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FRIENDLY SOCIETIES ACT, 1858. 
PETITION, 
PRIVATE BILLS AND BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE.—RESOLUTIONS OF 1846, 


Lorp BROUGHAM presented petitions 
from various Courts of the Ancient Order 
of Foresters Friendly Society, and from 
the Bury District of the Independent Order 
of Odd Fellows, of the Manchester Unity 
Friendly Society, who represented an im- 
VOL, CLX. [rap senizs. } 





| mense number of Friendly Societies all over 
‘the country, and who complained of a clause 
in the Friendly Societies Act of 1858, 
wholly altering the constitution of Friendly 
Societies in the most important particular 
of winding up and the distribution of their 
funds. The clause in question was never 
mentioned in the House of Commons, and 
no notice was taken of the subject till the 
Bill reached their Lordships’ House. The 
Bill was reported without Amendments, 
and on the Report an Amendment of a 
most extraordinary character was added to 
it. By the Consolidated Act of 1855 great 
care was taken of the whole matter of 
winding up and dissolving, and the 13th 
section, to which the petitioners referred, 
required that no Friendly Society should be 
dissolved without the consent of five-sixths 
of the members. It laid down the manner 
in which the vote should be taken most 
minutely, detailing the regulations for the 
purpose of preventing surprise or fraud. 
Even where the consent of five-sixths was 
obtained to the dissolution and winding up 
the appropriation of the funds was restrict- 
ed to the purposes of the society—evident- 
ly a most just, a most fit, an absolutely 
jnecessary condition, But what did the 
clause in the Act of 1858 provide? Why, 
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that only one-fourth of the members of a 
society might present a memorandum to 
any actuary who had been five years con- 
nected with an Insurance Company, who 
was then to consider the subject, and, if 
he chose, was to wind up and dissolve, 
it was expressly said, without any re- 
gard to the requirements of the 13th sec- 
tion of the Act of 1855; so that mem- 
bers who had paid only two years and 
six months or three years might have the 
funds distributed among them in equal pro- 
portions with those who had paid twenty 
or twenty-five years. He really thought 
there must have been some mistake in the 
petition until he looked into the Act. of 
1855, and compared it with that of 1858 ; 
when he also found this—that, no doubt 
the clause objected to was moved regularly 
as an Amendment on the Report on the 
27th of July, 1858. On the 29th of that 
same month the Bill was read a third time 
and passed. The consent of the Commons 
being obtained on the 2nd of August. it be- 
came law. He wished the noble Harl (the 
Earl of Derby) who made a most impor- 
tant statement the other evening relative 
to the business of the House, had been pre- 
sent in order that he might hear how many 
Bills passed that day. No fewer. than 
forty-nine Bills were passed on the 2nd of 
August, and the space given to the Com- 
mons and Lords for considering this entire 
revolution in the state of Friendly Societies 
was the interval between the 27th and 29th 
of July, when the Bill passed the third 
reading. He thought he could not do bet- 
ter than call the attention of his noble 
Friend on the woolsack to this case. He 
was anxious to contribute as far as lay in 
his power to the promotion of that great 
vbject, the facilitating of the business of 
the two Houses of Parliament; and with 
that view he could, he thought, make no 
better proposition than that their Lordships 
should assent to the twenty-four Resolu- 
tions, which, after considerable discussion, 
had in 1846 been brought forward on the 
subject, being printed and circulated. 

Tue Eart or DONOUGHMORE said, 
he recollected that the clause in question 
was discussed by their Lordships in 1858, 
and the objections then taken to it having 
been answered and overruled, the clause 
was agreed to as part of the Bill. 

Lor> REDESDALE observed, that the 
Resolutions to which the noble and learned 
Lord referred related to the passing of 
private Bills, and therefore had no bearing 
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were especially directed, that being a pub- 
lic Bill. 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, he was aware 
' that the proposition which he had made had 
nothing to do with the point to which he had 
more immediately risen to address himself, 
In making it he had in view the. digcug- 
| sion which had takep place on Thursday 
|last, and the fact that the gvedt mass of 
| private Bills, which eame before Parliament 
tended to obstruct the progress of public 
business. ; 

Eant GRANVILLE, suggested that. if 
the noble and learned Lord desired to moye 
that the Resolutions of 1846, be reprinted 
and cireulated he should give notice of bis 
intention to do so. : 

The Resolutions (Private, Bills and Bu- 
siness of the House) moved and Ordered 
to be printed on the 4th May, 1846; To 
be reprinted, 
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NEWSPAPERS, éc., BILL. 
SECOND READING, 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Lorp. STRATHEDEN, in. moving the 
second reading of this Bill, which had eome 
up from the Commons, said that it dealt 
only with the 39 Geo, IIL., ¢, 79, the 60 
Geo, ILI.,,¢. 9,,and the 1 Wil. 1V.,:¢,.73, 
It did not. interfere with or alter the Acts 
which required that newspapers should be 
registered at Somerset House, and that the 
name of the printer should appear to,each 
publication, It repealed a part of the first- 
mentioned Act, of 1799, by which debates 
were prohibited in houses without a pre- 
vious liceuce, and by, which printers, type- 
founders, and printing-pressmakers_ were 
compelled to obtain certificates from the 
clerk of the peace before they proceeded 
to carry on business. The second Act to 
which be had referred, was one of, the:¢ele; 
brated, Six, Acts, passed in 1819, whieh 
brought such odiym;on the Government, as 
being encroachments on, the ancient, free: 
dom of the country ; by its provisions, se- 
curities were, for the first time, exacted 
from publishers. By the third Act,,which 
was passed .in 1530, the securities, which 
were by the Act of 1819, required; from 
| publishers were to. some extent modifi 
| But, although. such statutes, might be de; 
| fended in times of revolutionary agitation, 
_ they had now. outlived the. fears and, pas, 





| sions by which they. were created, and, as 


the stamp laws had been abrogated, | these 


upon the measure to which his remarks) securities had been practically ; nullified, 


Lord Brougham 





5 Nelbapdpna} ee, 
ThE only ‘question raised ‘by thé Bill was, 
consequently, whether those enactments 
should nit, be ‘altogether abrogated. The 
Bill had’ reééivéd the unanimous'approval 
of thé other House,' and he therefore trust: 
éd their Lordships would’ give it'a ‘second 
reading. at 

Moved, That'the Bill’be now reid’ 2%, 
Lord CHELMSFORD reminded : the 
noble Lord ‘that’ the Bill ‘had passed the 
other House on méré than’ one occasion With 
scarcely any discussion wpon its merits, “It 
was originally ittroduced into ‘the House 
of ‘Cothmols by the hon.’ Member for the 
Tower Hatnlets (Mr. Ayrton)’ in Mareh, 
1859, dnd Nis’ hon.'and learned 'Frichd ‘the 
then. Soli¢itor General (Sir Hagh’ Cairns) 
stated that thete were some portions of it 
td Which Objections might be taker. “ The 
Bill was read’ a Sécond ' tittie’ without''the 
least discussion, and went into Committee; 
but was ultimately withdrawn in eqnse- 
quence of the appraaching, dissolution. 
After the new Parliament met, it was again 
intreduced, and having been read a third 
time on the T9th of July: 1859, it came’ up 


to their Lordships on the 21st, but’ was 
dropped in ‘consequence of ‘the termitintion 


of the Session. The Bill was re-intrs- 
daced at ‘the commenceient of the’ present 
Session, scarcely o word being’ saidabout 
it, and there could have’ been little diseus- 
sion subsequeéntly, for it ‘cathe up ‘to their 
Lordships” House “as early’ as the 7th of 
February ; but’ from that day ‘antil now it 
had din’ ‘ow! their’ table without any noble 
Lord thinking it ‘his duty ‘to move the sé 
cond reading. ‘Under ‘those circumstances 
it ‘was necessary to look carefully ‘to the 
Bill in “order ‘to see’ What ‘provisiotis it 're- 
pealed.'’ It'propobed' to' repeal the sections 
ftom 15 to 33 ‘of the 39 George IIT. “These 
sections might be divided into two distinct 
classes, First,’ ‘sections froth 15" to 22, 
whieh were’ dirested “against houses ‘atid 
plneés where fiieetings! weré held for’ the 
purpose of debates and ‘lectures, ‘and’ which 
enacted that if money were taken’ for the 
admission of persotts such houses and places 
thust be Heerised ‘by a magistrate. * There 
Was dlso a rather cutious piovision to’ the 
effect that howses licensed for the ‘sale of 
ilé,’ beer, Wines, ‘and spirittous’ liquors 

ould be considered ‘as’ places licensed for 
the purpose of réading books, siewspapers, 
pamphlets, and other publications.’ ‘Those 
provisidtis’ Were’ tiadé at’ 'a time of piiblié 
danger, when strident meneures Were’ re- 
Aired to prevent ‘Keditious tieetings's but 


as alt stich (Ganieer Had happily passed away, 


{ Jur 93,1860) 
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he' Saw nd ‘Objéétion’ whatever’ ‘to theit el 
peal. But sectioris 22’'to'33 were of a aif- 
ferent ‘character. They ‘required 'that’a 
printet or typéefounder should give’ notiée to 
the ¢lerk of the peace of ‘his nye od 
cormimerice business. That notice Was’sent 
to the’ Secretary of State for ‘the Homé 
Department, and afterwards the certificate 
to carry on “business was ’iesned By "th 

clerk of the peacé, without which ary sii 

printér or typefounddr was lidble' toe pe 
nalty.'' "To show’ how ‘little’ attention nad 
been paid in ‘the “preparation ‘of this Bil, 
it proposed to repeal provisions in thé 39th 
George TIT. which were already repented 
by the 2'& 3 Viet. ¢. 12, bit’ a printer 
was still required’ to put Tis name to all 
papers’ whith he printed?’ There’ was an- 
other “very ‘important’ Hause fn’ the “S9th 
of George’ TIF. between 'thée 22nd'and' 33rd 
'sectidtis,’ which empowered all’ persons ‘to 
size dtly éne’ distributing ‘or posting’ Bifls 
to'whieh’ no printet’s Tame was wttached, 
and ‘to ‘take him before a ‘magistrate; in 
order that the magistrate thight’hear and 
determine the case.’ From his experiéice 
at the bat lie’ knew that it was’ very ¢om- 
mon’ for Jibellers ‘to’ employ’ persons ‘to 
distribute their libels without a ‘printér’s 
name, and it would be inipossiblée to detect 
them: if tlie’ persons so’ distributing’ ‘the 
papers could not be at once taken before’a 
magistrate and required to state’ by whom 
they wére employed. He therefore strongy- 
ly objected ‘to that clause ‘being repéaled. 
He had also’a-décided objection’to the pro- 
posed’ repeal of the 60th’ ‘Geo. IH. ef 9, 
which referred entirely to newspapers, and 
contained’ a clause of great importande, ré- 
quiring printers atid ‘publishers; before pab- 
lishing a’ newspi'per, ‘to etiter ints recbe 
‘nizaneés by which théy were'to be’ beiitid in 
a certain sum to be answerable for aiiy fine 
of penalty which’ they ‘might Mmetr in’ the 
event of ‘their being convicted ‘for! a Blas- 
phemous or séditious libel.’ He considered 
this a’ Very important clause, and'hé should 
be’ sorry ‘to’deé it repealed. The same ‘Act 
contained @ clause empowering a. Judge, 
when a person was 'brduglit before him to 
give bail for a blasphemous or seditious 
libel, to make it a condition of the reeog- 
nizance’ that the party should: ‘be of good 
behaviour during the terms of ‘his ‘recog- 
nizance. These’ were provisions that he 
did not desire: to see ‘repealed. ‘ Under 
a sebscquent Act; the whole of whiet Ht 
was propdsed' to’ repenl, ‘exeept: the | first 
scetion, ‘there! was'a clause eonneeted wit) 
the: 60th* of Geoiee 111; which provided 
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that where a person had obtained damages 
against the publisher of a newspaper’ for 
bel, awd wis unable to obtain satisfaction 
aigaihst “his ' goods’ ‘and’ ehattels,' he could 
sly tothe Court of Exchequer; atid the 

ourt might direct’ that’ the reeoyhizances 
might’ be’ Fisea for the’ purposes of satisfy: 
ing’the daiitages that’ had ‘been awarded: 
The present Bill; 'héwever, proposed to're- 

peal that clause, A’BiN that’ repealed so 


mai ‘important’ ‘provisions of thé 39th 


cuiget ge III, the whole of the’ 60th of 
apres, ITE, anid the whole of the 1ith of 

George TV. ‘anid 1st of Williani'1V:,/ex- 
cept the first clause, deserved the -carefal 
‘Consideration of their Lordships. As there 
were certain clauses'of the 39th George 
III. that ought to be repealed, it would 
perhaps be desirable! to read the Bill a se- 
cond ‘time, Perhaps it would be desirable, 
however, in Commitice to confine the Bill 
tothe repeal ‘of these clauses in the 39th 
George, I1I., and to omit the other provi- 
sions\ of the Bill. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR trusted 
their Lordships, woyld not hesitate to give 
the Bill a second reading. ‘It proposed to 
repeal enactments that were a dead letter 
and disereditable to the age. How far 
their Lordships would carry out’ these ‘re- 
peals was a matter for consideration. As 


to, those enactments \that were ebsolete, it } 


would ‘be, as well that they ‘should be re- 
pealed. | Under these circumstances; he 
trusted they would allow the Bill to be 
read a second time, and they could then 
deal with the details in Committee. 

Lorpv CRANWORTH said, that’ the 
Bill proposed to repeal certain enactments 
without. ‘stating what the effeet of such 
répeal would be. “Had their Lordships the 
least notion what they were asked to do by 
this Bill? .He,ventured to say they. had 
not. Their Lordships were: therefore in- 
debted to the noble and learned Lord (Lord 
Chelmsford) for going through the provi- 

_ sions, of, the, Bill so carefully, and giying 
them all the information they possessed 
upon the subject. This Bill came up to 

“thei? Lordships” Howse more than’ four 

months ago, but until that afternoon’ when 
the Bill was put down for'@ seéotid' tead- 


ing, he had not looked into. the'Acts of, 
‘Parliainent' proposed té be fepealed.’' The’ 


‘ ¢onviction' he had /arrived’ at ‘was that’ the 
*'Yepeéal ‘of ‘many! of ‘these’ enactments would 
‘be’ ‘nhost'' impolitic ‘and injarious.' “ There 
‘was, ‘fur exanyple, nothing» more | réason- 
“ablé ‘than tliat ‘persons’ publishing news- 


\ papers ‘should | give” seeubity tat °tliey: 


Lord Chelmsford 
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would: not’ be« guilty! ‘of ‘private “malice; 
He ‘had declined to take charge’ of this 
Bill, because, as a general’ rule, he obs 
jected: to the! introduction of any’ measure 
whieh did not bear jon its fa¢e-an intima: 
tidn’ ofits object and effect: °:Ini certain 
eases,’ ‘that’ might ‘perhaps be’ dispensed 
with,’ as'in a Bill to'repeal:all the stabates 
whieh were eonsolidated in’ a géneral Act, 
ora vast mass of practically obsolete enact: 
ments,’ But in the attempt to make legis: 
lation simple—a ‘very desirable ‘object ‘in 
itself—they must ‘take care: they did’ not 
expose themselves to the old'charge. 
Brevis esse laboro, obsourus' fio, Except 
to'any one who’ took the trouble to» refer 
to the ‘statute-book, the peng ncaa 
was quite unintelligible, 

Loko WENSLEYDALE hoped ‘that, 
if the second ‘reading’ was ‘agreed! to ‘the 
Bill’ would be referred’ to a! Select Com- 
mitfee, so as’ to make its ‘provisions clearer 
than they were at present. 

Tae Bani oe DONOUGHMORE bon- 
sidered that: if the Bill was’ altered; jin 
Committee ‘they would have’ to ‘recite all 
the provisions that were repealed, and that 
would involve not only the alteration of the 
entire Bill, but its: title’ also.’ Under the 
circumstances he thought it’ would tie 
better to withdraw the, Bills dooh 

Tas LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
had’ no doubt: the noble ‘Lord 'whe ‘had 
moved ‘the ‘second reading would eonsent 
to refer the Bill to a Seleet Committee, 
bat ‘lie hoped he! would! not withdraw it. 
it was of great: iniportanee that a wumber 
of these’ enactments should be repealed, 
and as the House of Commons had twide 
sent up’ a “Bill with that ‘objeet, it would 
‘soareely) be “respectfil. to! ‘that House to 
dismiss ‘the present’ Bill im .a» summary 
amatmer, “When only! a single clause! was 
tobe repealed it’ might’ be very well to 
recite it‘in the prednrble, bat’ there: would 
aid! inconve- 
_ om were 


has 


niendd' in doing’ so where 
concersied: 

i‘Lokp WYN FORD« lobervid hh: .bs 
thers was no/urgent necessity forthe Bill 
it‘had better ‘be withdrawn! inorder tobe 
wineadeds iI N9aas ano 

» Bann GRANVILLE donvideiled that 
while it would be hard to: insist on a with- 
@rawal ‘of’ the Billy it would’ net be! -_ 
dient “#0 accumulate Committees: ! w 
that they had heard the objections,’some 
‘in sabstanee and! others in fornd, probably 
the dost’ sutisfdetary ‘coursd: would be! ‘to 


brs A 


‘read the Bil ‘second “tinye)and perhaps 
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withthe assistance of the noble and learned 
Lord :on, the: weolsack; the Bill might he 
rendered, useful. 

Lord SLANLEY, or ALDERLEY said, 
that he was. the first person vequésted to 
take eharge ofthe Bill in their Lordships’ 
House... Qn examination, ., however, -he 
found, that!.it gave.no. information as, to! the 
nature of the, Aets to, be! repealed, and he, 
therefore,| declined) to adopt -it.; ‘He was 
not disposed.te; oppose the seconil reading, 


but: hoped the. noble Lord would afterwards | : 


omit those eerge to;which objection had 
been taken.) » 

exp REDESDALE pointed. out, that 
as the short title of the Bill was.only ‘*“News- 
papers,: &e.,’’ all that could be: left, if they 
struck out the clauses relating: to. news- 
papers, would be «**&ei, Bill)” «If ithe 
noble; Lord thought. ha, could make, any- 
thing of the Bill, under;the eircamstanees, 


it: might lie: read -a second time and com- |, o4; 


mitted pro forma. , 

Tue, Due or BUCCLEUCH said; it 
dejennal thatthe Bill, had, gone from one 
noble Lerd to.another before any one could 
be got to take charge: of, it, 
self referred to the ttatute-book to \ascer- 
tain what were, the enaetments to be) re- 
pealed, and: he was of opinion that it would 
be imprudent to repeal some of those which 
were of a‘ penal character, | He thought 
the noble Lord had, better, withdraw; the 
Bill, and introduce it, in an amended form 
next Session.,|..- 
| Loup STRATHEDEN said, jt wns; im- 
possible, fot: him), consistently | with, the 
usages of Parliament, or the duty, he owed 
to the measure, to withdraw the Motion 
for the second :reading.of |the Bill, which 
would hot preclude jits, reference to, a. Select 
‘Committee, or its :altimate rejection. The 
noble.and learned, Lord (Lord/Chelmsford) 
had. stated, with |gteater (confidence, than 
aecuracy,|; that this. Bill, had passed. the 
other House with ng, consideration, and, he 

Was justified in opposing a, respectful, con- 
tradiction to this by referring|, the, noble 


Lord. to {the- Mebates) of 1859. In {that |; 


Session, the measure | was, fully. discussed, 


cand a distinct, waderstanding, was jarrived | 


at, and one of the assenting parties, was 
ithe Solicitor General. / Tt was incorrect, 
then, to, say that jin. the other House, of 
Pasliament this Bill: had jreceived ‘ne con- 
sideration, and; under, the, circumstanees, 
vhe-asked) their Lordships to, read the, Bill 
(@,decgnd, time upon. the, understanding 
othat by.se doing .they; should not.be com- 
mitted ito, any, particular provisions jin, it, 
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He had: him- |, 


‘Doneuster, Ey (D. \4f 


, Malnedbury,iE. mys 


Eyersley, ve 4s 
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leaving the details to beonsidered in,.Com; 
mittee. ; 

Lorp {CHELMSFORD had, EL his 
noble Friend, would, have given a pledge 
thati he would, alter the,Bill in Com itte 
as he had, suggested ;, but,.as he; ‘declined 
to’ do. so: he had no, alternative but. to, move 
as.an; Amendment; that, the Bill be, real A 
second time, that, day, month, ,,,..., 

Amendment moved, To, Jeave “ou 
{*?now’’) and ingart, (‘‘ this, Day, Month. 

On question, That, (‘‘now!’) mad art 
of the Motion 2) their, Lordships ie 
—>Contents. Aw Not-Contents / 36.5 
jority. 26.) 29h 

Resolved. i in: the negative, ona Bill to np 
read 2° on otis fey: month, 9 
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MINES gaan AND D INSPECTION 
BILL. COMMITTEE. 


vin Committee (acorn ito 


Clause 1 agreed, to. sq anw Mid out 

Clause/2. 

Lorp RAVENSWORTH, , a he 
thought certain) alterations were wre ys tl 
in Clause 2. The pvincipal, object of, 
Bill was ,to..afford, protection, and, ue 
to .persans, employed ini mines, and it gn- 
acted, that. children wader twelye yeara,of 
age svene not, to. be employed.in, Wines j ; 

Weolzialodd Syvo.§ 
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but, then) certain: exceptions were made in 
thé casé of cliildren between ten and twelve 
years of age, who have certificates as to edu- 
eation,and school attendance; and a proviso 
was added by which it was endeavoured to 
seeure the continuanee of the education by | 
the employers of this’ infant labour ; but 
care, must be taken that these enactments 
did, not defeat their.cwa, object, The edu- 
eation test applied. only to children em- 
ployed in mines and collieries, and as they 
worked only.at unskilled, labour, it, might 
be) fairly, argucd that, the education. test 
should be applied to, children employed in 
skilled labour, The parents also were not 
debarred, from sending their, children to 
other kinds.of unskilled labour, and there- 
fore ;they, would in preference send, them 
to}. thase kinds, of labour. in, reference to 
avhi¢h, there sras,no education, test, ; This 
diffieulty,.was felt; in the. other Honse, of 
Parliament, and Mz, Adderley, brought in 
ja Bill.extending this prineiple of, the,edu- 
cation, test, to,all kinds of Jabour,;. but that 
\Bill, was rejected, on the Motion; for .the 
second reading by..a large majority. He 
did net,jebject to the educational test. be- 
‘ing applied in reference to mines, but he 
thought that, the application, of that, test in 
athe way, proposed in this clause would. be 
iproductive, of inconyenienec., Je should 
therefore; moye the omission of certain 
words, from the, second part, of the clause, 

Tue Duke,or SOMERSET said,, it was 
clearly desirable that,children, under twelve 
years of age should receive a certain. amount, 
of ,education, and, that sin. order,,to, make 
dt effectixe it.must, be continuous. To sa- 
icure: that, it was negessary that the clause 
Should be;compulsory,., Le was, however, 
‘willing to modify the clause, if by so doing 
dig could render it more practicable. 

Lorp STANLEY or, ALDERLEY. ac- 
quicseed.an, the, principle that, they should 
insist, upon, the test, that young people em- 
wployed.m mines should attain a,,certain 
iamount, of education); but, he, would. pro- 
spase jthas the children so employed should 
receivea, centificate of theiy having made 
gettain, acquisitions in. elementary, know- 
dedge,. or,else that, they should. continue 
to receive instruction during the time they 
were employed. 

Clause amended and agy ced to. Further 
y Fine book made, , The Report. thereof 
to,be h Ener on, Thursday next. 


} ausegini x na ati Bight o'clock, 
yet lo vd beor otf Te- “BONN eet 
nisi} o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMON 8, 
Monday, July 53 1860. 


| Mrxores.) Pusiie Biurs.-i¢ Law /and Eqaity. 
2° Corrupt’ Practices | Prevention! Act, | (1854) 
Continuance ;, Church, Temporalities, (Ireland 
Acts Amendment ; ;, Ecclesiastical Courts an 
Revistrics (Ireland); Tonian Islands (Mar. 
ringed) ; Larceny ‘Laws ” gap ene AM 
Amendment. 


3° Heritable Securities, &e., (Spotland); ‘Gane 
Certificates, de.; Manchester Oathedral Church ; ; 
Landed Property Improvement (Ireland), 


STORES, &¢., FOR INDIA." 
QUESTION. , 


‘Siz, DE LACY EVANS said, he, rose 
to ask the Secretary of State: for, War, 
Whether, certain Storekeepers have, been 
lately sent out, to, India, by, the, War. De, 
pantment.on), such allowanees. with. refes 
ence to the duties, to be performed that 
the Couneil, of India. recalled them? . And 
whether a remonstrance was reeently ;re 
ceived, from, the -Bombay |, Government 


; against costly stores being sent from the 


War’ Dapegtmett to India without! requisi- 
tion ? 

Mp, SIDNEY HERBERT, oad, that on 
the Sth, September, 1808, Lord:, Clyde 
asked, that, military storekeepers might be 
sent out to. India .frem, the, military,, store 
department at, home. The. authorities as- 
sented to the application, and. the, store- 
keepers were sent out; but their allowances 
were considered very. heavy, and, therefore 
they were sent home, .A. letter was.re- 
ceived from the Indian Office on the 19th 
November, 1859, in which’ reference was 
made to the issuing of stores by the War 
Office. without the previous sanction, of the 
Secretary of State for India. He immedi- 
ately wrote to the India Office requesting 
to be informed what was the nature of 
the stores in question ; and to, that let 
he had rveeeived no answer.” He’ supposed, 
therefore, that there niust be’ some iid 
tak¢, for Heither storés nor men were sent 
to India without the' sanction of the Seere- 
tity of State “for Tndia. ' 
''Mk. BRIGHT $ When was the Aetter 
seit to the India Office. 

Mr.’ SIDNEY’ IERBERT ; ‘On the 
28th of ‘November, 

Mr. BRIGHT’: ‘And’ up tb the present 
moment no reply bias been received. 

Mit. SIDNEY HERBERT? None." 

Mr. BRIGHT : I wonder what they can 
be doing at the India’Office. “'°"' ~ 


at 
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COLONELCIES OF REGIMENTS. 


“ ¢ QUESTION. 

Mr. MILDMAY. said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of War, witli reference 
to the vacant coloneley of the Scots Greys, 
Whether’ there would be any objection in 
future’ to state in' the Estimates the ser- 
vices in consideration of which Colonelcies 
of Regiments are conferred, in the same 
way as was done in the case of Good 
Service Pensions 2?) 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, that 
before the next Estimates were framed he 
should take this subject into consideration ; 
but there was a. distinction which hon. 
Gentlemen ought to draw between the two 
eases. Good service pensions were given 
for distinct’ acts of service before the 
enemy, whereas the rule had always been 
that reginients should be given for length 
of service, not necessarily in the field, 
because during a’ lengthened peace there 
might be cases of officers who were will- 
ing to serve, who might be good ‘officers, 
but who might have uo opportunity of dis- 
tinguishing themselves in actual warfare. 


DISTURBANCES IN: SYRIA—QUESTION. 


Sis JAMES FERGUSSON said, he 
wished to ask the noble Lord at the head 
of the Foreign Office a question with respect 
to a semi-official artiele which appeared 
in the Constitutionnel of ‘Saturday on the 
subject of Syria. The article contained 
the following passage :— 

“’ «'There is so perfect an agreement between the 
national and’ politica) sehtiment in the Govern- 
ment of the Emperor that the Resolutions which 
are going to be taken dpropos of the affairs of 
Syria, had been pressed for at the/same time that 
it-was called for by the unanimous impulse of the 
French press. The most energetic adhesion will 
reply, in’ Europe as in France, to the ‘noble initia- 
tive which all the! world éxpects of the Sovereign 
who. governs, us. | No.ene will be surprised to hear 
that French troops will be:immediately embarked 
to bear succour to the Christians in the East.” 
The article, went on to state that the 
French were bound to interfere by the 
Treaty of 1856, and was signed by M. 
Grandguillot. Another paper, the Jnde- 
pendence Belge, pointed out that the state- 
ment recently made, by the noble Lord in 
tne House of Commons must have heen 
wade jn ignorance of the, Resolution of the 
French Emperor, which, it added, must 
therefore have been taken without preme- 
ditation, In the Moniteur of yesterday there 
appeared an, official article to the following 
BORO Tw 39) I; 1 

“The propositions, which the: Government, of 
the Emperor has made with the object ‘of arrest- 
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ing the shedding of blood in Syria, and of protect- 
ing the Christian populations, have been accept- 
ed, by the Great Powers, England, ready to co- 
operate with her ships, recognizes the opportunity 
for ‘the mission of a corps of troops, of which 
France would furnish the whole or the greater 
part... Austria and Russia give, the same opinion. 
The Foreign Minister of Prussia has gone to his 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent to take his 
orders. A convention should be signed to deter- 
miné the’ character and object of the European 
intervention, One waits only the acquiescence of 
the Porte.” 


He had therefore to ask the noble Lord 
whether the Report was correct that a 
reconciliation between the tribes of Leba- 
non had taken place; whether the Govern- 
ment were in possession of information that 
French troops had embarked or were about 
to embark in the south of France for ser- 
vice in the East; whether any intervention 
which might take place in Syria would be 
confined to the coast or be extended inland; 
whether the Government had consented to 
intervention in Syria by foree of arms, and 
last, whether they would protest against 
any such intervention until the consent of 
the Porte had been obtained ? 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL: Without an- 
swering the assertions which the hon. and 
gallant Member has read from French and 
Belgian newspapers, I may state what has 
occurred with respect to this very painful 
subject. Some time ago, upon the receipt 
of an account of massacres committed by 
the Druses on or near the coast of Syria, 
an order was sent to the Admiralty that 
Admiral Martin slrould proceed thither, 
should put himself in communication with 
the Consuls, and, if necessary, in order to 
stay the progress of the massacres, should 
be authorized to land the Marines of his 
fleet. Subsequently, accounts of a still 
more dreadful character were received. We 
were informed of a transaction marked 
with peculiar features, which took place at 
Dehr-al-Kamar. Statements were receiv- 
ed from various quarters, that the Pasha 
in ‘command at Dehr-al-Kamar informed 
the Christians of the neighbourhood that 
he expected an attack would be made upon 
them by the Druses, who were encamped 
in the vicinity, and he therefore advised 
‘them to come into the town. When the 
Christians were assembled in the town, he 
advised them, in consequence, it is said, of 
a demand made by the Druses, to give up 
their arms. They gave up their arms, 
which were sent away apparently with the 
view of their being taken to Damascus, but 
were captured on the road by the Druses. 
The Pasha then ordered that the Chris- 
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tians' should be confined within @ building” 


in the centre of the town, .. They were 
there confined for a considerable time; with 
very little food; and consequently fell into a 
desponding and weak condition,’ He then 
assembled them all in a court, and ordered 
the gates to be thrown opon. The Druses 
entered, armed with both muskets and 
swords, and shot or cut down: nearly: the 
whole of: these unhappy persons. Some 
few escaped, aud reported at Beyrout what 
had happened. A gentleman who is well 
aequainted with that country and with 
some of the Druse chiefs, was prevailed on 
to go to one of those chiefs, for the pur- 
pose of endeavouring to stay the progress 
of ‘these outrages. He accordingly saw 
the chief, who told him that he had been 
opposed to this attack on the Christians; 
that he said all he could against: it, and 
was able to say no more; that he had no 
influence with the people, and that: the 
massacres would probably continue, On 
returning to Beyrout this gentleman went 
to the town, where the massacres bad taken 
place. He described the streets as being 
strewed with dead bodies, the stench from 
which was horrible; the Druses were going 
about with their heads partially covered 


to protect. themselves against the stench; 
but, at the same time plundering, laugh- 
ing, and joking in the midst of this horri- 


bie scene. It seems to be the general im- 
pression among the Europeans on thie ‘coast 
that the Turks, for some reason or other, 
whieh I will not now discass, liad not done 
all they might to prevent these massacres, 
and had shown more sympathy with the 
Druses than with their unhappy victims. 
Soon afterwards we received accounts of a 


rising at Damascus, when 500 Christians: 


were killed, including, what’ perhaps: may 
not be true, the Dutch Consul, and scenes 
of a similar nature at other places. 

The Freneh Ambassador came to me on 
Wednesday last and stated the opinion of 
his Government, that these massaeres cotld 
not be stayed unless:a body of European 
troops was sent to Syria. I stated that the 
Sultan had sent a considerable ‘body of 
troops: there, and \that it was:to be hoped 
that that would: be sufficient to, restore 
order. The Freneh Ambassador! replied 


that; seeing the apathy and indifference | 


to preserve Christian life already shown, 
there was reason to fear that the Turks 
that: might be sent to Syvia would not 
evince: sufficient energy to prevent: the 
Christians from being massacred. He te- 


ferred. to: the treaty of) 1856:\and' other: 


Lord John Russell 
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provisions’ by whielr the Christian: subjeets: | 
of the, Porte are to’ have’ their interests); 
eareu’ for= by: the Earopeaw Powers, and: 
he asked wliether Her Majesty's Govern-/ 
ment: would! consent,’ iw /eommom iwith: the) 
other Huropean ‘Governments, to) send ay 
body of troops ‘to! Syria) Dp saidib would 
consult with the: Cabinet: / om thes sabe) 
ject, promising to give the French Am- 
bassador an ‘answer on the ‘same ‘even- 
ing. The answer I gave in concurrence 
with the opinion of the Cabinet was, that, 
considering the circumstanees and the)ac- 
counts which were received, Her Majesty’s 
Government could: not: object to! Huropean 
troops being sent to Syria; that we hoped 
to have a squadron on the evast ; but) that 
it. would)» not be necessary: te, send: any 
English troops; that. perhaps:A ustria might, 
send some troops, but that: the force might 
be chiefly French. : It was also stated that: 
Het! Majesty’s Government were of opinion’ 
that in order to regulate: the: proceedings, ; 
and especially the period of the stay of the! 
troops, it was necessary to have a conven~ 
tion, and: that, above all, the Porte should | 
be a party to the convention: At. the 
same time, I added that ifthe principle 
were agreed to I did not think it necessary, 
supposing the urgency to be so: great and 
Christiaw life! in jeopardy, to waits for :all 
the details. to be agreed upon, or for the: 
signature of the document before the ex- 
pedition was sent out. ‘This answer of the 
Government was transmitted to Paris; and! 
the other Powers wereiat/ the sane time, 
or immediately afterwards, consulted y andy 
I have been informed that: eertain:Govern-: 
ments, and principally the Governments ‘of 
Austria dnd ‘Russia, have: agreed ta the: 
proposition: The Foreign’ Minister: of 
Prussia deelared his coneurrence; bat sent 
the proposition to ‘the: Prince Regent, who: 
was at Baden. Thus the Hurdpean Powers: 
appear to be-agreed; but) 1 have notyet 
reecived any account of whateis the opinion: 
of the Porte. »\ We) have thought; in: these 
circumstances, | that ‘it’ was ‘impossible: for! 
us to. object that: a foree of; European! 
troops should be sent to: Syria.) Of course,” 
the convention is not yet signed; itlis: still 
a matter of! negotiation ds to diow its:terms: 
should ‘be drasvn, ahatishould be: the stay: 
of the Freneh troops im: Syria, and ino what: 
manner: they are: to vacts. (Wes weberin: 
formed, I believe, on Satarday ‘last,! that: 
a brigade of French troops was'to:be seit: 
to Syria.’ The convention must,:of course,’ 
be made with: the: consentjof the Powers; 
of Burope and: of ithe» Portes !Phedione! 
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Gentleman has: asked whether it- is true 
that: Syria is now pacified, and that peace 
has:been made between the Druses and the 
Maronites.. We |have received a very short 
telegram from. Constantinople. stating: that 
peace had been signed between the Druses 


aad: Maronites on the:l0th instant,: but the. 


telegram conveys no particulars. 


FORTIFICATIONS. AND WORKS, 
; COMMITTEE, 

Order for Committee read. 

House in Conmmittee. 

Viscouxt “PALMERSTON :— Sir, in 
proposing the Resolation whieh | shall con- 
clade by placing in your hands I shall ask 
the Committee to take a: brief retrospect. 
Iv is needless tovsay-that the Resolution | 


am about to. propose has for its object: to: 


carry ito ‘effect to the degree and: in the 
nianner which | shall state the recommen- 
dations: of theCommissioners whose’ Re- 
port ‘has been» laid! on the table of the 
House, with ‘a! view to secure by fortifica- 
tions ‘thes Royal dockyards, the: ports of 
Dovor' and Portland, and also to! ereate 
on'some central point.an inland arsenal to 
serve asa substitute for; and as an assist- 
ance to, Woolwich, ) The: Committee: will 
remember that after the conclusion of the 
great war whieh ended in 1815, this coun- 
try had established a virtual supremacy on 
the ocean, and by good fortune and the 
bravery ‘and gallantry ‘of her sailors: had, 
during the war, swept from the seas: all 
hostile fleets., As:far as maritime power 
went we were then free: from alarm) of at: 
tack» from any quarter whatsoever. The 
nations of Europe, moreover, had exhausted 
their resourees, and: were greatly depressed 
inomind- and spirit’ by the events of the 
war. \There was: hardly a country in Eu- 
rope; from tiie Tagus to Moscow, which had 
net by turns;been swept over by tlie tide 
of war and: conquest, exeepting this fortu- 
nateceountry, and! it may add Sweden, It 
was) natural: that the! people of Europe, 
having: been exhausted ‘by: that. long-con- 
tinued striggle, and having in almost every 
country) suitfered’ miseries: and calamities 
which; let nie say, fell imore ‘heavily upon 
the inhabitants of the country which is the 
seene of) those! operations than even upon 
the: contending: armies,—I say: it was 
natural that nations in that temper of mind 
should fix their: thoughts and desires upon 
a) long continuance of peace: For many 
years; therefore, .after;the -coficlusion “of 
peace, in 1815, those who were responsible 


forcthe ¢onduct of affairs in this country: 
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were content to rest upon the glories which 
we had gained, upon the recollection of the 
strength which wo had displayed and upon 
the remémbrance of the victories we: had 
achieved, and they thought it unnecessary 
to eall upon the people of this country for 
any great exertions with a view to. pro- 
spective dangers, which there was no rea- 
sonable ground for expecting. .The eon- 
sequence was that for many years we aeted 
as weyhad done during the war with respect 
to the defences of our dockyards and other 
vulnerable points, and as long as the move- 
ment of ships depended on the wind and- 
on, the chances of weather the calculation 
was a just one. We had then a very large 
fleet. .No longer ago than 1848.1 believe 
we had: eighty sail of the line ; and as long 
as-naval warfare was carried on by meaus 
of sailing ships. we were in a condition, by 
our superior skill and aptitude for the: sea 
and: for, naval; combat, to rest »upon the 
strength which we then possessed, afleat. 
The same difficulties which interposed in 
1804-5 ‘to prevent.a large army drawn: up 
on the opposite eoast of the Chaunel from 
crossing over to this country continued to 
exist, and therefore successive Governments 
were justified in abstaining from any great 
effort fer the purpose of artificial: protec- 
tion to our dockyards: and: other : vulner- 
able points, But the introduetion of steam 
changed this state of things. The adop- 
tion of steam as a motive power afloat to- 
tally altered the character of naval warfare, 
and deprived us of much of the advantages 
of our insular position ; operations which, 
if not. impossible, were at. least extremely 
difieult while sailing vessels alone were 
employed, became comparatively easy the 
moment that steam was introduced ; and 
in fact, as I remember Sir Robert’ Peel 
stating, steam had bridged the Channel, 
and, for the purposes) of aggression, had 
almost: made this country cease to be an 
island, 

Well, Sir, L will not state now——because 
statements are better made only in general 
terms, and therefore I will not mention the 
degree to whichithe absenee of artificial 
defences rendered usiat particular and at 
critical, periods liable to very unpleasant 
attacks: from: an'enemy. But. in 1847, 
I think, in consequence of an able memo- 
randum drawn up by Sir John Burgoyne, 
the Duke of Wellington wrote and pub- 
lished—-or at least it was published—that 
well-known letter in: which he described, 
with all the knowledge that belonged to 
® great! captain, the evils: which his ex- 
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perience led him to anticipate in the event 
of this country being the scene of war. 
He drew the attention of the’ eountry to 
the want of artificial defences, and implored 
those who were charged with the conduet 
of affairs to provide better means for its 
defence against possible attack and fo- 
reign aggression. That appeal; fell upon 
dead ears as far as the country. was eon- 
eerned. Nations: ate slow to: alter. their 
perceptions. We were, indeed, in a posi- 
tion with regard to this country which may 
be expressed: by the words stat magni no- 
minis umbra, But the people of Kngland 
eould not be brought to realize that altered 
eondition of things. Something, though 
little, was, indeed, done in consequence of 
this appeal from one of the greatest mas- 
ters of -the art: of war, the most ‘learned 
and knowing in the science of attack and 
in the means of resisting it. The Govern- 
ment of the Earl of Derby came into power, 
and I must do them the justice of saying 
that they took a great and very important 
step towards placing this country in a posi- 
tion to defend itself by reorganizing and 
re-establishing the Militia. It is due to 


them, and more espeeially to the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Walpole) who was then 


Home Secretary, and who took great pains 
in arranging that force, to say that they did 
that for which the ‘country ought to ‘be 
grateful. Before that time and since, when 
I was in office, I took steps with the view 
of arranging the artificial defences of the 
country upon some general system. I found 
that one department acted. without the 
knowledge of another, each independently, 
and without adopting those combined mea- 
sures which were necessary. 1 therefore 
requested, the Commander-in-Chief for the 
time being, the Master General of the 
Ordnance, the First Lord of the: Admi- 
ralty, the Inspector General of Fortifica- 
tions, and the Secretary at War to meet 
at my office, and we established then a 
system of mutual concert and co-operation 
which laid a foundation for very great im- 
provement in our defences both at home 
and in some of our military stations abroad. 
Since that time this system has. gone on, 
and it has prospered. | At one time Ports- 
mouth harbour had no defence, save a salu- 
ting battery of comparatively small guns, 
while Plymouth was very imperfectly de- 
fended from the sea, and Sheerness had only 
one gun that was serviceable. I have heard, 
but do not know whether it is true or not, 
that soon after 1844 two French steamers 
eame into Sheerness for the ostensible put- 
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pose of coaling, and the commander having: 
sent onshore to know whether ‘a salate 
would be ‘returned; was’ informed ‘that,’ ag 
there/was only one gun that was servicenble; 
they must excuse the lapse of some ‘litte 
interval between each fire, But thoughiag 
the period I have referred to ‘those -impors 
tant establishments were very imperfectly 
and inadequately defended, since then cons 
siderable’ progress has been made in/all of 
them. I am bound to say, to the honour of 
my right hon, Friend the Seeretary of State 
for War and the Commander-in-Chief, that 
those two public officers have co-operated 
with the utmost’ eordiality, ‘ without the 
slightest official jealousy or the interfer 
ence of anything like official etiquette, for 
the improvement of our army and the-pro- 
tection of the country in a~ manner ‘which 
entitles both to the gratitude of the nation. 
I say that it is mainly owing to thei exer: 
tions that a far greater advance has lately 
been made in our’ artificial defences*than 
in any similar period of time. “My right 
hon. Friend appointed: a' Commission to im- 
quire into the present; state of those most 
important points to which «I have ‘refer 
red: The result of| the Commission is the 
Report which is upon the ‘table. of ‘this 
House, b of 
Sir, the recommendations: of ‘the’ Com 
missioners, “which ‘have’ ‘been’ confirmed 
after revision by a Committee of! military 
officers, called the Defence’ Committed, 
amount to a recommendation of’ a total out- 
lay of £11,000,000, in which is’ ineluded 
£1,500,000 for armaments’ and ' floating 
defences. I hold that itis absolutely neces- 
sary for the safety of the country that these 
recommendations should substantially’ be 
carried jnto effect). Now; ‘there are’ two 
modes of ‘doing this. ‘You may either vote 
annually sucha portion of the annual’ if- 
come as the country would like to’spend on 
a matter of this’ kind, and by ‘so “doing 
defer, |perhaps, for eighteen’ or ‘twenty 
years the accomplishment ‘of'' these ‘de- 
fences; or you may take that course whieh 
it will ‘be’ my duty to' recommend, ‘and én- 
deavour’ to complete’ them at the enrtiest 
possible period, without at’ the ‘same uae 
layitig ‘a the country a larger annua 
burden ‘ie would be. ineureeal if “you 
prosecuted these works’ mote slowly? ‘I 
mean you may—by revising by terninable 
annuities, to run for’ thirty ‘years, a’ sin 
that will be sufficient in the eourse’ Of 
three or four years to complete'these works 
—get within a short period ‘the ‘security 





| you require; ‘and! you will’ not(Jay upot 
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the country a much heavier annual) bur- 
den than that which would be incurred if 
you, were to wait until the slow process of 
annual, Votes: brought you the money ne- 
cessary to carry these works to a conelu- 
sion, My opinion: is,\that if these works 
are necessary, and I think common sense 
shows you they are necessary; if they are 
nevessary, they are necessary as soon as 
we ican get them. They, are necessary 
for time present ; and it would. be folly to 
postpone for eighteen or twenty years the 
completion of defences against dagers 
which, 1 hope, may not arise; but dangers 
which we may contemplate as possible, and 
which, if possible, may be possible in the 
eourse of a comparatively short space. of 
time. 

Now, that..is..a eourse which I:know is, 
to.a certain degree, a departure from ordi- 
nary usage ; it is contrary to principle to 
raise money by loans for the annual expen- 
diture- of the, coustry, in time of peace. 
To. do iso for the purpose of .dcfraying 
the ordinary expenses of the year, would 
be.as spendthrift a proceeding, as for an 
individual to borrow money every year to 
pay his household expenses, We know 
what would, be the fate of an individual 
who did so, and the country which, did 
so. would, no doubt, be brought into great 
and early embarrassment, But in private 
life Paxliament, by recent legislation, has 
empowered and. eneouraged individuals to 
raise money by loans, either from the Ex- 
¢hequer-bill Commissioners, or from pri- 
vate Companies, for the. purpose of effect- 
ing permanent; improvements ‘upon. their 
landed , property, spreading the repayment 
over a considerable period of time. Now, 
What.is sound poliey, recognized by Parlia- 
ment, in the ease of private individuals, 
cannot be unwise er inexpedient, as re- 
gards the greater and more, important in- 
terests of the nation, By, raising, money 
by termiuable annuities, we should prevent 
that Joan, from -becoming a permanent. ad- 
dition to the, debt of this country... L think 
that; ought to be avoided in all eases where 
it.is, possible; and, in the present ease, I 
am conyinced jit is possible. 

iow, Sir,/as to the. necessity of these 
works, I\think it is impossible for any man 
to cast his eyes, over, the face of Europe, 
and to.see and hear what is passing with- 
out. being gonvinced that the future is not 
free, from danger. It ‘is, difficult to say 
where the storm may burst; but the horizon 
8 charged with clouds, which. betoken-the 
possibility, of a tempest... The Committee, 
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of course, knows that in the maim dam 
speaking of our immediate neighbours 
across the Channel, and there:is no use in 
disguising it. It is in no unfriendly spirit 
that I am: speaking, No one has any 
right to take offence at considerations’ and 
reflections which are purely founded upon 
the principles of self-defence. We haye, 
it is true, recently concluded a commer- 
cial arrangement with France... [A langh.} 
These; Sir, 'are not matters to be treated 
with levity. ,These-are not arrangements 
without great value; for it is! well-known, 
and proved by experience, that. nations 
which have with each other great commer 
cial intereourse—nations between» which 
great mutual imterests are involved in the 
maintenance of: peace—are less likely to 
fall out) and become antagonists, than 
nations ‘between which those ties: are not 
cemented, But, at the same time these 


things, are not brought about at once. A 
great nation, which has:not hitherto been 
much addicted to commerce, whose mind, 
whose feelings, and: whose glories ‘have 
ehiefiy had relation to warlike operations— 
such a nation cannot be expected on a 
sudden to become entirely free from: its 


former habits, and at once'to comprehend 
all the benefits and advantages that arise 
from peacefal and commercial relations. 
I hope much from this treaty; but that 
treaty alone would be a frail security to a 
great nation like this, with extensive imter- 
ests, with great wealth, and whose shores 
are more open to attack than the’ land 
frontiers of any: country; because, whereas 
upon a land frontier the points of attack 
can be pretty well guessed, and can be 
guarded—a country whose’ frontiers are 
the sea, is open to attack at any point 
to which an enemy,! able to. command 
the sea, may choose to direct his force. 
Therefore, I say, it would be ‘folly to rely 
upon the future effects of the Commer- 
cial Treaty, when we know that we have 
vulnerable points which require’ artificial 
defences, and that we have the means 
of providing those defences. Is there no- 
thing in the state of Europe that leads 
us) to think that we might, by the course 
of events,’ be called upon’ to defend ours 
selves against hostile attack? We seo in 
France an army of 600 and odd thousand 
men, of whom 400 and odd thousand are 
actually under arms, and tlie remainder 
are merely on furlough, and can be called 
into the vanks in’a fortnight. That army 
is far greater ‘than France requires ‘for 
the purposes of defence. No nation ‘in 
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the world, would think, unprovoked, of at-| answer from day. te day. that something 


tacking France. Nothing could be gained 
by it; no one could expect to dismember 
France, and no one would fare. other- 
wise: than il. who ventured upon an unpro+ 
voked attack upon France ; and, there- 
fore, for the defence of Franee we may 
pronounce that vast army unnecessary. | I 
do: .not:mean. to: say that that army. is 
raised for the deliberate purpose of agres- 
sion... 1 trust itis not, but the possession 
of: power to aggress frequently gives the 
desire to do so. You cannot; you are not 
entitled to rely upon the forbearance of a 
stronger neighbour. You are bound to 
make your defensive means proportionate 
to his means of aggression. 

But, Sir, is it only on land that the ar- 
rangements of France are disproportionate 
to her necessities for defence ?. We know 
that:the utmost exertions have been made, 
and still are making, to ereate a navy very 
neatly equal to our own—a navy which 
cannot be required for purposes of defence 
for France, and which, therefore, we are 
justified in looking upon as a possible an- 
tagonist we may have to encounter—a 
navy which under present arrangements 
would give to our neighbours the means of 


transporting..within a very few hours a 
large and formidable number of troops to 


our coast. But, further, while on the one 
hand, the French navy has increased far 
beyond any amount that it has reached 
since the end of the last war, our navy has, 
on the otlier hand, from the change which 
has taken place from sailing ships to. steam, 
necessarily diminished in wumbers. We 
had at one time, as I have stated, eighty- 
four sail of the line, all sailing vessels; but 
this number has been necessarily greatly 
reduced. The right, hon. Baronet opposite 
(Sir John Pakington), when he was at the 
head of the Admiralty, did good service in 
proceeding to substitute steam line-of-battle 
ships for ‘sailing line-of-battle ships. 1 
trust we are. going on in the same course, 
and that in a short time we shall esta- 
blish our navy on isuch a footing of su- 
a tg in numbers to that of any neigh- 

uring, Power as.is absolutely necessary 
for our existence as a nation. | 1 say, how- 
ever, that we have no right to rely for our 
security on the mere forbearance of a rival 
Power. Our interests are spread over the 
whole surface of the globe. Agents. in 
every quarter. are. at all times liable, 
through an excess of zeal or a mistaken 
sense of duty, to: lead the nations they 
represent into difficulties:; and no.one can 
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may not happen in some part of. the world 
that will lead. to: disngreeable » communiz 
cations between different) Powers. With 
the utmost desire that) such matters may 
be amicably adjusted, . yet, if) one. eoun; 
try is greatly the strongest and, another 
country, greatly the. weakest, itis | very 
difficult for any atrangement to bei made; 
The stronger Power naturally, exacts, eon} 
ditions which the weaker may,not: be diss 
posed to grant, and, though in: the. case 
ofan arbitrary Monarehy. and, despotic 
Government things; might. be easily at 
ranged, yet where the weaker Power con- 
sists of a high-spirited and. patriotic: ma 
tion, | with free. institutions and), with the 
popular feeling manifested on every public 
event by. means. of a free press, you: may 
be quite sure that the bulk of! the na 
tion, who are not vesponsible for econse- 
quences, and who do not: know. very often 
the difficulties and dangers) that a. certain 
course of conduct might produce, would re- 
volt against the concessions made by the 
Government ; and if they were. told ithat 
those concessions were rendered. necessary, 
by the absence of the means. of defence, 
or by the neglect of former Governments 
to provide for the security of the country, 
they would vent their indignation against 
those in power, and lay the seeds of fu 
ture dissensions. with the foreign: country 
to whieh coneession had ‘been made. ; Thus, 
for the sake.of peace, it is desirable) that 
we should not live upon forbearance, but 
that we should be able fully. and effectually 
to defend ourselves, When that is the case 
no foreign country will, without: ample. rea- 
son and provoeation — which J trust; we 
never shall give -—disturb, the ‘state! of 
peaceful, relations that may exist with us. 

What, then, are the dangers to which 
we are exposed? They are of ‘two kinds 
—-I speak now only of the United Kingdom, 
and say nothing. of the Colonies: or our 
various foreign possessions. The: danger 
to. which we should be exposed: would: be 
that ‘of; invasion, for one or two, orl imay 
say three purposes—either with, the: hope 
of conquest, which I think no foreign coun- 
try would imagine to be possible ;; or, next, 
to get possession of the Metropolis, and 
there. levy heavy contributions, » and» by 
overbearing the spirit) and. hopes: of the 
country expect to dictate inthe: Capital 
terms of peace that would be ignominious 
to the country .and advantageous: to ithe 
invader.— The. third, and, asl think, mutch 
more probable attempt, would:be by: asud- 
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den ‘attack—by sea and by land, or by land 
if ‘theosea defences: were ‘too strong——on 
our naval arsenals, the cradles of our navy, 
which is our national strength, and by de- 
stroying at: the root our naval forces to lay 
us open afterwards to other measures of 
aggression ‘which an enemy might be in- 
elined or ‘enabled: to’carry carryout, Sir, 
Idismiss from my mind the idea that any 
foreign Power would dream of conquering 
this country’ with the view of permanent 
possession’; I: do'' not’ believe it’ would 
enter the mind of any one. No doubt 
London might’ be open to attack, but 
London is too vast) space to be sur- 
rounded by fortifications, You cannot for- 
tify London as has. been done with Paris. 
London must'‘be defended by an army in 
the field. "There are strong natural po- 
sitions’ between the coast and London, 
whieh, skilfully taken advantage of, might 
enable even’a small force to repel a larger 
force, and successfully drive back an inva. 
sion. And there is this to be said, that 
whatever amount of force an enemy might 
jand on our shores, so long as we: retain 
the-command of the sea, that force must 
ultimately be lost, because its communica- 


tions: would be eut off, its supplies ren- | 


dered impossible, and, sooner or later, it 
would be compelled to sarrender as prison- 
ers of war, It might do great) mischief ; 
it'might: cause extensive destruction of life 
and property, and entail great misery on 
the country ; but ultimate success of ‘such 
an operation would not, I apprehend, enter 
the: mind of any military man, nor could 
such au operation be regarded as one likely 


-to be attended with permanent advantage 


to an enemy, except in'so far as it might 


‘inflict injary on this country. 


\ Well, ithen, Sir, the operation which I 


‘apprehend is. most: likely to be attempted 


is ‘that of landing a considerable foree for 


-the purpose of destroying our dockyards. 


If your-dockyards ‘are destroyed, your navy 
‘iscut up'by the reots: If any naval action 
webe then to take place, your enemy, what- 
ever ‘the success of it might be, would have 
hisidockyards, arsenals, and stores! to refit 
and) replenish,’ and reconstruct: his navy ; 
while; with your dockyards ‘burned’ and 


‘your stores destroyed, you would have no 


means: of refitting’ your/navy and’ sending 
itiout again to battle: . 1f ever we-lose the 
command! of ithe sea, what becomes of ‘this 


country #) Only Jet: hon: Gentlemen’ con- 
‘sider how dependent we are for everything 


that constitutes national wealth—aye, and 
a large! portion vot ‘national food; on free 
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eommunieation by sea. | We import about 
10,000,000 quarters ef corn annually, be- 
sides enormous quantities of coffee, sugar, 
and tea, and of cotton, which isuext to:corn 
for the support of the people, by enabling 
them 'to earn their food. Our wealth de- 
pends on the exportation of the products of 
our industry, which we exchange for those 
things that are. necessary: for our social 
position. Our exports amount to consider: 
ably more than 100 millions. in: value :an+ 
nually. .Pieture to yourselves for a mo- 
ment such, places as. Liverpool, . Bristol, 
Glasgow, and London, that is to say, the 
Thames blockaded by:.a ‘hostile fovee. 
What would become of the industry and 
wealth of the country in such a ease ? 
The consequences which would follow: the 
landing of any considerable hostile forse 
upon our shores it is impossible to eontera 
plate: without ‘fear and alarm it would 
produce results which no Government and 
no nation by its negleet and apathy ought 
to render possible. Some gentlemen think 
that we keep up excessive peace establish- 
menta in regard to troops; but, at least, 
we ought to be prepared to resist what 
ever force can be brought against us. If 
London. were in danger, what you would 
'avant would be to fight a battle, or two 
battles, or three, if you please—the first, 
| 1. hope, would be sufficient— with the 
| greatest amount of military force you could 
| bring against the force that attacked you. 
But your army being limited im amount, 
| and your military means limited,’ and your 
| dockyards being ‘points : that' require de- 
‘fence, the way to get the largest: possible 
| foree:to meet an. enemy ‘in ‘the. field. is 
to make arrangements for requiring the 
|smallest amount of military force to de- 
fend those important positions—y our doek- 
| yards and arsenals. It is obvious that 
if large forces are required to defend 
your dockyards,' you eannot concentrate 
for the defence of London that amount. of 
foree whieh would be necessary to meet an 
invading army... Therefore, it is demon- 
strable that fortifications for your dock- 
yards + the effect of »which will be: to 
equalize: by artificial means, ‘for purposes 
of resistance, the smaller force within and 
the larger force without. these fortifications 
will be, in fact, means for the defence of 
London, because they will set free a large 
amount of foree. for the defenee of: the 
eapital by operations in the field, There 
-are those who say why'should you | confine 
your defences to such places.as Portsmouth, 
Plymouth, ‘Devonport; Pembroke, and the 
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like; and leave London undefended? Where 
are’ your fortifications for London? My 
answer to them is, that ditehes and walls 
and’ bastions are not a defence for a great, 
vast eity like London, surrounded as it 
is by districts as thickly populated as any 
of the villages in the interior. The only 
defence for London is’ an army in the 
field, and any means which enable you to 
make that arniy'as large as your military 
establishments will allow are directly sub- 
servient to the defence of the capital itself. 

‘Then we ‘are ‘told that we ought not to 
confine our arrangements to our dockyards, 
and other such points—that there are other 
places of great importance—Liverpool, for 
instance—n port of great wealth and im- 
portance ; Bristol, Neweastle, and other 
sea-ports. My answer to those who make 
this objection is that we have not neglected 
these outports, but that the defence of 
these great commercial towns need not be 
of the same kind and character as those 
required for your dockyards. These towns 
partake in a great degree of the nature of 
London. They contain vast populations, 
for whose supply it would be difficult to 
provide if they were surrounded by walled 
enclosures and were tostand a siege. They 


eovor vast spaces of ground, with suburbs 
extending far beyond them; and forti- 
fications, unless they stand on a space 
entirely free from houses, would be of no 
use. To defend those towns, therefore, 
against a ‘force once landed, would be 
as difficult as to provide a similar de- 


fence’ for London. These towns, besides, 
are not likely to be attacked by an army 
landed for the purpose of oceupying them. 
What Government at all skilled in mili- 
tary operations would think of sending 
a large force to attack Liverpool, even 
with the certainty of suceess? Liver- 
pool taken, no doubt, would create'a great 
deal’of loss and injury to the district which 
surrounds it, but Liverpool taken would 
not have the same effect on the political 
condition of the country as London taken. 
It.is clear, therefore, that the enemy who 
wanted to strike:a blow would: go at onee 
to the heart of the country, He would go 
to: London, he would not waste: his time 
and throw away his resources by an at- 
tack-on an outlying point. But we have 
taken measures —my right hon. Friend the 
Secretary for War is now pursuing them— 
to iptotect not merely Liverpool and  Bris- 
tol, but. several other important commer 
cial, ports, from the only kind of: attack to 
whieh: they aré liable—the attaek sof smull 
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squadrons for'the purposes of mischief and 
for levying contributions, withotit any Taree 
force being landed, That protection can be 
given by batteries, cither permanent ‘or fy 
the nature of earthworks, for which’ ati: 
ple means can be provided ‘in a different 
manner from that to which we resort ‘for 
the dockyards. We have therefore thought 
it right to follow the’ recommendations of 
the Military’ Commissioners, and confing 
these proposed defensive works to the points 
which they have indicated. 
There are many Gentlemén who think 
that the sum estimated by these Commis: 
sioners ‘is excessive for the purpose, We 
ean only judge of these things’ by compati- 
son, and if we find that othet eountriés 
have spent sums corresponding in amount 
for similar purposes, wanting them perhaps 
not so urgently as we do, it may be thought 
that the demand ‘now presented is not out 
of proportion to the object to be attained. 
(have inquired what other countries have 
done in this respect, and [ will give ‘the 
Huuse the result. In the first place, how- 
ever, I should say that that portion of the 
Estimate of the Commissioners which ap- 
plies to what they ¢all armaments and 
floating defences—namely, to guns’ and 
floating batteries—is an expenditure which 
we think should properly come out of the 
annual revenuc. In the course of the four 
years which will be required for the comple- 
tion of the proposed works it is to be ex- 
pected that, in the ordinary course of things, 
tlre artillery for these works will be complet- 
ed, and it is not necessary to include those 
things in the sum which I propose to faise 
by terminable annuities. We are of opiion 
\ that, instead of £11,000;000 ‘odd, whielr 
| make up the total Estimate of tle Commis, 
| sioners, £9,000,000 would be ‘sufficient for 
| all the purposes which we contemplate in 
this raatter. It should be’ remeimbered that 
out of that there is £1,835,000 taken for the’ 
purchase of land, part of which, no doubt, 
will have to be covered by works, btit'a 
considerable’ portion of which would ‘be 
available for letting if a manner to produce 
some sort of returu annually for the money 
expended. Phat will reduce the actual sum 
for works to £7,165,000. But what has 
France done in regard to these thitygs 
Franee, which is not a country so likely to 
be invaded, ‘not requiring so much’ defence 
—2 country whose only accessible’ frontier 
lies between Belgitvim on’ the one hand, and 
Switzerland on ‘thé other—because an at- 
taek upon France by the Alps is ‘tow out 
of the question; ‘and-an’ attaek' from Spain’ 
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through , the \Pyrenees, is, an, aggression 
against, which no Frenchman would think 
if necessary to provide. In the year 1841 
the French Assembly voted £13,255,616 
for. works, of which, the fortifications of 
Paris. alone cost £5,600,000, and. the 
works, as | am reminded by my right hon, 
Friend, the, Secretary for War, were not 
done by contract to, be paid for in the usual 
way, but the workmen employed. were sol- 
diers, who, only received their ordinary pay 
in that capacity, so, that, the works cost 
less than they would have done if made by 
hired, Jabour., Cherbourg has cost,, from 
first to last,, £8,032,0v0... France now 
feels that the great improvement in cannon 
and the greater range of missiles have ren- 
dered both Cherbourg and Toulon less secure 
from attack fromthe. sea than, they, were 
before. , Further works, therefore, at Cher- 
bourg are going, on, which I have included 
in this, £8,000,000, and at, Toulon other 
works are in, progress, which will cost 
£475,000. What, have the Netherlands 
done? At the end. of ‘the. war it. was 


deemed right. to improve and extend the 
works of those fortresses on the frontier of 
the Netherlands, now forming part of Bel. 
gium, which were likely to be attacked by 


an enemy,coming from the west, There 
was spent, on those works £6,409,000. 
There was no land to purchase, the works 
were already. existing, they had only to be 
improved and, extended ; there was less, to 
be done.on them than we have to do in re- 
gard to the works now proposed. How have 
the Germans thought in regard to these 
matters? The fortresses of  Coblentz, 
Ulm, and Radstedt have cost £3,022,000; 
Posen, Konigsberg, and another fortress 
not yet finished, have cost £2,829,000, 
The works at, Alessandria in Italy. have 
cost nearly 7,000,000 francs. Russia, since 
1813, has spent 7,250,000 on her. fortifi- 
cations, of . which- £2,000,000 , belong to 
Cronstadt. My hon, and gallant Friend the 
Member for Southwark (Siz Charles Na- 
pier) ean, tell us how effectual those fortifi- 
cations were, Other naval officers, too, can 
tell us of what value they were, for whereas 
we bombarded Sweaborg and destroyed it, 
none of; our officers, gallant as. they were 
and strong as were their fleets, were, able 
to, get near enough to Cronstadt to have a 
chanee, of. attacking it with any success, 

nd, Sir, Russia is, not inactive now, , Du- 
nng the whole of the last winter, the most; 
energetic means were, taken, still further to 
streugthen, those works... Two thousand, 
cartsavere employed, all the. winter in eon- 
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veying across the ice immense masses of 
stone, in cases twenty-four feet square, to 
the extent of 14,000 cubic fathoms, sixteen 
tons to the fathom, so that when the thaw 
came they might sink and render the bar- 
rier in front of Cronstadt still stronger and 
more effectual to prevent, approach om the 
north, .1, say, then, when, we \see, other 
countries ‘alive to the possibility of attack 
and laying out these sums, on their de- 
fences, it really would be criminal in, the 
people of this country if they were to neg- 
lect doing something of the same kind) for 
the purpose of defending those most. im- 
portant positions on our coasts. 

I have nodoubt that when these works 
are completed,, as I trust they will be ina 
short space of time, they will place us in 
a position of comparative safety. . The 
destinies of nations are in the hands of a 
higher Power, but it is the duty of man 
to do all that he reasonably can to deserve 
the, support of that protecting Power, 
When these works are finished, we may 
say— 

" ——“ Be gracious, Heaven! 

“ For now laborious man has done his part.” 
We shall have done everything that, hu- 
manly speaking, lies jn our power to pro- 
tect ourselves from invasion. If danger 
were to arise, 1 have no, doubt we should 
be able to muster in, the field a force suffi- 
cient to resist, and successfully resist, any 
invader who might present himself upon 
our shores. ,, We should. show that the 
Lritish nation are, as they always have 
been, eapable of making any exertion 
that.may, be required, of them, At the 
beginning of the second act of the late 
war we had 470,000 Volunteers. Now; 
we have 130,000; but, if there were any 
imminency, of danger, there is no doubt 
that. that number would, be double, or 
treble, or four, times greater than it is at 
present. We should show that we have— 

“ The unconquerable will, 


« The courage never to submit. or yield, 
“ And what.is else not to be overcome.” 


But, with all that, I say that any Govern- 
ment who had this Report before it, who 
knew what our dangers and our necessities 
are, who knew what are the means: of re- 
medying and guarding against them, and 
yet should: fail to eall:upon this House to 
furnish it with the requisite resources for 
providing those defences which’ are indis- 
pensable, would be betraying its: duty, 
would: be guilty of a high erime and mis- 
demeanour, and. would deserve—lI say it 
vot as a mere metaphor, but sin sober, 
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solemn earnest—would deserve the penal- 
ties of impeachment. And I cannot be- 
lieve that any House of Commons to which 
this proposal is made would do otherwise 
than respond to the feeling of the country 
by adopting it. I am quite sure that any 
House of Commons which should have that 
appeal made to it, and should turn a deaf 
ear to it, would lose irretrievably and for 
ever the confidence and good opinion of the 
nation. 

Sir, I now beg to submit the Resolution 
with which I shall conclude, namely — 

“ That it is the opinion of this Committee that 
towards providing for the Construction of Works 
for the Defence of the Royal Doekyards and Arse- 
nals, and of the Ports of Dovor and Portland, and 
for the creation of a Central Arsenal, a sum not 
exceeding £2,000,000”— 
which is the sum we propose to take for 
the present year— 

“be charged upon the Consolidated Fund of the 
United Kingdom ; and that the Commissioners of 
Her Majesty’s ‘ireasury be authorized and em- 
powered to raise the said sum by Annuities for a 
term not exceeding thirty years, and that such 
Annuities shall be charged upon, and be payable 
out of, the said Consolidated Fund.” 

Sir, the course we propose is this—We do 
not ask the House to vote at once the 
£9,000,000 which we think will be requisite 
for the completion of ‘these works. The 
works will necessarily be spread over three 
or four years. We think that £2,000,000 
are as much as can advantageously be 
spent between the present time and this 
time twelve months. We therefore limit 
our present demand to that amount, re- 
serving it to ourselves, if we should be in 
office, or to those who may succeed us, to 
apply annually to Parliament for such other 
portions of the £9,000,000 as may be found 
necessary in each successive year. There 
will be laid before Parliament each year an 
account of the application of the money so 
voted. I propose to bring in a Bill which 
will, in fact, be an Appropriation Act for 
this purpose, by which the money thus 
raised shall be paid into a separate account 
kept distinct from the ordinary reyenue of 
the country, and which shall be strictly 
applicable to these purposes and no other. 
An annual account shall be laid before 
Parliament for each instalment. I do not 
now pretend to say the exact amount of 
annual interest at which these £9,000,000 
of terminable annuities may be raised. 
That will depend on the state and cireum- 
stanees of the market. But it happens 
that there are termivable annuities which 
were raised for a period of forty-four years 
in 1823, ‘and which’ will therefore expire 


Viscount Palmerston 
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in 1867, iuvolving an annual payment of 
£580,000. Well, it is quite clear, what. 
ever may be the rate of interest at which 
these terminable annuities may be disposed 
of, that the aggregate charge for the 
whole £9,000,000 will fall far short of the 
£580,000 which will drop in 1867 ; so 
that the only additional charge beyond 
that now incurred which will arise from 
this measure will be limited to the interyal 
between the present time and the year 
1867. In 1867 these other terminable 
annuities will drop in, and from that period 
to the end of the thirty years for which 
these new annuitics will run, only a portion 
of that £580,000 will remain as a charge 
upon the public. I think that the course 
we have proposed will, on the one hand, 
provide adequately for the defence of these 
various important positions, and, on the 
other, will involve as small an annual 
charge on the country as it is. possible to 
impose. The £2,000,000 which we ask 
at first will be applied more or less to all 
the different places which sre pointed out 
in the Report of the Commissioners. It 
is obvious that that sum will not be sufii- 
cient. for undertaking all the works so re- 
commended ; but as those works cannot 
all be undertaken at once, we think the 
£2,000,000 will suffice for our present 
purpose. There will be laid before Parlia- 
ment a schedule to show in what. propor- 
tions the £2,000,000 will be divided among 
these different places. Sir, 1 hope the 
Committee, notwithstanding the caveat of 
the hon, Member for Birmingham, will be 
disposed to agree to the Resolution to- 
night. There will be ample opportunity, 
on the Resolution being reported, and on: 
leave being obtained to bring in the Bill, 
and in Committee for discussing the whole 
matter at length. The Session, is far ad- 
vanced, and it is essential that Parliamen- 
tary authority should be given to the pro- 
posal without’ any delay that can reason- 
ably be avoided. At the same time we 
have no wish to deprive hon. Members, or 
tlie House at large, of all those proper 
opportunities for discussion which are nar 
turally demanded upon a measure the im- 
portance of which we are far from seeking 
to underrate, 
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Motion made, and Question’ proposed, 

“That it is the opinion of this Committee that, 
towards ‘providing fot the Construction of Works 
for the Defence of the Royal Dockyards:and Ars 
senals, and of the Ports.of, Dovor and Portland. 
and for the creation of 9 Central Arsenal,ja sum, 
not exceeding two million potinds, be charged 
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n the Consolidated Fund of the United, King- | the medium of terminable annuities ?,, What 


dom, and that the Cotmmissioner's of Her Majesty's 
Proasury be ‘authorized and empowered to raise 
the said;sum: by Annuities for a term not:exceed- 
ing, thirty years; apd that, such Annuities shall 
becharged upon ;and be payable out. of. the said 
Consolidated” dnd? ; é 

“Mi. HUBBARD aid, he wislied,to say 
a few words on the latter part, of the Reso. 
lution, and the mode of raising the money, 
if it were thought desirable to raise it in 
the most, economical way, the House would 
certainly not resort to terminable annuities, 
The holders of those securities had so often 
suifered, that no capitalist would now lend 
money on them without taking a large 
margin indeed ‘for the risk to which he 
was exposed. A large allowance would be 
insisted on not only for the continuance of 
the present income tax, but also for the 
possible increase of that impost, It would 
be impossible, ‘to borrow money in the way 
proposed by the Government without losing 
a sum of from 5 to 10 per cent on the 
total amount of money they were to re- 
eeive, By adhering, to terminable annui- 
ties, lie did not think it would be any, ex- 


aggeration to,.say that out of the whole! 


£12,000,000, they would throw away ' 


£1,000,000. The noble Lord had_re- 
ferred, by way of analogy, to the practice 
of landowners’ charging their estates, for 
the improvement of , their lands ; and he 
wished to call the attention of the House 
to the difference that existed between that 
case and the course proposed by the Go- 
vernment. The landowners did not borrow 
their money on termjnable annuities ; they 
made provision for repayment of. the loan, 
eapieal and ‘interest in, a given, term of 
ears. 








wore, they, told, by the, Chaneellor of the 
Exchequer in bringing forward his Budget? 
That we bad £2,000,000 of Long Annuities 
falling in, But what were.we called upon.to 
do now ?.. To borrow £2,000,000. more, 
Therefore, what was, the,virtue of such, a 
mode of borrowing? We could never repay 
our debts if.we were in a position to be ob- 
liged to borrow again.. The only, mode,of 
repaying debts was by their repayment out 
of surplus revenue, which. we, could. only 
obtain by economy in the managenent of our 
expenditure. It came to this—if the House 
doubted that its suecessors would have the 
good sense and intelligence to repay the 
Joan out of surplus revenue, let them accept 
the proposition of the noble Lord; but if 
they were of his opinion, that it was useless 
to fetter themselves by engagements of, 
this kind, which they could not force them- 
selves to keep, let them not borrow the 
money in a manner which would, upon the 
whole amount, add many hundred thou- 
sand pounds to the cost of these works, 
Mr. BRIGHT: I shall not go into the 
point to which the hon, Gentleman has re- 
ferred, nor to that which is a thousand 
times more important—the proposition of 
the, noble Lord; but I will undertake to 
say that, during the seventeen years that I 
have sat in this, House, 9 question of this 
character, of this magnitude, and involving 
the expenditure of such enormous sums of 
money, has never before been brought 
forward without, notice, and the House 
been asked to adopt it the same. evening. 
The noble Viscount speaks of £9,000,000 
or £12,000,000 ; but it is impossible for 


If the House was prepared to fol-| any ene who has read that Report, and 


low. that course, Jet them propose to pay | knows what we all do of public works, not 
back the sum in yearly instalments, Land- | to come to the conclusion that in all proba- 
lords who borrowed money to improve their | bility there will be an expenditure of double 
estates did not adopt the form of termina- , that amount. I believe that as sure as 
ble annnities ; but that, of logos repayable | you commenee, those works, instead , of 
in a certain tefm of years, capital, and! spending £12,000,000, you will spend 
interest. Why should tlre, noble Lord not | £24,000,000; and,. without reference to 
resort to the more productive, medium of | the principle of the matter at all, I am 
Consols ? He, was aware of the answer he ; not, at all prepared to give my sanction to 
would! receive—that ‘it was desirable to! a Resolution like that, which, has never 
throw the burden on the, present genera- | been placed upon tlie table of the House, 
tion, and for that purpose the noble-Lord | which, we heard for, the first time, from, the 
proposed that the sum should be repaid in lips of, the noble Lord at the conclusion of 
thirty years. Well, that might be an ex-| his speech, and which inyolyes the House 
cellent, plan,;, but, what, did,it imply ?)/It | and the country in so epormous an expendi- 
implied, this—that, they could not trust the | ture. I will not go into the question as to 
House ,of, Commons to provide the funds. whether, or not it is necessary that any- 
for repayment year by year., And what) thing of this kind should be done... In the 
security! for the’ repayment! of the loan | name of, the House I protest against. its 
Would be obtdined by borrowing it through | being entrapped, if 1 may use such a term, 
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or invited, or cajoled into agreement to a 
Resolution of this kind without notice. I 
shall not even say what I think of the tone 
and manner of the speech of the noble 
Lord, He will hear of them on another 
occasion, no doubt, I shall content my- 
self with moving that you, Sir,, report 
Progress and ask leave to sit again ; and I 
beg to state that I shall divide the House 
upon that question, that if there are Gen- 
tlemen in the House who. will support me, 
and the Resolution is pressed to-night, the 
Committee will have the pleasure of di- 
viding a good many times before it is 
agreed to. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT; I think it 
is but fair that. the Committee should be 
in possession of some of the details of the 

lan as it is proposed to be carried into 
effect by the Government, before they are 
called upon to vote for the Resolution 
which has been proposed by the noble 
Viscount. It is difficult, in discussing so 
large a scheme, to make oneself intelligi- 
ble to the House, but I will endeavour to 
point out what are the portions of the 
scheme to which the Government attaches 
the greatest importance, and which they 
propose to take first, partly because of 


their importance, and partly because there 
is, for obvious reasons, great facility in 


eommencing them, I observe that many 
hon. Members have in their hands the Re- 
port upon which the recommendations of 
the Government have been founded, and if 
they will follow me I will explain as shortly 
and, as clearly as I can what are the 
works which we propose to take first. The 
whole sum which the Government asked 
to be voted this year, and to be raised by 
terminable annuities, is, in round numbers, 
#£2,000,000; but that is not the whole sum 
which they intend to spend within the year 
if the House should sanction their pro- 
posal. There is upon the Estimates, which 
have not yet been laid before Parliament, 
except a lump sum for fortifications in the 
ordinary Army Estimates, a sum of about 
£450,000, which is to be devoted to carry- 
ing on some of the very works which are 
included in this general proposition, The 
Commissioners, it will be observed, give 
two distinct sets of Estimates, one for the 
completion of works now in progress, and 
the other for the erection of works not yet 
begun. . If you add the £450,000 charged 
for works in progvess in the ordinary Army, 
Estimates, you will find that the sum. pro- 
posed to be expended in. the year, will 
amount, to about £2,500,000. 


Mr. Bright 
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Now, Sir, [ suppose there can be. no 
doubt about this, that of all the places to 
be defended Portsmouth is the most im. 
portant. All | believe are agreed about 
that, Therefore, we propose to deal :al, 
most, entirely with, the sea defences, at 
Portsmouth, and to, commence: the. works 
covering a great part.of the land faces 
Now, 1 have heard it said that the defence 
of Portsmouth ought; to be by a fleet, 
[Sir Cuartes Naprer: Hear, hear!]. The 
gallant, officer has said that, but 1 think 
that I shall have him on my side if he, re, 
flects what is the main object, of a fleet, 
and what is the main object, of a dock. 
yard. You want your fleet to be constantly 
moving about, and if once you are induced 
to defend Portsmouth by a fleet at Spit, 
head you have lost that fleet. You are 
then endeavouring to do the work of. per. 
manent fortifications with perishable ma: 
terials such as ships. . Those ships are 
invaluable because they have the power of 
moving to whatever point requires imme; 
diate defence, but if you condemn them to 
be the fortifications by whieh your, dock, 
yard is to be defended you cannot move 
them, and lose that which: constitutes their 
chief value. What is the object of a dock, 
yard except to make a fleet? But if the 
object of a fleet is to defend .a dockyard, it 
would be eheaper and better to have neither 
one nor the other. You, must.defend that 
whieh, makes the fleet by something othet 
than the fleet which is made, by it, You 
must be able to send your fleet at. a, mos 
ment’s notice to ae¢t hostilely against the 
enemy ; but in order to do that, you must 
have something left behind which shall not 
be moveable, which sball be permanent, and 
be capable of defending. these, dockyards, 
I am going to say one thing upon, this sub- 
ject which it is necessary.that I should say, 
because I anticipate the objections which 
will, be raised to-night. 1 know it,has 
been stated, and especially with regard. to 
Portsmouth, that there are in the evidence 
the opinions of naval men pointing out, thé 
weakness)of its present defences and show 
ing how it might be attacked, and, it has 
been asked how ean the Government, take 
the responsibility of showing, up the; weak, 
ness. of these defences. when. information 
may by that means be communicated ,, to 
our.enemies? Well, Sir, in constitu: 
tional Government wo. must risk a, great 
deal.. , .1f the, House. of , Commons is; to 
deal, as I hope it will deal, ina generous 
and patriotic spirit, with this; question, you 
must, take it, into, your confidence, |) You 
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eannot use’ reserve; ‘you cannot say fo this 
House, “‘ We call upon you to spend large 
sums, but we will’ not show any’ justitica- 
tion,’ ~You-must'take it upon trust.’ We 
will not tell’ you how the money is to be 
expended; it isa question ‘of ‘confidence iti 
the discretion of the’ Government.’”' The 
House of Commons would rightfully ‘say; 
“Lay before us the materials upon which 
you formed your jadgmetit, in order to en: 
able us to form one for ourselves.” In this 
country you must deal with Parliament ia 
that spirit at whatever risk; and it would 
be an’ immense risk, if you had a doubt 
about the sucvess of 'the measure. But't 
have ‘nod doubt as to the success of’ the 
meastire. “I do not care about showing up 
the weak places, if I know that you will as- 
sist the Government to make them strong. 
That is the proper way in which to meet 
this difficulty} a Uifficulty upon which we 
liad to decide, but in ‘regard to which IT 
believe that we have decided rightly, be- 
eiuse | am eoufident!that the country will 
be ‘disposed to forward the efforts of the 
Government to put the dockyards in a 
state of security.. At Portsmouth we pro- 
pose to proceed first with the sea de- 
fences, and the landing places in the Isle 


of Wight, which, after all, is the break- 


water of Portsmouth harbour.’ We pro- 
pose to take three ont of the five points 
proposed for defence at Spithead. ©] will 
nét quote from the c¢vidence; bat hon. 
Gentlemen who have read the Report, must 
have’ seen that naval ‘men tell us that 
the atichorage of Spithead is not a safe 
one:’ ‘Steam has dome in there again, and 
would enable ‘a’ hostile navy to make 2 
rapid invasion upon that ancliorage. Spit- 
hexd isa harbour not only for ships of 
war, whicli'! cai defend ‘themselves, but 
also for mnetchant’ vessels’ taking refuge 
either from bad weather,'or from an’enemy 
inthe Channel. We’ take these’ three 
works out of the five which have been ‘pro- 
osed, bechuse about them no doubts have 
cen expressed. As to'the work upon the 
Spit; F believe’ that sore doubts liave beet 
chtertained. Tt has been said ‘that it' would 
bea bitoy'to ‘leud ships in. ‘For my own 
part,’I do ‘iiot-attach much importance to 
that‘objection. There are buoys which are 
very unittrattive to’ hostilé ships. Ves- 
sels Wo'not like to eome near great’ tiers 
of guns, and at'night there would be no 
liglits if these works: The marks by whieh 
A’ hostilé fleet could attack Portsmouth at 
Hight, would! be’ ‘tlre’ Tiglits'\in’ Portsitiouth 
tid Gosport, and ‘hot any in dre towers 
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upon those ‘shoals.’ ‘which in’ themselves 
would not be’ visible: We propose; also, 
to complete the works’ at’ Gosport, whieh 
are now very niuch advanced, ‘and to''go 
on Sth ‘the defences’ to thé tiorthward, 
taking not the whole number of ‘forts upon 
the plan, but five instead of éight:’ We 
propose’ to: finish’ other works ‘at Pérts- 
mouth, “and that will be all’ that “willbe 
done this year at that place. ‘The cost’ of 
the works at Portsmouth, when completed; 
will be £1,920,000, including the purchase 
of land: [Sir Joun Paxryeron : This 
year?] No; for the completion of the 
works, The sum to be spent this year 
will ‘be about £540,000. 

At Plymouth Wwe propose to take the sea 
defences,—that is, the ‘work: behind the 
breakwater, and the work’ upon Staddon 
Point,’ and the three works to ‘the vorth- 
east, defending it from any force which 
might advance from Torbay, All the works, 
when finished, will ‘cost £1,200,000, of 
which we shall this year spend soniething 
like £500,000. 

At Pembroke it is proposed simply td 
have some works at the landing places in 
the neighbourhood, and to ereet a work on 
the north, which will stand upon an’ emi+ 
nence, and arrest the progress. of any 
enemy who may advance from’ that side. 
Those works, when completed, will cost 
about £220,000, of which we ‘propose to 
spend this year about £130,000. 

I’ think no Gentleman will deny that 
whatever is to be done ‘for strengthening 
the Thames, ought to be done’ at once. 
We propose, therefore, to take £180,000, 
of which we shall this year probably not 
be able to lay out more than £40,000, or 
£50,000.’ The same-applies to Chatham 
and the Medway. At Dovor it is proposed 
simply to hasten the existing works, ‘and 
to commence a work on ground abore which 
commands the castle ; and the same coursé 
is to be pursued at Portland. ‘It has been 
proposed by the Commissioner's to make 
a large’ purchase of land at thé’ latter 
place ; under’ the impression that, some 
tithe ‘or other, there ‘will be a tiaval’ esta- 
blishment there. | Tle Government, how- 
ever, do not intend to carry that pro- 
position into effect ; because it would be 
impossible to defend froni bombardment 
from the seaward any works in the ‘nature 
ofan arsenal or a-dock yard which might be 
érééted. ‘at! Portland. “We wish Portland 
to be'made' perfectly safe Asan atichorage, 
but we do not ednteniplitemaking’a large 
naval establishment there, ’‘Portlund would 
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be open 'to the same objection as Sheerness, 
and would be constantly. exposed to be 
bombarded from the sea without any power 
of resistance. The only other! works which 
I have to mention are those at Cork, where 
there is‘ magnificent harbour, and where 
we propose to erect works which will ulti- 
mately éost £120,000; of which about 
£20,000 will: be expended in the present 
year. Webelieve the works at Cork will 

t that harbour ina good state of defence. 

know not whether the Committee ‘now 
clearly‘ understand what are the works 
which the Government intend to commence 
at once; but I may say generally that they 
are the sea defences everywhere, partially 
the land defenees at Plymouth and Chat- 
ham, and nearly the whole of the Jand de- 
fences at Portsmouth. ‘Those are the 
works which will be commenced in the pre- 
sent year, and which will ultimately, when 
completed, involve usin an expenditure: of 
nearly £5,000,000. 

The hon. Member for Birmingham (Mr. 
Bright) says he knows what public works 
are, and he will be much surprised if we 
get out’ of these under £24,000,000,. in- 
stead of £12,000,000. ‘The Government 
have excluded from their’ proposals the 
cost of everything which is perishable. 
It would not be honest to saddle posterity, 
‘even in tho limited form of terminable -an- 
nuities, with a charge for that which pe- 
-rishes'soon after itis created. Armaments 
are perishable. ‘Your cannon become: use- 
Jess and: unserviceable ‘after a few years. 
: Floating batteries, which are proposed as 
one'means of defence, and which are po- 
‘pular with: many gentlemen, would. cost 
more than solid defences, because they are 
like ships, whieh ‘live only about. thirty 
years, At’ the end of that time, having 
‘cost an enormous amount for repairs in the 
meanwhile; they would have to be rebuilt. 
There is a further disadvantage connected 
with floating batteries. At present we know 
little’ as to the way of making them invul- 
netable by iron coating, and if it should 
turn out that a floating battery was not in- 
vulnerable one unfortunate shot might send 
the’ whole’ concern to’ the bottom—men, 
guns, and al The Committee will see 
that there is‘an immense risk attached to 

floating batteries, which does not apply to 
solid defences. All the works we’ propose 
Will be of ia lasting and “permanent: cha- 

“deter, The estimates, moreover, ‘have 
been framed studiously and on parpose upon 
tlie’ largest’ possible seale, 

°* Weave taken a Very’ large sum for the 

Mr. Sidney Herbert 
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parchase of Jand, and, I) intend to introduge 
a Bill which will give us a power that, under 
the Defences Act, the, Seeretary of State 
does not possess. . lt will enable.us, where 
we want land as a gayon, around @ work, 
not to. purchase the fee-simple, but to buy 
up thejbuilding rights, paying the difference 
of value between agricultural. and, building 
land. There will be considerable advant- 
age in that provision, It will prevent; us 
from purchasing more land.than. is abso- 
lutely necessary for our purpose, and,,as 
most of the places where the, contemplated 
works are to be erected are Parliamentary 
boroughs, it is neither wise nor wholesome 
that Government should: become - large 
Janded proprietors, within them, Public 
opinion, moreover, is subject to sudden 
changes. We recollect the timo when there 
were no apprehensions .of .war,, and, when, 
in eonsequence of. the economical. notions 
which prevailed, laud of, immense. value to 
the national defence was sold... The Com- 
mittee will understand, that it; would, be 
much Jess luerative to sell a right.of | build- 
ing upon land than the land, itself,.and 
therefore we shall not be, exposed to, one 
very obvious temptation. As I have said, 
the estimates. are very large, because our 
defenees onght to be made as perfect.as 
possible ; but still the Government, as. they 
were bound todo, have, exercised .a. dis- 
erétion, espeeially.on the land. side,’ as to 
whether or not, ooking at the probabilities 
of attack, the wholeof /the. works reeom- 
mevided by the Commissioners. are.,abso- 
lutely necessary... The consequence , has 
been that where there has, been.a, doubt 
between engineer officers,as to whether 
additional, works are wanted or, not at, aay 
given place we have degided, in favour of 
the negative: view.. Hence, 1 have little 
doubt that the estimates we have framed 
will be found. more than sufficient to sect 
the expenses of the proposed works, and at 
the conclusion of the, business,.we may. dib- 
cover that we have, spent less, money on 
the defences than 'was originally contem- 


plated. ' 


Let me say a few words upon a question 
which has been very much discussed—the 


defence. of} London, [It has been asked 
while: you\are doing so much for the dock- 
yards and arsenal, why,do nat you, do some- 
thing for the defenee. of, London.»Ua- 
doubtedly that isa very popular.view)) But 
how is that defence ;to, be ,aceomplished,? 
A writeriof great, ability, and an eminent 
military ‘authority, in a populan, periodieal 
has proposed to defend London by; six forts 
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placed apart at distances of something like 
peveti or ten miles. What military com- 
mander, bent upon entering London, would 
‘stop’ beeause ‘he knows he has got «two 
small forts, one on°either side of him, each 
five miles off 2° Such a defence would not, 
Pimagine, shake his resolntion to makea 
raid upon London. ' But it is proposed that 
the ‘forts in question should: be ‘built: for 
fabulously small sums.’ ‘The land, for exam- 
ple, is to'be got’ for £200:an aere.' T know 
something about the purchase of land: in 
‘the inmmediate suburbs‘of London, and I say 
you would be more likely to pay from £2,000 
to £5,000 an aere.'’ Moreover, tho very 
places you would select for your forts ‘are 
‘just the sites which, fron: their height and 
picturesque character, are the best suited 
‘for villas and expensive gardens, and.which 
eonsequently bring the highest price. The 
zone around London is far more valuable 
‘than ‘that''around ‘any other ‘town in the 
world. ‘Each fort would require 'to be sur- 
‘rounded by a élear ‘space; in ‘fact,’ you 
would have to make @ kind: of desert round 
London, and the Tand would have ' to: be 
purchased at a cost so'enormous as to 'ren- 
der the completion’ of ‘the scheme’ impossi- 
ble. Talk of Jocking’ upmen! That is 
the objection taken to ‘the plans of the 
Commissioners.’ [am not certain whether 
it is'a sound’ one:’’ The plans have been 
modified, and a less force of men will be 
required than’ that''contenplated by the 
Commissioners. We have to consider the re- 
lative expense of men and works. When 
‘works are cheaper let us take works; when 
men are'chenper let us take men. It so’ hap- 
pens we are strongest in raw levies, ‘Raw 
Jevies cannot ‘be mancuvred in the’ field, 
but they may make a ‘brilliant and suceess- 
fal defenee behind works. The most unta- 
tored nations in the'world—the Turks: for 
instanee—fight stoutly behind works, but 
they will not stand im ‘tlie’ field. So your 
irrepulars’and Yaw levies should be used to 
defend your arsenals and dockyards. 

“But itis said’ that there is: no necessity 
for solid and permanent fortifications,’ Na- 
poleon; however, ‘wsed'‘to” soy that it was 
‘dangerous’to trust to ‘earthworks which 
“ate'to be got up on a'-sudden; unless 
there'is # strong foree bebind''them. ‘It 
has -been'stated that Sebastopol is an in- 
stance ‘of a suécessful' defence made ‘by 
earthworks ‘hastily verected: ’ But’ those 
earthworks were not ‘erected ona sudden, 
‘Wewere: never. able ‘to force ‘the sen de- 
‘fenees, (regular {fortifications »which) were 
‘eminently ‘suceessfal, and! we gave-the 
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enemy three weeks or a month to make 
their land defences. . That is'a | peculiarity 
in the case, and I believe that if Sebastopol 
had been defended by permanent works on 
the south side, to which we went : because 
they were strong fortifieations on the north, 
it never would have been attacked at all. 
Such a'step would have been looked! on. as 
impossible; Napoleon observed that a pro- 
vincial militia was a force to. defeud strong 
places. \Keep- your good | troops:. it ithe 
field,» he said,’ and place your. militia’ in 
works where they are as: good as the, best 
soldiers: in the world... That is my belief, 
and for the very reasons why it is cheaper, 
better,; and more seeure ta defend, your 
dockyards by pertnauent works, I think |it 
would: be impolitic to adopt the same course 
in’ the case of! London. rt 

I am sure the more the Committee re- 
flects on ‘the: proposals of the Government 
and examines the plans of the Commis- 
sioners, the more it will be satisfied that 
we have: taken ia wise and | politie course. 
It was an argument prominently put for- 
ward in Mr. Pitt’s time, though |} do not 
expect to hear it repeated now, that you 
cannot trust the Crown with the possession 
of places so strong, because they might be 
used as positions of aggression against the 
people. Ido not think that. any man in 
his senses would think of using such an 
argument in’ the present day. It had, 
however, a great eifect formerly, and Mr. 
Pitt’s plan to fortify Portsmouth aud,other 
places was defeated.: It. has /been sinee 
said that this.was.a fortunate circumstance, 
because otherwise a considerable expense 
would ‘have been: ineurred and we should 
have had to make other works over again. 
That, ‘however, is: not.so, for. Mr, Pitt’s 
plans showed great foresight and judgment, 
and a great: many of then are being ¢ex- 
ecuted at present.’ Though: you are,now 
compelled to. extend your fortifications fur- 
ther, owing to the longer range. of guns, 
and to:defend yourselves, by detached forts, 
instead of continuous Jines, yet/it is always 
an advantage when you have detached fonts 
to-have an inner line to fall, back upon; It 
is highly important that those places where 
the! means ' of your... power are, produced 
should have every appliance which skill and 
art could produce to make them secure. I 
will not delay the Comusittee longer, ‘but. I 
cannot sit dowd: without,expressing my 
earnest hope that they -will considen this 
question: to :be}.as,it really is,.a national 
question. Last yeas, when my: gallant, pre- 


decessor moved! the Army: Eatimates, I was 
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not go on ‘peddling with small ‘sums year 
by year; but that if the fortifications were 
necessary they onght ‘to be completed ‘at 
otite, and if not they ought to’ be abant 
doned.” The tight hon. and gallant Gen- 
tlenian repcated the-observation on another 
oveasion on the question being mooted by 
the right hon, Member for Stfoud (Mr. 
Horsman) whey T had the privilege of tak- 
ing part in the discussion: I had already 
made a proposal to the Government on the 
subject; but I thought it necessary to be 
strengtheried by the report of men eminent 
in’ science, und I believe that’ thereby we 
have found the tneans of making an enor- 
mous improvement in’ the gecurity of this 
eountry. I have laboured «at the matter 
with great auxiety, and I confess I should 
despair of this country if I thought the 
people’ would hesitate to make the sacrifice 
we ask. Of course, a large expense is to 
be incurred, and to be defrayed not in the 
cheapest way—by means of terminable 
securities. It is said that the money may 


be had more cheaply and’ easily by means 


of Consols.. No doubt; but is it-not im- 
portant to show that we-are not imposing 
a burden on posterity and making no cffort 
ourselves, and that this is an exceptional 
and ‘extraordinary proceeding? This conn- 
try, looking at ‘these questidiis with ‘an 
anxious mind, is determined ‘that the king: 
dom’ shall’ ‘be put into such ‘a state of 
security, tliat nothing less bat! enormous 
preparation, attended nevessarily with’ due 
notice, sliould be ‘able to’ producé a force 
that could’ make un itipression of ‘a per- 
manent nature upon it. If ‘these works 
are put into a ‘thorough state of’ defetice 
you may rest on your pillow in'the con- 
fidence that’ Pértsmouth or Plymouth, if 
attacked, will beable to defend itself, and 
you may then concentrate all your ciicrgies 
ujion the ‘défence of London, if you ‘think 
it tikely, to Be’ attacked. ’ Portstnouth, 
Portsdown, Dovor, and Chatham are really 
the great outworks of London,’and you are 
not neglecting London or the navy when 
you are doing these things. I'am sure 
thatthe Government have no wish to force 
this proposition in a hurry ‘through the 
House, and if hon. Gentlenien ‘wish for time 
to ¢onsider, jt will not be denied them. I hope 
they will give the subject’ the most earnest 
attention, confident that the Government 
will not be deserted bythe generosity and 
patriotism of the Pavianzent and the people. 
Mr. Sidney Herbert 
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great principle ‘to be ‘laid’ down’ with re 
speet to the national defences was ‘that; 
so ‘fat’ as ‘human’ foresight’ and ‘meats 
could provide, the Governihent’ of the: 
day should ‘be responsible for ' their 'suf- 
ficiency. | When ‘he''said’ ‘that he' did 


not in¢ah ‘a mere nominal’ responsibility; 


which’ as’ théy'' saw ‘was! but’ too~ ‘often’ 
placed on the Goverriment for thei’ acts.’ 
No 'punishitient could be too great for’ that 
Ministry who, by neglecting the’ construc! 


tion of needful works; allowed such ‘a ‘mise 


fortuie’ to occur as that of: the Metropolis 


falling into’ the ‘hands ‘of an ‘eneniy: § He’ 


thought that ‘that House dnd’ the ‘country 


hada tight, in’retarn for the large sums of 
money’ they ‘had willingly voted, ‘to expect! 
that the nation should be placed im’a state? 


of defence, ‘and made secure against the 
danger of any attack.’ The eountry would’ 
be willing to see’any money voted to secure! 
that objeet, and in ‘throwing the responsi: 
bility ‘on the Governmest he eould ‘not, 
for one, refuse to grant them the means to 
provide for the protection of ‘the eountry. 
He’ did not think it ‘wise for ‘individual 
Members of Parliament’ to ‘take ‘upon 
themselves, however competent to form 
at ‘opinion, to! criticise’ these plans, or 
to quote ‘military authorities who' did the’ 
sme’ thing. 
ber that such’ persons were not responsi’ 
ble, and that the plans tinder consideration 
were proposed by men responsible’ for'the 
advi¢e they gave. It! was this’ responsi? 
bility that’ he! wished ‘to ‘insist upon, not’ 
only for the plans themselves, but ‘for the 
construction of the works to be carried out. 
The fault of the military administration of 
this country had’ beew ‘that when | a “great’ 
error ‘was ¢ommitted! it was’ not possible ‘to! 
place one’s hand’ on the responsible: person. 
Now, he hoped with respeet to these large’ 
works,' for’ which’ ‘the’ ‘Hotise’ was? called’ 
upon to ‘vote’ 80° ‘great’ an’ ‘expenditare;’ 
that, at all everits, there would be’ sone 
person responsible to ‘the House for seeitg’ 
that this large sum was spent to’ the best’ 
advantage. «He ‘observed ‘froma paper 
placed in the’ hands of ‘hon: Members that 
day 'that the Defenee Committee expressed 
themselves ‘entirely in’ ‘favour of ‘the views: 
of the Royal Cominission; ‘but: they’ said)! 
further, that either with or without! forti# 
fications, there must’ be a oreat addition to 
the’ revular army. | The total of Her'Ma” 
jesty’s’ forees, inchiding “15,000 of ‘the'lo 
en! Burbpean forces in Indit, was 245,000 
mett.:' Pf, then; the largest nutaber! of 
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troops. which it was reckoned could be 
required in India were maintained there— 
namely, 80,000-+the average number re- 
quired in the Colonies and our military sta- 
tions abroad being 40,000, that would leave 
a body of 125,000 regular troops in_ this 
country, ‘To, these must be added 17,000 
pensioners who were available for garrison 
duty, as well as that, portion of the army of 
India who must always be in depot here, 
This, would leave us 150,000 regular troops, 
and, after making all deductions, we should 
be able at. short notice to bring into the 
field $0,000 regular troops, including the 
finest artillery in ‘the world, and, he be- 
lieved, the finest cavalry. This was ex- 
clusive of the Militia, and of the magni- 
ficent. auxiliary army. which had been re- 
cently created, and which, on an emer- 
gency, might be increased to hundreds of 
thousands... if all these resources. were 


properly organized, there would be no rea- 
son for the least alarm. But the safety 
of the country depended materially on the 
organization of our army of reserve, and 
he confessed that he was not satisfied’ that 
the proposed plan for reorganizing the Mi- 
litia would. render them as efficient as they 


ought to be.. No doubt they would be 
made as efficient as it was possible for any 
men to be who received only twenty-eight 
days’ drill in the year; but in his opinion 
the army of reserve ought. to consist en- 
tirely of regularly drilled soldiers. Depend 
upon it if their services were required there 
would be no time for preparation, There 
would not be six months’ notice of any 
war. . It would be a werd. and a blow, or 
very probably the blow would fall without 
the word; and ‘under those cireumstances 
he wae afraid. that the training of the Mi- 
litia. would, be, found, insufficient. | That, 
however, was a subject on whieh he should 
have future opportunities of speaking. He 
would only now say that those who ‘sat 
on the! benches around. him saw no reason 
for, postponing this Vote,.and thought the 
Committee might very well come to an im- 
mediate decision. 

Mr, BERNAL OSBORNE: The very 
able: and coneise. statement of the noble 
Lord opens such new, and, to my. mind, 
such alarming considerations, that it is im- 
possible to, suppose, after that speeeh, that 
we can have the same. friendly, relations 
with France whieh existed at the beginning 
of the. Sessions. Siry 1 do, not. think the 
House ought to legislate on a sudden. I 
expressly guard myself fron saying that 1 

not‘approve parts of the noble Lord’s 
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plan. At the same time I can eghecive 
nothing more detrimental to the character 
and the weight of this House than to legis. 
late under the pressure of a sudden panie, 
which | conceive we should be doing if we 
at once rush to a vote on this question. 
How stands.the case? My hon. Friend 
(Mr. Bright), with whose general views on 
this subject I do not agree, has said that 
during the time he has been in Parliament 
he has never known such a course taken, 
I challenge any hon, Gentleman to say 
whether, since this was a House of Com- 
mons, any Minister of the Crown has ever 
come. forward suddenly with a Resolution 
which bad not been upon the table before, 
and asked for an immediate vote upon that 
Resolution. I do hope, from a few obser- 
vations which fell from the right hon, Gen- 
tleman (Mr. S. Herbert) at the conclusion 
of his speech, that the Government do not 
intend to press us for a vote to-night. He 
said he was sure that the more the House 
reflected on this statement, the more wise 
and politic they would consider the pro- 
posed plan to be. If that be so, why 
should not the right bon, Gentleman post- 
pone the vote and give us some little 
breathing time? 1 do not say that I shall 
not support the right hon, Gentleman, All 
I ask is that we may not expose ourselves 
somewhat to the sneers of foreign nations, 
as well as to the distrust of our own consti- 
tuents, by immediately rushing to a preci- 
pitate vote. What is it we are about to 
do? Itis true that to-night we are only 
asked to spend £2,000,000; but does not 
every ene feel that this is only the begin- 
ning of an, enormous addition to our ex- 
penditure? The noble Lord has very well 
laid down his plans, but has altogether 
kept out of sight the troops for which we 
shall he asked, 1 believe Cannock Chase, 
also, is not included in the Vote, [‘*Yes!’’] 
Well, I will throw Cannock Chase in; but 
I say we shall not be consulting our own 
dignity asa deliberative assembly if to-night 
we agree to a Resolution which we have 
never seen or heard of before, It seems 
now that the blue-book was known to the 
Government. as early as the 7th of Febru- 
ary. Since then we have had a Budget 
brought forward, in which most material 
tinancial changes were introduced, the Mi- 
nistry knowing at that time that this call 
of £11,580,000 would be made, They 
were perfectly aware of all this, and yet 
on the 23rd of July the House is called 
upon, for the. first time, not indeed to take 
their proposals into consideration, but te 
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give without notice an immediate’ vote’; 
and we have hon; Gentlemen getting ‘up 
under the influence of a panie. ‘Thedelay 
of this Resolution for three or four days 
cannot be of the slightest possible moment. 
The fortifications are to occupy four years, 
and I think it will not be’ becoming the 
Tfouse of Commons ‘to decide so ‘hastily. 
I do ‘not wish to be placed in @ position 
hostile to the Government on this question. 
On the contrary, I hope to be able to' give 
them my. support ; my only object is to 
press for the postponement of the Resoli- 
tion. Iwill only’ add one word with’ re- 
gard to the publication of the Report of 
the Commissioners. The right hon, Gen- 
tleman the War Secretary has said that in 
a constitutional Government you ‘are ob- 
liged to make these matters public. To 
that doctrine I cannot assent. I believe 
in all warlike operations that the one es- 
sential thing is secrecy. If we are to pub- 
lish our weak points to all the world, we 
invite all the world to attack us. When 


the Duke of Wellington formed the mighty 
lines of Torres Vedras, an operation which 
occupied more than ten months, Massena 
was not a bit aware of them, nor was tlieir 
existence known to any persons in the 


English army, except tle members of the 
confidential staff. That is a sufficient an- 
swer to those who defend the’ publication 
of the blue-book, Those lines at Torres 
Vedras saved the liberties of the world, be- 
cause if Spain and Portugal had fallen at 
that time, the whole world would have been 
in the grasp of the first Napoleon. 1 Jook 
upon the publication of this’ Report as most 
mischievous. Tfowever, that is done and 
cannot be undone; but with regard to the 
Resolution, I do hope the noble Lord will 
not to-night call upon us to vote upon it. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: I think the 
argument of my hon. Friend (Mr. Bernal 
Osborne) is rather at varianee with the 
course which he suggests. He finds fault 
with the Government for having given in 
too much detail the reasons why they pro- 
pose the Vote, and at the same time he 
objects to the Vote being taken to-night 
because, he says, the Committee ‘have not 
had sufficient time to examine into those 
details, Now, if there was any force in 
the argument of my hon. Friend, he ought 
to be prepared to vote the motiey on terms 
of general confidence in the Government, 
upon our declaration that we think such a 
sum is necessary for the defence of thie 
country, and Without calling upon’ us ‘to 
‘say why we think it necessary. I there- 


Mr. Bernal Osborne 
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fore claim the vote of my honi'Friend:on 
his own argument.) It is’ really not fair 
to say that we are calling upon the House 
of Commons ito aet on a ‘sudden! pani¢, 
This Report has been for some time’ before 
the House.’ It gives all' the details, aud 
those who’ have read it are just as) wise 
on the subject now ‘as ‘they wilk be this 
day week. Then, again; my hon. Friend 
says that after my statement’ this evening 
it is hopeless to expect the coutinuance of 
any friendly relations with France. Why, 
the only foundation for friendship between 
equals is perfeet frankness; and, so far 
from the fair statement of what we intend 
to do for our own defence being the groand 
for bad relations between ‘us and France, 1 
say that not only the statement made te 
night, bat the works which are to follew 
that statement, are the only foundation for 
real ‘and sebstantial friendship with France. 
I'am quite sure that if we press this ques- 
tion to ja division it will be carried) bya 
large majority ; but I am far from wishing 
to call upon hon. Members fora decision 
which they are not immediately prepared 
to come to. I concur entirely with my 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Sidney Herbert) in 
thinking that the more the House reflects 
ou the matter, the more’ eompletely they 
will come round to our proposal, and that 
they will be more ready to ‘assent to. it 
this day week than they are now. Lam 
prepared, therefore, to yield to the request 
which has been made, and’ to move, Sir, 
that you report Progress now, and that 
the debate be resumed this day week. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he rejoiced 
thatthe Government had at Jast determined 
to carry out the recommendations: of ‘the 
Commissioners, It was impossible to: for- 
get that in 1847 the Duke of Wellington 
warned’ the é¢ountry of the jnecessity: of 
preparation. . He was certain that) the 
country would respond: to: the! appeal) of 
the noble Lord. Ni 

Mr. DISRAKLI +1’ do not; intend: to 
trouble the Committee upow the particular 
question before us, I will only say. that 
as to the’ mode’in whieh this; monéy 1s to 
be ‘raised 1 confess I have’ great doubts: of 
the wisdom of the plan, and I should dike 
to have heard the opinion of the right hon. 
the Chancellor of the Rxchequer upon that 
point. But ‘what I) want to ask: is,’ now 
that this change has taken place imothe 
business, can the noble Lord fix a' day 
when the new paper duty will bei taken @) 

Sir GHORGE LEWIS * My right-hon. 
Friend tlie Chaueellor of the Exchequer is 
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not here, and, therefore, { eannot. say when 
the paper duty will come on. The In- 
dian Army Amalgamation Bill is fixed for 
Thursday, and Friday.is a private night. 
Imust make one or two remarks upon the 
mode in which it is proposed to raise this 
money. In the first place, although my 
noble Friend stated that the plan contem- 
plated ultimately an expenditure not ex- 
ceeding £9,000,000, all we. pledged the 
House.in this year is to consent to raise 
£2,000,0000n'terminable annuities.. There 
is no doubt an equal sun might be bor- 
rowed on Consols, at a somewhat less an- 
nual charge. Terminable annuities are 
not the most. saleable stock, In general, 
assurance companies alone deal extensively 
im them, and the public will not take them 
except at a higher rate, although not a 
considerably higher rate than Consols. But 
let the Committee consider the alternative. 
If we had proposed ‘to raise this money by 
creating an amount of Three per Cent 
Consols or Exchequer bonds or bills, it. is 
certain that it would) form an addition to 
the permanent debt of the country, and that 
the public would not consent to raise the 
funds for extinguishing that debt in the 
present generation. The Committee will 
remember that an attempt was made 
during the last war to ereate a charge on 
the Consolidated Fund for the gradual ex- 
tinction of a certain debt in Censols, but 
that Act had not been in existence three 
years when the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site, the then Chaneellor of the Exchequer 
—I do not say without necessity—came 
down and proposed the repeal of that Act. 
Even this year it is proposed to renew a 
debt of a million in Exchequer bonds, and 
there is no reasonable prospect, unless you 
compel this House by the terma of the con- 
tract’ to: repay a portion of the principal 
periodically, that the money will ever be 
repaid, .The advantage of terminable an- 
nuities is this, — although it costs you 
something more when you borrow in that 
form, yet the excess of charge is not consi- 
‘derable; you make it necessary that a por- 
tion of the principal should be repaid every 
year, together with the interest. The es- 
sence of terminable annuities is that on the 
repayment principal, and interest are con- 
founded. ‘That mode of compelling the 
publie. to- repay the, principal of the debt 
seems to me to be well suited to the pre- 
sent occasion, when we are departing from 
the: ordinary! course of .defraying. the cur- 
rent, service of the year by contracting a 


‘loan. Although 1 admit that. terminable 
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annuities. are, not. the, most, economical 
mode of. contracting a loan, yet that, plan 
seems tv'me to have an advantage in com- 
pelling the Government which contracts the 
loan to specify in the contract, which can- 
not be broken without a violation, of na- 
tional faith, that a certain portion of the 
principal shall be repaid each year, and I 
should. be glad to see a considerable por- 
tion of our national debt converted into 
terminable annuities, 

Mr. DISRAELI ; I am. sorry again to 
trouble the Committee upon the same sub- 
ject, but it appears to me that, at this pe- 
riod. of the Session, the House has a right 
to expect something more definite than the 
statement we have already heard of when 
the paper duty will come on. Can the 
noble Lord. tell us when will be the next 
Supply night, and will the paper duty be 
taken then ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: I cannot 
state with certainty now. I will state to- 
morrow. 

Mr, BRIGHT: I wish to ask when the 
right hon, Baronet the Secretary for India 
intends to make his statement respecting 
the finances of India. I understand there 
is a deficit of £7,000,000, and therefore it 
is probable that a loan will have to be con- 
tracted. That is.a question which should 
not be deferred until the last day of the 
Session, 

Viscount PALMERSTON: In the ab- 
sence of my right hon. Friend I cannot 
give an answer, but the day when my right 
hon. Friend will bring on his Indian Budget 
must. depend upon the other business. I 
will state to-morrow, what will be done. 

Mr. J..L. RICARDO. remarked, .that 
he thought terminable annuities an extra- 
vagant aud wasteful mode of raising money. 
Terminable annuities had been a sort of 
sinking fund, for while they had been pay- 
ing those annuities they had created Con- 
sols. They paid money on the one hand 
and increased the debt on the other, 

Mr. CONINGHAM said, he wished to 
express his satisfaction that the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government bad ac- 
ceded to the request of the hon. Member for 
Birmingham. He had little confidence in 
bricks and mortar for keeping this country 
safe from foreign aggression. We had had 
some experience in this matter. An enor- 
mous sum had been expended in. the crea- 
tion of extensive works for the defence of 
the Channel Islands on the recommendation 
of the Duke of Wellington; but the late 
Mr, Stephenson, after a cruise round those 
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islands, said every shilling that had been | 


spent was thrown away. He had! more 
confidence in the spirit of the country and 
the volunteer system, which he thought 
might be rendered much more effective 
by giving facilities to the working classes 
to join in it, than he had in fortifications. 
The improvements in gunnery had already 
rendered thie fortifications at Portsmouth 
useless, and it might therefore easily hap- 
pen that, after we had expended large 
sums on our national defences, we might 
find that our money had been thrown away, 
and that we had the work: to do over 
again. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
it appeared to him that there was a little 
diserepancy between the statements of the 
noble Lord opposite and the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary for War. The 
noble Lord said that £7,000,000 would be 
wanted for the fortifications, and the right 
hon. Gentleman said that about £5,000,000 
would be required. 

Si GEORGE LEWIS explained that 
what his right hon. Friend (Mr. S. Her- 
bert) stated was, that the works to be com- 
menced this year would only pledge the 
House to an expenditure of £5,000,U00. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
there was.a Vote for fortifications in the 
Army Estimates to the amountof £600,000, 
of which £200,000 had been already voted. 
He wished to know whether they were to 
take that Vote in the Jump or in detail; as 
was the practice on former oceasions. The 
noble Lord said that something less than 
£500,000 a year would be necessary to 
provide for the terminable annnities. How, 
he (Sir Stafford Northcote) asked, was 
that sum to be provided ? 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, that the 
Vote in the Army Estimates for fortifica- 
tions would be sufficient to cover the sum 
necessary for the terminable annuities for 
the year. 

Sin LAWRENCE PALK said, it ap- 
peared to him to be an extraordinary fact 
that when a question was under conside- 
ration which belonged more particularly to 
one department of the Government the 
Minister in charge of that department 
should be unfortunately absent. The noble 
Lord’s Resolution, if. agreed! to, would 
pledge the House to the expenditure of 
a very large sum of money. » On ‘such’ an 
occasion he thought it most, extraordi- 
nary that the Chancellor of) the Exche- 
quer should be absent. He doubted: not 
there were some excellent reasons for the 


Mr, Coningham 
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seemed, to him to be \a fact. not very ‘re-, 


spectful: to the House,er the country.) He: 
wished to point out to. the, Government. 
the propriety of not dealing in a niggard. , 
ly spirit with these’ from whom jland ‘jwas); 
purchased for the construction of fortifiea.,; 
tions. ‘It! should be berne..in, mind, that! 


taking a portion of land. for such, purposes 


very often: destroyed a great|:deal, more, 


for building purposes. 


Mr. EDWIN JAMES. objected to that 
important question being diseussed jin. 9); 
desultory and unsatisfactory manner. - As, 
the subject was one of the greatest con; 


sequence to this country and te, its stand. 
ing in Europe, it should be discussed ina 
serious manner, and after the, Committee 
had had ample time to consider jit, | ;/ 
Mr. J. C. EWART said, he wished to 
point out the importance | of. converting 


steamboats at Liverpool into gape for’) 


defensive purposes. 

House resumed, 

Committee report Progress : 
on Monday. 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL COURTS. : 
RESOLUTION. : 


Order for Committee (Supply) rend 


Motion made, and Question proposed,|; 
“That. Mr. Speaker do now. leave the, 


Chair,”’ 


Mn. DANBY. SEYMOUR. said, he rose. 
to move, as‘an Amendment,' the thang ! 


Resolution, 


«Phat, in the opinion ofthis’ House, the:state 
of the Ecelesiastical Law. in England, and, Ines, 
land, and.of the ourts in which itis adminjstered, 


and especially the,Act commonly called the Clergy, 


Discipline Act, require to be’ amended ‘anil’ re- 
formed, and that it is ineumbent on the Goverti- 


ment’ to .direet a measure to be peigges for that. 


purpose.” 


When im the aie’ part of the,/Session: he 


brought im a Bill to allay these, dreadful 


disturbances which had taken plaee.in one! 
of the parishes of the Metropolis; hé re~! 


ceived: a notice: from the» vestry sof St 
George’s-in-the-East, to the effect; that ho 
remedy would be applicable while ‘the: Ke, 
clesiastical Courts remained as they:were: 
These Courts were still. between 200,and 


300 in number, 56 of them, being, Diocesén | 


Courts. Every offence against edclesiastical 


Jaw was. commeneed in one of those courts}: 
in which the Bishop: himself did net:sit, butp 
the Chancellor. or Vicar General, owhosey 
duty it was:td/advise the Bishop... Avlarge: 


proportion of those Judges were ¢elergymen, 





to sit again, 
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bat wore ‘possessed of the most slender 
legal attainments, and on the authority of 
Lord Cranworth he might say that in nine 
cases out of ten the rev. gentlemen were 
not properly qualified for their office. When 
the ‘Bil of ‘the noble Viscount’s Govern- 
ment ‘was introdaced in 1856: great  jea- 
lousy was ‘evinced on the part of the Bi- 
shops at the increased powers proposed to 
be given to the Chaneellors; but the object 
of the Bill was only to inerease the au- 
thority of those functionaries and restore 
them to theirancient importance. It was 
proposed to reduce their number to six, and 
topay them, not by fees, but by salaries of 
suficient importance to attract to the office 
Jadges of an ability calculated to bring 
the ecelesiastical law of the country into a 
creditable position. The present Chancel- 
lors were in most cases relatives of the Bi- 
shops; but considering the important duties 
they had to perform they ought to be Go- 
vernment and not episcopal appointments. 
The whole state of the ecclesiastical law 
was in great confusion, and those gentle- 
men might be well employed in reducing it 
toa system. In every one of the courts there 
was @ separate registrar and staff of officers, 
some of whom received most lucrative al- 
lowances. In 1850 a Committee was ap- 
pointed to inquire into the whule subject — 
that Committee was presided over by the 
right hon, Gentleman the Member for Kil- 
marnock (Mr. Bouverie), and it was ascer- 
tained in the course of their ‘inquiries that 
two ladies had’ held the office of registrar. 
In 90 cases the duties of the oftice were 
diseharged by deputies, and in 17 eases 
minors had been appointed registrars. The 
registrar of Norwich was the Rev. K. 
Bathurst, who was appointed at the age of 
ten, in June, 1825, and his income was 
£1,427 8s. 9d. per annum. The registrar 
of London was the Rev. R. Watson ap- 
pointed at the age of eight, on the 20th 
of July, 1776, and receiving £495 a year. 
The registrar of Winchester, Mr. Brown- 
low: North, was appointed in December, 
1817, at the age of seven, in reversion, 
and of fifteen when he came in possession 
of his office; his income was £860. The 
registrar of Llandaff was also appointed at 
the'age of five years. |The amount annual- 
ly levied‘ ou the publie by these courts was 
£49,215 in England and Wales alone, many 
of the fees being illegal and some of them 
qtite contrary to the canonical law. The 
gross revenue of the Prerogative Court in 
the year ending the 30th of Marehy 1848, 
was’ £30;832; of which £3,900 was paid 
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to'the Judge, and £8,500 to the registrar, 
who did nothing whatever for the money; 
tle duties of this office being discharged by 
deputies who received separate ' salaries. 
Frequently there was no regular table ‘of 
fees, and they were levied aecording to cus- 
tom simply and the pleasure of the Judge. 
It might be expected that for the handsome 
incomes these gentlemen drew the records 
of their several courts would be well ‘kept, 
but the Returns showed that the contrary 
was the ease. | He would refer the House 
on this point to the appendix of the Report 
of the Ecclesiastical Courts Commissioners 
in 1832, which contained the latest official 
information on the subject; and he believed 
that the case was’ uot now materially al- 
tered. According to that Report the re- 
cords were in many cases kept in private 
houses; in scarcely any instance was the 
building fire-proof; in some it was damp; 
and in some the doeuments were exposed to 
the ravages of miec. But how were the 
fees levied? No less than £29,500 was 
derived in the shape of fees on marriage 
licences, and were a direct tax on the laity. 
The fees varied very much in amount, 
from £1 2s. in the diocese of Norwich to 
£2 12s. 1d. in the diocese of Worcester: 
That was a grievance which the Govern- 
ment themselves had recognized, and the 
remedy for which they lad proposed from 
year to year. It eould not be said by the 
clergy that this was altogether a matter 
which related to them, because as he had 
shown one-half of the money which went 
to support tlie courts and the officers at- 
tached to them was derived from a) tax 
levied upon the laity. The mode of pro- 
cedure which was adopted in these courts 
was very defective, and differed from that 
of all other courts. ‘It was a remnant of 
the antiquated system of ecclesiastical 
procedure by libel and allegation, and in- 
volved processes the very names of which 
were not known to the greater number of 
the’ members of the legal ‘profession. 
There was no trial by jury, and practice in 
the courts was confined toa select few. It 
was a close monopoly, and the system pur- 
sued was as disgraceful as that of the 
Palace Courts, which were swept away 
some time ago by the breath of public 
opinion. The delay was frightful, and 
as an instanee he might refer to the case 
of Mr. Craig, which: lasted four years, 
when the Judicial Committee decided there 
was no ground for the action, and Mr, 
Craig was dismissed on paying his costs. 
Again, the notorious case of the Rev. Bryan 
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King and St. George’s-in-the- Bast reflect- 
ed the utmost discredit on the ceclesiasti- 
cal law and ecclesiastical tribunals of this 
country, The Rev. Bryan King declared 
that those Eucharistical vestments, which 
had engendered such unhappy disputes in 
his parish, were used in 50 or 60 other 
churches, and their adoption was still ex- 
tending. The case of St. Barnabus Church 
was another illustration of the existing 
law. The proceedings were instituted in 
January, 1855, and, although prosecuted 
with diligence, it was only in March, 1857, 
that the judgment of the Privy Council 
was pronounced. The highest ecclesiasti- 
cal ‘authorities were ‘dissatisfied with the 
state of these courts. What was the opin- 
ion of the Bishop of Cork with reference 
to this subject'in a pamphlet which he had 
lately published ? That rev. Prelate stated 
that, in his opinion, the present state ‘of 
the ecclesiastical law and Ecclesiastical 
Courts tended greatly to afford shelter to 
grave delinquents, and to prevent the ef- 
feetual punishment of immorality and the 
expulsion of irreligion. The report of the 
Upper House of Convocation stated that 
the present state of the law touching the 
discipline of the clergy was’ unsatisfactory 
and needed Amendment, and that the great 
delays which attended proceedings in those 
courts frequently amounted to a denial of 
justice. That took place in the year 1853. 
But the reform of the Ecclesiastical Courts 
was a measure which had been more or less 
contemplated ever since the Reformation. 
The veteran statesman, Lord Radnor, when 
Lord Folkestone, had taken the initiative 
of late years in the reform of these Courts. 
Even Lord Stowell himself, though a strong 
Tory, had taken steps for the reform of 
the Ecclesiastical Courts. In 1832, a 
Commission was appointed, consisting of 
most distinguished men, the result of whose 
labours was the Church Discipline Act of 
1840, That Act was so total a failure 
that its machinery had literally never been 
used.’ In 1847, the Bishops made an at- 
tempt to amend or alter it, bat without 
success. The Bishops, he feared, had too 
much prelatic pride, and wished too much 
for increased power, to undertake the ne- 
cessary ecclesiastical reforms.’ He object- 
ed to the Church Discipline Act of! 1840, 
that no suit could be originated under it 
without the Bishop’s sanction, and: that 
he complained of as a gross encroachment 
onthe rights of the lwity.” As the law at 
ce stood, although the Bishop might 

imself declare that idolatry’ was preached 
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in the church of St. Barnabas, ‘no layman 
could initiate proceedings in’ respect of it, 
The Government when they introdaeed the 
Testamentary Jurisdiction Bill, in 1854 
were taunted for not having dealt with the 
other branches of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, 
They, therefore, brought ina Bill in‘ 1856, 
and showed it to the Bishops, by whom it 
was disapproved. A Bill almost precisely 
similar was prepared -by the present Atttor: 
ney General, and introduced by Lotd Cram 
worth, in the House of Lords; in 1856% 
but again the Bishops, who had ‘tried their 
|own hands at legislation’ and failed, hin 
dered what the Government proposed. The 
Bill of 1856 had for its objects to ¢onsti- 
tute one appellate tribunal for the Chureh 
of England and Ireland, India, ‘and: the 
Colonies; to establish central registries in 
London and Dublin for the custody of eccle- 
siastical instruments; to reduce the number 
of above fifty ecelesiastieal Judges to four; 
and to provide an uniform and expeditious 
procedure; in short, as was stated by Mr. 
Stephens, who drew the Bill for the pre. 
sent Attorney General, it was intended to 
make justice in the Ecclesiastical Courts 
as cheap and quick as in the County Courts 
of the country. The real objection the 
Bishops had to that Bill of 1856 was, that 
it deprived them of their patronage ; but 
the professed objection was that it would 
give too much power to the Archbishop 
and to the Crown ‘upon’ appeals: The 
Bishop of Exeter led the opposition to it, 
and, although Amendments were offered 
to meet their views, the Bishops refused 
to allow the Bill to be read a second time. 
It was ‘rejected by a majority of nine; 
eighteen English Bishops voted aguinst it. 
The Irish Bishops, however, formed a noble 
exception to this. They unanimously sup- 
ported it, ‘and addressed a‘ statement to 
Lord ‘Palmerston, urging’ the necessity 
which existed for such a measure of éeele- 
siastical reform. ‘At theiy request, a Bill 
for Ireland was introduced’ by the Earlof 
Derby’s Government in 1859. It passed 
the House of Lords, and. two’ readings ‘fn 
the House of Commons; but’ was’ stopped 
by the dissolution of Parliament. « ‘At last 
the present Government iptrodueed a mea- 
sure, mutilated and imperfect ; but still’a 
faint eopy of what’ the Earl ‘of’ Derby en- 
deavoured to carry out far more effectually 
last year. Now, the Chutch Discipline 
Act of 1840 had failed’ to work -satisfae- 
torily, -becanse ‘no’ proper machinery! was 
provided, no class ‘of asséscors, specially 
devoted to ‘ecelesiastical law, no: control 
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over the diocesan registries or regalarity of 

roeedure. .The Bill of 1856, would have 
supplied all those defects. As the law now 
stood, there were, in some cases, three. or 
four different, Courts of final appeal, If a 
clerk, were refused institution to a benefice, 
he might, proceed, in. the Ecclesiastical 
Court,,wvith an. appeal tothe Judicial Com- 
mittee of Privy Council, although some 
point of doctrine might. be involved in the 
case. | Or the patron, whether the Crown 
or @ layman, might, proceed against the 
Bishop, under a writ of guarve impedit in 
the Court of. Queen’s Bench, with an ap- 
peal to the House of Lords,. In such a 
case as that of the Rev. Mr. Gorham, in- 
volving the doctrine of baptismal regenera- 
tion, there might be three conflicting deci- 
sions by the three final Courts of appeal. 
But, under the Bill of 1856, which the Go- 
vernment ought to have allowed the Attor- 
ney General to bring in again this year, a 
single Court of appeal was provided. , Now, 
he (Mr.. Danby Seymour) had proved that 
the Ecclesiastical Courts.were too nume- 
rous, and inefficient. Their supposed ad- 
ministration of justice was a mere satire 
on law and common sense. ‘Their patron- 
age had been abused ; their fees were ille- 


gal and exorbitaut, yet, these Courts could 
not support themselves but by an unjust 
exaction from the laity for marriage li- 
eences,, ‘Their procedure was, barbarous 
and obsolete; they were injurious to the 
interests, of the. Church and of, morality. 
A. case,, then, for, reform had been made 


out. , There were two. courses open to the 
Government:—they. might either, reform 
the Courts, according to:the Bill of 1856, 
or abolish them altogether, fusing them in 
the general administration of justice. It 
was the latter course he should, like, to see 
adopted. The testamentary and matrimo- 
nial jurisdiction.had.been taken from these 
Courts, and he, did not see why they might 
not be also deprived, of their other busi- 
ness, | If the: Bill.of, the Attorney General 
was necessary in 1856, it was much more 
so now, The only opposition to it in either 
House would have been, by the bench of 
Bishops. . If the Government were not 
afraid of their opposition in 1856, he wish- 
ed to know why the present Session was 
to be allowed to pass without a Bill being 
brought in for their correction. At. all 
events, he trusted, thatthe Government 
would give a pledge that;a Bill for the 
purpose would be, brought in at the com- 
mencement. of the next Session. 


‘Lorp FERMOY seconded the Motion, 
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Amendment proposed, 


“To leave out from the word,‘ That’ \to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words ‘ in the 
opinion of this House, the state of the Ecclesias- 
tical Law in’ England and Ireland, and of ‘the 
Courts in whicli it is administered, and especially 
the. Act..commonly called, the Clergy Discipline 
Act, require to be amended and Retormed; and 
that it is incumbent on the Government to direct 
Méasures to be prepared for that purpose.’” 
—inastead thereof. 


Sir GEORGE GREY said, that the hon. 
and learned Member had invited the atten- 
tion of the House to this subject under 
unfavourable circumstances. _ The House 
was very thin, and the Motion was made 
as an Amendment upon the Motion for 
going into a Committee of Supply; though 
it, was quite obvious that the House was 
very much behind the usual time for the 
consideration of these Votes, The, hon. 
and learned Member asked the Govern- 
ment to, give a distinct pledge that they 
would bring in a, Bill on the subject the 
first thing in the next Parliament ;, but 
what would be the value of such a pledge, 
since it was impoasible at the present 
moment to foresee what. subjects .would 
demand the earliest attention of. Parlia- 
went? He could, however, assure the hon. 
Member that it was from no indifference to 
the importance of the subject that he ab- 
stained from, giving such a pledge. He, 
therefore, trusted the hon. and learned 
Member. would leave the Government, to 
choose their owa time for dealing with the 
question. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that although 
he did not approve of the great change 
by way of a remedy which the hon, and 
learned Member for Poole had proposed, he 
thought that the House was. indebted to 
the hon. Gentleman for the great research 
he had displayed in bringing the subject 
under their consideration. The evils, aris- 
ing from the lapsed condition of the Eccle- 
siastical. Courts, and indeed of the Eecle- 
siastical jurisdiction of the Church of Eng- 
land were such as urgently called for some 
measure of a remedial character... He had 
himself suffered from the complete collapse 
of the Ecclesiastical Courts, and he knew 
many other persons in the midland counties 
to whom, the state, of those Courts had 
been productive of an utter denial of jus- 
tice, The expenses entailed upon Bishops, 
if they proceeded regularly: with the trial 
of ecclesiastical. offences in. the regular 
Courts would be so enormous that they were 
fairly excusable for. availing themselves..of 
the powers vested in them. by the Church 
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Discipline Act, and thus refusing to pro- 
ceed to preliminary inquiries, which would 
only manifest their impotence, Many offi- 
cers of the Eeclesiastical Courts were ut- 
terly incompetent to discharge the duties 
which the law imposed upon them. Ile 
did ‘tot ‘want completely to break up the 
ecclesiastical judicial system of the coun- 
try ; he wished to retain the authority of 
the Bishops, but to secure to them the 
advantage of the service of competent as- 
sessors and of a competent bar, and such 
compensation for their expenses, as would 
render procedure not ruinous to them. 
But immediate action, he repeated, was 
eminently needed in the matter. Under 
the existing state of things many of the 
laity were becoming alienated from the 
Church, and the Bishops were accused of 
a most arbitrary denial of justice, while 
the real fact was that it would be literally 
ruin to them to act in many cases, now 
that their incomes had been so enormously 
reduced. 

Lord FERMOY said, that it was not 
the fault of the hon. and learned Member 
that his statement was made at so late 
a period of the Session ; for he had ex- 
perienced the difficulty which all hon. 
Members unconnected with the Govern- 
ment felt of finding an opportunity to sub- 
mit questions to the consideration of the 
House. So far from his learned Friend 
having acted unreasonably in bringing for- 
ward this question, he did not know any 
subject of a more practical character, or 
one to which it was more desirable that 
the attention of the Government should be 
given. The Government of the Earl of 
Derby, as well as that now sitting on the 
Treasary benches, was pledged to reform 
the Ecclesiastical Courts, He agreed with 
his hon: ‘and learned Friend in thinking 
the measure which had been introduced for 
Ireland a weak and mutilated Bill, and 
that it would be much better to deal with 
the question in botli countries simaltane- 
ously. What was required was that in 
the Ecclesiastical Courts justice should be 
administered as speedily and cheaply as in 
the County Courts, and ‘he respectfully 
asked for an intimation on the part of the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
that'a Bill, framed with this object, would 
be introduced early next Session. 

Mn. LEFROY said, he hoped the Go- 
vernment would persevere with the mea- 
sure they had introdueed, which would’ be 
a ‘useful and important measure for Tre- 
land. 


Mr. Newdegate 
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Coronet SYKES said, that as an Epis: 
copalian, he regretted the scandals whie 
sometimes occurred, and which. were irre: 
mediable, from the fact that no power ex. 
isted in any authority to punish ‘the de. 
linquents. He hoped that legislation would 
promptly take place. 

Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed td 
be left out stand part of the Question,” 

Put, and agreed to. 

Main Question put, and agreed to.’ 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES, 


House in Committee’; Mr. Massey it 
the Chair. 


(1.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, — 

“ That a sum, not exceeding £44,595, be grant- 
ed to Her Majesty, to defray tae expense of Main. 
tenance and Repair of the Royal Palaces, to the 
81st day of March, 1861.” 


Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he wished 
to ask the noble Lord the Chairman of the 
Committee appointed to inquire into those 
Estimates whether they had yet agreed to 
any Report ? 

Lorp HARRY VANE, as Chairman of 
the Committee, stated that a short Report, 
referring to the subject generally, had 
been drawn up. It did not, however, en- 
ter into those details which the hon. Mem- 
ber, no doubt, was desirous of obtaining. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, they wanted 
a more careful expenditure upon ‘these 
Royal Palaces. Upon those Palaces oc- 
cupied by Her Majesty, the expenditure 
appeared to him to be very large, but he 
did not wish to dwell upon that point. 
What he wished to call the attention of 
Her Majesty’s Government to were those 
Palaces not occupied by Her Majesty, 
There was Kensington Palace, for whith 
there was a Vote of £16,000, and he was 
not aware that any member of the Royal 
family occupied that Palace. Then there 
was £6,803 for Hampton -Court, and, ‘as 
that was only occupied by the ladies of 
those who ‘had served their country, he 
did not think the public ought to be an- 
nually called ‘upon to pay for’ that accom: 
modation. Te had visited Hampton Court 
lately, and he considered that it would be 
a place well ‘adapted for the ‘training of 
Volunteers, and, for shooting, the best to 
be found in the neighbourhood of London. 
He suggested that the grounds there should 
be converted into rifle practice’ grounds for 
Volunteers.’ He alse found a sam of £9 
for Bushey, anih-£1,;402 for ‘Frogmore, 
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and he should like to haye some, expla- 
pation who, it was that occupied. those 


Quses. . {, 

, Ma, AUGUSTUS, SMITH regretted 
that, the. Report of the Civil Service 
Committee had not been presented to the 
House before these Estimates were brought 
ony, and, thought, it, would, have been more 
convenient, if the Secretary, to the, Trea 
sury, before proposing, them, had, made 
a general..statement as to, the, whole 
civil expenditure of the country. The 
Civil Service Estimates had been increas- 
ing in &mbunt every year for a long time, 
and he attributed, that circumstance, to 
their being submitted to the Committee at 
a late period of the Session, when hon. 
Members were worn out and anxious to 
get rid of their duties as fast as possible, 
aid likewise to the Treasury not  exer- 
cising a due control over those Estimates, 
He would, therefore, move that the Vote 
be reduced to, £40,000. 

Mr. LAING, said, that if he had not 
made a lengthened statement in bringing 
forward those Estimates, it was from, no 
disrespect to the Committee ; but because, 
haying made such y statement on a former 
occasion,.experience showed that to. mix 
up a multitude of questions together which 
had no. connection with, one another in a 
single speech, was an inconvenient course 
to adopt, The questions arising an the Civil 
Service Estimates could only be discussed 
separately, vote by vote; and any attempt 
to discuss them, when mixed. up together, 
was, only a waste of time. But those Es. 
timates, which for the last ten years had 
increased at the average rate of £200,000 
per anunw, showed. now a; decrease of 
£345,000, upon, the. corresponding expen- 
diture of last year. . That fact probably 
formed the best ;speech he could make 
upon tke. subject, With, regard to, the 
tune at.which the Civil Service Estimates 
should be brought forward, the, House had 
hever shown, any readiness to go into: them 
at an early period of-the year, while large 
grestons like, the Budget were before it. 

he only effect, of the hon: Member’s pro- 


posal would be that Votes.on account would 
have to, be, brought. forward) at an early 


period, of the Session. Moreover, it, was 
ap inappropriate moment to urge an, alte- 
tation of this kind, when the whole ques- 
tion, of the Civil, Service accounts and the 
mode, of audit would come, under the atten+ 
tion of the. Government during; the, recess. 
The-present. system, of account and, audit 
was confessedly unsatisfactory, and ought 
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to be, revised. Independently of other 
objections, therefore, he thought it was 
premature to call upon the Committee 
to, pledge .themselves. by a,vote of this 
kind, 

Sm LAWRENCE PALEK said, he quite 
agreed with the hon. Member for. Truro, 
(Mr. A. Smith), that the Estimates were 
delayed far too.long in the Session, The 
Tlouse was kept, night after night, listen- 
ing to the quarrels between the Govern- 
ment and their supporters, and the Esti- 
mates were delayed till independent Mem- 
bers had left, town. 

Mr. W. EWART said, that with, refer- 
ence to the item of £850 ‘‘ for glazing, 
cleaning, and preserving pictures and car- 
toons,’’ he would suggest that the cartoons 
should be brought to London; for being 
now protected by glass, they would not 
suffer from the effects of the London at- 
mosphere. 

Lorn CLAUD HAMILTON said, he did 
not think the explanations of the hon. Se- 
eretary to the Treasury were at; all satis- 
factory: They had been entertained. this 
Session with a flashy Budget in February, 
which had been picked to pieces before 
July, and had that. night been altogether 
given up by the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury. They would have been much better 
employed in discussing the details of the 
Estimates; and he hoped that in a future 
Session the: House would insist on. their 
leing brought forward at a proper time, 
It was a complete mockery to go into, the 
Estimates at a time when hon, Members 
were leaving, or, were preparing to leave 
town, and when Government could always 
command a majority. lf that was to be 
the normal system adopted, the House of 
Commons would virtually abdicate their 
functions as the guardians of the. public 
purse. 

CotoneL SYKES said, he observed there 
was a surplus in hand, from an unexpended 
Vote of last year, to the extent of £14,000. 
He wished. to know whether that would be 
added to the Vote now proposed, 

Sm,GEORGE LEWIS said,, the sum 
of £14,000 was: in the Exchequer, but 
had nothing to do with the Estimate; and 
so able a statistician as the hon, and gal- 
lant Gentleman ought, not, to confound an 
estimate with a balance. 

Mr, AUGUSTUS SMITH said, \the 
Committee had not only, to deal with the 
estimate,but, with the balance, He. should 
press. his, Motion for a reduction of the 
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Sm GEORGE LEWIS repeated that 
the £14,000 balance frotn the expenditure 
of last year had nothing to do with the 
present Estimate, and was neither a re, 
duction upon, nor an addition to, the Esti- 
mate. It was not available in aid of the 
Estimate, and stood wholly independent of 
it. 


question was very fully considered by the 
Committee on Public Moneys two Sessions 
ago, and the Committee saw, as_ every- 
body must see, that they were not likely 
to do more than vote the Army and Navy 
Estimates before Easter. The Committee 
proposed that, in order to apply to the Civil 
Service Estimates the rule which extended 
to the Army and Navy Estimates, that 
they should be brought to a close each 
year, and the balances turned over, there 
should be a Vote on account, It was the 
best contrivance which the Committee could 
suggest. It never entered into their heads 
that the Civil Service Estimates could be 
voted before Easter; and he was. sure, if 
hon. Members considered it, they would 
see it was a most improbable contingency, 
and one upon which they were not entitled 
to speculate. 

Lorp HARRY VANE said, that no one 
supposed that the Civil Service Estimates 
would be voted before Easter; but. they 
ought to be laid on the table at an early 
period, and the Budget, asa rule, ought to 
be brought forward after the Estimates. 
Having formed a Commercial. Treaty, the 
Government was obliged to bring forward 
the Budget this year, at a very early 
period, and perhaps it would have been 
impossible, after the consideration of the 
Estimates, to deal with a Budget of this 
ambitious character. This was an ex- 
ceptional year, but the Committee over 
which he had. the honour to preside, were 
of opinion that the Estimates should pre- 
cede the Budget. It was not the practice, 
but it would be of advantage if there were 
an enumeration of the unexpended balances 
of each Vote, so as to enable hon. Mem- 
bers to judge completely of the expendi- 
ture. 

CoLoxEL DUNNE said, he wished to 
know. whether there was any method by 
which the Committee could find out the 
application of the balances, for until that 
was done they would have no just or cor- 
rect notion of the country’s accounts. . Was 
it the intention of the Government, to, lay 
any, information vn that matter on the 
table ? 


Mr. Augustus Smith 
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With regard to bringing on the Mis- | 
cellaneous Estimates before Easter, the | 
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Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, that in 
the Army and. Navy Votes the excess of one 
might, be transferred to, the. deficiency of 
another, with the consent of the Treasury, 
But that was not the ease in, the Ciyil 
Service Votes, The Treasury had no 
power to transfer the excess, in one Vote 
to make up the deficiency-in another, but 
the money voted for each Vote, might be 
carried on from one year to the next. They 
were balances in the Exehequer,, and had 
nothing to do with the amount which the 
House authorized the Government. to ex- 
pend, Supposing a balance of £10,000 
on a particular Vote last year remained, 
and £40,000 were voted this year, the 
Treasury would have a eredit of £50,000, 
but not be entitled to expend more than 
£40,000. . The £10,000 would be merely 
a balance. standing to the account. of, the 
Treasury. It was a mere question of ac; 
count. It did not influence the power.of 
the Government to expend money, and had 
nothing whatever todo with Votes in Com, 
mittee of Supply. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he thought that the whole system required 
consideration, and that it would be much 
better if;in the Civil Service, Estimates 
they were to follow the recommendation 
of the Committee on Public Moneys, and 
adopt a system somewhat similar to, that 
which was, pursued in the Army and Navy 
Estimates. The difficulty was that money 
would be wanted before the Votes were 
passed, The remedy suggested was to 
vote money on account before Easter, which 
would enable the Government. to.effeet a 
very desirable reform., The hon. Member 
for Truro proposed to eut down the, Vote, 
which was not too large for the year, in 
order to compel the Government to come 
at the beginning of next. year for a Vote 
on account. He did not,think that a Vote 
on account was desirable. It might be so 
far desirable if, they were. going, to,-have 
the great reform whieh he hoped they soou 
would have. If the Civil Service, Esti- 
mates were to be put on the same. footing 
as the Army and Navy.Estimates, then) 
he said, let them have Votes on, account; 
but, as nothing was more, ,ingonyenient 
or tended more to, withdraw, Estimates 
from the consideration, of Parliament, than 
voting money, on account, and, as, the 
Amendment; of the. hon,; Member,, would 
only have that effect without. giving them 
the better, system, he hoped’, the | hom 
Member would not, persist. im dividing,the 
Committee. rail 
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“ Mr. CORRY ‘said, it was’ stated by one 
of ‘the witnesses from ‘the Treasury who 
was: éxamined before the Public Moneys 
Committee that the reason why the Esti- 
mates were not Jaid on the table of the 
House very early in the Session was that 
they might be able to provide for any un: 
foreseen expenditure ; but the proper mode 
to meet that expenditute was te bring in 
Supplemental Estimates. 

Mk. HANKEY said, that the Vote on 
account récommended by the Public Moneys 
Committee, would’ enable them to effect a 
very great and important improvement by 
putting the Civil Service Estimates on pre- 
cisely the sdme footing as the Army and 
Navy Estimites, the unexpected balances 
of which‘were paid again to the Treasury 
at the end of the financial year. He thouglit 
tlhe Government were to blame for having 
done so little towards carrying out the re- 
commendations of the Public Moneys Com- 
mittee. “At present the Committee were 
voting in the dark. “They were asked to 
vote £44,000, when perhaps only £30,000 
would be expended. ‘Still he could not 
think’ that the Atmendment of his hon. 
Friend would effect its object. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he did not’ be- 


Kieve that the Public Moneys Committee 
recommended anything like a system of 


taking Votes on ‘account, The right hon. 
Gentleman the’ Home Secretary had said 
that. although £14,000 remained from last 
year’s Vote and £44,000 was now asked 
for, yet the Government would only be 
authorized to expend the Tatter. sum. If 
that were’ the’ case, the Estimates ‘were 
framed in an extraordifary manner ; for he 
found on page 24 an item of the sum to 
be voted for new works in 1860-1, exclu- 
sive of the’ balance of the last Vote unex- 
pended, That implied that the sum unex- 
pended last yer would’ be’ used ‘this year. 
There was another item of £229,000’ for 
the ‘maintenance of prisoners in county 
gaols ‘and lunatic asylums, but a note was 
appended ’ stating’ that’ only £159,000 
#duld be required to be voted, the balance 
béing made up from ‘the sun remaining 
uriexpended from ‘last year.’ Surely that 
must mean! that ‘balances-from last year 
would be used this year. ch 

‘Mr. COWPER ‘said, one reason for the 
diserepaney ‘was that ‘the ‘money’ was ‘al- 
ways’ voted ‘to’ be expended’ between ‘the 


31st ‘of'Mareh'in‘oné year and the 81st of’ 


Merch “ity the next; but ‘it did rot'always 


happen''that the’ money was'spent’ within, 


that period, and they only got flit Esti- 
VOL. CLX. [rnp senizs, 
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mates, as the hon, Member for Trurocom- 
plained, in the month of July. That, how- 
ever, was not the fault of the Government; 
but it was owing to this, that the hours of 
the day were not sufficient to get through 
the work which was to be done. The money 
was, taken for the year beginning the Ist 
of April, but they were now late in July; 
but though it ought to have been spent in 
the beginning of the year, it could only 
be spent now. The sum of which this 
£14,000 was called the balance, was, to 
some extent spent up to the 31st of March, 
1860, and probably the balance had been 
spent between the 31st of March and this 
day of July. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
the difficulty pointed out by the hon, Mem- 
ber for Pontefract was the same that oc- 
curred to his mind, He would remark that 
money expended in the financial year began 
from the 31st of March, and not from the 
time at which it.was voted. 

Smr GEORGE LEWIS said, he was not 
surprised at the apparent difficulty there 
was in understanding {the difference be- 
tween Votes in Supply and Votes in Ways 
and Means, but the answer was. simple. 
The balances in the Exchequer, had no- 
thing to do with the authority to expend, 
which was founded on.a Vote in Supplr. 
If a Vote for one year was £40,000 a 
credit would be raised to the Exchequer to 
that amount. If only £30,000 was ex- 
pended, there would remain £10,000, 
which the Execliequer was authorized to 
carry on to the account of the same Vote 
in Succeeding years. Supposing that in 
the following year again £40,000 was 
voted; the Exchequer would then have 
£50,000 to apply; but they would not be 
authorized to expend more than £40,000. 
Their authority to expend was limited by 
the Vote of the House. The Treasury 
might make a saving of the £10,000 and 
pay it into the Exchequer, or they might 
carry it on to the next year; but the fact 
of there being an undrawn balance would 
not authorize them to ex¢eed the Vote. 

Mr: CHILDERS said, he wished to 
know how the explanation of the right hon. 
Gentleman could be reconciled with the 
fact that in Vote 47, where the total Esti- 
mate was £229,000, the sum to be voted 
was only £159,000, there being ‘‘a suffi- 
cient balancé to mect the rest of the 
charge.” 

“Mr. BLACKBURN pointed out that it 
was expressly stated in the Estimates that 
the Vote of £160,000, with the balances 
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unissued of last, year’s Vote, would be 
“sufficient for the service of ‘the year 
1860-1.’’., The right hon, Gentleman, must 
therefore be mistaken. 

Mr, LAING said, he thought his right 
hon. Friend had not been quite accurately 
understood, What he intended to convey 
was that under no circumstances could the 
total amount voted by Parliament be ex- 
ceeded by any authority of the Treasury. 
That was to say, that if £60,000 had been 
voted last year for certain services, and if 
only £50,000 had been spent, the £10,000 
which remained over might be expended 
in a future year. In the present instance, 
£44,000 was the estimate of expenditure 
from the Ist of April, 1860, to the 31st of 
March, 1861; but there might be expend- 
ed in addition to that amount the sum of 
£14,000, which from various circumstances 
remained over from the Vote of last year. 
That was the great question raised by the 
Committee on Public Moneys. He was 
sorry if any hon. Member was under the 
impression that the Government had over- 
Jooked the importance of the Report of 
that Committee. The only reason why no 
steps were taken in regard to it was the 
illness during the whole of the recess of 
Mr. Anderson, the officer of the Treasury 
to whom any Government in office must 
practically look for the revision of the de- 
peeuene which had to take charge of this 

usiness, The difficulty of carrying out 
the recommendation of the Committee was 
not in the slightest degree one of principle, 
for on that they were generally agreed. 
There was, however, considerable practical 
difficulty in deciding whether the appro- 
priated accounts should be prepared by the 
, Audit Office, the Exchequer, or some other 
independent office, by each department for 
itself, or by one central office at the Trea- 
sury, exercising a general supervision, On 
the whole, the opinion appeared to be that 
it would be better for the public service that 
the work should be done at the Treasury, 
Tt was the intention of the Government to 
carry out the minor reforms recommended 
by the Committee which sat this Session— 
such as the publication of the amount of 
unexpended balances along with each Vote, 
and the production of the Estimates at an 
earlier period of the year. The Govern- 
ment were also generally favourable to the 
principle of the more important reform 
recommended by the Committee on Pub- 
lie, Moneys ; and they intended to take it 
up during the recess, with the assistance 
of Mr. Anderson, with an anxious desire, 


Mr. Blackburn 
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if. possible, to give. effect. to; it. , After 
these assurances he. trusted the Committee 
would not pass what would be practically 
a Vote for only ten and a. half instead of 
twelve months, for the purpose of compel- 
ling the Government to bring lias yo 
Estimates early in the year, when, per 
haps, very important business might await 
consideration, aud when, Votes,onagcount 
might have to be resorted to. 

Sm JOHN SHELLEY aaid, he hoped 
the hon. Member (Mr. A. Smith) would not 
press for a division after the statement of 
the right hon, Gentleman. He wished, to agk 
the First Commissioner of Works for some 
explanation as to the items of £2,400 for 
improving the entrance and. approaches to 
the chapel at Buckingham Palace, and, 
£1,802 for the Royal Mews, Pimlico, 

Mr. COWPER said, that the. first item 
was absolutely necessary, on account of 
the very tortuous and inconvenient, charac- 
ter of the present approach, which was not 
originally intended for that purpose... Qn 
one occasion when the cuapel was used, 
the Queen of Hanover had a fall coming 
down the steps, and was very nearly se- 
riously injured, The other items ineluded 
nothing out of the ordinary course, 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH explained, 
that the object of his Motion was simply to 
reduce the balance in hand, and he felt it 
his duty to divide the Committee. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he thought 
that the amount in any case wnexpended 
should be stated next year and deducted 
from the ensuing Vote. It was most im- 
portant to know the exact expenditure on 
each item for every year, 


Motion made, and Question, 

“ That a sum, not-exceeding £40,000, be’ grant- 
ed to Her Majesty, to defray the expense of Main- 
tenance and Repair of the Royal, Palaces, to the 
31st day of March, 1861,” 

Put, and negatived. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(2.) Motion made, and Question /pro- 
posed, — 

“ That a sum, not exceeding £119,529, be grant- 
ed to Her Majesty, to defray the Expense of Main- 
tenance and Repair of Publie Buildings : for pro- 
viding the necessary supply of Water for the same; 
for Rents of Houses for the temporary 3ecommo- 
dation of Public Departments, and Charges at- 
tendant thereon, to the 31st. day of March, 1861. 


Mr. W. WILLIAMS drew attention to 
the vast increase in the Vote of this year, 
which he said. was.as much as £20,812, 
and unless some yery satisfactory explana- 
tion was given of that yery large,increage, 





“9 Sipply SCR 
“He! shol{ld" certainly ’theve its’ Yedudtion, | 
Hie! dvtiplained that’ the Civil ‘Service Es- 
‘tiniatés were’ now between £7/000,000 
ahd £8,000,000, whereas, a few years ago, 
“they were not much above £2,000,000. 
He objected to the Jarge expenditure which 
‘was’ incurred in renting a house for the 
Copyhold Commission, and another at 
‘Whitehall for ‘the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sion, at a rent of £680'a year and £685 
for furniture. 8% 
"Mri “COWPER. said, he had’ been ‘in 
“hopes that his hon. Friend ‘would have 
highly approyed of this Vote, which, when 
“compared with the Vote of last year, 
showed a decréase of £3,211. ‘With re- 
‘gard to the houses provided for'the Oopy- 
hold Commission -and the Ecclesiastical 
Commission, ‘the rents were not aboye the 
‘fair market value of ‘those houses. 

Mn. MILDMAY said, he rosé to move 
that the Vote be reduced by £1,200, being 
the sum’ put’ down for the erection of a 
building! for the reception of the funeral 

“eat of the late Duke of Wellington, | His 
“first teason for objecting to the Vote—with- 
out- intending any disrespect to thé illus- 
trious man for whom the car had been 
prepared—was that it-was. much too large’ 
a sum for any building of the kind; and 
his second was that the funeral car’ was 
not worth any building ‘at all’ At the 
time of the funeral the design of the car 
was generally reprobated, and the impres- 
sion was that it would have been in better 
taste to convey the Duke's body to the 
grave on a gun carriage than on stich a 
ear, He’ did not know who designed it, 
but he hoped he was ‘not an Englishman, 
The most-appropriatée place for it wold be 
ithe: Chamber of Horrors. . It.looked!like a 
locomotive, and if -a boiler were put inside 
and a chituney-on the top, it would answer 
admirably to convey funeral trains to the 
Necropolis Cemetery.’ 

Lord JOHN MANNERS anid, he did 
not like to, heau questions of: taste discussed 
in that House, as he never found_tliat-any 
two hon. Gentlemen. agreed in opinion. He 
would not, give any opinion onthe’ artistic 
therits of the car, but it’was used ‘ona 
memorable and national’ occasion, it had 
since been viewed with, interest by thou- 
sands of. persons, and it would be a.dere- 
lietion of duty,on.the part,of the Gaxern- 
ment if, when if became necessary to re- 
Move it, they did not provide some, place 
‘Tor | its pecan Hon, The Government Bros 

elsea 


feed ‘to: place it in a, building in Ch 
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to become of the car. He liad thang ‘it 
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fitting, plaée, and ‘he: for’ one, should not 
oppose the Vote. ’ Ont 

Mr. MONCKTON. MILNES said, he 
wished to remind, the hon.. Member, who 
lad impeached the design of the Welling- 
ton car, that it was the work of the young 


‘men in the School of Design —our own 


school of art. He could not help thinking 
that the proposed outlay was a very proper 
use of public money. | aie 

Mr. JOSEPH LOCKE said, ‘notwith- 
standing what had been said by the noble 

Lord opposite, every hon. Member was, en- 
titled to declare his opinion upon a matter 
of that kind. ' He. rose not’ for the, jpur- 
pose of expressing ,an opinion upon the 
particular sort of vehicle ; his, objection 
was not to the design, bat to the Vote, 
which he considered wag altogether a folly 
—and he was surprised that aby Govern- 
ment should have brought forward such a 
scheme for a new'establishment. “They 
would have to warm and light it, and keep 
somebody to look after it, and wash and 
clean it. They would have the South 
Kensington Musem over again— and he 
should raise his voice against this begin- 
ning of another scheme. . It might appear 
invidious for, an hon. Member to rise, to 
say a.word against anything connected 
with the memory of their great hero, but 
nevertheless he thought the time was come 
when, as a. body of. practical men, they 
‘should well, consider those matters. He 
called upon the House to reject that part 
of the Vote. 

Mr. JACKSON said, he. rose to bring 
another, matter forward. ' 

_ Tue CHAIRMAN said, according to the 
rules of the House, whenever an objection 
was made to a Vote the debate upon ‘that 
question niust, be proceeded with and the 
“matter determined. any a 

Mz. COWPER said, that the ear bad 
been used on,a-very solemn and memorable 
occasion, and, although the criticisms passed 
upon it might be correct, there was no one 
object in “London | more sought after or 
more visited than this car. ‘The interest 
it excited was not. owing to any peculiar 
beauty it possessed, but because it was as- 
sociated with the memory of the great mav 
whose mortal remains it had conveyed to 
their last resting-place, “The car'had been 
kept under cover in the éourtyard. of Marl- 
borough house. It was now necessary to 
remove it, and the question arose what was 
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it be 





ospital, which was on many grounds a 


Hight to provide a place where it, i 


ut he 


safely “and permanently’ deposited 
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had never contemplated, forming .an, esta- 
blishment,such as had, bean, described by 
the :hon. Member, for Honiton, ,or paying 
people toiwatch it.:. All:that; he, designed 
was toi provide a safe, xesting-place for, the 
car, ‘where: it might -be accessible, ta those 
who desired to se6,it,,,,.Chelsea,, Hospital 
wads é¢onsidered -a) suitable | place; for) this 
purpose: : He believed that;the public. would 
not like to see the car broken up. . , 
ioMp.. EDWIN, FAMES. said,. he hoped 
thatthe right, hon. Gentleman would with- 
draw this Vote. This,was not a question 
of taste, but; of avithmetic—-namely, whe- 
ther the public should; be taxed, in;a sum 
of £1,200 for perpetuating an affair which 
every one agreed, so, far from commemo- 
rating the memory, of, the late Duke, of 
Wellington, was about as'ugly.as the statne 
on the arch opposite Apsley House. 
(‘LorpiOLAUD HAMILTON, snggested 
whether it would not be possible to transfer 
the ear to the;Towerof London, of which 
the Duke had so long been, the Constable. 
\/Mri COWPER, said, he should be sorry 
that this: car should not, be placed in a 
proper: situation, but. there was one. thing 
he should still more deeply regret—that 
any: proceeding of that House shouldbe at 
iall’ wanting in respect to the memory, of 
the: Duke of Wellington,, As he perceived 
that the feeling of, the Housewas adverse 
tothe! Vote; he) would withdraws, it... He 
trusted gome. other, place would ;be found 
-for the cary where it, would not be a source 
of expense, ' ea 
1; Mg. CONINGHAM said, he, regarded 
the cat. as,an unworthy, monument of. the 


Motion made, and .Question,— 
4+ That the item: df, £1}200, for the erection, of 
® Building ip the Grounds.of Chelsea Hospital for 
the reception of the; Wellington Car, at present 
located in a,temporaty building in’ the Courtyard 
of Marlborough Housé; be ‘omitted ‘from the ‘pro- 
Veet; dug 7 rolga 


’' Pat, and agreed to.” 
_,, Original Question, as amended, again 
Proposed, — iJ.o8 
That, a, sum, not exceeding £119,829, be 
nted to Her Majesty, to defray the Expense of 
aintendneé afid Repait of Public Buildings ; for 
providing ‘the necessary supply of: Water -tor the 
cwame > for,/Revits of Houses for, the temporary, ac- 
commodation of Public Departments,.and Charges 
attendant thereon, to the 31st day Of sarc, 1861.” 
ho oir, Wy WIGLIAMS..,moved, the .omis- 
sion off theritemsof £680. for the, rent of 
offices for, the, Ecelesjastical, Commission, 
iJSROBORGE, LEWIS said, he thought 


that the expediency of contributing from 
Mr, Cowper 
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the Consolidated Fund would be better dis. 
cussed ‘ot a° fature Vote) when’ thatT con. 
tribution would come more fully before the 
Committee. With regard to this particular 
item, thea Government had considered. the 
subject this Session, and at ‘Sst were dis. 
posed to put an ‘end to that’ contribution, 
bat it.appeared that, by an Aet of Parlia- 
ment there was a certain sum. for the, ex- 
penses of theChureh Building Act which 
the public undertook to defray out of the 
Consolidated Fund, The Commission for 
carrying out. that Act had been abolished, 
and its duties transferred, to the Ecclegias. 
tical Commission. This contribution was 
no more than had been undertaken by the 
Church Building Act, and he hoped there- 
fore the Committee would not object to the 
items; , "2 ’ + 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS ‘said, the hon. 
Member. seemed to think that the revenue 
admiuistered by ‘the Eeclesiastical Com- 
mission belonged to, the State. It belong- 
ed, in, fact, to, the Chureh, and the State, 
for purposes of its:own, had, taken, hold,of 
it. to, manipulate it in, aecordance with, cer- 
tain views of its own, There was no rea- 
son,. therefore, why the public should not 
contribute to. the expense of managing this 
property. ge. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, that when the 
Church Building Act Commission was first 
established, there wag a guaranteed ,gon- 


tribution ef somewhere, aboyt £10,000 for 


the purpose of carrying, it ont. After,s 
time its duties were transferred, to,, the 
Kcelesiastical Commissioners, , At | that 
time about £3,600 was taken annually in 
the Votes for the Ecclesiagtical Commis- 


sion, ‘but; in, consequence -of, what passed 


in that, House that sum was removed, from 
the. Votes. The, Vote under discussion, 
therefore, was. only carrying out so much of 
the guaranteed, expenses. of carrying out 
the Bhbrch Building Act as was neces- 
sary, to. defray the rent.of a house for the 
putposes of the Act, and, properly speak- 
ing, there, was no greater, justification, for 
taking, away, this contribution from the 
Commission than. for disallowing the ex- 
penses of any other Commission ei had 
been established for the, public benefit. 

Mp. W. WILLIAMS eajd, this was.a 
matter which did not affect. the public, but 
the Chureh, ond: the-Chureh yt my: 

Commussioners had now a balance of pretty 
nearly £80,000 in thejr hands, and, under 
those cineamnePanei? he,cpuld not see why 
the, people should be taxed foy, an, expense 
wis 4 ome to be borne oy i e Chane . 
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Motion, mada, and Question put, .. | 
Maton, medi, t04 Rovetion. Bes. os) | -ebuld Be Avati exhibited we the sume: tinee. 


oh\Thati the item of 6680, for the rent ofNo, 11, 
Mpitabal, Place, for, the Office of the, Ecclesiasti- 
ci Commission, be omitted from the proposed 
‘ote,”* ge ty TSTEMT 
The Committee divided :— Ayes’ 61 ; 


Noes, 179 ;, Majority 118. 


Sin WILLIAM ‘JOLLIFFE ‘asked why |” 


rent ‘was still. paid, for hoyses occupied “as 
Stationery-offices in Great Newport Strect 
and Gate Street, Lindolh’s-inn-fields, “al- 
both a tiéw Stationery-office ‘had been 
built ‘at the expebSe of the nations." 
“Mk. JACKSON complaied of the enor- 
thous Sum, abked annually for the'rent ‘and 
Yepair Of the varlotis ‘buildings for’ ptiblie 
offices, and inquired ‘of the "Witt Connie 
sioner of Works whether the recommenda. 
tion of the Select.,Committee on Public 
Buildings was to he carried out. ©! 
Mr.’ HANKEY' said) the Government 
were spending the interest on a millidn 
of money yeatly in ‘the hire and repair 
of houses for public buililings—a' system 
which called for alteration. 
“Mr. AUGUSTUS ‘SMITH said, that a 
reat part of these rénts werd for Houses 
which belonged to the Woods and Forests, 
and of which the country formerly had’ the 
use rent-free. He did not ynderstand why 
the public ‘should ‘now be called upoh to 
pay rent for them and keep'them in repair. 
_Mr.. CHILDERS said, he ‘wished ‘to 
know from the First” Commissioner ' of 
‘Works whether this Véte was not’ Yeally 
£20,000 in excess of the ‘corresponiling 
Vote of last yéar. Such appara to be 
the obvious inference from’ a. ‘comparison 
of the totals for the'two years, ©" 
* Sik JOHN SHELLEY asked, whether 
the item of £4,100 ' ‘for ‘Chelsea’ ‘Hospital 
was for the erection of new buildings or 
merely ‘for tepairé?’’ Hé''dlsd wished’ to 
know if- it was inteided that’ the' plans for 
the new’ Foreign Office Wore to be deposited 
in the Library’ of the’ Hose fox the ‘ingpec- 
flou‘of hon! Mendes ¢ Sherndbostecae i bee 
Mk. COWPER ‘said, that there’ was’ an 
actual decrease upon this Vote fur thé’ pre- 
gent year. The drawings of Mr: Scott 
‘Would be presented as’ soon ‘as they weile 
in a state, for a consideration ‘of the 
House, which’ wou d probably ‘be’ before 
‘the gnd''of this’ week.) OTH ote 
,, orp JOHN MANNERS asked, Whe- 
ther ‘the’ House ‘of Commons’ ‘would, have 
th designiyr the Goths and the Ttalign 
—before them ‘at the satie time ?' mere 
Mn. COWPER ‘stated ‘tliat the Gothi 
AY ot yd oatod 9d oO} Idaue douiw 
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designs which were exhibited last year 


He added, with regard to: the: general 
question, ‘that it was no doubt inconvenient 
that the publi¢ offices should bedistributed 
in private houses, but he had at: the pre- 
sent moment nothing to propose: with ‘re- 
gard to their accommodation. ib odve 
Mk: EDWIN JAMES ‘regretted that 
the question of his hon, Friend! the Mem 
ber for Newcastle ‘had:not received a usere 
Satisfactory’ answer!’ ‘The’ nidst:/exthaor- 
dindry places’ were now rented at an’ .ex- 
pense of £36,000’ per annum for the trans- 
action ofthe Government. business.:! To 
find thém’ yon had'to° go°from ‘the: Old 
Jewry to Néwport’ ‘Market; from Newport 
Market''to Kennington Common, and: from 
Kennington’ Common‘ to’ Duke: Street, 
Westminster! ‘The: mest: extraordinary 
item was''Middle Scotland Yard, ‘at the 
rear oF Whiteliall' Place, for the Chanedllor 
of the ' Exchequer’s stables, .£50."’ |: Per- 
haps the right hon. Baronet the Home Se- 
cretary, who appeared to’ be performing 
the duties of the Chancellor of the Exéhe- 
quer upon this oecasion, would stute what 
public ‘businéss ‘was transacted in those 
stables, ~This was an illustration of the 
absurd tanner in which the Government 
now conducted business, beeause they had 
not courage to propose some’ scheme fer the 
erection of proper’ public offiees. toi) 
Sir MORTON PHTO> said, ‘the! very 
fact of there’ being 87’ public’ offices iseat- 
tered over the! Metropolis, showed the ne- 
cessity of devising some more eligible sys- 
teni by which those ‘various ‘departments 
might be more conveniently centralized: ° 
Mr. COWPER said, that these houses 
were still-occupied, ‘and therefore 'the rents 
had tobe paid: ‘The charge for ‘Chelsea 
Hospital reférred only to ordinary repairs: 
Lory JOHN MANNERS reminded the 
hon, and, learned Member, for Marylebone 
that a scheme for new public offices..was 
proposed, but was wichdramp.on account of 
its great expense, The delay in the erec- 
tion of the Foreign Office had arisen’ from 
gn objection to the desigu proposed, Which 
.was taken on the ground ‘of taste,’ ‘by the 
| noble Lord:at the head of the Government. 
It was, therefore; not fair to. blame the pre- 
sent First Commissioner of Works ‘for: the 
want of public’offices. °° | 
Mx. CHILDERS ‘said, he wished to 
know why tlie ‘tent of £700 was chatged 
‘for the néw Stationery Offiee. The Maseum 
of ‘Practical’ Geology “in Jerhiyn! Strées, 
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building, iyet tel were paying” a A paay 
rent!ofh £1/000. 

Mrz COWPER whaedveik that they had 
to pay: the! ground-rent ‘of: the Museum of 
Praetieal Geology, and also the rent of the 
house next’ to it, which ‘was used for the’ 
service of! ‘the Museum,)° They had also 
to! pay rent for several of the ‘houses ‘in 
Prince’s Street, Westminster, in corinee- 
tioh with the’ Stationery Office.’ | 

Mri EDWIN JAMES saidj as'a matter 
of curiosity he must again inqaire what was 
meatit by the item ' of |“ Middle: Seotlind 
Yard (rear of Whitehall Place), Chancel 
lor of the Exchequer’s stables,” Then, 
again, there was 4'suspivious item of £5€ }s/ 
for Manley Cottage, ' Kennington Common, 
what was that? «1 © 

Mx. COWPER said,’ that for many years,” 
ever since the: Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer’s house’ had: been’ appropriated as an 
offiejal: residence; stable in Great -Seot- 
land Yard had been attached’ toit.’ He 


presumed thehon.! and ledtned’ Gentleman 
did not object to an official residence having 
a stable attached to'it. "He did not know 
the history of Manley Cottage, but he knew: 
the'rent stated was paid for’ it. 

Original Question, as' amended, put, and 


agreed to. 

(3.)' Motion’ made,’ and Question’ pro 
posed,—” 

“'That'a'stim, tot éxeeeding £23,000, be grant- 
ed to Her Majesty, to\ defray the ‘Charge for the 
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Supply and Repair of Furniture,in the, various 
oe Departments, to the 31st day of. Margh, | | 

Sm JOHN SHELLEY said, he thought | | 
there was great room for economical re- 
form in this department. The evidence | 
given before the Committee on the Ken- | 
sington Museum abundantly proved this. | 
He gave. the right hom Gentleman ercdit | 
for what ‘had been done; but the matter | 
still required’ great attention: 

Mare AUGUSTUS SMITH) said, he’ 
found there had of late years “been a con- 
stantly growing ‘increase in the Vote, and 
he thought the time had come for reducing 
it,.., Phe whole of the Vote of Jast ycav had 
not been: expended,'and under those cir- 
cumstances he moved that the present Vote | 
be diminished by,a sum of £12,000. 

Motion. made, and, Question: proposed, — | 

“ {Phat arsum, not. exceeding 610,100, be grant- | 
ed to Her Majesty, to defray che Charge: for the 
Supply and Repair of Furniture in the various 
136." Departments, £6 \the! Stst thiy of? March, ! 

‘Mn. |W. WILLIAMS ‘moved; tliat the | 
Chairman shouldithen report Progress. ‘Rhe:| 

Mr. Childers 
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Vote was one of considerable importange, 


'{ and ought, he thought, tobe made the Bub 


ject of future consideration. . 
Mr..COWPER said, he hoped his oh 
Friend the; Member for, Lambeth, would al- 


‘low them to deal at) once with the Vote; 


In reply.to,.a, statement, made by the hon. 
Member for Truro (Mr. Ay, Smith),.he had 
to .infornr: the . hon. Gentleman, and, .the 
Committee, thatjall. that portion of the Vote 
of last year which had not been expended 
had been returned to the ‘Exchequer, and 
was not available forthe same service in 
the present year, 

Mr. AYRTON said, jas theve pepeotid 
to be a difference of opinion amongst the 
Ministers.‘as to the way in, which the, bal- 
ances were disposed of,) it wouldbe most) 
desitable that the Chairman’ should report 
progress, to. give’ them, am opportunity of; 
agvecing upon the explanation that. should 
be, given,’ dle wished/to have ‘a clear ex: 
planation of what was done with the bal- 
anees, 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
that the. money, voted for tlie military and 
naval departments must be expended within 
the!:year, but the balances, which ,arose 
under the Civil, Service, Estimates, were ap- 
plicable in future years for the services for, 
which the Votes were originally taken. At 
the: expiration, of a -ceftain term of) years, 
however,. whatever. remained, unexpended: 
was, returned to the Exchequer, : 5. 

Mr. BARBOW said, he hoped the hon. 
Member. for, Truro, would; divide the, Com-, 
mittee. Indeed, | if, there, was a,, balance. 

of £27,000, the Vote should; be omitted: 
| altogether. 

Lonp JOHN MANNERS said tha: i- 
crease in theVote arose fromthe fact, that) 
a good deal new, ferniture. was required! 
| forthe .seience, and arts | depattments. ; 
Twenty years ago. there, were! compara: 
, tively few, picture galleries, and scientific: 
collections. Nothing, eoquld.exeeed the eare | 
with which; Me. |Austin| had mastic 
this; partiealax item. ..../; 

Mr, AUGUSTUS SMITH, seid, he. bed 
lieved that Mr; Austin wanted the support 
of the House, te enable | hive to antes 
economy. 

Mn. LAING, said the. only! effedt of, radi 
| duging, tle Vote; as,, proposed, would, be tol: 
derange all comparison,f thes item: frouts 
year to year. 

Motion made,, and Question; 4“ That the 
Chairman do report po gcses and grep veers 
td, sit again,’’, i 

Put, and negatived. sisqoul 
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Question put, |; ( 
“That a sum, notexceeding £10,100, ba granted 
to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge for the Supply 
and Repair of Furniture in the yarious Public 
Departments, to the 31st day of March, 1861.” 
The Committee divided : —Ayes 44 ; 
Noes 162: ‘Majority 118. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 
House resumed. 
Resolutions to ‘be reported this day ; 
Committee to sit again on Wednesday. 


MAYNOOTH COLLEGE BILL. 
COMMITTEE, 
Order for Committee read. 
House in Comnniittee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Clause 1 (‘Trustees may apply Portion of 
Grants towards Buildings and Repairs). 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he wished to 
ask whether the Secretary for Ireland would 
object to insert.a proviso relieving the Com- 
missioners of Public Works in Ireland from 
the obligation of superintending the re- 
pairs of the College? It was not proposed 
to renew the annual Votes of that House 
for repairs ; and os there were trustees and 
visitors of the College there ought, there- 
fore, to be no necessity for interposing this 
superintendence of the Board of Works, 
which merely served, by dividing, to annul 
all responsibility. 

‘Ma. CARDWELL ‘said, that the Bill 
made arrangements for the trustees to 
make the repairs with the sanétion of the 
Commissioners of the Treasury. After the 
passing of the Bill it’ would be optional 
with them to request the Commissioners of 
public works to do it or employ an architect 
of their own. 

Mr: NEWDEGATE aaid, the right hon. 
Gentleman had not answered his question. 
Why ‘should ‘not the Board of Works be 
relieved fromthe’ duty of attending to the 
superintendence of these repairs, a task 
for the performance of which they had 
hitherto proved ineompetent ? ’ ; 

Mri CARDWELL said, he had no ob- 
jection to relieve them if the Committee 
thought it was of importance to do so. 

‘Mri: BUTT said; by the Act passed: in 
1846 the Board of Works were to be Com- 
missioners for the repair of the Collegeof 
Maynooth. Parliament gave’ a pledge in 
that ‘year that an artiual Vote should be 
given’ forthe repairs: jem 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause! 2 (Conmimissioners of Public Works 
tovadvaneo Money on’ Security of Portion 
of Grant applied towards Buildings and 
Repairs). 
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Mr. SPOONER. objected, that if that 
clause were passed money would ‘be. bor- 
rowed to be repaid in twenty-two: years, 
the effeet of which would be. to ‘prevent 
Parliamentary supervision, of the College 
during ‘that period of time. He objected 
to any further: application of the public 
money to the College, and should divide 
the House on the Vote, 

Sir EDWARD GROGAN said, he 
thought that his hon, Friend (Mr. Spooner) 
gave the right interpretation of the clause, . 

Question put, ‘‘That the clause stand, 
part of the Bill.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes: 107; 
Noes 43: Majority 64. Clause agreed to, 

Mr. VANCE said, he had to acquaint 
the right hon. Gentleman in the Chair that 
Sir George Bowyer was in the lobby with 
the ** Noes,’ and was permitted by the 
messenger to go into the lobby with the 
*« Ayes’’ after the Question had been. put 
and the doors locked. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : The only question 
is whether there has been any discrepancy 
between the voice and the vote, I do not 
understand the hon. Member to: say that 
the Gentleman to whom he refers gave his 
voice one way and his vote the other. If 
so, that is a diserepancy which can be re- 
dressed by the Committee; but the eireum- 
stance to which the hon. Member refers 
is not an irregularity that ean be noticed. 

Remaining Clauses agreed to. 

House resumed. 

Bill reported, without Amendment. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Three o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, July 24, 1860. 


Minvtss.} Pusirc Biris.—1* Heritable Securi- 
ties, &c, (Scotland) ;, Game Certificates, de.; 
Manchester Cathedral Church; Landed Pro- 
perty. Improvement (Ireland). ; 
2* Queen’s Prison; Offences within Her Ma- 
jesty’s Possessions Abroad ; Coast of Africa, 
&o., Act Amendment ; Herring Fisheries (Scot~ 
land) ;, Felony | and, Misdemeanour ;.. Crown 
Debts and Judgments. 

3* Labourers Cottages (Scotland); Friendly So- 
cieties Aet: Amendment ; Burial ‘Grounds (Ire- 
land) Act (1856) Amendment ; Isle of Man 
Harbours ; Dominiea Hurricane Loan, 


CENSUS: (IRELAND) BILL.~COMMITTEE. 
House in Committee (according to Order), 


Tue Kart or ELLENBOROUGTI said, 
j he would express ‘his ‘satisfaction that the 
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clause relating to religious. professions had 
been struck out of the: English Census; 
Bill.»: He:-wished to ask whether such a 
elause Ahad been retained:in the Irish: Bill, 
in aceordance with the. wishes: of? noble 
Lords connécted with: that country? He 
also observed that: there was ia: provision 
not’ in ‘the: Irish Bill; whieh: it; wonld be 
desirable to introduce into it, and another 
which | it) was in’ his ‘opinion expedient 
should: be: omitted): from it. . The Census 
would give the numerical return of the 


population it found ‘in that kingdom, but | 


it would not give any return of the persons 
who had emigrated in the interval: since 
the last Census.) In former times emigra- 
tion’ from Ireland was strongly advocated, 
and a great diminution of ‘the population 
necessarily ensued. Latterly’a very large 
increase had apparently taken place ; but 
the extent. of this increase -had / hitherto 
been only estimated by setting the number 
of deaths on one side and the number: of 
births iat the other, no aecount being taken 
either of emigration or immigration..: Emi+ 


gration they knew had largely gone for- | 


ward, and he feared that) when. the details 
were ascertained it would be: found that 
the country had. lost a great. portion of its 
wilitary strength. Those who emigrated 
were principally the strong and hale, who 
would to a great extent have become 
soldiers if they had remainetlin the eoun- 
try ; while, those. who, stayed behind were 
largely made up: of. the old and. very 
young. If it. should be found that: iu 
proportion to the total number the most 
valuable portion of the inhabitants had left 
the country, it would be time, he thought, 
for the Government and Parliament to de- 
termine whether it was any longer advis- 
able to take measures for the encourage- 
ment of emigration. He would suggest 
that the Government. should introduec into 
the Irish Bill a clause similar to that. con- 
tained in the Bill for England, defitiing tlie 
allowances of those who were to carry the 
provisions of .the Act: into operation, He 
likewise begged to move the emission from 
Clause 3 of the words, ‘‘and to take ac~ 
count of all such further particulars as, by 
such instructions they may be directed» to 
inquize into,” which he thought placed an 
undefined: power-in tlie -hands.of the: Lord 
Lieutenant. 

Lorp, MONTEAGLE fully. admitted 
that. there was no!longer any necessity for 
the encouragement of emigration from: Ire- 
land on the part of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, as that emigration had .been attend- 


The Earl of Ellenborough 
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ed with nearly all the benefits that wore ex. 
pected to follow from it. He would certainly 
impose no restraint upon 'that-emigration 
all she thought: the:Government were) now 
dound to do in the! matter:was to sée that 
the emigrant vessels: were ‘perfectly sea 
worthy, well-found, and that: the cinigrants: 
were adequately provided. for,:and' exposed: 
during their voyage to: no improper treat« 
ment. He thought the noble Earl was:mis. 
taken with respect to the class of persons of 
whom:the Irish: emigrants now-consisted: 
It was true that at the: commencement of 
the - movement | those! :emigrants ‘consisted 
principally of the young: and: active ; ‘but 
many: of them after their success abroad 
had shown the most ‘affectionate: solicitude 
for the- welfare of the relatives | they shad 
left: behind them, and had, in many cases; 
taken care to supply the necessary funds for 
byiinging over td join them! both their young 
childreni/and their old parents ; ,so: that the 
emigration now itt reality imeluded) people 
of every age and of every variety of physi-' 
cal power. The latest returns would show 
that there was no longer any ‘reason: to 
apprehend a loss of military:strength. With 
regard to! the clause: in the Bill whieh 
sanctioned an inquiry into religious profes 
sions, he strongly approved of 'that: powér 
being given, and he. believed that sueh in- 
quities when made in 1835 had ‘met with 
no opposition of any kind in Ireland.’ He 
very: much regretted that it:had been found 
necessary \to omit: the similar. provision 
from the English Bul., He thoughtitwas 
@-concession to clamouryand false: alarm. | 
Tt.was impossible to suppose | that: tovre- 
quire a statement of the religious faith of 
persons returned by \themselves could »be 
regarded as.ah interference with religious’ 
freedom ;' there must consequently be sonie 
other: wotive for the -ebjection. \ Could at 
be that persons objeeting to afford infor- 
mation on such a: point were actuated by’ 
an apprebension of some loss of :their.ewn ' 
importance if the trutly were’! aecurately: 
made-known. | A iparty unwilling» to have 
the exact truth stated thercby manifested a! 
belief that the notions entertained as to its 
numbers and imfluence were ot present iex+’ 
aggerated. . In Ireland no: objection! was 
made ito such inquiries.» Under Lord, Mel) 
bourne’s -Administration a! special: census | 
was taken which was pointed sdlely at ithe 
relative: numbers of the various .Christian.' 
denominations, and yet the returns: were) 
obtained without, the | slightest difficulty. 
The ministers of \ all. sects: eoncurred) in’ 
making the Returns mest eomplete; sand 
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there ‘never yet. was a more. expeditious, 
more necurate, or ¢heaper statistical’ return 
made. No objection had ‘been raised to 
this: provision in: its passage through the 
other >House, and he hoped their Lord- 
ships would: adhere ’to the “Bill as it now 
stood: The. Irish: Census: was, however; 
incomplete in, one respect, inasmuch as: it 
was & mere enumeration of numbers, ‘un- 
cheeked: by those! calculations derived from 
the returns of births, marriages, and deaths 
which were ‘so indispensable in England. 
He was giad to hear that a Bill had been 
introduced in the other House for esta- 
blishing’ a) system of registering births, 
deaths, and marriages in Ireland, whieh 
had only been: withdrawn on: account of the 
lateness of the Session. He ‘trusted it 
would: ultimately become the law of the 
land. 

» Tue Ear. or ELLENBOROUGH said, 
he did not propose to’ press any Motion; 
he had only poited out the difference be- 
tween the two Bills. ».No doubt this pro- 
vision would give a great trouble to the 
enumerators, for he remembered: heariag 
that in a ‘small-town: in: the North of -Ire- 
land, «neat! which: he had resided many 


years ago, there were no less than sixteen 
diferent sects. 

East GRANVILLE said, he certainly 
regretted that’ it had been necessary to re- 
move from the English Bill the provision 
which was originally inserted. for obtain- 
ing Returns of ‘the religious professions 


of the people.) But when the Government 
found that, rightly: or wrongly, that pro- 
vision was offensive to a great portion of 
the inhabitants of the country, it would 
have been very improper upon: their part 
to insist ‘on its retention. He hoped the 
noble Earl opposite (the Earl of Ellenbo- 
rough) would not press his Amendment for 
the omission of certain words in the Irish 
Bill, whieh had only been introduced for 
the purpose of ensuring greater complete- 
ness in the: Returns. 

Tue Ears or ELLENBOROUGH said, 
the point that he objected: to was the ge- 
neral power given to inquire into any sub- 
ject besides those actually specified in the 

ill which the euriosity of the’ Lord Lieu- 
tenant, or of ‘somebody about the Lord 
Lieutenant, or of somebody else ‘who was 
about somebody who was about the Lord 
Lieutenant, might prompt him to have  in- 
quired intow')) 90! (oy oe i 

Lozp MONTEAGLE ‘was disposed ‘to 
object to.a general power,’ but was afraid 
itmight deprive the collectors of the op- 
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portunity of making their Census \com- 


parable in-all respects and. in all’ points 


of information with the last, and thus. in- 
jure the relative value of the results. He 
would suggest that the noble Earl should 
postpone his Amendment until he had had 
an opportunity of ascertaining what were 
the exact points inquired into in the last 
Census... 

Tue Ears or ELLENBOROUGH ‘said, 
he had no objection to the Government 
preparing a schedule, in which should be 
inserted all the subjects that were inquired 
into in 1851; but’ he did object: on prin- 
ciple to this clause, which empowered the 
Lord Lieutenant to inquire into any sub- 
jeet on which his curiosity might lead him 
to. seek information. 

Kart GRANVILLE said, the: objec- 
tions of the noble Earl did not seem to ‘be 
shared by the Irish Peers. Unless. there 
was some particular objection he thought 
it was! desirable to keep the form ‘of in- 
quiry as near as possible to that which was 
instituted in 1851. 

Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGH said, 
his objection was that these irrelevant.sub- 
jects of inquiry would extend the time for 
taking the Census, and would increase the 
expense. He objected to it, therefore, 
on economical as well as Parliamentary 
grounds. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, the last ob- 
servation did not support the argument of 
the noble Earl, because in Ireland the con- 
stabulary performed almost all the duty, 
and the expense was small. 

Amendments withdrawn. 

Bill reported without. Amendment; and 
to be read 3* on Thursday next. 


CENSUS (ENGLAND) BILL. 
SECOND READING. 

House in Committee (according to 
Order.) 

Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGH ob- 
jeeted to the unnecessary details required 
by ‘this Bill. . What earthly use coald 
there be in taking the names of every 
man, wowan, and child, in England and 
28,000,000 of names, which 
no man would ever read, to'be bound up 
in 30,000; volames'!. Why, it. would be 
enough to form the foundation of a new 
Alexandrian Library. Besides .this, the 
rank, profession, occupation, and condition 
of every: person were to be stated; i¢ was 
obvious that the oceupation and profession 
were sufficient. Moreover they required 
to know what was the ‘relation ‘of every 
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person ina House to the head of the family, 
and where each person was born—a ques- 
tion which many persons would be unable 
to answer. And it was to be remembered 
that. the English inquiry at least would 
be very expensive, and these irrelevant in- 
quiries, would. probably add: some. hun- 
dreds of thousands of pounds to the ex- 
pense. It would be impossible to obtain 
this information in a single day ; another 
day would be. required, and the expense 
would be: proportionally increased. | He 
must say he greatly preferred the system 
of Ireland, which was much simpler, and 
where these particulars were not required. 

Tue Ear. or DONOUGHMORE said, 
these particulars were required in Ireland, 
for he distinctly remembered that on the 
last occasion these particulars were required 
to be filled up in the papers left at his 
House; and more than that, there was a 
column for the blind, deaf, and dumb. 

Tue Ear. or ELLENBOROUGH : 
That is here too. 

Tue Eart or DONOUGHMORE : The 
only difference between the two countries 
appears to be that in England the informa- 
tion is entered in a book, and in Ireland 
on separate sheets of paper. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, that all these 
particulars were required by the former 
Census, and the Home Secretary thought 
it desirable to continue the forms as ex- 
aetly similar as possible... In England 
sheets: were first left at every house, and 
afterwards collected. They were often 
written in pencil, and would be illegible by 
the time they had been turned over six or 
seven times, It was also a great. assist- 
ance to the central office to have them 
copied into books, and in the case of sheets 
filled up in the Welsh language a trans- 
lation was indispensable. It was not desi- 
rable to make changes whieh would per- 
plex the enumerators. It was refreshing, 
however, for the Government to find them- 
selves asked to omit details for which 
hitherto the pressure had been all the other 
way. There had been a great anxiety in 
some quarters to have an educational 
column, and one enthusiastic ethnographer 
was anxious to have returns of the number 
of people with different coloured hair, that 
some idea might be fornied of the relative 
proportions of the Saxon and Danish races. 

Tue Ear or ELLENBOROUGH ‘said, 
his object in the remarks he had made had 
been ito point out how all the ‘statistics 
that were really necessary might be most 


simply and cheaply procured. | If they got 
The Earl of Ellenborough 
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a statement. of the number; \gexes;o and) 
ages of the people, they :had all’ shat, asw 
Legislature, it) was: possible forothem to: 
require: He didnot think that the retuins 
which would be obtained: under this) Bill» 
would be such as they could rely upon, and 
the reason of that was) simply that: tooy 
much care was taken to make them: pers‘ 
fect. ‘First, a schedule was tobe sent to: 
each house; the enumerator iwas' then ‘to 
call and see that answers were attached to: 
all the questions: having amended: \and 
completed the answers as well\as ‘he; could 
he must proceed to copy them into a re- 
gister: ‘then the return had to be examined 
by the registrar, who, if not satisfied with 
it, was to make out another ; the superin- 
tendent-registrar was to perform thé same 
operation ; so that by the time the return 
had been enlarged and amended: by. the 
various officers it: would | be a. perfectly 
original document, on which they eould 
hardly place much: reliance.) -The truth 
was that the system» was quite overbur- 
dened, and that the Irish system! as it had 
hitherto prevailed was much superior. :: 

Bill reported without Amendment ; ond 
to be read 3° on Thursday neat. 


TITHE COMMUTATION BILL. 
REPORT. 


Amendments, , »eported (according ta; 
Order). 

Loxp REDESDALE ohineted to, that 
clause, in the Bill which, made the. priee, 
for the commutation of tithes compulsory 


at. twenty-five, years’. purchase, ;, There 
was no, reason why.,@ greater: mumber, 9f,, 
years’ purchase should, not jbe accepted,if 
it.could be obtained,., For; this; purpose, he, 
would move an Amendment, the .effect,of 
which was, that. the, commutation, should. 
be. for ** not, less than’’ twenty-five years 
purchase, 

Eart DE, GREY axp.RIPON, ppposed: 
the Amendment. A Select, Committer of, 
their Lordships had, pronounced. in, faxpur); 
of the arrangement, inthe Bill,,,and.ba), 
thought. it would, be, better to adhere to ite.) 

After.a few,words, from. Lord, hie 
and Lord CRaNWORTH, , 

Amendment disagreed, tos and. Bill to;be, 
read 3* jon, Thursday DEX: igiiT bs aM 

FRIENDLY SOCIETIES ACT, AMEND soe i 

MENT BILL. i jun livia 
THIBD READING. .., BILL PASBEDs ;) 0°) 


Bill read’ 3* (according to Order)? 10" 
Lord BROUGHAM, adverting t0”'the® 
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petition he presented last. night, eomplain- 
ing of the alteration in the Friendly Socie- 
ties Act of 1855, -by;a-clause introduced 
onthe Report of the Bill.of 1853, on the 
ete’ of ‘the prorogation of Parliament, 
whereby the consent of only one-fourth 
was’ substituted for five-sixths of the Mem- 
bers as necessary previous to the dissolu- 
tion of a Friendly Society and the distribu- 
tion of its: funds; observed that this Bill 
was, he believed, intended to remedy the 
etil there pointed out. 
| Bill passed. 


FELONY AND MISDEMEANOUR BILL. 
SECOND, READING, 

Order of the Day for the Second’ Read- 
ing vead, ! 

Lorp BROUGHAM moved the ‘second 
reading of this Bill. Its object was 10 as- 
similate the practice ig'cases of felony or 
other eriminal. proceedings to that adopted 
in'eivil proceedings, so far as regarded the 
regulation of addresses to the jury.) It 


ptovided that'in every trial for felony or 
misdemeanour; at the elose of the case for 
the prosecution, the presiding Judge shall 
ask the prisoner’s counsel whethér he in- 


tends to adduce evidence’; and if he states 
that he does not, then the counsel for the 
prosecution shall, if the Judge think fit, 
be allowed to address the jury a second 
time for the purpose of summing up the 
evidence. The Bill further allowed the pri- 
sonér ot his counsel, after opening his case 
and calling his witnesses, to'again address 
the jury, commenting on his evidence; the 
right of the counsel for the prosecution to 
reply, ‘and all other proceedings, to remain 
as at present. Under the existing practice 
it had been found’ in too many cases that 
cotinsel for the defence, being afraid of the 
speech in reply ‘at the otheriside, abstained 
from’ calling ‘witnesses, thereby defeating 
the very aim and end of justice, namely, 
the’ discovery of ‘truth. “The great recom- 
méndation of the Bill was,’ tliat it’ placed 
the procedure in cases of felony and’ mis- 
demeatiour on the ‘same ‘footing as in civil 
cases. ‘He did not support it on the ground 
of its being ‘more’ favourable” to prisotiérs 
and defendants, but because it was calcu- 
ated to elicit'the truth. ~ ' 
Moved, That the Bill. be now read 2°. 
_ Lorp WENSLEYDALE felt great ob- 
jections to the measure. The nature of 
civil and criminal proceedings was entirely 
different, ‘In the tcmer: which were often 
most complicated, a clear exposition of the 
‘Was requisite in the. first! instance, 
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aud difficulties which constantly presented 
themselves inthe ‘course of the trial re- 
quired to be elucidated by argument: There 
were, moreover, no means of anticipating 
what the witnesses would say, ‘But in any 
criminal ease in which a conviction ‘could 
be hoped for, the facts: appeared clearly 
in the preliminary depositions ; and long 
speeches would only consume the time of 
the Court, without being attended with any 
corresponding benefit. He therefore moved 
that the’ Bill ‘be read a second) time that 
day six months. 

Amendment moved, to'leave out ** now,” 
and insert “this Day Three Months.” 

Lorp CHELMSFORD said, he was un- 
able to understand on what principle it 
could be refused to place counsel’ in crimi- 
nal cages on the same footing as im civil 
actions, The consumption of | time, he 
thought, was wholly beside the question. 
If it were just and proper that counsel 
should have this right, tle time employed 
was a secondary matter as compared with 
the attainment of justice. ''The counsel for 
the prosecution had always the advantage 
of basing his statement’ on ascertained 
facts; the defendant’s counsel, on the con~ 
trary, having to treat of evidence which 
in most cases had never before been ad- 
dueed. An ingenious counsel on the other 
side might point out discrepancies between 
the speech made under such circumstances 
and the evidence as afterwards given 3 it 
was consequently but fair to afford defen- 
dant’s counsel an opportunity by summing 
up the evidence of removing such an ‘unfa- 
vourable impression from the minis of the 
jury. He hoped, therefore, that their Lord- 
ships would read the Billa second time. 

Tue Eant or CARNARVON said, he 
felt the greatest diffidence in giving an 
opinion upon this question, but still he 
must say that he thought there was great 
weight in the objections which had been 
stated to the measure. He also thought 
that it would be particularly hard upon 
prisoners who had no counsel to have two 
speeches instead of one made against them’ 
by the counsel for the prosecution. 

THe LORD CHANCELLOR said that, 
though with some hesitation, he should’ 
support the Bill, He was quite persuaded 
that this Bill would Jengthen trials ; yet if 
it were necessary for the proper adminis- 
tration of crimiinal ‘justice the question of 
time’ ought not to have any weight in their 
decision.’ The principle, however, had been 
tried in civil cases, and on the whole’suc- 


eessfully, and it might be of use in crimi-” 





nal cases... If, :indeed,..the, Bill (were , to 
pass, he could, not help feeling some satis- 
faction that he would no.longer. have io go 
cireuit.. He was afraid that. the mvultipli- 
cation of speeches: would tend to the per- 
plexing of juries. In Scotland there were 
enly two speeches in criminal cases, one for 
the prisoner and one. for the prosecution ; 
both being delivered after the evidence on 
both sides had. been given... This, practice 
had been found very successful. ,Under the 
Bill,.as at present worded, if four prisoners 
were tried together there would, be ten 
speeches. Still, as this right of, summing 
up might be essential in some cases, he 
would not withhold his assent, though. it 
was with some misgiving and hesitation 
that he gave it. 

Lonp BROUGHAM said, that. practi- 
eally in all important criminal cases. in 
— there were two speeches on each 

e 

Lorp. CRANWORTH thought that in 
ninety-nine cases out of 100 the Bill would 
very unnecessarily lengthen trials, and any- 
thing which made the proceedings of crimi- 
nal courts more distasteful to prosecutors 
must be generally injurious, and prevent 
the detection and punishment of crime. A 
great increase in the number of speeches, he 
was afraid, would by no means tend to the 
enlightenment of juries. He had no doubt 
that in many cases the Bill would operate 
more to the advantage of prosecutors than 
prisoners, but the advantage of either part 
was not the question they had to consider. 
The object to be attained was the greatest 
possible safeguard for the delivery of true 
decisions, and if he could persuade himself 
that improper verdicts were given for want 
of this right, he should be very sorry to 
oppose the Bill. He suggested that the Bill 
might be qualified in this way—that the 
presiding Judge might allow two speeches 
if he thought the ease one of such difficulty 
a nddoubt as to make it reasonable.. They 
would thus secure the object in view when- 
ever it was necessary, and yet save the un- 
necéssary protraction of all trials ; because 
every counsel would construe the powers 
into a duty to address the jury a second 
time. 

THe Eart or ELLENBOROUGH said, 
that having heard'the speeches of two law- 
yers on each side, though they were not of 
great length, his mind was not more clear 
than: before they addressed their Lerd- 
ships. The noble and learned Lord on the 
woolsack, with a partiality for Sevtland, 
said that the proceedings'in that country 


The Lord Chancellor 
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were perfect. His noble.and learned Friend 
who moved the second, reading. must so 
have a natural, admiration for teh instis 
tutions, but he) proposed. an entirely novel 
course, different from what. existed, he 
and. different. from what, existed, there. : 
the Scotch law were'so Pantset why shoul 
it not. be adopted ? 

On, Question, That , ‘‘ “now ” ’ stand a 
of the. Motion, . their Bee hn diyided ; 
—Contents, 13, ; Not-Contents 10 Ms 
jority 3... | 

Resolved in the A firmative, 

Bill read, 2° accordingly, and committed 
to.a Committee of the Whole Heme op 
Thursday next. 
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POOR LAW BOARD, CONTINUANCE, 
BILL;-COMMITTEE,,.. | 
Order for Committee read. .\: 
House ‘in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1 (The Poor Law Board to be 
eontinued for Five-Years). 01 i! }0¢ lf 
‘Mr. BAZLEY: ¢moved: that, the, powers 
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of the Board be continued for one! year 
only instead Of five.’ In doing so, he bore 
his’ testimony 'to' the’ benefits which ’ the 
Board ‘had conferred on the' country, but 
he did jfof consider it right that ‘the 
Board should ‘possess powers which pro- 
petty should only! bélong to‘ that House. 
The power of issuing regulations’ and 
orders ‘which “had the force of law, no 
matter how respectable the gentleman who 
exercised it, was td his: mind’ most ob- 
jectionable, and he protested against the 
delegation of such’ powers ‘to’ any’ body 
whatever: | A short time since the Board 
was’ renewed for two’years, and he thought 
that a renewal for one year was all that 
could now be fairly asked. The Poor Law 
Board at present exercised a very vexatious 
interference with local boards throughout 
the country, the latter being unable to 
employ or dismiss. servant, to grant. fees 
or expenses, or do many other things 
of that kind ‘without the sanction of ‘the 
central Board, and in consequence gentle- 
men with sensitive feelings shrunk from 
accepting seats at them. At a time when 
so much was-done to centralize, it would 
be well to do something to foster and sus- 
tain local authority. He only asked for a 
delay of one year in order that time might 
be given for the introduction of a wise 
and comprehensive measure on the subject 
of Poor Law administration in ,general. 
He did: not wish to.see the Poor Law 
Board abolished, but only its powers pro- 
petly regulated. There were various mat- 
ters which might be very well left at the 
discretion of the local boards in respect of 
out-door relief. There was also a great 
grievance, which he hoped to,see redregsed 
in a future measure, namely, the removal 
of the unfortunate Irish poor. They came 
over. and rendered most, valuable services 
here, and, nevertheless, after having given 
the best. proof of having done, their duty 
faithfully, they were often treated in the 
most cruel and unfeeling manner. ‘ He 
would also wish to see’ power given to the 
Boards, of Guardians to borrow, money on 
the, security of the rates for one or two 
years. He submitted that the duty ofthe 
Poor Law Board should be one of super- 
vision, “and: not’ of’ eoéreion;’ ‘and’ that it 
should strengthen rather than weaken the 
hands of the docak:'boards. . For these 
reasons he should» move ‘that the word 
“one” shouldbe subsfituted ifor ‘‘ five ” 
in the first’ tlansd. 100! 9 
Mr. SOTHERON ESTCOURT said, the 
Object) of the’ Poor'Law Act waa to regulate 
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the local management of the relief of the 
poor, to prevent’ misappropriation of ‘funds; 
aad; as far as possible, to produce uni- 
formity. ‘The feelings of Boards of Guar- 
dians'to whieh the hon: Gentleman referred 
existed, he believed, only in certuim locali- 
ties, and he did not think there was any 
general desire to do'away with the central 
management’of the Poor Law Board.’ The 
object ofthe hon: Gentleman was, he said, 
to secure for this question at some future 
period the full consideration of Parliament, 
with a view to providing remedies for the 
evils complained of: He had no doubt that 
the House would be ready to inquire into 
the question, and give it its full considera- 
tion; but it: was not: necessary to restrict 
the Bill to one year only in order to pro 
cure for the subject the serious considera- 
tion of Parliament.’ The existence of the 
Board did not prevent the law from being 
altered. The effect of continuing the Bill 
for one year only would be! to aggravate 
any disagreements that might have arisen 
between the Poor Law Board and: local 
Boards; and it would be better to put an 
end to the Poor Law Board at once than to 
idopt such a proposition. The-old system 
which prevailed before 1834 was, as they 
all knew, full of practical abuses, and the 
system which had been established in lieu of 
it had become absolutely necessary not.only 
as a protection to the poor, but to the rate- 
payers. The hon. Gentleman complained 
of the regulations which directed the out- 
lay of the Boards of Guardians; but it was 
ubsolutely necessary to lay down. rules. for 
the: management of the money of the rate- 
payers. . If, for example, a Board of Guar- 
diaus were allowed to give 5s. in the way 
of charity, just asa private gentleman 
might do, how would it be possible to pro- 
vide a check upon such expenditure? If 
they attempted to administer the funds for 
the relief of the poor in the same way as 
a private gentleman might exercise Chris- 
tian charity, he was afraid that they would 
fall back to the miserable state of things 
that existed. prior to, 1834... There were 
many points.to, which he should wish, .to 
see the attention of the House directed— 
such as the question of the dismissal of 
officers, ) the arrangements of She pper- 
houses, ‘the separation ofthe good the 
bad, the treatment. of persons belonging to 
different religious denominations, &c. These 
and other matters ought to be subjected to 
special ‘investigation; and what he would 
recommend was--not that they should 

a-clause that would paralyze the afficiale— 
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that at the commencement of next Ses ion 
a Committee of the House should be ap- 
pointed to make the necessary inquiries 
regarding them. He felt so strongly on 
the subject that, if the Government or 
some private Member of the House did not 
move upon the question, he would himself 
next Session propose the appointment of a 
Committee. He was in favour of a per- 
manent Central Board for the management 
of the affairs of the poor, but he had no 
doubt that improvements were called for, 
and he would be prepared to adopt such as 
were shown on inquiry to be necessary. 

Mr. PIGOTT said, he was not inclined 
to support the Amendment, but he thought 
there were many points in the adminis- 
tration of the Poor Law which required 
amendment. With regard to medical relief 
especially did this observation apply. The 
grievances of the medical officers had been 
acknowledged by several successive Com- 
missioners, but nothing had been done to 
improve the condition of those officers, ex- 
cept that their appointments were made 
permanent. He thought that the time had 
come when an inquiry should be made 
into the working of the Board, and he 
hoped the suggestion of the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite, that a Select Com- 
mittee should be appointed next year, would 
be adopted. 

Mr. DEEDES thought that to pass the 
Bill only for one year would unsettle mat- 
ters so much as to be productive of evil, 
and would prevent any ultimate good being 
done. On the other hand, he was not pre- 
pared to assent to the proposition for con- 
tinuing the Board for five years. Five 
years was too long, especially if it was to 
be coupled with the intention of consider- 
ing the question with a view to its ulti- 
mate settlement. If the Bill were passed 
for five years all inquiry would be shelved, 
and he would therefore suggest that the 
intermediate period of three years should 
be selected, on the understanding that a 
full inquiry was to take place. 

Lorp FERMOY would be disposed to 
recommend his hon, Friend (Mr. Bazley) 
to withdraw his Amendment were it not 
that the professions of hon. Gentlemen in 
the House were so very different from their 
conduct out of it. Therefore, unless they 
received a distinct pledge from the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Villiers) that a Se- 
lect Committee of Inquiry should be ap- 
pointed next Session, he should support 
his hon. Friend, and would recommend 
him to go to a division. There was great 


Mr. Sotheron Estcourt 
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dissatisfaction with the working of the 
Poor Law Board throughout the country, 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE said, it: was 
worthy of observation that no attack had 
been made on the central authority of the 
Poor Law Board. The right hon. Member 
for North Wilts (Mr. S. Estcourt) pointed 
out certain modifications that he thought 
should be taken into consideration, and he 
urged the appointment of a Committee; 
but he brought no accusation against the 
central authority. Some Members talked 
as if the House were ignorant of the work- 
ing of the Poor Law Board. But in 1854 
the Commissioners of the Treasury made 
inquiry, and gave in a most elaborate Re- 
port on the constitution, the organization, 
and working of the Poor Law Board ; and 
if they wanted other information they 
would find it in a huge blue-book, which 
gave the fullest details of the working of 
the Poor Law since 1834. The noble Lord 
the Member for Marylebone talked of the 
Poor Law Board being disapproved by the 
country; but how stood the fact? Out of 
644 unions only 100 had petitioned against 
the Poor Law Board, and 40 of these only 


\prayed for modifications such as those 


referred to by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for North Wilts. He believed 
that many of the petitions had been got 
up in London entirely on a_ sectarian 
ground, having reference to the admission 
of Roman Catholic Chaplains to the work- 
houses. The effect of carrying the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Manchester 
would be to strike a blow at the central 
authority. The Boards of Guardians were 
represented as opposed to all supervision ; 
but it was, nevertheless, an undoubted 
fact that the Act of 1834, which intro- 
duced the system of supervision by a cen- 
tral authority, had saved the property of 
this country, and redounded to the credit 
of the Administration that carried it. Yet 
it was wished rashly to put down that cen- 
tral authority. He hoped his right hon. 
Friend the President of the Poor Law 
Board would not consent to limit the Bill 
to three years, as the effect would be to 
cut the throat of his own Board, the ad- 
ministration of which, under all Govern- 
ments, had been excellent. Comparing the 
expenditure for the relief of the poor in 
the twenty years preceding the Act of 
1834 with that for the twenty years sub- 
sequent a saving of £33,000,000 had been 
effected to the property of the country, 
and the saving in law expenses alone had 
been upwards of £150,000 a year. 
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: Me: TP 8 DUNCOMBE said, the argu- 
ments of’ the hon: Member’ for Liskeard, 
» ought to lead ‘him to’ propose that the Bill 
', should’ be permanent; for, if the working 
of the Poor Law ‘system ‘was’ so’ perfect, 
oawhy limit the Bill to five years? The hon. 
Member said: the petitions got up in Lon- 
don against: the Board were based chiefly 
on'sectarian grounds ;' but he (Mr. Duan- 
combe) liad presented ‘petitions from the 
large parishes of Islington, Clerkenwell, 
and ‘St. ‘Luke’s, none’ of which were 
grounded on sectarian principles, but were 
all in favour of the continuance of the Bill 
for one year only. They wished this be- 
cause they were in favour of ‘inquiry into 
the ‘manner in which the Poor Law had 
worked, and they knew that if the Bill 
(was continued for five years no inquiry 
would take place:. There had been no in- 
quiry into the general working of the Poor 
Law since’ 1834. All the‘ inquiries that 
had taken place referred only Incidentally 
to ‘the system, being directed to mere ques- 
tions of detail. He, therefore, thought the 
time had arrived when a general inquiry 
should take place. 

Mr: DODSON thought the effect of 
continuing ‘the Bill‘ only for one year 
would be greatly to impair the influence 
of the Poor Law Board. The’ supervision 
of the Central Board had been. beneficial 
to the ‘ratepayers as well as to the poor; 
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have an inquiry or not. Those who thought 
there should be no inquiry, because they 
were convinced the system now worked 
well, ought to propose to make the Bill 
perpetual ; and those who thought the sys- 
tem worked ill, ought to propose its aboli- 
tion. To give a long term of continuance 
to the Bill, would be practically to say 
that there was to be no inquiry. For 
himself, he thought inquiry was neces- 
sary; and therefore he was in fayour of a 
shorter period than that proposed by the 
Government. 

Srr WILLIAM MILES said,, he, eould 
not support the proposition of the hon. 
Member for Manchester ; and if the Govern- 
ment would grant, an inquiry, he would 
give his vote for their proposition. The 
time had come when they should have a 
full, and not a partial inquiry only, into 
the operation of the Poor Law, in order to 
the correction of what might be found 
amiss. He believed that if local autho- 
rity was substituted for the central power, 
the former would for a time be found the 
cheaper of the two; but in the course of 
five or six years the old abuses would creep 
in, and'in time the state of things would 
become as bad as they were before 1834. 
He held, therefore, that they never could 
do away with the Central Board. 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS said, that the ob- 
ject of the Amendment that had been pro- 
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and if it were destroyed, what would take | posed was, without doubt, to discredit and 
its'place? If they were not to have the! weaken the authority of the Central Board, 
present Poor Law Board, were they to go} though it had been introduced, as he was 
‘Hack to the state of things that existed | aware, with a profession of goodwill to 
prior’ to ‘1834? The hon. Member for | that authority. He had not addressed the 
Manchester ‘was’ unfortunate in thé time | Committee before, from desiring to learn 
lie had ‘scleeted ‘for his Motion.’ A Com-| the precise grounds on which. this attack 
mittee of that House had been appointed | on the Poor Law Board was made. The 
to'inquire into the law affecting the irre- | renewal of the Act for the continuance of 
‘movable ‘poor; ‘and no doubt the Central | the Board had been hitherto nearly a mat- 
Board would have to carry out any changes | ter of form, and nothing had been said yet 
which that Committee might re¢éommend. | to justify the departure from. that course 
But his Amendment would interfere with | upon this occasion, Nothing bad been al- 
such a ‘course; for if it were carried, the’ leged to prove any mal-administration by 
‘Poor’ Law Board ‘would’ stand virtually | the Board, and no abuses had been proved to 
condémned. Ho supported the limitation | have arisen from its existence in the coun- 
of the ¢latse’ as it stood; but. he trusted | try; and even the Member for Manchester 
they ‘should have from the President of himself, in making his attack, said he was 


the Poor Law Board a pledge that next’! 
Session a Select Committee should be ap- 
poiitted to inquire into the subject. 

'’ Mr. ADDERLEY ‘said, he did not see 
how any hon, Gentleman who wished for 
inquiry, ‘could oppose the Amendment. | 


Tt'seemied to him ‘totally inconsistent, while | A 
‘there had hardly been any two, years with- 


‘@system was on tridl, to propose a Five | 
Years’ Continuance’ Bill:’ “The question | 
really at issue was, whether they were to 
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‘indeed, the Board itself. 


not hostile to.the principle of a Central 
Board. It was idle, moreover, to say that 
the continuance of the Board offered any 
obstacle to inquiry coneerning the law, or, 
There had been 
constant inquirtes into the operation of the 
law generally, and of every branch of it; 


out inquiry of some kind in, connection 
with it—inquiries, moreover, that had 
+D 8 
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never been opposed by the Board or the 
Government. There was an inquiry in 
1837, three years after the system had 
come into operation; again in 1844, 1845 
and 1846, twice in 1854; in 1858 and 
1859; arid even the Board had been recon- 
stituted in consequence of one of those in- 
quiries. In the absence of any practical 
objection to the Board the House must see 
that the real issue placed before them was 
the policy of any central supervision ; 
looking ¢o its origin and the language of 
some of the petitions, that was really, as 
he believed, what this movement was in- 
tended really to raise. The question was 
not started, as formerly, by those who re- 
presented the poor, or by those whose pro- 
perties were taxed for their relief; but it 
was considered in the words of the Mem- 
ber for Manchester, as an obnoxious autho- 
rity by some of these local administrators 
of the law who were impatient of the con- 
trol of the Central Board, and who wanted 
to return to the old system of local and 
uncontrolled management, the effects of 
which in former times, however, were re- 
corded in many volumes in that House, 
and which, as many Members knew, ter- 
minated in a kind of servile insurrection, 
and which forced upon the Government 
the great reform that was effected in 1834. 
The House, then, he was sure would re- 
quire to be satisfied that if the authority 
of the Board was to be weakened as it was 
proposed, that many of the same evils 
would nof recur which existed before. The 
old argument in favour of local self-govern- 
ment was adduced on these occasions against 
the Central Board. There was no one 
more friendly to that system than he was, 
or would promote it more ; but it was casy 
to draw the line between things that were 
properly the subject of local government 
and those that belonged to the State, and 
he ventured to say that the morals, well- 
being, and independence of the poor were 
properly matters of national concern, and 
that the State had properly interposed its 
authority to avert the misery, vice, and 
mischief that followed from what was call- 
ed the management by every parish of its 
own poor, which consisted in every parish 
resorting to every scheme .it could devise 
to keep down the rates, with little regard 
for either the character or the welfare of 
the poor; and, though it was popular to 
hold this language still against the inter- 
ference of the Board, he trusted the State 
would never again abandon its duties and 
rights with regard to the poor; and for 
this reason he must contend against their 
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being again placed exclusively in the hands’ 
of uncertain and irresponsible persons, He’ 
proposed the continuance of the national’ 
and central authority for a period: of five: 
years, because that was the time for which” 
it was at first established, and’ that this” 
was the period for which it was continued’ 
on the last occasion. But one‘instance had 
occutred of its being moved for a shorter 
period—namely, for two years, and that 
had no reference to the feeling against the’ 
Board, but to the peculiar state of the Go- ' 
vernment then in power; but no inquiry 
was instituted during those two years, and 
his lamented predecessor, Mr. Baines, ' at’ 
the expiration of that time moved it again 
for five years, without a breath of opposi- 
tion being offered to it. He was now asked 
if he would resist the appointment of any 
Committee of Inquiry if the ‘proposed re- 
newal should be agreed to. He had no 
hesitation in saying that he should oppose 
no inquiry of the kind; he should, on the ' 
contrary, readily support any inquiry into 
the working of the Board, and he should 
do so, in perfect confidence that the more 
the subject was investigated: the more it 
would appear that the central authority 
was the soul of the whole system, and that 
its power of control, with the sanction of ' 
the whole country, would be confirmed. 
At the same time he was of opinion that 
the appointment of such a Committee would 
throw discredit on the Board, if they should 
now wantonly and unreasonably refuse the 
renewal of the Act for the usual period. 
He believed that there never was less 
feeling against the Board since it was esta- 
blished. The ‘agitation now was not spon- 
taneous. It had been stimulated in many 
parts of the country by a certain malcon- 
tent union in London, and until after the 
2nd of June there was hardly a petition 
against the Board, and then the one that 
was sent from London was merely adopted 
asa matter of form, and at this moment 
there were hardly 70 unions out of 660 
that had petitioned. Though all had ‘re- 
ceived copies of the petition from London, 
many had openly repudiated that petition, 
though an urgent request was made to all 
to adopt it, and in some places where if 
had been adopted, the Chairman of the 
Board had resigned in consequence. He 
believed, as he said before, that the Board 
never acted so harmoniously with the 
great majority of the unions as it, did 
at present; and there never was .a time, 
when the press, which usually reflected. 
the feeling of the country, was so entirely 
silent in urging anything against it, “or 
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was so favourably disposed to it. He, 
therefore, with perfect. confidence, recom- 
mended, the continuance of the Bill now, 
and should cheerfully consent to any in- 
quiry into any practical grievance which 
could be alleged against it, or required to 
be reformed next Session. 

Mr. EDWIN JAMES said, he had not 
heard a single attack made on the central 
Board. The whole extent of the argu- 
ment in reference to the Board was that 
in the Administration of Poor Law affairs 
certain abuses. had arisen which required 
correction. This debate presented an ex- 
traordinary phenomenon, The hon. Mem- 
ber for Liskeard (Mr. Bernal Osborne) 
said the Board was a model of excellence ; 
but it nevertheless had the misfortune to 
be accused of maladministration by almost 
every Member who had spoken but himself. 
Every county Member who had spoken 
had complained of maladministration, and 
of the necessity of some alteration taking 
place in reference to the discharge of offi- 
cers and the like. The Board was in the 


habit of issuing edicts, which had the force 
of Acts of Parliament, and, in some in- 
stances, they even went the length of re- 
moving the chairman .appointed by the 


local Board. The right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Poor Law Board, he 
begged to observe, had given no pledge 
that the Government would of themselves 
institute an inquiry next Session. 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, the Com- 
mittee had been reminded of the state of 
things that existed prior to 1834, when in 
many parts of the country there had been 
almost a servile insurrection, and when the 
effect of the system in operation was, that 
the poor were degraded, corrupted, and 
tyrannized over. This was no exagger- 
ated picture of the then state of things, 
and the consequence was that an almost 
universal agreement existed in favour of 
some legislative remedy. In the change 
which then took place, Parliament very 
wisely abstained from attempting to lay 
down. detailed rules for the administration 
of the relief of the poor either in or out of 
the workhouse. Their object was to give 
such an elastic power as would gradually 
produce a change of system, and it merely 
created a central authority, subject to the 
control. of that House, to make regula- 
tions for the guidance of Boards of Guard- 
lans, a new representative local body also 
created by the Act. The consequence was 
that a struggle occurred wherever the old 
system was interfered with, vested inter- 
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ests were assailed, and a great revulsion 
necessarily took place against the change 
of system, especially in regard to the mat- 
ter of outdoor relief. By inquiries con- 
ducted by a Committee of that House, and 
also by the prudent attention which the 
Poor Law Commissioners paid to the state 
of public opinion, the new system came to 
be better understood, and was at length 
fully introduced. Since that time a regu- 
lar Administration of relief by the Boards 
of Guardians had been established, and the 
relief of the able-bodied had been done 
away with, though there were still large 
exceptions, Whenever there was sickness 
in a family, or other exceptional circum- 
stances, the Boards of Guardians had power 
to give out-door relief, but otherwise no 
able-bodied man was relieved out of the 
workhouse. This change had been produc- 
tive of the greatest advantage to the work- 
ing classes. The question, however, had 
now assumed a different aspect. The resist- 
ance to the Poor Law Board now did not 
come from the poor or from those who called 
themselves the friends of the poor, and were 
the advocates of what they considered to 
be a humane system of relief, It was the 
resistance of local officers, medical officers 
and others, and Boards of Guardians, who 
objected to the regulations of the central 
Board with respect to their administrative 
proceedings. This was, therefore, an en- 
tirely new question. If the Boards of 
Guardians had power to make regulations 
in these matters, there would be a different 
set of rules in every Union, and the ma- 
chinery of the Poor Law would be thrown 
into confusion, There was also a question 
raised respecting medical relief. What 
the medical authorities desired was that 
there should be a system of giving medical 
relief out of the poor rates to persons who 
were not paupers. What they, in fact 
wished to do was to set up a kind of 
medical Established Church, to have a 
medical endowment diffused over the whole 
country, of which any person might take 
advantage. He was ready to admit that 
the question of power was not always 
easily settled, and, therefore, it was a fit 
subject for inquiry before such a Com- 
mittee as the right hon. Gentleman had 
recommended. He did not see that any 
ground had been laid for shortening the 
continuance of the Bill, as there was 
no connection between the inquiries of 
a Committee and the time for which the 
Bill might be passed No Gentleman had 
said that it was desirable altogether to 
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abolish the central authority, and if it was 
to be continued, it was convenient that the 
term of its continuance should be stated in 
the Bill to be for a reasonable time. 

Coroner. WILSON PATTEN said, 
he intended to support the suggestion of 
the hon. Member for Kent (Mr. Deedes). 
Seeing that an ‘inquiry was to take place, 
he thought that # very thorough investiga: 
tion might be completed in that time. 

Sir JOHN SUELLEY ‘said, he did 
not understand that any one impugned 
the administration of the Poor Law Board, 
though some’ changes were considered 
necessary. A great improvement’ had, 
no doubt, taken place in the eondition of 
the labouring classes; but that was more 
owing to free trade and other measures 
than to the operation of the Poor Law. 
Such, in his opinion, was the experience 
of boards of guardians throughout the eoun- 
try, that little control ever them was now 
necessary, and he gave it as his opinion 
that the Staff of the Poor-Law Board was 
unnecessarily large. There was certainly 
no necessity for two secretaries. He was 
in favour of the Bill being continued for 
three years. : 

Mr. DEEDES, assuming that there 


would be no objection to an inquiry in a 
future Session, said he wonld move as an 
Amendment upon the clause, that ‘three”’ 
years should be substituted for ‘‘ five” 
ears, 
Mr. BRIGHT asked his hon. Friend the 
Member for Manchester whether he would 


think it necessary to divide. His right 
hon. Friend the President of the Poor- 
Law Board rather mis-stated the object of 
his hon. Friend’s Amendment. He (Mr, 
Bright) did not think that his hon, Friend 
had any intention by a side blow to inflict 
a stab upon the central authority. He 
did not think that such a course was in 
aecordance with the opinion of his hon. 
Friend, or with the opinions of those whose 
views he intended to represent. The only 
point he (Mr. Bright) had heard discussed 
was whether there were not some things in 
which the central authority might be made 
to work in a more satisfactory manner. 
It was desirable that it should be made to 
work in a manner that would enable them 
to obtain’ thé ‘service of independent men 
in the unions to carry aut the business of a 
public Department, whose operations affect- 
ed so minutely the feelings and comforts 
of so large a nuwber of individuals in the 
country. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, he could 
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not aceede. to either. of; the Amendments,, 
He thought that if. they. were. to have.g, 
central authority—and all seemed ‘to! agreg) 
upon, that—nothing could be), worse. than, 
for Parliament. to strike a blow at the xe, 
spect which was due to it; and if, wheg, 
the Bill had been proposed) for a periodyof 
five years, the. Hoase,.were to; reduce that, 
period to. one or, three, years, jt, would be: 
considered by, the (country at. large) as,a, 
virtual condemnation of that central authg,, 
rity.) It, was, wholly unnecessary, in order 
to investigate the subject before a, Cour, 
mittee, that/the, duration of. the, Bill shayld, 
be! reetrieted to three years.; |He wonld 
assume, for argument’s sake, that the xe, 
sult of the Committee’s inquiry: would; he, 
to show that alterations should be made) ag 
to the powers of the local Boards, . Would, 
Parliament be the less able to carry such 
alterations into effect because by the Bill 
before the House the Poor Law Board was, 
continued for five years, and not for three? 
They would be just as able. to deal \with 
the question in the one case, as in ‘the 
other. If. they, wanted ; ta abolish:; the 
Board, then he saw good reason for pass- 
ing the Bill only for one year; but nobody. 
seemed to think of the abolition: of. the 
Board, All, that was . contemplated , was 
the introduction of, certain things | that 
would provide against, collisions, between, 
the local authorities and the, central autho- 
rity. The Government were prepared, to 
propose a Committee to inquire into these 
matters themselves, and will not leave it,to 
be done by a private Member. This should. 
be done at the earliest period of the vest 
Session, so that ample time, would be given 
for inquiry, and, if strong. grounds, were 
shown for making alterations relative, to 
the power of the Board, there would be;as 
great facilities for making those changes 
with a Billeontinued fer five years asi with 
one restricted. to three years, while they, 
would escape the evil of doing anything to 
diminish the respect due, to the Board, 
The hon. Member for, Westminster (Sir 
Joln Shelley) said the diminution of, paw: 
perism 'was owing to free trade and other 
measures, and not to the operation of the 
Poor Law.',. No doubt free trade, had done 
much to improve the, condition. of the le 
bouring classes, but a great deal was/dlso 
owing to the manner in  whi¢h - the; relief 
of the poor was now administered, ; It was 
unnecessary for him to_remind the; Gom 
mittee of the enormous abuses that, for- 
merly prevailed in thé management of the 
poor, and of the vast improvement that 
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now'taken place.’ He should depreeate any 


riedstire ‘that! would’ strike’ a’ blow: at ' the! 
Central Board, by whieh the improved sys- 
tém was ‘gtided, ‘and he hoped, therefore, 
that the period ‘of five years’ would be ad- 
ered’ to: DTD 7 )! j ily j 
ioMai JOHN LOCKE ‘said, the Govern) 
ment ought’ to’ pledge’ theinselves to bring 
if'a Bill ‘to’ carry ‘aut any recommendations; 
thatthe: Committee 'to”be appointed might 


make. 

Ma. BAZLEY ‘said, ‘he would ‘withdraw 
his: Améndment in favour of the Proposition 
made'by the hon. Member for Kent.» 
“Mn. DEEDES said, thie argument of ‘the 
noble Lord’ (Viscouit Palmerston) only 
confirmed him’ ithe more in the opinion ‘he 
lad formed, that the Bill ‘should be’ for 
three years. Their object in appomting a 
Committee was’ that something might be 
done ; ‘and, if something was to be done, 
was it not advisable that it should be done 
as soon as possible after the inquiry? If 
the Bill’ were for five years that’ object 
would not be gained: He now moved that 
the Bill should’ be for three years instead 
of five; and that the words ‘‘and to the 
end of the then next Session of Parlia- 
ment”’ be omitted. 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, lines 
l'and 2, to leave out the words “ five, and 
thenceforth until the end of the next Ses- 
sion of Parliament,’’ in: order to insert the 
word “* three.” 

Viscount PALMERSTON had not said 
that if the Committee. next year recom- 
mended changes in the law, those changes 
weré to: be ‘postponed till the end ‘of five 
years, ‘On the cotitrary ‘his argument was, 
that it was'as' possible to make the changes 
iminiediately after the Report of the'Com- 
mittee’ was’ made with the Bill ¢ontinved 
for-five years as for'three: -He meant to 
say that the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee could be immediately carried ont. 
°' Mr. HEN LEY would vote for the Amend- 
mént of the hon.’ Member for Kent,’ be- 
éatse, if the Bill were’ fixed for three years, 
the House would feel’ iteelf compelled: to 
proceed to legislate as soon as’ the Inquiry 
took place. 

Question put, “ That the words ‘proposed 
tobe: left out stand: part of the Bill.”’ 
‘The Committee. divided :—Ayes: 92 ; 
Noes 147: Majority 65. 

“Mr. AUGUSTUS’ SMITH iidved' the 
foltowinig SAGTP! 108 10l Yrseasosany 

That on the next avoidance of the office of 

@ one seeretary rendered capable’ of’ sitting ‘dr 

ab it! Meniber! of the Cotimons’ House of 
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Parliament! by the ;9thi Clause, jof ,the, above ner, 
cited Act, this office shall, be; abolished, and the 
said Commissioners shall only appoint one instead 
of two secretaries, as provided by the said ‘Act.” 


‘Mr. SOTHERON > ESTOOURT | snid, 
the business, of the, office was so extensive 
as. to folly employ two secretaries, The 
greatest, objection, to, the Board was that 
guardians could not get answers. + od 

Mr, C. P, VILLIERS said,,the business 
had greatly increased of late, and questions 
were constantly arising /,which. called for, 
immediate answers,’ and demanded the 
close’, attention, ,of the secretaries... The 
nature)of the business required that, one of 
the seeretaries should be entitled to a seat 
in. the House, jas in the, case of other, pub, 
lie departments, 

Motion negatived. 

House resumed. 

Bill veported ;.as amended,. to be con- 
sidered Zo-morrow. 


MAIL PACKETS+POSTAL SERVICE, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. O’BRIEN said, he wished to ask 
the Secretary to tle Treasury, Whether, 
prior, to the granting of any future spb- 
sidy to any contractor for Ocean Postal 
Service, it is the intention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to deniand an under- 
taking that distinctions of race or colour 
shall ‘not be made by the servants of such 
contractors as, regards the treatment of 
passengers upon vessels performing such 
services ? 

Mx. LAING ‘said, he believed that no 
principle was more settled’ than that any 
subsidy given for the performance of the 
Postal ‘Service should: be confined “exelu- 
sively to the object of the conveyance of 
the mails. “With regard to the passenger 
or merehandise traffic carried on in the 
mail packets, the Government had no moré 
responsibility in connection with it than ‘in 
the case,of any other class of vessels.’ He 
had no reason to think it likely that ‘the 
established principle ‘in this matter would 
be departed from, °' page pee 


COASTGUARD SUPERANNUATIONS. 
QUESTION, 

Mas PERRY WATLINGTON said, he 
wished to ask the Socretary torhe: Admi- 
rulty, Whether-the case’ of) the ‘Civilian 
Chief Officers inthe Coast Guard Service; 
appointed: priorto the 4th of August, 1829; 
has been under the consideration. of Her 
Majosty’s Goteiament,and whether: it is 
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intended to grant any additional retiring 
allowanee to these Officers ? 

Lorp' CLARENCE PAGET said, the 
civilian’ chief officers in the’ Coast Guard 
Service had superannuations granted to 
them in aecordanee with the. Civil Service 
Superannoation Act. He. believed: their 

jevance was that'they were not put upon 
the same footing as to pay and superannu- 
ation ‘as those ‘Officers belonging to the 
Navy who were liable to be called to active 
service ‘at’ any momerit, ‘It’ was’ not the 
intention of the Admiralty to propose any 
such ‘additional retiring allowance as that 
referred to in the hon. Member's Question. 


NAVY (PROMOTION AND RETIREMENT), 
ADDRESS MOVED. 

Str JOHN PAKINGTON, in ‘rising to 
move forthe appointment of a Royal Com- 
mission to’ considet’ the present system ‘of 

romotion ‘and retirement’ in the Royal 
ayy, and the present pay and position of 
thé'several ‘classes of naval officers, said, 
Sir, itis not in any party spirit, but solely 
and exclusively in the belief that I may 
thereby imprové the’ position of Her Ma- 
jesty’s' naval ‘service’ that I make ‘ this 
Motion: ‘In’ fact, the spirit in which I 
roposée''it is very'much that of national 
Ratende in which the noble Lord the First 
Minister yesterday ‘made his very able 
statement ‘with reference to’ fortifications, 
bécatisé it is certainty ‘an element in’ our 
national defence’ that the officers ‘of one of 
our great’ ‘services ‘should riot be discon- 
‘tented, and’ should ‘not be under ‘the im- 
pression that their’ country ‘treats them 
with anything like injustice. I shall not 
have to detain the House at any’ consider- 
‘able ‘length, because my proposal ‘turns 
very much upon arguments which | have 
already been advanced by myself and ‘others 
in thé course ofthe debates upon the plan 
of naval retirement which “has beén  pro- 
posed by my’noblé Friénd opposite. The 
first ground upon which I make this’ Mo- 
tion is that an improved system ‘of promo- 
tion and retirement has beconie nevessary 
‘to the welfare of ‘the naval service, and 
‘that’ the plan Jately brought forward by 
the Admiralty is not satisfactory. Ishall 
not trouble the House with my own views, 
. because 1 am fortified by the’ authority of 
my noble Friend opposite (Lord C, Paget) 
himself. » The. first. result. of my experi- 
- Otice at the Admiralty was that the service 
“had reached''a state’ of ‘absolute’ stagnation 
“of promotion which was dépressing' to ‘the 
spirit of officers and injurious to the wel- 
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fare of the service. That has-been, stated 
by my noble Friend aa broadly: and. as dis, 
tinctly as I could state it. I have fre 
quently asserted that: I was convinced) that 
the plan of the Board of Admiralty, for 
promotion and retirement, would , not be 
satisfactory to the service. On, Thursday 
evening, in the last speech. which he madp 
upon: this subject, my noble Friend ax, 
pressly stated that lis proposal’ ought, to 
go further, and that, as it stood, it conld 
only be considered. as a step in what, he 
called the right divection. It only remains 
for me to guard the House ‘against being 
carried away by the fact that this. plan,is 
introduced to it by one who is himself; an 
Admiral of high and. just distinction, and 
that, being'so, it must be taken, te be one 
not prejudical to the ‘service... Now, my 
noble Friend has proposed ‘this; plan; not 
as an Admiral, buat as Secretary, to. the 
Admiralty. ‘I think that no one ¢an have 
heard his statement upon the subject with- 
out clearly seeing that in. bringing’ it, for- 
ward he: was only doing the bidding \of 
the Board of Admiralty with which, he 
acts, and the only fault which I am dis- 
posed to find with his conduct, in’ this 
respect is that he consented to act for the 
Board ‘of Admiralty in‘) this. matter, of 
which it is.casy to see that his own judg- 
ment does not approve.’ I think that; any 
noble ‘Friend ‘ought; to have said to; the 
Board, *‘ It is true: that I ‘am your Secre- 
tary, but’ I am also.a British Admiral, and 
have the feelings ‘of a British sailor, and I 
cdnnot consent to be- the medium of; pro- 
posing to Parliament a:plan which will be 
regarded by the great majority: of the (ser- 
vice as’ doing them. great injustice,” ;.J 
will- now ask the House to; consider, the 
position in which this retirement, plan of 
the Board of Admiralty stands.) |, It is true 
that; it- has’ been proposed..by| my ‘noble 
Friend opposite, who. is,/himself 4; distin- 
guished sailor, but it has been ¢ondemned 
not only by two gallant: Adimira!s who, are 
generally in the habit of opposing) the 
policy of Her Majesty’s ‘Governtnent, but 
by” ‘two: experienced and distinguished 
Admirals’ who ‘are in; the: habit; of sup- 
porting that policy, the hon. Members, for 
Devonport ‘and ‘Southwark, nor ‘has;any 


‘man‘of navalv rank dr aidval experience, 


Who! has takeri/ part in: our! discissions, 
supported it.» That is the state-of feeling 
within these ‘walls. . What is:the feeling 
out‘ of doors? ' I mentioned to: the House 
on! Thursday evening that I had reeeived 
numbers of letters from officers of all 
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ranks thanking me for my opposition to | 
this ‘proposal, dnit ‘entreating» me: to: con: | 
tinne it. Since ‘then! almost ‘every ‘post 
his brought me similar letters, and within 
the'last hour I have’ received three or four. 
They come ‘from ‘men! who are: entirely 
unknown to me, from officers of all ranks, 
fron’ thidso’' who.-are new serving on board 
Her'Majesty’s ships, as well ‘as from those 
who ‘have! long been: retired; and.they' all 
lanient’ that° my; noble: Friend has -been 
Jed’ by his official position to propdse a 
plan whieh, upon his: own showing, is'in- 
sufficient ‘and’ unsatisfactory, and’ which 
is ‘condemned by haval: officers as doing 
them ‘great injustice and treating them 
with great harshness. -One of the writers 
states tliat he’ was an’ officer in the navy 
before miy noble Friend opposite was borh, 
but did’ not ‘obtain ‘his’ commission’ sa 
lieutenant until my noble friend had been 
two years’ in the service. : Another in- 
forms me that he‘ served hineteen years 
a8'thidshipman’ and mate before le ob- 
tained: his lieutenant’s commission. » But 
iall these services: are to be disregarded by 
the’ plan of my ‘noble Friend... Surely 
that'is a greatvand manifest hardship.’ I 
think that’ there is| also great hardship in 
the ‘arrangement as to the Coastguard, I 
cantiot approve’ the decision of the Govern- 
ment that~ three! years’ Coastguard service 
shall count: as’ only one yeariof sea service. 
I am! not: perhaps prepared to contend that 
Coastguard and sea service should be put 
‘upon the same footing, but I think that 
‘the difference between three years and two 
would be as much as justice requires. One 
of my correspondents, whose name I shall 
be-happy to give to the noble Lord:in pri- 
lvate, states that the circumstancvs of his 
ease are so peculiar, ithat’' under this'new 
system of retirement, thirty-four years’ ser- 
vice would only count as seven ‘years and 
whalf,'' I/need-not multiply these pnoofs 
that’ the! plan ‘which shas been brought 
‘forward by the Government is not’ only 
‘admitted ‘by them 'to be partial and incom- 
plete, but is condemned by the naval ser- 
‘vice! ‘Lhe “Admiralty have |hot, in my 
‘opinion, ‘acted wisely in: pressing forward 
such'a plan in opposition to the sense/of 
‘the profession and of this House, the: only 
man who-has ‘said :‘a:nvord, in its; favour, 
‘except the noble Lord himself, being the 
tight ‘hen. Baronet the;Member for Ports- 
smouth (Sir Francis Baring).: I will only 
uvefer! to! 'the /plati which 1 framed ias ithe 
result: of my lexperienceiat the. Admiralty, 
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that it was acceptable to the naval service, 
and to.submit to my noble: Friend/and the 
Government, that as’ there are: two.oppo- 
site plans for the settlement, of this; great 
and important, question, and as no one aR 
deny that-it ought: to: be settled upon some 
grounds’ of general fairness and justice, 
and; dbove'-all,.upon. some: comprehensive 
principle, so that we may: reasonably ex; 
pect. it te be..a, permanent adjustment, of 
the difficulties. of - the; question, there is 
abundant reason! why the..whole| subject 
should. be.referred ‘to, a Royal. Commission, 
That is obviously the, most, prudent eourse 
to\adopt, , We havelalready two plans: he- 
fore us.| The’ result of ja, competent Com- 
mission may be to devise some third plan 
combining! the advantages, while getting 
rid of the difficulties, of:both. I am forti- 
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fied in this wiew. by the: fagt; that. Ivam 


only asking the Government to grant now 
in the ease of the navy what has once be- 
fore been granted for the navy,,and what 
has upon, several occasions been, granted 
for the army.', In 1840 the Duke of Wel- 
lington was the honoured President, of a 
Commission: which sat to, investigate this 
very. question. of promotion and retirement 
with respect to both services, I shall pre- 
sently advert further to the results of that 
Commission, but, let me also remind the 
House that in 1854 a Commission was ap- 
pointed to consider the subject, of promo- 
tion and retirement in, the ,army.,,.The 
form of that, Commission, ‘‘ to inquire into 
the several modes of promotion, and retire- 
ment now authorized in our, forces, and re- 
porting whatever changes may be desirable 
therein,”’,,are-,yery nearly the words in 
which|I have framed my present, Motion, 
and show how very)¢closely analogous, are 
the two cases; the grounds for an inquiry 
are precisely. the same. . But I do not. rest 
my: Motion, upon. this question, of ,promo- 
tion and retirement. .1,wish, likewise, to 
repeat to the House, what, 1 stated on a 
former occasion, that at the, present, mo- 
ment there is scarcely one, class of. officers 
in the Royal Navy who are not more or 
less in a state of discontent, with their po- 
sition. In the. Report of the Wellington 
Commission: of 1840 I find the following 
passage :—- bA os} 
“Carefully weighing the urgent reasons that 
exist for a rigidly economical administration of 
the public revenues on the one hand, and on ‘the 
éther the ‘no less’ itnperative' necessity of keeping 
the: limited naval establixement.gmployed, in, time 


| of pence; energetic ‘and therefore useful, contented 


and therefore efficient, we have no. hesitation’ in 
. ty ome1g to 
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earnestly Addressing our unanimous reoomnionda- 
tion 'toyour Majesty, that there should be a con- 


Sidvrable increase) in the rntes of sea pay. allowed 
to,navy lieutenants,” 


That, Commission also took into considera- 
tion the pay and position of captains, and 
I find in, the Report a statement which I 
ventured to make, the other day, that the 
position of captains with respect to pay is 
eminently unsatisfactory and unjust to that 
most important class of officers. ‘The Re- 
port further, alludes,.as I did on a former 
evening, to the great, charges which fall 
Been captains from the duties of hospitality 
which devolve upon them in the command 
of their ships, and it’ recommends that 
certain articles of ontfit which captains 
had been compelled to provide for them- 
selves should be provided at the public 
_ cost, the officers paying a percentage on the 
, Yalue.. That recommendation was adopted, 
and hence the system which has singe pre- 
yailed in this, respect; but with regard to 
the pay. of captains, and with regard like- 
wise’ to many other particulars connected 
With the nayy, the state of the profession 
twenty years ago was yery, different, from 
what itis now. At that time the pay of 
eaptains was on a footing which, in my 
opinion, was far more just and rational 
than at the present moment, Captains 
were then divided inito three classes as re- 
garded. half-pay, in the same way as they 
are’ now. divided into, three classes as. re- 
gards fall-pay, according to seniority; but 
their full: pay, which now turns upon se- 
‘niority, then tarned upon the rate of the 
ships which they commanded, and_there- 
fore upon the expenses which they were 
‘obliged: to ancur: “There were. then six 
classes of ships. A captain im command of 
a sixth rate received £300 a,year, while a 


captain in command of a first rate reccived 


as mugh as £800. The whole of that, is 
_ Bow, changed, and the pay of a captain no 
longer bears any relation to the class of ‘his 
ship, and, therefore, to the expenses which 
he 1s obliged to incur. I consider this ques- 
tion of the pay of captains to be one of the 
branches of this subject. which ‘most im- 
eratiyely requires attention. In a former 
ebate I mentioned the fact that while I 
was at the Admiralty, in two instances, 
officers of great, ability refused commands 
because they could not afford ‘to’ accept 
them. I am sure the House’ will ‘conéur 
“with me in thinking that it is‘a great in- 
"jury to Her Majesty’s Service that such a 
state of things should exist.’ Perhaps the 
House will permit me to’ read brief ex- 
Sir John Pakington 
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tracts from letters which T have received, 
in consequence of what I’ then stated, from 
officers of high distinction, and. now on full 
pay on board Her Majesty’s ships. I shall 
not mention the names of the writers, but 
shall be happy to give them to the noble 
Lord the Secretary to the Admiralty, or to 
any other hon, Member who may express 
a wish to have them. The. first letter 
comes from an officer who is now an Ad- 
miral and on full pay. He entirely con- 
curs in my view of the retirement qués. 
tion, and, alluding to what I stated ona 
former occasion about the. insufficiency,of 
a captain's pay, he states that between his 
attaining the rank of commander ‘and his 
attaining his flag he had no Tess than séven 
commands. He says :— 

“T question if £4,000 would repay me for what 
all my ships cost me from the day I was’ made’a 


commander until I got my flag, and I had sevén 
different fresh commands,” 


The writer of this letter would be regard- 
ed by the officers of the navy generally as 
a fortunate man; and, without’ referenée 
to his interest, or his ,position,, L, doubt 
whether the profession,,.would, not say he 
is one the most brilliant and; best officers 
we haye. He had what is usually called 
the good luck to obtain seyen, commands 
between his commander’s rank and his flag. 
How little do the profession suppose that 
these advantages, as they are termed, have 
been gained at a cost to his own pocket of 
£4,000! The next letter comes from an 
officer alsé of high distinction, now com- 
manding one of our blockships. He writes 
in these terms : ' if 


“1 have dipped heavily into, my small. priyate 
means to arriye at and keep up my position, and 
unless there were a naval war, when I would live 
on bare’ ship’s’ allowance rather than not serve, I 
could not afford to take/a:more;active command 
than. that J at..present holt, fromthe feeling, that 
I, should be .unable- to support, my position as it 
ought to be maintained in the, service afloat, and 
at the saimé time’ do justice 'to my ehildren ; and I 
know of many officers who .are | sitnilarlyZeireum- 
stanced.” 


I shall ‘now read \a letter from’ an’ officer 
who is not at present on full pay, but ‘who 
Was so avery short’ titne ago; ‘because 1 
myself appointed ‘him’ to a’'ship.''He 
writes :— ne ren 
‘In the first, place, as you clearly pointed out, 
on a captain commissioning a, ship he cannot pre- 
pare himself for sea to proceed to a foreign ‘station 
under a sum varyiti¢ from ‘£300 to'£400, devend- 
ing ou ‘the class of ship he, is appointed. to; and 
the station he is ordered.to; and how is.an officer 
dependant on the seryice to obtain this sum except 
by borrowing, and What prospect ‘has ‘He Of repay: * 
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ing it, with-interest at the end of his commission, 
when his, full pay. is barely sufficient, to provide 
common ssaries for himself, to say nothing of 
having to entertain his officers occasionally at his 
table ? Am officer’ placed in such circumstances 
is prevented from being as courteous as he is en- 
joined to be by policy, and even by the rules of 
the service, to foreign, officers whom he is con- 
stantly meeting ; he cannot eyen return the civili- 
ties which they show him. This distressing and 
undignified position I have personally experienced 
in the ship you gave meia commission to, .. . 
At this time an American commodore and ather 
foreign ships were,at anchor in the bay, when, of 
course, the usual civilities of calling, &c., were 
exchanged, and I was frequently invited to dine 
‘on board one or other of these ships, when I was at 
once placed in the painful and perplexing position 
of accepting these invitations without the means 
of returning them, or refusing them, and feeling 
ashamed to state the plain reason that my country 
did not pay me sufficiently to enable me to return 
their hospitality. ;,....., This is the position 
every, captain or commander commanding a ship 
is more or less subject to on receiying an ap- 
pointment—a position which I feel confident the 
House of Commons will never permit the captains 
of ‘the’ English navy to be placed in when it is 
fairly pointed ont to them —and is a complete 
corroboration of your statement in the House.” 





Let me read one! more letter from an officer 
who a year ago was on full pay as a com- 
mander. He writes :— 


‘“‘T can speak from experience as to the pay of 
a commander and a lieutenant in command, hav- 
ing served four years and a half in the former and 
nearly two years-in ‘the latter rank ; and I am 
quite sure, unless an officer has some private in- 
come, a command is a source of expense, and not 
of emolument.” 


I referred on a former evening to the dif- 
ference between the French service and 
ours in this respect. France does not allow 
her officers to be exposed to these painful 
difficulties and tridls. In the same letter 
Ihave a brief statement of the rates of 
pay in the two services. A French lieu- 
tenant in command receives 15f. a day as 
table’ money, which is equal to 12s. 6¢., 
and his daily pay is 7s.; total, 19s, 6d. 
An English liewtenant in command re- 
ceives, daily pay, 11s.; light money, 1s.; 
value of rations, 10d.; total 12s..10d., as 
agninst 19s, 6d... A capitaine de frigate re- 
ceives, daily pay, 9s, Sd.; table money, 
| 168.; total, £1 5s.,5d,. An English com- 
jmander; receives daily, 16s, 6d.;. light 
money and rations 1s. 10d.; total, 18s. 4d., 
as against £1 5s. 5d. I state these facts 
In confirmation of whiat'I have already 
mentioned, and to show the great differ- 
ence whieh prevails between the two ser- 
““viees, and ‘the great hardship inflicted on 
the English commanders or lieutenants in 
command, who are, called on to discharge 
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their. duties to their country at a positive 
loss to themselves. I will next advert to 
the case of the masters. I remember that 
last year my noble Friend, the’ Secretary 
for the Admiralty, soon after assuming 
his present office, made a charge against 
me on the ground that I had not dealt 
with the masters; and the other night, 
again, he asked me why I had not done 
this and other things. Well, my answer 
is that my noble Friend was one of those 
who prevented me from doing them by 
turning me out of office. I was prevented 
from going on with what I had begun, 
and, therefore, I think it very hard that 
my noble Friend, who as it were stepped 
into my shoes, should recriminate upon 
me. But let me tell my noble Friend that 
I presume to think that if I had not been 
turned out of office I should have dealt 
with the masters rather better than he has 
done. I do not charge the present Board 
of Admiralty with doing nothing in regard 
to the masters, because it has dealt with 
them, but in such an unsatisfactory way 
that the complaints are not removed. 
Now, if I had dealt with the case of the 
masters at all, I think I should have dealt 
with it in a manner to quiet their com- 
plaints. I have here a letter from a well- 
known master in one of our line-of-battle 
ships, and he states :— 


“One ill-effect which the late circular must 
produce is the desire to avoid ‘the ‘regular line of 
service in men of war, and get into small tenders, 
storeships, de.,—appointmepts which are much 
more permanent and better paid. These large 
ships—especially flagships—are to be avoided in 
a pecuniary point of view. Could T exchange 
into the smallest possible vessel bearing a master, 
and having eharge of! stores, my pay would be 
greatly increased.” 


I have another letter from an officer of the 
same rank, but I will not trouble the 
House with extracts from it. The sub- 
stance of the statement is that the changes 
made by the Board of Admiralty with re- 
spect to the masters are not only unsatis- 
factory to the masters themselves, but are 
very prejudicial to Her Majesty’s, service 
in this respect, that in consequence of 
these changes there is an increased induce- 
ment to enter the service as masters’ as- 
sistants, but there is no proportionate in- 
ducement to remain in the service. Thus 
you have a number of young men entering 
as masters’ assistants, taking the benefit of 
the education and training in the navy, 
and then leaving for the merchant serviee, 
where they get,on bettcr than if they had 
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Queen. Another branch of the profession 
with which the Admiralty dealt was that 
of the paymasters ; but the Board did not 
deal with them in a way to satisfy them. 
With respect to all these cases, I must beg it 
to be understood that’ Ido not commit my- 
self to the expression of arly opinion as to 
whether these complaints are well or ill- 
founded. © I only say that, if they are not 
well-founded, let them, after investigation, 
be exposed and disregarded; but if they are 
well-founded, then let not a feeling of just 
discontent be cherished in the Queen’s ser- 
vice. With respect to' the paymasters, 1 
know very well that the higher classes are 
in receipt of considerable ‘pay as compared 
with some other officers in the navy; but 
the complaint they make has reference to 
their half-pay, and I own it appears to 
have some foundation. I have’ a state- 
ment showing the full-pay and half-pay of 
masters, chaplains, surgeons, and paymas- 
ters. ‘Taking the mean between the full- 
pay and half-pay, the difference in regard 
to masters is 5s., in regard to chaplains 
58. 1d., in regard to surgeons and engi- 
neers 5s. 2d., but the mean difference with 
regard to paymasters is 13s. 11d. Conse- 
quently there appears a great discrepancy 
between the treatment of the paymasters, 
and that of the other branches of the ser- 
vice to which I have alluded. Believing 
I have laid a foundation for the Motion I 
have to submit to the House, I will not 
go into details with respect to the com- 
plaints advanced by other classes—engi- 
neers, naval instructors, &c. They are all 
more or less discontented with their posi- 
tion. The argument I draw from’ these 
statements is, that such complaints ought 
to be investigated ; for it cannot be to the in- 
terest of the service that discontent should 
continue. I entréeat the House to bear’ in 
mind that brief, but most expressive ‘sen- 
tence, in the Report of the Wellington 
Commission —“ contented; and therefore 
efficient.” If you want efficiency, you 
ought to have contentment, ard you will 
have contentment if you’ do justice. Do 
not, however, refuse to entertain’ cont- 
plaints when they are made. We ‘are’ at 
present considering the subject of our na- 
tional defences. One clement of national 
defence is, that your officers, who are your 
instruments for defence, should be satisfied 
with their position; and if your’ officers 
are contented, you are much more likely 
to have contented crews. Why should 
the Government refuse the Commission T 
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remained in the il-requited service of the | asle for? 
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If thére exist diffieulties “nv thé 
service, why should they not: be ‘investi. 
gated in'the way in which the: difficulties 
in the sister service were investigated? 
T confess that I have only heard ‘one ob! 
jection to a Commission, and that was 
stated by the hon.-and gallant Member: for 
Southwark, who said that a ‘Commission 
would be appointed by the Admiralty, ‘and 
therefore he would not trust it. ‘I’do not 
share in any such feeling. I do not be 
lieve that the Admiralty would deal other: 
wise than fairly on such ‘a question; and, 
ifa Commission is granted, I'am confident 
that the Admiralty will see that it: is’ pro: 
perly and honourably constituted. Indéed; 
there is a considerable guarantee that such 
would be the case;in the circumstance 
that the appointment of the Commission 
by the Admiralty, would be an importint 
public: act, performed under ‘serious te 
sponsibility, and before the éyes of the 
public ‘and the profession.’ As I believe; 
on the one hand, that the Admiralty would 
not for a moment be inelined to constitute 
such a Commission unfairly, so I’ believe 
on the other, that, whatever might ‘be 
their inclinations, they would not’ dare to 
attempt any unfair proceeding. I ask’the 
House, then, in the name of the navy, and 
of ‘the country, to aecede to' my’ Motion; 
and if the noble Lord should not assent to 
it, I shall feel it to be’ my duty to itake 
the sense of the House upon my proposi- 
tion, which I think essential to the’wel- 
fare of the naval service.’ The ‘right hon. 
Baronet concluded by moving, 


“ That an‘ humble Address be presented, to 
Her Majesty, praying that; She will be graciously 
pleased to, issue a Royal Commission to consider 
the present system of promotion’ and’ retirement 
in the Royal Navy, and the present pay'and posi- 
tion of the several classes ‘of Naval Officers, and 
to. report what changes therein are desirable; with 


a view. to the increased 
Nayal Service,” 


Srr MICHAEL SEYMOUR said, that 
the measure which was’ proposed was ¢al+ 
culated to allay ‘the dissatisfaction which 
undoubtedly had grown up iw the minds of 
all classés of persons in the navy: ': These 
inquiries had been instituted ‘with ogveat 
advantage td the service from the ‘carliest 
periods of our history, and he trusted that 
this inquiry would not be refused! ‘now. 


On ‘those grounds ‘he had ee pleasure in 
seconding the proposal -of' the! right: hom. 
Baronet:'' With regard: to the retirement 


scheme of the présent Board of Admiralty 
there was much obscurity in’ his mind, and 


efficiency of Her Majesty's 
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he was unable to discover its advantages. 
There was no doubt that it it held out ad- 
yantages to the junior members of the ser- 
tice, and to them would. prove beneficial. ; 
but as it had no reference to the officers of 
the old war, he must. enter his protest 
against it, He entered the service at a 
period. when masters’ mates came in as 
volunteers from the merchant service, and 
whenever there was hard work to, be done 
these masters’ mates, by their, gallantry, 
were most conspicuous; many of them 
still remained. on the list of lieutenants, 
and he regretted that in the scheme of the 
noble Lord the services of these officers as 
mates would not count for increased half- 
pay and) other allowances. He believed 
that: the scheme would bear singularly 
hard upon) those who had not. sufficient 
influence or good fortune to get to sea. 
Then, as to their condition in respect to 
seniority, that should: be properly and 
fairly considered... Again, in respect to 
the reserved commanders having the rank 
of captains, the scheme would have the 
effect of| upsetting those commanders, and 
deprive them of ‘those privileges which 
by existing arrangements they. were now 
entitled to. He considered that no good 
reason could be shown why the. pro- 
posal of the right hon. Baronet should not 
be agreed to, Again, the question of the 
halfpay required. to be, adjusted and con- 
sidered, and he (Sir Michael Seymour) 
knew of no other. mode of doing so than 
that which was now proposed. Reference 
had been made to the Royal Commission— 
and a most important one it was—which 
was appointed in 1840, and the object of 
that was to ascertain the relative situation 
of each rank, and whether it might be prac- 
ticable and expedient to make any changes, 
and if so, what, in the present system. 
That was no party question, and he should 
be sorry to stand up in that House as a 
naval officer as a party man in any matter 
which he believed deeply, interested the 
public setvice, . It would not be necessary 
for ‘him: to enter into details, as that had 
been ably done by the right, hon. Baronet, 
and with whom he (Sir Michael Seymour) 
entirely agreed. Ie had received similar 
letters to those alluded to by the right hon. 
Baronet from all quarters, impressing upon 
him the necessity of the appointment of a 
Commission like that which: the right hon. 
Baronet. asked for, ‘and, he trusted the Go- 
vernment would consent to it, as one deeply 
affecting the éfficiency of the service. 

jaCavraax- TALBOT wished. to- bear, his 
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testimony to the feeling existing in the 
service that. such an inquiry was wanted, 
There. was a belief that justice was, not 
done to all classes, and that a strict inyes- 
tigation was necessary. He was not pre- 
pared to attack the scheme of the. noble 
Lord, but, at the same time, he thought 
it did not.go far enough. He trusted that 
the Government would be prepared to ap- 
point.a Commission, the necessity of whic 
had been fully substantiated by the night 
hon. Baronet, 

Lozp CLARENCE PAGET : Sir, I am 
far from complaining of the tone and man- 
ner in which the right hon. Baronet has 
alluded to the claims and has set forth the 
grievances of the various officers in the 
navy respecting pay, promotion, and, re- 
tirement. The only thing that. surprises 
me is that the right hon, Gentleman, feel- 
ing these grievances so poignantly, did 
not while he was at the Admiralty redress 
them... He was, in. office longer than _the 
present Board have been,, and all these 
questions must have been just as patent to 
him then as they are now., Why, then, did 
he not take steps during the time in which 
he held his high position to carry into 
effect all these schemes for the. benefit of 
the. officers, of the navy? [Sir Joun 
Paxinezon: 1 did. ] The right hon. 
Gentleman certainly. did deal with the 
question, but in a very partial spirit, ex- 
cept, with regard to one class of officers— 
namely, the surgeons, towards whom. he 
acted very generously. The surgeons haye 
very properly shown great gratitude to the 
right, hon. Gentleman, and only the other 
day an application was made to the Admi- 
ralty to allow the right hon, Gentleman’s 
bust to be placed in the museum at, Haslar. 
But why, when he was dealing with the 
surgeons, did the right hon. Gentleman 
overlook the claims. of other officers? 
Why were not the claims of the masters, 
paymasters, engineers, and the chaplains 
considered? The, right hon. Gentleman 
professed a great and no doubt .a, sincere 
desire to improve the position of the chap- 
lains, and he produced a, scheme which 
was such an utter failure that, the chaplains 
declined to avail themselves of it, and pre- 
ferred to remain under the old system of 
pay-, That is.a.proof that the right hon, 
Gentleman, with all, his, earnest desire to 
serve, the navy, can, fail as, well as, his 
neighbours.. 1 admit that the proposal 
which the, House has had before it within 
the last few days would admit of enlarge- 
ment... I neyer denied. that if we. ould 
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deal with those! excellent::.old officers. to 
whom the hon. and gallant: Admiral has 
referred in a more generous spirit it would 
be 'very' desirable, and would be. very 
agreeable to the Board of Admiralty. But 
our duty is not confined to getting as much 
money as we can, but we have to consider 
what is best for the profession, and I say 
again, after a careful consideration and 
comparison with the respective offices in 
the sister service, that the scheme pro- 
posed by the Board of Admiralty is.a fair 
one: It is a cvrious fact that my hon. 
and gallant Friend who seconded this 
Motion admits that this scheme does offer 
advantages to the junior branches of the 
service. | Why, it: was exactly in favour of 
the junior branches of the:service that this 
scheme was proposed. No doubt, there 
are men who were mates before I enteréd 
the service, and remain still in the junior 
branches of the navy. . Those are things 
of other days, and I wish to say as little 
about them as I can. I admit that we 
who—as my hon. and gallant Friend ex- 
pressed it the other night—have been ‘born 
with silver spoons in our mouths have had 
great advantages over many’ gallant and 
meritorious officers ; but there are cases of 
comparison between ‘very fortunate indi- 
viduals on the one hand, and very unfor- 
tunate individuals on the other hand, which 
hardly bear upon the question before the 
House: The object:of the Government is 
to produce such a’scheme' as at the’ ‘Jeast 
cost will insure a proper flow of promotion 
in the navy. That is the principle on which 
the scheme is formed, and as far as regards 
the retirement of: officers, I believe it will 
fulfil its object. With regard to mates, itis 
not now for the first time I) have, to con- 
sider the claims of these officers. All I can 
say is that the Board of Admiralty has at 
this moment under consideration the'ques- 
tion of mates and their time. There is 
no doubt that’ any additional consideration 
‘that can be ‘given ‘to that subject will: be 
of advantage, and, if anything can be done 
which ‘will not involve any very large 
addition to the public expenditure, the 
Board will at least take it: into their seri- 
ous consideration. My impression is that 
it would not be any very great) increase of 
expense if some small allowance for mates’ 
sea-time were granted to those officers who 
have served many years.’ These, however, 
are! points of detail which can: ‘be; better 
dealt with by the Board iof Admiralty than 
by any Royal Commission. ‘There can be 
no doubt that’ a Commission appointed as 
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my right :hon. Friend suggests! would: pre- 
pose ‘an increase: of ‘pay-and, improvement 
in the position ;of' officers ;: (but: when J 
show how the cases of all these: officers 
have ‘been dealt with in former timés; how 
their positions have been improved by se 
cessive Boards of Admiralty, I think #% 
will be seen that it would be much bettér 
that the Department under ‘which: these 
officers serve should ‘be charged from time 
to time with the duty of making: the:re- 
quisite improvements) in their | position, 
‘and. of making: such  proposils as:imay 
‘gradually conduce-to the advantage of; the 
service, rather! than to unsettle the whole 
navy by appointing a Commission whith 
cannot fail to excite hopes- that nist she 
infallibly blighted:! If you appoint a Royal 
Commission, it will be taken) throughout 
the navy that. ‘you’ are going: to: adopt:ia 
grand scheme to improve the position’ and 
increase the pay of every ¢lass of officers 
in the service. I hold that that would ibe 
an unwholesome: proceeding. | I ‘maintain 
that, wpon a comparison of the | naty with 
the army, as a, general-rule, officers in ‘the 
navy are as! fairly paid as officers in ‘the 
sister Service: | 1 will just:refer to the case 
which my right hon. Friend. has: brought 
before the House, by which ‘he. sought 'to 
show that the pay: of captains in themavy 
is not commensurate with their position, 
and that they are.compelled to incur great 
expenses in showing hospitality \as indi- 
dents of their position. But, supposing 
; that the right ‘hon. Gentleman: has: this 
| strong feeling for captains, any one would 
believe that when such cases dame before 
‘him when ‘he was in office: he would: im- 
mediately have taken up the matter: and 
have adopted steps to remedy those griey- 
ances. ‘When he alluded: to this) case | the 
other night I:went back to the Admiralty, 
expecting that I,should find ‘he had taken 
some steps-while he was at the. Board. iI 
did find a very respectful: memorial drawn 
up by a: captaim of; a’ line-of-battle, ship, 
setting forth his expenses and, urging, that 
his pay was inadequate to his: expenditnte. 
I looked to see what the ‘right; hon. Gen- 
tleman had done. I found that all the other 
members of the then Board of Admiralty.ex- 
pressed strong opinions that the pay should 
be''increased ; but, when: ‘the ‘memorial 
reached . the right hon. Baronét1 only 
found the word ‘,read.” That. was,ull the 
notice he then: ‘took of a .very respectful 
memorial; which was: laid ‘before him, / 1 
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Jeisuve to think over these mattors is bring- 
ing forward cases with which he ‘should 
have dealt himself ‘when he was at’ the 
Admiralty. As to this very memorial, 
what has the present Board done? It was 
unfortunately laid before them after the 
Estimates: had been prepared, but the 
Board made a Minute that in the next 
Estimates the ease of the captains should 
be deal with, and at the beginning of next 
year we shall be prepared to propose some 
increased allowance for officers in command 
of ships. It is a question I think of great 
importance to the service, and one that 
ought ‘to be admitted. ‘The right hon. 
Gentleman made a comparison between the 
pay of officersin the French and English 
navies respectively. | But again my right 
hon::Friend tells the House what is cer- 
tainly interesting, but what is not: com- 
plete. He omitted to state that the cap- 
tains in the English navy get allowances 
of plate, linen, &., which are not granted 
m the French navy, and those allowances 
must be taken into consideration in insti- 
tuting a comparison between the pay of 
those respective services. ‘The hom and 


gallant Member for Devonport (Sir Michael 


Seymour) alluded to: the time passed in 
the Coastguard service being by the Admi- 
ralty proposal allowed’ to count ‘as one 
year in three. I would ask my hon. and 
gallant Friend, a distinguished officer who 
has been ‘all his life at sea, whether he 
thinks that officers serving in the Coast- 
guard are entitled to count their time as 
respects superannuation and half-pay ex- 
actly as if they were serving on distant 
foreign stations, many of them unhealthy 
andi very expensive?. I say the idea is 
perfectly monstrous. It would: be a gross 
mjustice to the officers on active service; 
it would hold’ out a premium to every 
married: officer, who would, ‘no’ doubt, 
‘be. very glad to live with his family, to 
say, “I will enter the Coastguard, where I 
have equal hopes of promotion, superannua- 
tion, and ‘increased half: pay. Why should 
Igo and serve in the West Indies, or on 
the coast of Africa?” It would be im- 
possible to carry out any such scheme as 
that. With ‘regard ‘to harbour and guard- 
ship service, I think it: may very well be 
arranged that the time during which officers 
‘are employed’ in the ‘harbour guardships 
should not ¢ount altogether’ in the same 
ratio as'the time passed in real sea service. 
An hon. Member proposed to put a ques- 
tion to. me/ to-day ‘as to the actual position 
of the reserved captains. The position ‘of 
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those officers, according tothe Admiralty 
scheme, ‘is/this:—Reserved captains who 
have served) less than 9 years will: con- 
tinue to receive the half-pay which ‘they 
may be receiving at the time of retirement. 
Officers who have served over 9 years and 
under 12 will receive 10s. 6d. per day; 
those who have served over 12 and under 
15 years, 12s, 6d. per day ;: those: who 
have served over 15 and under 20 years, 
14s. 6d. per day; and those who have 
served more than 20 years, 16s; 6d. 

day. I beg the’ right: hon. Member for 
Portsmouth’s attention to this. . Every 
reserved captain who has served: at déa 
above 20 years will receive an addition of 
6s. a-day to his half-pay. /Thé right hon. 
Gentleman seemed disposed: to claim for 
these officers the same position in the Navy 
List ‘as those have who are liable to go 
upon active service. It would, I main- 
tain, be very unjust to officers on the active 
list if men nominally) having the ‘same 
commission but never liable to be called 
on to serve were allowed to rise with them 
on the Navy ‘List, and so to struggle up- 
wards with them for their flags. |The 
right hon. Baronet: the Member tor Ports- 
mouth, when as First Lord’ he'established 
his scheme, distinctly stated over and over 
again that he could not put’ this ¢lass of 
officers in the same position as the active 
list ; and successive Boards of Admiralty 


| have always acted on the same principle. 


With regard to the Motion of :my: right 
hon. Friend, I think it far better that these 
cases should be dealt with by the Govern- 
ment as they arise. A reference to what has 
been done of late years will, I believe, show 
that it is unnecessary ‘to have a Commis- 
sion appointed to examine this question. 
For instance, in February, 1855, the rates 
of full and half-pay for masters, second 
masters, ‘and masters’: assistants:were re- 
vised, ‘and retirement at sixty years of age 
provided for. In April, 1856, ‘the’ rates 
of captains were established ; and though 
I do not mean to say that the changes 
were always advantageous, yet they are a 
proof that the subject was constantly en- 
grossing the attention of the Admiralty. 
In January, 1856,‘an Order in ‘Council 
was issued, increasing the pay of chap- 
lains in’ the navy; in the same month a 
second Order was made, regulating ‘the 
full and half-pay, and otherwise improving 
the position of masters; im May, 1859, 
the pay granted to the ‘medical officers was 
established’ by a new Order in Council ; 





and in the same month'a fresh regulation 
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was made respecting the pay of the chap- 
lains, which Order in Council was after- 
wards cancelled from the, fact that the 
chaplains declined the conditions under 
which the advantages were offered to 
them,, During the period to which I have 
referred, there were also numerous changes 
in relation to the retirement and pay of 
the Royal, Marines. 1 quote. these. facts 
in order to show that this subject has been 
constantly before the Admiralty, and that 
as it, becomes manifest that the pay or po- 
sition of any class of officers requires re- 
vision their case is taken into considera- 
tion, and year after year Parliament is 
asked to grant considerable sums for their 
benefit. And this has been done, not by 
one Goyernment and one Board of Admi- 
ralty, but by every Government and every 
Board of Admiralty in succession, I think, 
therefore, it would be wiser to trust to 
the responsible department of the State to 
suggest such alterations as may from time 
to time be required to improye the position 
of those officers who may appear to. be in- 
sufficiently paid, rather than, by calling 
together a commission, to open the whole 
subject, and thereby, in my opinion, to 
render the officers of every branch of the 
navy unsettled in their minds. Each grade 
thinking it has a grievance would natu- 
rally, bring. it forward, availing itself of 
the opportunity thus afforded to it, as we 
should all of us do in the same case if we 
knew that a body of men were about to 
sit for the improvement of our condition. 


For that. reason I believe if is most un- | 


desirable that such a Commission should 
be, appointed. With due respect for my 
right, hon. Friend, and for the great zeal 
and talent he brought to bear on the dis- 
charge of his heavy and important duties 
while at the head of the Admiralty, I say 
it is most injurious to the public service, 
when the man who may fill such an office 
comes down and tells the House of Com- 
mons that eyery class in the navy is dis- 
contented. I say that is holding out a 
positive remium. to, discontent. I beg 
eaye to deny that this wide-spread dissa- 
tisfaction exists, Naval men, no doubt, 
like all other, Englishmen, have the privi- 
lege of grumbling, and a blessed privilege 
it is, and that sometimes they have a good 
cause for their grumbling I am quite ready 
to admit. But Boards of Admiralty— 
whether, that presided over by my right 
hon. Friend or the present one—have had 
these very, questions relating to the pay of 
captains and other ranks continually before 
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them, and wherever the Board sees an 
class of officers’ whose position ‘requires 
improvement, I can only say they ‘will 
not fail to give the matter due attention! 
Under these circumstances I trust “thé 
House will not agree to the Commissign 
for which my hon. Friend-has moved.''’ 
Sir JAMES ELPHINSTONE said; ‘he 
could not, regard the speech of the noble 
Lord, as having ‘satisfactorily shown ‘that 
the proposed Commission should not’ be 
appointed. The noble Lord had told them 
that post captains on the reserved ‘list 
Day receive certain, advantages from his 
plan, but he did not think that the sathe 
advantages ought to be given to officers 
who had served in the Coastiiinrd He 
would show the House what the’ sérvices 
of those gentlemen really were, having re- 
ceived a very simple statement from, one 
of the officers on that list of ‘his case, and 
the effect of the noble Lord’s scheme ‘on 
his position—and he believed the case Was 
a fair sample of many. ' The gentleman 
in question had served 16. years ‘as a’ mid- 
shipman, 17 years as lieutenant’ in ‘the 
Coastguard, and 7 years as inspecting ¢omi- 
mander of the Coastguard — making alto- 
gether 40 years’ service, for which ser- 
vice he would receive seven years’ and 
nine months’ consideration under the new 
scheme. In the course of his service he 
had had his arm broken and ' been’ other- 
wise wounded in six different encounters 
with smugglers, his life being three times 
despaired of. His services as midshipman 
and mate were in war time, and had ex- 
tended over almost as long a period as 
many gentlemen born with silver spoons 
in their mouths served to get the rank’ of 
post captains; and after all those’ years 
of service he had actually no other means 
of getting employment than ‘by entering 
the Coastguard, for no other means ‘was 
open twenty years ago to officers of that 
class. That was not an individual case, 
but on the contrary hundreds might''be 
enumerated, and he ‘asked whether’ that 
was not a class of officers who' ought to 
enjoy the same advantages as’ those’ wlio 
had been more fortunate in obtaining em- 
ployment in the service. ‘He could state 
of his own knowledge that very great 
discontent did exist among all classes’ of 
officers in the navy, and. that ‘not only 
did it exist, but there was the strongest 
grounds for its existence.’ He thought, 
therefore, that ‘such’ a Commission ‘as’ Was 
asked for ought to be appointed! ‘It should 
be of a very wide and comprehenisiye 
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to commence with the warrant officers, 
who.from the paucity of efficient midship- 
men very frequently had to perform the 
duties of officers of that rank. He com- 
plained, that by some extraordinary ar- 
rangement the Admiralty had succeeded in 
cutting off at least thirty years’ pension 
from the officers’ widows, and that many 
of the changes which had been made, so 
far from being an, advantage, were detri- 
mental to the interests of the warrant offi- 
cers. He thought, also, that they should 
exercise more care than they did in intro- 
ducing young and but half-educated boys 
into the navy. The way in which this was 
done was this—some influential elector in 
a county or borough wanted to get his son 
into the nayy,, He immediately went to 
the Member for his place, who got the boy 
sent to the Britannia, and after a short 
time he was drafted into the navy. He con- 
tended that many of these boys would 
never makereally good and efficient officers. 
Let a boy have a good classical education 
at a public school, if possible, and then 
put him into a naval college, and at fifteen 
or sixteen he might enter the navy, and 
would learn his profession a great deal 
faster and better than a youngster placed 
in the navy under the other system would 
ever.do. He had always remarked that 
well-educated young men became speedily 
proficient in their duty at sea, and the 
reason was obvious; they were much 
more intelligent, than the great mass of 
boys who entered the navy uneducated 
and their, minds totally unformed. In 
the same, way they found that the Vol- 
unteer corps had learned their duties much 
more quickly than ordinary recruits did, 
because they were intelligent, and at 
once comprehended the nature and effect 
of the orders which they received. He 
thought that the time of a Commission 
might be most valuably employed _ in ,as- 
certaining the character and aequirements 
of the class.of boys who entered the navy, 
with a view of becoming its future com- 
manders and officers, The lieutenants had 
not the same advantages as. officers in the 
army of the same rank; they were not 
allowed servants; they had, no leave or 
any opportunity to visit their friends and 
milies; their position altogether was 
inferior, to, the position, of officers, in the 
corresponding rank of the army, Ve 
they were sent to command small 
vessels at sea, and had duties cast upon 
them which were of the most arduous 
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description. A lieutenant commanding’ a 
gunboat or a vessel of that size would 
have a second master, and an ‘assistant- 
surgeon, but at the same time he himself 
would have to do all the pen-and-ink work 
on board the ship, and there would be the 
same amount of that work on board that 
small vessel as there would be on board 
the Royal Albert, while he only received an 
addition of two shillings a day to his pay. 
The noble Lord said that he intended to 
look into the case of the post captains. It 
was high time that he should do so. There 
were now many captains and commanders 
who were carrying on the business of the 
country out of their own funds; and -he 
did not believe that there was a single 
captain in our magnificent fleet who had 
not a private fortune who would not be 
glad to exchange to half-pay if he could 
honourably do so. The expense of enter- 
taining not only their own officers, but 
those of other squadrons and of foreign 
navies and strangers of distinction, was so 
great that it must seriously diminish the 
private fortunes of all captains of line-of- 
battle ships and frigates. He thought that 
the introduction of a different system of 
mess on board ship would be attended with 
the greatest advantages, especially in small 
ships, for he never could understand why a 
captain in the nayy should sit in solitary 
grandeur dining by himself in his cabin 
instead of being president of the mess on 
board his ship, in the way that colonels of 
regiments were presidents of the officers’ 
mess, Not only in such cases would the 
general comfort of the officers be increased, 
und many irregularities abolished, but the 
tone and manner of the younger officers, 
he thought, would be greatly benefited by 
association with their seniors and their 
superior officers. The right hon. Baronet 
the Member for Droitwich had stated what 
were the rates.of pay in the French navy. 
With ‘the permission of the House, he 
would mention those of the American ma- 
rine.. In the American servict a senior 
captain received £1,177 per annum; a 
captain in charge of a squadron, £1,041; 
all other captains, £911 9s. 2d.; com- 
manders .who had served five ‘years, 
£650 58.; those who had commanded less, 
£588 10s. 10d.; lieutenants after thirteen 
years, £468 16s. 11d.; after eleven years, 
£416 13s. 4d.; after nine years, £395 
10s. 6d.; after seven years, £354 3s. 4d. ; 
under seven years, £312 108.; ‘mates, 
£172 18s. 4d, Lieutenants after thirteen 
years service got £18 a year more than 
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post ‘captains in’ the British navy ;' junior 
lieutenants more than commanders; and 
niates within a few pounds as much as 
commanders. [Lord Crarence Pacer: 
Read the half-pay: | Captains on leave or 
waiting for orders, which answered to our 
half-pay, got for the first five years 1,900 
dollars, and for the second 2,016 dollars ; 
lieuténants received! from 1,200: to “1,450 
dollars. || He was' not, therefore, surprised 
at hearing the comments which had been 
made on the rate of pay, and he sincerely 
hoped that this Commission would be ap- 
pointed, and that the whole subject would 
undergo the closest and most searching 
investigation: 

Sm CHARLES NAPIER said, he 
came down to the House with the firm 
determination of opposing the right hon. 
Baronet. Since hearing his statement, 
however, he had changed his mind. He 
had never before heard any First Lord of 
the Admiralty support the elaims of the 
officers of the navy as the right hon. Ba- 
renet had done, nor had he ever listened 
to a fairer and more accurate statement of 
their case. The right hon. Gentleman had 
shown that the treatment of the captains 
in the navy was most unfair and most in- 
judicious. Now, it was of the utmost im- 
portance that the captains should be pro- 
perly remunerated. He knew from expe- 
rience how prejudicial it was to the dis- 
cipline of the navy when their pay was 
inadequate to maintain the dignity of 
their position by receiving their officers at 
table and living in proper style. It 
lowered them in the eyes both of officers 
and men. When the captain was forced, 
from the smallness of his means, to order a 
chop and potato for dinner, there was a 
great quizzing at the galley, and he was 
called ‘a poor, miserable, shabby devil.” 
His outfit too involved a very considerable 
expenditure. It was impossible for a 
captain to farnish his quarters on board 
ship, even in the most economical manner, 
for: less than £300. It was quite true 
that the Admiralty supplied officers with 
linen and plate, but they charged more 
than'a Jew’s price for them.’ It was the 
first’ time their position had ‘been fairly 
brought before the House, and he thanked 
the right hon. Gentleman’ for having done 
it. He would certainly vote for the Com- 
mission with his right hon. Friend, and 
he: hoped it would: inquire not only into 
the position of the higher class of’ officers, 
bat also ‘into that’ of the warrant and 
petty officers and seamen, whose condition 
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undoubtedly’ required amelioration. ‘He’ 
trusted ‘also: that the Commission ‘would! 
not neglect to inquire into the ‘provision 
made for warrant officers’ widows, which 
was quite disgraceful. The question of 
promotion ought also to occupy the seriony! 
attention of the Cothmission. | Tt’ was’ 
absurd to hope that political interest would 
ever cease under any administration’ 'to’ 
have its effect on the disposal of patronage, ' 
but surely merit and seniority ought not 
to be entirely overlooked. In France’ so 
many officers were ‘promoted by seniority, 
and so many by what was called “selec-' 
tion.” That was a question the Commis-’ 
sion would do well to consider. The noble! 
and gallant Lord (Lord C. Paget) had told 
the House that they had better leave the 
matter to the Admiralty, and that he was 
going to do a great deal next year. But the 
Admiralty was a movéable body, and per- 
haps the noble and gallant Lord might not 
be in office next year to fulfil his’ pro- 
mise. Besides, experience warned them that 
very antiquated notions prevailed at the 
Admiralty, and that a question of this kind’ 
could not be left entirely to its discretion. 
The noble Lord had asked why, if the 
right hon. Gentleman (Sir John Pakington) 
complained of so little having been done, 
he did not do more when he was at the 
Admiralty. It was only fair, however, 
to remember that the right hon. Gentle- 
man effected much, and, if he had re- 
mained in office he had not the smallest 
doubt he would have done a great deal more. 
He did not think that the right hon. 
Gentleman was open to the charge brought 
against him by the noble Lord, of causing 
discontent among the officers of the navy, 
He had, on the contrary, endeavoured to 
ameliorate their position, and had left a 
bright example for his successors to follow, 
which he was sorry to’ say they had not 
done; moreover, 2 Member of the House 
who showed what real grievances those 
who served in the navy suffered and’ en- 
deavoured to remedy those grievances con- 
tributed, not to create discontent, but to 
produce a better fecling throughout the 
service. The noble Lord’s attack upon’ 
the right hon. Gentleman was both unjust: 
and ungenerous. If the noble Lord eould 
show that the present Board of Admiralty 
had been more successful in its administra- 
tion than’ the last there would. be some 
reason why the’ noble Lord should: find’ 
fault with the naval administration ofthe’ 
right hon. Gentleman. Before the noble’ 
Lord came into office he made many ‘most’ 
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yere accusations, against the late Boards,, 

accused them, of spending £5,000,000, 
in eleven, years, either improperly or with- 
opt accounting, for, it. The noble, Lord 
was not, able to justify, that accusation be- 
fore the .Committee,; but. he had, never 
withdrawn the..charge, The noble, Lord. 
was, mistaken, in, asserting) that his), (Sir 
Charles;,.Napier’s) speeches, had caused 
discontent, in, the, navy,;and that, he had 
gone about among the sailors to excite dis- 
content,, (H¢) had, onthe contrary, kept 
away, from the mep, for the express pur- 
ose of averting such a charge.,, When 
the noble Lord said that corporal punish- 
ment,.should be done away with, he, did 
more harm .to, the jservice than ,he would 
ever be able, to,do good... He, should jsup- 

the Motion for a Commission, and, he 
trusted it would.be composed of men who 
really, knew the service, and who ,were 
not. afraid to, speak their.minds to, the 
Admiralty. If, however, the recommenda- 
tions of such a Commission were only to 


be partially attended to, like those of the | 
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the, Admiralty, and, vesting it in an inde- 
pendent anthority. Was any great, evil: 
shown io, exist in regard to the. present. 
state of promotion and retirement? When 
he (Sir Francis Baring) was.at the Admi-_ 
ralty the list, of Admirals was filled with 
officers ingapable of going to sea, and who 
by their, age were, however. gallant their 
services had. been, unfit, to command:.in 
time’ of, war... .It,was admitted) that this 
was no: longer the: case, and this was an 
important improvement. When he came 
into office it was his duty to look out for 
an Admiral for some service that was re- 
quired., After doing his. best) he was 
obliged to choose an officer who was above 
seventy years of age. If »war had broken 
out at that:-time, there would only have 
been two Admirals under sixty who could 
have been sent to sea, He earned a great 
deal of unpopularity by the measures he 
undertook, but he had the consolation of 
feeling that, if a war now broke out, and 
it was necessary for the Admiralty to look 
out for an Admiral, there would be plenty 


Manning Commission. and ‘the, Greenwich! of Admirals young and active enough to be 


Hospital Commission, then it would be 
better not to appoint a, Commission at, all. 
Ifthe rules of fairness and justice were 
observed there would, be no difficulty in 
manning the navy. With. regard to, the 
officers, if the discontent, which was. said 
to exist really did prevail, the sooner. the 
Admiralty set,to work to, ameliorate their 
condition the better. 

Siz, FRANCIS, BARING, would , not 
enter upon, the numerous topics which had 
occupied the attention of the last, two 
Speakers, but, would, address himself to 
the actual. question before the House. ‘The 
Motion, of, the right hon. Gentleman was 
for an inquiry, upon, two grounds... The 
first,, which stood at the head of, the Mo- 
tion, was for a Commission, to consider the 
present system of promotion and retire- 
ment, andthe pay,.and, position of the 
oflicers,, ‘he second branch, of the inquiry 
stood upon.,.a, different footing, aud he 
would first take that question, which in 
the, course of his. official , career, claimed 
much of this :attention—namely, retirement 
from the service, Now, upon what ground 
did the; right hon., Gentleman ask for an 
ingniry.,into: the subject of retirement > 
He, must. regard, this as,much, too, serious 
a.matter to be dealt with as a party ques- 
tion; and he confessed he was stragk with 
the want of any good, ground forthe ap- 
pointment of a; Commission for taking the 
retirement of officers’ out; of the hands of 





able to do their duty and serve their country 
efficiently... The captains’ list was at that 
time similarly encumbered. An officer was, 
however, no longer obliged to serve thirty 
years as a captain, and the. captains’ list 
was, now amply supplied with young and 
elficient. officers,, With regard to com- 
manders and. lieutenants, a fixed number 
for each rank was established. . It must be 
admitted that until, the specified number 
was reached promotion was slow, to a cer- 
tain degree. If the right hon. Gentleman, 
however, fairly compared the promotion of 
ten years under the new system with the 
promotion of: ten years-when there was no 
limit, he would find that the promotion 
of captains and commanders was much 
more rapid now, than in the old times. 
Promotion. was, then made out of 8,000 
names; while it, was now made out of 1,000, 
so that the chance of promotion was mueh 
better than it used to be. After a con- 
siderable struggle things had just been 
brought;,to, this condition—that the list 
had been brought down to a proper num- 
ber, and, for the future every vacancy 
would be filled up, promotion would con- 
sequently be: more. rapid than it’ had ever 
been before. In short, they had got into 
that. position which had been) the day, 
dream .of, successive, Lords of the Admi- 
ralty for many years past. Was this then 
the moment for disturbing the arrangement 
by, which, the jebject.so long sought for 
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had: been accomplished, or to enter upon 
an inquiry which would excite hopes of a 
great change in the existing system of 
retirement that were not likely to be re- 
alized? He would remind the House that 
however generous their feelings towards 
the profession, they had a duty to perform, 
and would urge them not to be led away 
by their feelings to do that which he be- 
lieved would be alike injurious to the ser- 
vice and to the officers themselves. What 
happened at the close of the great war? 
The consequence in some degree of the 
pressure put upon the House, and of those 
generous feelings towards the naval pro- 
fession to which he had alluded, was to 
force on a mass of promotions, the evil 
effects of which even to this day were 
not altogether removed. In one single 
year 1,000 lieutenants were made and 
placed upon the active lists; but it 
was impossible to find employment for 
them, so that they were really in a worse 
position than if they had been allowed to 
retire from the service, and turn ’ their 
abilities into some other sphere of action 
where they might have been profitably 
employed. He hoped the House would 
take warning by that example, and not 
allow their feelings of generosity to carry 
them too far.' The right hon. Baronet 
the Member for Droitwich referred to 
three plans which had been submitted to 
the late Board of Admiralty, and urged 
that as a ground for inquiry; but he (Sir 
Francis Baring) confessed that up to the 
present moment he was not aware which 
of those was the ultimate plan of the right 
hon. Baronet, and which scheme the late 
Admiralty Board recommended. Certainly 
he could not recognize the suggestion of 
those three plans as any sufficient ground 
for appointing a Commission. The right 
hon. Baronet said he had reason to believe 
that this plan had the approbation of the 
navy, and he (Sir Francis Baring) took it 
for granted that the right: hon. Gentle- 
man’s own Board approved of it. If so 
he should be glad to know which plan it 
was.' The rumour, however, went that it 
was not quite soacceptable to the right hon. 
Gentleman’s colleagues at the Admiralty. 
But whether that were so or not, the right 
hon. Gentleman was bound ‘to show, on 
moving for a Commission of inquiry that 
there existed some specific evil which re- 
quired a'remedy. The inquiry into which 
the right hon. Gentleman asked them to 
enter was avery formidable one. It was 
an inquiry into the promotion, retirement, 
Sir Francis Baring 
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pay, and position of all Officers ‘in»the 
navy. To justify: such a Motion very 
strong grounds were: necessary.''. No ‘such 
ground had been shown, and he had heard 
nothing which would’ warrant the House 
in taking these questions out of: the hands 
of the Government, ‘who were responsible, 
and handing them over to a Commission( 
The ground of the recommendation of the 
mixed Commission had been cut away; 
for it had been proved that, with: regard 
to naval flag officers, there was'a sufficient 
number of young active officers now upon 
the list. It was said that the lieutenants 
were satisfied with the state of things in 
1842; but if so they had materially 
changed their tone ‘since he was’ at: the 
head of the Admiralty in 1849—for then 
the state of the navy was represented 
to be as bad as bad could be, and ‘he 
heard from all sides grumbling enough to 
satisfy even the right hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite. But he objected altogether to tak- 
ing these subjects out of the hands of the 
Government, and handing them over to!a 
Commission. He did not say that there 
were not questions in which it might be 
well to appoint Commissions of Inquiry; 
but, as a general rule, it was: far: better 
for the House of Commons to hold the Go: 
vernment responsible for the proper and 
efficient performance of the duties whieh 
properly belonged to it. Suppose a Com- 
mission appointed! and’ certain recommen- 
dations made. The Housé would naturally 
insist upon those recommendations being 
carried into effect. Whoin that case would 
be responsible? Certainly not the Govern 
ment, for they might altogether differ from 
them. Nor would it ‘be: the Commission; 
for no responsibility could attach ‘to them 
beyond the inquiry itself. The Commis- 
sioners would look only to the immediate 
object for which they were’ appointed; 
whereas the Government were: responsible 
for all that they did; and would; conse- 
quently, take a broader and: safer view of 
any question upon which they might be 
required to deliberate.’ Again, he remind- 
ed the House that these Commissions were 
expensive luxuries. These questions: of 
pay, promotion, and retirement were ‘no 
light matters; and: he: recommended the 
House to leave them im the hands’ ofthe 
Admiraltv, who were responsible ; and not 
transfer them to an irresponsible! body: of 
Commissioners; who might! make :recom~- 


_mendations which the Government) might 


consider \impolitie ‘and unwise, and yet 
feel themselves: bound to carry’ out. (! 
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opposed -the ‘Motion, ' moreover, because, if 
carried, it vould produce uncomfortable 
feelings’ in the navy, and excite hopes 
which \could never “be realized.’ There 
was fot a finer: service in the world than 
the British Navy; but, amongst other pri- 
yiléges, it enjoyed that of unlimited grum- 
bling; and ‘he was not surprised at the 
right) hon: Baronet receiving any number 
of letters from. officers of the navy; setting 
forth cases of individual. grievance, as iaris- 
ing from: the, present regulations. He 
might be sure, when it was known that 
he; as an ex-Lord of the Admiralty, took 
the lead’ in: these questions, he would have 
plenty of such letters flowing in upon him. 
There would be many who would’ believe 

had a grievance, because a late First 
Lord, told them so, though they never 
knew it before. He had heard ‘with great 
pleasure that the condition of the mates— 
he meant the old niates of the time of war 
—was before the Admiralty. He thonght 
they had a case; and he should be glad if; 
upon consideration, the Admiralty: found 
they could do anything to/ ameliorate their 
present: position. -He had no wish to pre- 
vent inquiry ; on the contrary, he was anx- 
ious) that: every case of grievance, or sup: 
posed ‘grievance, should) be investigated ; 
but that the investigation should be by 
the responsible ‘authorities, and not:by an 
irresponsible Commission, 

Mx. BAILLIE, COCHRANE, observed 
thatthe: right, hon.; Gentleman, who last 
spoke had:touched scarcely: at all upon 
the pay and position of the officers of the 
navy, Which really constituted the most 
important portion of his right hon. Friend’s 
Motion.: He gave every ¢redit tothe noble 
Secretary to the Admiralty for doing all 
he could for ‘the navy, and if he did not/do 
all he wished, it was: because he was con- 
trolled. in . his good, intentions. ;. A ‘great 
ground. of complaint was that the navy 
was not treated with the same considera- 
tion as the army. Look at the: immense 
advantage which’ General Officers had, of 
being appointed to the colonelcies of  regi- 
ments—~but there was! no ‘corresponding 
benefit ‘held outito old: admirals as) re- 
wards for long, and. distinguished service: 
Then, again, military men were frequently 
appdinted to Colonial garrisons in ‘various 
parts of the world, but it; very rarely hap- 
pened, that’ such appointments fell to the 
lot. of, naval officers: He might: refer to 
many; other; instances; showing that, the 
navy (was not treated: with the same gene-) 
rosity as the; army. | de (brought forward 
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a ease the other day proving that: the navy 
had, in respect tothe recent war with China, 
been treated with great injustice as com- 
pared with the army, and he was: happy 
to say that that injustice the noble Lord 
had endeavoured ‘since to remedy: He 
could bear testimony to the aecuracy of 
what had -beon stated by the right, hon: 
Gentleman (Sir John Pakington): im’ re- 
gard to the officers commanding: ships, 
havitg himself: known many officers who 
had been put’ to great expense—in some 
instances to. expense they eould ill afford— 
through being appointed by the Admiralty 
tocommand. It should be recolleceted that 
upon foreign stations the captains of British 
men-of-war were frequently placed very 
much in the position of the Foreign Minis- 
ter, and not dnly had great responsibility 
cast upon them, but had often to incur 
very considerable charge, and it was a well 
known fact, that many well-qualified naval 
officers would prefer not to be appointed to 
ships, because of the expense to which 
they were in consequence put—often to 
the serious injury of their families. |The 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
brought forward on Monday the question 
of coast fortifications, and‘ submitted the 
Government proposition amid the entire 
sympathy of the House. But he (Mr. B: 
Cochrane) believed that some of the money 
proposed to. be raised ~and this was a 
question of money—could not be better 
expended than in doing justice to the 
naval service, and thus fortifying- them- 
selves in the hearts of the people. That 
he believed would, after all, be found the 
most efficient fortification. He trusted the 
Motion would be pressed to a division and 
earried, the necessity of which he thought 
was sufficiently proved by the difference 
of opinion which had been shown during 
the debate to exist between two ex+First 
Lords of the Admiralty. 

Mr. LINDSAY was also of opinion that 
inquiry was hecessary. If they looked at 
the active list of admirals—not the retired 
or reserved! list—they would find that in 
1859 out of 99 admirals:on the list there 
were only 14 employed, that out of: 357 
captains only 97 were employed, and ont of 
514 commanders, only 173 were employed. 
And, if they turned‘back to the most active 
period of the late war, when all our naval 
force’ was put forward, they would find 
that/ out of 99: admirals only 18, were,em- 
ployed, that-of 399 captains only 189 were 
employed, and out of 550 lieutenants, only 
192 were employed. This was a matter that 
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ought to be inquired into, for he held that 
they had no right to bring men into the 
naval service unless there was a fair chance 
of finding employment for them. Here, 
however, it appeared that sa little was the 
chance of employment. that, even during 
the heat of war, four-fifths of the officers 
on the effective list were unemployed. 
The cost, to the country of the unemploy- 
ed admirals, captains, commanders, and 
lieutenants was, during peace, £509,000 
a year; and during a period of war, 
£484,000 a year.. And while the country 
was paying half a million of money, an- 
nually without obtaining any service in 
return for the outlay, the officers were 
justly dissatisfied with being condemned to 
waste the best part of their lives in idle- 
ness. Let there be an inquiry, therefore, 
for the purpose of seeing if the supply 
could not be brought more into accordance 
with the demand, It was all yery well to 
say that the matter should: be left in the 
hands of the Admiralty; but it should be 
recollected that the Admiralty had already 
brought forward a plan which had given 
no satisfaction. He had that morning re- 
ceiyed a letter from a distinguished naval 
officer (whose name he would not mention 
publicly, but would communicate to the 
Secretary of the Admiralty privately if he 
wished it) asking him (Mr. Lindsay), as he 
knew the disabilities under which officers 
in the navy laboured, to support the Mo- 
tion of the right hon. Baronet, and adding 
that the noble Lord’s scheme met with the 
strongest condemnation in the profession. 
That scheme did not touch the question of 
a large number of officers of various, ranks 
unemployed, and inquiry was, therefore, 
more necessary now than before that scheme 
was. propounded. Then, with regard to 
the mates in the navy—on the part of the 
merchant service he wished to remark that 
in the event of a war the Government 
would have to bring in a large number of 
activo young officers from that service to 
assist in thenavy. If they expected them 
to, come. they must, however, deal more 
liberally with them than they had hitherto 
done. They must not. shut the door of 
promotion against them, but give them a 
fair chance with the rest of rising to the 
highest station in the service. He should 
certainly, if the House divided, vote for 
the Motion. 

Mr. WHITBREAD said, the hon. Gen- 
tleman who had just sat. down, and who 
was known to have paid great, attention to 
all these subjects, complained of the excess 


Mr. Lindsay 
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of officers in high position, and ,said that. 
we admitted officers into the service whom, 
we could not-employ.. But the answer. 
was obvious; that if was necessary, thaf 
in, ordinary times we should have; a large, 
margin of such. officers, because if a, war, 
broke out, and. we were called on — 
denly to man a large fleet, these were the 
officers whom, we could not extemporize, 
We could easily fill up the lower ranks, ' 
but we could not produce on an emergency, 
a number of experienced naval, officers, 
The grounds which had been urged. on. be- 
half of this Motion were, two, One, was; 
the grievances of the captains of line-of-, 
battle ships, and other officers in command. 
who were not allowed adequate table. 
money; end the other, that, mates’ time 
was not counted for their promotion, , He 
had certainly expected that the right, hon, 
Baronet would have, stated somewhat 
broader grounds for the appointment of, a 
Commission that was to inquire into ,so 
many different points; but he had heard 
no adequate grounds stated. The right 
hon, Baronet made no attack upon the sys- 
tem of promotion-—he confined. himself 
to broad assertions that discontent, which 
he knew—though the present. Board did 
not—existed throughout the service, and 
to the two grievances before mentioned, 
Now, what was the reply of. his noble 
Friend the Secretary to the Admiralty; 
He stated that the question of the mates’ 
time was still under , consideration, and 
that no decision had been, come to by the 
Board. And then with regard to the table, 
money question, the rule now so, much 
complained of was, that captains should be , 
paid according to their standing, and not 
according to the size of their ships ;, and 
the origin of the rule was this ;—-In 1856 
it was necessary to, appoint, officers, of, the 
highest standing to small vessels, ; there 
being then a probability that. the best men 
would be wanted in those commands, , The 
rule in, question. was therefore established, 
on the representation of a large, numberof 
officers, who said it was manifestly, unfair, 
that; when appointed to.a fifth-rate they 
should not have the pay to which by, their 
position in the service they, were entitled. 
Since then, however, a, memorial had: been 
presented to the Admiralty on, the subject 
of table money, The right hon. Gentle-; 
man was in office at the time, but he could 
not find that anything was done. In Feb- 
ruary, however, the present, Board. decided 
that the, subject should be taken into, con-, 
sideration when the next Estimates were 
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prepared, which was the ¢atliest moment 
at’ which they could bring forward a Vote, 
unlés they were to prépare a Supplemental 


Estimate for’ every ’case that came ‘before’ 


them: The right'hon. Gentleman said the 


Admiralty dught to entertain all serious’ 
complaints.’ He believed that this had’ 


peen done. The changes made in ‘the 
ition of the paymasters, the engineers, 


and the chaplains were all founded on me-’ 


morials ‘presented by those officers, but in 
this case the officérs who: complained ‘had 
not manfally set forth their grievances. 
The’ right hon. Gentleman had, indeed, 
taken ‘letters from his pocket ‘and ‘read 
them anonymously ; but he''did not call 
these serious complaints, and it must ‘be 
remembered that the language of the right 
hon. Gentleman''on former occasions had 
been well caleulated ‘to ‘elicit such com- 
plaints.’ One “hon. Gentleman: said, that 
manly officers of’ the navy complained that 
if it were not for the duty they owed ‘the 
country they would not take the situations 
offered them. ' He believed that ‘was a 
very usual mode of complaint ‘in all 'ser- 
vices; ‘but practically they found it all 
ended in this—that they did take the situa- 
tions ; and, therefore, ‘the grievances were 
not practically so important as might. be 
supposed, || He agreed ‘with -every word 
that the right hon.' Baronet ‘the Member 
for Portsmouth had stated with respect to 
Commissions.’ Commissions had ‘not the 
feat of Parliament ‘before their eyes, and 
were very apt to recommend the expendi- 
ture of vast sums of money, and in fact 
they generally ‘found that the Reports of 
Commissions did end in that way. And 
80, if a Commission were appointed in this 
matter, it would produce one of two re- 
sults—either it’ would’ cause a large in- 
crease’ of the Estimates, or it would ‘create, 
what the right hon. Baronet ‘so’ much ‘de- 
precited, universal discontent throughout 
the ‘servite.’ ‘Now, was the navy under- 
paid? Compare! it with the army. A 
captainin' the ‘navy of the first class re- 
ceived £700 a year, a lieutenant colonel 
of ‘the army about ‘half that! sum. « Did 
they find it difficult.te induce young gen- 
tlemen ‘to entér’the navy? It ‘was but 
the other day'they were discussing a Mo- 
tion which was based ‘on the assumption 
that there was a great pressuré to’ get into 
the'' navy. ‘He was ‘not ‘at ‘all ‘sure ‘that 
they Would bé going upon aright principle 
if they made! the navy looked” upori ‘as 
mérély’ a lucrative’ profession’; but’ ‘he 
Would ask whether ever now ‘2 poor ‘man’s 
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son found ‘it as’ difficult to enter and sup- 
port himself in the navy as in the army ?' 
Before the right hon. Gentleman made him: * 
self the organ of these complaints, he should 
have made further inquiry as to what was’ 
being done, and what was the relative po- ’ 
sition of the army and ‘wavy in respect of 
pay. He hopetl the’ House ‘would ‘not: 
agree'to the appointment of a Commission, 
which, instead of remedying a small griev- ’ 
ance, would only lead to genéral discon- 
tent.’ 

Srr' JOHN PAKINGTON’ ‘said, the 
hon. Geritleman said that he had not eom- 
plained of the’ system of promotion in the 
navy. The’ reason why he ‘had not re- 
ferred to that question was, that promotion 
and retirement were, in fact, the same 
question, the one depending ‘én the other ; 
so. that’ in demanding an improvement in 
the mode of retirement, he was really ‘deal- 
ing directly with the subject of promotion. 
The right hon. Baronet (Sir Francis Baring) 
had asked—and asked ‘in’ 4 tone which 
showed, he ‘thought, ‘the question an em- 
barrassing one—what were the great evils 
into which the Commission was to inquire ? 
The answer was supplied by the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, who had told the House 
in plain terms what the evil was—namely, 
a stagnation of promotion to such an ex- 
tent as to create a serious and a discouraging 
effect upon the whole naval service. The 
right hon. Baronet had been First Lord of 
the Admiralty, and would be the last man: 
to deny that this was a'‘séerious matter. ’ 
Then the right hon. Gentleman, alluding 
to his scheme of retirement; said‘ the num- 
ber of promotions had’ been as high under 
the present system as under the check sys- 
tem. But the right hon: Baronet did not 
go on, as he'should have done, to give the 
reason for this. ‘The reason was that'the 
check system, as it was called, had been 
broken ‘up by Board promotions, which ex- 
ceeded the restriction of promotion in other 
ways. ‘The right hon. Gentleman ‘also 
said ‘that we had arrived .at ‘a’ desirable 
state’ of things as regarded. promotion. 
The captains’ list might be reduced to the 
prescribed number no doubt; but the com- 
marders’ list was not: [Lord Crarencer 
Pacer: It will be by the retirements under 
the new scheme:} ' But how long would it 
remain reduced? It was that miserable 
hand-to-mouth system that he objected: to. 
No system would answer but a self- actin 
system, ‘permanent’ in its operation, an 
not # meré’ temporary contrivance. ' “The 
right’ hon.’ Gentleman ‘also said that''the 
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House could not’ deal with the question in 
a generous spirit; but he (Sir John Pak- 
ington) only ‘asked ‘for a Commission of 
inquiry,’and did not ask the House to deal 


with the subjeét at all at present. Tho right: 


hon. Gentleman’ farther asked a question 
which would’ have ‘surprised him coming 
fronr the ‘youngest Member of the House, 
but which, coming from @ right hon. Mem- 
ber who ‘had been ‘First’ Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, was quite incomprehensible—he 
asked why the Admiralty could not deal 
With’ this’ question, and’ added,’ * What 
was’ a’ Government for?” ‘But: had. the 
right hon. Gentleman never before’ heard 
of ‘Commissions ‘of inquiry? Only the 
previous evening the House was engaged 
in ‘considering the recommendations of a 
Commission upon ‘the ‘subject of fortifica- 
tions: Again, in 1854'a Commission with 
similar objects was appointed for the army: 
Why did ‘not the right hon. Gentleman -ob- 
ject to these Commissions’ and ask what 
the Government was for? When the right 
hon: Geiitleman could only find such ex- 
éuses for his Vote; it proved that there 
were’ nd strong ‘arguments to ‘be found 
agairist the present Motion.’ The right 
hon.'Géntleman had ‘attempted to ridicule 
the'lettérs ‘he (Sir John Pakington) had 
réad ; but those Tetters eame from officers 
ofthe highest-character: and) station, and 
Were quoted by him as the strongest evi- 
dence he could adduce in support of his 
Motion: © He would notice: one or: two 
points in the speeches! of his noble Friend 
(Lord’Clarénee Paget), and the Junior Lord 
of ‘the ‘Admiralty (Mr.' Whitbread). He 
régretted thé noble’ Lord should have de- 
parted from his usual courtesy in repeating 
an attack upon a 'poitit ‘which ‘had been 
previously explained. The noble Lord had 
asked why he’ (Sir John -Pakington) had 
not dealt with this’ question when he was 
atthe Admiralty. The unswer was, that 
‘he did 'so'as far-as’ he could: He had dealt 
With the surgeons ‘and the chaplains. He 
admitted the warrant respecting chaplains 
‘had ‘not been stocessful ;\ but the’explana- 
tion was that’ if was' based wpon the as- 
sumption ‘that’ chaplains’ of! men-of-war, 
liké other officers, adopted’ the naval ‘ser- 
Vice as ‘their profession, “but he found that 
those gentlemen after serving afloat fora 
few ‘years ‘generally desired ‘to obtain a 
living ‘or’ a euraey on' shore. The noble 
‘Lord had’ ‘also referred to’ the’ cdptaitis’ 
‘memorial having been marked by him with 
'the word “read * only.) That°was 'trne; 
‘bat it’was'no arbument agaist his state- 
Sir John Pakington 
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ment’ that he’ intended’ to: deal/with that; 
memorial, Another reason: that was urged, 
against the appointment ‘of! a) Commission: 
was, that, improvements’ had been effected 
by successive Boards ; ‘but that was a tea» 
son for a Commission, because’ soi; many; 
anomalies and inconveniences had been in- 
troduced by the action of different, Boards, 
acting upon various and conflicting: views, 
that a complete consideration of the whole 
subject was mecessary.. He; could assure 
the» House that he was. contemplating 
while in ‘office the») very step.‘ whieh he 
asked the Government to adoptinow: When 
the change of Government occurred he thad 
not made up his mird whether it, wouldbe 
better to deal with the subject sercatim, or 
to appoint a Commission: He made this 
Motion from no party motive, but sblely 
from a desire: to promoté; the welfare; and 
efficiency of the navy, and therefore she 
hoped: the House would:assent:, to his pro- 
position. 


Motion. made, and Question: put, 

* That an humble Address ;be presented to. Her 
Majesty, praying. that She will,.be graciously 
pleased to issue a Royal Commission ‘to consider 
the present system of promotion and retirement 
in the Royal Navy, and the present ‘pay and posit 
tion of the several clatses.of Naval Officers, and 
to report what changes therein are, desirable, with 
a view to the increased efficiency of Her Majesty's 
Naval Service.” _ yee 

The House divided:—Ayes 56; Noes 
89.:. Majority 33. , 


PACKET AND TELEGRAPHIC CON. 
TRACTS—RESOLUTION, 


Mz. DUNLOP, in rising to move Reso 
lutions with the view ef bringing pdeket 
and: telegraphic contracts‘ under: the more 
effectual control of the House, referred to 
the recommendations’ of the ‘Committee 
which ‘had been appointed ‘to: inquire into 
the subject,,and to’the importance of 'the 
considerations which the question involved, 
inasmuch a8 no less a sum tham£1,000,000 
a year was now! expended under the’ heail 
of ‘packet contracts. ‘One subsidy ‘alone 
amounted to! £268,000 a) year ; and one 
of the telegraphic contracts:*was for 30 
long a: period as fifty years, Phe Oommit- 
tee which had just concluded its sittings 
were of opinion that these contracts should 
be brought more immediately ,wnder the 
control! of! Patlidment. ‘than: they ; hed 
hitherto been,,and ‘it was the object of}his 
Resolutions! to carry that recommendation 
into effects. ‘Noy, it ‘might. be: contended 
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that! a’ ‘suffieiént check: for the provident 
expenditure of so large a sum was to be 
found ‘in’ the fact’ that’ the various’ items 
were set down in the Estimates which an- 
nually came before'the House; but then’ 
it'should: be borne in mind that the Votes 
taken for contracts furnished no intimation 
as to their rencwal in those instances in’ 
which they were renewed; and thus the 
fitst Vote for a renewed contract to subsist 
for'an additional term of years was taken, 
and ‘the new contract held to be thereby 
confirmed by Parliament without any’ no~ 
tice fo the House ‘that the Vote was. not 
forthe service under the previously sub- 
sisting and ‘unexpired contracts, the re~ 
newals often being made’ by anticipation, 
and before the subsisting contract had: ex~ 
pired: Then, again, even as ‘to: services 
entirely’: new, ' these! frequently ‘did not 
come into operation for a year and a-half 
ot two’ years after’ they had been ‘entered 
into— and consequently the Votes -were 
not laid before the House until some 
time after’ the contracts hatlbeen’ exe- 
cuted, ‘the contractors having, in | the 
meantime, gone on” building ‘vessels and 
making the other necessary, preparations 
for.the performance of new engagements ; 
s0 that it was almost impossible for the 
House to exercise with respect to Votes so 
submitted to its notice a fair and deliberate 
control. ‘To such an extent, indeed, was 
that the case. that it’ was only ‘in’ those 
instances in which there had‘ been some 
alleged misconduct on the part of persons 
in obtaining a contract that the House 
hesitated as to whether it should or should 
not be carried into effect, the mere ques- 
tion of the providence or ‘improvidunce 
ofthe contract itself being scarcely ever 
brought ‘under the consideration of Parlia- 
ment with any practical result... Now, the 
object with which the Committee had been 
appointed was' to provide a remedy ‘for that 
state of ithings:: ‘Two! suggestions- had 
been made on: the: subject, one’ was that 
before ‘arly contract was-entered into:a Vote 
for'the proposed service should be laid be- 
fore'the House; and, that Vote having been 
agreed ‘to, the Government should then be 
at liberty to conclude: the :contract.: To 
that suggestion; however, arose ‘the objec- 
tions, that its’ adoption would’ lead te two 
distinct’ discussions, the one on the Vote 
for the service.and the other on- the con- 
‘tract ~when‘imade, ‘and that by fixing: by 
‘anticipation ‘the «suny ‘to ibe, voted for! the 
‘performance of the contemplated’ service 
‘tho'advantage of that competition, by which 
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the real market price! of} the, work, to, be; 
done! might :be ascertained, would, be. Jost. 
The Committee had under. those, circum-. 
stances adopted the second course. suggest-. 
ed, namely, to leave as now the. Govern- 
ment the full responsibility of making the: 
contract aceompanied, by the condition: that. 
the: tetms' of that coutract. should ‘forth- 
withj’ if Parliament happened. to. be, sit- 
ting, be: laid.on) the table of the House,’ 
and that it should not be: binding until it, 
had lain for a certain period on: the table of. 
the House or been. specially confirmed; by. 
vote. | The result 6f acting on that recom- 
mendation would be that an efficient con- 
trol over: the expenditure of the public 
money in those cases would be established, 
for:no Government, would be disposed to in- 
eur the unpopularity to which the immedi, 
ate exposure consequent upon the conclu, 
sion of a:careless or improvident contract 
must, under these circumstances, inevitably 
lead. In dealing with the subject he did 
not wish to allude to any special, contract, 
but he might/nevertheless be, permitted to 
glance for: a moment atthe ease of the 
Cunard ..contract in. support, of the. views 
which , he entertained. .. That, contract, 
which was, he believed, carried out,in the 
most admirable and’ suecessful manner, 
had been: renewed in 1858; ‘so; that; in- 
stead .of' expiring, in 1862, as. it would 
have: done if it had, been allowed to run 
its’ regular. course, it, would not come 
to an. end until 1867, Now, without 
entering into. the question as to, the. ex- 
pediency of renewing the contract four 
years before its term would have run out, 
he. should |contend that’ there were..im- 
portant circumstances ,oyerlooked; in, the 
matter, which, if the contracts had: been 
laid on the! table. of the House in the way 
which: he proposed, must-have been taken 
into donsideration... There was, | for ine 
stance, the correspondence with Canada 
with ‘reference to the’ postal question, in 
the course of which, correspondence; the 
Government of Canada represented, to our 
own that an injury was being done to, them 
by the operation of; the contract ;. the con- 
sequence being that an understanding was 
arrived at that matters should remain on 
the footing on which. they stood. at, the 
time, until the Cunard contract. had , ex- 
pired, the Government of Canada looking 
upon that as a pledge that their complaints 
should. be. considered jbefore the contract 
was .renewed,,| Then, again,,| when, the 
question, of the Galway service! was first 
started, /it. was obvious that im the; event 


; 
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of its being adopted, «a part of the mails 
transmitted by the Cunard line would neces- 
sarily be transferred for conveyance by tlic 
“Galway line at the expiration of the con- 
traé¢t of the former in 1862, anda portion 
of the expense ‘of the Galway service be 
met by 2 corresponding diminution of the 
Cunard subsidy. ‘The possibility of effect- 
ing ‘such an arrangement, however, was 
completely excluded by the renewal, by 
anticipation, of the Cunard contract four 
years before its termination ; and till the 
renewed contract expired in’ 1867’ this 
country will be ‘paying twice, dnd in both 
cases at a’ most extravagant rate, for the 
conveyance of the same letters. Nor is 
any security Pret to the public by the 
course adopted in some of the telegraphic 
contracts, which require the confirmation of 
Parliament, but allow it to be given in the 
form of a private Act. In the’ case of the 
Red Sea and Indian telegraph the agree- 
ment had been confirmed by private Bill; 
but the agreement itself was not’ recited 
either in the Bill or in the Schedule, and 
was not added till it reached the House of 
Lords; yet this was a contract involving 
a charge of 43 per cent on a capital of 
£600,000 for a period of fifty years. The 
Acts of Parliament passed in the case of 
the Atlantic Telegraph Company contained 
clauses enabling the Government to enter 
into agreements unfettered by any limita- 
tion whatever; and, being private Bilis, 
these ‘unusual powers passed without at- 
’ tracting the attention of the House. ' The 
Propositions recommended by the Commit- 
tée, which were embodied ‘in the Resolu- 
tions that he had now the honour to’ sub- 
mit to the House, were calculated to secure 
reater care and providence in taking these 
Jarge contracts, which ought not to be left 
_ to the discretion of the Executive Govern- 
ment without that control which the Con- 
stitution required that Parliament should 
exercise. The hon. Member concluded by 
moving the following Resolutions :— 


“/That in all contracts: extending over a period 
of years, and creating a Public Charge, actual or 
prospective; entered into by the Goyernment for 
the Conveyance of Mails by Sea, or for the pur- 
pose of Telegraphic Communiéations ‘beyond Sea, 


- ‘there ‘should be! inserted ‘the condition that the 


» ‘Contract shall not be) binding until! it Has lain’ 
upon the Table of the House of Commons for one 
month without, disapproval, unless, previous to 
the lapse of that period, if ‘has been approved of 
by a Resolution of the (House, 

“ That every such contiact when ‘executed should 
‘forthwith, |if Parliament, be! then sitting, jor, if 
_ Parliament, be: not then, sitting,, within; fourteen 

days after it assembles, be laid upon the Table of 


Mr. Dunlop 
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the House, aecvompanied by a Minuté of the Lords 
of the ‘Treasury! setting forth the; groinds, én 
which they have proceeded:in authorizing it, 

“That in cases where any such Contract re. 
quires to be confirmed by Act ‘of Parliament ‘the 
Bill for that purpose should not bé introduced dad 
dealt with ds a Private Bill ;:and- that power’ to 
the Government, to enter into agreements,{by 
which obligations at, the, Public, Charge shall, bo 
it aoa should not be given in any Private 

ct. 

Tar CHANCELLOR or tur EXCHE- 
QUER : Sir, ‘before you put the Question 
T have to say one word on the’ part of ‘Her 
Majesty’s Government. I need not detain 
the House more than two or three minutes 
after the clear and dispassionate statement 
of my hon, Friend, but there is one duty 
from which the Government cannot be dis- 
pensed, and that is the agreeable duty of 
tendesing its warm thanks to the Com- 
mittee in general, and particularly to my 
hon. Friend, who, during the most im- 
portant and Jaborious periods of the sittings 
of the Committee, has fulfilled the very 
difficult office of Chairman, I think, ina 
manner entirely worthy of his high cha- 
racter and ability. I ‘think the circum- 
stances of one of the cases mentioned were 
such as to make it emiuently desirable 
that the House of Commons should give 
particular attention, ‘by some organ of its 
own, to the system on which our packet 
and telegraphic contracts are concluded. 
It is not, however, necessary to enter into 
the merits of particular cases. One such 
has recently been discussed on its own 
merits before the House, and another may 
possibly come shortly under discussion. 
Nor, in point of fact, did the’ appointment 
of the Committee rest.on any one case ex- 
clusively. I do not speak’ in ‘any sense 
with respect to any single Administration, 
or to either side of the House exclusively, 
when I say that it is‘ undoubtedly clear 
that there has been an ¢xcess of discretion, 
or rather an cxcess of power exercised by 
the Execntive Government, which is felt 
on all hands to require limitation. | With 
that subject my hon. Friend and the Com- 
mittee had to deal; and 'they have dealt 
with it with great judgment’ and ‘discre- 
tion. The Resolutions they have proposed 
are, on the one hand, well calculated: to 


‘prevent a repetition of former errors on 


the part of any Government’; while, on the 
other hand, they avoid a difficulty equally 
serious, and involving perhaps’ as’ much 
danger—namely, that” which ‘would’ be 
caused by the interference ofthe 'Honse 
of Commons ‘in duties whith’ do ‘not enter 
into its functions. ‘I have endeavoured to 
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look on the Resolutions proposed by my | House of Lords the agreement of the Go- 
“hon. Friend with a critical eye, because I , vernment was inserted in the Bill, setting 
think it was a duty, in the first effort out the whole of the circumstances in a 
made to lay down rules for the Govern- | way to draw attention to it. When the 
ment, of.a system of this kind, to see whe- ; Bill eame down to this House, the right 
ther it was possible to detect a flaw in | hon. Baronet the Member for Carlisle took 
them, with a view to their amendment. | notice of the wide powers given by the 
Without pretending that these Resolutions Bill, and drew the attention of the House 
will prove in every way applicable to the ; to them, claiming that they should be con- 
purpose, or will bring these transactions , sidered and examined; but the general 
into a state entirely satisfactory—for ex- opinion of the House was that the matter 
perience alone can demonstrate that—I | had proceeded too far, the Bill having been 
must say that the Committee have well read a third time in the House of Lords, 
steered their course between opposite dan- ,for the Commons to interfere. It was 
gers, and adopted the very best expedient | thought to be an undue exercise of discre- 
of which the case admits. There is only ; tion that we should avail ourselves of the 
one point of expression in which I think | official information we had acquired, and 
it, well that at any rate the sense and in-| although, if there had been a general 
tention. of the House should be made | knowledge of the circumstances previously, 
clearer. The first Resolution says that in the House would certainly have taken time 
all contracts extending over a period of|to consider the measure; yet under, the 
years and creating a public charge there circumstances it was thought that our 
should. be inserted the condition that the | hands were tied. But, inasmuch as it was 
contract shall not be binding until it has only by the accident of the moment that 
lain upon the table of the House of Com-| the House of Lords became acquainted 
mons for a certain time.. Now, by the term, with the real nature of the Bill, it is a 
“contract”? I apprehend my hon. Friend | clear proof how necessarily and essentially 
and the Committee cannot mean to con- | unsatisfactory and insufficient the forms. of 
fine themselves to the original forma-|a Private Bill are with respect to under- 
tion of the contract, but must likewise in-| takings between the public and private 
tend to include renewals. There is no/| individuals, and how desirable it is that 
doubt. that when the matter is looked at| we should adopt such a Resolution as is 
accurately the renewal of a contract is | proposed by my hon. Friend, I think my 
itself a contract; and, being so, it eer-| hon. Friend is right in saying that, it is 
tainly comes within the legitimate scope | much better to leave the power of inter- 
of these words, Qn the other. hand, | ference with the House of Commons rather 
there is a sense of the words in which it| than to call upon them for a positive ap- 
might perhaps be held that these renewals | probation. If we had been dealing with 
might not be included; and I think it is' the question of a vote of money the case 
well that the public and all parties in-| would have been different. If it was a 
terested should understand that renewals, | question of an absolute grant of money, 
modifications, or alterations in the con-| then of course we could not haye sanc- 
struction of contracts, which may in them- | tioned any arrangement which passed by 
selyes be, said to constitute new contracts | the positive interference of the House of 
—that is to say, where something is given | Commons; but as this is only a question 
and taken—must. be subject to the order|of contracts, premonitory of a vote. of 
which this. Resolution provides. .I also| money, and as the formation of such con- 
think, that Resolution a very wise one/| tracts is a matter entirely belonging to 
which provides against the dealing with | tie Executive Government, and to which 
cases of this kind by Private Bills. I dare| only the machinery of an Executive Go- 
say it is in the recollection of the House} vernment can be suited, I think my hon. 
that during last year there was a Bill re- | Friend and the Committee have exercised 
lating to the Red Sea Telegraphic Con-| a wise discretion in defining the funetions 
tract, which passed through this House, I | of the House, and limiting it to conditions 
believe, without any particular attention | of openly and directly objecting to an un- 
being drawn to it, and attached to it was | due exercise of power by the Government, 
an agreement which pledged the public | and not placing the positive power of au- 
credit and resources. to private. parties. | thorizing these contracts by a dircct Reso- 
That Bill went up to the House of Lords, | lution at the hands of the House itself. 
and was read_a third time, and in the} The Resolutions do not call for any further 
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comment. They seem to be wisely adapted 
to’ the purpose; and again I thank my 
hon. ‘Friend ‘and the Committee for the 
valuable service which I think they have 
rendered. 

Mr: ROEBUCK was anxious that the 
Resolutions should not be adopted. by the 
House without a word of warning. It 
seemed to him that the Resolutions mixed 
up two distinct offices belonging to two 
distinct authorities. ‘The Government had 
an administrative power, for the due exer- 
cise of which it was responsible; but the 
moment the House of Commons was called 
upon, broadly and distinctly, to give its 
sanction to an act’ of the Government, a 
great portion of the responsibility of the Ex- 
ecutive was taken away. Suppose a con- 
tract were entered into by the Government 
and laid upon the tablefor a month; after 
that interval the House would have ap- 
proved the contract. It might, indeed, be 
said that the House was not asked to give 
its direct approval; but then, by keeping 


back its disapproval, it would practically | 


give its approval. The House could not 


afterwards turn round ’on the Executive, 
and say, “You have entered into an im- 
provident contract.” The Executive might 


answer, “You have taken from us our 
responsibility. The contract lay on the 
table for a month, and you never found 
fault with it. All we have to do is to 
make the contract and submit it to you; 
when you have given it your approval, we 
are no longer answerable for it.” Nothing 
that had been said in that debate Had 
caused him annoyance or displeasure. He 
only wished ‘humbly to point out to the 
House the danger of the course they were 
about to take. They might depend upon 
it, if they mixed up two distinet classes of 
duties, one of which belonged to the Ad- 
ministration, and the other to the House 
of Commons, they would relieve the Exe- 
cutive of its responsibility, and thereby 
introduce serious mischief. 

Sx GEORGE LEWIS did not think 
the circumstance of these contracts ‘having 
been laid on the table, would deprive the 
Executive Government of their motives for 
caution. 
would be impossible to submit the con- 


tracts madé by the Executive to Parliament. | 


Nobody proposed, for example, that when 
the Admiralty bought timber,’ coal, ‘or 
other stores for the navy, they should come 
down and ask the House by Resolution to 
authorize them to enter into a contract. 
There was another set’ of contracts; fortu- 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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nately of not ‘very frequent occurrence+« 
namely, contracts for public’ loans; with 
respect ‘to which ‘it'was absolutely: neces. 
sary to obtain the express’ sanction of) thit 
House: / Yet'\he believed: he ‘would’ :be 
borne out when he said that there/was ng 
class of contracts which were entered: into 
with greater“care on the part of the Gd- 
vernment; with greater ‘publicity; |or:a 
gfeater desire evinced by the Executive ta 
secure the most favourable terms possiblé 
for the public, than contracts’ ‘for Joans: 
The peculiarity of the contracts now under 
consideration was that they: were prospee- 
tive; namely, for the conveyance: of ‘thé 
mails for a considerable term of! years; iand 
he much questioned whether the Executive 
would not ‘exceed its powers, if it: entered 
into’ such a centraet without the: express 
sanction of Pariiament.; Now, 7 was with 
regard ‘to the’ class ‘of contracts interme- 
diate between the ordinary contracts) to 
which he had referred, and ‘contracts for 
loans, that the machinery ‘at ‘present pro- 
posed was to be introduced... They were 
not contracts merely for the delivery of a 
specific quantity of goods, but. contracts 
which pledged the national. faith’ to: the 
payment of large sums of money for ser- 
vices to be performed for a‘ term of years. 
There was no reason to believe that the 
publicity and the ¢heck of Parliamentary: 
control, which these Resolutions suggested, 
should in any way diminish the caution of 
the Government ; but on the;contrary, they 
appeared ‘to him calculated to render the 
Executive: still more circumspect: in its 
proceedings. 

Mr. HOPE said, he wished to taunt 
that in future so large a question as that 
of the East India Telegraph should not ‘be 
disposed of in a Private Act of Parliament.' 
‘There should, he thought, be some autho- 
rity in Parliament; to provide that business 
extending prospectively over a period: of 
fifty years, should be brought before it im 
some shape. ‘He only threw out this sug 
gestion in the’ event! of such a matter: re- 
curring. 

Resolutions agreed to. 


POOR RELIEF, &c, (IRELAND) BILL. 
COMMITTEE, 

Order for Committee’ read. 

House in Committee. 

Clausé 1,'(Lands, &c., heretofore rotted 
in the Commissioners to be vested in Board! 
of Guardians). 

‘Sir JOHN ARNOTT comiplairibd that 


‘the ‘workhouse system asa. present ad- 





M5 Poor Relief, &c. 
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' the Irish Poor Law: as it. was now consti- 


pauperism of) those who received -felief; | tuted was never foisted on any country, 
and was productive of much immorality. |The English Commissioners were English+ 


There was abundant evidence also to show | 
that the health of: the paupers was not. 
properly attended to, and that the morta- 
lity in the workhouses, especially among | 


children, was \ex¢essive. Serofula pre- 
vailed in'some of them to a greater extent 
than even in the worst parts of the towns, 
He owned that the condition of the work- 
houses in this respect was not so bad as it 
was formerly, but there was. still great 
scope for improvement. The: Irish Poor 
Law, he maintained, had been a complete 
failure. It} was’ enormously expensive, 
nearly half of the whole funds being ab- 
sorbed in the expenses of the administra- 
tion; yet the streets still swarmed with 
beggars. While 4} per cent of ‘the popu- 
lation in England, and 4 per cent in Scot- 
land,’ received’ relief, the percentage was 
only $ in Ireland. The fact was that even 
the most- destitute portion of the Irish po- 
pulation refused to avail themselves of the 
mockery of relief which the present law 
held out to them. The convicts, the pri- 
soners, the insane were carefully watched 
over, but woe: to the helpless’ poor who 


were ‘sane’ and: honest, for they had no 


friends. The time had come when:an en- 
tire change in the Poor Law administration 
of Ireland was absolutely necessary. Such 
achange need not be accompanied by an 
increase of expense, for, judiciously ‘ad- 
ministered, the present rates were amply 
sufficient. A smajl trifle of 1s. a week 
of out-door relief would give to many an 
opportunity of earning something by their 
industry, while it would amount to much 
less than their maintenance in the work- 
house. The :presént workhouses, if out- 
door relief were judiciously administered, 
might be reserved for hospitals. He trusted 
that the Seeretary for Ireland would next 
year meet Parliament with a more humane 
and economical system of 'Poor Law ad- 
ministration, so that Ireland might be re- 
lieved from a system so discreditable to 
civilization and humanity. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE concurred 
with the hon’ Member in condemning the 
present cumbersome ‘and inefficient Poor 


Law system in Ireland; | If, however, the | Engli 


hon. Gentleman advocated a system of tn- 
limited outdoor relief—{ Sir Joun Annorr : 
Except to. ablebodied persons. }—the ex~ 
pense would be so tremendous: that: the 
whole of Ireland would be; reeeiving out- 
door relief... A more infamous system than 








men; the Poor Law Commissioners. for 
Scotland were Scotch; but, of the. three 
Poor Law Commissioners for Ireland two 
were Englishmen, unconnected with the 
country either by feeling or property, and 
Protestants: The Irish Commissioner was 
a medical man, who did not take so pro- 
minent a part as the other Commissioners, 
and who took charge of the medical busi- 
ness.. The result was that the Commis- 
sioners were so ignorant of the feelings of 
the people that they were involved in con- 
stant conflicts with the boards. of guar- 
dians all over the country. The whole 
system was unadapted to the wants and 
feelings of Ireland, while the expenses of 
administration swallowed up almost all 
the money. He maintained that. one of 
the Commissioners ought to be a Roman 
Catholic; but when Mr. Ball resigned, an 
Englishman unconnected with the country 
and a Protestant was appointed; the Com- 
missioners removed all the Roman Catho- 
lies they could lay their hands on, and 
four inspectors, one auditor, and one Secre- 
tary were replaced by Englishmen. He 
wanted the Lrish Members to insist. upon 
a searching inquiry into the Poor Law sys- 
tem of Ireland. The Irish Poor Law 
Board, as at present constituted, was a 
disgrace to the country, and he hoped the 
Irish Members would unanimously press 
for a searching inqniry. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, he had no doubt 
that the intention of the hon. Member for 
Kinsale (Sir John Arnott) was most humane; 
but he did not think they could discuss on 
the first clause of a Continuance Bill a 
question so wide as the hon. Member had 
opened:; When it was said that the Poor 
Law administration of Ireland was a dis- 
grace to the nation, the hon Member must 
remember that if it really were so, the local 
authorities and not the Commissioners were 
to blame. He doubted whether the Irish 
Members would think the English system so 
verys uperior as to induce them to sanction 
a system of out-door relief.. The hon. Mem-~ 
ber for Liskeard (Mr. Osborne) complained 
of the ruinous expense of the system. 
ish gentlemen would be gratified to 
hear that the whole of the Irish Poor Law 
assessment did not exceed 8d. in the pound ; 
while the. medical relief, which was more 
abundant in Ireland than in any other por- 
tion of the United Kingdom, was repre- 
sented by a rate of only 2d. in the pound, 
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As far as expense was concerned, he thought | beneficial in Scotland, and equally advan- 
economy had been the rule and) not the tageous ‘to the ratepayer and. recipient/of 
exception. He certainly thought the Com- relief, and it would be equally so, im Ire- 
missioners ought not to be exclusively Pro- land. That the existing ‘system .in/ Ire- 
testant, but there ought to be no reproach land worked ill was not because the/Com- 
cast on the individual Commissioners on | missioners were Englishmen and Protes- 
that account. He was aware that'in the tants, but because the principle upon, which 
extremely interesting union in which. his | ithe Act was carried, out was detective. 
hon. Friend resided: there were some dis- | The clause now under consideration would, 
putes; but considering the great difficulty | as he understood it, continue the power of 
of introducing the Poor Law mechanism | the Commissioners for two years, and he 
into Ireland, so far from speaking of the | | therefore moved an Amendment limiting 
system as a disgrace, they ought to speak | the continuance to one year. 
of its introducers, who were philanthropic | Mr. COGAN rose to wt BT. the 
men, in terms of kindness and respect. At! opinion stated by the hon. and learned 
an early period of this Session he received a | Member for Liskeard, that the Commission 
deputation on this subject who asked for an | as now constituted did not command the 
Inquiry next year. He had offered to com- | ' confidence of any portion of the. Irish peo- 
mencee it forthwith, and on communication | ple. He likewise thought that the modi- 
with the Poor Law ‘Commissioners he found | fied system of out me} relief ‘might be 
them equally desirous of an inquiry. 
then, the Irish Members were undnitnons | ; and economy. It was.a curious “fact, ‘that 
in demanding an inquiry next Session, ; while the relief was most inadequate, the 
they could have one, provided they would | expense of maintaining paupers per head 
state at once the definite object of the in- | was much greater in Ireland than in Eng- 
quiry. He thought that any comparison | land or Scotland. 
of the Irish Poor Law with the English; Lox» CLAUD HAMILTON, as chair- 
would induce Irish Members to pause be- | man of 1a large union. and conversant with 
fore they unsettled the present system in | the administration of the existing system, 
Ireland with a view to replace it by the | feltybound todeclare that the charges made 
English system. | against, the Poor Law system) were. unjust 
Mx. HENNESSY said, that, as to the | and unfair to the merits of a scheme which 
merits or demerits of the Irish Poor Law | had done.so much forthe, poor of Ireland 
system, he differed altogether from the hon. | in the time of their distress. . All the at- 
Member for Liskeard, who had a lawsuit | tacks made upon it were//based upon a 
with the Commissioners, and had come | period of prosperity, when the unions were 
down to the House to attack them when | nearly, empty, except in the case, of, the 
they could not defend themselves. (Mr. sick and the afflicted, and that.was the 
Ossonve denied that he ‘had had any/law- reason why the diet in the Lrish unions 
suit with the Commissioners.} It was| appeared to be higher than .in England. 
alleged that in the majority of the Irish | He admitted that abuses had. been) /com- 
unions the establishment charges were | mitted, especially at the. time; of erecting 
greater than the amount paid for the re- | the unions, but that time had passed away, 
lief of the poor. The answer was that) leaving a:debris, he admitted, in the shape 
these workhouses were almost empty, and | of useless workhouses.| , But; that. was, not 
it followed asa natural consequence thatthe fault of, the Poor Law system. .He 
the expense of the staff of officers connected | trusted the Committee would. not. interfere 
with them was greater than the expense | with the Government, Bill, 
required for the maintenance of the:few| Clause agreed to... - 
inmates.. He contended that asystem of} Clause 2,, (Guardians may admit any 
out-door relief would be more in. accord- | Poor Person. requiring Medical or Rsepical 
ance with the circumstances of Ireland | Aid in Hospital). 
than the present system. This was the} Sm,EDWARD GROGAN thought this 
view of many of the largest proprietors and | clause should be omitted, and that, the 
ratepayers. The practice of confining the | measure should be limited to..a mare con- 
relief to the workhouses in Ireland was tinuance Bill. 
productive of immorality, as was shown by|, Mx... CARD WELL a the _a 
the great increase in the number of ille- | would enable him ‘to effect.an arrangement 
gitimate children in that country, Out-| by which.the amount of establishment,ex- 
door relief had been found. by experience | penditure would, be considerably. reduced. 
Mr. Cardwell 
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There ‘Was no new principle involved in | 
the clause. It was merely intended to | 
prevent a waste of money. | 
Amendment negatived. | 
Clause ordered to stand part of the Bill. | 
Mr. HENNESSY moved the insertion | 
in the Bill of the following clause :— 


honourable understanding, according to 
which this was to have becn a mere con- 
tinuance Bill for two years, had been 
broken. The right hon: Gentleman had 
not himself departed from the agreement, 
but he had evaded it by collusion with the 
hon. Member for the’ King’s’ County: It 


“And wheréas, by an Act passed in the 10th | was the last time he would be a party to 


year of the reign of Her Majesty, c. 31,8. 10, it 
is provided ‘that no person who shall be in the oc- | 
¢upation of any land of greater extent than the | 
quarter of a statute acre shall be deemed and 

taken to be a destitute poor person under the pro- | 
visions of an Act passed in the second year of the 
reign of Her Majesty, e. 56, forthe‘ more effectual 
relief of the destitute poor in Ireland, or of the 
Acts amending the same; and whereas it is \¢x- 
pedient that the said provision of the said Act 
should be repealed; therefore, from and after the 
passing of this Act, the 10th section of the said Act, 
passed in the 10th year of the reign of Her Ma- 
pe fe ¢.31, shall be and the same is hereby re- 


Clause brought up and read 1°. 


Mr. GREGORY said, that although he 
was the author of the original clause, he 
had no wish to see it retained. It was 
‘framed and passed in order to prevent an 
inordinate pressure upon the guardians of 
the poor; but he fully believed that it had 
been aceompanied with serious evils in time 
of famine. If therefore the hon. Mem- 
ber pressed the clause to a division, he 
should vote with him. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, he was not in a 
position to oppose the clause. 

Mr. BAGWELL warned the Committee 
against the danget of introducing a sys- 
tem whereby small farmers might be led 
to have recourse to the poor-house in 
times of distress, instead of depending on 
their own resources. 

Mr. GEORGE, and other hon. Members, 
opposed the clause, on the ground that if 
it'came into operation it would strike at 
the root of the self-respect of the small 
farmets in Ireland, inasmuch as after it 
passed into a law there would be nothing 
to ‘prevent the occupiers of land in ‘that 
country, to the extent of thirty or forty, 
or even a larger number of acres, from 
seeking relief in a poorhouse.- 

Motion made, and Question put, “ That 
the Clause be now read a second time.” 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 84; 
Noes 53; Majority 31. 

Clause agreed to. 

Mr. HENNESSY moved the addition 
of another clause, enabling guardians to 
maintain orphans and deserted children 
out of the workhouse till the age of twelve. 
 Cotonzn DUNNE complained that the 





any similar engagement with a Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, the hon. Mem- 
ber ought to reflect on the meaning ‘of ‘the 
phrases which he employed before making 
use of them. All that he had undertaken 
on the part of the Government to do was 
to confine his Bill to two clauses, which 
he had accordingly done. After’ these 
were carried, additions were proposed for 
which he was in no way responsible. 
Neither on that nor on any other subject 
had there been collusion between himself 
and the hon. Member for the ' King’s 
County. 

[Several hon. Members repeated the 
charge that the Government had evaded 
the understanding that the Bill should be 
a continuance Bill merely. ] 

Mr. CARDWELL replied, that as far 
as the Government were concerned the 
Bill was a continuance Bill only, limited 
to two clauses which had passed. The 
new clauses were not proposed by the 
Government but by private Members, 
without any collusion on the part of th 
Government. 

Lorpv LOVAINE moved that the Chair- 
man do report Progress. 

'’ After further discussion, 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT suggested 
that the clause should be withdrawn for 
the present, and brought up again on the 
Report. 

Motion for reporting Progress ‘with- 
drawn. 

Clause postponed. House resumed. Bill 
reported; as amended, to be considered 
To-morrow. 


METROPOLIS LOCAL MANAGEMENT ACT 
AMENDMENT (No. 2) BILL.—fSir J. Suutuxy.] 
THIRD READING. ADJOURNED DEBATE. 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned De- 
bate on Amendment proposed to Question 
[20th July], 

“< That the Bill be now read the third time ;’ 
and which Amendment was, to leave out the word 
‘now,’ and at the end of the Question to add the 
words ‘ upon this day three months.’ ” 

Question again proposed, *‘ That the 
word ‘ now’ stand part of the Question. 
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Debate ‘resumed. | 

Srr JOHN SHELLEY rose; but the | 
Question having been pat. 

Mr: SPEAKER ruled that he was too 
late! 

Question put. 

The ‘House divided :—Ayes 23; Noes 
97's Majority 74, . 

Words added. 

Main Question, as ' amended, put, and 
agreed to. 

Bill put off for three months. 


SUPPLY.—REPORT. 

Resolutions reported on Vote 3, £23,000 
for Furniture of Public Departments. 

Mr. CHILDERS called attention to the 
subject of unexpended balances in the Ex- 
chequer of former Votes. In fifteen cases 
in the Civil Service Estimates of the past 
yer the expenditure had exceeded the 

otes, and been paid from the balances of 
previous years to the extent of £131,189. 

or printing and stationery last year the 
Vote was £337,000; the expenditure, 
£427,000, or no less than £90,000 more 
than the Vote, the money available from 
revious balances amounting to £115,000. 

he House was now asked to vote £23,000 
for furniture; but on the Ist of April last 
£28,000 remained unexpended from former 
Votes, and it was, therefore, unnecessary 
to take any Vote this year. Therefore, he 
moved that this Vote be negatived. 

Mz. AUGUSTUS SMITH said, that 
there was now £51,000 to the credit of 
this Vote, all of which. the Government 
could, if they pleased, spend next week. 

Mr. LAING said, a recent Committee 
on this subject had recommended that in 
future the balances should be broughit for- 
ward, and the Government had signified 
their intention to adopt that course. The 
Government, under the existing system, 
had no power of expending a single penny 
not voted by Parliament; and he hoped, 
therefore, at this hour of the morning 
(2°30) he need say.no more on the subject. 

Resolutions agreed to. 

House adjourned at Three o’clock. 
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Posie’ Bitas.—3° Local Government/Act (1858) 
Amendment ; Sheriff Court Houses (Scotland); 
Coroners (No. 3.) 


ECOLESIASTICAL COMMISSION, 40, 
_BILL:—COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

Srr GEORGE LEWIS said, ‘he thought 
it right to state that the advanced period 
of the Session precluding any lengthened 
discussion on ‘principles of wide extent 
that were likely to cause much contros 
versy, he was prepared to withdraw those 
clauses of this measure which ‘compelled 
the transfer of the property of a Chapter 
to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. - The 
clauses in question were Clauses 6, 7, 8, 9, 
11, 17, 18, 19, and 36. He would’ now 
move that the Speaker leave the’ Chair. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS ‘said, ‘he’ was 
glad to hear that the right hon. Gentle- 
man proposed to omit the whole class ‘of 
clauses to which he had alluded; which had 
provoked the strongest opposition ; ' but he 
must appeal to him further to lighten the 
Bill, so as to give it some chance of be! 
coming law this Session. It would'be re- 
collected that during the animated’ debate 
on the second reading of the measure there 
was one unanimous declaration, made by 
hon. Gentlemen representing every section 
of the House, that they had no confidence 
in the management of the Ecclesiastical 
Commission. He was not arguing’ whe- 
ther this jealousy was well or ill-founded, 
but of the fact of its existence ‘there could 
be no doubt; and he defied any one to 
look at the provisions of this Bill without 
seeing that'it was an elaborate attempt to 
augment and perpetuate the powers of this 
obnoxious and distrusted Commission. 


/ The right hon. Gentleman had, therefore, 


exercised a wise discretion in abandoning 
an entire series of clauses to which the 
greatest possible objection would certainly 
have been taken. But on his own’ prin- 
ciple the right hon. Gentleman would do 
well to go further and strike out of the 
measure all those clauses: which’ had for 
their direct tendency and effect’ the perpe- 
tuation of the Ecclesiastical ‘Commission 
itself, and the enormous’ in¢rease’ of its 
powers of interference. The right’ hon. 
Gentleman had given ‘a schedule’ of' the 
provisions which he’ intended ‘to excise} 
but the clauses to which equal ‘objection 
could be taken began with ‘Clause’5, ‘of 
which he intended to move’ the rejection, 
and which would bring about thé imterfer- 
ence of the Commission ‘on ‘every ‘avoid- 
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ance of every See in England and Wales. 
The effect of Clause 13 was to place the 
whole mining and building leases ‘of all 
the Episcopal and Chapter lands in the 
kingdom’ under ‘ these | Commissioners. 
Clause 14 also gave them the right of in- 
cessant interference with every, Bishop’s 
estate in the country, to the end of time. 
Clause 15, handed. over to. the Commission- 
ers, the entire management and arrange- 
ment of what were called permanent im- 

rovements on all Bishop’s and Chapters’ 
lands. All the foregoing provisions culmi- 
nated in Clause, 16, which disclosed what 
he took, to be the real object of the Bill. 
It suggested to Bishops, Deans, and Chap- 
ters that they should hand over bodily the 
management of all the episcopal and capi- 
tular estates in the country to the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners. , His objection to 
all these provisions was that they were in- 
tended to bring the interference of that 
Commission into every relation connected 
with episcopal and .capitular estates, and 
that the. unfortunate Bishops, Deans, and 
Chapters would be so worried and bullied 
as to be obliged to take refuge, in pure 
self-defence, in the:16th Clause.. The re- 
sult of this would be that, ultimately, the 
entire Church property of the kingdom, 
with the single exception of the livings— 
an exception, which would, probably, by- 
and-by, be also attempted to be removed 
—would be placed in the exclusive man- 
agement of this centralized Commission 
sitting in Whitehall Place. He, therefore, 
suggested to the right hon. Gentleman that 
a question so vast, and which would give 
rise to,so, much, controversy, ought. not to 
be discussed on the 25th of July, and in 
so thin.a House, Should the right hon. 
Gentleman, howeyer, seek to force on 
these clauses, having, as he believed, that 
one object in view, it would be his duty 
to take. the part permitted to every hon. 
Gentleman in Committee, and to oppose 
their adoption with the whole strength 
whieh he could bring to bear against them. 
He, therefore, gave the right hon. Gentle- 
man, due notice, that if he persevered with 
these obnoxious. provisions at a period of 
the Session when, it was impossible they 
could | be fairly, and impartially discussed, 
he must endeayour to resist the progress 
of the, measure at every stage. 

Mz. Atperman, COPELAND thought 
the best course, would be to withdraw the 
Bill altogether. , The expense of the Com- 
mission was enormous compared with the 
extent of the funds they administered. In 
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1853, the augmentations .of. livings.and 
archdeaconries amounted to £85,000; in 
1854, £86,000 ; 1855, £87,000; 1856) 
£87,000; 1857, £87,000 ;; 1858, nearly 
£87,000; 1859, £89,000. The expenses 
in one branch of the account for. archi- 
tects and surveyors were in, 1853, £6,600; 
in 1854, £6,900; 1855, £7,800;/1856, 
£8,950; 1857, £9,749; 1858, £12,171; 
1859, ;,£15,360,.., But then. came other 
charges in another branch of the account, 
composed of surveyors. and architects; legal 
expenses, and staff. The expenses of sur- 
veyors and architects for 1853, in this ac- 
count, were £5,467; the legal expenses, 
£4,280 — making together, upwards of 
£9,700, In 1854, surveyors, &c,, £5,500; 
legal expenses, £5,296. In 1855, survey- 
ors, &., £6,294; legal expenses, £7,050. 
In 1856, surveyors, £6,300 ; legal expen- 
ses, £6,109. In 1857, surveyors, £9,100; 
legal expenses, £8,760. In 1858, survey- 
ors, £10,230; legal expenses £10,177; 
and, in 1859, surveyors, £9,390 ; legal 
expenses, £11,269. So that, in fact, the 
disbursing of £810,000 cost £171,000. 
Anything more unsatisfactory than “the 
state of the accounts could not be imagined. 
They had not even been audited for three 
years, He had also to complain that 
during this discussion the Commission had 
raised the salary of the Secretary £200 a 
year, and he was informed that the clerks 
had been raised in a corresponding manner. 

Mr. EDWIN JAMES. hoped the ,Go- 
vernment—although they were naturally 
auxious to pass one Bill this year—would 
withdraw this Bill. A petition which 
had been, presented to the House stated 
that in the populous parish of St. Pancras, 
where the Secretary to the Commission 
declared in his evidence before the House 
of Lords that the spiritual destitution was 
an opprobrium to the country, the rector, 
by a public subscription, had a temporary 
place of worship provided for those left 
without spiritual care. He applied to the 
Ecclesiastical Commission, who subscribed 
asum of £30. He (Mr. Edwin, James) 
understood that since then the prope 
in that parish had been ‘sold by the Ec- 
clesiastical Commission to the railway 
company for a sum of £46,000. Now 
the effect of the present Bill would be 
that that money would be expended for 
ecclesiastical purposes’ away from) that dis- 
trict. 

Mr. MOWBRAY hoped the House 
would at once go into Committee on “the 
Bill. Clauses might be inserted which 
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would provide for the recognition of local 
claims, which the existing law did not per- 
mif, and the Bill might be made effective 
for many of the purposes of the Church. 


Mr. AYRYON said, nothing could bo | 


more unsatisfactory and grossly unjust 
than the manner in which the Metropolis 
had been dealt with. ‘To apply the pro- 
ceeds of Church property in the Metropo- 
lis' to the ‘augmentation of livings in the 
country was most unjust. The object of 
going into Committee was to remedy those 
abuses; and unless the House'went into 
Committee, he did not see how any redress 
could possibly be obtained for them. 

Mr. FREELAND said, he regretted 
thatthe Home Secretary had not consented 
to adopt that course which he (Mr. Free- 
land) had ventured to recommend. He 
had suggested that there should be a pre- 
liminary meeting between the Home Secre- 
tary and those Members who had given no- 
tices of Amendments, with a view to shorten 
the discussion of matters of detail in Com- 
mittee. He had known that course follow- 
ed with’ advantage in other cases, and 
thought it should have been adopted in 
the present instance. Although his Amend- 
ments were somewhat numerous, he had 
framed them not obstructively but with a 
sincere desire to improve the Bill. He 
should do his best to aid in the accom- 
plishment of that object, and hoped that 
the House would go at once into Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, that one of the 
objects of the Bill was to remedy the very 
evils which had been pointed out by the 
hon. and learned Member for Marylebone. 
The Ecclesiastical Commissioners had been 
very severely attacked. It was, no doubt, 
very easy to array figures and make heavy 
charges; but the House ought to remem- 
ber what had been the practical effect of 
the operations of the Commiissioners dur- 
ing the last twenty-five years. He defied 
any one to say that the expense of man- 
aging episcopal estates, under the Com- 
missioners, was greater than it was before; 
and he would remind the House that the 
very effect of the creation of the Commis- 
sion had so improved the tenure of Church 
property, and so diminished the expense 
of its administration, that no less a sum 
than £700,000 had been secured for the 
Common Fund. The Bill, which had re- 
sulted from the labours of a Select Com- 
mittee on which some of the most eminent 
Members of the House served, had four 
principal objects. The first was that fixed 


Mr. Mowbray 
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incomes, regulated and settled by Parlia- 
ment, should be secured to the Bishops, 
and that as soon as’ the ‘tenure was con. 
verted from an objectionable ‘into a good 
tenure, ‘estates should’ be restored to ‘the 
episcopal Sees, equivalent to ‘such ‘fixed in- 
comes. Secondly, the Bill would’ place 
capitular estates’on the same footing as 
episcopal estates, securing to the capitular 
bodies the full amount of income ‘from 
those estates to which, by the decision ‘of 
Parliament, they were’ entitled. ‘Two ‘or 
three of those bodies had taken alarm and 
pressed for the omission of the clauses ef- 
fecting that object. He would not oppose ’' 
their wishes, but he warned them: that 
they could not do anything’ worse for 
themselves or the Church than ‘by ‘sue: ' 
ceeding in getting the*clauses left out’ of 
the Bill. ‘The third object was to extend 
what was called the local claim clause, to 
which the hon. and learned’ Member for 
Marylebone hud adverted.| Uhureh  pro- 
perty might be divided into two parts ; one 
derived from tithes, -the other ‘from pro- 
perty of a different description. The Le- 


gislature had determined, in the first in- 
stance, that local claims should be recog- 
nized in the case of tithes, because they 


were given for the spiritual wants of the 
locality from which they were derived, 
and that was the law at the present mo- 
ment. These clauses enabled the Com- 
missioners, in the distribution of Church 
funds, to pay more attention to the claims 
of those localities in which the property 
from which those funds arose was situated 
than they were able to do under the ex- 
isting Jaw. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Finsbury complained that ‘the 
money paid by Finsbury for prebendal 
stalls at St. Paul’s was not applied for the 
benefit of that district ;' and his answerto 
him was, that the present Bill did extend 
the application of property derived’ from 
local sources.’ He had been always in favour 
of attention to local claims, but it should be 
carried out with the greatest circumspec- 
tion and’ caution, and without forgetting 
the great object of the Commission, which 
was to provide generally for the spiritual 
destitution of the country. If they once’ 
admitted the principle of local claims, they 
must give a discretionary’ power to the 
Commissioners as to the application of the 
surplus property.’ ‘Che fourth’ object was’ 
that which the hon. Member for Shields 
(Mr. Ingham) had always been é0 ‘anxious’ 
to effect, namely, to adopt the recommen-' 
dation of the Committee by means of which’ 
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the Jeases, of Church property were to be 
dealt, with by the, Commission, Already 
the, Commissioners, had, bond. fide carried 
out, that recommendation, but, they, ought 
to, have an Act, of; Parliament, to justify 
them inthe course they bad taken. ; Those 
were the great objects of the Bill, and he 
trusted that so useful a piece of legislation 
would, not, be: delayed , on the ground. that 
further inquiry was necessary. But. for 
the Commission, the £100,000 a year now 
received by the; poorer. incumbents, would 
haye. gone into the hands of less active 
members of the Church.;,.how then could 
it.be said that, the Commission had. not 
worked well. He, asked the. House , to 
continue, that. process first. proposed by Sir 
tobert Peel, and since approved of by 
every; Minister who ,had, applied his mind 
to: the, subject, and which had) produced 
beneficial: results for the Church and the 
whole community, far greater, than. could 
haye been obtained in any other way. He 
did not deny that the Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission, like every other public body, had 
made errors and mistakes; but, it must be 
admitted, on a retrospect of the whole of 
its operations, that it had conferred im- 
mense advantages on the country, and he 
was desirous of going .into Committee in 
order that those advantages might be made 
even, greater. 


Mz., INGHAM 


reminded the, House 
that.,in calculating the cost of the Com- 
mission, jf should be borne in, mind that 
the sum of £700,000 received by the Com- 
mission by no means represented the value 
of the, property, the surveying and other 
expenses attendant on the transfer of which 


amounted to £171,000.. The whole value 
ofthe, property surveyed amounted to about 
nine millions of money. 

Mr, ,T. S. DUNCOMBE, said, he very 
much regretted that, the worthy Alderman 
(Alderman ; Copeland) had. not concluded 
his, observations by moving an| Amendment 
to the Motion that, the Speaker do leave 
the, chair,; for if he hadj; he should. cer- 
tainly have supported him., This, was just 
the period. of the, Session that the greatest 
jobs ;were shoved .through the House. 
When they came down that morning they 
found, there were upon the paper between 
fifty and sixty, proposed Amendments to 
the Bill, and the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department had just told them that 
he had been so fortunate. as to arrange all 
those, with, the, Gentlemen. who had given 
notice, of them, | That. was a.very. sus- 
picious, eireumstance,, ,, He should hike to 
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know how Amendments, the discussion. of. 
which would under ordinary circumstances 
have exterded over two months, had. been 
got rid, of} in such a silent manner... But 
the Bill would go up to the Lords within 
forty-eight | hours, where it; would, no 
doubt, be received by acclamation, espe- 
cially, by the bench of Bishops; but) he 
doubted whether it would be, equally ac- 
ceptable to the people at large., By whom 
was the Bill now supported? , By the, two 
Members for..Durham—a city whieh per-. 
fectly understood, ecclesiastical matters, 
particulerly those relating to stipends and 
money—and the hon, and learned Member 
for Shields (Mr. Ingham), who: might, be 
He 
thought it)would be much better if the 
£120,000 a year which was absorbed by 
the clerks belonging to the Commission, 
was. distributed among clerks of another 
description, of whom they had heard so 
much—poor incumbents doing the hard 
work, of the Church. He could not under- 
stand why the Bill should not be post- 
poned until next Session, with a view to 
an inquiry being instituted. The House 
was indebted to the worthy Alderman for 
calling attention to the subject, and jhe 
thought he would, haye done well if he 
had moved that the House should go into 
Committee upon the Bill that day three 
months. 

Mr. LIDDELL wished the House to go 
into Committee on this Bill, which for the 
iirst time recognized the local claims, and 
which would provide spiritual aid for such 
places as Clerkenwell and Marylebone, the 
present position of which he deeply de- 
plored. 

House in Committee. 

Clauses 1 to 4 agreed to, 

Clause 5 (Arrangements to be Revised 
on Avoidance). 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS expressed a hope 
that the noble Lord the Member for Leices- 
tershire, (Lord John Manners), notwith- 
standing the threat he had made, would 
not resort to any unusual means to prevent 
the clause passing. He did not wish to 
force the conscientious convictions of hon. 
Members, and he would, therefore, readily 
acquiesce in the decision of the Committee 
upon the clause after they had heard the 
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reason on both sides. The clause provided, 
that, upon the avoidance! of any See,, the 


Ecclesiastical Commissioners should adapt 
the landed estate attached to it, whether 
by. way,,of increase or reduction, to the 
amount of; the fixed income allotted by 
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‘ law tothe Bishop. The estate would not 
be ‘mterfered with during the lifetime of 
any Prelate; but upon the occurrence of 
a vacancy, the Ecclesiastical Commission- 
ers would reduce or inerease the property, 
as the' case might be, to the amount of the 
fixed income. A fairer or more reasonable 
arrangement he could not conceive, and he 
trusted ‘the Committee would be inclined 
to' retain the: clause, which, however, he 
did not consider to be absolutely necessary 
either to the existing system or to the 
operation of the present Bill. 

Lorpv JOHN' MANNERS moved the 
omission of the clause. The Committee 
had already decided that the Bishops 
should be endowed with a landed estate. 
Now he could not at all understand such a 
course of proceeding as first to vest ‘an 
estate in a Bishop, and then when he had 
succeeded by good management, extending 
over a series of years, in increasing his 
income by five or ten per cent, to intro- 
duce the cumbrous machinery of a central 
board in London for the purpose of investi- 
gating that management and cutting up 
the estate, so as to reduce the income to a 
fixed sum. He apprehended that the re- 
sult of this and the two subsequent clauses 
would be disastrous in the extreme. If 
a Bishop improved his estate, he would 
undergo a post-mortem scarification, and 
his memory would be loaded with impu- 
tations of rapacity; while, on the other 


hand, if he took no pains to increase the | 


value of the property, he would be called 
after his death a slothful and negligent 
steward of the ‘patrimony of the Church. 
He believed, however, that the practical 
effect of the clause would be to reduce all 
Bishops to take advantage of the 16th 
Clause, and hand over at once the entire 
management of their estates to the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners. That was the 
practical result of the three ‘clauses to 
which he had adverted, and he entertained 
no doubt that was the real object with 
which they were introduced. ‘It was im- 
possible to understand why the common 
incidents of landed property should not be 
enjoyed by the holders of Sees to which 
landed estates were attached, or why the 
Ecclesiastical Commission, with its lange 
and costly staff of clerks, lawyers, survey- 
ors, engineers, and architects, should get 
a perpetual lease of power, patronage and 
salaries. Year after year there was an it- 
creased indisposition on the part of the 
House of Commons to pass Votes for the 
maintenance of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
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sion, and before long the whole. change 
would be placed upon the funds ofthe 
Church, when the moncy which ought to 
be appropriated to the augmentation: of 
small livings would :be used to. perpetuate 
the Commission after its real objects had 
been attained. The proposition under dis: 
cussion was directly in \the teeth, of the de, 
liberate judgment. of the Select Committee 
of 1856, and: the inconvenience,’ expeuse, 
and disadvantages of it were obvious: . He 
trusted, therefore, it would be rejected. 
Mr. AYRTON said; he hoped. that\the 
right hon. Gentleman would adhere to’ the 
clause, and would not be induced to. aban- 
don it. He was no friend of the Ecelesi- 
astical Commission. It was.a very expen- 
sive Commission, and deserved a great 
deal of the censure which had been. east 
upon it; but the noble Lord. seemed to 
think that he was dealing with the me 
dieval clergy, who were bound by. the 
law of celibacy, and would, therefore, ad- 
minister the Church estates forthe sole 
purpose of advancing the interests of re- 
ligion, But recent history had shown 
that the Bishops had spent the income of 
their Sees for the benefit of their families, 
in amassing colossal fortunes, and in found- 
ing peerages. He hoped, therefore, that 
power would be retained to readjust the 
income of every See the revenues of whieh, 
from accidental circumstances, had become 
larger than were necessary for the main- 
tenance of the Bishop. There might be 


| some reason for allowing a prelate to en- 


joy the improved value of his See: during 
his lifetime; but could any dependence 
ever be placed upon the good intentions of 
dignitaries whose constant practice had 
been to take large fines, and thus enrich 
themselves by impoverishing the Church 
in futurity? He hoped that the House 
would not consent to part with the) Bill 
Without reserving the power of review 
which would be retained by this clause; 
for if they did not take care they would 
have the dignitaries of the Church becom: 
ing a mere supplement to the peerage: » 
Mr. MOWBRAY said, the remarks of 
the hon. and learned Member for the Tower 
Hamlets were applicable, not. to the pre- 
sent day, but to a state of things which 
had ceased to exist. According to, the 
Bill, the estatesiof the Bishops were ta be 
leased for twenty-one years at the highest 
rack rent which could be got; no. premi- 
ums or fines were to be taken'; and, the 
estates themselves were such, as not, to 
admit of any great increase of value fora 
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considerable period: Considering; how- 
ever, that the 5th Clause would perpetu- 
ate'the existence and inerease the power 
of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners; ‘that 
it *was' condemned by the Committee of 
1856; and that, as stated: by the: Home 
Seoretary himeelf, it: was not necessary for 
the good working of the Bill, he’hoped it 
would be éxpungedi!! i | 

Mn, DEEDES said, that though he ‘did 
pot attach much importance to the clause, 
yet he could not vote with the noble Lord 
for its rejection, as he thought it might as 
well remain inthe Bill. . He ‘repudiated 
the statement of the noble Lord that there 
was a desire on the part of ‘the Commis- 
sioners to get the management of the pro- 
perty which was assigned to the Bishops. 
Atthe same time, if the Bishops desired 
it, the Commissioners’ were ready to take 
the'management of the property, as they 
had done in reference to the See of Dur- 
ham,’ at the instance of the right rev. 
Prelate who now occupied that: See: 

Srr JAMES GRAHAM said, that Clauses 
14 and 15 afforded ample security against 
episeopal property in the hands of a Bishop 
holding the property for life being ex- 
hausted for the purpose of increasing the 
income of the life-tenant; and ‘likewise 
provided: for the improvement of the pro- 
perty, and the re-payment’ with interest 
of the money advanced for that purpose: 
and for these reasons he had voted against 
Olaise 16, when it was discussed in the 
Select Committee: He thought: that. it 
was generally acknowledged that the Bi- 
shops should’ ‘not: be mere stipendiaries, 
bat ‘owners of landed: property:; There 
had been, undoubtedly, in the enjoyment 
of this species of property flagrant abuses; 
but: against them recurrence ample legisla- 
tive precautions were now taken. | He' did 
not think there was much prospect of any 
great increase in the value of ecclesiastical 
property within short periods; ‘but he 
would suggest that the clause, instead of 
making it compulsory on the Commission- 
ers to revise, oni the! avoidance of any See, 
the arrangement madé¢ in relation to! the 
endowment, should convey to them a dis- 
cretionary power, Which) might be used in 
the event: of a great'inerease in the value 
of the property. 

Lorv JOHN RUSSELL was rather in+ 
ced to think that unless this clause was 
retained, there:would beno power at any 
tie to changé the disposition of the es- 
tates ;: though a great incréase or ‘decrease 
in'the value of a particular ‘property might 
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arise. ‘The present clause provided that, 
if the income should be found to be either 
above or below the settled amount, 'then 
that measures must be taken to reduce or 
increase \it.:' He agreed with the: right 
hon. Baronet (Sir James Graham) in think- 
ing the clause,'as it stood. at present, too 
stringent and mandatory; and,’ therefore, 
he proposed to amend it by substituting 
for the words. ‘‘an arrangement shall: be 
made,” &c., the words’ ‘the Commission- 
ers'may, if they think fit, make an arrange- 
ment,’’ &c. 

Sir JAMES GRAHAM said; ' the word 
‘may’? had in some cases been held to be 
mandatory; but he had no objection to it 
if the words “if they think fit,” were also 
introduced, 

Mr. RIDLEY said, he was not satisfied 
that the words proposed would be suffi- 
cient; because the clause, as it stood, was 
the necessary supplement of Clause 3. 
That clause gave the Bishop a statutory 
income ; and the present clause was there- 
fore essential to secure that income at the 
amount at which it was fixed. The clause 
was not entirely against the Bishops; it 
was, in reality, quite as much in their fa- 
vour. 

Lorn: JOHN MANNERS said, that all 
he wanted was to put the Bishops on the 
same footing as other landed proprietors 
as respected the fluctuations in the value 
of landed property. If the Committee 
agreed to the Amendment proposed by the 
noble Lord, the Foreign Secretary (Lord 
John Russell), or the suggestion of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for Car- 
lisle, he (Lord John Manners) would not 
press his Amendment for the omission of 
the clause. 

Mr. AYRTON suggested that the words 
should be, “may, if they think just and 
necessary.” 

Str GEORGE LEWIS said, the expres- 
sion proposed by his noble Friend was the 
usual ‘one; and, indeed, he doubted. whe- 
ther even the words “if they think fit” 
were necessary. 

Amendment agreed to. Clause agreed to. 

Clause 6 (when Commissioners are en- 
titled ‘to three-fourths of Corporate Reve- 
nues of a Chapter. All estates, &c. of 
such Chapter to be vested in the Commis- 
sioners). 

Sir. GEORGE LEWIS observed that 
this was the first of the clauses relating to 
Chapters, which he proposed to omit; not 
that he entertained any doubt of their pro- 
priety or expediency ; for he believed that 
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ae Church, in. the aggregate, would , be- 
nefit by them, but because it. might be 
thought.inconvenient, at the present period 
of the Session, to discuss them. 

Clause omitted; as were also Clauses 7, 
8, and 9. 

Clause 10 agreed to ; Clause 11 omitted ; 
Clause 12 agreed to. 

Clause 13 (Lands assigned as Endow- 
ments how to be leased). 

Mr. FREELAND proposed an Amend- 
ment to prevent any reservation of Game 
being inserted in Ecclesiastical Leases. He 
made the proposal, he said, in accordance 
with the recommendation of the Episcopal 
and Capitular Revenues Commissioners in 
1850. He had no wish unduly to restrict 
the rights and privileges of Ecclesiastical 
persons, but Game questions were ques- 
tions with which it was essential to their 
spiritual efficiency that they should not be 
mixed up. 

Mr. WALTER trusted the Committee 
would pause before agreeing to the Amend- 
ment just proposed. He was no great 
advocate of game preserving, but if no 
power of reserving the game were given 
to the landlord in this case, the tenant 
might sublet, and if the property were in 
the neighbourhood of London, bring per- 
sons of a not very creditable kind upon 
the estate. He did not see why the 
Bishops, as landowners, should be deprived 
of the powers which belonged to all other 
owners of landed property. 

Ste GEORGE LEWIS said, that if 
the Bishop was allowed to make leases 
he must be regarded during his incum- 
bency as having the ordinary rights of a 
landlord; and the proposed Amendment 
savoured of petty legislation. Though 
Bishops might not be addicted to sporting, 
they might have sons or friends fond 
of it. 

Lorp HARRY VANE hoped that his 
hon. Friend would not persevere with his 
Amendment, for he conceived that the ob- 
jection urged to it by the hon. Member 
for Berkshire was pertectly valid. 

Mx. FREELAND said, he thought that 
the Commissioners were right in 1850, 
and that he was right now, but as he per- 
ceived that the feeling of the Committee 
was opposed to his Amendment he would 
ask leave to withdraw it. 

Clause agreed to; as was, also, Clause 
14 


Clause 15 (Provision for the Improve- 
ment of Land). 
Mr. RIDLEY proposed, «an Amendment 
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to leave out, the words ‘and the Ecelegi. 
astical Commissioners may advance out. of 
the common fund,” and to. substitute 
words empowering the Governors of Queen 
Anne’s Bounty to advance; the money. in- 
stead. The Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
made it a rule to increase small livings by 
gifts of capital sums, and not by annual 
grants; but if they were to make advances 
to Bishops out of the Common Fund, it 
was evident that the grants jin the way of 
capital to increase small livings. must be 
greatly diminished. Various. benefactors 
had offered to assist in the augmentation 
of small livings, if the Heclesiastical. Com- 
missioners would advance equal sums with 
them; but the Commissioners had been 
obliged to refuse, because they had not the 
means in their possession; and. the. words 
in the clause to which he objected would 
increase the difficulty under which they 
laboured. 

Srz' GEORGE LEWIS said, it was not 
the case thatthe Common Fund would suffer 
by these loans, and if the loans were to be 
made the mode proposed by the clause was 
the simplest and most economical way of 
making them. It might be the fact that 
Queen Anne’s Bounty was sufficiently rich 
to make the advances; but if they were 
made from that source, it would. be neces- 
sary to have a set of surveyors and m- 
spectors distinct from’ the Keclesiastical 
Commission. ‘There would be a great 
addition of trouble and expense,,,and) he 
did not see any advantage, but the reverse, 
in the Amendment. ' 

Mr. LIDDELL conceived that the clause 
as it stood was at variance with the whole 
principle of the Common Fund, -which 
was to make provision. for. the. spiritual 
destitution of populous places, 

Mr. WALPOLE said, that the effect of 
the clause was simply this, that out of the 
large funds which the Commissioners had 
got, consisting partly of property coming 
from episcopal and capitular estates, those 
Commissioners would be enabled, instead 
of driving the owners of Sees into the 
market to borrow money elsewhere, to 
lend the money, for which they would get 
interest, on the security of the. estates. 
The income of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sion would not be diminished . by / this 
process. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he thought ‘some 
inconvenience would result. unless a; pro- 
vision were made that the leases should be 
granted for periods co-extensive with that 
in which the borrowed money was to, be 
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repaid: ‘In fact, unless this were done the | sioners ‘in the most objectionable! mii 
estates in many’ cases would not be im- | from one end of the kingdom 'to the ot 
roved at all. If all the episcopal property in ‘the coum, 
Lorp HARRY VANE recommended his | try were managed by 2 Commission sitting 
hon. Friend (Mr. Ridley) to withdraw his | in Whitehall, which would be’ the’ ‘neces- 
Amendment, as the opinion of the ‘Com- | sary effect of this proposal, was such @n 
inittee appeared to be adverse to it, and /arrangement likely to be satisfactory in 
fis there did not'seeem to be any danger | the localities where this property was situ- 
of the object he had in view being lost | ate? Ina social point of view, and hav- 
‘sight of. ing regard to those charitable interests 
Mu. RIDLEY said, he had heard no- | which ought not to be lost sight of on this 
thing to induce him to withdraw his | occasion, the management of this property 
Amendment, which he thought a most} in London' would not be so desirable as if 
yeasonable one. it wére left in the hands of \the Bishop. 
Mr. AYRTON pointed out that the |The hon. ‘Member for East’ Kent (Mr. 
Commissioners would always have at their | Deedes) had’ said that the Commissioners 
command a eonsiderable sum of money, | did not want’ to manage these estates. 
and they might just as well invest it in| Then why not expunge the clause from 
tlie improvement of the Church estates ds | the Bill? Again, it had been stated to-day 
in the funds. | that one Bishop had availed ‘himself of the 
Lorv JOHN MANNERS regretted ex- | power which he already possessed, and had 
ceedingly that all these clauses were not | handed over his estates to the’ Commis- 
postponed until another Session. He‘was | sioners. ‘If that were so, and:the Bishops 
convinced that it was impossible to hope | had this power at present, that clause could 
now for satisfactory legislation upon the | not-be wanted. | As the Home: Secretary 
points which ‘they comprised. If the | had already-withdrawn‘that portion of the 
Amendment were pressed to a division he | metisure which’ referred to ‘Deatis “and 
should feel inclined to support it, as it- | Chapters, he hoped he would also withdraw 
convenience might arise if the funds of | this proposal.’ If riot; it would be thrown 
the Ecelesiastical. Commissioners ‘were in the’ teeth of the House next-Session, 
locked up in the way proposed ‘by this} when the question of the’ Deans’ and 
clause. | Chapters came’ to be considered, that the 
Sir GEORGE LEWIS said the arrange- | Legislature had already sanctioned the 
ment proposed had been recommended by | principle in connection with episcopal 
a Committee of the House, and if there | estates, and that it was too late to object 
was to be any such power this’ was the! to its application in ‘the case of capitular 
proper way of creating it. Of course, if! estates. He moved the omission ‘of the 
it were thought that the Bishops ought not | clause. 
to borrow money for permanent improve-| Mr. FREELAND had the ‘strongest 
ments, the clause ought not to pass; but | possible objcetion td this clatise. It would 
otherwise the plan proposed was the right | tend to annihilate the local management of 
plan, instead of a loan from Queen Anne's | these estates, and to vest the management 
Bounty. As to the suggestion of’ the right | of them in one or two great London firms, 
‘hon: Gentleman (Mr. Henley), the arrange- | to the detriment of all the local lawyers 
ment made’ in the case of permanent im-| and’ surveyors. He hoped’ that the noble 
provements’ would be ‘stich ‘that ‘all par- |} Lord would divide the Committee on this 
ties could protect themselves, and ‘he’ did | elause, and should have great ‘pleasure in 
not ‘see that any other precaution was | going into the lobby with him. 
needed, Sin GEORGE LEWIS said, the ¢lause 
Mr. RIDLEY ‘said, that seeing that he | was a permissive one, end merely entibled 
should not receive any considerable amount ; the ' Estates Committee to undertake the 
of support from the Committee, he would | management of episcopal estates if the 
uot trouble them to divide. Bishop were not minded to become a man- 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. ager of landed ‘property—for example, if 
Clause agreed to. | he were promoted to‘his See at an advanced 
Clause 16 (Hstates Committee, where re- | period of life, ‘or ‘if: his» previous ‘habits 
quired, to manage the lands assignéd). | rendered him unwilling to take upon him- 
‘Lora JOHN MANNERS: opposed’ the self this laborious duty | Tf} ‘therefore, 
‘elduseé, “which would ‘perpetuate the’ in-| the Bishop were disposed to employ, the 
‘terference of the Ecclesiastical Couimis- | seetdlosinstea? Combates'oners' in ‘the’ man- 
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Aent of his estates, he remaining in 
ssion of them, there could be no reason 
hy this.power should not be expressly 
conferred, although it appeared, to exist 
under the present law.,, ‘here was. there- 
fore.no, peculiar danger to the interests of 
local lawyers;and;suryeyors. No sufficient 
case had been, made, out against, the, clause. 
The noble; Lord appeared to think that he 
was doing an, acceptable service to the 
Bishops in objecting to it, and that he was 
representing their opinions on this occa- 
sion ;. but he, was, really ysis Hibernis Ai- 
bernior—he was more. prelatical than the 
very Bishops, for, unless. .he (Sir George 
Lewis) was greatly, deceived,;the clause 
was not objected to by any. portion of the 
right rey. Bench, 

Mr. MOWBRAY said, this, was another 
instance of a clause adopted at the instance 
of Whitehall-place against the distinct, re- 
commendation. of a: Parliamentary Com- 
mittee. In the Committee of 1856 two 


divisions took, place on this question. It 
was. decided first, by a majority of nine to 
five, that the management of the estates 
should remain in the hands of the Bishops; 
and next day, it having been proposed 
that in case any Bishop should decline the 


management the Ecclesiastical , Commis- 
sioners should be at liberty to undertake it, 
the Motion was negatived by six to three. 
It was quite clear now that no legislation 
was necessary. If Bishops were desinous 
of putting the management of their estates 
into the hands of the. Commissioners let 
them do so as individuals, by private ar- 
rangement; but he hoped the House would 
adhere to.a decision which: had been. pro- 
nounced by the Committee after. much con- 
sideration and discussion. 

Mr. INGHAM, supported the clause on 
the ground that many Bishops might think 
it undesirable that their, time should be 
engrossed by the duties of managing their 


estates, 

_ Mx. WALTER said, that if the House 
rejected. this, clause it would reject the 
most valuable provision in the whole Bill, 
He could conceive no greater boon to land- 
owners generally than the option of doing 
that which the Bishops were; now to be 
permitted; to do. Many. Bishops, if even 
they,,felt disposed, to. manage: their, own 
estates. when they were) first, appointed, 
might,, as. they grew alder, find . their 
spiritual duties quite sufficient to engross 
their attention, and might then wish to be 
released from this secular charge... Indeed, 
he should be very much disposed to judge 
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of the widom of the Episcopal ; Bench by 
their readiness to avail themselves of. the 
power given by this clause. Let the 
Committee consider the course which had 
been taken with regard to the whole ques- 
tion. When the’ Ecclesiastical Commis. 
sion first, took, possession of the property 
of the Church, and very properly, as he 
thought, determined to limit their incomes 
toa fixed sum, they adopted the worst pos- 
sible, machinery for effecting their object. 
Instead of themselves becoming trustees 
for the Church, they made the Bishops 
trustees for them in respect of their estates, 
and gave them every possible, temptation 
to abuse; that. trust, by requiring them to 
hand over a fixed sum ,to the Commisgsion- 
ers, and allowing them to pocket the rest. 
Now, however, for the first time, the 
common-sense principle was to be adopted, 
and the relations between the Commission- 
ers and the Bishops would be placed on 4 
proper. footing. In his opinion, the logi- 
cal conclusion was, that the Ecclesiastical 
Commission should manage the episcopal 
estates, and secure to the Bishops a fixed 
income, instead of allowing them to ¢on- 
tinue this laborious and troublesome super- 
intendence, The clause now before the 
Committee would furnish the means of 
accomplishing this object, and, if it should 
be found that the Bishops were generally 
willing fo avail themselves of such, a pto- 
vision, he thought it, would become’ Par- 
liament to consider whether the interests 
of the Church would not be best served 
by giving the Bishops fixed salaries, with- 
out the trouble of managing these estates, 
instead of allowing them to continue in 
the, somewhat ambiguous position of great 
landed proprietors, 

Mr. BRISCOE ‘said, he had not heard 
a single objection, to 'this clause upon its 
merits, and reminded the. Committee that 
if these estates were placed in the hands 
of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, those 
gentlemen would be responsible ‘to ‘this 
House for their management of the pro- 
erty. t._4 
a Sir WILLIAM JOLLIFFE ‘aid, that 
his noble Friend (Lord John Manners) was 
fighting in this matter, not the cause of 
the Bishops but the cause of the public. 
If the, estates, of Bishops were placed in 
the hands of this Commission, which the 
clause’ intended, it would place in” the 
hands of a corporation in London,’ which 
had no favour in the, eyes of the public, 
the management of a large, partion, of the 
lands of the country. “Tt was’ cleafly for 
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the interest of the public that this should 
be resisted, ns he 

~ Mg. DEEDES said, he was willing to 
admit that if the clause were compulsory, 
there might be much in the objections 
which had been urged against it; but, in- 
asmuch as it was open to any Bishop or 
Archbishop to avail himself of it or not, 
as he thought proper, it. was difficult to 
account for this opposition. He repeated 
that the. Ecclesiastical ‘Commissioners ‘did 
not want the management of these estates, 
and, if, every member of the. Episcopal 
Bench were to administer his own estates, 
the, Commissioners’ individually would ‘be 
very thankful. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS ‘said, that if 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners did not 
want the clause, why did not the right 
hon. Gentleman agree to expunge it? He 
was content to rest this ease on the evi- 
dence of a gentleman of practical experi- 
ence, who was one of the witnesses. ex- 
amined before the Committee of 1856 (Mr. 
Baxter), and who said that, as a perma- 
nent arrangement, the keeping of great 
national property in the hands of a central 
board was fraught with the gravest possi- 
ble objection; that it was always better 
fo let the endowments of each church be 
in the management of its incumbent; that 
it was safer there from any political con- 
vulsion, and, was more satisfactory in its 
general results, as leaving no ground of 
grievance on the part of the Church ‘ut 
the management of its revenues. There 
was sound philosophy in that answer. 

Mr. CAYLEY said, his mind was not 
made up as to. how he should vote, and, as 
he found the right hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Carlisle (Sir James Graham) four 
years ago voted, asa Member of a Com- 
mittee, against the principle upon which 
the present clause was founded, he would 
be glad if the,right hon. Gentleman would 
give. the Committee his opinions now... 

Sm JAMES GRAHAM said, he was 
not responsible for the framing, of the 
clause, but he would answer the appeal 
of the hon, Gentleman. He, was quite 
aware of the vote which he ave four 
years ago, but, not being afraid of a charge 
of inconsistency, he should support ‘the 
clause now, believing that upon the whole, 
after the clauses which the Gommittes had 
already sanctioned, this clause ought to 
be agreed to, He thought there were 
Many reasons why, if a Bishop thought it 
wrautd be more for the advantage of those 
over whom he held ecclesiastical authority 
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that he should devote himself entirely to 
his spiritual duties unembarrassed BY tethé 
poral cares, he ought to have’ the’ oppor- 
tunity ‘of domg so, and’ therefore, ‘and 
because the clause was merely pertilissive; 
he should’ support it. °°) 0 Of) a8 

Mr. MOWBRAY reminded the’ right 
hon. Baronet that -he' (Mr. Mowbray)‘ had 
before the Committee proposed an alterna+ 
tive to the effect, that where a’ Bishop ‘thd 
not wish to manage ‘his landed property, 
it might be vested in ‘three lay trustee 
residing in the district. | at me 

‘Question ‘put, “ That ‘the’ ‘Clause, 
amended, stand part of the’ Bill.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 159; 
Noes 41: Majority 118. 

Clause, as'amended, ordered to stand part 
of the Bill. Clauses 17 to 19 omitted. 

Clause 20 (Provisions of 3 ‘&' 4 ‘Vict, 
¢. 113, s. 67, extended to all Lands).’ ” 

Mr. MOWBRAY ‘objected to the ‘ex- 
ception from local obligations of property 
that came into the possession of the Com- 
missioners ‘by purchase or exchange, and 
he ‘also desired that the recognition’ of 
local claims should be made compulsory 
upon the Commissioners, instead of dis- 
cretionary. He should move Amendments 
in accordance with those’ views. 

Sr GEORGE LEWIS said, he could 
not consent ‘to alter the exception, but he 
would agree to make the récognition of 
local claims compulsory. ; 

Mr. MOWBRAY remarked that ds the 
clause stood there was nothing to ‘prevent 
the Commissioners from selling lands which 
were liable primarily to local claims, and 
with the “proceeds of the sale purchasing 
other lands which would not be liable; 
and thus the locality from which the ori+ 
ginal funds came would lose the benefit of 
their prior claim, ‘ He should move a pro- 
viso to prevent the Commissioners from 
abusing that’ power. ee 

Mx. AYRTON said, he thought it was 
necessary, both to retain the exception in 
the first’ part of the clause, ‘and to ‘add 
the proviso suggested by the right hon: 
Gentleman. . 

Mr. MOWBRAY was willing’ to take 
that course. 

Mx. AYRTON said, he objected to the 
word “ places” as ambiguous. If it meant 
“ parishes,” then grievous injustice would 
be done to the Metropolis and other cities 
and towns where the -patishes were not 
conterminous with the town or city. ‘In 
London thé property of ‘the Church ‘was 
generally itr rich parishes, ‘as at Bayswater 
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and: Finsbury, and: the effeet of the clause 
would ibe ‘that the; revenue derived from 
the: Metropolis would be expended in rural 
districts. In the course of a few years 


the revenue from property in the. Metro- | 


polis would probably be about £80,000 a 
year, while the amount applied for the 
relief of ‘spiritual destitution in the Me- 
tropolis, if eontinued’at the present rate, 
would only be £10,000 a year. In common 
justice the remaining £70,000 ought to be 
applied to meet the pressing necessities of 
London. The Commissioners: at present 
made~ grants to parishes: where. private 
subsoriptions had been raised; consequently 
the! rich parishes; which were alone ‘able 
to obtain private subscriptions, had also 
the:benefit of the ecclesiastical funds, while 
the poor parishes, whose inhabitants were 
not able'to raise subscriptions, were wholly 
deprived of all participation in those funds. 
He ‘should ‘move; as an Amendment, that 
the word: “ places”’ ‘be omitted and the 
words ‘ metropolis, or any city, town, or 
place”’ be substituted: 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “‘ places,” }in order’ to insert the 
words ‘metropolis, or ‘any’ other city, 
town, parish, or place.’ 


Question proposed, “‘ That. the word 
‘places’ stand part of the Clause.” 
Mr. LIDDELL opposed: the Amend- 


ment, as the word ‘* places” was used in 
other acts, and ‘no difficulty had. arisen as 
to its interpretation. 

Mr. WALPOLE ‘said, the ‘effect of the 
Amendment would be to defeat. the pri- 
mary object of the Commission, which was 
to:distribute the funds for the benefit of 
the Church generally... He thought that 
any ‘surplus from Church property should 
be applied for the benefit of those parts 
of the kingdom where spiritual destitution 
was greatest: When it-was said that the 
claims of the Metropolis’ were great, both 
on account of population and wealth, it 
oughtialso to be said that that wealth was 
bound ‘in ‘justice. to relieve the spiritual 
distvess in its neighbourhood. 

Mr AYRTON said, that wealth had-in- 
creased and population bad inereased:in the 
Metroplis, but the great increase’ of popu- 
lation was where there was not wealth. 

‘Mr. WALPOLE thought that ‘enormous 
difficulties would arise if they adopted any 
other definition than that laid down in the 
existing Act. If the proposal of the hon. 
Gentleman was accepted, the whole.of the 
Metropolis would obtain exclusively the 
property: obtained from any \of its parishes, 

Mr, Ayrton 
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principle te the whole country, |The pro- 
perty of Durham, for example, would haye 
to go. exclusively to Durham, and what 
would they do with Cheshire and other 
places where there was no available Church 
property, and where spiritual destitution 
was great? Theeffect would be that very 
soon, instead of having extensive funds for 
relieving spiritual destitntion, they would 
have no funds at all, and the great objects 
of the Commission, which were being 
worked out with benefit to the country, 
would. be crippled, if not defeated. The 
hon. Gentleman spoke of the funds; going 
to rural parishes, but.did he know hew:,the 
Keclesiastical Commissioners were apply- 
ing the property intrusted to them) at, this 
moment? Did he not know that, every 
grant made was given to the most populons 
and poorest parishes?) ‘The money) did, mot 
go to.rural parishes, but to the most popu- 
lous and indigent places that. could. be 
found. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, the object 
of the clause was to extend to the: Eecle- 
siastical Commissioners the power to deal 
with lands in the same way as tithes, were 
already dealt with. There was some foree 
in the argument drawn from the case of 
the Metropolis, but that. would. raise a 
number of ecclesiastical questions which 
it was impossible to deal with in such a 
measure as the present. 

Mx. EDWIN JAMES maintained. that 
the case of the Metropolis was exceptional, 
The parish of St. Pancras, contributed, no 
less a. sum, than, £47,000 to the Funds of 
the Commissioners, and his/ hon. Friend. 
the Member for the Tower Hamlets said 
this and other such sums ought to go; to 
relieve the spiritual destitution, jof the 
Metropolis, which was greater than that 
ot any other part of the kingdom, . It: was 
a scandal and a disgrace that the Eeelesi- 
astical Commissioners should be/receiving 
such large sums from the, Metropolis; and 
that the Bishop of London should. be j¢om, 
pelled to preach to persons in a stable+ 
yard. because they ‘had no ehurch;to goto. 
They ought not, in such circumstances, to 
confine :themselves to, the narrow, limitar 
tion of the word “ parish,” but should con- 
sider the whole, Metropolis as a. single 
area, and apply the funds raised, within 
that area to the relief of spiritual destititr 
tion. there. 

Mr. MOWBRAY thought, that the ob- 
jects in view would be sufficiently, many 
the; clause.as it stood. 
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‘Mrz. CAYLEY thought that the clause 
as it stood would ‘not fully carry out the 
object for which it was framed. It would 
not empower the Commissioners to apply 
to local wants the funds they derived from 
particular districts. When the present 
Amendment was disposed of he would 
move the introduction of certain words to 
meet such eases. 

Lorp HARRY VANE said, he thought 
it was a most valuable principle that they 
should recognize local claims; but it ap- 
peared to him that the word “place” 
would not afford sufficient means for giving 
effect to that principle. That word, in 
common language, had no very clearly 
defined meaning; and in law, it was, he 
believed; limited to a parish. If it were 
construed in that sense the clause would be 
defective, 

Mr. JOHN LOCKE said, the point ap- 
peared to be, in what part of the United 
Kingdom souls were to be saved and spi- 
ritual destitution relieved. The question 
was where the greatest destitution exist- 
ed; 4nd of that there could be no doubt. 
There might be rich persons in Finsbury 
or Bayswater; but there were many pa- 
rishes where there were no rich inhabit- 
ants at all; they had their places of busi- 
ness there, but they lived and built churches 
elsewhere. This was particularly true of 
the borough of Southwark. In many pa- 
rishes the poor were actually rated for the 
support of the poor. ' And yet it was pro- 
posed to take the surplus ecclesiastical re- 
venue of Finsbury, Pancras, and Padding- 
ton, and carry it off to some rural parish, 
while in the Metropolis it had been calcu- 
lated that 50 per cent of the population 
had ‘no ‘religion at all. The funds derived 
from ‘the wealthy parishes ought to be 
made available to meet these cases. He 
should support the Amendment with great 
pleasure. 

Mr. AYRTON called on the Secretary 
for the Home Department to state what 
was the meaning of the word “ place” in 
the clause. 

Sin GEORGE LEWIS said, he could 
not give-un authoritative interpretation to 
the term. ‘The word was used in the Act 
of 1840, and he was not aware that any 
objection had been taken to the interpre- 
tation’ usually put upon it. He did not 
consider that the word “‘plaee” was identi- 
cal with “ parish ;” but that it had a more 
extensive signification. 

Mr. MOWBRAY thought that if some 
hon. Gentleman who represented the Ec- 
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clesiastical Commissioners in that House 
would confiim the view now given, and 
which had also been expressed elsewhere, 
the Committee would have no difficulty in 
accepting the clause. 

Mr. DEEDES said, the question was 
whether the Metropolis was to be con- 
sidered as one ‘‘ place,” so that any large 
sums raised in the Metropolis might be 
appropriated to all the parishes included 
in it, instead of being expended elsewhere. 
That opened up a very wide question. If 
such a definition were conceded, why was it 
not to be extended to other places? If 
any such decision were arrived at, it would 
sap the foundations of any fund applicable 
to the common purposes of relieving desti- 
tution throughout the country at large. 
As a Commissioner, he desired to make 
the application of the fund to the Metropo- 
lis and other destitute places as extensive 
as possible; but he could not give his con- 
sent to the Metropolis being regarded as 
one place. 

Mr. AYRTON, on the ground that no 
definition of the word ‘ place” had been 
given, moved that the Chairman report 
progress. The Home Secretary had told 
them what it did not mean; but the Com- 
mittee had a right to know what it really 
did mean before they passed a clause to 
the right understanding of which the true 
definition was essential. The word, he 
believed; was introduced to deceive and 
mislead, and that it was not wished that 
anybody should understand the real mean- 
ing of the clause. He saw no use in pro- 
ceeding with the consideration of a clause 
the true meaning of which was not under- 
stood by its promoters. 

Srrk GEORGE GREY observed, that 
the word was the same used in the Act of 
1840, and to which no objection had ever 
been taken. It was a term purposely 
vague, in order that the Commissioners 
might be left in the settlement of particu- 
lar cases to their own discretion and to the 
dictates of common sense. In other parts 
of the Act of 1840, the term ‘ parish” 
was used—a proof that the two words 
were not considered synonymous. He 
thought the clause had better remain as it 
was. 

Mr. AYRTON said, that the language 
of spiritual destitution which satisfied the 
wants of any country parish would not 
satisfy the wants of a Metropolitan parish. 
One parish might have in it nothing but 
the Bank of England, and a dock might 
exactly occupy the whole of another parish. 
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It would be very hard ‘if the population | 
that created all this wealth received no 
advantage from the revenue. The income 
which the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
would derive from the increase of rents 
and population in the Metropolis would be 
enormous, and he was anxious it should 
be applied to the spiritual destitution of 
the Metropolis, instead of the surplus 
going to increase the value of private 
patronage. The Government had too much 
governed the Mctropolis with the truncheon 
of the policeman, and could not too soon 
adopt other measures for preventing and 
repressing crime. 

Str MORTON PETO assured the Com- 
mittee that the whole of the northern por- 
tion of the Metropolis looked to the pre- 
sent discussion with the greatest anxicty. 
He trusted that the Government would 
show some sympathy with the wishes of 
the Metropolis, and would consent that 
the funds that arose within it should be 
devoted to its spiritual necessities. 

Mr. EDWIN JAMES said, he wished 
that the law officers of the Crown had been 
in their seats to explain the meaning of 
the word “ place.” 

Motion made, and Question, “‘ That'the 
Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave 
to sit again.” 

Put, and negatived. 

Original Question put. 

The Committee divided: Ayes 138; Noes 
42: Majority 96. 

Clause 21 (Provisions concerning Local 
Claims to apply to Lands and Tithes of 
an Ecclesiastical Corporation having a re- 
venue exceeding its statutory income). 

Mr. MOWBRAY moved, in Line 28, to 
leave out all after “in” to “fixed,” in 
Line 31, and insert “ possession of estates 
which yield an annual income greater than 
the income which such corporation is en- 
titled to retain for its own purposes.” 

Str GEORGE LEWIS said, that the 
question had better be raised when any 
future clause respecting the property of 
the chapters came under consideration. 
At present the discussion would be prema- 
ture. 

Mr. MOWBRAY said, the Amendment 
was intended to mett the case of the ca- 
pitular estates of Durham, which would 
not be subject to local‘ claims as the clause 
now stood, although the House was about 
to recognize all local claims. 

Amendment negatived. 

Clause agreed to. 

House resumed. 


/LORDS} 
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Committee report Progress; to sit agdim 
To-morrow, at Twelve of the clock. 


House adjourned at one minute 
before Six o’eldéek, 


PPD 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, July 26, 1860. 


Mincres.] Pusuic Birus—1*. Turnpike ‘Acts 
Continuance ; Maynooth College ; Bank of Ire- 
land (No. 2 Weights and Measures (Ireland); 
Police and ‘Towns Improvement (Seotland) Act 
Amendment ; Stipendiary Magistrates ;. Local 
Government Act. (1858) Amendment ; Sheriff 
Court Houses (Scotland) ; Cotinty Coroners ; 
Metropolitan Police Force (Dockyards). 

2" Highways (South Wales) ; Prisons (Scotland); 
Tenure and Improvement of Land (Ireland); 
Conjugal. Rights (Scotland); Manchester Ca- 
thedral Church ; Postage (Army and Navy); 
Party Emblems (Ireland); Medical Act (1858) 
Amendment ; Highway Rates Act Continuanes, 

8* Census (Ireland); Census (England)); Tithe 
Commutation ; Oxford University (No. 2.) 
ADMIRALTY COURTS JURISDICTION 

BILL... : 
ORDER FOR COMMITTEE DISCHARGED. 
Toe LORD CHANCELLOR said, that 
on Friday last their Lordships made an 

Order that the House be put into a Com- 

mittee on the Admiralty Court Jurisdiction 

Bill on Friday next. The Bill contained 

many valuable provisions for improving 

the jurisdiction of the Court of Admiralty; 
but it also contained money clauses which 
their Lordships could not touch without 
infringing on the privileges of the House 
of Commons. As the Bill certainly’ re- 
quired Amendment in some particulars, ‘he 
thought the better plan would be to with- 
draw it, and ‘to present it in'‘an unob- 
jectionable form next year without inter- 
fering with the privileges of the House of 

Commots. es 
Lory BROUGHAM said, ‘he’ regretted 

that the Bill would be withdrawn, as ‘it 

was calculated to effect a very important 
and salutary Amendment of the law 4s 
regardéd the Admiralty’ Courts. | At the 
same time, he denied altogether’ that the 
House was not entitled to send down ‘to 
the House of Commons Bills in whatever 
shape they pleased, even as to money 
clauses. He admitted ‘that it would be 
highly unconstitutional for their Lordships 
to interfere with what were the ‘under- 
stood privileges of the other House as con- 
firmed by precedent; but it was open ‘for 
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either House to pass Bills containing money 
clauses, leaving it: to the other House to 
adopt or reject them. 

After a few words from Lord Cran- 
WORTH, 

Order discharged. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Resolved, 

“That To-morrow the Bills which are entered 
for Consideration on the Minutes of tle Day shall 
have the same Precedence which Bills have on 
Tuesdays and Thursdays.’’ 


TENURE AND IMPROVEMENT OF LAND 
(IRELAND) BILL.—SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Eart GRANVILLE moved the second 
reading of this Bill, which he thought was 
calculated to afford facilities for the im- 

ovement of landed property in Ireland. 
Sone was given, in cases where the im- 
provement was of a permanent character, 
to charge the estate with annuities, termi- 
nable in twenty-five years, and there were, 
likewise, clauses providing for cases’ in 
which an improving tenant might give 
notice of his intention to expend money on 
the lands. 

Moved, That the Bill be now read 2°. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE thought that more 
harm than good would be done by precipi- 
tate legislation on this subject, and hoped, 
therefore, that the Government would post- 
pone the next stage of the Bill for some 
little time. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, that the Go- 
vernment were desirous that a Bill on this 
subject should pass this Session, but at the 
same time, they wished to give every op- 
portunity for considering the clauses of the 
present. measure,,and he had no objection 
to, postpone, the, Committee until next 
Thursday. 

Tux Kant or DONOUGHMORE said, 
he had. no desire to obstruct the progress 
of this, measure, there was another Bill 
relating to this subject in the other House, 
which he hoped would come up to their 
Lordships’ House in time to be taken into 
consideration with this Bill. He concurred 
in the general objects of this Bill, though 
he had some doubts as to the machinery. 
He could see no, particular value in the 
provision which required leases to be sub- 
mitted to the. preliminary approval of the 
Chairmen of Quarter Sessions, and in some 
cases to, the Landed Estates Court. There 
Were also other points with regard to 
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which he should probably feel it necessary 
to move Amendments when the, Bill was 
in Committee. 

Tue Marquess or BATH objected to 
the third portion of the Bill, but would 
not oppose the second reading. He doubt- 
ed yery much whether, this measure, if it 
passed, would settle the long-continued 
controversy of tenant right in Ireland, or 
put a stop to the agitation on the subject; 
and so far its effects might be said to be 
mischievous. till he did not, feel called 
upon to oppose it. 

Viscount DUNGANNON objected to 
the Bill that it prevented the Irish land- 
lord from exercising that control over his 
property to which he was justly entitled. 
He did not see why the law im Ireland 
should be different to what it-was in Eng- 
land. If the measure were passed it would 
inflict gross injustice; for if ever there 
was a proposal fraught with injustice it 
was this. Although he felt thus strongly 
upon the subject. he would not trouble 
their Lordships to divide ; hut upon going 
into Committee, he should give his support 
to the Amendments indicated by the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Donoughmore). _, 

Tar LORD CHANCELLOR was sorry 


| to find that there was any difference of 
| opinion amongst their Lordships upon the 


merits of the Bill, which had received the 
approval of both sides in the House of 
Commons, and passed that. House almost 
unanimously. If the noble Viscount who 
had just spoken hed taken the trouble of 
examining the Bill, he would have seen 
that it did not commit the injustice of 
which he complained ; for nothing could 
be done under the Bill without. the con- 
sent of the landlord, and if the landlord 
consented, then volenti non fit injuria, 

Tux Eart or MALMESBURY thought 
that the period of notice to be given to the 
landlord, when improvements were sought 
to be made at his expense, was, not suffi- 
cient. 

Tur Eart or LUCAN said, that if this 
legislation were proper at all the Bill 
should not be confined to Ireland, but 
should be extended to the whole United 
Kingdom, 

Tue Eart or MAYO said, he appealed 
to English landlords whether they would 
like to be interfered with by a measure of 
the sort. As an old landlord, he could 
take upon himself to say that as a rule 
tenants did not like leases. He would not 
move that the Bill be read that day three 
months, but he trusted that in Committee 
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it would undergo material alteration and 
improvement. 

Eant GRANVILLE said, the simple 
answer to the question why the Bill was 
not made applicable to England as well as 
to Ireland was, that the circumstances of 
the two countries were entirely different. 
In England farmhouses and buildings were 
not erected at the sole expense of the 
tenant, and in Ireland almost every one 
agreed that an evil did exist, which did 
not exist in this country, and which this 
Bill might remedy. He trusted that the 
noble Earl would give some notice of the 
Amendments which he intended to propose. 
As to referring the Bill to a Select Com- 
mittee, he did not think that that was at 
all desirable. Being one of those ques- 
tions in reference to which popular fecling 
had been very much excited, it was much 
better that the discussion should take 
place in their Lordships’ House. In re- 
gard to the Bill of a kindred nature which 
was now passing through the House of 
Commons, he agreed with the noble Earl 
in hoping that their Lordships would not 
adhere too strictly to their Resolution as 
to Bills coming up from the other House, 
but would make an exception in its favour. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly; and committed to a Committee of the 
whole House on Thursday next. 


CONJUGAL RIGHTS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR explained 
the objects of the Bill to be, inter alia, to 
make the Scotch Courts more scrupulous 
in decreeing divorces, to guard against col- 
lusion, and to give married women in- 
creased rights in respect to dower and other 
matters. It also provided that no person 
should apply to a Scotch Court for a di- 
vorce, unless the parties were so domiciled 
in Scotland as to be under the Scotch law 
of ‘suceession, and that a divorce decreed 
by a Scotch Court should be operative 
throughout the United Kingdom. Hitherto, 
a divorce granted in Scotland was without 
force in England; and there was a case 
in which a man having obtained a divorce 
in Scotland and afterwards married again in 
England, was tried before an English jury, 
convicted of bigamy, and sentenced to 
transportation for life. This state of the 
law was most alarming to families of great 
wealth and of great antiquity ; and it was 


The Earl of Mayo 
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most desirable that) that state of things 
should not longer continue. At that time: 
by the law of England marriages were ins 
dissoluble; they could only be dissolved 
by the Legislature. A person might at 
this moment be entitled to an English 
earldom and not entitled to his deceased 
father’s Seotch ‘title. The: object of: the! 
Bill was to assimilate the law im the two 
countries. 

Loxyp BROUGHAM supported the Bill) 
which was caleulated to remove many éf 


the anomalies which existed in the law of! 


the two countries. At presenta sentence 


regularly pronounced in Scotland dissolving’ 
a marriage had no effect whatever upon ‘a’ 


marriage subsequently contracted in Eng: 
land. He perfectly remembered the ease 
mentioned by his noble and learned Friend, 


where a person divorced from his English’ 


wife in Scotland, returning to England 
and there intermarrying with another 
woman, had been found guilty of felony; 
sentenced to transportation for life, and 
actually in part underwent the punishment, 
thus paying in his own person the penalty 
of the conflict of law between the two 
countries. Not only so, but the ‘issue of 
the second marriage, if there had’ been 
any, would have been held to be illegiti- 
mate in England, althongh in Scotland 
they would have been as legitimate as any 
one of their Lordships. A man might ‘be 
legitimate in Scotland but bastard ‘in Eng- 
land—legitimate if he claimed in'England 
personal property, illegitimate if he claimed 
landed property. All these anomalies were 
sought to be removed by the provisions of 
this Bill. 
ment to have the interposition of the Lord 


Advocate for the purpose of: preventing’ 


fraud and collusion. 

Lorp REDESDALE said, he thought it 
a most unfortunate thing there should be 
such a difference in the Jaw of the ‘two’ 
countries; but ‘he did not ‘think’ ‘it' a de- 
sirable change to introduce into the law, 


by which a person in England. might go’ 


to Scotland and by domitile there: obtain 
a divorce on very different terms from — 
obtained in England. 

Motion agreed to; Bill read) 2* seni 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the whole House on Monday next. 


FELONY AND MISDEMEANOUR BILL. 

House in Committee (according to 
Order). 

Lorp WENSLEYDALE said, he entet- 
tained grave objections to the ‘additional 
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speeches which it was proposed to allow to 
counsel, The occasions he thought must 
be of rare occurrence where the effect 
could be beneficial, while a great waste of 
time must necessarily ensue, He there- 
fore begged to move the insertion of the 
words “if the said Judge shall think the 
Evidence requires to be commented on.’ 

Lorpv BROUGHAM said, he by no means 
approved the proposed Amendment, but, 
remembering that the 12th of August was 
near at hand, that other things betekened 
the approach of the end of the Session, 
and that both in that House and else- 
where the formidable body of Chairmen of 
Quarter Sessions was largely represented, 
and that the insertion of such a clause 
would facilitate the passing of the Bill, he 
was disposed to waive his private opinion 
and to consent to the noble and learned 
Lord's proposal, in the belief that he was 
thereby improving the administration of 
criminal justice. 

Tar Kant or KLLENBOROUGH said, 
he thought it was casting on the Judge a 
very invidious duty, and one which in 
most cases he would be slow in undertak- 
ing, to require him to decide whether a 
particular speech ought or ought not to be 
made. 

Tur LORD CHANCELLOK said, the 
Bill would operate unfairly in the case of 
a prisoner who was undefended by coun- 
sel, but who called witnesses in his own 
behalf. ‘Lhe prosecutor would thereby be 
entitled to a speech in reply, in addition 
to that made in opening the case, although 
no.one had addressed the jury for the de- 
fence. In cases where there were more 
prisoners than one, only one having ob- 
tained. the benefit of legal assistance, the 
injustice would be even more apparent. 

Lorp CHELMSFORD said, it very 
rarely happened that prisoners. who were 
undefended by counsel produced witnesses 
in their own behalf, Zn nine cases out of 
ten, no, evidence whatever was given for 
the defence, and therefore there would be 
very few, cases to which the objection 
would apply. 

Amendments made : The Report thereof 
to be received To-morrow. 


THE CONVICT ESTABLISHMENT AT 
BERMUDA. 

Tur Eart or CARNARVON rose to 
call the attention of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to a recent statement in the Ber- 
muda Convict Establishment Report, 1860, 
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page 15, by the chaplain, as to the condi- 
tion of the convicts. In every .other part 
of the British Empire the system of hulks 
had been abolished, but it was retained at 
Bermuda. All persons who had turned 
their attention to the subject said that, 
from want of space, and other causes it 
was perfectly impossible to exercise a su- 
pervision over the convicts, and to enforce 
discipline among them on board of hulks. 
By the last Returns, of 1,500 convicts in 
confinement at Bermuda, two-thirds were 
confined in hulks. The effect of this on 
the prisoners would be best described by 
quoting a passage from the Report of the 
Chaplain. The rev. gentleman said :— 


“Tt is my painful conviction, after some years’ 
experience of the matter, that the great majority 
of the prisoners confined in the hulks become in- 
curably corrupted, and that they leave them, in 
most cases, more reckless and hardened ia sin 
than they were upon reception.” 


He then went on to describe convict life 
between decks in this very strong lan- 
guage :— 


“Few are aware of the extent of suffering to 
which a prisoner is exposed on board the hulks, or 
the horrible nature of the associations by which 
he is surrounded. ‘There is no safety for life, no 
supervision over the bad, no protection to the 
good. The hulks are unfit for a tropical climate. 
They are productive of sins of such foul impurity 
and unnatural crime that one even shudders to 
mention them. In the close and stifling nights of 
summer the heat between decks is so oppressive 
as to make the stench intolerable, and to cause 
the miserable inmates frequently to strip off every 
vestige of clothing and gasp at the port-holes for 
a breath of air. A mob law, and tyranny of the 
strong over the weak, exists below, which makes 
the well-disposed live in constant misery and ter- 
ror; and when the passions of these lawless and 
desperate men are excited by quarrels among 
themselves the most deadly and murderous affrays 
are the consequence. The spectacle on board the 
Medway hulk upon the Ist of June last, when one 
prisoner was slain and’ twenty-four desperately 
wounded, would have appalled any humane heart, 
The hulk was a perfect shambles, and a frightful 
scene of uproar, excitement, and bloodshed. Suf- 
fice it to say, that 2 mere handful of warders was 
powerless to deal with the armed mob below decks. 
All that could be done was to fasten down the 
hatches, and when the work of butchery and car- 
nage was over descend below to fetch up the dead 
and wounded.” 


It was not, too much to say that if this 
statement were true the Bermuda hulks 
were practically a repetition of Norfolk 
Island and.all its abominations. He was 
for punishing criminals as severely as their 
crimes merited, but the State was not jus- 
tified in treating them in such a manner 
that when they went out into the world 
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again they were, infinitely more depraved 
than before. It might be doubted whether 
the Chaplain’s feelings had Jed him to over- 
colour this picture, but he was afraid that 
was not the case. The mere fact of the 
existence of the hulks was very much in 
favour of his statement, and its accuracy 
was confirmed too by the very significant 
words with which the medical officer con- 
cluded his Report :— 

“Permit me, in conelusion, to state, there are 

many subjects connected with the well-being of 
the convict establishment, of which I could wish 
to make some observations, but decline doing ‘so, 
as it would doubtless be considered unbecoming 
in me to extend my remarks to subjects not affect- 
ing my own department.” 
He observed that last year there were not 
less than 1,200 prison offences committed, 
and that alone augured an unwholesome 
and unsatisfactory state of things. It was 
stated that the accommodation for the offi- 
cers was so miserably bad that they were 
constantly resigning; that fourteen officers 
were crowded in a room thirty feet long 
by thirty feet wide; and that the changes 
by resignations prevented their becoming 
acquainted with the individual habits of 
the convicts under their charge.. The Go- 
vernor was absent when the Chaplain’s 
Report was sent off, but his locum tenens 
accompanied the Report with the comment 
that he did not see any good reason why 
the conduct of the men at the hulks 
should be worse than in a prison on shore. 
If it were not worse it would be contrary 
to all experience. The Governor, after 
his return to the island, wrote a despatch, 
in which he said he had read the Chap- 
lain’s report with astonishment, and that 
he hoped he had been enormously imposed 
upon by the accounts of the prisoners. He 
feared that, if there had been any imposi- 
tion, the Governor, and not the Chaplain, 
had been the subject of it. He trusted 
that Her Majesty's Government would 
order the most searching inquiry, and that, 
if the Chaplain’s account proved correct, 
no consideration would. deter them from 
dealing summarily with the matter, and, 
if necessary, abolishing the hulks, 

Eart GRANVILLE said, the Governor 
of the island had expressed a doubt about 
the aceuracy of the statements contained 
in that Report, while at the same time he 
paid a high tribute to the merits of the 
Chaplain. Steps had, been taken for the 
purpose of obtaining further information 
upon the subject, but no answer had as 
yet been reeeived to the inquiries which 
were made. 
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VOLUNTEER. CORPS.—-ADJUTANTS AND 
SERJEANTS.—QUESTION, |‘ 

Eart FORTESCUE said, he was sure 
he need make no preliminary statement to 
ensure their Lordships’ favourable consi- 
deration to anything that concerned the 
great Volunteer defensive force which ‘the 
free spirit of the country had within. the 
last twelve months raised throughout the 
length and breadth of the land, and thet 
as little was necessary to obtain the con- 
sideration of his noble Friend , the, Under 
Secretary of State for War (Earl de Gre 
and Ripon), upon whom devolved the oft 
cial labour of regulating and organizing 
that force, and who bad won. golden opin- 
ions by his courtesy, ability, and zeal, 
The Government had directed the forma- 
tion of the Volunteers into battalions, and 
with the view of establishing an uniform 
system of drill, had appointed adjutants 
with pay and, allowances of 10s. per day, 
Now this he believed to be a yery fair 
remuneration for the adjutants of town 
corps; but in the rural districts, where 
the corps were separated by long intervals, 
and the adjutant had to travel over con- 
siderable distances, the use-of a horse, and 
a very good horse too, was absolutely ne- 
cessary. He trusted therefore that the 
Government would consent to increase the 
pay of those officers in the rural districts, 
He believed also that, the appointment of a 
permanent sergeant to each company would 
add greatly to the efficiency of the force. 
These sergeants might be employed as 
armourers, to take care of the weapons of 
the Volunteers. The only objection that 
could be made to granting this boon would 
be the expense which it involyed; but he 
was informed by one on whose calculations 
he could rely that the whole increased 
pay to adjutants and of a permanent ser- 
geant to each company would come. te 
little more than £1 per head annually for 
the whole force of Volunteers, or a total 
sum annually of £120,000 to £130,000, 
The adyantages, however, which, would 
be gained would, he was persuaded, afford 
an ample compensation. for such, an: out- 
lay : which would, in addition, secure the 
better observance of. the regulations. for 
preserving the arms. He begged, there- 
fore, to ask a question of the Under Secre- 
tary for War respecting the Pay and Al- 
lowances to Adjutants of Administrative 
Battalions of Rifle Volunteers in, rural 
Districts: also respecting the Grant, of a 
permanent Sergeant to be paid by the, Go- 
vernment for each Company of Volunteers? 
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Kart DE GREY anp RIPON assured 
their Lordships that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment took the most anxious interest 
in the volunteer movement, and were 
deeply grateful to those whose patriotism 
and public spirit had led them to come 
forward, in numbers already amounting to 
upwards of 130,000, for the purpose of 
forming an auxiliary force for the defence 
of the country, which, he had no doubt, 
would be found, if put to the trial, of the 
highest value. He must also express his 
personal thanks to the noble Earl for the 
handsome, although undeserved manner, 
in which he had spoken of his services. 
It was, no doubt, perfectly true that the 
adjutants. of battalions in rural districts, 
where companies were scattered at con- 
siderable distances from each other, in- 
curred much heavier travelling expenses 
than the adjutants of town battalions, 
which lay closer together. His right hon, 
Friend the Secretary for War had already 
had. his attention drawn to the subject, 
and the propriety of giving increased al- 
lowances to adjutants in rural districts 
was now under consideration. The pro- 


posal seemed to him to be a fair one, and 
he believed it would meet with the favour- 


able consideration of the authorities. He 
was afraid he could not give an equally 
satisfactory answer to the second question 
of the noble Earl. The appointment of a 
permanent sergeant to each battalion would, 
as the noble Earl himself admitted, entail 
an annual expenditure of £130,000. This 
was not a small item; and, looking to the 
large amount of our military expenses at 
the present time, he was afraid he could 
not hold out any hope that the Govern- 
nent were likely to accede to that request, 
atleast to the large extent proposed by 
the noble Earl. It must be borne in mind 
that the adjutants, who were to superin- 
tend the drill of the corps, had only re- 
cently been appointed ; and it would there- 
fore be premature to appoint permanent 
drill sergeants till they had had an oppor- 
tunity of secing how the adjutant system 
was working, and the results which it pro- 
duced. If they were to appoint discharged 
soldiers as sergeants to the Volunteer corps, 
they had no power to retain them under 
martial law, and a man might’ be a very 
good soldier when under the ‘strict disci- 
ne of the army who might turn out very 

ffetently when the only restraint upon 
him was the occasional supervision of the 
br any There was, however, one class 
of Volunteers in whose favour an exception 
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might very fairly be made. Their Lord- 
ships were aware that the Artillery Corps 
were provided with instructors; and his 
right hon, Friend the Secretary for War 
also proposed to allow a drill sergeant to 
each company of mounted Volunteers, who, 
on account of their limited numbers, were 
not entitled to an adjutant. ‘The noble 
Earl gave as a reason for the appointment of 
permanent sergeants that the regulations 
as to the custody of the arms would then 
be better observed. It should be remem- 
bered that one of the preliminary condi- 
tions upon which the services of the Vol- 
unteers were accepted by the Crown was, 
that each regiment should have a store- 
house and keeper of arms for the arms sup- 
plied to them. If it were brought to the 
knowledge of the Government that the 
regulation of the War Office on that point 
had not been followed, steps would, of 
course, be taken to enforce so necessary 
@ provision; and, as they now had inspec- 
tors who would visit the corps from time 
to time, and adjutants who would be con- 
stantly looking after them, any irregularity 
would be quickly detected. He had no 
doubt, however, that the good feeling of 
the Volunteers would induce them to ad- 
here to a regulation which they themselves 
had undertaken to obey when their services 
were accepted by Her Majesty. In con- 
clusion, he need hardly say that while the 
Government were desirous of giving every 
reasonable support to the movement, it was 
necessary that the force should retain its 
Volunteer character, and one of the’ first 
conditions of its existence was that it 
should entail no heavy charge upon the 
public Exchequer. 

Lorp VIVIAN thought the Government 
were bound to take care that the Volun- 
teer force did not fall off from the want 
of that pécuniary' assistance which in cer- 
tain cases he believed was indispensable. 
Whatever might be the good will of the 
men, a large portion of the force would be 
lost if the Government refused aid in cit- 
cumstances where it was required. There 
were nowhere, for instance,. men more 
loyal, or more willing to’ give ‘their ‘per- 
sonal services to their country, than in his 
own county—Cornwall; but they were 
not of a class that could afford to provide 
themselves with clothing, ammunition, 
targets, drill-sergeants, and so on. The 
Government and the country were now 
alive to the reality and excellence of tlie 
movement; and he held that the time had 
arrived when they ought to do something 
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more for the Volunteers than heretofore. 
He' recommended that the foree should be 
divided into two classes. The Volunteers 
in the large towns were fully able to pay 
their own expenses without any assistance 
from the Government, and should consti- 
tute one class, who should not be tied 
down to any particular period of service, 
and who should provide themselves with 
all that they required, except arms. The 
second class should consist of Volunteers in 
the rural districts, who should be bound to 
serve for a couple of years or so, and should 
be provided by the Government with drill- 
sergeants, arms, ammunition, targets, and 
clothing. In his own county—Cornwall, 
the Volunteer Force, amounting to about 
2,000 or 3,000 men, was entirely’ main- 
tained by private subscriptions; but he 
thought that if there were a classification, 
such as he had suggested, the second class 
to receive Government assistance, the num- 
ber would be greatly increased, and the 
force itself rendered more permanent. He 
hoped before long the recommendations of 
his noble Friend would be acted on. 

Tue Kart or ELLENBOROUGH con- 
curred much in the apprehension of the 
noble Baron that they would not be able 
to maintain by voluntary subscriptions 
from year to year the whole of the Vo- 
lunteer Force we now possessed, still less 
the larger force which it was most desira- 
ble should be maintained. Every one who 
had read the Report on the subject of the 
National Defences must see the absolute 
necessity of keeping up this force, inas- 
much as, to a very considerable extent, the 
country must rely on them for the service 
of the fortifications hereafter to be erected. 
But he had a little diffieulty in going to 
the Government directly on this subject, 
and what occurred to him was this—it 
might be desirable that an Act should pass 
enabling magistrates at Quarter Sessions to 
levy a small rate for the purpose of meet- 
ing the contingent expenses of adjutants 
and various other items, which it was al- 
most contrary to reason to expect pecu- 
niary means could be found to satisfy by 
annual subscriptions. Of course, any Bill 
to that effect would most strictly limit 
the purposes to which the rate should be 
applied, and he believed one halfpenny in 
the pound would be perfectly sufiicient. 
If that were done, he believed they would 
be able, not only to give permanence to 
the force, but extend it. 

Viscount. HARDINGE said, that the 
companies were so widely scattered, and 
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the adjutants had to travel so far, that #% 
would be only fair to give them ‘some 4g. 
sistance in the shape of additional allow. 
ance. He thought that the efficiency of 
the individual companies would very much 
depend on their having a good sergeant of 
the Line permanently for drill. | In times 
of excitement people were ready with their 
subseriptions, bat when excitement abated 
these contributions fell off; he therefore 
thought it was well worth the considera: 
tion of the Government whether it would 
not be advisable that there should bea 
permanent sergeant allowed for’ every 
company. 

Viscount MELVILLE said, that! the 
sergeants of the Line were not more than 
sufficient for the services of the Line re 
giments, and indeed a commanding officer 
had complained to him of the great incon- 
venience his regiment was subjected to in 
consequence of the withdrawal of the drill 
sergeants for the services of the Volunteer 
corps. The system was most injurious to 
the discipline of the army, and he hoped 
the suggestion of the noble Earl would be 
adopted. But he thought it, would be still 
better that the Government should encoun: 
rage the formation of these companies into 
militia regiments. 

Viscounr HARDINGE explained that, 
in speaking of sergeants of the Line, he 
had referred to discharged soldiers of good 
character after ten years’ service, and pen+ 
sioners. He did not mean that the ser 
geants should be taken away from the 
Line. 

Eart GRANVILLE had great hopes 
that the noble spirit which had been ex- 
hibited in the Volunteer movement during 
the last year would not flag; and, if that 
spirit continued, he did net believe the 
subscriptions in money would fail. It 
would, however, take away the whole 
character of the force if they came to Par 
liament, year by year, for a large sum to 
maintain it. On the other hand, he could 
hardly conceive any proposal more likely 
to unpopularize the movement than rais- 
ing a rate for its support; and he there- 
fore thought the most prudent course would 
be for the Government to confine them- 
selves to the arrangement which had been 
shadowed out by his noble Friend (Barl 
de Grey and Ripon). 


STORES FOR INDIA.—QUESTION, ,, 


Tuz Ean ory ELLENBOROUGH, ia 
rising to ask by whose Direction and ander 
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whose Inspection certain Articles of the 
Value. of between £30,000 and, £40,000 
of a perishable nature and inferior quality, 
equal, to Fifteen Years’ Supply, were sent 
out..to. India for the use of the Royal 
Artillery at Bombay, as mentioned in a 
letter from the Governor of Bombay, dated 
12th of March, 1860, referred to in Mr. 
Willoughby’s Dissent, p. 11, Lords Parlia- 
mentary: Paper|(242), said, that it had, of 
course, been his duty to read all the vari- 
ous, papers which had recently been laid 
before that and the other House of Parlia- 
ment on the subject of the very important 
measure proposed by the Government for 
extinguishing the local army of India.’ A 
few, days, ago he read; among the. last 
printed ;papers, the dissent of a great many 
of, the. Members, of the Council of India 
against; the measure suspending recruiting 
for the local European army. At the head 
of it, appeared. the name of Mr. Wil- 
loughby,/a gentleman of very great ability, 
formerly for many years Secretary to the 
Government, of Bombay, and afterwards a 
Member of the Council of that Presidency. 
Among other observations that gentleman 
considered that ‘‘under no other system 
(than the present) can,the military expen- 
diture on account of India in this country 
be effectually checked; and, controlled, or 
the tendeney sometimes manifested to cast 
undue charges on the Government of India 
be, resisted,”” He mentioned that there 
were many instances in which this had 
been done, but confined himself to four. 
He (the Earl of Ellenborough) would con- 
fine himself to one.;; Mr. Willoughby 
said,— 

“We have recently received a remonstrance 
from the Bombay Government against, costly 
stores being sent out, without requisition by the 

ar Department. It appeats that perishable 
articles, chiefly hatnegs of the value of between 
£30,000 and £40,000, were sent oat for the use 
of the, Royal, Artillery, equal to fifteen years’ 
supply, for which there was no immediate need. 
The aie General of Magazines and Horses 
observed,—* He hail ascertained that this harness 
cost threé laes of rupees, exclusive of freight and 
storage and other incidental expenses, and is in 
quantity sufficient for fifteen years’ supply of the 
Royal Artillery. The whole of the pommels are 
More or less moth-eaten, and, unless put into wear, 
will rapidly deteriorate and become unserviceable. 
Most of the harness has'a soiled appearance, and 
has\eveny:indieation of having been made up some 
years,’” 


Now, he understood this was by no means 
a solitary instance of stores being sent out 
to India without any requisition from the 
Indian duthorities. He was told—he knew 
not: but: he might ‘state it as an absolute 
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fact—that the stores sent out without a 
requisition amounted to considerably more 
than £1,000,000 in value. He had no 
recollection of any such system being acted 
upon during the various periods when he 
was connected with the Government of 
India. He believed that on all occasions 
the practice was to send out stores only on 
the requisition of the Indian authorities. 
However, to confirm his own impressions 
on the subject he had made inquiry, and 
he found from the very best authority—a 
gentleman who had been a great many 
years in the Store Department—that the 
fact was as he had represented, except only 
in the case of personal appointments and 
equipments. Whatever faults the Board 
of Directors of the East India Company 
had, and no doubt they had their faults, 
he must admit that they were most faith- 
ful guardians of the public purse of India; 
they took very good care that no portion 
of the revenue of India should be mis- 
appropriated —that it should all be ap- 
plied to the purposes of India, and to no 
other purpose. He did not believe if the 
Court of Directors had not been superseded 
by the Secretary of State for India and 
lis Council that the transaction to which 
le had referred could have happened. The 
noble Duke at the head of the Admiralty 
(the Duke of Somerset), knew that the 
Board must be in constant communication 
with the Ordnance Department, which sup- 
plied guns, ammunition, and other stores 
tv Portsmouth, Plymouth, &c., but the 
Lords of the Admiralty would be in a state 
of very great excitement and surprise if 
they found the Ordnance Department send- 
ing stores to those ports without orders 
jrom the Admiralty. Their Lordships 
would recollect that two years ago an Act 
was passed transferring the government of 
India from the East India Company to the 
Crown, but that Parliament had, in assent- 
ing to the measure, taken special cave to 
keep distinct the treasuries of both coun- 
tries. It was, indeed, alike contrary to 
the intention of Parliament and to justice 
that the revenues of India should be ap- 
plied to the relief of those of England. 
But it was evident they were so applied, 
when stores, which were worthless, which 
were not asked for or required, and which 
consisted for the most part of articles made 
of leather, which was in a special degree 
of a perishable nature, were palmed off on 
the Government of India, and charged to 
their account. He therefore begged to ask 
by whose direction and under whose in- 
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spection certain articles of the value. of 
between £30,000 and £40,000 of a per- 
ishable nature and inferior quality, equal 
to fifteen years’ supply, were sent out to 
India for the use of the Royal Artillery at 
Bombay, as mentioned ina letter from 
the Governor of Bombay, dated the 12th 
of March, 1860, referred to in Mr. Wil- 
loughby’s dissent, page.11, Lords’ Parlia- 
mentary Paper (242)? 

Fart DE GREY anv RIPON said, he 
desired to express his entire concurrence 
in the general principle laid down by the 
noble Earl, that it was undesirable that 
stores of any description should be sent 
out to India except upon the requisition 
of the authorities in that country. He 
could not, however, assent: to the state- 
ment that stores could not, under the rule 
of the East India Company, be sent out 
to India without a requisition, and that 
the practice was one which had sprung 
into existence since the administration of 
Indian affairs had been confided to the 
hands of a Secretary of State; for, so far 
as he could trace the circumstances to 
which the question of the noble Ear] re- 
lated, they had taken place when the 
Court of Directors was yet in existence, 
and at a date prior to that at which the 
change of Government was effected. When 
his attention was first drawn to the dissent 
of Mr. Willoughby he was at a_ loss ‘to 
understand to what particular issue of 
stores the passage on which the noble 
Earl’s question was based referred; but 
when he saw that the report had been 
made by the Inspector of stores at Bombay 
—a responsible officer, who had ample 
opportunity of obtaining information on 
the subject—and when he found the charge 
contained in that report adopted by Mr. 
Willoughby, a Member of the Indian 
Council, who, he was bound. to suppose, 
from his official position, had taken the 
necessary pains to test its accuracy, al- 
though he had made no inquiries at 
the War Department—he had deemed it 
to be his duty to institute the closest 
search at the War Office into the mat- 
ter. Having done so he found that the 
charge could only relate to the issue of 
harness to batteries six and seven of 
Artillery, which were despatched to India 
in 1857 during the period of the mutiny 
and were originally intended to serve as 
garrison artillery, and were not, therefore, 
provided with saddlery. In the course’ of 
that year it was found’ necessary to send 
out to them saddlery and harness for field 
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equipments; and immediately afterwards: 
a duplicate set, of harness was despatched 
for those and other batteries in India, in 
consequence of representations made by’ 
officers of Artillery; but he was bound fo 
admit that. in the particular case of this’ 
duplicate set—and it should be borne in 
mind ‘the transaction had taken place bée- 
fore the present Government’ camé into! 
office—he had not been able to discover 
that any requisition for ‘it had been Ye° 
ceived from the Indian Government. An. 
irregularity, therefore, might have been in 
that instance committed; but inasmuch 4s’ 
the mutiny was raging at the time it could 
hardly be regarded as so great an ‘irregi- 
larity as if it were to occur at the present 
day... These stores were despatched at thé 
time when Lord Panmure was’ Secretary 
for War, who, he believed, was in constant 
communication with the Chairman of the 
East. India Company, and it was possible, 
and probable, that if these issues were not 
officially recommended, they were madé 
at the instance of the Court of Directors, 
and- for the purposes of the war. . The 
noble Earl was then understood to say that 
subsequently, in July, 1858, a requisition 
for harness for batteries K and Y¥ had been 
made ; that the requisition was referred to’ 
the India Office, and that a memorandum 
had been sent back in reply to the effect 
that the Council of India were unable to 
give any opinion on the subject, and that 
it was desirable the War Department and 
the Military authorities should send out, 
such stores as they thought fit, which had 
accordingly been very properly issued ‘on 
the responsibility of the Secretary for War. 
That was the entire extent to which, 80 
far as he was aware, harness had been 
despatched to those batteries, and he was 
therefore unable to understand what the 
inspector of stores at Bombay meant by 
stating that a quantity sufficient to supply 
the Royal Artillery for fifteen years had 
been sent out; for, suppose the first issué 
lasted four years—which was a reasonable 
time—and the duplicate issue four years 
more, the whole amount would fall "oe 
far short of a fifteen years’ supply. It 
Was, moreover, absurd ‘to enter into such 
calculations in the case of an army in the 
( field, whose stores might be destroyed im 
the course of a single action, With 
respect to the serious allegation contained 
in the report of the inspector of stores as 
to. the condition of. the .harness, the only 
answer he could give to it at the present 
nioment—inasmuch as the matter had only 
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just been brought under his notice—was 
that he had the assurance of the store- 
keeper at Woolwich that the harness in 
question was of the best description, and 
that that which had been sent out without | 
any requisition was perfectly new, | 

Toe Eant or ELLENBOROUGH asked 
the noble Earl if he would have any ob-. 
jection to grant the particular papers on 
which the statement of Mr. Willoughby 
was founded. He understood the_ noble 
Earl to say that it was founded on two 
letters of the Government of Bombay, one 
dated the 25th February last, and the other 
the 12th March last, which, with their en- 
closures, containing of course the report 
of the Inspector of magazines and stores, 
were sent by the Secretary for India to the 
Secretary for War on the 12th of May; 
and therefore it was to him a matter of 
very great surprise that it should have 
only now, for the first time, come to the 
knowledge of the War Department. There 
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might be some mistake, but, as he (the 
Earl of Ellenborough) was informed, those 
letters were sent. on the 12th of May to 
the War Department, although that was 
two months and a half.ago, and he had 
heard, it, stated—and, indeed, it seemed 
probable, under the cireumstances—that no 
reply had been sent to those letters. He, 
therefore, supposed that they had been 
nislaid. He wished to know whether the 
noble Earl had any objection to his moving 
for the letters and their enclosures. 

Fart DE GREY anp RIPON said,, that 
the Ietters were addressed to the India 
Board, and of course he was unable to 
answer for that Department; but if the 
noble Earl would repeat his question to- 
morrow (Friday) he would be able to say 
whether there was, any objection to the 
production of the letters, The whole sub- 
ject of the arrangements with regard to 
stores, between, the India Office and the 
War Department had been under the con- 
sideration of the Government, and recently, 
a Committee, consisting of officers of the 
two Departments, had. been sitting upon 
the matter, and had drawn up a Report, 
making certain recommendations, which, 
he trusted would prevent the possibility of 
any error arising again, such as the noble 
Earl had alluded to. 

(THE Eart.or ELLENBOROUGH said, 
he would moye for the papers on Tuesday 
next. — , 


Tlouse adjourned at: Half-past’ Eight’ 
c’eloek; till To-morrow, Half- 
past, Ten o'clock. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSION, d&c., BILL 
COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee. 

Clause 22 (Preference may be given to 
Places where Contribution is made in aid 
of Grant). 

Mr. AYRTON expressed a hope that 
this clause would be struck out, as he saw 
no necessity for'it. It recognized a prin- 
ciple, the -practieal effect of which was, 
that if a person was rich and gave money, 
he then could have a contribution out of 
this public fund. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, the clause 
was simply permissive in its character, 
and he could not see that any harm would 
arise from it. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clauses 23 to 28 agreed to. 

Clause. 29 (In estimating Value of 21 
Years’ Leases, an Extension to 1st August 
1884 to be allowed). 

Mr. FREELAND proposed in the first 
part of this clause to. substitute the 
eleventh day of October for the first day of 
August, 1884, which was agreed to. . He 
then proposed to-omit at the end of the 
clause the words which provided that no 
lease for such term of twenty-one yedrs 
should be extended beyond the first day of 
August, 1884, which was ‘agreed to. He 
then proposed to add to the clause the fol- 
lowing words :— 


“ And a like extension, at the accustomed rate 
of fine, shall, for the purposes of sale, purchase, 
or exchange, be’ allowed in the case of any lease 
for lives, the extent and value‘of which shall ‘be 
computed by arbitrators in default of an agreement 
between the parties to be less than the extent. and 
value of a term ending on the said,eleventh day of 
October one thousand eight hundred and eighty- 
four,” 


which were also agreed to. 

Clause 30: omitted. 

Clause, 31 (Upon Treaty for Sale, &e., 
cither Party may require reference to Ar- 
bitration). 

H 
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Mrz. INGHAM moved: a proviso em- 


powering a. lessee to enforce a sale of the 
reversion on the Commissioners, the value 
to be determined by arbitration. 

Mr. AYRTON said, that was a clause 
for confiscating the whole property of the 
church to the lessees—and he could not 
understand what the right hon. Gentleman 
was about when he gaye his assent to it. 

Proviso agreed to. 

Clause added to the Bill. 

Clause 32 (Rules to be observed in Valua- 
tion as to Rate of Interest, &c.) 

Mr. FREELAND proposed after ‘ de- 
termined,’ to insert— 

“And where such lease shall relate to houses 
or building ground, it shall be lawful for the 
arbitrator or arbitrators or umpire, as the case 
- may be, simply to find the gross sum to be paid 
for such sale or enfranchisement in such manner 
as he or they shall deem just: provided also, that 
in all cases regard shall be had to the long-con- 
tinued practice of renewal, and that the arbi- 
trators shall have power to decide whether ground 
is or is not to be valued as building ground.” 

He said that, although arbitration did not 
give or profess to give what was infallibly 
right, it was a thoroughly English mode 
of getting rid of differences as to value 
between man and man. It gave in the 


long run a fair average of substantial jus- 


tice. A similar clause for ascertaining by 
arbitration the value of Church house pro- 
perty had been recommended by a most 
able Committee of the House of Commons 
in 1856, and had been introduced in 1857 
into the Bill which bore on the back. of it 
the name of the noble Lord the Member 
for Tiverton. Between the mode of valu- 
ing Church house property adopted by Mr. 
Smith, the Surveyor to the Commissioners, 
and that contended for by the lessees, there 
was a difference, in point of value, of 
£800,0C0 on the whole. He hoped, there- 
fore, that the Committee would admit the 
justice in such cases of a reference to arbi- 
tration. 

Srr GEORGE LEWIS said, there were 
two principles involved in what was now 
proposed. He was willing to assent to the 
principle of arbitration being applied to 
land, but the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
thought if it were applied to house pro- 
perty it would have a deleterious effect. 

Mr. DEEDES supported the view taken 
by the right hon. Gentleman (Sir George 
Lewis), and hoped the Committee would 
not agree to retain the word “ houses” in 
the Amendment. 


Mn. BONHAM-CARTER said, that he | 


thought the word “houses” in the Amend- 
ment ought not to be allowed to jeopardise 
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the proposal with regard to building ground, 
He suggested that a special clause might 
be introduced to meet the case of houge 
property. me 

Mr. MOWBRAY said, that there was a 
second Amendment to be proposed, which 
had reference to building ground, only, and 
he would suggest, .as the, most convenient 
course,to take, that, his. hon: Friend (Mr. 
Freeland) should, withdraw his ;Proposi- 
tion, and then move’ the: insertion ‘of the 
word ‘‘ houses’’ in the next Amendment, 

Mr. FREELAND | assented, and. with- 
drew his Amendment. 

Mr. BONHAM-CARTER said, he would 
move the following addition at the. end of 
the clause— 

“And where such lease shall relate to building 
ground, it shall be lawful for the arbitrator or 
arbitrators. or umpire, as the case may be, simply 
to find the gross sum to be paid for such sale or 
enfranchisement in such manner as he or they 
may deem just : provided also, that regard’ ‘shall 
be had to any consideration given to the lessee by 
this Act on account of the long-continued practice 
of renewal.” 

Mr. FREELAND moved that the word 
*‘houses” be inserted after the ‘words 
“ building ground.” 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, he had al- 
ready made a concession with regard to 
building ground ; but should it be the wish 
of the Committee to include house property 
he was willing to abide by that decision: 

Mr. DEEDES was afraid that the effect 
of this Amendment, if carried, would be to 
cause great loss of property to the Chureh, 
and he hoped the Committee would not 
sanction it, unless the principle of valuation 
was distinctly understood. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, he thought 
it would be safer for the present to abstain 
from legislation on the subject of house 
property, and confine the Amendment to 
the case of building ground. ‘He: was 
ready to abide by the decision of the Com- 
mittee if they chose to include house pro- 
perty, but his impression was in favour of 
omitting it. 

Sm JAMES GRAHAM said, this was 
a most important question, as affecting the 
interests of the Church. It involved'a 
sum of probably not less than £800,000. 
He had heard it stated that the subject 
was one which ought to be referred’ toa 
Select Committee, but he could ‘not think 
there would be any advantage in: taking 
{that course. On the other hand, he did 
not wish, as/ an Ecelesiastieal Commis- 
sioner, to show ‘any reluctance té refer 
these questions 'to arbitration. \ At the 
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game time, he felt’ strongly that!the de- 
dsion of ‘the question would mainly turn 
ot'the choice of an umpire. ‘The arbitra- 
tors, on a matter beset with so many diffi- 
ctltics, might disagree,’ and ‘the appoint- 
‘ment of ‘an umpire was therefore a ques- 
‘tion of very great importance. He'thoughit 
‘that if ‘the subject were postponed till the 
Report was brought up it might be possi- 
ble in' the interval ‘to frame a clause that 
would ‘meet all the diffieultics of the 
ease: He’ deprecated a hasty decision on 
a'question involving an immense amount 
of Church property ; and he felt strongly 
‘that the Committee had not before'thém at 
that moment the materials for legislation. 

Str GEORGE LEWIS said, he had not 
formed any strong opinion on: the matter, 
but he took it in this way, that the Com- 
missioners, who devoted great attention ‘to 
the subject, had acted upon a certain prin- 
ciple, which they believed to be important 
for preserving the value of the property 
committed to their care. That was the 
report they made to the Executive Go- 
vernment, and; therefore; he did’ not feel | 
justified in giving up that principle. He | 
should be glad if the question could be ‘ar- | 
bitrated on fair principles; and by persons | 
acting under a feeling of official responsi- | 
bility, but he should not like to see it | 
committed to the chance decision of profes- 
sional surveyors. He was not desirous of | 
making what might be considered a hard 
bargain on the part of the Church, as 
against the lessees, and he would be happy 
if this matter could be arbitrated upon a 
fair principle by a person acting under a | 
sense of responsibility, but his right hon. 
‘Friend had not ‘suggested any means by 
which that end might be attained. 

Sin JAMES GRAHAM said, each party 

might:appoint an’ arbitrator, and,’ in case 
‘of their disagreeing, an umpire should. be 
appointed. The only question was by 
whom: At the present moment, he should 
be sorry to impose the task upon the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster; but there 
was the Vice-Chancellor of the Duchy, 
who-was a lawyer of distinction, and hold- 
ing his office permanently ;—he would be 
i most proper person to decide a matter of 
this nature. 

Mr..Newpreate and Mr. Mowzray ap- 

proved of the suggestion of the right hon. 
Baronet. 
‘) Mr. HENLEY said, the importance of 
this: question could: hardly be overrated, 
and he hoped it would be dealt withion 
the bringing up of the Report. 
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Sir GRORGE LEWIS ‘shia, if it 4vas 
thought ‘that’ the Home Secrétary ‘might 
not exercise an impartial judgment in the 
matter, he would suggest the ‘Lord Chati- 
cellor, who'would be above all such 'sus- 
picion. In the meantime the clause, ‘as 
proposed to be amended, might be passed, 
and he would be prepared on the Report 
to make some proposition on this subject, 
which he hoped would be acceptable to 
the House. 

Mr. FREELAND said, that if the Home 
Secretary would undertake’ to bring wpa 
clause’ on the Report incorporating’ his 
proposal as to house ‘property with’ the 
suggestion of the right hon. Baronet (Sir 
James Graham) as regarded the appoint- 
ment of an umpire, he (Mr. Freeland) 
would not now press his Amendment. 

Srr GEORGE LEWIS, in order that 
there might be no mistake, would repeat 
what he meant to do. He would now ac- 
cede to the Amendment proposed by the 
hon. Member for Winchesier, and would 
bring up on the Report a clause declaving 
the system of arbitration to be followed in 
the case of house property, and providing 
for the appointment of an umpire, 

Amendment, as proposed by Mr. Bon- 
Ham Carter, was then agreed fo. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clauses 33 to 43 agreed to. 

Clauses 44, 45, and 46, struck out. 

Remaining Clauses agreed to. 


Mr. FREELAND then proposed to in- 
sert the following clauses :— 


“The Ecclesiastical Commissioners shall not, 
except under special circumstances, assign ag a 
permanent endowment to any Ecclesiastical Cor- 
poration, sole or aggregate, lands or hereditaments 
lying within the boundaries of any Parliamentary 
Borough,. or{ within two miles of the cathedral 
ehurch of any cathedral town, and not, being lands 
or hereditaments used or to be used as a residence, 
or as residences of any Ecclesiastical Corporation, 
sole or aggregate, or as a school, cathedral, or 
chureh, or lands and lhereditaments adjoining to 
and intended to be ‘oceupied with such residence 
or residences, schoo!, cathedral, or church respec- 
tively,” 

“Jn any ease in which it shall bé found impos- 
sible or inexpedient to give effect to the provision 
lastly hereinbefore contained, the said Eeclesias- 
tical Commissioners shall lay upon the Table of 
both Llouses of Parliament, if Parliament be then 
sitting, or, if not, then within one month after the 
then next sitting of Patliament, a statement of 
the contents ‘and position of the estate proposed 
to be assigned, and of the grounds on which it has 
been found impossible or inexpedient to give effect 
to the provision, lastly hereinbefore contained; and 
if at the end of forty days after thé presentation of 
such’ statement no Address praying the! Crown to 
withhold its ¢onsent from: any such! arrangement 
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shall be presented by: either House jof Parliament, 
the said, Commissioners. from and; after the ex- 
piration of such period shall take the necessary 
steps for carrying the proposed arrangement into 
effect.” 


He'said he was most anxious that these 
Amendments should be introduced into the 
Bill. He thought that if\lands were. re- 
transferred as permanent’ endowments: to 
Keclésiastical Corporations within or in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Parliamentary 
boroughs or cathedral towns great political 
jealousy would arise, ‘in ‘consequence of the 
‘change of tenure now about to be intro- 
duced with reference ‘to ehurch property. 
According to the old system the lessee, 
80 long ‘as he’ paid the renewal ‘fines and 
quit-rents, was virtually the owner of the 
property. At dll events, he was’politically 
independent. But, according to the pro- 
posed new system,’ the lessee of church 
‘lands was ‘to’ hold them ‘at: rack-rent for 
aterm, or as tenant from year to year. 
They might thus become a source of great 
‘political ‘influence, especially if (as with- 
out doubt they would be, if situate within 
‘or near'a borough) they were what ‘are 
‘ealléd accommodation lands. The retrans- 
fer, too, of lands near towns as permanent 
‘estates was itiexpedient, as it would tend 
to stop building operations; for, although 
the lands would be subject to powers for 
enfranchising or granting ‘building leases, 
“yet, as'thé Ecclesiastical Corporations un- 
der thé proposed new system would have 
no interest in exer¢ising these powers, they 
“would probably be’ but seldom exercised. 
Srr GEORGE LEWIS said, if they 
“were making a ‘law ‘for Chichester: the 
proposed ‘clauses might be very proper, but 
as they were making laws for the’ whole 
‘country other places must ‘be considered 
as well: ‘The radius of two miles would, 
for: instance, ‘be wholly inapplicable as re- 
‘garded ‘London.’ He did ‘not: think it ex- 
‘ pedient that the Commissioners should be 
deprived of the discretionary power which 
they at présent’ possessed. 

Mz. HENLEY ‘said, he was very glad 
that’ the Government’ would not assent to 

‘the clauses. ~The matter ought to be left 
to' the diseretion of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
~ missioners. 

‘Ma. NEWDEGATE: said, he thought 
the hon.’ Gentleman: had’ hardly considered 
the importance of this Amendment. He 

‘‘hoped' the Home Secretary would continue 
‘his resistance to the élauses. 
Me: WHALLEY said,’ that’ although 
‘disposed to support the clauses of: the hon. 
Member for Chichester, he thought it right 
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to state that, representing a city: in which 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners had great 
estates within the borough, their manage 
ment of those estates was as rehbateatlh 
for doing the best that could be done for 
the property as for their abstaining from 
all political interference.’ The Commis 
sioners were quite entitled to this’ testi- 
mony. , Peterborough. and. its neighbour- 
hood: had derived; the greatest, benefit.from 
the operation of this Commission, and the 
freedom given to ecclesiastical property, as 
was manifest by the constant extension of 
buildings and improvements of all kinds, 
in consequence of. the, operation, of, this 
Commission, and he felt it right to bear 
his testimony a’ well ‘to’ their manage- 
ment as to the conduct of the Commission, 
in reference to political and local matters. 
He believed that he could bear. similar 
testimony for other places besides’ Peter- 
borough. ' 
Mrz. FREELAND said, that: the case of 
London referred to by the Home Secretary 
would fall within the exception on. the 
ground of special circumstances ’ referred 
to in the first of his clauses. As; -how- 
ever, there appeared to’ be-no chante of 
carrying these clauses on the present oe- 
casion he would not now press them to a 
division. 
Clauses withdrawn. 
Mr. FREELAND then proposed. the fol- 
lowing clause for the compulsory enfran- 
chisement of intermixed lands :— ~~ 
“In any casein. which ,lands, leased by,any 
Ecclesiastical Corporation lie intermixed with 
lands possessed ,by any lessee or trustee as, free- 
hold or copyhold of inheritance, the said Corpora- 
tion, with the approval io writing of the. said 
Chureh. Estates, Commissioners,, or the Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners, if the said lands, shall have 
become vested in them, shall, within three months 
after the receipt of a notice in, writing from, the 
said lessee, or trustee stating. that he is desirous 
of purchasing the lands so. leased,. offer for sale to 
such lessee or trustee the reversion of such lands ; 
and if the parties shall not be able, to.come.toan 
agreement as to.the value, of such reversion, then 
either party may require the other party to join 
in referring to arbitration the finding of the value 
of such reversion on the. principles andijn man- 
ner herein mentioned ; and when, such; value shall 
have been so found it shall be binding, om both 
parties, if: either party, require it, to complete the 
proposed arrangemént on'the terms settled by the 
arbitrators, or their unypité, as’ the casé may be.” 
After a’ few words of opposition from Bir 
Groner Lewis} izob od Tegra 
‘Clause’ withdrawn.’ ©” it to mol) 
Mik. FREELAND ‘then~ proposed the 
following Clause ':— laqa « Wolls 
‘« Wherever the estate ‘and! interest underany 
such lease or grant may be vested, in any-trustee 
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br! trastees; either expressly or: by implication‘of 
haw, and {any monies, stocks, funds, or securities 
for, money, are vested.in the, same trustees. or 
trustee, upon the same or. like trusts, it shall be 
jawfal for such trustées or trustee, with the con- 
sent’ of thée’person or persons entitled for the'time 
being to'the beneficial receipt ef: the dividends: or 
agnual proceeds of such monies, stocks, funds, or 
securities; if such; person or persons shall be 
capable of giving consent, or if, there shall be no 
Jerson capable of giving consent, or if such con- 
gent shall ‘be withheld-and the trustee or trustees 
shall consider such: a course essential to. the, in- 
4erest,of the parties entitled under the settlement, 
.then with the. sanction and approbation of the 
Court of Chancery, to be obtained on petition to 
fhe said Court, to raise out of such monies; or by 
sale of such stocks, funds, or securities, a sufficient 
sum for the purpose of purchasing the reversion 
of, or otherwise enfranchising, the. property com- 
rised in such leage or grant, and of procuring, 
‘if necessary for the purpose of énfranchisement, 
the renewal of such lease or grant, and to’pay and 
‘apply'the'same accordingly, and all payments and 
applications of ‘monies, or of ‘the; proceeds of. the 
sale of such stocks, funds, or securities; so. made 
as aforesaid, shall be valid and binding on all per- 
sons interested under the tfust, will, or settlement 
under or by which sitch’ monies, stocks, funds, or 
securities’ for money, may be ‘held in trust or 
settled) as aforesaid,;’ 
Clause agreed to. - 
Ma. FREELAND. then proposed the 
following Clause,:— 
“‘ In. any case in,which the, estate and interest 


under any lease or grant made by any Ecclesi- 

astical Corporation may be vested in any trustee 

or trustees, and such trustee or trustees shall 

not ‘have power) to sell, it /shall |bé Jawful for 

such trustee, or trustees, with, the; consent in 

writing of the pereon or persons entitled for the 
e 


time being to the beneficial receipt of the rent or 
anntal proceeds thereof, if such person or persons 
shall’ be ‘capable of giving consent, or if there 
shall’ be no person capablé of giving consent, or if 
‘such consent shall be'withheld and the trustee or 
trustees shall consider a’ sale essential to the in- 
terest of parties ‘erititled under the settlement, 
then with the ‘sanction and approbation of the 
“Court of Chancery, to be obtained ‘on petition to 
the ‘said Gourt;’ to sell and dispose'of all or any 
part of such ' property ;-and “in every such case 
“the purchase money shall be paid to such trustee 
‘ or trustees,’ whose receipt shall be a good °dis- 
“charge for the same ; and the’ money sb paid’ ‘to 
such trtistee ‘or trustees’ shall be invested and. be 
held’ by hin Or them ‘upon the same trusts, av far 
as the circumstances of the case will admit, as 
the leasehold ‘property, if not sold, would have 


“been ‘subject’ to.” 


Clause agreed to. 

Sir. GEORGE LEWIS said, if it could 
be shown. that any great evil arose from 
the: present. system of ehurch leases it 
might be desirable to submit, tojan infrac- 
tion of the lews of property which were 

oMsually .reeogniged din’ this country, and 
allow a system of compulsory jenfranchise- 
ments; He didinot» believe; however, that 
“dty ‘such case had ‘been -madevout..' Even 
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if there hadbeen ‘he did not think: 
Ought to adopt an ‘unilateral system’ If 
they, gave a power to the Jessee to compel 
the Church they ought to give a corres- 
ponding power to the Church. to: compel 
the lessee;,and) in many. instances there 
might be extreme ‘hardship in compelling 
the lessee to adopt the course which, the 
clause pointed, out. He could not, assent 
to the.introduction of, the clause. 
Clause negativod. orf 
Mz. HOWARD said, he would move a 
clause providing for the, augmentation of 
benefices up:to £100 per annum. In moy- 
ing this ¢lanse he wished ‘to call the atten- 
tion of the Committee ‘to the ‘condition of 
the poorer clergy, and ‘he would especially 
refer them to the case of ‘Carlisle and its 
neighbourhood.,, The Bishop, of the dio- 
cese ‘was. provided with a beautiful palace, 


fthi 


ithongh rather} too. far from; Carlisle for his 


clergy to; get at him, and the, Dean, and 
Chapter had.a large income: He believed 
that when certain leases fell in the income 
of the latter would amount to not less than 
£21,000 a year; and, as much of, this in- 
come would be derived from lands in’ the 
neighbourhood, he hoped the small livings 
in Carlisle would, in; due. time, receive; .an 
augmentation. There were four parish 2s 
in Carlisle; the population. was 70,000 ; 
and the highest stipend received by any of 
the - clergymen) was £150 a; year, while 
another received only, £85 a year.|, Mat- 


‘ters were still worse in, the country parts 


of the: diocese. There were 259 livings 
in’ the dioceses! 108 jof which; were less 
than £100 ) year; 69 Jess, than £80,.a 
year, and many of the incumbents received 
less than £50 a year.| In such ,cireum- 
stances the ‘Committee. would: see that,.it 
was impossible: to provide adequately for 
the spiritual instruction, of the people. , In 
old: times): when! the iitcumbents were. able 
to live frugally in the retired parishes 
among the hills, the evil was ;nat so. bad ; 
but the expense of. living .was now so 
much increased that they were hardlyable 
to sustain.themselves and their families. 
He was:informed by the Bishop.and other 
ecclesiastical authorities of the diocese that 
it was impossible to provide proper or effi- 
cient persons to give religious; instruction 
to the people: It might be said the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners had more populous 
places. than Carlisle to provide for, but 
surely they ought to, do. something forja 


| distri¢t so-destitute ag Carlisle. )He, would 


not ask; how,many fine palaces bad, been 
built, but.be) would) say that \there, was 
erpisowd wall 
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auch cause to’ complain of the past ‘and 
“present conduct of the Commissioners. In- 
stead of augnienting the livings of the poor 
clergy they had increased, he’ heard, the 
salaries of their own officials. 
be right in itself, but the object of the 
Commission being to make better provi- 
sion for the small livings, they should 
‘have been attended to in the first instance. 
He had heard the other day too that the 
Dean of York—a person deservedly popu- 
lar in the city had had his ‘salary greatly 
increased. That also might be a proper 
thing, but he maintained that the first 
duty of the Commissioners was to attend 
to the poor clergy. 
Clause brought up,’and read 1°. 


Mr. THOMPSON said, he should cordi- | 


ally support’the clause. He stated the case 
of a parish from which the Commissioners 
had drawn funds to the amount of be- 
tween £8,000 and £9,000. The living was 
a very small one, and there was no parson- 
age. An offer’ of contributions to the 
amount’ of £600 was made to the Commis- 
sioners if they would contribute £200 to 
the building of a parsonage, but they re- 
plied that the case did not come within 
their tules. In another ‘case where the 
living was £150 a year, and where the 
tithe rent-charge, of which the Commis- 
sioners had the réversion, was £2,800 a 
year, ‘they also said they could not make a 
grant, as it did not: come under their rules. 
Nobody disputed that the Dean of York 
was an excellent man, 'and he had no 
doubt that the money given to him by the 
Commissioners would be well spent, but 
that was not the question. ‘It was the 
duty of ‘the Commissioners in the ‘first in- 
stance to look to the comfort’ of those 
‘working clergy, who were straggling with 
the evils of poverty. ‘The great complaint 
against the Commission was that the funds 
were not expended in the relief of the most 
necessitous cases. 

Srr GEORGE LEWIS ' said, the Corm- 
mittee had decided the day previous in 
favour of a ‘proposition that would give to 
localities: in the neighbourhood of ‘lands 
held by the Commission ‘a ‘certain ‘prefer- 
ence; but his hon. Friend ‘now asked them 
to come to a decision which would be in- 
consistent with any such preference being 
given to local claims. He said the Com- 
mission ought to consider first the most 
necessitous cases. If that was done, then 
they must abandon all preference for par- 
ticular localities. But if the clause pro- 
posed by his hon. Friend were passed’ it 

Mr. Howard 
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would not effect any alteration’ of the ex. 
isting law. | He believed that ‘the Com. 
missioners. could ‘take “into considération 
any case that’ came before them; and there 
was nothing in the clause that would 
change their mode of procedure. If it was 
intended that beneficés under £100 were 
to have a' preference over all ‘others in’ the 
matter of augmentation, then the clatise 
was at variance with others that had gone 
before it. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he believed'the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners had adopted a 
rule that they would not give relief in an 
case where the population did’ not axial 
2,500. Why should the line be drawn ‘tt 


| that particular amount‘ of population?’ He 


thought the proposal’ of the hon. Member 
deserved ‘more ‘attention’ than’ it’ had re- 
eeived. The means of ‘the ‘poorer ‘clergy 
were niuch more restricted now’ than for- 
merly, in consequence of increased compe- 
tition in educational and literary’ pursuits; 
and the elergy were unable to’ apply their 
talents in other directions. He thought it 
would be very proper for Parliament to Tay 
down the rule that no’ elergyman should 
be expected to exist on less than' £80 or 
£100 a year. 
Mr. DEEDES said, no one regretted 
more than he did’ that there should be'a 
single incumbent with an‘ income of less 
than’ £100 a ‘year.’ Since-he had’ a seat 
at the Board he had anxiously taken into 
consideration every ‘such’ ease ‘that ‘had 
been brought’ forward; in point’ of fact, 
he ‘could tell his hon. Friend that every 
single case brought forward’ this ‘year had 
been gone into bya Committee) which 
was appointed for the purpose, and ‘cor- 
sisted of the Estates Committee! of the 
Commission, and ‘one or two other’ Meni- 
bers; and that, with one or two excep- 
tions, ‘where the’ population ‘was under 
100, grants had been given to all the ‘cases 
where the’ income was less than £100. 
But if they were to agree to’ this’ clause, 
the discretion of the Commissioners would 
be taken away'as to the appropriation of 
their funds. Every year the regulations 
under which the Commissioners 'agreéd ‘to 
receive applications for grants, were po 
lished ‘anid ‘cireulated as ‘widely’ a8 'pos- 
sible; and he might state ‘that, at the in- 
stance ofthe Bishop of Carlisle, ' the regi- 
lations were last year altered''so as 'to take 
into account area ‘as well as’ populution. 
A given day ‘was named as’ the’ last’ on 
which applications, coming from ‘ay part 
of 'the kingdom, ~would be received ‘for the 
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benefactions placed at the disposal of the 
Commissioners. These applications were 
all classified and gone into very carefully. 
The system under which benefactions were 
received, excluded from the benefit those 
poor parishes that could not offer benefac- 
tions; but he hoped to see a fund, say 
£10,000 a year, laid aside to meet such 
cases, They must be very careful, how- 
ever, that they did nothing to stop the 
stream of benevolence that had been pour- 
ing in for the last few years, Last year 
there were offers of not less than £237,000 
in the way of benefactions ; and he thought, 
therefore, they should be cautious lest, in 
making grants independent of benefactions, 
they took a step that would check this flow 
of liberality, Allusion had been made to 
the augmentation of the salary of the Dean 
of York. That was considered to be ne- 
cessary, in order to make the salary equal 
to what it was understood to be when the 
present dean was appointed. To make up 
the difference between what the salary 
was stated to be nominally, and the actual 
amount, the Commissioners had consented 
to make the augmentation. There was a 
difference of opinion on the subject, how- 
ever: and the opinion of the law officers 
of the Crown had been taken, That was 
in favour of the legality of the proceeding. 
He did not himself think that the Com- 
missioners ought to have taken that step 
without coming to. Parliament. 

Mr. SPOONER said, he cordially agreed 
with the hon. Member for East Kent (Mr. 
Deedes) that, the grant of £1,000 a year 
to. the Dean of York was a most unjusti- 
fiable proceeding, considering that there 
were incumbents starving on £80 a year. 
He hoped that. in future no such grant 
would. be made, till the actual wants of 
the poor clergy were supplied. 

Mr. CAYLEY said, he wished to know 
whether the Commissioners were precluded 
by any rule they had laid down from deal- 
ing with such cases, as the hon. Member 
for Cumberland had referred ta? 

Mz. DEEDES said, there was no rule 
laid down by the, Commissioners to pre- 
vent their considering any application that 
might be made to them. 

Mr, BARROW said, that in many cases 
the parishes, the value of whose livings 
was so small, had a fair claim upon ecapi- 
tular revenues, 

Siz JAMES GRAHAM observed that 
hitherto the attention of the Commission 
had been directed, to the spiritual destitu- 
tion. of the great masses of the commu- 
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nity. He did not deny that the poverty 
of the clergy in many instances was incon- 
sistent with the efficient spiritual instruc- 
tion of the people, and this was a matter 
which all must deeply regret, The rule 
of the Commission in former years had 
been to confine the augmentations to popu- 
lous places; but, at the instance of the 
Bishop of Carlisle, last year population 
alone ceased to be the consideration in such 
cases, and the question of area was com- 
bined with that of population. The con- 
sequence had been a considerable augmen- 
tation of the incomes of many of the poorer 
clergy in the diocese of Carlisle and else- 
where. It would be impossible, in his 
opinion, to adopt the rule that all livings 
should be brought up to £100 a year. 
Such a rule it would not be wise to adopt. 
He disapproved the augmentation of the 
income of the Dean of York. He thought 
it a matter of doubtful policy, and was of 
opinion that, though the Commission might 
have had the legal power to do so, it was 
a step which should not have been taken 
without coming to Parliament. Accord- 
ingly, he thought it bis duty, though un- 
successfully, to resist the augmentation. 

Mr. DEEDES pointed out that one 
effect. of the clause, if carried, would be to 
discourage the giving of endowments for 
more than £100.a year. They would have 
endowments of £50 or £60 a year, and 
then the Commissioners would be expected 
to raise them to £100. 

Mr. HOWARD said, it ought to be 
understood that such a rule should not pre- 
vail in the case of private patrons, unless 
a grant were made by the Commissioners 
to be met by one of equal amount from 
other sources. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he had always been 
in favour of giving great discretionary 
powers to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
but he believed that the exercise of that 
discretion in the case of the Dean of 
York’s salary would do more to shake the 
confidence of the public in the Commission 
than anything that had occurred for years, 
while it might lead the House to lay down 
hard rules for the guidance of the Com- 
missioners in future. 

Mr. WESTHEAD said, the office o 
Dean of York required a large expendi- 
ture, as a great deal of hospitality was ex- 
pected from him. Two years ago he pro- 
posed in the Bill then before the House 
that the salary of the future Deans should 
be £2,000 a year, and the people of York 
were quite willing, but they were not will- 
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ing ‘that the present: Dean’ should receive 
that) salary, as’ his private fortane ~was 
quite! adequate; but they thought that at 
the'‘next avoidance the salary ‘should be 
raised to the same amount as that of the 
Dean of Canterbury.) However, he wholly 
disapproved the:manner in which it had 
been done by the Ecdlesiastical Commis. 
sioners. 

Motion made, and question pat, * That 
the clause be read 'a'second time.” 

The: Committee divided: —~ Ayes \54; 
Noes 75: Majority 21. 

Viscount ENFIELD proposed to'add a 
clause after Clause 47, giving | compénsa- 
tion to the clergy within the Metropolitan 
area for the loss of fees in consequence of 
the discontinuance of burials in their 
chureh-yards; he stated that the Metro- 
politan Interments Act, which was passed 
ino1850, authorized the Board of Health 
by an order in Council to cause the discon- 
tinuance of. burials in parochial burial 
grounds, | That statute’ recognized: the 
rights of the incumbents to compensation 
for the -loss-of theit burial fees;' accord- 
ingly the General Board ‘of Health directed 
an inquiry into the claims for compensation 
under that Act ; the inquiry was conducted 


by Mr. C, Z. Macaulay, Assistant Secretary 
to the Board, and by Mr. H. R. Williams, 


Treasurer under that Act. These Gentle- 
men, having ascertained the facts bearing 
upon theseclaims, recommended the unnual 
amount which should be, given to each in- 
cumbent.. The result of these inquiries, 
including the sums claimed and allowed in 
the ease of each parish, has been. printed 
as ‘‘A return to an.order of the »House of 
Lords, dated April 26, 1858.” The clergy 
having had their claims thus investigated 
for the purpose of having compevsation 
given to them under the provisions of, an 
Act of Parliament were justified in expect- 
ing that they should not suffer pecuniary 
loss, by the disuse of asad burial grounds. 
But to this day they have not received the 
expected ompennets ion, for the Act of 1850 
was repealed in 1852 by, the Metropolitan 
Burials Act; the Board of Health ‘then lost 
all jurisdiction in the matter, ‘and the 


claims for compensation which that Board | 


had. investigated and .approved have re- 
mained unsatisfied to the. present time; 
these losses, have. been, alluded to in, the 
Report, of the Select Committee of. the 
House of; Lords. appointed. to inquire, into 
the, deficiency of the means of spiritual 
instruction, dated April 1858... An oppor- 
tunity for providing the,means for com- 
Mr. Westhead 
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pensating fhe! clergy now presénts: itself «! 
the Bill now before the Committee: pro-|; 
vides in Clause 47 that compensation shal 
be given from out! (if is! prestimted) ofthe 
funds in the ‘hands of the  Ecelesiastical; 
Commissioners to surveyors; lawyers, ‘dnd 
others who may suffer loss: by the charige 
made in the method of letting or mainag- 
ing church property, and «a \slight\ exten- 
sion of the provisions of that clause is all 
that*is required for granting compensation 
for the losses occasioned ' by’ the “diston- 
tinuance of burials/ in| the) | Metropolitan 
churches and churchyards. 

Sir GEORGE, LEWIS. admitted that 
great hardship had been caused by the loss! 
of fees in the way referred to, and) if: any: 


| means could be devised, without taking 


a charge on the funds of the Church; 'to:) 
make up incomes that had been so affected, ) 
he would ‘be glad to give it his best consi- 
deration, ‘but he; did: not think :it was. a) 
matter that eduld be provided for \in. the! 
present’ Bill, and, therefore, he must: ops: 
pose the clause. 

Clause negatived. 

Mr. ALCOCK moved to insert a liens 
enabling the’ Commissioners, if they should 
think fit, to release any rent-charge grant- 
ed, or transferred to them! by! way “of' ens: 
dowment. of any church or chapel, in con- 
sideration of the transfer into 'their mamés'\ 
ofa sum ‘in ‘consels producing dividends 
equal in amount. to such rént-charge, and 
also enabling them to release a'portion'of 
the lands on which a: \vent-charge: was: 
chargeable, provided that’ ‘the residue’ of!’ 
such lands was of sufficient. value wv pias 
the rent-charge, 

Clause agreed to. 


Mr, THOMPSON moved to adda elaited 


enabling: the. Commissioners to borrow: 


money from the governors of Queen Ante’s:'! 
Bounty or from the Exchequer Loan Com: 
missioners to make up any) deficien¢y aris-'’ 


ing from the:non-rénewal of: sree 
Clause negatived. 


Mn, JOHN LOCKE moved | a lithe eX 
tending the: benefit of the provisions i ‘im fas * 


your of lessees to sub-lessees. 

Clause agreed to. 

Mrz.. CAVENDISH: BEN TINOK, aids i 
he would move that the Commissioners bes! 
empowered to make! grants to suel persons *’ 
connected: with: St! Paul’s Cathedral atid 
Westminster Abbey as had actepted 2 dom" 
mutation, of their claims in 1840. “Bho 
Ecclesiastical ‘Commissioners | felt) 'them+:!! 
selves compelled-to discontinue the Cage Hh 
which had been made, and ‘his object was! 
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to prevent the reimposition of the fees by 
the vergers who had accepted the commu- 


tation. ree 

Sm: GEORGE LEWIS expressed his 
opinion that the clause was unnecessary. 

Clause negatived. 

House resumed. 

Bill reported ; a8 amended, to be con- 
sidered 7b-morrow. 


STORES SENT TO INDIA.—QUESTION. 


Sm DE LACY EVANS said; he put a 
question the other night to the Secretary 
of ‘State for War! with regard to’ some 
letters from the Bombay Government and 
other matters relating to the administration 
of:the War Department. The right hon. 
Gentleman did not recollect the dates of the 
Corréspondence ; and he therefore begged 
now to give notice that he would put his 
question to-morrow, and specify the dates 
of the several papers which he wished to 
see produced: [Sit Onartes Woop was 
understood to intimate to the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman that he might put his 
question at once. ]' | He had, therefore, ‘to 
ask! the Secretary of State for War, Whe- 
ther he had not received from: the. Secre- 
tary of State for India in Council:a letter 
from the Bombay Government, dated 25th 
of February, 1860, with an enclosed letter 
from: the Inspector General of Ordnance 
in Bombay, dated 80th of November, 1859, 
together with the copy of a letter from 
the Bombay Government, dated 12th of 
March,'1860, with an enclosure from the 
Inspector General, dated 15th of Decem- 
ber, 1859, all relating to stores sent from 
this country to India? He had also to ask 
whether there will’ be ‘any objection’ to 
laying: Copies of this Correspondence on 
the Table: of ‘the House, together’ with 
Copies )of arly Corréspondence concerning 
the recall by the Council of India of cer- 
tain Storekeepérs recently sent to India 
by the Secretary of State for War. 

Six CHARLES: WOOD: IT thought, 
Sir, that-my hon. and@ gallant Friend was 
going to put a question as to a misappre- 
hension which arose respecting the answer 
given by my tight ‘hon! ' Friend’ the Secre- 
tary’ of: State for War, and not to put so 
extensive a question as the one he has just 
read: The answer given by my right hon. 
Friend: the' other ‘night has led 'to con- 
siderable misapprehension. I supposed that 
the question of my hon. and gallant Friend 
referred. to'a letter relating to some Ar- 
tillery Stores which were sent out ‘to meet 
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| the demands of the service in India. ‘On 
' that subject a letter was’ written to the 
War Office on the 12th of May, to which 
we have not yet received an answer, My 
right hon. Friend stated the other night 
that he had addressed a letter to us in No- 
vember, to which he had not’ received an 
answer. The hon. Member for Birming- 
ham (Mr. Bright) took notice of that, and 
said that. it was much after the fashion 
of the India House. Literally, my right 
hon. Friend was correct. No answer was 
sent to his letter, but the reason was that 
a joint Committee of Officers of the Indian 
and War Departments was’ appointed, 
which fully investigated the subject to 
which that letter referred—namely, ‘the 
mode of supplying stores to India, and 
placed it upon a proper footing—that Co- 
lonels of regiments, instead of making re- 
quisitions home, shall make them to the 
loeal Governments, by whom the stores 
needed shall be obtained from this country. 
With reference to the subject of the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman’s question, I can 
only say that during the war stores were 
sent out with the Royal Artillery which 
are not now required: That probably was 
owing to the pressure of the mutiny, and 
would not have occurred in ordinary times. 


THE SPIRIT DUTIES.—QUESTION. 


Mr: BRIGHT: I suppose, Sir, that 
some night the question of the Duties 
upon Spirits will be brought forward again. 
I should like to ask the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether it is his intention to ask ‘the 
House to enact those duties permanently, 
or only for a year. With reference to 
recent: transactions, I should think that 
that was an important consideration. 

Tur CHANCELLOR or tus EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, the proposal which has been 
made by the Government is for a per- 
manent addition to the Spirit Duties. Of 
course, it will be competent to any hon. 
Member to move any Amendment in Com- 
mittee on the Bill. 

Mr. BRIGHT: The right hon. Gentle- 
man does not understand my meaning. I 
did not intend to ask whether the addition 
would be permanent, that is, should con- 
tinue as long as the Spirit Duties last, 
but whether in the Bill the tax upon 
spirits would be made an annual tax, so 
that it should come under the review of 
the House ‘next Session; because IT pre- 
sume that, after what has taken place, 
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that will be the course which the House 
will in future adopt with regard to all new 
taxes. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tur EXCHE- 
QUER: The question of the hon. Member 
is more extensive than I had supposed. 
The Bill as it now stands, without any 
limit. of time, will have the effect of en- 
acting the Spirit Duties permanently. 


THE LOAN OF APRIL, 1855. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. HUBBARD said, he rose to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department what are 
the rates at which he estimates the interest 
attaching severally to the Three per Cent 
Consolidated Annuities and to. the Thirty 
Years’ Annuities, given in consideration 
for the Loan of £16,000,000 which. he 
made as Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
April, 1855? 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS: Sir, I am afraid 

, that I cannot give a perfectly direct reply 
foto the question of the hon. Gentleman, on 
inaccount of the manner in which that Loan 
an-vas contracted; but I will give the best an- 
1 Swerin my power. Assuming thatthe Loan 
of £16,000,000 in April, 1855, might have 
been raised at £88, if the whole had been 
raised in Consols, which leaves. a bonus 
of only £2 for risk, &c., Consols being 
quoted at £90 at the time of the Loan, 
the interest payable on that portion of the 
Loan of £16,000,000 which is represented 
by Consols may be taken at about £3 8s. 
per cent sterling. The bidding was in one 
sum for both Consols and Annuities, As- 
suming, therefore, that the remaining £12 
represents the capital received for the an- 
nuity of 14s. 6d. for thirty years, which 
is equal to a perpetuity of 98,, the interest 
payable on this portion of the Loan may 
be taken at about £3 15s. per cent. ster- 
ling. Therefore, the difference in the rate 
of interest, according to my calculation, is 
that between £3 8s. and £3 15s. That is 
matter of calculation, and may be dis- 
puted; the following, however, is matter 
of fact, and cannot. _ The present price of 
the Annuity is about £163 per £1 annuity, 
up to April, 1885— about twenty-five years. 
This gives an interest of £5 18s, 6d. per 
cent, which includes about £2. 10s. for 
sinking fund; this leaves £3 8s. 6d. for 
interest per cent sterling, According to 
the present price of Consols; you may say 
that a 3 per cent annuity is worth about 
from £3 4s. to £3. 6s., and. therefore 


Mr. Bright 





the difference, as I submit, between, the 
price of Consols now and that: of. these 
Annuities is not. much more than) 2s, 69, 
per cent. 

Mr. HUBBARD gave notice . that. he 
should to-morrow call the attention of the 
House to the impolicy of raising, money 
by loans repayable by terminable Annui- 
ties, 


THE WAR IN SICILY.—QUESTION, 


Mx. DARBY GRIFFITH. said,..,he 
would beg to ask the noble Lord, the Se- 
eretary of State for Foreign Affairs, /Whe- 
ther any proposition has been made to Her 
Majesty’s Government by the Special En- 
voy of the Neapolitan Government, lately 
arrived here, that the English Government 
should join with the other Powers in im- 
posing and enforcing, by the means'at 
their command, an armistice for six months 
between the Neapolitan Government and 
the Sicilian Government under General 
Garibaldi; and whether Her Majesty's 
Government have any intention of enter- 
taining any such proposition ? 

Lorpd JOHN RUSSELL: Sir—In: aa- 
swer to the present question, I have to 
state that it is true that an Envoy from 
the Neapolitan Government has lately ar- 
rived in this country, and has. proposed 
to Her Mojesty’s Government. that, they 
should mediate between the King of :the 
Two Sieilies and Garibaldi; and. that, if 
that mediation, for the purpose of obtain 
ing an armistice, and providing that there 
should be no attack upon the territories of 
the King of the Two Sicilies on the main- 
land, shonld not be accepted. by: Garibaldi, 
force should be used by the Governments 
of Great Britain and France, with a view 
of imposing such an armistice upon,him, 
To that proposition Her Majesty’s Govern: 
ment have declined. to assent. ils 


PUBLIC BUSINESS. 


Viscounr. PALMERSTON : Sir, J, rise 
to make a Motion of which I gave, ne- 
tice the other day, with a view, of facili 
tating the disposal of the, business. of the 
Session. The Session; is now. ,.very) adr 
vanced; the period has, arrived when, ne 
Bills except measures of extreme urgency 
will be taken.up by the other House 
—at any rate when Bills brought in. by 
private Members have no chance of, pas 
ing through the, House. I, hope, there: 
fore, the House will not object to comag 
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to'a Resolution that on Tuesdays Orders 
of the Day shall have precedence of No- 
tices of ‘Motion, the Government orders 
having priority. I put on the paper a 
notice to ask the House to adopt the Reso- 
Jution in respect of Tuesday next, and 
each succeeding Tuesday during the re- 
mainder of the Session; but I find that 
hon. Members have Motions standing in 
their names for Tuesday next, and as I do 
not wish to interfere with them, I propose 
the rule shall commence on and after 
Tuesday se’nnight—Tucsday, August the 
7th, ‘and be continued on each succeeding 
Tuesday during the Session. 


Motion made, and Question proposed,— 

“That upon Tuesday the 7th day of August 
next, and upon every succeeding Tuesday during 
the remainder of the Session, Orders of the Day 
have precedence of Notices of Motions, Govern- 
ment Orders of the Day having priority.” 

Mr. DISRAELI: The House has, I 
think, shown during the Session no indis- 
position to assist the Government, as far 
as the arrangement of ‘time is concerned, 
in the prosecution of public business. 
Thursday was given to them after Whit- 
suntide without a murmur. The noble 
Viscount then proposed another change, 
by which the time of the House has been 
somewhat curtailed. It was proposed— 
and it seemed but a slight proposition at 
the time—that public business should com- 
menee at a quarter’ past four instead of 
half-past.. ‘hat arrangement, while” it 
has very considerably added to the incon- 
venience of independent Members, has not 
contributed, to any material extent, to the 
advancement of public business. The 
noble Lord now makes another proposition, 
that the House should give up to the Go- 
vernment the only day which remains for 
the use of independent Members. ‘here 
is ‘no disposition, I ‘am sure, to’ throw 
any difficulties in the way of proposi- 
tions of this kind made by the Govern- 
ment; but the House has a right to ex- 
pect in return that there should be an 
equally frank and accommodating spirit 
shown by the Government to the House. 
There is one subject, on which I must say 
the House has not been fairly treated by 
the Government.’ The measure to which I 
Yefer ‘is‘the oné noticed by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 


quer this evening—the Paper Duties Bill. 
That Bill is admitted by hon. Mem- 
bers'on both sides of the House to be a 
Measure of great interest and importance, 
and it is therefore incumbent on the Go- 
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vernment'to introduce it to the notice of 
the House at a time when it may be fairly 
and fully discussed. Although, however, 
inquiries from both sides with respect to it 
have been made «\ ith unexampled frequency 
—I myself having been obliged, almost in 
an intrusive manner, to press for informa- 
tion on the subject—we have not been fa- 
voured until to-night with any intimation 
from the Government as to their intentions; 
and now a day is proposed which appears 
to involve unreasonable and unexpected 
delay. I should certainly be sorry to op- 
pose the Motion of the noble Lord; but, if 
the House agrees to it, I think the Go- 
vernment ought to fix an earlier day than 
next Monday week for the introduction of 
the Paper Duties Bill, They ought to 
place that measure before us on the earliest 
day possible after next Monday, which is 
already appropriated. But I really cannot 
see why the Government should not, some 
days ago, have arranged for the introduc- 
tion of the Paper Duties Bill: to-morrow, 
when I believe we are only going into 
Committee of Supply. I think that would 
have been a proper time. However, I 
shall support the Government in the pre- 
sent Motion, provided we have an assur- 
anee from the noble Lord that he will 
bring forward the paper duties’ question 
on the earliest day after next Monday, 
which I suppose will be Thursday, seeing 
that the noble Lord does not now propose 
to take Tuesday, although I think that 
would not have been an unreasonable 
proposition on the’ part of the Govern- 
ment. The very best arrangement, in 
fact, would have been to take the Paper 
Duties Bill on Tuesday next; for the 
subjects which are to be brought ‘before 
us on that evening, though important are 
not urgent, and might be discussed at an 
early period of the Session with more 
advantage. I, therefore, think that we 
should give the Government Tuesdays at 
onee, and that the noble Lord should fix 
the Paper Duties Bill for next Tuesday ; 
but if that arrangement cannot be made— 
though I see no difficulty in the way— 
then [ shall be glad to support the modi- 
fied proposal of the noble Lord, on the 
clear understanding that the Paper Duties 
Bill will be brought under our considera- 
tion on the earliest day at the command 
of the Government after Monday next. 
Mr. HADFIELD said, that he, as an 
independent. Member, was willing to ‘give 
the Government every facility for bring- 
ing forward their important measure re- 
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lating to the paper, duties. That was a 
question which ought to be fairly and 
fully discussed, even though it should de- 
tain hon. Members in their places for two 
months. 

Str GEORGE BOWYER said, he 
thought the proposal which had been 
made by the noble Lord by no means un- 
reasonable. ~ But with regard to the intro- 
duction of Government Bills, he wished to 
call the attention of the Government to a 
Bill of great importance which was in his 
charge (the Roman Catholic Charities Bill.) 
It had met with very serious and uvex- 
pected difficulties, arising from the oppo- 
sition of hon. Gentlemen on his (Sir George 
Bowyer’s) side of the House, and unless 
the Government would allow a day for its 
full and ‘free discussion, the Bill would 
be lost, and the Roman Catholic ‘charities 
would be left to the administration of the 
Charity Commissioners. without the pro- 
tecting clauses which had been promised 
in the first instance. ; 

Mr. MONSELL said, that if every hon. 
Member had not the patriotism of the hon. 
and learned Member for Sheffield (Mr. 
Hadfield), all were agreed that the ques- 
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the House to understand, in’ sothe"niaing 
remarks, that’ he knew nothing abotit thé 
state of public business. A similar avowal 
was made by the noble Lord the’ Foreiga 
Secretary, ‘who stated that he ‘did’ not 
know what his noble Friend’s intentions 
were. Was it not very extraordinary that 
upon @ subject which interested the whole 
country, and which had given risé to’ seve 
ral debates in that House, there’ should 
have been so much indecision and delay? 
One of three things must have occurred: 
either there must ‘have been great’ disseti: 
sions in the Cabinet on the subject; ‘or 
there must have been some question perd- 
ing in France—such, for example, as‘that 
relating to the exportation of tags) with 
respect to which the Legislative Council 
had refused to carry out the ‘wishes of 'the 
Emperor—which it would be cotivenient 
to have settled’ beforehand ;- or’ the ’Go- 
vernment must have thought —to: quote 

Vor 


}a remark attributed to the ‘present 


Chancellor when he was Attorney General 
—that the end of the Session was the 
time for passing Bills without obstruction. 
The subject was discussed, not only in the 
House, but out of it; and it was ‘consi- 


tion of the paper duties ought to be set- | dered most extraordinary that this ques- 


tled as speedily as possible. 


He therefore | tion of the introduction of foreign paper 


wished to press upon Her Majesty's Go- | without duty should be delayed from day 
vernment the importance of discussing the | to day; and he felt sure’ that it was ‘not 
question on the earliest possible day. It | now satisfactory to the House to have it 
could not satisfactorily be dealt with | postponed till Monday week. 


except in a full House, and he did not 
think that on so late a day a large assem- 
blage of Members could be expected. 

Sir MINTO FARQUHAR observed, 
that the House had been placed in a rather 
singular position by what had occurred 
with regard to the paper duties. On Mon- 
day last his right hon. Friend the Member 
for Buckinghamshire asked when the mea- 
sure was to be introduced to the notice of 
the House. The noble Lord at the head 
of the Government promised a reply on 
the following day. It was very remark- 
able that on Monday evening, when the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
was making his interesting statement on 
the fortifications, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was not present. On the fol- 
lowing day matters were vice versd. The 
right hon, Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was present, but the noble 
Lord was not. His right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Disraeli) repeated his question, on the oc- 
casion, putting it to thé right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor. of the Exchequer. 
The ‘right’ hon. Gentleman, however, gave 


Mr, Hadfield 
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Viscount PALMERSTON: Hon. Gen- 
tlemen are very kind in making so many 
suggestions, but their propositions’ are’ so 
various and so difficult to carry out:that'I 
must adhere to the proposition which I 
have made, and ask the House ‘to agree to 
give Orders of the Day precedence of Notices 
of Motion on Tuesday se’rnight'and each 
succeeding Tuesday for the remainder ‘of 
the Session. ‘With regard to the observa- 
tions ‘made as to the answers given’ to 
inquiries on the ‘subject of a ‘particular 
measure, really if hon. Members ‘knew 
how difficult it is for Government to ‘settle 
the day on which particular business’ can 
come on, and how often ‘we ‘are “disap- 
pointed against our will by the manner in 
which discussions on other business’ ate 
continued, they would understand our difii- 
culty. If we say that on some future day 
we shall give an answer, it is in the belief 
that we will be able to do'so;' but the 
course of public business may be stich thit 
it is not only’ difficult’ but impossible to 
fix with certainty when a particular qiits- 
tion will come'on: Mit 8. 
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_ Mz. EDWIN JAMES, said, he wished 
the noble Lord would take, that, oppor- 
tupity. of informing the House what mea- 
sures the Government intended to proceed 
with and what to abandon. He, for one, 
felt surprised at the statement of the noble 
Lord that the House was to take on credit 
certain, important measures for the con- 
solidation. of the criminal law, which. were 
mentioned im the speech from the Throne, 
and which had come down from the House 
of Lords. That was the first. time he had 
ever heard such a statement made., . Why 
should the House of Commons take, on 
trust most. important..measures, coming 
from the, House of Lords, when that latter 
House refused to. take on trust the finan- 
cial. measures of the House of Commons? 
The, Bills he alluded..to. would require 
most. anxious consideration, and, as far as 
he was concerned, they would not be taken 
on trust. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, he thought, that 
the House, must have, heard with regret 
thatthe noble Lord had not given a more 
definite answer to. the; questions of the 
hon. Member .for Hertford as. to the in- 
tention of the Government with regard to 
the paper duty. , He could hardly believe 
it. possible that .the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
serious, when. he,,gravely told the House 
that if was his intention to postpone that 
important question till the, 6th of August. 
Such a postponement would scem like— 
though he would not impute,such an_in- 
tention. to. the right, hon. Gentleman — 
trifling with the business of the country. 
The right hon, Gentleman. was too old a 
Parliamentary campaigner not to know 
that, apart, from the abstract question whe- 
ther or no.a Member ought to. be in his 
place at. all, times, it, would be perfectly 
impossible to get a full attendance of the 
House at that period, The hon. Member 
for Birmingham smiled and:shook his head, 
but ‘he would, agree as to the fact. He 
asked, when the great importance attach- 
ed to this subject was considered, whether 
it. was dealing fairly by the, House or, the 
country, to, postpone, the discussion one 
moment later, than possible, There was 
the whole of the following week, and with- 
out. wishing to impute any such motive to 
the Chancellor, of. the Exchequer; yet, if 
the ,right. hon. Gentleman persevered. in 
postponing, the discussion of the question 
elating to. the, paper duty to such a dis- 
tant day, when it would, be impossible to 
obtain a full attendance of the House, it 
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would look-very much as if the right hon, 
Gentleman thought. that there would, be a 
better, chance of sueceeding with his mea- 
sure in an empty House than ima full one, 

Mr. MALINS said, he too was sorry 
that the Goyernment had not distinctly 
stated what Bills they did not, intend to 
proceed with. ,The Companies Bill, a 
consolidation; Bill, containing about 300 
clauses, had been before Parliament for 
about. three months, and did the Goyern- 
ment expect that the House would take a 
Bill of that sort on, credit? Then, there 
were seven different Bills for the consoli- 
dation of different branches of the criminal 
law; and the House must either go through 
them clause by clause — which was im- 
possible—or take them on credit. They 
contained at least 1,000 ¢lauses, and the 
noble Lord grarely proposed that they 
should be. passed without any one Mem- 
ber in the House knowing their contents. 
He wished the noble Lord would state to- 
morrow night what measures the Govern- 
ment intended to proceed with and what 
to drop. 

Sin GEORGE GREY said, the question 
of what.measures should, and what mea- 
sures should not, be proceeded with, had 
to a great extent been decided already. 
‘The Bankruptcy, Bill, the Corrupt Prac- 
tices Amendment Act, the Highways Bill, 
the Scotch Wine Licences, and the Savings 
Bank Bill, had all been disposed of, and 
the orders respecting, them discharged, 
and no other Bill remained on the Orders, 
on which any discussion was anticipated, 
which was, in the hands of the, Govern- 
ment. The reason why the Companies 
Lill, and other measures had not been pro- 
ceeded with, was owing to the decision of 
the House of Lords not to take any ordi- 
nary Bill after a given day, and the ne- 
cessary consequence was, that all the mea- 
sures which ,came down from the Lords 
were postponed till others had been con- 
sidered. The day fixed expired, he be- 
lieved, that day, and the, hon, and learn- 
ed Member who had charge of the Bill 
could obtain a day for bringing it forward. 
He would. suggest to the hon, Member for 
Guildford ,(Mr.. Boyill) who had charge of 
an important Bill, and to the hon. Member 
(Sir George Bowyer) who had charge of 
the Roman Catholic Charities. Bill, to look 
to Wednesday as a suitable day for placing 
their Notices on the Paper, 

Sm, JOHN PAKINGTON ;. I confess I 
am much, disappointed that the right hon. 
Gentleman has not intimated that it is the 
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the strong representations which have been 
made on this side of the House respect- 
ing the great inconvenience of the course 
which they are taking. I think we have 
some reason to complain of the state of the 
business on the Paper. he House must 
recollect that not long ago the noble Lord 
promised to state what business would, 
and what would not, be proceeded with. 
It is extremely inconvenient to have a 
long list of orders constantly on the Paper 
when ‘the House does not know which of 
them will really come on; and I ask why 
have the Government not supplied us with 
this information? But my object in rising 
is chiefly to complain of the conduct of 
the Government with regard to the impor- 
tant discussion on the paper duties. The 
noble Lord says it is extremely difficult 
for the Government in the conduct of bu- 
siness to be able to state on what night 
Bills will be brought on. That I can 
easily understand; but it was no more 
difficult last Tuesday than on Monday, 
and on Monday the noble Lord volun- 
teered the statement that next evening he 
would fix aday for this discussion. My 
right hon. Friend was accordingly in his 
place. He appealed to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
then to the noble Lord the Foreign Secre- 
tary, and both said they were unable to 
answer the question. But that was not 
all. The noble Lord the Foreign Secre- 
tary said he had that morning received a 
communication from the Prime Minister, 
informing him that he was coming down 
to make the expected statement, and we 
were told that he would no doubt do so 
in the course of the evening. No. such 
statement, however, has been made to this 
day; and this rather strengthens a state- 
ment made to me only last ‘Tuesday, which 
at the time I received with some incredu- 
lity—namely, that a regular supporter of 
the Government went to them and said, 
“‘What are you going to do about these 
paper duties? Why do not you fix a 
day? If you do not take care, and if 
you postpone the question so late, the 
Conservatives will have left town, and we 
shall carry it.” I can easily understand, 
on the part of some of the usual support- 
ers of the Government that some such 
alarm may exist; but, on the part of the 
Ministry it does look as though they wish- 
ed by further delay to bring on this ques- 
tion when the House is more thinly at- 
tended than it now is. Looking at the 
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made to the Government, and the ‘incon- 
venience which delay will cause to many 
hon. Members, I think that before ‘we ae- 
ecde to the request of the Government 
respecting the Tuesdays, we have a fair 
right to expect them either to fix the dis. 
cussion for Thursday next, or adduce some 
better reason for its postponement than 
they have hitherto given. 

Tux CHANCELLOR or tur EXCHE- 
QUER: I wish to say one word only, in 
the first place, on a very small point. It 
has been stated that’ the Savings Banks 
Bill has been disposed of ; ‘virtually; ‘no 
doubt, that is so. But there areminor 
questions connected with it which ‘may 
have to be carried forward. I mention 
that to prevent misunderstanding. It is 
not absolutely disposed of, though, as re- 
gards all the material and controverted 
questions involved, it certainly is disposed 
of for the year. I will now answer the 
challenge of the right hon. Gentleman (Sir 
John Pakington) and the hon: Member 
(Mr. Bentinck) on the subject:of the pa- 
per duties. The hon. Gentleman said ‘he 
thought it must have been the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer who had postponed the 
discussion of this Bill in the expectation 
of carrying it by such postponement; and 
he likewise said that it was utterly impos- 
sible to have a good attendance here on 
the 6th of August. Now, he is entirely 
mistaken in both those propositions. «I, 
myself, have seen an excellent attendance 
in this House, not on the 6th of August, 
but on the Ist of September, and TI do 
not imagine that the proposition respecting 
the paper duties will be postponed ‘till the 
Ist of September. As to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer being responsible for post- 
poning this business, I think if the hon. 
Member were conversant with the interior 
working and anatomy of any Administra- 
tion he would know, that all the Members 
of a Government are nominally and ha- 
bitually in a state of conflict as! to which 
of them shall bring on his own business 
first, and it certainly never happens that 
the person who is departmentally concern- 
ed in a Bill is voluntarily the agent in 
postponing it. Setting aside the commer- 
cial importance of this question of paper 
duties, it is a question on which a great 
deal of interest is concentrated. It is, 
therefore, a subject which cannot: be dis- 
posed of in a debate of an hour ‘or, two, 
but we must have a clear and unbroken 
evening to deai with it.) The Govern- 
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ment are, of course, aware that at. this 
period of the Session you cannot expect a 
large number of Gentlemen to remain per- 
manently in: town, and they have therefore 
thought that»they would best consult the 
general convenience of the House by se- 
lecting for the purpose of the discussion 
an unbroken evening, with regard to which 
they could give notice some: time before, 
and with a perfect. confidence of their 
ability |to.carry'\out the arrangement. 
That is the principle on which the Go- 
vernment have proceeded, Let us see, 
then, whether there is any intermediate 


day which would have satisfied these con- 


ditions. Monday will be devoted to the 
Fortification Question. Friday is not an 
unbroken evening; ond the Members of 
the Administration. have mournful expe- 
rience that no man can count on going on 
with the Orders on those evenings until 
ten or eleven o'clock. | Thursday is. the 
only other day at the disposal of the Go- 
vernment; and how is the hon. Gentleman 
to guarantee me that the subject of forti- 
fications may not require to be discussed 
on that evening also? That is a question 
of vast importance, and one upon which 
there has been very little discussion. Did 
l hear any Gentleman suggest that it was 
a question of no more importance than the 
paper duties? J shall not enter into any 
comparison. The two subjects are not én 
part materid, and it is difficult to bring 
them to any positive standard. But there 
is nothing so inconvenient as the inter- 
ruption of: important discussions. The 
Government. believe it will be the plea- 
sure of the House to come to a decision on 
the subject of fortifications in the course 
of next week; but they think themselves 
bound ; to’ keep open two days for the 
discussion. | [An hon. Messer: There is 
‘Tuesday. | Tuesday is not at the disposal 
of'the Government. We think it our duty 
to keep open Monday and Thursday for 
the \discussion on fortifications; and we do 
not think it convenient to appoint the pa- 
per duties for Friday in next week, when 
the debate might probably begin at nine or 
ten o'clock, and might have to be adjourn- 
ed: until Monday. That is the principle 
on which the Government arrangement is 
based, and it does not appear to me that 
we have'any option. 

Sik HUGH: CAIRNS: I think the right 


-hon. Gentleman’ the Chancellor of the 1x- 


chequer has give an extremely good rea- 
son why a different course should be pur- 
sued. from! that. ‘which he proposes. He 
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spoke of the inconvenienee attending the 
interruption of an important debate, and 
assumed the possibility that the discussion 
on the fortifications would not terminate 
on Monday evening. But what is the con- 
clusion from his premises? Why, that it 
would be! for the convenience of the House 
and of the country that a diseussion so in- 
terrupted should be, resumed, if possible, 
on the following day, and the Government 
in the course of the present Session have 
had very good reason for knowing that, if 
the debate were adjourned on the Monday, 
hon. Members who have Motions on the 
Paper for the following evening would in- 
terpose no difficulty in the way of its re- 
sumption then. I will therefore test the 
sincerity of the Government. Let them 
put the paper duties down for Thursday. 

Je shall then see whether the fortifica- 
tion debate terminates on that day, and 
if not, whether private Members on Tues- 
days will not. be ready to give way. If 
they are ready, the fortification debate 
may be resumed on Tuesday, and on Thurs- 
day the paper duties may come on. If 
they are not ready, we shall at all events 
bé in no worse position than now. And, 
cn the other hand, if the fortification de- 
bate terminates on Monday there will be 
uo difficulty in discussing the paper duties 
ou Thursday, and hon. Gentlemen who are 
anxious to take part in the discussion will 
be relieved from inconvenience. 

Mr. BRIGHT: One would suppose, 
from the observations of so many hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, that there was no 
difficulty in arranging these matters at the 
end of the Session. I find at the end of 
every Session that there is just this con- 
fusion and difficuity, and if hon. Gentle- 
men were in office they would have just 
the same difficulty, provided some of us 
were not to treat them with a little more 
consideration than they seem disposed to 
extend to the Government to-night. I have 
risen to appeal to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in a different sense. I do not 
ask him to avoid postponing the paper 
duties beyond the 6th of August, not be- 
cause all the world is expecting what will 
be done in this matter; for after all it is a 
question of three-farthings or seven-eighths 
of a penny per pound in the import duty 
on paper, and the course which the right 
hon. Gentleman proposes is greatly in fa- 
vour of the revenue, with which hon. 
Members opposite so. much sympathize. I 
ask because there is one point which ren- 
ders it most. essential that the question 





should be settled. At this, moment; there 
are coming; into this country, under the 
low duty provided for by the specific Ar- 
ticle in the Treaty, very considerable quan- 
tities of paper under the name of paper 
hangings, and, I think, card,board, and 
competing with the paper which is now 
paying a high duty and a high excise, 
That state of things cannot be allowed to 
go on, as it is injurious to trade,, and it is 
the, duty of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer—although the matter is not of the 
great importance which hon. Gentlemen 
opposite attribute to it—to see that it is 
not postponed longer than the day that is 
fixed, in order that the House should say 
whether the House will support the treaty 
which in an Address to the Queen it has 
already undertaken to support, or whether 
it, will not. The proposition is one strictly 
in accordance with the treaty, and one 
which the Government must formally place 
before the House, and which this House by 
a specific Address to the Crown has de- 
clared its readiness to support. 

Sm LAWRENCE PALK said, that if 
the attack upon that side of the House 
had come from any one but the hon. Mem; 
ber for, Birmingham (Mr. Bright), . he 
should have been surprised, for certainly 
no Government could have been treated 
with more consideration by its opponents 
than the present Government had been. 
Upon the other hand, he knew of no pre- 
vious instance in political history of a Go- 
vernment so entirely at the mercy of an 
Opposition as the present had been, and 
which had been treated with such forbear- 
ance by that Opposition. Never before 
had there been so much time wasted in 
quarrels between the Government and its 
supporters. Indeed he thought it was an 
indecorous thing that Government should 
be constantly assailed by its supporters, or 
be assailing them. But that evening was 
the climax. The House was willing to 
accede to anything the noble Lord asked, 
and only required in return that, the 
earliest possible day should be fixed for 
the discussion of the paper duties, Hon. 
Members had important duties to perform 
in their own districts. They had been 
called together earlier than usual, nomi- 
nally for the ‘despatch. of business ;” but 
even the noble Lord must, admit that in no 
former Session had so little, business been 
despatched with any useful result, It was 
only due to the House that the noble 
Lord should accede to the request, that 
had been made, and undertake to bring on 


Mr. Bright 
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the question of the paper, duty on Thurs 
day. next. 

Mr. HORSMAN:. I think. it, will, + 
obviously the most canyenient course that 
we should come to. no, decision, now,, but 
adjourn,, the , question,.until, to-morrow, 
when the Government can state, their, de- 
termination, after communicating with 
those hon. Members, who have notices,on 
the Paper for Tuesday next. With re, 
spect to, the paper duties, | cannot, under- 
stand why a different principle should be 
applied to financial legislation,at.the end 
of the Session from. that adopted at, the 
commencement. The Chancellor, of. the 
Exchequer has told us truly, that the paper 
manufacture is an important one, but, at 
the beginning of the Session we were told 
that such injury would be inflicted upon 
trade, and, commerce by having matters 
kept in.suspense, that even the forms. of 
the House were overridden, and scarcely, 
any time was allowed to consider the finan- 
cial, propositions that were made.. But 
this Resolution of the paper duty has been 
five months upon the table. ,Paper.is a 
most important, manufacture, , involving 
£1,500,000 of revenue, and whether paper 
manufacturers are right or, wrong in their 
views, still few hon. Members who. have 
been in communication with them, can fail 
to, believe that they are sincere in, their 
convictions that the effect of the proposed 
change will be a transfer of their business 
from England to the Continent. . If. that 
be their belief, surely when they ;come to 
our bar they, are entitled to have this im, 
portant subject considered while there is 
time and ample attendance to give it fair 
consideration. We have no right, without 
some good cause, to turn a, deaf ear. to 
their, application, and wher the Govern- 
ment. propose to, postpone this :question 
until, the 6th: of August, it; is. not too 
much to require them to state some strong 
reasons, for ;such almost. indefinite. post- 
ponement. I must say the state of busi- 
ness at this moment,,is; serious and per- 
plexing, and our agquiescing in this, pro- 
ceeding would make us, parties, to: the in- 
convenience it entails., [for one, am, not 
disposed to allow the relations, , between 
the Ministers and the House: tobe over- 
stepped quite so readily, as the noble Lord 
seems to suggest. Those relations. I. hold 
to be clear and indisputable... Ministers 
are selected and placed over each branch 
to administer the public, business. of the 
country, as, servants of the country, and 
they. have to give their attendance in, this 
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Fidtise 48 Sérvoritel of the ‘Howse. They 
have to come down to answer questions 
and td give ‘any information which may 
be'required, and there should’ be no waste 
of public timé, no indefinite postponement 
of important measures from the Ministers 
of the Crown not being’ in their places 
whén they aré watited. ‘Phere ‘has been 
during the last ‘few days great public in- 
converiénce from Ministers not being in 
attendance, and I must say I ‘agree with 
the right hon. Member’ for Butkingham- 
shire'that when they have been in their 
places the ‘answer's that ‘have been given, 
as on Monday and Tuesday ‘nights, were 
hardly réspectful ‘to the House. The com- 
plaints have hitherto ‘been confined to the 
paper ‘duty; “but now the House has-also to 
complain of the manner in which the ques- 
tion of fortifications is to be dealt with, be- 
cause! ‘we Who are interested cannot help 
complaining that that’ important question 
and,’ after the speech ‘of the noble Lord, 
T must say’ that grave question—has stdod 
postponed for a’ whole week because the 
Goverrithent took a most extraordinary and 
tutiprecedented course of placing a Resolu- 
tion before the House and calling upon 
us'to vote ''£2,000,000 without’ previous 
notice—a’ course ‘for which I ‘venture to 
say évén' the ‘oldest Member cannot’ re- 
member a precedent.’ ‘When I saw’ the 
vagué character of ‘the ‘Resolution I was 
amazed, and the hon.’ Member for ~ Bir- 
mingham very naturally objected to pro- 
eeed:'' The noble Lord very properly gave 
way, but those who came down to support 
the noble Lord as’ well as’ those who caine 
down’ to oppose’ ‘have a right ‘to complain 
that a whole week’ has ‘been lost ‘for the 
settlement''of sd’ important’ a question 
through the carelessness: ‘of the Govern- 
ment.’ There is ‘ariother question of a ¢on- 
stitutional character which has been raised 
to-night. 'I-heard with surprise a question 
on finaneé 'addtessed by the hon. Member 
for Buckingham’ to' the ‘Home Secretiry, 
which’ IT should have’ thought it was the 
duty of ‘thé Finance Minister ‘to answer. 
Are we to understand after the ‘occurrence 
of the other night that this hitherto ‘un- 
precédented course is to be adopted in fu- 
ture? [Sir Groner Lewis: The question 
related to a loan which I ‘negotiated.)' T 
understood that it related to, and implied 
a ‘comparison with, the loan ‘now about to 
be negotiated! “We had, héwever, a’ most 
important ‘financial proposition submitted 
in'a manner qiite unprecedented, ‘becatise 
hitherto’ a Vote’ for fortifications ‘Has’ been 
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bronght forward'in connection with the 
Budget.’ ' There has been an Estimate for 
the military department, and’ the money 
is found by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer: But in this case there has been no 
Estimate; there has been no proposition 
from the Chancellor of the Exchequer, he 
was not even present. when the question 
was brought forward. To-night, again, 
we haye the Home Secretary replying to a 
question ‘which the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer ought to have answered. I hope 
that when we come to discuss the question 
on Monday the Government will not lay 
themselves open to the creation of further 
delay by any hon. Member opposed to the 
proposal rising and refusing fo allow the 
matter to proceed because of ho opportunity 
for explanation ‘from the Minister who is 
entrusted with the finances of the country. 
We are now on the 26th of July, and the 
most important—the financial portion—of 
our business has yet to be gone through, and 
we shall be neglecting our duty if on every 
occasion we do not obtain from the Govern- 
ment precise information of the course 
they intend to pursue. We now see daily 
what is certainly a novelty; upon one im- 
portant ‘measure after another the Govern- 
ment is'defeated, and not only submitting 
to defeat, but positively showing an insen- 
sibility to it such as has never been wit- 
nessed before. ‘We huven ever before seen 
Ministérs undergoing defeat without mani- 
festing ‘any feeling or shame, and it is a 
question whether the House of Commons 
will allow a state of ‘things to continue 
which is most injurious to the public ‘in- 
terests, and damaging and degrading to all 
parties concerned. 

Str GEORGE LEWIS: The charge 
which my hon. Friend has brought against 
mé is—to use his own language—the most 
singular and ‘extraordinary I every heard, 
and when he talks’ of my conduct’ as un- 
constitutional, that is‘an example of rhe- 
torical inflation which F have never heard 
exceeded in ‘this House. What are the 
facts?’“The’ hon: Member for Bucking- 
ham (Mr. Hubbard) gave notice of a qués- 
tion to'me upon the subject of a loan which 
I negotiiited in 1855, when TI held the 
office of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
The hon.’ Gentleman himself put the ques- 
tion to me, and I did not in any way ori- 
ginate or suggest it. If I had declined to 
answer that question,. my refusal might 
have' been considered’ discourteous,’ or it 
might’ have been supposed that T was igno- 
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duty, partly out of: respect to the hon. Gen- 
tleman, and partly out of deference to’ the 
House, when a question was\asked upon a 
matter of fact, of which I had official cog- 
nizance, to give an answer to it. Now, 
what there is irregular or unconstitutional 
in that, surpasses my comprehension to 
imagine. On the contrary, if I had de- 
clined to answer the question put to me, 1 
should have justly exposed myself to the 
censure and disapprobation of the House. 

Mr, H. B. JOHNSTONE said, that if 
hon. Members would make shorter speeches 
there would be no counts out, and the 
public time would not be wasted. They 
saw the result of these long speeches at 
the end of the Session, when nothing had 
been done. He had never ‘detained the 
House for ten minutes, and he hoped he 
never should. If an hon. Member could 
not say what he had to say’ in twenty 
minutes, he ought not to have the ear of 
the House. He would give Ministers and 
ex-Ministers an unlimited time for speak- 
ing upon great questions; but twenty 
minutes was quite long enough for other 
Members to say all they had to say. 

Mr. HORSMAN said, he had meant to 
conclude by moving that the debate be 
adjourned until to-morrow. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: I understood, 
and other Members of the Government 
understood, that what hon. Members par- 
ticularly wished in regard to the paper 
duties, and that to which they attached 
importance, was that there should be cer- 
tainty relative to the day on which the 
discussion is to be taken. My noble Friend 
in arranging the business of the House na- 
turally considered how that certainty was 
to be obtained, and proposed Monday, the 
6th of August, as the day on which the 
paper duties could be brought on. But 
the hon. and learned Member for Belfast 
(Sir Hugh Cairns) proposes a mode by 
which, with two or three contingencies 
and uncertainties, you may fix the paper 
duties’ discussion—that is to say, if the 
discussion on the fortifications is not finish- 
ed on Monday night, then we are to con- 
sider whether the Gentlemen who have 
now the right of bringing on notices of 
Motion on Tuesday night will persist in 
those notices or not. The hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman thinks they will not persist 
in them, but that is evidently a matter 
quite of conjecture and uncertainty. Of 
course, there is this for them to consider— 
that, if they attach great importance to 
their Motions, they must cither bring them 
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on then, or give them up for the remainder 
of the Session.. Therefore, my noble Friend 
did not think right to propose to take that 
day from them: Those Motions relate to 
the Slave Trade, the Volunteers (Ireland), 
the business of the House, and|the Council 
of India. We have, no. particular reason 
for wishing those questions to be discussed, 
and the Government would ‘be very willing 
that hon. Members should give up these 
notices of Motion. But, if there is uncer: 
tainty on’ Monday night, uncertainty on 
Tuesday, and then the paper duties are put 
down for Thursday night, on a chance that 
they may come on, I think it would) be 
putting Members of this House to greater 
inconvenience than by the mode; we. pro- 
pose, None of these hon. Gentlemen have 
yet said that they mean to. give / up their 
right. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
says there are no other questions of im- 
portance fixed for Tuesday, but I think it 
is hardly fair for Gentlemen to .aake their 
own estimate of the importance of ques- 
tions. [Sir Hucw Carns: I did not say 
so. I understood from the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer that the ecaly thing that 
prevented Thursday being taken was the 
possibility of the Debate on Monday being 
adjourned,] What I was about, to say 
was that six weeks ago it was said that it 
would be necessary to go on with the Civil 
Service Estimates, and that postponing 
them beyond an carly day in June would 
certainly be unprecedented., Now, it:ap+ 
pears that there is no care for Votes in 
Committee of Supply or Civil Service Es- 
timates, but that all our attention ought 
to be given to the paper duties. The right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Horsman) last, year 
was very importunate on the question of 
fortifications. He said nothing was so im- 
portant as the question of. fortifications, 
and that we ought to have a loam upon 
them. The right hon. Gentleman is now 
quite indifferent on the subject, and he 
rather complains that it is not made, one 
of the ordinary Votes of Supply/ | [Mr. 
Horsman: No!] Yes, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman complained that my noble Friend 
had brought forward the. question of. for- 
tifications, and said thatthe usual course 
was that they should be brought forward 
in the Estimates of the year. If they were 
comprised in the ordinary Votes of Supply 
they would then be taken as part: jaf the 
appropriation of the year. But my noble 
Friend adopted, not. exactly the seheme.of 
the right hon. Gentleman,’ but the prineiple 
of the scheme for which she was so earnest 
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last year; in having a special loan for forti- 
fications. But the right hon. Gentleman 
how gives up all\care for the fortifications, 
concentrates his whole attention on the 
aper duties, and gives lectures to Her 
Kiajosty's Ministers as to the way in which 
the public business ought to be conducted. 
It may be that the official career of the 
right hon. Gentleman was so brilliant that 
every one else is at a great distance from 
him ‘in this respect. That may de the ease, 
but I do not think.‘any other Member is 
entitled to -hold;|‘this language. If hon. 
Members consent. to-give up ‘Tuesday there 
will be no’ objection to take the paper du- 
ties‘on Thursday, but as business stands at 
present it will be better to have certainty 
than uncertainty in regard to the day. 
Sin) WILLIAM MILES said, he could 
not’ but express his ‘astonishment at: the 
refusal of the Prime Minister to accede to 
what he thought a very proper suggestion 
—namely, that he should take the earliest 
possible day ‘for the diseussion on ‘the 
paper duties; because it appeared to him 
(Sir William Miles) that, if any argument 
could be adduced for an early considera- 
tion of that question, it was that given by 
the hon. Member for’ Birmingham. He 
stated that at the present moment there 
was a vast quantity of paper coming from 
foreign countries, and creating great con- 
fusion amongst the whole tradethroughout 
the country. It -was a very singular thing 
that, generally speaking,’ in all questions 
of adjourned debate no appeal was made 


to'private Members till the very night of 


the adjournment ; but from that night till 
‘Tuesday there was plenty of time te make 
un (appeal to hon. Members who had Mo- 
tions for Tuesday, and from the disposition 
which had: been ‘shown: by every private 
Member who had had a Motion during 
this Session, he felt confident that they 
would immediately give way. 

Sim GEORGE GREY: Then why do 
they: not'say so? 

Str WILLIAM MILES : Because they 
have not been asked. He could’ easily 
understand if they were asked and refused 
to give ‘way that ‘that would be a reason 
for postponement; but his own wish was 
to: have the paper duty discussed ‘as ‘carly 
as possible, and he could not-eonceive why 


‘the subject should not be put on the Paper 


for Thursday. ‘Some arrangement’ might 
still: bevcome toiwith hon. Meinbers:who 


thad:-given ‘notices: of' Motions, and’ ‘he 


should, ; with: that: view,: move that te 
Debate be Adjourned, ' 
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Motion made¢,' and ‘Question | proposed, 
‘“'That the Debate be now Adjourned.” 

Mr. MONCKTON: MILNES “said, an 
hon. Friend of his had an important no- 
tice of Motion for Tuesday, and he felt 
sure he would not give way. Nor was 
it likely that an hon. Member would sur- 
render his right, when it was considered 
that ‘Tuesday was the last day on which 
a Member would have an opportunity of 
bringing forward any Motion. | He trusted 
that his hon.- Friend opposite: would ‘not 
press his Amendment, because it was even 
doubtful .whether the question of the 
paper duties would come on so ‘soon -as 
Monday the 6th of August. 

Ma. CONINGHAM said, he wished to 
remind the House that it was wasting a 
groat deal: of time over this discussion. 
He wished also to assure the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer that on the subject of 
the paper duties he would reeeive a de- 
termined and energetic support from hon. 
Members below the gangway. 

Mr. VANSITTART said, it was most . 
important that the European Forces Bill 
should be considered without delay. Could 
not three out of the four Members ‘who 
had put down instructions give way: to the 
fourth, so that the House might have but 
one instruction to deal with? 

Mr. HORSMAN said, he wished to 
explain, in answer to the remarks of the 
noble Lord (Lord John Russell), that he 
did not complain of the financial proposals 
of the Government in regard to the na- 
tional defences. On the contrary, he ap- 
proved them, and came down to support 
them on Monday. What) he complained 
of was that the discussion had been put off 
in consequence of the irregularity te which 
he had alluded. He maintained, ‘however, 
that a Vote for fortifications was as much 
a part of the financial proposal of the year 
as any part of the Budget. It was there- 
fore the duty of the head of the depart- 
ment to ae & the estimate, and ‘of the 
Finance Minister to explain how ‘the 
money’ was to be raised. The Govern- 
ment had departed from the ordinary usage 
in the course they had taken. 

Sin JAMES ELPHINSTONE said; he 
thought that it was necessary to adjourn 
the debate in order to give time for the 
Government to negotiate with hon: Mem- 
bers who had notices upon’ the paper. 'The 
European Foreées {Indiu) Bill was of such 
importance that he ‘should feel it ‘his: duty 
to address the House upon it at! greater 


length than was usual w ith him. 
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"MR" SPEAKER ‘said, ‘the hon. Member 
could not then discuss that Bill. ° 

Mr. DISRAELT: T think it is not ex- 
pedient to press the adjournment of the 
Debate. ‘We’ have’ placed our views on 
this ‘subject’ before the leader‘of'the House. 
TY think’ they ‘are’ substantial; “and I am 
sorry the noble’ Lord has not aeted upon 
them. ‘But, ‘after all, in'a matter of this 
kind we'must leave much to the discre- 
tion! of the’ leader’ of this House. On a 
point in which the’ management of the 
busitiess ‘of the ‘House’ is concerned I 
think' the noble Lord, after previous com- 
munications ‘with ‘those hon. Members 
who ‘have Motions ‘for’ Tuesday,’ niight 
have been ‘able’ to move the Resolution 
which we find on the Paper—a Resolution 
which; under the ‘circumstances, ‘ appears 
to mea very proper one. In that case he 
would have had no difficulty whatever in 
appointing Thursday for the discussion of 
the duties on paper. I am still of opinion 
that’ Thursday would be a'much ‘more con- 
venient day for that purpose than Monday; 
but it is not clear now that’ the discussion 
would be certain ‘to take place on Thurs- 
day, And on such’ @ point as whether a 
Government measure should be brought 
forwird'‘cn a Thursday or a Monday, al- 
though the ‘feeling of the House upon it 
may ba be strong, I do not think it would 
be very’ courteous towards the Government 
to insist on their adoption of'our view: I 
trust, ‘therefore, ‘that’ my hon. Friend will 
not ‘press his’ Amendment, and that we 
shall’ accede to the ‘arrangement, although 
I‘ do not think’ it’ a ‘wise’ one, ‘which the 
Government have made for the coriduct of 
their own business. 

Sir WILLIAM MILES said, he would 
withdraw his Motion. | 

‘Motion, by leave, corthdrawn. 

Main Question put, ‘and agreed to. 

., Resolved, 

“That upon, Tuesday, the 7th day of August 
next, and upon every succeeding Tuesday during 
the remainder of the Session, Orders of ‘the Day 
have ‘precedénee of Notices ‘of Motions, ‘Govern- 
thent Orders of the day having priority:”’ 


‘EUROPEAN FORCES (INDIA) BILL. 

aan COMMITTEE, 

Order for Committee read: 

‘Mri (HENNESSY rose! to: move the 
Instruction’ to the Committee of which 
he had given notice. | A’ Select: Commit- 
tee which he had the honour to: obtain 
at an early ‘part! of the Session, and 
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which had been ' presided" over by) thé 
noble’ Lord the late Secretary of’ State 
for India’ (Lord Stanley), had investigated 
the whole subject of the manner in’ which 
the appomtments in the: eivil' service ‘at 
home were filled up,'‘and in their Report 
they recommended that the principle’ of 
open compétition should ‘be applied dare: 
fully and’ gradually! ‘to ‘admissions’ to the 
entire’ British civil service: | That recom: 
meridation was in accordance ‘both with 
the feeling out of’ doors ‘and with the 
whole current’ of present’ legislation, \ ‘A 
few nights ago, the Secretary for India 
placed a notice on’ the paper for leave 'té 
introduce ‘a ‘Bill to regulate the Indian 
eivil service, and it was then’ rumoured; 
whether rightly or wrongly, that the right 
hon. Gentleman~ intended ‘to very much 
alter and ‘curtail ‘the ‘system'-of open 
competition. ‘He hoped the Government 
would take this occasion to contradict that 
rumour. In his dissent to the Bill of the 
Government Mr. Prinsep stated that the 
measure omitted to notice an important 
point connected with ' the officéring of the 
Indian army which ought to engage’ the 
attention of Parliament. Mr. Prinsep'was 
quite correct ; and this omission rendered 
the Instruction ‘he (Mr. ‘Hennetsy) had 
been reqitested ‘to move, ‘absolutely neces- 
sary. By the Act; of: 1858 for the Go- 
vernment of India, it was provided: that 
one-tenth of the commissions for the Indian 
army should’ be placed ‘at the’ disposal of 
the officers who had served’ in’ India, ‘and 
that arrangement had still the force of! law: 
But under’ the present Bill what: would 
become of that arrangement? He would 
venture. to ‘recommend that that’ prin- 
ciple ‘should be ‘carried’ out. The "sys 
tem of open competition had been intro- 
duced into’ the civil: service: of! India as 
well as into the ‘scientifie’ ‘and! medical 
branches of itsarmy, and ‘it: had’ pro- 
duced the ‘most: beneficial results:':| He, 
therefore, wished to’ see'it extended gene+ 
rally ‘to ‘commissions in) the army, “It 
might be said that’ his Motion would in 
terfere with the’ patronage and: the . prero- 
gative of the Crown, but that objection 
had been satisfactorily disposed of by the 
President of ‘the Council im ‘a debate ‘in 
the other’ House two years: ago; whew it 
was shown that the same objection might 
equally ‘have ‘been ‘urged ) against: intro: 
ducmmg competitive examinations into'the 
civil service. According to the testimony 
of the highest authorities, and am 
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the Government, andthe right hon. Mem- 
ber for; Buekinghamshire, the sys‘em had 
operated with perfect suceess. | The right 
hon: , Gentleman (Mr. Disraeli), when 
Jeader-of the House, had said ;—‘‘ I ama 
firm, ‘though not a headstrong or extrava- 
gant supporter, of the competitive princi- 
ple for publie appointments, As far as. 1 
am able. to form: an.opinion, I think that 
principle, im its. practical, application, , has 
been entirely, suecessful.” Referring. to 
the apprehension, that; the power of the 
Crown, would |be too, much inereased by 
the Indian patronage, and to the fact that 
the middle classes, who gained India, would 
lose their share, ,he said—-‘‘ It. appears to 
me, that that difficulty which has baffled 
some of our wisest statesmen, and the,wis- 
dom of many Parliaments,; we have, in a 
great degree, solved) by; the creation and 
development of that very competitive prin- 
ciple of. which I,have been speaking.” 
Surely this was a; proper occasion to mani- 
fest our sense of the great advantages 
conferred on British India by the middle 
classes, and, a proper. oceasion likewise to 
show our appreciation of that generous and 
politic. principle — competitive examina- 
tions—which so: high an authority as the 


tight hon.:Gentleman (Mr, Disraeli) had 
thus. identified: with. the ‘successful , solu- 
tion of the capital problem) of ; Indian 


Government,; By his Insttuetion to the 
Committee, he proposed that the success- 
ful candidates: should pass | through , one 
of; the military, colleges, a. requisition 
which was in accordance with: the practice 
in foreign countries. Under the French 
system every successful candidate in: the 
competition was entitled, according: to: his 
means, £0 the:privilege of support from the 
State. The Prussian: system differed from: 
the French in many: respects. In the Prus- 
sian! system: the: Patronage: of ithe Crown 
was very ‘limited. The officers|)underwent 
a preliminary examination before the'colo- 
nel, and the principle: df open competi- 
tion wasadopted,;, The Austrian. system 
was still more competitive than the French 
system, throwing. open the! commissions 
of, the army: to! all ,,classes;) while ‘it 
also recognized the principle of. grant- 
ing commissions ito: the sons | of : officers! 
The Commissioners who had investigated 
this: subject had, boldly approached the 
question. of -the! expediency of throwing 
open the commissions in the British army 
tov all: classes: by the: establishment. of/a 
thorough competitive examination! Those 
examinations had; up-to the present, been 
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most. successful, and hethought the time had 
come when they should be extended. Long 
before the recent changes in: the Govern- 
ment of India were thought, of, Sir John 
Lawrence proposed that a large;proportion 
of the commissions in the Indian. army 
should be given, by open competitive exr 
amination, In late Reports presented..to 
Parliament, the success of competition can, 
didates, as contrasted with patronage can- 
didates, was shown. One of these Reports 
—that of the. Rev,, Canon Mosely—gives 
an account of a competition, at. Woolwich, 
in which fifty-three cadets were examined 
together—thirty who had got into the Aca, 
demy, on the, average about mine, months, 
by open competition, against; twenty-three 
patronage+appointed cadets, who had; been 
in, the Academy for periods varying from 
one year nine ‘months. to, two. years, nine 
months}. that isto say, it was a competi- 
tiou of patronage-appointed candidates spe- 
cially trained, chiefly in practical branches 
of the service, on an-average of two years, 
against; competition, cadets, trained, on an 
average of nine mouths., The first four 
places’ were won by competition cadets; 
the fifth by a, nominated cadet., Then 
came no less than nine competition, cadets, 
and only the last, two, places fell, to. the 
nomination cadets. ‘The results; of other 
competitions, of patronage-appointed and 
competition candidates were similar.. The 
usual objection to this plan was that the per- 
sons who would gain commissions, under it 
would be of a lower social rank than those 
who now held them, .and that this would 
have‘ an injurious effect upon the army; 
The futility of this, plea was abundantly, 
shown by the results of recent examina- 
tions for |the civil; service/and for gommis- 
sions in the scientific branches. of Her Ma, 
jesty’s army. Of the successful candidates 
in the former examination, the great ma- 
jority had been educated at the universi- 
ties, and of those who were candidates at 
one of the latter ‘one-third were sons of 
clergymen, one-third of private gentlemen 
and magistrates, a. large number sons of 
officers and barristers, and only 4 per cent 
were sons of persons in business. Con- 
sidering by whom India was won, and for 
a long time governed, the middle classes 
might, in his opinion, fairly receive more 
than 4 per cént, of. the: commissions in 
that country. ' Probably this wasione reason 
why SirJohn Lawrenee, in a memorandum, 
to.be found, duxong the papers..on, the Jor-i 
ganization «of):the Indian! army, xecomr; 


‘tended: that.a system: of }open competition 
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should be, established, There could be 
no doubt that under, the system indicated 
by his (Mr. Hennessy’s) instruction the 
Home Government would be relieved of 
an onerous and distressing task, Members 
of Parliament would be saved much trou- 
blesome solicitation, and, above all, the 
military administration of India would be 
conducted, with greater skill, with more 
economy, and, as a natural result of a 
higher educational standard, with a greater 
regard for the feelings and interests of the 
Native population. “Indeed, recent events 
furnished us with the most conclusive evi- 
dence that many of the British officers, 
entrusted with grave authority in India, 
had, from an ignorance of popular customs 
and a disregard of national habits and tra- 
ditions, giyen great cause of complaint and 
encouragement to disaffection. As long as 
we send out officers to India who seem 
inclined to treat the Natives as slaves, who 
seem unable or unwilling, to appreciate 
the noble qualities of that unfortunate 
people, and who add the grossest military 
outrages and insults to the civil mis- 
government and financial-burdens we have 
imposed upon them, so long will our rule 
in India be a blot upon civilization. The 
executive barbarity, the breaches of faith, 
the unfeeling disregard of Eastern customs 
and prejudices, and the military insolenee, 
‘which characterize British administration 
in India, might be traced, to a great ex- 
tent, to the ignorance and want of ability 
of those entrusted. with the Queen’s autho- 
rity.’ By sending out more intelligent and 
better educated men, something at least 
will be done to remedy these acknowledged 
evils, , Another,, though less important 
reason, influenced him in desiring to throw 
open the whole Eastern service, and sweep 
away the exclusive system of patronage. In 
Great Britain and Ireland there was a large 
number of. young men possessed, of good 
abilities, fair attainments, and an honour- 
able ambition, to whom it would be, only 
‘just that we should throw, open, some of 
the rewards to be obtained in India. On 
their behalf, and with an,earnest desire to 
promote the efficiency and increase the in- 
telligence of the Indian service, he begged 
leave to move the Tustruction to the Com- 
mittee of which he had given notice. 
Coronet SYKES seconded the Motion, 


Motion made, and Question proposed, — 
“That it be an Instruction to the Committee, 


that they have power ‘to inake provision therein 
that the’ half of alb-vacancies to be filled‘up:in the 
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Her Majosty’s line or local troops serving in ‘India 
be allotted to the sons ‘or orphans of officers; ling 
or local, or the sons: or orphans of Her Majesty’s 
Civil Service of India, who. have served. in India, 
and who; shall have passed the, prescribed, exami, 
nation, and that the remaining vacancies be filled 
up by open competition, the fi ti 
tors to pass through one of the Royal Military 
colleges.” 


Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT ‘said, he 
thought the Motion was not practically of 
a nature to carry out the excellent inten- 
tions of its author towards, the Indian 
military service and the Queen’s army 
generally. At present there was a,certain 
amount of the patronage of the Indian ser- 
vice, one-tenth of the whole, which was to 
be given to the orphans of officers in the 
Indian army, of the Civil Service of India, 
and of the Quecn’s officers serving.in India; 
but commissions, to he of ,any use to such 
persons, must be given without purchase, 
for.the option of a commission which cost 
at least £450 was no favour or advantage 
toa young man without means. ‘To meet 
that difficulty the Government had deter- 
mined that the, class he had’ mentioned 
should have, as far us possible, all their 
commissions, without purchase, upon en- 
tering any, one of, nine local regiments 
from whieh the system of purchase, as 
practised in the Queen's army, would be 
excluded; but. if half of all the commis- 
sions which, fell vacant, in the local army 
or in the Queen’s army serving in India 
were to be given to a certain class, the 
immense majority of those commissions 
would be, of course, with purchase, and 
therefore of no adyantage to the proposed 
recipients, He was not, an advocate for 
giving commissions to any particular class. 
The army was not made for officers, but 
officers for the army, and, he thought. a 
general system of entrance and promotion 
was far better than that of selecting a 
special elass for a, particular amount of 
patronage. If the attention of the hon. 
Gentleman, had been called ‘to the Report 
of the Committee on Military Organization, 
of which, the right hon. Baronet (Sir James 
Graham) had been Chairman, he would 
have seen how few commissions were avail- 
able without, purchase in time of peace in 
the Queen’s army, During times of war 
or anticipated war, however, they amount- 
ed to, a great number, From 1853.to 1859 
upwards of 3,000 commissions, were given 
away without purchase ; but previous to 
the late war the number of commissions 
disposed of without purchase was not more 
than, upon an average, sixteen per annum, 
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and in, some, years, it, fell as low as three, 
Of such commissions, a considerable num- 
ber must be given’ to non-commissioned 
officers who had earned their rank. If the 
hon, Member’s' Motion were agreed to, an 
enormous proportion of commissions would 
be given to the class of persons mentioned, 
as compared with other classes; and again 
they would be of no advantage, as the 
great majority of commissions by purchase 
would not be available for orphans or per- 
sons in distressed circumstances. The hon. 
Member had read a number of extracts in 
favour of open competition, but the object 
of his Motion was to limit the amount of 
competition. 

Notice taken that Forty Members were 
not present. House counted, and Forty 
Members being present— 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT resumed: At 
that, late period of the Session he did not 
expect that any hon. Gentleman would 
seek to deprive the Government of another 
day in the progress of business. The Go- 
vernment were maturing a plan for a better 
arrangement under which candidates hav- 
ing passed the Military College could ob- 
tain those commissions by purchase, after 
a successful competitive examination. In 
those arrangements the most scrupulous 
regard would be paid to the officers in the 
Indian Civil Service as well as to those in 
the Queen’s army. Under those circum- 
stances he trusted that the House would 
reject the proposition of the hon. Member 
for King’s County. 

_Cotonet SYKES said, the right hon. 
Gentleman, on a former occasion, had pooh- 
pokes the question of promotion in the 
ocal army, and now, to his surprise, he 
had endeavoured to induce the House to 
believe that it would be of no advantage to 
the sons of officers in the Indian. service 
to have.‘a right of nomination in conse- 

uence of their birth. The right. hon. 
Gentlewan seemed to forget that there 
were 4,980 European officers now on the 
list of the local army; and. it would re- 
quire 300 gentlemen a year to supply the 
yacancies which occurred in that number. 
The late Court of Directors, with a gene- 
rous consideration for the claims of old 
servants, military and civil, and for the 
sons of Royal officers who had served in 
India, used ‘to allot about three-fourths 
of their patronage in satisfaction of these 
claims. And what was now the prospect 
of these 4,980 officers? One-tenth, that 
is to say, about thirty appointments were 
annually to be allotted to the sons of those 
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officers. [Mr..Smoney Hersrrt: About 
twenty.} It appeared that there were 
only twenty allotted to them, so that 
the injustice was even greater than he had 
at first. supposed. Well, the officers in 
India now got their commissions without 
paying anything for them, and yet the 
right hon. Gentleman sought to make the 
House believe that the increased number 
to be allotted, as proposed by the instruc- 
tion to the Committee, would be of no ad- 
vantage to the orphan sons of officers— 
although it insured them Commissions 
gratuitously. The Royal army was just as 
much interested in this question as the 
local army. Upon the score of humanity 
even he trusted that the House would 
concur in the proposition of the hon. Mem- 
ber for the King’s County. 

Mr. MONCKTON MILNES said, he 
wished to read the protest of a member 
of the Indian Council, Mr. Willoughby, 
against some statements which had been 
made in that House :— 

“ Excluded from Parliament they have no means 
of defending themselves, even when unworthy mo- 
tives are imputed to them. They have been 
charged with a lust of power and a of pa- 
tronage. Strange that the gallant officer, who 
stated in Parliament that it was simply a question 
of patronage, should not have felt how he exposed 
to a similar retort those who advocate amalga- 
tion. Iam satisfied, however, that there is not a 
single individual in the council who would not wil- 
lingly relinquish the so-called patronage, and I 
would suggest the following mode for carrying out 
the object :— Let the number of cadetships now dis- 
tributed by the Secretary of State in Council among 
the sons of persons who have served in India, in 
the military or civil services of Her Majesty or 
the East India Company, be increased fron one- 
tenth (Clause 35, 21st and 22nd Victoria, cap. 56) 
to one-third or such other proportion as may be 
deemed expedient, and let the remainder be open to 
public competition into the Royal Military College 
at Addiscombe.”’ 


This was the declaration of one of those 
who were accused of unworthy motives in 
their attempt to uphold what from their 
knowledge and experience they believed to 
be the interests of India. 

Sm DE LACY EVANS said, he had 
hoped that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary for War, after the strong lan- 
guage he had made use of, would have re- 
mained in his place until the conclusion of 
the debate. For himself he felt bound to 
support the proposition of the hon. Mem- 
ber for the King’s County. It was a very 
remarkable circumstance that they had 
heard that night, for the first time, from 
the Secretary of State, for War, the word 
‘* purchase”’ introduced with regard to the 
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Indian army.’ Not a word had been: said 
about ‘purchase’ ‘before. Now they knew 
that the head of the Englisharmy was a 
determined supporter and promoter of the 
system of purchase, and that distinguished 
and illustrious personage was the most 
prominentin promoting the Bill which was 
now before the House.’ He should be sorry 
to use any strong language with respect to 
the Secretary: of State for India, or the 
Secretary of State for War, because he 
believed them more worthy of commisera- 
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tion than of indignation. He believed ‘they 
were compelled to take the course they did 
by a powerful influence which they felt 
themselves unable to resist. ‘Ihe Indian. 
Secretary was chargeable with inconsis- 
tency in this matter, for whereas he had, 
at a comparatively recent: period, brought 
forward # Bill providing for a local army 
in India, he now was ‘advocating o Bill 
which ‘wholly set aside former legislation. 
The right hon. Gentleman said the gravity 
of the mutiny in India bad compelled the 
Government to forego their ' intentions. 
Gentlemen who were induced with diffi- 
culty to interest themselves in Indian ques- 
tions supposed that he might be right, 
there bemg no papers for their guidance: 
Certain pertinacious persons, however, 
persisted in demanding these papers, The 
noble Viscount—who he was glad ‘to see 
was indulging in a nap as he required it— 
administered the most jocose rebuke to the 
right’ hon. Gentleman (Mr: Horsman) for 
his peculiar pertinacity ; but, whatever ob- 
jections might be urged to certain expres- 
sions which had escaped the right. hon. 
Gentleman, ‘those’ who had the interests of 
India at heart had some reason tofeel obliged 
to him for the course he had ‘pursued: 
was suggested on the part of the Govern- 
ment that their patronage and that of the 
Horse Guards should be waived and a 
college should’ be formed. But the ques- 
tion. was, who was to permit: persons to 
enter the college? Why, the Commander- 
in-Chief. And then the country was told 
that there was no patronage at all? Why, 
it was'a trick and a delusion. | He was in 
favour of the competitive system. In the 
Royal Commission on the Purchase Sys- 
tem Lord Panmure and the Commander- 
in-Chief expressed themselves very doubt- 
fully as to the eventual results of competi- 
tion ; and the supporters’ of the competi- 
tive system’ felt that) when two ‘persons 
of such high position and authérity spoke 
in this way'it was questionable whether 
the system would be maintained. ':; But 
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somehow the Members ! both ‘of: thé late; 
and the present) Government: listened /to- 
the’ representations of the examiners, and! 
after a year or two it was admitted: that. 
the system had answered: extremely well. 
The Earl of Derby, he believed, stated iri 
the ‘other House that only one appointment; 
made on the competitive | principle had 
proved unsatisfactory. Some’ persons at; 
first were horrified: ‘at the notion» that 
Commissions would be obtained by: young; 


‘men who had nothing in their favour ex-' 
}cept that they’ were rather clever ;'‘and 


such persons appeared to think that clever: 
ness was hot an! adequate | qualification. 
It turned ‘out, however, that those'young 
men were not’ only ciever, ‘but well-con- 
ducted, and “were ' competent, | both: phy- 
sically and mentally, for these appoint! 
ments. He thought, therefore; that unless 
the right ‘hon. ‘Gentleman. the: Secretary 
for India could bring forward ‘a. stténger 
case than had yet been |urged,! the general 
scope of the argument of the hom. Mem- 
ber (Mr. Pope Hennessy)! could not be ob+ 


jeeted to. The Secretary for War had made 


a remarkable’ observation: ; He. said that 
it had been ‘contended’ that: the : officers of 
the local European forees;in India were of 
a different class- from those who composed 
the officers’ of Her Majesty’s army, but that 
he did not believe a: word of it. ‘That was! 
a strong expression: considering that the: 
right hon. Gentleman had had no practical 
experience of either army, but:he (Sir De 
Lacy Evans) had experience of both, and 
insisted that there was a considerable dit: 
ference. ‘He had referred to the) Army 
Lists, and» whilé in the Indian; army he 
only found five names of | ‘‘ honourables,”’ 
in Her Majesty’s army there were 200 or! 
300 peers or sons: of peers among the ioffi- 
cers.' There was also,a Jarge infusion of 
the aristoeracy of wealth as well. as. of; 
blood. | Then-came back the original.ques- 
tion, was it wise to: put dn-end, to that 
body of middle-class officers who had ren- 
dered ‘such: good: service im India)? }- The: 
Resolution of the hon; Member might be 
open to question in’ details, but) upon the 
whole it ‘was one to which he:(Sir De Lacy 
Evans) should give his support. rdisly 

Sm EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, be! 
also would give his. cordial support ito, the: 
Motion ‘of the hon. Gentleman; opposite: 
The legislationon which ‘the right:hon:! 
Gentleman, the Secretary ‘for: India, jad: 
embarked, was of ‘at umexampled: charae-: 
ter. ‘The Government plan was. very wide 
and large; especially, that :portiom which! 
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provided that the troops of'the local Native 
service'should be officered by a selection 
from officers of the Line. He thought’ the 

st objections: were opposed ‘to that 
proposition; but as he had already pointed 
them out to the House, he should’ not re- 
peat them on the present occasion. The 
Bill would interfere with the existing law, 
not merely by giving large’ additional pa- 
tronage toa department in which the 
public had not the utmost confidence, but 
by interfering with the status and position 
of officers of the Indian Army, notwith- 
standing the guarantee of 1858. 

Sir CHARLES WOOD said, he could 

assure ‘the hon: Gentleman that the Bill, if 

, would not at all affeet the guarantee 
contained in the Act of 1858, and. never 
had been intended to do so. 

Question put— 

The House divided :—Ayes 15; Noes 
73: Majority 58. 

Sir JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, he 
rose to move that it be an Instruction to 
the Committee that they have power to 
make provision for the future regulation, 
discipline, and patronage of the European 
forces serving in India. The terms of his 
Motion were purposely ample to embrace 


all the aspects of the question he wished 
to bring under the notice of the House. 
He was far from wishing to embarrass the 
Hoase by making-a longer statement than 
was necessary; but he was of opinion that 
the attention given to Indian subjects by 
that House was hardly commensurate with 


their importance. Hehad endeavoured to 
improve what little personal experience he 
had on the subject by reading carefully all 
the papers which ‘had been brought: before 
Parliament onthe’ subject, and if it Had 
not been forthe: paucity of information, 
he should not-have presumed, sailor as-he 
was, to have-taken up the question:. In 
reading the various Minutes which had 
been drawn by the’ most distinguished In- 
dian: authorities: on’ this ‘subject, he had 
been struck with the great moral prepon- 
derance in favour’ of ‘maintaining a local 
force in India. In particular he had read 
the able' Minute drawn up: by Mr. Wil- 
loughby, and generally adhered to by the 
Members of! the’ Indian Couneilj/ which he 
believed to be the most exhaustive treatise 


on the subject which’ had been’ laid before’ 
Parliament: The! first paragraph related! 


to the danger: which ‘India would run un- 
der the new!system of ‘being denuded: of 
troops at a season of Imperial emergency. 
The Secretary of State for India might say 
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that there was no chance of this ever haps 
pening, but it had happened in the Cri- 
mean war, when troops: were withdrawn 
from India and never replaced.'. Many of 
the disasters attendant and consequent 
on the annexation of Oude were attributa- 
ble to that cause. Mr. Willoughby next 
brought forward | the sanitary considera- 
tions which rendered it. advisable that 
India should always be garrisoned. by sol- 
diers inured to the climate. His own ex- 
perience enabled him to. say that this was 
of vital importance. He had seen a regi- 
ment landed trom England in a first-rate 
state of efficiency decimated within a few 
weeks of its arrival by the effects of the 
climate., He well recoilected the frightful 
visitation in tiie neighbourhood of Banga- 
lore, when almost the entire wing of an 
European regiment was lost on its march 
from Bangalore to Madras. The 78th 
Regiment, in its march from Kurrachee 
to'Moultan, lost 2 officers, 25 sergeants, 
9 drummers, 439 men, 47 women, and 
169 children. The same thing had hap- 
pened in China; where troops from Eng- 
land had suffered immensely, while the 
local Europeans had not lost a man. Mr. 
Willoughby’s next reason referred to the 
fact that until very lately there had been 
scarcely a dissentient voice against the 
plan of a local European army. | Lord 
Clyde, General Mansfield, and General 
Grant were of that opinion not very long 
ago, and it certainly behoved those Gen- 
tlemen to come forward with some more 
cogent reasons than any they had yet. as- 
signed for the change which had taken 
place in their opinions. Among those who 
were still in favour of a local force were 
three Governors-General, the Earl.of Ellen- 
borough, the Marquess of Dalhousie, and 
Earl Canning, Lord, Harris, Sir Henry 
Somerset, Lord Stanley, Sir James Out- 
ram, Sir! B. Frere, General Vivian, Sir J. 
Laurence, General Birch, Colonel Baker, 
Colonel Sir Philip Melville, Colonel Green, 
Colonel Durand, Mr. P. Grant, and Mr. 
Ricketts. Sir James Outram, in the Minute 
which he’ had drawn, alluded to~ this 
change of opinion, and expressed’ a hope 
that the recent conduct of the local Euro- 
pean troops—which he presumed had had 
considerable’ influence in producing the 
change: of opinion—would be fully ex- 
plained by the Secretary for India when 
the subject was discussed by Parliament, 
so that no Member of either House might 
give a vote to the prejudice of the existing 
army under an erroneous impression as to 
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their Janguage and conduct. Sir James 
proceeded to point out that the noble Lord 
atthe head of the Government, when the 
Bill, transferring India to the Government 
of the Crown was under discussion, treated 
it as a matter of course that the men 
would have their discharge offered them. 
He carefully guarded himself against ad- 
mitting the propriety of their claim; but 
he felt that, considering the difference of 
legal: opinion on the subject, there was 
considerable excuse for the men regarding 
the statements and opinion of the Attor- 
ney General as the quibbles of a lawyer. 
Mr. Willoughby’s next reason was because 
he did not see how any amalgamation 
could be effected without raising discon- 
tent. among the local European troops, and 
violating a second time the conditions on 
which they enlisted. It was stated, in a 
General Order, dated June, 1859, that, the 
sole change would be in the designation of 
the troops; that they would be deemed 
the Indian military forces of Her Majesty; 
and that the previous terms. under which 
they enlisted would be carefully observed. 
It was supposed in this country that the 
local Indian army was annihilated; but 
the fact was that 22,3456 men and officers 
of that army were still left, and the ques- 
tion arose what was to be done with them. 
The next reason of Mr. Willoughby was, be- 
cause the Royal Engineers were not adapt- 
ed, while the local Engineer corps were .es- 
pecially adapted for service in India both 
m peace and war, and because to relieve 
80,600 troops every ten years would entail 
an ‘intolerable burden on Indian finances, 
He thought that when they came to look 
at the plan shadowed out by the Govern- 
ment, they would be convineed it would 
throw an enormous expense upon India. 
There would be 8,000 relieving and 8,000 
relieved men continually at sea every year. 
There would: be 5,600: recruits to, meet 
deaths. There would be 4,900 invalided, 
or whose time had. expired; and there 
would be 4,000 going to relieve them—so 
that. there would, in all, be 29,600, men 
hors de combat. But, moreover, a regiment 
brought home bodily from India would be 
of no use for twelve months. Supposing 
a regiment during cold and wet weather, 
like that ‘of the present summer, were 
landed at Portsmouth, and were sent:,to 
Aldershot, the whole: of them would be 
very soon on the sick list.,, On the. other 


hand, a regiment proceeding out to India| 


direct from this cold climate would for 
some time after their arnival be completgly 
Sir James Elphinstone 
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disorganized. Until the. plan of the, Go. 
vernment was tested by experience, “it 
was impossible to say what'the number of 
non-effectiyes would be. Mr, Willoughby’s 
next reason was because no, plan. or scheme 
had as yet been devised by which amalga- 
mation could be effected without a viola 
tion of the Parliamentary guarantees madé 
to the Indian army in Clauses 56. and 58 
of the Government India Bill of 1858: 
* The first “of these clauses seeured to the offi: 
cers/of the Indian; army: ‘the like pay, pensions, 
allowances, and_priyileges, and the like, adyant- 
ages as regards promotion and otherwise, as if 
they had continued in the service of the Company,’ 
The second clause guaranteed “any claims to' pen: 
sion, or any claims on the various annuity: funds 
of the several, Presidencies’ in India,’ whieh an 
officer might have bad previous, to. the passing; of 
the Act; and the proper interpretation of these 
clauses was given by the then Prime Minister, 
the Earl of Derby, when he ‘introduced the India 
Bill into the House of Lords, on the 15th of July, 
1858, and explained, that ‘the, Bill provides, as 
far as it refers to individuals and bogies, that. they 
shall have reserved to them all the rights, privi- 
leges, and expectations which’ they ‘were led to 
form at the time of their admission to the ser- 
vice, 
He should be very sorry to see the army 
of India handed over to the tender mercies 
of the right hon. Baronet the Secretary of 
State. He belonged to a branch of the 
Company’s service which was reduced in 
1833, and he retained a very lively re- 
collection of the manner in which he was 
treated. He.was driven. from a very hig 
point in that service, a fund to which he 
had paid nearly £3,000 was confiscated, 
the pensions to, widows were withdrawn, 
although that did not so much matter then, 
as he was not married; he was put,upon 
a pension of :£200.a,year, the junior offi- 
cers were sent adrift with but scanty ¢om- 
pensation, and for years, he contributed to 
the support of the warrant, officers of the 
ship to which he. belonged in the; Poplar 
workhouse. With that, experience , the 
right, hon, Gentleman would, excuse, him 
for not wishing to hand over. brother, offi- 
cers: to the tender mercies of Her Majesty's 
Government, for, he was,conyinced, ; that 
faith would not be kept, with them, that 
they. would. be treated according, to; the 
whims of the fluctuating, majority. of the 
House of Commons, and that, probably, 
any one rising to defend, them.would ad 
dress a number to whom,,it would be;the 
duty of some hon. Member to, call,,.the 
attention of the Speaker. Mr. Willoughby,’s 
next, reason was— ' 
| «* Because’ it was a’ great ‘object’ to secure for 
| service in India, not, only in p,military, but also 
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ina civil and political capacity, a large ‘body of 
officers; who going, out young became attached 
to India, and, entertaining no views or expecta- 
tions beyond India, were induced to make them- 
selves intimately acquainted with the manners 
and customs of the country, the languages, pecu- 
liarities, and even prejudices of the various tribes 
and peoples who inhabit it.” 

This was the most important point of the 
whole controversy. They might depend 
upon it, that a man who had enjoyed the 
luxuries of the Junior United Service Club 
would not settle in India in the same way 
as a boy, who uncontaminated by the so- 
ciety of this country, looked to India as the 
field in which he had. to gain his spurs, 
and to the Natives as the subjects whom 
it was his birthright to govern. He would 
adduce in support of this statement the 
evidence of an officer whose name was an 
honour and a credit to his country, and 
who was not born with a silver spoon in 
his mouth—Sir James Outram. Sir James 
Outram said— 

“ Hitherto the officers had been mainly derived 
from the middle classes of England. ‘They came 
out healthy, ingenuous youths, ignorant of the 
enjoyments and dissipations of life, and full of ex- 
pectations of a country which was to be their 
home for the next twenty or thirty years. On 
their arrival they were drawn into contaet with 
people who had acquired knowledge of the Natives, 
their language and religion, and of civil and mili- 
tary affairs. From them they took their tone, 
and really became ambitious to acquire a thorough 
knowledge of the country and its coneerns. They 
were thrown into intimate intercourse with the 
Natives, and learnt to feel a friendly interest in 
them. They were thus enabled to remove many 
misapprehensions from the. minds of the Natives, 
and to win their affections by redressing their 
wrongs and giving them practical aid in a variety 
of ways.” 

The present system was, perhaps, an ano- 
maly. Officers, it was true, were not al- 
ways present with their regiments. One 
might be found superintending some great 
work’ here and another there. It was, 
however, scarcely fair or consistent for the 
tight hon. Gentleman (Sir Charles Wood) 
—one of whose colleagues in the Cabinet 
was at’ Pekin and another at Toronto — 
to find fault with a practice in which 
the Ministers themselves indulged. © Mr. 
Willoughby also adduced as arguments 
against the change, that it would injure 
the morale of the Native army, diminish 
the authority of the Governor General, 
and overwhelm with work an already over- 
burdened department at home. When they 
reflected on the wide ‘and complicated 
nature of the military administration of 
India, involving the direction of three local 
armies under separate heads, the transport 
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of troops to and from India; and a vast 
amount of other arrangements, it was ob- 
vious that it was utterly impossible for 
the Horse Guards, already fully occupied 
with the superintendence of the Queen’s 
army at home and in the Colonies, to dis- 
charge these additional duties with credit 
or saccess. The tendency of the change 
would be to create a central bureauctacy 
of the most objectionable kind, which 
would paralyze the whole empire to its 
extremities in Asia, and might prove fatal 
to its very existence. Mr. ‘Willoughby 
pointed out, further, that the division of 
authority between the Governor General 
and the Secretary of State for India was 
best adapted to check the abuse of patron- 
age, and that it was essential to the good 
government of India that first nomination 
to the service and subsequent, promotion 
should not be vested in the same hands. 
Sir Charles Trevelyan, who was a great 
authority with hon, Gentlemen opposite a 
short time ago, if not so still, and who was 
really an able, though sometimes an im- 
prudent man, remarked,—- 

“The weak point of the Horse Guards is in 
reference to the higher class of Staff appoint- 
ments, which is called in England valuable patron- 
age ; but here the India rule that all Staff ap- 


pointments are to be at the disposal of the local 
Government provides a satisfactory remedy.” 


The next argument used by Mr, Wil- 
loughby was that the proposed change 
would remove the check at present im- 
posed on the tendency to incur excessive 
military expenditure on account of India, 
and to cast undue charges upon the Go- 
vernment of that country. He himself 
could regard the proposition now made only 
as the first great step towards an arbitrary 
mode of government by means of the ex- 
tensive patronage which would be placed 
at the disposal of the Government. The 
patronage of the military service of India, 
of the local uncovenanted service, of the 
numberless appointments which would 
spring up in every direction as India be- 
came more civilized and the means of com- 
munication were muitiplied, would place 
an engine in the hands of the Government 
which might be wielded for the most dan- 
gerous and arbitrary purposes. 

Had this Bill been brought in at an 


earlier period of the Session, there would 


have been ‘time carefully and deliberately 
to consider it, and nothing would have in- 
duced him to act an obstructive part. But, 
having wasted their time in the considera- 
tion of abortive treaties, of a Reform Biil 
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which .was intended’only to, be talked 
about and bandied from one side of the 
House to the other; of a financial scheme 
which had broken down {from point to 
point, they were asked at the fag-end of 
the Session to decide this great and im- 
portant question, which involved the. per- 
manence of our Empire in the East, and 
to expose the military administration of 
India. to the. influence of a fluctuating 
Parliamentary majority. Another of Mr. 
Willoughby’s, reasons against the change 
was that the officers and men of the local 
army fraternized more with the Natives 
than the constantly shifting troops of the 
Line could do. He had the authority of 
Sir James Outram for saying that the ages 
of officers in the army who went to India 
averaged from: 28 to 38—a period of life 
when their habits and prejudices: had 
become fixed, and when they could not 
adapt ‘themselves to Indian life, or ac- 
quire fresh languages, as well as they 
could have done at an earlier age. Thirty 
years ago, as a youngster, he had had 
some experience in the transport of Queen’s 
officers, to India, He knew that a great 
improvement had taken place among 
them.as a class since then; but he re- 


collected that on one occasion, about, the 
year 1824, out of a batch of twenty- 
two officers, only two or three were under 
40. years of age, and only a couple of 


them could sign their own names. Of 
these two one had been a midshipman, 
and, the other had been at Sandhurst. 
There could. be no doubt that. the amalga- 
mation of the two forces would tend greatly 
to unpopularize the Queen’s service, and 
would:prevent many men from joining it. 
There was a great number of men who 
went into the Line for the mere purpose 
of amusement, and. of getting a certain 
knowledge of accounts and of the manage- 
ment of affairs, which enabled them, when 
they came into their estates, to become 
useful and agreeable members of society. 
None: of these would relish the idea of 
Indian: service. But there was no such 
class in/the Indian army. .The officers 
there went out:to India to: work, and had 
no idea of living luxuriously at. their clubs, 
or of shining in the fashionable. world. 
He agreed: with Mr. Willoughby also in 
believing thatthe present time was the 
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least opportune that could have, been 

chosen for such a change. The time was | 

badly chosen for forming a new body of | 

from, 5,000 to,7,000 officers, Sir Bartle | 

Frere, a high authority, had .written a 
Sir James Elphinstone 
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short: Minute on this question, in whieh he 
showed that the local European army had 
not been the creation. of any! individual 
soldier or statesman, but had grown up 
with the growth of our marvellous Indian 
Empire, that it would be inconsistent with 
a wise and prudent policy to supersede it 
by the present scheme, and that. the out- 
break of the mutiny, which was quite as 
likely to have oectrred under the manage- 
ment of the Horse Guards, was not suffi- 
cient for the proposed change: | ‘Officers, 
high in Her Majesty’s service had assigned 
the indiscipline of the loca] regiments/as @ 
reason for doing away with them: | Now 
want of discipline was comparative./ He 
had himself seen at one and the same sta- 
tion a Queen’s regiment which was a per: 
fect disgrace to the service, and whose bar- 
racks were at night a perfect pandemo- 
nium of drunkness and debauchery, and 
another Queen’s regiment than whieh no 
body of troops could be finer or ‘better 
ordered. He witnessed the 13th :Regi- 
ment march into Bombay after the events 
at Jellalabad, and: never in his life did he 
see, nor was he, perhaps, ever likely again 
to see, such a regiment. ‘here would 
always be contrasts between the state of 
different regiments, and therefore there 
was no weight in the argument. attempt- 
ed to be drawn from that circumstance. 
For himself, he had never heard, but oné 
opinion expressed by Sir L. Cole and 
many other competent Indian authori- 
ties on the good discipline of the docal 
European force. He thanked the House 
for the great patience with which. it had 
listened to him. He humbly hoped that the 
delays ‘which would. be interposed to: the 
passing of this measure would be success- 
ful, and that. the Government :would-ae- 
cept the advice of those who regarded this 
as a question of conscience, of deep and 
awful responsibility ; that they would take 
time to send out to India for the purpose 
of assuring, these 5,000, officers that they 
would be fairly and hourably dealt with; 
and that the great settlement so recently 
come to would'not be destroyed. piecemeal, 
or alterations, of which no man could sed 
the issue, be introduced.,into the founda- 
tions of our Indian Empire, 

Motion made, and Question proposed, — 

“That ‘it be an Instruction’ to the Committee, 
that they have power to make provision ‘therein 
for the future regulation, discipline, and patronage 
of the, European Forces serying in India.” 


Sur DE LACY EVANS (who.was,im-'| 


j Restectly heard) said, if there, were any, 
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irregularity in his again addressitig the | duction of papers. They had been’ assured 
House, the blame was due to the’ manner | by the noble Viscount that if they’ passed 


in which the Government, relying on the the second reading of the Bill the’ 
indifference of Parliament to such ‘ques- | 


tions, ‘particularly at that period of the 
Séssion, had sought to carry through this 
host important measure. They were now 
near the end ‘of July, when a great num- 
ber of Members were doubtless anxious to 
enjoy their shooting. The House, in his 
humble opinion, had not displayed the de- 
eorous dignity which became it on so grave 
@ subject as a question of India. When 
the Minister for India introduced the Bill, 
he Kad hardly finished his statement when 
200 Members went away from the House, 
leaving the debate to be carried on by some 
dozen or two Members, who, having either 
been in India or taking a strong interest in 
this matter, desired to give it proper discus- 
sion. The same thing was repeated night 
after night; ‘and if anybody called attention 
to the fact that there were not forty persons 
present, then the Ministerial train-bands 
were brought in to keep a House'from some 
place hard by—he knew not exactly where, 
although, doubtless, it afforded them more 
agreeable employment than taking part in 
the business of the country. This econ- 


vinced him forcibly of the trath of a sen- 
tence in a letter from the Duke of Wel- 
lington to his brother, the Marquess of 
Wellesley, in which that great commander 
observed, “‘ The real truth is that the pub- 
lie mind cannot be brought to attend to an 


Indian subject.” He did not, however, 
think the Government would ‘have so far 
presumed upon ‘the indifference and com- 
parative’ ignorance of the House on this 
question had the Bill been introduced early 
inthe Session. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of ‘State for India had told 
them that the authorities for and against 
the amalgamation of the armies were pretty 
equally ‘balanced } that he had’ himself 
been long undecided! on the point; but 
that he had now made up his mind to do 
exactly the reverse of ‘what he did ‘in 
August last. The right hon. Gentleman 
had forgotten to ‘tell the House in any 
clear and satisfactory manner how he came 
to change his views. |The ‘public out of 
doors entertained a tobetably décided opin- 
ion that the initiative in this matter eame 
not. from the right hon. Gentleman him- 
self; nor perhaps from his colleagues, but 
from’ ‘a ‘higher ‘source. The House had 
been treated unfairly by the right hon. 
Baronet and by the noble Lord at the head 
of'the Government with regard to the pro- 


| 





ers 
which were asked for would be seeduied 
at the next stage. But what had’ subse- 
quently taken place? It was said the 
papers ‘were very voluminous, numbering 
800 pages, and on the morning of the day, 
when the next stage was to be considered, 
an instalment of those papers only’ was 
given, and’ thé House was foreed into a 
discussion of the. Bill. The right hon. 
Gentleman had ‘thrown’ out hints that the 
change whieh had taken place in his opin- 
ions, and the opinions of some of the ge- 
neral officers, was owing to some very 
grave and terrible mutiny which had taken 
place, and that there were considerations 
of such gravity connected with that mu- 
tiny that it was desirable that the local 
foree should no longer exist.. He thought 
he would be able to show’to the House 
that no such great mutiny as had been 
hinted at had taken place. Lord Clyde 
had aeted most judiciously in regard to this 
matter. He’ suggested to the Governor- 
General to appoint a Committee to inquire 
into the subject, and on that occasion the 
men came forward, and in a most respect- 
ful manner stated what were their griev- 
ances: Earl Canning had distinctly stated 
that the’ statements made by the noble 
Viscount had a very great effect: in causing 
the outbreak in India. General Sir Charles 
Stewart also, writing to the Commander- 
in-Chiof, said that many of the men 
grounded their claims on ‘part of the 
speech of Viscount’ Palmerston. ‘The ‘same 
fact could be abundantly proved from the 
petitions of the men themselves, in which 
these petitioners alleged that Lord Pal- 
merston had ‘stated in ‘Parliament that 
‘any soldier who did not choose to come 
under the new regulations would of course 
be entitled to his discharge.” As to’the 
charge that the mutineers imtended to 
make common cause with the Sikhs, what 
was the fact? -The Government ih their 
alarm caused the letters of the private sol- 
diers to be stopped in the ‘post-office and 
examined, and’ there they found a letter 
from some foolish fellow, saying that if 
their grievances were not redressed they 
would unite with the Sikhs. But if the 
letters of soldiers, or even ‘officers, in ‘this 
country were examined, many foolish ex- 
pressions would be found in them. ‘There 
were, perhaps, one or two letters from éol- 
diers to their sisters in Tipperary or Kerry, 
complaining of ‘their treatment, and those 
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letters were paraded as proving that grave 
discontent existed. ‘Lord Clyde was re- 

orted to have stated that no officer of the 
Tocal army was fit to be intrusted with a 
command; but he would not believe, until 
he heard it from Lord Clyde himself, that 
s0 distinguished an officer had uttered any 
such expression. At the present moment 
several Indian officers were commanding 
divisions with the highest approval of the 
Government, and if Lord Ciyde had really 
made the statement attributed to him Earl 
Canning had met it in the most unanswer- 
able’ und decisive ‘manner. He was as- 
tonished that Ministers should seek to 
carry a Bill through Parliament by dispa- 
raging the character of their own military 
officers ‘in India. Their depreciatory re- 
marks were’ in strikmg contrast to the 
glowing eulogium passed by Karl Canning 
upon the heroic conduct of that portion of 
the Madras army, the Fusilecrs, which was 
actively employed in the suppression of 
the matiny: Lord Clyde, on leaving India, 
thanked in handsome terms the officers and 
soldiers ‘of the two services for their gal- 
lantry, endurance, and discipline. What 


had been the conduct of the authorities in 
this country with regard to those troops 


which were disbanded in India and sent 
back to England? ‘Why, as soon as they 
arrived here recruiting sergeants invited 
them most zealously to join the British 
army, and’ he found there were at Wool- 
wich, at the present moment, a thousand 
of these men whom the Secretary at War 
described as disloyal and unworthy to be 
in Her Majesty’s service. Under these 
circumstances he thought the Government 
were bound to bring forward more sub- 
stantial reasons for the course they pur- 
sued. With regard to the question of pa- 
tronage, the opinion of the Marquess of 
Wellesley was thus recorded :— 


“Tf the King’s Commissioners for India and 
the Court of Directors should at any time agree 
to co-operate in filling from home all official 
vacancies which shall occur in India, it is evident 
that the result of such a combination might be 
the transfer of the whole local patronage of India, 
or of a certain share of it, to the Crown. What- 
eyer share of the patronage of India should be 
obtained by the Crown in this manner would be 
exercised in the most dangerous and objectionable 
form, for ‘as the appointments to office’ would be 
made in an indirect manner, and through several 
successive channels of authority, no direct re- 
eponaputy would attach to.the Ministers of the 

rown; and the influence of the Crown might 
become ‘considerably’ extended through a secret 
and’ unobserved course, and without the possi- 
bility:of publie control.) Such a system would be 
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sufficiently objectionable, even ‘in’ its’ application 
to the public and constitutional. interests in Eng. 
land ;. its application to the public seryice in India 
is, however, infinitely more perilous.” 
He thought this bore a distinct reference 
to what was proposed to be done. The 
course proposed would open up the most 
enormous field of patronage in the world, 
and was therefore most objectionable, not 
only in respect 'to India but this country. 
Srrk MINTO FARQUHAR said, he felt 
great interest in the subject, anda careful 
examination. of the papers which had been 
laid before the House, led him to believe 
that the reasons which had been stated by 
the Secretary for War as those which’ had 
induced him to change his mind since the 
10th of August last year were most unsatis- 
factory. He regretted the right: hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary for War was not then 
in his plaee, because im ‘the course of a 
speech which he had made-on the Bill be- 
fore the House, he brought a serious charge 
against the local European forees. In:con- 
cluding that speech the right hon. Gentle- 
man drew a comparison between the con 
duct of certain regiments which had lately 
gone out to China, under the command of 
Sir Hope Grant, and those in the service of 
the East India‘ Company. The officers of 
those regiments were in the receipt of In- 
dian pay, whilst the men were not, and the 
latter believing Indian pay to be their 
right, represented the case to their officers, 
who promised to refer it to the proper au- 
thorities. Now the right hon. Gentleman’ 
stated that in that case there was not the 
slightest discontent or dissatisfaction ; that 
the representations were made by the offi- 
cers to the proper authorities; and’ that 
the latter decided that the men hada right 
to Indian pay, which was at once gene 
rously granted to them.- That was the 
instance which the rigkt hon. Gentleman 
had compared with what had taken: place 
in respect of the local European forces in 
India.. Well, what had happened in the 
case of the latter? When the Government 
of India was transferred to the’ Crown, 


ithe men naturally supposed that upon that 


event they would be allowed their dis- 
charge, or a bounty on re-enlistment ‘and 
they had been encouraged to suppose so by a 
statement made in this House by the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government. But 
disappointed in that expectation, they did 
exactly what was done by these regiments 
in China—-they made known their! com 
plaints: to' the commanding ‘officers, » It 
was notorious that) the opinion of. the 
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Commander: in-Chief and the. Chief of the 
Staff was im favour of the ‘men, ‘but the 
Advocate General and Lord Canning de- 
termined that their claim was not a valid 
one, and this decision was confirmed 

the! opinion of the legal authorities at 
home. (Was this a parallel case with that 
cited by the War Secretary,'in which the 
men got all they asked for, while the local 
army in India, though the Commander-in- 
Chief was on their side, found 'theix claims 
rejected on) the strength of a lawyer's 
opinion?) In the papers which, after much 
delay, had been placed on the table of the 
House, there was abundant evidence that 
all the best authorities ‘in. India were of 
opinion that. the men only asked what was 
their due. In a despatch from Lord Clyde 
to the Military Secretary of the Indian 
Government, dated November 10, 1858, it 
was pointed out that in the attestation of a 
soldier on joining the Indian army he was 
asked whether he would serve the East 
India Company only, and that no alterna- 
tive of serving the Orown was. apparent. 
Nothing could be more clear and distinct 
than. the. opinion of the Commander-in- 
Chief upon that point. Many officers had 
stated that the dissatisfaction arose from 


the men being refused any bounty, and 
being transferred from one service to an- 
other without any proper explanation. being 


vouchsafed ‘to, them... There could be, no 
doubt that there had been great mismanage- 
ment, which had cost the country an enor- 
mous ‘sum) of money. 
who had aceepted the discharge offered to 
them, had been equally invited to re-enlist 
upon. their arrival. in, this country, He 


These. very men 
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was informed. bya gallant. Friend near him | 


that there’ were 600. men now, at: Wool- 
wich. who had been xre-enlisted from the 
Indian army, and those men were amongst 
the, best at that station. To found the 
Bill: before: the ‘House on, what was now 
said to be mutiny of the worst character, 
but which was ‘called discontent in the 
blue-books laid on the’table, and represent- 
ed as more in the character of a strike in 
the speech of the Secretary of State for 
India on the 10th of August last year, was 
absurd. He had been. told by persons 
come home from India, that if the men 
had had a sovereign. a-piece given to them 
to drink the Queen’s ‘health, accompanied 
bya, few good; words, the matter would 
have been settled quietly, and nothing more 
would have ‘been heard of what had been 
niiscalled a. military mutiny. ‘He was ex- 
ceedingly surprised: at the sudden change 
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of opinion that had come. over the mind 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
for India upon this subject—a change 
which, up to the present moment, he had 
not attempted to explain. The blue-books 
showed the inconsistency of the statement 
that the mutiny had been the cause of 
this Bill... The. dates.of the publie docu- 
ments contained in them contradicted such 
an impression.. The fact was, that the men 
in India were induced to avail themselves 
of the excuse which their change to the 
Queen’s forces gave them to get home to 
England to see their wives and families, 
believing at the same time that they would 
most probably be re-enlisted, as had been 
the case in many instances, There was 
not mutiny, but discontent shown. that 
they should have been handed, over like 
bullocks or other chattels as they ex- 
pressed themselves from the service of 
the Company to that of the Crown with- 
out bounty and without proper explana- 
tion. Lord Clyde had himself borne tes- 
timony to the brilliant services of the 
officers of the local European army in up- 
holding the honour and. dignity of. the 
English name in India. The colours of 
oue of the Bombay regiments bore the 
names of ten. battles; those of a Madras 
regiment thirteen battles; and those of a 
Lengal regiment twelve battles. The Ist 
Madras Fusileers were selected by Sir 
Henry Havelock to lead the van of his 
army..| They captured Cawnpore, and 
worked their way to Lucknow; and these 
were the men who, standing shoulder to 
shoulder with their, gallant comrades of 
the Line, had with them successfully, put 
down the, mutiny of the Native Indian 
Army. He should certainly support the 
Motion of his hon. and gallant Friend the 
Member for Portsmouth, 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, as this was a 
very important question, and as many hon. 
Gentlemen were anxious to speak upon it, 
while Ministers had not yet done so, he 
begged to move the adjournment of the 
debate, 

Viscount PALMERSTON: I certainly 
will not make any opposition to the Motion, 
finding the debate cannot finish to-night. 
I can only state that the duty of Minis- 
ters is to sit here and listen to any speech 
which any hon. Gentleman may make, and 
to any extracts with which they may fa- 
vour us from the papers before the House, 
Of course, when an hon. Member. is at. a 
loss for any further argument, it is natural 
that he should eke out his speech by read- 
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ing. I wish it, however, to be clearly un- 
derstood that we attach great importance to 
this Bill; that our patience is inexhausti- 
ble, and that we shall be quite prepared to 
sit here till Christmas in order to get it 
through. 

Mr. HORSMAN said, he regretted the 
spirit in which the noble Lord had met 
the Motion for the Adjournment of the de- 
bate. He might possibly find himself met 
in the same spirit, as those who were op- 
posed to the Bill were equally endowed 
with patience to sit till Christmas. More- 
over, while it was not unusual for hon. 
Members to read extracts, it was no less 
common to find Ministers, when at a loss 
for argument, resorting to jests. He could, 
however, assure the noble Lord he would 
find great difficulty in jesting away the op- 
position to this Kill. The earnestness of 
its opponents would not be defeated by his 
levity. The noble Lord said the other 
night, in introducing a measure to that 
House, that serious matters ought not to 
be treated with levity, and he therefore, 
hoped, with regard to this Bill, the noble 
Lord would now practice what he then 
preached. The noble Lord said the Go- 
vernment attached much importance to 
this Bill, that their patience was inex- 
haustible, and that they would sit till 
Christmas to carry it through Parliament. 
Would the noble Lord tell the House what 
particular interest it was intended to gra- 
tify and promote by passing this’ Bill ? 
Who wanted the Bill? Who asked for 
it? Who would make it necessary for 
them to sit till Christmas? Would the 
noble Lord answer those questions? The 
House had seen some of the greatest ques- 
_tions that could be submitted to their con- 
sideration, one after another, thrown aside 
—questions on which the Government had 
come into office, and to which they were 
committed, abandoned; while office, con- 
trary to all precedent, was retained. Was 
such a thing ever before known in the 
history of Parliament? [ Oh, oh?!’ | 
Yes, they had had quite enough of that. 
There was no such intolerance as when a 
Liberal majority abetted a Ministry in 
overriding the forms and practice of the 
House. That tyrannical majority had ac- 
complished great things this Session ; but 
if they thought that in July they were 
quite as strong and irresistible as in the 
month of February, the opponents of this 
Bill would show that they were somewhat 
mistaken. They had now come to a very 
serious point in this matter. This was the 
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26th of July, and the noblé Lotd told thei, 
with that light bombast by which he knew 
so well to throw over a great question, 
that they would sit there till Christmis, 
He had said so before. Did he not sy 0 
the other night with regard to the Bank- 
ruptey Bill brought in by the Attorney 
General? Did he not tell them that’ the 
patience of the Government upon that 
subject was also inexhaustible? “Was not 
that a Bill for which the whole coun- 
try was looking? Was not that a Bill of 
enormous importance to all their ¢onstj- 
tuents? And yet, while one day the noble 
Lord said the patience of the Government 
was inexhaustible, the next week he aban- 
doned it, as he abandoned the Reform Bill, 
and every other Bill when he found the 
numerical majority was against him, and 
yet continued to retain office. He did 
not, therefore, attach much importance to 
the statement of the noble Lord that he 
was prepared to sit till Christmas in order 
to pass this Bill. With all respect to the 
noble Lord, on whose honour and veracity 
he wished to place the utmost reliance, he 
did not give much credit to that statement. 
He, therefore, repeated to the noble Lord 
that, on this question of the Indian army, 
they had been treated in a manuer of which, 
he would venture to say, the noble Lord’s 
own official experience of fifty years, under 
every different sort of Administration, fur- 
nished no precedent. The noble Lord 
would find no precedent for it in the Ad- 
ministration of Viscount Melbourne, in the 
Administration of Earl Grey, in the Admi- 
nistration of the Duke of Wellington, in 
that of Lord Liverpool, ‘in that of Lord 
Castlereagh, in that of Mr. Addington, or 
in any previous Administration to which, 
during a long series of years, the ‘noble 
Lord belonged. But they weré not pre- 
pared to be overridden upon this, one of the 
greatest questions which had been brought 
before the House, affecting the retention of 
the Indian empire by the Queen; a Bill 
being brought in of a single clause, an ab- 
stract Resolution—a dodge, he must call it, 
to avoid submitting any plan to the House 
—he repeated that on a question involving 
the retention of that great empire, won by 
the valour of so many heroes, and retained 
by the wisdom of so many statesmen, they 
were not prepared to jeopardize all this 
because the noble Lord cared nothing for 
the public interests in comparison [‘‘ Oh, 
oh !’}—he repeated it deliberately —he 
said in comparison with that peculiar in- 
fluence to which on that occasion he would 
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not, more, particularly, all i 
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kept back. No, plan was produced ; only | the : ‘dan stag ayn serene Fe 
the noble Lord said, his. patience was 7 | th ee Fi agin ae scaling 
exhaustible, and he would sit there till | The vee L Me Be tare oe oa 8 Be 
Christmas in order to carry it through ta ted he tam slond Dalmerstep bpd 
Well, now, the House of Commons and the t Mths PBs rene ya wane SpRogee 
Ministerial majority had shown themselves he nld 1 peree leh Aen Sen 
capable of great things; where there was i; the Bay phi athe ars wig 
a party with no great knowledg tained in th ah ae ata ae 
rons Pde Asal they, were gt to puyaag mee gk ulin dagen om 
ave any very great scruples; and, as he, was at tl at, Mein ope, ee 
uicted winter cut of df ie present late period, of its la- 
Parone hin So ee | as ee eel eh 
taken any pains to inform ren oni | hi oh HRA RES. i: Ie 
ie pins Bs ad ran i pray a, | papers which bore upon the question, and 
any lobby into which the hon. Member | Me reas rn rt aa Cia ts dete 
for Lewes might inyite them, he, for one f att mati i erg igen Bigg 
would say that he. would not bow to an | pub t aa gs jak eh sar 
tyrannical majority-—he would yield to wu ley ae ys aug mean 
reason, but he would not be overborne by | cussi in tal 2 ne ae tee anaes Oe 
force; and he promised the noble Lord | n agg rua "5.18. Progure.toe Stee 
he would find it very, difficult, unless he ther 4 Mi wo Rca Pc Wa 
substituted argument for jests, to compel | “my Muiy ead tig wees 
them, even if they did sit till Chiistares to°400 “tl the division took place, increased 
to pass this unconstitutional and un] rece- not list fe ne MAI pee. oe 
dented measure which he was pa intdang thi bEripi Hp Lap separ, RDS ERE MP 
ing to force down the throats of the House | ted Af sin gs le gg a 
iy hd 3 use | jae. bi Fine pers however, in conse- 
ie MONCKTON BIEN E quence of the statements which had been 
pened Her Majesty’s Gere sctt ns iy aga pene By sone oe 
elieye that those. of their I oe § spell ani pene inthe 
never differed from them pT) Pola | ay Me debate hoeteag ah "ie al mie 
pain, and under. circumstances of great | thei ini sti hoa, Dat age 
Miet. tn oppdsing és Br big opinions with respect to the mea~ 
of the ava sony gira ‘ oe tt Be | thos Pp bi reelaialh aes gr peal 
the abolition, of the Jocal army of India, | lat Te cer at okt ane Betton, 
Were actuated by 4 real desire dor. the ub- be it a in i a erg ar 
lig good, as far, as their knowled ent ir nla pl sas papers ries bet: Eee 
erperiehie? enabled them to judge. tt was | tion which ety Msc 8 wal upp 
a question not to be vo fi ' able eign Als Rinse a 
thought or reason, and Pditoy Mi Mivaineed sg py gy ON a cone 
hon. Members would study the valuable we wld ding) iglath yi rat piston 
papers which had been placed upon the ta- | the Bill a 7 toe Ticcilition te ake 
bio and then, if they sat till Christmas, he PredlegelteMga iy Scam unt far 
mily believed the discussion which. took | xy eNernnee Sate 
MaSoaRteN nreits sre a |Oinchie ecios Sook et 
sion more adverse e measure intr Hosxae ry amma ting advise the p- 
dueid by the Gove ial ay pores pale | ponents of, the measure to pursue was to 
the Government power to do Toethiag | Fe ‘9p Seetine Parreety MPG Per Didar’ 
else. What was that something? Let the | f mu attained: It was, in, his opinion, ex- 
Government say’ distinctly Wie this hice Ee eee apie Heat more 
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had done the Minutes of Sir James Outram 
and. Mr. Willoughby, the Government 
would retain that majority which they 
had upon the previous stage of the mea- 
sure secured. 

Cotoxnet SYKES said, that communi- 
cations which he had received from se- 
veral gentlemen, civil and military, in 
India, led him to believe that a strong 
feeling of dissatisfaction was growing up 
in that body of 4,980 officers of the local 
army of India who would be affected by 
the Bill, and who, from the accounts of 
the debates in Parliament which they re- 
ceived, were induced to form the opinion 
that their interests were being dealt with 
with the utmost recklessness and inatten- 
tion by the House of Commons. The ques- 
tion before the House, however, was less 
to be considered as tending to the injury 
or promotion of the interests of any par- 
ticular class, than as bearing upon the fu- 
ture safety of our Indian Empire, and the 
best mode of reconciling the rule of a com- 
paratively trifling number of Europeans 
with the obedience of 200,000,000 of the 
Native population of India. For his own 
part, he could not help thinking that the 
annual accession of fresh European blood 
to that country, which the proposed annual 
reliefs of regiments would effect, and the 
fact that those of our race who were sent 
out there were for the first five or six 
years after their arrival disposed to look 
upon and treat the Natives as ‘ niggers,” 
must ultimately tend to impair, if not alto- 
gether to annihilate, our authority in India. 

Mrz. NEWDEGATE said, he wished to 
know from Her Majesty’s Government why 
they proposed to abandon the power of 
maintaining a local European force in In- 
dia. He had voted against the second 
reading because he could not understand 
why Her Majesty’s Government should 
abandon the power of raising and main- 
taining a local force in India. 

Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


EAST INDIA STOCK TRANSFER, &c., 
BILL, 
SECOND READING. COMMITTEE. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Str CHARLES WOOD moved that the 
Bill be now read the Second Time. 

Mr. VANSITTART said, he was in- 
duced to offer a few observations on the 
Rill, because in his capacity of a proprietor 
of East India Stock he was in a position 
to state that great uneasiness prevailed 


Me. J. B. Smith 
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among that bedy, proceeding from the fact, 
which was only too transparent, that, the 
Bill tended to invade the sanctity of what 
was called the Security. Fund. . Hon, 
Members were not, perhaps, aware that 
the East, India Stock was the old, original 
stock of the East India Company ; that by 
the Act of 1833 a bargain was entered 
into between the Government and the 
East India Company by which the pro; 
prietors were guaranteed, an annuity at 
the rate of 103 per cent on their stock, 
and the final payment of a, sum_ of 
£12,000,000 sterling; that in considera- 
tion, of this the Company relinquished 
their right of trading, surrendered to Go- 
vernment all their commercial _ assets, 
amounting to upwards of, £15,000,000, 
and placed in the hands of the Commis- 
sioners for the Reduction of the National 
Debt £2,000,000 as a security fund, which, 
by interest and compound interest had 
accumulated so rapidly that it already 
amounted to £5,125,000. Now, he fully 
admitted that, as India had been incorpo; 
rated with the rest of Her Majesty’s do- 
minions, and as it had been proved that 
the old system was unsuitaole to the al- 
tered circumstances of the country, it was 
incumbent upon the House to make great 
and important changes. He did not, there; 
fore, object to the payment, of, the stock 
being transferred to the Bank of England; 
on the contrary, he believed such an ar- 
rangement would enhance the value of. the 
stock ;_ but he did most strongly object to 
the security fund and the unclaimed divi- 
dends being placed. at the absolute disposal 
of the Secretary of State for India. By 
such a proceeding an extraordinary and 
dangerous power would be. placed in his 
hands, and that Howse Bash reverse the 
award of the arbitrators—only appointed 
last year, with the mutual consent, of the 
Government and the Company — which 
ruled that the Directors were bound to.re- 
tain the unclaimed dividends for the, pro- 
prietors and Company. _In_ respect, to 
economy no saving would be effected, as 
he understood that the , Directors were 
being rapidly reduced to six, two retiring 
every year. Under those circumstances, 
if the House passed the Bill as it now 
stood it would not only repudiate a pre- 
vious bargain, and the award of the Go- 
vernment arbitrator, but it would lend its 
hitherto unsullied name .to,a.wanton ag- 
gression on the right and property of a 
chartered body of its own ereation,’ wit 

regard 'to which’ it was distinctly’ laid 
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down that all ‘acts must be done ‘upon the 
requisition and! with the approbation ‘of 
the ‘Court of Directors. He had, there- 
fore, in conclusion, to express a hope that 
the Government would omit from the Bill 
the -20th Clause, which dealt with, the 
security tund. If they did not consent to 
take that course, he should feel it to be 
his duty to divide the House against the 
second reading. 

Sir CHARLES WOOD said, the 20th 
Clause would be omitted, and that the 
security fund would then stand in its pre- 
sent position. 

Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY. said, he 
must complain of a system of legislation 
according to which questions of the utmost 
moment, involving a vast amount of pro- 
perty, were treated a8 matters of arrange- 
ment between the Secretary of State for 
India and’ certain private Members. A 
Bill had been introduced containing a 
clause, which he did not hesitate to stig- 
matize as dishonest. By what authority, 
he wished to know, did the Government 
seek to take into their hands rights apper- 
taining to a large body of stockholders, the 
enjoyment of which had been guaranteed 
to them by charter? Could the proposi- 
tion be defended on any principles of jus- 
tice, by which the whole of this guarantee 
fund was to be handed over to the Secre- 
tary of State and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer? ‘The House was now aware 
that the National Debt Commissioners were 
acompleie sham: for the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had admitted the other evening 
that he exercised the whole powers of’ that 
Commission. An opinion was consequently 
gaining ground out of doors that, by this 
measure, chartered rights would be greatly 
jeopardized. 

Coronet SYKES said, if his hon. Friend 
would wait till the Bill was reprinted on 
Monday, he would doubtless find his ob- 
jections removed. 

Bill read 2° and committed. 

Considered in, Committee, and reported ; 
to be printed, as amended [Bill 295]; re- 
committed for Monday next. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Two o'clock. 
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2* Militia ;"Manicipal Corporations (Trelatid’) 
‘Act: Amendment} Larided Property. Improve- 
‘ment (Ireland) ;;. Metropolitan ; Poliee | Foroe 
(Dockyards) ; Heritable Securities, ec. (Scot- 
land) ; Turnpike Acts Continuance ; Maynooth 
College ; Bank of Ireland (No, 2); Weights 
and Measures (Ireland); Police and Towns 
Improvement’ (Scotland) Act Amendment; 
Sheriff, Court Houses (Scotland) ; Local,.Go- 
vernment. Act (1858) Amendment; Count 
Coroners; Common Law. Procedure (Ireland) 
Aet (1853) Amendment ; Copyhold and Inclo- 
sure Comuissions, &e.; Turnpike Trusts Ar- 
rangements; Railways Act (Ireland) (1851) 
Amendment ; Game Certificates, de. 

3* Bleaching and Dyeing Works ; Lands Clauses 
Consolidation Act (1845) Amendment’; Queen’s 
Prison ; Offences within Her Majesty’s: Posses- 
sions Abroad; Nuisances Removal'and Diseases 
Prevention. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 
RESOLUTIONS MOVED. 


Lorp BROUGHAM, who had given no- 
tice to moye certain Resolutions connected 
with, Private Bills and the Business of the 
House, said;,I have now, my Lords,, to 
administer a small. homeopathic dose te 
your Lordships, by merely presenting my 
Resolutions, instead of waiting till a later 
period of the night, when the dose would 
not be at. all homeopathic, and, when I 
should be obliged to, enter on the, sub- 
ject at large. . On. a former, occasion, I 
gave a notice; but, as it stands after all 
the Orders of the Day, I,am. precluded 
from bringing forward the important. sub- 
ject to which it relates at,a time when 
it would have been most, convenient for 
me to do so. I have been labouring all 
day in this House with several of your 
Lordships, and am very much disposed to 
be relieved from further attendance; and 
therefore, I shall at present only propose 
these Resolutions, which I shall mot, de- 
bate, which I shall not open. in any, way, I 
only humbly recommend them to the atten- 
tion of your Lordships, particularly to my 
noble Friend the late Speaker of the House 
of Commons, and I will venture to say a 
better Speaker of that House there never 
was, either in our timé or in the times be- 
fore us; 1 particularly reeommend these 
Resolutions to his best attention, They 
are framed with the design of, preventing 
that House, of which he was the head and 
the organ for so many, years, , becoming, 
according to its etymological derivation, ;a 
mere Parliamentary, a mere colloquial ag- 
sembly, a mere place of talk—a place of 
much talk—and, I was going to, say, little 
work ; but it would be 4 compliment to 
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say little work-—a place,of mere talk, and 
no work at ‘all. . I do not say such is the 
present state of that House—Heaven for- 
bid! But these Resolutions have a ten- 
dency to prevent that great mischief to, the 
community, which would be the obstruc- 
‘tion of all legislation and of all good go- 
vernment—if that should ever come to 
pass, 1 hone in, Heayen it never may 
happen ! ese Resolutions, were the 
result..of an humble endeayour on my 
part to prevent so great, a calamity, and 
to.render, if possible, the other branch 
‘of the Legislature, as well as your, Lord- 
ships’ House, a place of work, The bulk 
of the Resolutions I moved in 1847, hav- 
ing obtained the co-operation in reducing 
them into'a shape to be ‘acted upon of an 
illustrious friend of mine—now unhappily 
no, more,, whose loss we, feel every day— 
nay, every hour of every day, whether in 
connection with our home concerns or our 
foreign relations, whether we be in the 
enjoyment of the blessings of peace or en- 
countering the disasters of war—I now, 
my Lords, make another attempt, in the 
same direction, in the earnest hope that it 
may be attended with, the same success, 
The noble and learned Lord concluded 


by laying the Resolutions on the table. 

Debate arising thereupon, the further 
Debate adjourned sine die; the said Reso- 
lutions tobe printed. 


MILITIA’ BILL. 
‘SECOND READING. 
Order of the Day for the Second Reading 


read. 

Eart DE GREY anv RIPON, in moy- 
ing the Second, Reading of this Bill, said, 
the first power which it would confer was 
te enable Her Majesty to unite together, 
for the purpose of forming a corps of Ar- 
tillery Militia, portions of the Militia of 
adjoining counties, and of divisions of 
counties,, Provision was next made for 
the establishment, by the joint action of 
the counties, of storehouses for, the united 
Artillery corps. .The machinery for that 
purpose had been , adopted from an Act 
passed some years, ago, for the establish- 
ment of joint lunatic asylums by different 
counties, Owing to the different arrange- 
ments with respect, to.ceunty rates in Lre- 
land, it had heen necessary, to alter the 
wording ‘of the clauses relating” to that 
country, but the object: contemplated: was 
precisely the same. .The inconyenience 
which had been experienced from the non- 

Lord Brougham 
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ability of borough justices to; administer 
oaths to Militia Volunteers was remedied; 
and it was enacted that) immediately -on 
their enrolment it should be lawful to drill 
recruits for a limited. period at head-quar- 
ters; by which means the adjutant would 
not. only be:able to acquaint himself mote 
thoroughly with their appearance, but the 
men would be much better prepared when 
they subsequently came up for their twenty- 
eight days’ training. Some doubt; having 
arisen .as to, whether: an order from, the 
Secretary of State, was required in every 
case to determine whether deserters should 
be tried summarily before a justice of the 
peace or by a court-martial, it was pro: 
vided by this, Bill, that they,, might, in 
future be tried summarily, by @ justice, in 
every case, unless where the Secretary. of 
State shall give express directions by re- 
gimental court-martial... By the last, two 
clauses of the Bill the, principle existing 
with regard to England, was extended to 
the other portions of the United, Kingdom. 
The quota of Militia for Englard and Wales 
was 80,000; but in case: of :invasion that 
force might be increased 50 per. cent,.. It 
was now provided that, under. similar cir- 
cumstances the Irish and Scotch contin- 
gents might be, enlarged in like propor- 
tion; but the provision ,of . course, would 
be inoperative except incase of actual in- 
yasion. It only remained for him to;state 
that most of these alterations in the law 
relating to the, Militia.,force had . been 
adopted in compliance with,.recommenda; 
tions of the Royal Commission of last year, 
and all of them, had been suggested bythe 
inquiries conducted by that. Commission. 
It was the wish of ,his, right hon. Friend 
the Secretary of State for War; to; carry 
out, as far as possible, the views of the 
Commissioners, and he believed ,that. the 
changes which the Government had adoptr 
ed, in accordance, with their. recammendat 
tion, had been attended, with; beneficial 
effect.. In the condition of the Militia this 
year a tendency, to, improvement. was, ex- 
hibited, which, led the Government to ;hope 
that if.it were placed, on a, proper. fogtings 
and. left. as it ought to be, as.a;reserve and 
local force, it would recover from the, state 
of depression which had resulted.from, the 
course which had, been, pursued, usder eit 
cumstances of great, difficulty,and, pressure, 
and become a really valuable adjunet.te 
the defences of tae country. (Lan 
Moved, That,the Bill.be now read,2% 5! 
‘Tne Earp. or, MALMESBURY \ said 
that with respect to,the lastobgervation iat 
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his noble Friend}: he ‘entertained ‘the same 
Hope as to thé future of the Militia as did 
his noble Friend, ‘but he was not sanguine 
enough to’ entertain the same confidence. 
There could be no doubt thut the recruiting 
of the Militia would be much more exten- 
sive’ if the convenience of the different 
regiments were consulted. ‘No difficulty 
whatever would have been felt in keeping 
up the establishment of the Hampshire Ar- 
tillery Militia, which he had the honour to 
eommand, if it had been stationed at Ports- 
mouth, ‘as'Sir James Scarlett recommended. 
Bat instead of that the regiment was quar- 
tered in Wales, and the Lanecushire Artil- 
lery were taken ‘all the way down to Ports- 
tnouth. ‘In ‘time of peace he could not see 
any necessity for such ‘capricious quarter- 
ing, and hé was quite satisfied that except 
utder circumstances of urgent necessity the 
contrary was the more judicious course. 
When regiments‘ were a fon? way distant 
from their own’ part of ‘the country re- 
eruiting Officers found it impossible to in- 
duce the men to join head-quarters. 

' Viscount HARDINGE expressed ‘his 
satisfaction at the willingness with which 
the Government were carrying out the re- 
commendations of the Commission. Hav- 
ing been one of its members, he knew the 
great’ attention which they had bestowed 
on all subjects affecting ‘the efficiency of 
that force, and, in particular, the care with 
which they had'consideréd the question of 
whole or partial embodiment. Most ‘of the 
desertions of which so much had been said 
Were owing, he believed, to the fact that 
recruiting officers, under the pressure of 
eircumstances, had raised men at a distance 
from' the coutity’ to which the corps ‘be- 
longed: He knew of one regiment which 
had been recruited almost entirely in Lon- 
don ; it was therefore not to be wondered 
at that the men were not forthcoming. 
The provisions of ‘the Act of last year had 
tended materially to improve the condition 
of'the Militia; and to render it no longer a 
merely ‘paper force! He wished ‘to know 
whether the Government intended to make 
any increase in the allowances of non-com- 
missioned 'éfficers on the permanent staff, 
which at present were so low that it was 
almost impossible to inducé non-cbmmis- 
sioned officers té remain on it. 

After a few words from Viscount Mrt- 
VILLE, 

Tue Duxe or BUCCLEUCH called at- 
tention to the fact that within, a short 
period ‘no ~less-‘than five’ Bills’ had ‘been 
submitted to‘Parliament for ‘the improve- 
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ment of the Militia, and thought it would 
be well if the various Bills could be con- 
solidated. 

Eart DE GREY anv RIPON said, the 
Government had considered the propriety 
of ‘consolidating ‘these Acts, but it was 
necessary that amendment should precede 
consolidation. He was glad to, say that it 
was the intention of the Government to 
increase ‘the allowances’ fo non-commis- 
sioned officers of the permanent staff. 

Motion agreed to. ~ 

Bill read 2* accordingly; and committed 
to a’ Committee of the Whole House on 
Tuesday next. 


MAXYNOOTH COLLEGE BILL. 
SECOND’ READING. 


Tur Duxe or ARGYLL moved that the 
Bill be now read 2*. 

Viscount DUNGANNON said, he did 
not intend to oppose the second reading of 
the Bill; but in Committee he would op- 
posé the ‘second clause, which allowed 
money to be borrowed for the purpose ‘of 
repairing the College, on the security of 
the Consolidated Fund. As the trustees 
were about to repair the College out of 
their own funds, he thought that any 
money that was required to be borrow, 
ed, ought to be on the security of their 
funds. , 

Tuer Duxe or LEINSTER supported the 
Bill. The College buildings had got into 
a dilapidated condition, as there were no 
funds from which the repairs could be ex- 
ecuted:' It was proposed, therefore, to 
take the funds set apart for the, students 
to repair the buildings; but to authorize 
them to do ‘so, this-Act’ of Parliament was 
necessary. iy 

Tar Eant or MAYO ‘also opposed the 
second Clause. He had no objection to the 
main object of the Bill, as'explained by 
the noble Duke. 

Tar Duxet or ARGYLL said,. the noble 
Lords opposite were under a misapprehen- 
sion‘as to the security on which the money 
was to be borrowed. It was not the Con- 
solidated Fund, but the annual vote of 
£30,000’ out of the Consolidated Fund, 
which was to'be given as security for the 
loan. The Bill was merely to give power 
to borrow money for a temporary occasion, 
but only to the extent voted by Parlia- 
ment. 

Bill read 2*, and committed to a Com- 
mittee ofthe whole Hotise on Tuesday 
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267 ' County 
COUNTY ‘CORONERS BILL. 
SECOND READING; 

Order ‘ofthe Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. °° 

Lorv CHELMSFORD moved that the 
Bill'be now read'a second time. ‘Ihe mea- 
sure had’ come up ‘from the other House, 
and had been framed in conformity with 
the ‘recomniendations of the Royal Com- 
mission. The Bill had ‘a twofold. object ; 
it regulated the: eleetion of County Coro- 
roners, and also altered the mode of remu- 
nherating them. The fees of Coroners were 
how regulated by the 25th of George IL., 
which provided that when an inquisition 
was “duly held” by the Coroner, he should 
receive from the Court of Quarter Sessions 
the sum’ of 20s:;’and 9¢, per ‘mile! travel- 
ling expénses.’ "By a statute of Henry 
VIIE: the Coroner was liable to a penalty 
of 40s. if he neglected his duty. The 
Court ‘of:Quarter Sessions had; however, a 
discretion to determine whether an inquest 
had been duly held, and regulations had 
been ‘made, some of: which pressed ‘very 
hardly’ on Coroners. In some counties a 
rule was laid down that, unless the Coro- 
her were set in motion by the police, he 
would not be entitled to his fee. In one 
county the magistrates had decided that 
where an inquest was held upon any child, 
and it appeared that it had been overlaid 
by its ‘mother or its nurse, the’ fee should 
not ‘be allowed. The imformation received 
by the Coroner was in many cases derived 
from non-official sources, often anonymous- 
ly; and it was most important, in the in- 
terest of:justice, that he should not be re- 
strained from holding an ‘inquest, because 
‘no intimation had been’ officially given to 
him: As to’ the other rule, it. offered a 
sort of premium upon carelessness or worse. 
It must be admitted, on the other hand, 
that/some Coroners had been im the habit 
of uselessly intruding themselves into fa- 
mhilies, and distressing the feelings of those 
related to the deceased. » Coroners were in 
this predicament; ‘that they’ were deterred 
from holding inquests, lest fhe magistrates 
should afterwards think they ought not to 
have been held.) The Royal Commission- 
ers, in their Report made in 1858, did full 
justice to the invidious and unjust position 
in which Coroners: now stood, and recom- 
mended that’ they should be paid by sala- 
ries, and not by fees. ‘A clause im ‘the Bill 
provided that the salary to be paid in ‘fu- 
ture should be calculated upon the ave- 
rage of the ‘fees .and) emoluments: for’ the 
previous five years. If the» magistrates 
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and the Coroner could not agree, the ideci- 
sion was to be left: to. the Home ‘Seeretaty. 
There \was some danger! that,;in the, ab, 
sence of the former stimulus to activity, 
the Coroner might:neglect his duty; and a 
clause had been introduced upon this point 
which would require some consideration in 
Committee. The noble and learned Lord 
concluded by moving the second reading 
of the Bill. 

Moved, that the Bill be now read 2°. 

Tut LORD CHANCELLOR: said, the 
much approved the change proposed to be 
made in the payment of Coroners. When 
he jhad the honour to. hold, the office of 
Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench. fre- 
quent complaints were made to him of 
Coroners holding inquests ‘ unnecessarily; 
and still more of, justices refusing to pay 
them. It could not be doubted. that, in 
cases where ‘there was not the slightest 
suspicion of a violent death Coroners had 
held inquests which had violated the feel- 
ings of the survivors. This practice ought 
to be checked. The clause referred to by 
his noble and learned Friend would, ‘he 
thought, be found to require’ amendment 
in Committee. 

Tue Eart or POWIS thought, under 
Clause 4, the expenses of counties would 
be increased, as Coroners were 'to receive.a 
salary founded on the average of the last 
five years. He thought it. objectionable 
that the salaries of Coroners should, be 
changed every five years. - It, would-be 
well to extend the term for revision to,ten 
years. Such constant changes would do 
away with the benefit derivable from pay- 
ing Coroners by a fixed salary, instead ,of 
by fees. : 

Viscount DUNGANNON observed, that 
most: inefficient’ persons ‘were’ often: ap+ 
pointed to the office of Coroner; and he 
had himself: witnessed a case in/whith\a 
Coroner was unable to sum up the evidence 
in a case of homicide and point out :to the 
jury the distinction between munder iand 
manslaughter. He thought it, would:.be 
better if the Coroners: were elected) by: the 
magistrates of the counties rather than by 
the freeholders generally. ‘Payment. by 
salary would, he; thought, be far preferable 
to paynient by fees. He should ingpets 
the second reading. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR ebserrved 
that: Coroners from the most ancient times, 
from ‘the: period of the Conquest, were 
elected by the freeholders, and he should 
——- abject ‘to take the franchise from 
them (Lal onl scrot 
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Motion agreed to: 

Bill read 2*;: and committed to a: Com- 
mittee of the whole House on dfonday 
next. 

House adjourned at a Quarter-past 
Seven o'clock, to Monday next, 
Eleven o’elock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, July 27, 1860. 


Minures.J—New Writs Issvep—For Stafford 
Borough v. John Ayshford Wise, esquire, Manor 
of Hempholme, 

Pysui0 Bitts,—-1° Augmentation of Small Bene- 
fices (Ireland), 

2° Endowed Charities; Infants’ Marriage Act 
Amendment. 

8° Militia Ballot ; ‘Clearance Inwards and Lien 
for Freight ; Census (Scotland) ; Corrupt, Prac- 
tices Prevention Act (1854) Continuance ; Gun- 
powder, &c,; Rifle Volunteer Corps. 


LANDLORD AND TENANT (IRELAND) 
BILL.—COMMITTEE, 


Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee. 

Clauses 36 to 47 agreed to. Clause 48 
omitted. Clause 49 agreed to. 

Clause 50 (No Distress for more than 
One Year’s Rent). 

Mr. HENNESSY said, he would pro- 
pose the omission of ‘the latter part of the 
élause, ‘the effect of which would be to 
abolish the law of distress. 

Mr. DEASY ‘said, ‘that it was a very 

great alteration of the law to propose by a 
mere verbal Amendment. He knew that 
many Irish landlords’were not opposed to 
the proposition, but great opposition might 
be excited in other quarters on the ground 
of the difference it would introduce be- 
tween ‘the law of England and Ireland. 
He himself would, if: he could, do away 
with the law of distress, but. believing 
that that could not be done, he could: not 
eonsent to the Amendment. ' 
' Mr. MONSELL suggested, as a compro- 
misé; that ‘the clause should be so amend- 
ed as not; to ‘abolish the ‘power of distress 
altogether, but only in the case of tenants 
at will. 


Mr: SULLIVAN ‘regretted that such a 
proposition as that should’ come from 80 
respectable a source as the hon. Member 
for Limerick. He (Mr. Sullivan) thought 
this clause: should be! altogether’ omitted 
from the Bill. 
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Mr. M‘CANN said, he was as much op- 
posed to the power of distress as any one 
else, but he feared it would be very dif- 
ficult to pass into law a clause abolish- 
ing it. 

Coronet FRENCH hoped the sugges- 
tion of the hon. Member for Limerick (Mr. 
Monsell) would be acceded to. 

Mr. DEASY said, that he. wished it to 
be distinctly understood that he could not 
enter into any undertaking on the subject. 
He was not in a position to do so, as he 
must consult with others. But if the 
Amendment were now. withdrawn, he 
would then give an opportunity for its 
discussion on the bringing up of the Re- 
port. 

Mr. BRADY said, he was satisfied that 
if they abolished the power of distress 
the Bill would not pass the House of 
Lords. 

Mr. MAGUIRE said, he thought they 
ought to do what. was right, regardless of 
what might take place elsewhere. He 
knew of cases in which landlords had 
taken advantage of the power of distress 
to crush tenants; but he was prepared to 
accept the proposition of the hon. Member 
for Limerick, confining the power of dis- 
tress to the case of persons having leases, 
as he believed it would have the effect of 
inducing landlords to give leases. 

Mz. BAGWELL pointed out that there 
were grass lands in Ireland which must 
be let from year to year, and if they weré 
te abolish the law of distress such yearly 
tenants might at any time sell off their 
stock, pocket the money, and go off to 
America without paying any rent. 

Coronet’ VANDELEUR said, he: also 
thought it would be dangerous in many 
cases to abolish the power of distress al- 
together. 

Mr. O'BRIEN said, he was in favour 
of the abolition of the law. 

Mr. MAHON said, if the landlord 
had not the: power of distress, he would 
be more careful as to the party to whom 
he let his land. In England there was a 
strong feeling in favour of the abolition of 
the law, and the Law Amendment Society 
some years ago pronounced for its aboli- 
tion. He did not think there need be any 
fear of a reasonable clause on the subject 
passing through the House of Lords. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, after the promise 
of the Government he would not ‘press his 
Motion. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Olause agreed to. 
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Clause 51 (Ejectment for Year's Rent 


unpaid). 

Mr. M‘MAHON objected to the clause, 
and urged that the present limit of £50 
should be retained. 

Tue O'DONOGHUE moved’ that the: 
clause be omitted from the Bill: 

Motion made, and Question put, ** That | 
the Clause stand part of the Bill.” 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 57 ; Noes | 
7: Majority 50. 

Clause agreed to, | 

Remaining’ clauses, with the exception 
of Clause 96, which was. struck out, 
agreed to. 

Mr. DEASY said, that in the absence 
of his hon. Friend (Mr. Hassard) he wish- 
ed to move the addition of a clause de- 
claring that the resumption by surrender 
or eviction of any portion of the premises 
demised by a leuse, should not. in any 
manner prejudice or affect the rights of 
the landlord, whether by'action, or entry, 
or ejectment, as to the residue of the said 
premises. The clause was intended to 
remedy the present state of the law, ac- 
cording to which if a landlord lect land by 
lease or agreement, and afterwards got up 
an acre or half an acre for the purpose of 
planting, or any other purpose, and made 
a reduction of the rent accordingly, he 
was heid to be thereby deprived of the 
right of bringing an ejectment for non- 
payment of rent with regard to the re- 
mainder. There could be no objeetion to 
the clause, which proposed to remedy a 
meré technical defect. 

Clause agreed to. 

Mr. SULLIVAN said, he rose for the 
purpose of moving the addition to the Bill 
of a series of clauses, which would give 
tenants the right of removing trade or 
agricultural fixtures, as well as any farm 
buildings which they might have erected. 
He had taken those clauses from the: Bill 
which had been introduced by the right 
hon. and learned Member for the Univer- 
sity of Dublin (Mr. Whiteside), and he 
believed that it would be just to the tenant 
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to adopt them. The first: he would pro- 
pose was as to trade or agricultural fix- 
tures. 

Clause brought up and read 1°. 

Mr. DEASY said, that an Amendment 
of the law. of. fixtures might. be a proper 
subject for the consideration of Parlia- 
ment, but he believed that if they were 
to de: al with the question at all they ought 





to deal with it by a scepatate Bill. 
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Mr. M‘'MAHON supported the ‘clauée, 
It would be regarded by the’ tenants'as'y 
concession in their favour, and without it! 
the Bill would be considered by the people 
‘of Ireland gencrally to be a mere land- 
lords’ Bill: 

Mrz. MONSELL recommended that: 'the 
present clause should not be pressed, but: 
‘he thought that the other clauses of which 
the hor. Gentleman had given ‘notice, pro- 


| viding that farm buildings erected by the 


tenant might be removed, if, after notice 
of removal given, the landlotd or incoming 
tenant did not eleet to purchase, ought to! 
be agreed to. Nothing would give greater 
encouragement to tenants to erect suitable 
farm buildings than a state of the! law’ 
which provided that ‘they ‘should; when 
they gave up possession of the land, be res 
payed for their outlay. 

CotonrL FRENCH supported the clauses, 
which would go far to‘encourage the tenant 
in the employment of capital. 

Mr. BRADY said, he theught’that trade 
fixtures should be omitted, and agricultural 
fixtures only included in the clause. 

Str EDWARD GROGAN ‘said, he could 
not help fearing that if they were ‘to in- 
troduce any novel principle upon the sub- 
ject they would ensure the rejection of the 
Bill in “ another place.” 

Mr. DEASY said, that at present the 
tenant might exercise the right of removal 
during the tenancy, and ‘suggésted ‘the ‘in- 
troduction of words making it lawful to 
remove fixtures for two months after the 
termination of the tenancy. 

Clause, as amended, added to the Bill: 

Mr. SULLIVAN said, he would then’ 
propose to add a clause providing that 
farm buildings erected by the tenant might 
be removed. 

Clause brought up, and read 1°. 

Mr. DEASY said, he could not assent 
to the insertion of this clause; ' because ithe 
tenant would have power to erect build 
ings without the knowledge of the land- 
land, and atthe end of the:tenaney could 
not only remove the buildings, but by do-’ 
ing so inflict irreparable injury ‘on the 
freehold.” The tenant would’ thus ‘be én- 
«bled to compel the landlord ‘to agrep to 
his wishes: 

Sir EDWARD GROGAN said, if the 
buildings were erected: with ‘the ‘consent 
of the ‘landlord they would come -under the 
general law: /If they were: erected with- 
out the'consent of the ‘landlord: lie hoped 
the House would pause; befate they agreed 
to the clause. ag 
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Mr: M‘MAHON suggested that the ob- 
jection-might be removed by the introduc- 
tion of the words ‘and which ean be re- 
moved without substantial damage to the 
freehold,” 

Mr. DEASY said, that if notice were 
given of bringing forward the proposition 
in a'modified form on the Report, he would 
be prepared to consider it. 

Mr. SULLIVAN said, he was willing 
to introduce the words suggested by his 
hon; Friend (Mr. M‘Mahon), 

Mra. CARDWELL said, the clause gave 
power to remove buildings erected without 
the consent..of the landlord; and if that 
principle was insisted on they must divide 
the House against. it. 

Six WILLIAM SOMERVILLE recom- 
mended the hon.. Member. (Mr. Sullivan) 
to consult with his friends with a view to 
some modification of the clause. 

Mr. HENLEY warned the House that 
if a tenant were to be at. liberty to erect 
buildings which might be a nuisance to 
the landlord, and remove them at the end 
of his tenancy, the effect would be that 
every landlord ~would take care to bind 
down his tenant to erect no buildings, ex- 
cept such as received his consent. 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘ That 
the Clause be now read a Second time.” 

The Committee divided: Ayes 25; 
Noes 71: Majority 46, 

Ms. DEASY suggested. that the hon. 
Member (Mr. Sullivan) would have an op- 
portunity of moving his remaining clauses 
on the Report, and hoped that the Com- 
mittee would allow the Bill to pass through 
the Committee. 

House resumed. Bill reported ; as amend- 
ed; to be considered on Monday next. 


THE CANTON BOOTY,—QUESTION, 


Sir MICHAEL SEYMOUR said, he 
wished to ask the Secretary to! the Admi- 
talty the cause of the delay in the pay- 
ment, and: when: the. distribution of the 
Canton booty to those engaged in the cap- 
ture of that city will take place? 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGE! said, the 
delay had arisen in consequence of claims 
having been put forward by his hon. and 
gallant Friend subsequent to the original 
Return. of: the numbers engaged having 
been sent in: The claims) so pat forward 
had: been admitted, by. the Admiralty, but 
they had sinodéaitétes! an arrangement as 
tothe respective proportions claimed by 
the Army and Navy. atti 
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STORES FOR INDIA.—QUESTION. 

Sir DE LACY EVANS said, he rose to 
ask the Secretary of State for War, Whe- 
ther he has not received from the Secre- 
tary of State for India in Council a Letter 
from the Bombay Government, dated the 
25th day of February, 1860, with enclosed 
Letter from the Inspector-General of Ord- 
nance in Bombay, dated the 30th day of 
November, 1859, together with Copy of 
a Letter from the Bombay Government, 
dated the 12th day of March, 1860, with 
Enclosure from the Inspector-General dated 
the 15th day of December, 1859, all re- 
lating to Stores sent. from this country to 
India ; and whether there will be any ob- 
jection to laying Copies of this Correspon- 
dence upon the Table of the House, to- 
gether with Copies of any Correspondence 
concerning the recall, by the Council of 
India, of certain Storekeepers recently sent 
to India by the Secretary of State for 
War? 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, that he 
had in the course of the afternoon obtained 
the correspondence to which the question 
of the hon. and gallant Gentleman referred, 
and there would be no objection to lay it 
upon the table. He was very glad that 
the hon. and gallant Officer had asked for 
these papers, because he trusted that they 
would remove a good deal of misapprehen- 
sion as to the value of the stores and the 
degree in which perishable articles were 
sent in an unserviceable state. He might 
say that these occurrences took place long 
before he was in office, and also before the 
creation of the office of Secretary of State 
for India. 


THE SPANISH TARIFF.—QUESTION. 

Mr. LYALL said, he would beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether, in consequence of his represen- 
tations to the Spanish Government, and 
the advantages granted to Spain by the 
recent alterations of our Tariff, that Go- 
vernment is disposed to alter its Naviga- 
tion Laws? 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, the Spa- 
nish Government had shown a disposition 
to reconsider their Tariff with a view to 
alterations ; but he had no reason to think 
that they would modify their Navigation 
Laws. 


BARRACKS AND FORTIFICATIONS. 
QUESTION. 
Mz. PAPILLON said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War, how 
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soon the New Barracks at Colchester are 
likely to ‘be commenced, ‘and within’ what 
period he hopes to have them completed ; 
whether’ he ititends to put in “order ‘and 
atm the Twenty-one Towers between St. 
Osyth’s Point and Aldborough, not''one of 
which is at present armed; and, generally, 
what steps he proposes’ to take for the 
purpose of rendering more efficient the 
armament and defences of that part of the 
East’ Coast’? 

Mz. SIDNEY HERBERT said, that the 
greater’ portion of the money taken this 
year for the erection of barracks at Col- 
chester would be absorbed in the purchase 
of land. The barracks would, however be 
commenced in the eourse’ of the' ‘present 
financial ‘year, and he ‘hoped that in about 
eighteen months from their commence- 
ment they would be in a habitable state. 
As regarded the other question, ‘there was 
in the Estimates a'sum for the repair ‘of 
Harwich Harbour, and the other defences 
on the coast’ were being gradually put into 
repair. Of course, the Government did 
not undertake to erect fortresses all’ round 
England, so as to prevent the possibility of 
an attack on any part of the coast. 


THE WAR IN SICILY. 


Loxy JOHN RUSSELL: I-wish, Sir; 
to' address the House for: a few minutes 
with regard to an answer which I: gave to 
the hon. Gentleman ‘yesterday. ‘That’ an- 
swer was correctly reported in substance, 
and it having reached the Envoy of the 
Neapolitan Government, he has addressed 
to me a letter complaining that I did not 
accurately represent: his statements to me. 
Those statements were entirely verbal ; 
and I certainly meant ‘to represent ‘accu- 
rately both his proposition and my answer 
to it: His letter is as follows :—~ 


“London, July 27. 

**My Lord,—The reply which your Excellency 
gave yesterday to the question‘of Mr, Griffith, on 
the subject of the war in Sicily and of a truce to 
be established, not having correctly represented 
my intentions and those of my Government, I beg 
you to be kind enough to rectify your statement 
in the House of Commons. What I requested of 
the Government’ of! Her Britarinic’ Majesty was, 
to. be enough, in concert with France and, 
Piedmont, to exercise a pressure upon Garibaldi 
with the view of obtaining a real truce for six: 
months, so that the negotiations for an alliance 
with Piedmont might be brought to an issue, and 
that the meeting of the national, representation 
might take place. The idea of directly employ- 
ing force against Sicily by the abovementioned 
Powers did not‘at all enter into'my mind, nor into 
that of the Government which I’ havé' thé’ honour 


Mr. Papillon 
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to represent, assuted as’ I am ‘that’ the’ mieanw df 
attaining the object) would:not, have failed without 
the necessity of haying recourse to extraordinary 
expedients.—I haye, &e., ; tl 

i “e A. LA Greca.” 
I do not wish to, add a word to that. state. 
ment,, of, which) I, .am, anxious. that. the 
Neapolitan Envoy should have the benefit., 


THE CLAIMS OF .MR. KAVANAGH, |: 
QUESTION. How ey 


Mr. KINNAIRD said, .he rose to, ask 
the Secretary of State, for India, how far 
the claims of Mr. T. H, Kavanagh. upon 
the Government of India for important 
services rendered during the Mutiny. of 
1857 and 1858, evidencing, as those ser, 
vices did, great zeal, intelligence, and con- 
rage, and exposing Mr. Kavanagh to great 
personal risks, has been acknowledged by, 
the Government? 4.4 

Sir CHARLES WOOD said, that Mr. 
Kavanagh had been appointed toa much 
higher situation than that which’ he held 
atthe time he. performed. the services re- 
ferred to, he had received the, Victoria 
Cross, and had been. allowed to come home 
upon furlough with half-pay, an advantage 
which had not been allowed in any other 
case, 


Moved,—That the House at its rising 
do adjourn till Monday, we 


EMPLOYMENT. OF SCOTCH. BISHOPS IN 
ENGLAND.—QUESTION. 


Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH suid; he rose 
to ask the Seeretary of State for’ the Home 
Department, ‘Whether a Bishop’ of the 
Episéopal Communion in Scotland ‘can’ Te- 
gally perform any episcopal functions in any 
diocese in England on behalf'of the Bishop 
thereof?’ The Bishop of Exeter ‘had ‘very 
recently employed a Bishop-of' the Epis- 
copal Church’ im Scotland ‘for’ the ‘per- 
formance of his duties. ‘As he understood 
the law it was illégal for ‘a Scotch-Bishop 
to be ‘so employed ‘continuously, and “he 
should be ‘glad ifthe right’ hon. Genieteniie 
would ‘inform ‘the House how’ 'the (aw 
really stood.’ uv 7 


MARITIME... TREATY , WITH, FRANCE 
HARBOURS OF ,REFUGE,-QUESTIONSJ 

Mx) LINDSAY! said) he wished’ to' aa 
the First Lord of the: Treasury, ‘whet steps 
have been taken to carry out the wharimous 


Resolution of the House ''in regard toa 
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Maritime Treaty with France, and. what 
measures, if any, have been prepared to 
carry “into ‘effect ‘the’ Resolution “of” the 
House_ respecting Harbours of Refuge? 
He wished to know with regard to the 
first part of the ‘question whether any re- 
presentation had been made to the French 
Goverment that while we’ admitted the 
ships of France to all the privileges 
enjoyed by our own vessels in British 
ports we were still, precluded from carry- 
ing the produce of our colonial possessions 
to France, and. that the commercial treaty 
would not produce the results which both 
couitries anticipated unless some material 
change was made in the French naviga- 
tion laws, He also wished to know whe- 
ther, if any correspondence had passed on 
the subject between the Governments of 
Franee and England, the noble Lord would 
Have ‘any ‘objection to lay it upon the 
table? As to the other part of the ques- 
tion, it would be recollected that some 
weeks ago the House, after a full discus- 
sion, by a Clear and decided majority, 
adopted a ReSolution ‘that the recommen- 
dations of the Royal Commission on Har- 
bours of Refuge should be carried into 
effect. He wanted to know what steps 
the Government had taken in consequence 
of that Resolution. A Resolution of that 
House was, a very,grave matter, and, the 
Government were bound to act. upon it, or 
to give substantial reasons why it was im- 
possible for them to doso. He might be 
told’that there was no money ‘available, 
but such an excuse could not be accepted 
at a moment when,;the Government were 
about; to ,embark,-in, an, expenditure . of 
£9,000,000, or £12,000,000 for land for- 
tifications, . He believed, that. Harbours of 
Refuge. would not, only save, many, lives 
and much, valuable property, but would 
add materially. tp the, detence, of the,coun- 
try against aggression. ' 

Loup , JOHN,,.RUSSELL, stated ‘that 
when the, House, passed: the Resolution re- 
specting the maritime law of France, Earl 

wiley was, informed that Her Majesty 
had agreed to the Address, and his: Excel- 
leney was,empowered to negotiate | with 
the French Government on the, subjeet., 
It happened that at that time there was 
great excitement in France, owing to the 
concessions which ‘had' been made to Great 
Britain with:respect to the introduction of 
British manutactures., The manufacturing 
interests, who, were afraid; of losing their 
protection, had; raised a, considerable cla- 
mour on..the subject | of the commereial 
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treaty, and the Resolution of, that House 
respecting the maritime laws of France 
created great alarm in the French ports, 
Addresses were presented from ali quarters. 
tothe French Government imploring them 
not to make any change in the navigation 
laws, Earl, Cowley said, that at such ja 
moment he eould not obtain any. success 
in negotiating a maritime treaty, and in.a 
conversation with, M. Thouvenel, he, dis- 
covered that the French Government ;were 
not disposed at; that, time to entertain the 
question of an alteration in, their, naviga- 
tion) laws, in consequence of the change 
we made in 1848., Under these, circum- 
stances, Earl Cowley, exercising a wise 
discretion, resolved. not to press; the nego- 
tiation, ,but /to defer. it; until, some more 
favourable opportunity. 

Ma. MILNER GIBSON said, that with 
reference to the second part of the quesy 
tion of the hon. Member, for Sunderland, he 
had to.obserye, that at. the, time;the, Reso-; 
lution with respect to the Harbours of 
Refuge was under consideration it, was 
not, very clearly explained what. precise 
meaning was to, be attached to it. He 
(Mr. Gibson), had asked the question whe- 
ther it was intended by that Resolution 
that all the recommendations of the Com- 
missioners should be carried out, and he 
was informed that that was not understood 
to be the meaning of the Resolution. On 
the other! hand, he was led to believe that 
all. that was meant by the House was 4 
general indication that something should 
be: done in the sense of carrying out the 
recommendations of) the Commissioners 
[ Mr. Linvsax i No, no!}:. Putting, there- 
fore, that. construction upon; the Resolu- 
tion—which, he admitted, ought to have 
weight with the Government, it would 
no doubt. be their duty to submit a plan 
to Parliament next Session—if it’ should 
‘be in their power to do so—such as they 
could conscientiously, recommend to the 
adoption of the House. 


ATROCITIES IN AMERICAN SHIPS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. MONCKTON MILNES ‘said,’ he 
would beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department what measures 
have been. taken to bring about a conven- 
tion with the Government. of the United 
| States to remedy the impunity with which 
‘crimes are committed on board ‘vessels 
trading between the United. States. and 
this Country, and to eall the attention of 
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the. House. to..some.recent,,cireumstances 
bearing on the question? ; It. would-be re- 
collected, that about that time last. year 
he called attention to the, horrible atroci- 
ties committed on board American vessels 
trading: between England and the’ United 
States, the perpetrators of which atrocities, 
in consequence of the defective state of 
the law, were, able to. escape with entire 
impunity. At that. time the Foreign Mi- 
nister undertook to do everything in his 
power to remedy that great evil, and to 
communicate with the American Govern- 
ment on the subject... At the beginning 
of the present Session, however, the noble 
Lord informed the House that he had 
handed the matter over to the Home Se- 
cretary, considering the question to be one 
of domestic legislation. Since that period 
the House had not heard one word of, the 
matter, although the atrocities were. still 
frequently committed. A sailor lately died 
in an hospital in Liverpool in consequence 
of injuries receiyed on board the Ocean 
Monarch. An inquest was held upon. his 
body, and the jury returned a verdict of 
manslaughter against the second and third 
mates, but the men, escaped under the 
extradition treaty during the, inquest, and 


were now free from the consequences of 
their brutality. What rendered the case 
worse was that the parties in question 
were the very same men, who three years 
ago were found guilty of manslaughter, 
on board a ship bearing the pacific name 


of John Bright. It seemed that the crime 
of manslaughter did not come within the 
terms of the extradition treaty, If that 
sort of proceeding was to go on, he would 
ask what guantum of murder. would be 
sufficient to induce the Governments of 
this country and of the United States to 
put a stop to snch transactions? Was the 
great Atlantic to be a place where every 
kind of outrage might be committed with 
impunity, and did not the Government of 
this country and the Government. of the 
United States see that, as regards two civi- 
lized nations, such a state of things was 
a arth calamity and opprobium, fo hu- 
manit; 

Siz Grorax LEWIS said, that, with 
respect to the question put. by the hon. 
Member for Truro, (Mr. A. Smith), he 
would state as distinctly as he could, what 
he understood to be the law with regard to 
Bishops of the Scotch Episcopal Church 
performing episcopal functions in England. 


The Act of 32nd Geo, IIT., cap. 63, sect. 


9, contained this enactment: — 
Mr. Monckton Milnes 
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‘* That-no person exercising the function or:dm 
suming the office, and character of: a :pastof) or 
minister of any order in the Episcopal Comma, 
nion. in Seotland, as aforesaid, shall be capable of 
taking any benefice, curacy, or. other ‘spiritual 
promotion within that part of Great Britain called 
England, the dominion of Wales, or town of Bey: 
wick-upon-Tweed, or of officiating in any church 
or chapel within. the same, where the Liturgy of 
the Church of England as now. by law established 
is used, unless he shall have been lawfully ordained 
by some, bishop of the: Church ‘of England) or of 
Ireland.” 


On examining the rest of the Act, it ap- 
peared to him to be clear that by. “‘ pastor” 
was meant. parochial clergyman, and the 
words “unless lawfully ordained ” seemed 
to limit the application of the enactment 
to parochial clergymen. With regard to 
the words ‘‘or minister of any order,’’ on 
which no doubt his ‘hon. Friend relied, as 
the expression followed the word “ pastor” 
it must be as illustrative of the word it fol- 
lowed, and must signify, according, to. the 
ordinary rules of construction, an inferior, 
and not a superior, order to. ‘a pastor,’ 
Therefore the Act, aceording to obvious 
and, fair construction, was, limited to pa 
rochial clergymen, and was ot applicable 
to Bishops. There was a subsequent Act, 
the 3rd and 4th of Viet., cap. (33, by which 
the prohibition, was partially removed; but 
the question was, whether the prohibition 
referred to the exercise of episcopal fune- 
tions, and)it appeared to him, as far ds he! 
was able to, form .a judgment, that it did 
not so refer...He had, been favoured, by 
the Bishop of Exeter with a eommunica- 
tion in which that right rev. Prelate stated 
certain facts, together with his view \of 
the law of the case. What the right revi: 
Prelate. contended. for, was, that, according 
to the law of the Chureh, a Bishop of the 
Scotch Episcopal Church could. exercise 
episcopal functions in the Church of Eng- 
land, inasmuch as he assented to the doc- 
trine of that Church. It was well known 
that if a Bishop of the Roman ‘Catholic 
Church conformed tothe Articles of the’ 
Church of England, he: was: ¢pso ‘facto'a 
Bishop of the Church of England ; and‘i 
like manner; if a Roman’ Catholic’ priest 
conformed, he was ipso facto a’ priest’ of 
the Established Church. Hon. Gentlemen’ 
would recollect that'-Mr. Blanco White 
preached before the Universit 
and ‘he was néver‘ordained in the'Chureh of 
England, but had been in orders as a mem 
ber of the Church of Rome. The Bishop of 
Exeter in his communication observed! 


“And wiiat has ‘been the practice of our own’ 
exorcise. 


Church #. Has, Bishop: Trower’s :2event 





of Oxford,’ 
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of: the function by holding confirmations 
in Cornwall for the Bishop been a solitary or new 
ease? So far trom it that’for many years diocesan 


Bishops in England have availed themselves of | 


the'aid of Bishops consecrated in’ Scotland. Bishop 
Maltby, of Darhatn, was repeatedly’ assisted’ in 
his ‘old age ‘by Bishop Eden, of: Moray, having 
first ‘satisfied’ himself, as is understood ‘by’ in- 
uiry; that there is no. lawfulimpediment. Bishop 

er himself’ has confirmed in Kent for the 
resent Archbishop of Canterbury; so has another 
Scotch Bishop (Forbes) of Brechin, More than 
this, Bishop Trower has himself received commis- 


sions.as a Bishop from, the late Bishop .of London, | 


and from the present, to confirm for them (whose 
special office it has always been considered to be) 
members: of ‘the Church of England on the Con- 
tinent... And, so fan from his so! acting, as Bishop; 
or, the commission of the Bishop, of London, under 
which he so acted, being esteemed the assumption 
of a, power which does not belong to him as a 
Bishop, that on the last’ of these occasions, notice 
was sent from the! Foreign Office to our Minis- 
ters abroad desiring them to aid and countenance 
his so acting,” ,. 

These were precedents bearing on the case, 
and, so far as he was able to form a judg- 
ment on this rather delicate question of 
ecclesiastical law, it appeared to him that 
there was no statutory prohibition or rule 
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priation ‘Act, which would close their ope- 
| rations by the 31st of March’ next, instead 
| of which they wanted ‘to goon with the 
| works for a’ year, taking advantage of the 
| following’ summer: ' With regard’ ‘to the 


| detailed ‘statement asked for,’ he had al- 
|ready drawn up such a statement, which 
| had been laid on the ‘table of the’ House, 
and would; he ‘hoped, be printed and cir- 


culated ‘to-morrow morning. ‘ 


SUSPICIOUS FOREIGNERS. 
(OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. BENTINCK said, he trusted that 
whether he could induce any hon, Member 
to take the view he held on the subject he 
was about to bring before the House or not, 
the importance of that subject was a suffi- 
cient excusé for his bringing it forward. 
Whatever might have been the apathy of 
the’ people of this country during many 
years on the subjeet of the national de- 
fences, he believed that within the last few 
years that ‘apathy had entirely ceased to 
exist. Indeed, the amount of interest, now 





of canon law by’ which’ Seotch Bishops | taken in ‘the subject was one of the best 
could ‘be prevented from extrcising’ func- | sifeguards they had for the security of the 
tions with’ the consent of the Bishop of | country. Whatever had been the anxiety 


the diocese, within a district of the Church 
of England. 

‘In regard to the question put by ‘the 
hon. Member for Pontetract (Mr. M. Milnes), 
he had 'to say ‘that the Government in the 
course ‘of last ‘autumn’ entered’ into nego- 
tiations with the American Minister, Mr. 
Dallas, and, after consideration, prepared 
adraught of convéntion, which was tratis- 
mitted’ to the Américan Government. It 
had not yet been returned, and he was not 
aware what decision ‘had been come to on 
the subject. 


THE FORTIFICATIONS.-QUESTION, 


Sim FRANCIS GOLDSMID said, ‘he 
would. beg to ‘ask’ the) Seeretary of State 


for .War,. Whether. he! can, on or before’ 


Monday, lay upon the ‘Lable a Statement 
specifying the )works ‘towards which the 
$2,000,000. proposed to be voted! for ‘For- 
tifieations are to be applied, and show- 
ing the probable :¢ést' of completing such 
works? ) so7ta J ort 


\ Ma. SIDNEY | HERBERT | said,) ‘the 


reason Why the Government had asked for‘ 
the «monéy iii the: atiode | they’ had done; 
was that; if! they had asked: for it in the! 


Committee of Supply it.would -be neces- 
sary te-include + the mioneys ‘inthe Appro- 


of the country with regard to our defences, 
he believed’ that during the last year 
it had very materially incréased. That 
anxiéty had ‘increased, not only from ‘the 
different aspect of affairs abroad, but also 
from’ opinions’ expressed and statements 
that had been ‘made by persons of high 
authority onthe subject. ‘Those opinions 
and those statements had tended to create 
‘hroughout the country the deepest. possi- 
ble interést in the question. The country, 
whatever it might have been formerly on 
the subject, was now made aware that the 
question was one which must be dealt with 
in the clearest and simplest possible terme, 
and ‘was ‘no longer to be considered un- 
important. He believed that the fact of 
those ‘opinions’ being ‘promulgated would 
have’ a beneficial effect on the mind of the 
country.’ The people formerly, looked on 
the question of the defences of the country 
as wild, chimerical, and childish ; but now 
they looked’ on it a8 one of the most im- 
portant to which attention could be called. 
The ‘nation had heard, from 4 source on 
which “it jas’ accustomed to place the 
utmost’ reliante, that, the aspect of’ Euro- 
pedi ‘affairs’ ‘has ‘changed, that as far as 
we were concerned the invention of steam, 
had-altered' our position forthe worse by 
bridging over the ‘Channel ; and it “has 
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been ‘tanght from the lips of! the First | elements in'‘our means of eondueting jy! 
Minister ‘of the Crown ‘to reeognize the | ternal operation’. It was‘ undér ‘suéh ei? 
startling truth that a Ministry which | cumstances that the’ view suggested’ $j 
did not devote its best energies to the | his Motion became important: Within ‘the 
defence of the country -was worthy of | limits of the Metropolis and spread abdut 
impeachment. Little'as he had ever been | the eountry were thousands of foreigners 
disposed to doubt the possibility of an of whom'a large proportion were of doubt: 
invasion, he was still less inclined to do | ful—he might even go further, and say of 
so after the statement which had gone | the worst character. He was by no means 
forth on authority. Was it wise, then, to | to be understood as uttering any general 
confine their discussions or their views to | condemnation of the foreign residents in 
a single branch of the subject of ‘national | this country ; but no one could deny that 
defence? ‘Ought they not rather to in- | thousands of persons such ‘as he had de: 


quire whether there were means by which 
an ‘enemy, attempting a descent’ on this 
country, might embarrass the proceedings 
of the defenders, and so gain for the enter- 
prise material advantages, and’a probability 
of success? Under present circumstances, 
he maintained it would ‘be extremely easy 
for means to be tuken which would not 
only facilitate the landing of troops on the 
coast at a point where the country would 
not be prepared immediately to collect the 
force ' requisite’ to repel the attempt, but 
which would to ‘a great extent paralyze 
our means of repelling the assault. The 
noble Lord at the head of the Government, 
on a recent occasion, as well’ as in’ former 
debates, had taken the manly and straight- 
forward course of stating frankly and with- 
out mystification, that in talking of the 
defences of the country, the danger which 
these were) intended to guard against was 
the possibility of invasion by Franee. It 
would: be’ undignified and evasive if the 
House were for a moment to attempt to 
avoid that issue. He himself did not: be- 
lieve in the probability of any such inva- 
sion, and he felt convinced that if the ‘at- 
tempt were ever made it would end in the 
destruction of every individual who landed. 
He-was not actuated by any hostile feeling 
in making these remarks, nor did he be- 
lieve that: it was the wish or intention of 
France ‘to invade us; ‘but it was no less 
true that she had placed herself in a posi- 
tion in which she was not at all times 
and ‘under all circumstances a free agent. 
Warfare was conducted now on wholly 
different principles and with different wea- 
pons from those in use thirty years ago, 
and England, in availing herself of what 
he still regarded’ as her too limited re- 
sources; would be forced to rely, in a great 
degree, on‘ modern inventions of a very 
useful character,’ but'so fragilé im’ their 
nature that almost's breath would destroy 
them. In the ‘event of’ invasion electric 
wires and railways must. form important 
Mr. Bentinck 


scribed were’to be found; mere adventu- 
rers, who had been driven in imany cases 
by misconduct ‘from their own’ country: 
and, not being very susceptible on pi 
point of honour, would readily lend them- 
selves to any proceeding for which they were 
to be pecuniarily rewarded. ‘In the event 
of a sudden attack on this country, the able 
tacticians by whom the movement ‘would 
| be directed would naturally seize the ob- 
vious advantage of employing these’ men 
as spies within the camp. ’ If’ the class t6 





| whieh ‘the had referred should not prove 
available’ for this purpose, the ‘most un- 
limited facilities existed for conveying to 
this country, without attracting any db- 


servation, whatever number of persons 
might be requisite for the purpose of col- 
lecting information, and for destroying 
simultaneously the telegraphic wires an 

railways, whieh at the critical moment 
would be indispensable to ‘the defences 
of this country. He wished to ask the 
right hon. Baronet whether, if intelligence 
reached him that persons with mischievous 
designs, such as he had referred to, had 
landed in this country, he at this moment 
possessed the power of adopting such sum- 
mary measures as would under the cireum+ 
stances be needed for the national safety: 
It was no use garrisoning a city if the 
gates were left open and any number of 
the enemy allowed to enter simply becatise 
they were unarmed when they presented 
themselves. That was the exact position 
in which this country was placed. . ‘The 
facts he had stated were a sufficient justi- 
fication for his calling the attention of ‘the 
House to the question, and unless the Go- 
vernment:were able to say that they'did 
not believe in the existence of the danger 
to which he had referred; or that' they had’ 
full _power aud -authority immediately to 
deal with it, he thought that he had made’ 
out ‘his dase, and! that he ‘was’ entitled to 
ask the: Government ‘in what way they 
were prepared to deal. with; the matter: 
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The right, hon. Gentleman the, Home Se- 
cretary, might, say.that if we got rid of alk 
forei there would still be disreputable 
a in; the country, .and, therefore the 
danger would not be removed ; but. such 
an, argument would not be an answer, be- 
cause at all eyents.as the number of dan- 

rous persons decreased the, danger would 
be materially diminished, and the Govern- 
ment would have,the satisfaction, of know- 
ing that everything that could be, done 
bad. been done., He might, very likely be 
told that, he was, endeavouring to, intro- 
duce, an, alien, Bill, and: it -was, perfectly 
true, if the case he, had, submitted were 
not: listened to, that he, for one, should be 
prepared. to meet, the difficulty by legisla- 
tion. If 1t., were. indispensable, (it would 
be downright insanity not to pass such a 
Bill, The proposal he should make would 
in.no way. affect, those foreigners who had 
left their own countmes on account of their 
political opinions. The powers with which 
he wished to. see, the, Government invested 
were such as; would enable them, if they 
thought it necessary, to, take stringent 
means, for dealing, with certain; classes of 
foreigners in. this country. If they, left the 
Government without such powers all their 
other attempts, at, defence, were a, pertect 


farce; and they would be stultifying them-. | 


selves by attempting in,,broad daylight to 
defend their, coasts, whilst they neglected 
any defence against, seeret, and most. mis- 
chievous enemies who. were living within 
their own .capital., The notice, which: he 
had placed on the paper was-— 
“To ¢all the, attention. of the. House to the 
nécessity, in the present aspect of the affairs of 
Enropé, for conferring’on the Government more 
stringent! powers ‘for dealinié' with ‘foreigners! of 
suspicious character resident in this country ;”’ 
And in conelusion. he would ask the Home 
Seeretary whether he would not admit the 
trath: of the statement which he (Mr. Ben- 
tinck) had made, .and ;whether: he had 
powers that. would..enable him to deal in 
an, efficient, manner with such an emer- 
geney.as had, been spoken of if it should 
oceur; and, if-he had: mot such powers, 
whether he did not think that it would be 
conducive to the safety 
he should have them. : 
Sie GEORGE, LEWIS: 


I entirely differ 
from. the hon. Gentleman in the construe-. 
tion whieh he has!put upon the speech of 
the noble Lord: at, the head of: the Govyern- 
meni—,{ 5 t Idwssorlt off 

Mz, BERNAL OSBOBNE.:. I risé ito 


order. L believe, the i right hon. 


Gentleman 
hag algady epoken.ti1) 0) bowcqoiq 910% 


of the country that’ 
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«Mx. SPEAKER : It isso, . L.imtimated 
to the. right,,hon. Baronet when, he: rose 
that it is only’ by. the, indulgence of -the 
House that, he, could again address it, | | 
Six GEORGE LEWIS: Lhave no wish 
to, intrude myself on the House, but if it 
is not, objected to I will go on. I was say- 
ing that L entirely differed. from the hon; 
Gentleman in the construction which he 
has put on the remarks attributed: to the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government. 
I didnot at all. understand my noble Friend 
to represent ;to the House that he. enter. 
tained any expectation or fear of any im- 
minent invasion of this country either from 
France, or any other part of Europe. On 
the contrary, his argument went to show— 
Mz. SPEAKER: The right hon, Gen- 
tleman is entirely out of order in referring 
to a previousdebate. . - 
Stir GEORGE LEWIS : The hon. Gen- 
tleman made ja distinct allusion to that 
speech, but, however, I will only say that, 
in any statement recently addressed to the 
House, 1 did not understand that it was 
wished to create any impression that the 
shores ef this eountry were likely to :be 
immediately invaded. What understood 
to be meant was. that, in consequence of 
political. changes which had taken place 
singe the peace of 1815, in consequence of 
the changes, which had taken place in the 
art of, war, and with respect to communi- 
vations, we were placed in a position of 
inferiority, with regard to our defences to 
that in which we. stood some years ago. 
‘That. ,had. no, relation to any immediate 
Janger, it, was permanent, and it was) pro- 
posed to meet it by a permanent system of 
defence. . The: question with regard to our 
defences was whether we should. expend 
a greater sum. —[Mr., Berna. Osporwe 
~~ Order, order!} , Well, then, 1. will 
proceed at once to answer the hon. Gen- 
tleman’s question ; but it was difficult to 
meet his. remarks without explaining my 
reasons for differing from the very ground 
on which he based his question. I will 
only say that, I do not concur with him in 
thinking that we are exposed to any im- 
mediate danger such as his questiom refers 
to... If, .war,should, arise at any time be- 
teen this eountry and any foreign country 
it will,be competent to this, House to en-' 
tertain. the , question of an Alien Act. 
During the war;which ended, in 1815 the 


| Goyernment.was armed with the powers 


of an. Alien Act; though) they: were rarely 
exercised. I confess that my own opinion: 


| of the seourity derived from an: Alien Act; 


‘f 


staa . 
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even'in times of war, is by no means ‘an | | ing the question arising out of this subject 
exalted one. In’ time of peace I do: not | | which he had put: to him the other éven. 
believe that any material benefit) would | ing. He would:now endeavour; as bri 
arise from arming the Government with | as possible, to bring! before the House the 
powers such as those which existed during | circumstances’ connected with the : usual 
the French Revolution of apprehending | means by which public: loans were raised 
persons—who, as Lord Macaulay describes | for the service of this country. ' And first 
them, I think im'one of. his Essays, were |'as to Consolidated Anmuitier: In 1855.9 
46 suspected of being of a suspicious charac- | teats was: made upon-the sale of no! less 
ter.” It is that power of dealing with per- | than: £16,000,000 in Consols. . The; price 
sons of a suspicious character with which | of that loan was valued by the then Chan- 
it is now sought to invest 'the Government. | cellor of the Exchequer at: 88, and that 
Then, how are they to be dealt with? It} right hon. Gentleman thought the contrae- 
must either be by deportation from this | tor would be fairly entitled to a difference 
country or by imprisonment within it. I} of 2 per cent for his profit and to cover:his 
much doubt whether, without some stronger | risk. He entirely agreed’ with that basis 
reason than any that has been presented to | of calculation, and starting from ‘that point 
the House, Parliament would be disposed to | they there had’ an‘ instance in which a Joan 
grant the Government such powers even if|of about 14} millions sterling was raised 
we thought it necessary to ask for them. | by the -sale of 16 millions of: Consols at 
I shall not follow the hon. Gentleman into} a ‘difference of only 2 per cent on: the 
his remarks upon the character-of a large | market price of that stock. The Oonsols 
number of the foreigners resident in this} so created enabled the ccuntry to obtain 
country. I can only say that I do not at | money at a rate of interests of £3: 8s. per 
all assent to the description which he gave | cent. The next case'of a considerable loan 
of them. I believe the great majority of} in Oonsols oceurred: in’ February, 1856, 
those foreigners are persons who are peace- | when a loan of £5,000,000 was contracted 
fully pursuing different branches of trade | at the price of 90..: The saving of interest 
and industry, and by no means, likely to | on delayed payments reduced the price'to 
engage in such projects and machinations | the contractor to £89 13s. 6d., andthe mar- 
as the hon. Gentleman has sketched to us. | ket:price of the day was 91. The intereston 
There are, no doubt, a certain number of | that loan paid by the country was £3.63, 8d. 
persons who have taken refuge in this| On the 19th of May in the same year there 
country on political grounds; but they | was another loan of £5,000,000 in Consols 
surely cannot be accused of' entertaining } at 93. The absolute gain to the contractor 
any very strong sympathy for the tiovern- | over the price of the day was £1 188. 3¢., 
ments by which they have been proscribed. | and the interest at. which the country 
I can hardly conceive any class of persons | borrowed this money ‘was £3 4s... There 
who would be less likely to aid’ any in-} were thus three instances in: whieh, over 
vading or hostile Power in the plans to} £25,000,000 had been raised in Consols.at 
which the hon. Member refers. Under } an average deviation from the. market price 
these circumstances I can only say that I} of the day of less than 2 per cent, and at 
myself have no desire to see the Executive | a rate of interest to the: nation of ‘about 
Government at the present moment armed | £3:7s. 6d... He ‘submitted. that. that. was 
with any discretionary power of dealing | an exceedingly moderate rate of Anterest ; 
with aliens of either a suspicious character | and no one would suppose that::therd was 
or of any character whatever ; and it is | any other stock through: which:at the pxe- 
certainly not the intention of Her Majesty’s | sent moment’ an equal sum could. be: ber- 
Government to propose any measure of the | rowed at so small a charge to: the country. 
kind. It: might: be said. that. if (they resorted 
to Consols' they would make a ves 
y ‘ addition to the national debt. |: That, 
PRRMINABLE erat argo ever, depended upon. whether -they ever 
ORFERY ATIONS, paid those Consols off again ; that -wasyto 
Mx.’ HUBBARD said, that on! rising: to | say, whether /they. applied their sorplus 
eall the attention of: the House te the im-| revenue to the redemption of, a),pertion 
policy of raismg money by Loans: payable} of, the debt... Now, :between( the: 5th,of 
in Terminable Annuities, he would: begin | April, 1845, and the 5th,of April, 1846, 
by thanking the’ right hon. Gentleman the | no Jess than £4 ;600,000;wag, used in 
Home Secretary for his' courtesy in answer- j the redemption of the national. debt, pnd 


Sir George Lewis » IOV 
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within the year following £2;700,000 was | on the market at any, one time without 
used for the same’ purpose. These were | diminishing the value of the large amount 


rather -large suns to/be employed in that 
manner}! but the ‘House was aware -of 
the: very admirable machinery through 
which these operations were effected. The 
amount of the quarter’s surplus reve- 


nue being ascertained, the Government | 
| quer bonds, he regretted that apparently 


broker received:.instruetions under: which 
an equal portion of the national debt: was 
paid off; and it was remarkable that these 
redemptions had a very small influence on 
the price of stock, as: might) be seen. by 
looking at) the variations in Consols from 
quarter to quarter. ; It would be found 
that concurrently with ‘the purchascs for 
the Government there was sometimes even 
a decline in price; iso that whatever may 
have been. the eause of: the: decline, it 
was obvious that’ these purchases had not 
even the effect of sustaining the market in 
the face of unfavourable circumstances. 
He passed over the two or three years of 
the Irish famine as unsuitable for illustra- 
tion, and:came to 1849-50, when £4;000,000 
~and to 1850-51, when also £4,000,000— 
were'redeemed from! the stocks forming 
the national debt. During those two years 
the variations in the’ price of stock were 
not at all noticeable, the price at one time 
being 95, at! another 97, and another 96, 
herefore, as ‘in: the creation of Consols, 
they submitted to a disadvantage -in the 
first instance of something less than 2 per 
cent, so in redeeming the same debt they 
paid nothing’ more than its market price, 
and the Government made no sacrifice in 
the operation. - The merits of Consols ‘as a 
means of raising money were, that they 
could borrow in: them at a low rate of 
interest; and incur a very small charge 
through what was called the turn of the 
market between ‘the buying and selling. 
Now, allowing 2 per cent to be lost in the 
first instance by the turn of the: market, 
and assuming 2 per cent more to. be ulti- 
mately lost before they replaced the Con- 
sols through the medium of! the National 
Debt Commissioners, that would | give: 4 
per cent, which, spread’ over’ a: period of 
thirty years, would be equal’ to } per cent 
added to the interest. Taking, therefore, 
the average interest through a period of 
years at £3 7s. 6d., and adding 4 per cent 
as the disadvantage by buying ‘and’ selling, 
they' would have £3 12s. 6d. as the entire 
cost to the country of raising money by 


: means of Consols: 


‘It was notorious that Exchequer bills 
could not: be ‘thrown jin ‘large: quantities 
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already ‘there, and therefore: he assumed 
that Exchequer. bills were not suitable for 
the purpose, although the low rate of in- 
terest which they bore—only 2} per cent 
—made them a remarkably cheap medium 
of raising money. With regard to Exche- 


the feeling of the country, or, at all events, 
the feeling of the House, was unfavour- 
able to the continuance of that form of 
security, and he had even heard the Chan- 
céllor of the Exchequer reproached for not 
having prepared to pay off the £1,000,000 
of Exchequer Bonds which remained of 
those which were put in circulation some 
years ago. Having been in a position to 
know the idea ‘which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman attached to them at the period 
of: their first \iseue, it: was his conviction 
that those bonds were created in order 
to become a. convenient and permanent 
mode of representing a portion of the 
national debt, by increasing the attraction 
of public securities for a large number of 
investers, and so serving the public inte- 
rest. He thought that Exchequer bonds 
only required to be. in lgvger numbers to 
obtain a permanent standing and an easy 
market circulation, and that if a. larger 
number had ‘been issued, or were issued 
now, it: would: have that effect. As an 
individual he: should deem exehequer 
bonds to be a perfectly legitimate . and 
convenient mode of raising any large sums 
which, by hypothesis, the country might 
hereafter have to raise. 

Leaving those securities, he came to a 
class of which the use was very questionable 
+namely, terminable annuities. The an- 
nuity to which the noble Lord the First 
Lord of the Treasury alluded the other day, 
and which was called the dead weight, was 
for £585,745. That annuity was: taken 
by the Bank in 1823, at a time when 
the Funds were exceedingly disturbed—in 
fact, 86 disturbed that he confessed he had 
been unable to do more than make an ap- 
proximation of the value when comparing 
the rate at which it was taken and the 
rate then receiyable on,.Consols. But, 
seeing that the rate of interest which was 
derived from the investment at that period 
was £4 2s. 1d., he assumed that the an- 
nuity yielded'a return somewhat more ad- 
vantageous than would have been derived 
from an investment in Consols at: the same 
period of the year. With regard to this an- 


‘ nuity, he-wished to mention a cireumstance 
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in, proof of the inconvenience of using ter- 
minable annuities as a means of investment. 


When the security was first acquired by the | 
Bank it yielded, as he had said, £4 2s. 1d. | 


per cent. In 1842 an income tax was for 
the first time imposed, and it was.imposed 
through the medium of an old Act of Par- 
liament full of the most grievous. defects, 
one of which was that it indiscriminately 
taxed capital, and interest: The effect of 
the imposition of the income tax on the 


dead-weight annuity in the hands of the | 


Bank was that instead of receiving £4 
2s. 1d., whieh they had done up to 1842, 
they were obliged to recast the whole 
schedule of their affairs, and to rate the 
annuity as producing only £3 18s. 2d. In 
April, 1847, a further change, and an ag- 


gravated change, in the income tax, forced | 
) against the tax of which they knew, but 


the Bank again to recast the value of their 
property, and to rate the annuity at £3 
15s. 6d. In 1854, from a similar cause, 
they were obliged to reduce it to £3 9s. 7d., 
and in 1855 they were again obliged to 
reduce to £3 1s. 9d,. Then he was happ 
to say the grievance was slightly relieved, 
and the annuity acquired a more promis- 
ing aspect. But when the House observed 
that the value of that security was reduced 
from £4 2s. 1d. per cent to £3 1s. 9d. per 
cent through the confiscation of capital, 
they would see how grievous was the in- 
come tax, and how utterly impossible it 
was for capitalists to look with favour 
upon a security which was subject to an 
operation suck as he had described. 

The next annuity to which he had to 
draw the attention of the House was. one 
which in the year 1834 was created and 
left in, the hands of the Bank, of England. 
The history of it. was very remarkable, 
In. that year the Bank of England had to 
receive from the Government one-fourth of 
their capital which they had lent to the 
Government. The sum was £4,080,000, 
and they in the first instance agreed that 
it should be paid in Reduced Three per 
Cents at 90. From some cause, the origin 
of which he could not trace, instead of re- 
ceiving those Reduced Three per Cents the 
Bank received ultimately an annuity of 
twenty-six years, that annuity being cal- 
culated at the same rate of interest as the 
Three per Cent Annuities would haye re- 
turned. An annuity of £212,783 12s. 
was inscribed as representing the .repay- 
ment of the debt to the Bank, Not only 
was the interest of that annuity seriously 
affected as he had described, by the impo- 
sition of the income. tax, but during the 
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last six years and-a-half of its, existence, 
a sum) of not less than £60,000 was con- 
fiscated from the capital of. the, Bank, that 
was to say, asum of £60,000 was ;never 
paid at all, haying been confiscated through 
the medium of the income tax, , om 

The next annuity, to, which jhe should 


| call attention was what was known by the 


name of the Long Annuities, and the Long 
Annuities were created ; at \various. times 
from 1780 to 1860, and in ;1860 they, all 
expited. He had no means, of tracing the 
precise terms upon. which, they, were 
created, but. when the | income; tax. was 
enforced, the investors being frightened, 
they, were. subjected to .a diminution, in 
price considerably exceeding, the imme- 
diate pressure of the tax itself. The in- 
vestors protected themselves not, only 


against the tax which they apprehended 
and knew was just, possible. 

He next arrived at, the last. instance 
more recently before the House—the an- 
nuity which was incorporated with. the 
£16,000,000 of Consols as: ‘the. consi- 
deration for, the loan. of ,£16,000,000 
made.in 1855. He here again referred 
with acknowledgment, to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary for the: Home 
Department, whose answer he, had. al, 
ready noticed, but he was. obliged te 
state some particulars at variance , with 
the right, hon. Gentleman’s. calculations, 
He. entirely agreed, in the estimate; of 
the deduction which the contractor might 
fairly take for his risk and_ profit, and he 
found even, that the estimate was corrobo; 
rated by the state of, the price current,,in 
the month, following. . The, loan was, con; 
tracted on the 20th of April, 1865, and on 
the 20th; of. May, 1855, while, Consals 
were precisely at the same price, 903, the 
annuity was quoted at 2 per cent. premium, 
The fact might be taken, as. established, 
and if so, they had these data to, go upon. 
The value of Consols.on the, 20th of April, 
1855, the day the loan was made, was 
90. . The allowance for the , contractor's 
risk and profit was 2 per cent, That left 
88 as the value. of Consols, under,, the 
arrangement for the loan, but the money 
was not given by the contractors, imme: 
diately, They had the indulgence of des 
ferred payments, through the whole, of, the 
remainder, of the, year, some , instalments 
becoming, due as) late as December, An 
the. allowance. of interest svhich the.,Go, 
vernment; made, through, these , deferred 
payments, amounted, to, £1.,.2¢,,...) That 
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baitig deducted’ from '£100 Teft ‘£98 18s., 
did thé Yulue of ‘Consols being £88 the 
iaétual “price ‘given ‘for the annuity was 
£10'188. He was obliged ‘to state that 
these figures led'to a result widely at vari- 
ance with the’ result'which the Betiptitry 
forthe Home Department gave to them. 
All that the right hon. Gentleman stated 
on his own knowledge atid his own esti- 


mate was'perfectly accurate, but the com- 


putation, which he supposed ‘was prepared 
for him at the ‘Treasury, ‘was'excesstvely 
érrénediis, for thé right hon. Gentleman 
fnformed ‘the ‘Hotise that’ the annuities 
yielded: an ‘interest’ of only’ £3 15s. per 
cent, ‘whereas ‘the real ' interest © which 
those annuities yielded, or in other words 
the ‘rate of interest ' paid by the Go- 
vernment in’ the thirty ‘years’ annuities, 
was no less'than ‘£5 4s. 2d. per ‘cent. 
That'was the last instance of the sale of an- 
nuities by the Government; and he put it to 
thé Hous¢ whether that was at alt'a satis- 
factory operation, or ote which they would 
desire to’see renewed ? Why ‘was the bar* 
gain so bad? ‘Not merely becatise the form 
ofan annuity was adopted, but because peo- 
plé were afraid ‘of the income tax, which 
was theti Ieviable, and of which they appre- 
hended the eontinuancé, notwithstanding 
the pledge’of the Government that it should 
tease in 1859. Otte thing, however, was 
perfectly clear, that the Government then 
sold these annuities at an extravagantly 
bad ‘rate for the finances ‘of the ‘country. 
The right hon. Gentléman hid referred’ to 
the latest price of the ‘atmnuities as afford- 
ing’ a better’ test’ of the excellence of the 
bargain ‘than the price at which they were 
originally taken, but the present price had 
really’ nothing’ 'to do with the question. 
The managers of the Patriotic Fund had 
itivested largely in the purchase of an- 
nuities, because they ran over a period’ of 
years covering the ‘ages of the pete 
and Government institutions did not suffer 
from ‘the pressure of the income tax. ’ The 
great bulk'of the holders of the same stock 
held only very swiall portions, and were 
anxious chiefly’ for obtaining a certain 
amouht of income during their lives from a 
safe investment. ‘The price now quoted in 
the'Stock lists was the price at which the 
desler would ‘supply the very slender de- 
mand which now ‘and‘then ocurred for 
very'smail' ‘amounts,’ and afforded no clue 
to the pricé at whith the Governinent toult 
place n'y impoftant quantity.’ He Tiad thus 
endédavoured to briny before the House’ the 
thin features of the question ‘which appear 
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ed to ‘him fo be interesting at this mothent 
—namely, the funds which, on the hypothe- 
sis of a necessary loan, it would be most'ad- 
vantageous for the country to, adopt. He 
must remark, however, that the argument 
that terminable annuities presented an ad- 
vanitageous mode of raising money, be- 
cause they formed a limited engagement, 
was a pure delusion. The circumstance 
that specific liabilities must be discharged 
at’ a cértain' period did not prevent the 
creation of’ fresh ‘liabilities in another 
shape. In discharging its covenanted ob- 
ligations, the country might be compelled 
to have recourse to some other means of 
raising money. ‘The experience of the 
period he had been reviewing illustrated 
this state of things forcibly, because, al- 
thongh £10,000,000 of their liabilities in 
the shape of terminable annuities had 
expired and £10,000,000 more had been 
redeemed ‘by the Commissioners for the 
Reduction of the National Debt — in 
all; £20,000,000 — they had borrowed 
£30,000,000. Thus they were £10,000,000 
in debt more than they were before; In 
fact, it was impossible to bind the House 
or the country to discharge their debts 
positively unless there was a surplus for 
the purpose. It should be borne in mind, 
too, that in changing our liabilities from 
one form to another, there was always a 
certain waste of means. , Another argu- 
ment had been used in favour of termin- 
able annuities, which was not very com- 
plimentary to the House of Commons, , It 
was said that, unless bound down by ob- 
ligations, such as terminable atinuities con- 
stituted, the House of Commons would 
never agree’ to levy the taxes which were 
required to discharge the debt. He pro- 
tested against any attempt to deceive the 
country ‘through false terms as unwise in 
itself and unworthy of the Government, 
He denied that ‘it could ever be desirable 
to call a portion of the capital, debt in- 
terest in order to cajole the country into 
redeeming ‘so much of it. To sum up 
the disadvantages of this mode of raising 
money, it appeared to him that it con- 
founded things which were in their nature 
entirely distinct — capital and interest, 
wasted the resources of the country and 
cast a stigma on the intelligence and pa- 
triotism of-the House. On these grounds 
hé expressed: the Strongest disapprobation 
of ‘that’ mode‘ of’ obtaining funds, ‘ There 
was’another anda simpler method, which 
wis a and which éxperience 
and nécessity had ‘forted’ on every large 
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eapitalist; ieince, “the, i income fax, was in- 
vented, and, that was,to.make a loan pay- 
able by periodical. instalments oyer a,series 
of ;years, each: payment being, divided into 
eapital.and interest.; The great, vice of the 
terminable, annuity, system was. its, com- 
plexity:,, If, they wanted to make a loan 
on, ‘the most advantageous , terms, .. they 
should i -the | transaction as; much 
a8 possible 
Sm BROOK BRYDGES said, he would 
beg; leave; to. ask .the Chanzellor of. the 
Exchequer when, he intended, to bring on 
the, question of the Excise duty on hops? 
Tae CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER:; That is, a question to which a 
great deal of interest i is, no doubt, attached, 
but; considering that it, has once ‘been fully 
discussed. during: the present; year, it.can 
isearcely be regarded as having an, urgent 
claim on, the attention of the, House, Con- 
sequently it must, take its chance till other 
more urgent questions are disposed of.. As 
to, the. question of terminable Annuities, 
we have heard from, my hon. Friend (Mr. 
Hubbard) .on that. subject a lucid and: able 
statement, as/all his,statements are. . I do 
not. wish to, appear, disrespectful to. him in 
allowing ,it to pass in, silence; and yet I 
fear |. may appear so, . in making but ja 
‘single comment. upon. it. 
expressing my (great regret, at, the occa- 
sion which, he, has, taken, for making _his 
interesting speech... My hon. Frien has 
made a speech bearing on. the. financial 
part of the proposition of my noble Friend 
at, the head. of the, Government, for_pro- 
Lwiding for the erection of fortifications. | I 
think it, would have, been more advantage- 
ous. for the common purpose we have in 
view had my hon, Friend brought forward 
this question, on a special occasion, instead 
of| introdueing it,on the Motion for ,ad- 
journment, when, there are few hon. Mem- 
bers, present, and, when it is mixed up with 
a number, of,.miscellaneous subjects. , I 
shall certainly not attempt to follow my 
hon. Friend in the details of; his statement. 
I, must,.say, however, I think ,he, has un- 
 derstated the effect, to the public of , hor- 
rowing on Consols, if you are to include in 
the estimate, of the cost, of, the, operation 
the, full. charge which; is; incurred by the 
public before the. debt, is repaid, beeause 
he has. made an allowanee. of only 2 per 
cent to cover the profit, of | the, contractor, 
and the.,average difference of, the rate, at 
which the: public borrow ;and at which 
i they,;pay,.,, In, my. ppinion., nas average 
difference is enormously undetstated by 
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my, hon. Friend. My hon. Se has 
overlooked ,the whole argumen which, # 
adyanced by those who advoca , te, t 
rowing cf money by termina le -anpui i 
—mamely, the spontaneous. action of» 
repayment, of the ,loan.,,,, That isnot a 
matter for discussion at present; but, iti is 
one which we shall haye ample opportuni- 
ties of discussing. My hon, Friend. has 
not, dealt- with that portion of, ‘the. far 
I, am, sure. that the House is obli 

him for. the light which he has -th ang 
upon the subject; but we should have 
been still more obliged to him, and, be 
would/have contributed still more to 

us in our discussions, if he had trail 
himself of the regular and legitimate op- 
portunity, and treated the subject when 
the proposition of my noble Friend, is be- 
fore the. House. 

Mr, CAYLEY: When will that oppor- 
tunity occur ? 

Tar, CHANCELLOR or.rHe EXCHE- 
QUER: On every stage of the Resolution 
of my noble Friend, and of the Bill which 
will be founded upon it, row 


STATE OF PUBLIO BUSINESS. 
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Mr. HORSMAN, in rising to, call ‘the 
attention of the House to. the state of Pub- 
lic Business, especially in regard to Indian 
said, ;the. last “observation. of 
the. right hon..G Gentleman, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer suggests a repetition ef 
the question whether we are, to expect, 
Session to, be eternal; and that is the on 
to which I wish to direct, the attention, of 
the House, because, unless we are prepared 
to look the condition of public business in 
the face, and take stock of it, we ‘are likely 
not only to, suffer great embarrassment, but 
also to incur no,small, amount of Tesponsi- 
bility., Parliament has been sitting since 
the month of January, and we are now 
arrived at the 27th of July. The bnsiness 
is in an unusually backwand state, and that 
which. is, most backward is the financial 
business. We , know. that after the, last 
Supply day, Parliament cannot, rise, for ten 
days, We. were to have gone into Supply 
to-night, but Supply ! has been; indefinitely 
postponed, and. with it the, termination, of 
the Session. I vill tell the House, shor ily 
what is at,this moment the Boni of its me 
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‘the morning. . ‘Although fifteen’ Bil 


‘gréto be Giseussed and’ 
‘Hotise:’ There are pF mee to 
_ thesp ‘Bills, some of whic 


$F son lees Publis. 


Pa bi asf) 
which may or may,pot create discussion. 
Mg Pitt ng delnider the question’ of 
fortifications irrespective of the Vote of 
£430,000, which may, possibly give rise 
to'a good deal of discussion, ‘and all ‘the 
Votes for the non-effective service. “We 
havé still £2,000,000 to vote for the army. 
Of the Civil Service Estimates, which in- 
clude seven classes, besides Civil Contin- 

ncies, we have almost-all to vote. The 
whole amount to be voted was £7,492,000, 
and we haye still £6,152,000 to’ vote. In 
those Estimates there are no less than 194 
Votes, many, of which will cause 'consider- 
able ‘and some lengthened discussion, | No- 
‘fice has also been given of many Motions 
updn going into Committee of Supply, the 
discussion ‘of some of which will occupy a 
whole evening, On Monday next we go 
into the discussion of the question of for- 
tifications, and it appeared to be the opin- 
ion of the Hotisé lat night that that'dis- 
cussion would not, terminate in one eyen- 
ing. ‘I do not know ‘whether the’ Goyern- 
ment are likely’ to have Tuesday. ‘Tt was 
stated by the hon, Member for Pontefract 
(Mr. M. Milnes) that that is not probable. 
If they do not obtain that day, next week 
will be mostly taken up with the question 
of fortifications. On ‘the following Mon- 
day we have the discussion on the paper 
duty; which ‘is’ likély’ to'‘be ‘a’ prolonged 
debate terminating with a ‘division, and 


‘may take more than on¢ night. 'On the 


next night we Have’ the consideration’ of 
the ‘spirit duties, upon which notice’ of ‘an 
Amendment has been ‘given, and'we have 
‘that interesting question of hops’ which 


was raised ‘just now, and also the “malt 


duty t6 consider: ’ Therefore We may fairly 
conelude’ that these financial questions can- 
hot occupy less than at least’a fortnight 'to 


‘cote, and ‘that we are not Hkély to have 


an evening ‘for an ordinary Committed ‘of 
Supply until towards the middle of August. 
‘Then 'coities' the questiofi whether Wwe tre 
Tikely ‘to ‘have’ a Committee of Sipply in 

ne S$ upon 
the Paper and ‘two ‘Notices of Bills ‘have 
recently been withdrawn,'“theré’ are ‘still 


“upwards ‘of forty Bills with, which the Go- 


‘yerhinent are' going’ td ‘proceed, and which 
ed by ‘this 
h dre’ long Otiés, 


and'‘ont'¢ontains upwards of ‘B00 clauses. 
I think that after this'statenient the House 


“will feel that; evén if‘we’ were in a ¢ondi- 


tion for'bustness, hid eferything went as 
Smoothly 'as'we"cduld ' wish,’ lit! would ‘be 


> 
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a very sanguine man who expected Par- 
liantent t6’ rise ‘before’ the’ thonth’ of 'Bep- 
tember.’ The Hotise,' however, is now in 
a My? unsettled state as to its legislation; 
and I’ venture to say that no’ man’ who 
looks into the state of business ¢an ‘safely 
predict on ‘what ‘day, even in Septem 
ber, it is likely to rise. .I am not 

ing carelessly upon this question. I have 
looked ‘very minttely into it. I have 
consulted high authorities, and those who 
are thost likely to be’ informed upon “the 
subject, ‘and 'I' believe ‘that’ there is a 
general opinion ationg them that it is now 
very difficult to’ say on‘ what’ day’ Parlia- 
ment ‘will rise. | A'short'timé ago we did 


‘hope’ that we might get up on thé 20th, 


24th, or towards the end of August: ‘That 
hope ‘is now receding very rapidly; and the 
mere’ fact ‘that Supply is ‘so indefinitely 
postponed, and that we cantiot rise until 
ten days after the last day of Supply,’ show 
how distant is the prospect of our adjourn- 
ment. 

_ It is'a very serious thing’ that’ so much 
of the’ most important legislation ~espe- 
cially’ the financial : legislation —~of ‘the 
country should be put off till the last week 
or fortnight, or three weeks of the Session. 
It is a great public injary and wrong, and 
I do not hesitate to say that if it had been 
the practice’ of Governments in former 
times it would’ of’ itself have produced ‘a 
ery for reform which could not have been 
resisted. I know no greater injury that can 
be inflicted upon the country than that you 
should have four or five! months wasted 
upon measures’ which ‘are’ not* passed, and 
that all the most important’ financial and 
other legislation should be hurried over‘ in 
the last two’ or three weeks of the Session. 
Then, as if this was not' enough,’ we have 
now before us—what is ‘an entirely new 
sphere of legislation—five Bills on Indian 
subjects, and ‘are’ expecting two’ miore. 
[An hon. Memser! The’ Indian Budget. ] 

es, and the Indian Budget, dfwhich no 
notice ‘has beén' given. ' This is*a point 
upon’ which I do not’ wish to touch on ‘this 
otcasion’ in’ any spirit of ‘eriti¢ism or hds- 
tility towards the Government. ‘IT 'wish'to 
place before ‘them ‘exactly the facts which 
are deserving’ of considération, and if the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 


‘will ‘have ‘the ‘goodness to ‘listen to me, 


Without prejudice ’as' without “partiality, 
I think that I can‘ cénvinée him ‘that ‘he 
will ‘consult the ‘honour -of 'the- Govern- 
ment as ‘Well “as'the ¢eonvenienée of! the 
Hottse by ‘not ‘pressing those meostires.''' I 
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wish to show thé'noblé Lord ‘that the Go-' 


dent 14 Hh"a' false Position’ vpon this’ 
uestion ‘of ‘ Indian’ legislation; becatise T 


ik I'can-prove to the common‘sense of’ 


every tian in the’ House, that whether 
from inadvertence or from whatever cause 
it’ thay be, they have not’ complied ‘with 
the’ requisitiotis of the Act of 1858. 
that is so,’ I dm sure’ that they will do 
best'‘at ‘once ‘to acknowledge ‘their “mis- 
take ‘and withdraw the measures which 
they have introduced.’ The House must 
remember that ‘in the Act of 1858, hasty 
and iniperfect as'that measufe was, Par- 
liameht showed its' sense ‘of the’ magni- 
tude of the question ‘and ‘of the difficulties 


and' ‘responsibility which ‘attached “to ‘the’ 


administration of our Indian Empire, and 
endeavoured ‘to’ establish ‘securities: for 
making ‘that adniinistration ‘in' time to 
come effective. The great 'secutity which 
it endeavoured to establish was giving to 
the Secretary of ‘State ‘thé assistance of a 
Council of experienced men, who might 
aid Him in ‘the administration of Indian 
affaits.’’ Parliament loeked' forward to the 
possibility of a Secretary of State being 
appointed without previous knowledge of 
Indian affairs, and who might be chosen 
rather ‘from ‘political considerations than 
on account of his ‘fitness for the office, and 
it therefore thought it wise'to provide’ that 
he should have the assistance of a Council 
of ‘able; experienced, ‘and distinguished 
meh who were ‘sure ‘to! possess the know- 
ledge which’ very possibly he might ‘laek: 
But the views of Parliament were so tiuch 
better stated by the noble Lord the Fo- 
reign Minister, who took a prominent part 
in the legislation’ of ‘that! day; than I can 
hope to do, that with the permission of the 
House I will read his rematks! ‘The noble 
Lord said :+~ ’ b-of 
“No'one ‘can overrate'the benefit 'to be! derived 
by the) Government of India “if the Secretary of 
State were assisted by eminent, men intimately 
acquainted with Indian affairs!” . v, 
Andihe states in another place :— || 
I cannot imagine that the Secretary sof State 
should, be so unwise ag to restrict, the members of 
his Council to mere routine duties, burying them 
beneath ' the load of papers which arrive from, 
India, setting them to work Which ‘ilight be 4s 
well performed by under-secretaries and clerks, 
and;not.consulting {them on all | points of Indian! 
policy.; The Secretary, of State, who actedjin such 
a manner would ill discharge his duty. I, think 
the Secretary of State may derive most valuable 


assistance: from lis Council with repard ‘to ‘im-’ 


portant questions of policy, revenue, administra- 
tion ‘of justice and war. The Council ought to 
be’ independent. . The Bill, therefore, contains 
these two elements of a good measure—a Scere- 
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tay Of State whois supreme when: Hé ‘éhootds 26 
be so; and an‘ independent: Oouneil whoocan~give 
him advice.” ewollot an ei a] 
That was wise and sound doctrine, and in 
that Act Parliament carried out the’ views 
so clearly explained by the noble Lord,, 
The! Act-of Parliament, when, it comes to, 
the duties and procedures ‘of the Couneil,: 
Says i H 9 


“The Couneil shall, under the direction of thé 
Seerctary of State, and subject to’ ‘the ‘provisions 
of this Act, cotiduct; the business transacted ;in, 
the United Kingdom. in relation to;the Govern- 
ment of India.” 


There can be no doubt as to, the meaning 
of that clause, which is, that in all: matters 
of; Indian administration the Secretary of 
State shall act with the assistance andi ad- 
vice of; the; Council, ~ The Aect:goes. on: to, 
SQY t= trib —, , y ; 

*"All ‘powers by this Aet required to’ be’ exer. 
cised: by: the ‘Sceretary of State’ in! Council; |and 
all, powers!of the Council shall and, may bo exer- 
cised at meetings; of such Council, at. which not 
less than five members shall be present. . .°., 
Meetings of the’ Council shalf be convened and 
lield when ‘and’ as'the Secretary of State shall from 
time to time direct ; provided that one such meets 
ing at least be held inyevery week.” trl} 


It goes on farther to say :— 

“In case of difference of opinion on any ques- 
tion decided at any meeting, the Sécretary of State 
may require that his opinion, and: the reasons for 
thé same, be} entered, in! the minutes, of the,, pro- 
ceedings, and any member of the Council who may. 
have been present at the meeting may require that 
his opinion, and any reasons for the same that he 
nhay Have’ stated! at the meeting, be entered ‘in like 
manner,” ! 


The House will observe how éareful: Par’ 
liament was’ that everything ‘that was done 
by! ‘the’ Secretary’ of State’ and” by’ the 
Council should be recorded,’ and recorded, 
moreover, expréssly for the | infortiation 
and subsequent judgment of Parliament! 
The Act goes’on ‘to'say's—. |" a 
Every order of communication proposed’ be 
sent’ to! India, and! ‘every’ order ‘proposed ‘to’ be 
made ‘in the United Kingdom by the Secretary of 
State under, this, Aet,, shall; unless. the same. hag 
been, submitted to a, menting rof the Council, Ms 
placed in the Council Rdom for the perusal of. all 
members of the Council’ during seven days before 
the vénding ‘or ‘making ‘thereof; except itn the eases 
hereidafter provided); nhd |i: shalb beslawfillfor 
any member of the Council te;record in a, minutes, 
book,to be, apt for that purpose, his opinion witl 
respect to each such order or communication, an 


a'copy of every opitiion so revordéd' shall be weut 


forthwith to the Seeretary of State.” oii uid. 


‘Then ‘¢omes ‘the’ 25th'' clause}! to' Whi iT 
beg, the ‘special ‘attention’ of the’ Gover 
ment and 'the House.’ Tt f 4 Glatase’ With 
which 'T think ‘the House Will ‘agret wit? 
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me in saying the right hon. Gentleman, 
the Secretary of State, has not complied. 
It is as foilows: 


“Ifa majority of the Council record, as afore- 

said, their opinions against any Act proposed to 
be done, the Secretary of State shall; ifhe do not 
defer to’ the! opinions of the majority, record his 
rdasons for acting in opposition thereto.” 
The House will see the peculiar import- 
ance of these provisions, and the excessive 
care with which Parliament at that time 
entered them inthe Act. The reason is 
obvious. We felt the responsibilities, dif- 
ficulties, and dangers of Indian adminis- 
tration. ‘We appointed a Secretary of State 
who should have the assistance of a Coun- 
dil. "When they differed the Council were 
on their part to record the reasons of their 
difference from the Secretary of State; and 
the Secretary of State was on his part to 
record the reasons for his not acting in ac- 
dordance with the opinions of the majority 
of the Council. The object was that when 
any measute was submitted to Parliament, 
Parliament might see the reasons on the 
one side and on the other; and, exercising 
its own power of review, it might upon 
that full information, form its own judg- 
ment as to the course which, the Legisla- 
ture should adopt. I do not think that, 
upon these points, there can be any differ- 
ence of opinion. 

But now I shall show the House the 
very false, embarrassing, complicated, and 
inconvenient position in which we. are 
placed by the recent Indian legislation, or 
attempt at legislation. I think it is ma- 
nifest,;, considering the difficulties of the 
subject, that, Indian Bills should be brought 
before us;after due consideration, and with 
ample time given to the House for the dis- 
cussion. of all their principles. and details. 
What bas happened in the course of the 
present Session? We have at the present 
moment five Bills before the House. No- 
tice was. given. of two others, which have, 
however, ‘subsequently been withdrawn. 
There is another Bill coming down to us 
from the other House, and we have found 
it, impossible as yet to extract any answer 
as to when or whether there is to be a finan- 
cial Budget submitted to us, although I un- 
derstand it is intended to raise an Indian 
loan. What are the dates of the Bills 
actually before us? The. Indian, Army 
Bill, which, in nvy opinion, is the greatest 
change that has been made in any part of 
Her, Majesty’s dominions within our recol- 
lection, was read the first. time on the 21st. 
of, June,,. The East India Stock, Bill. was 
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|introduced on the 10th of July.; Notice 
| was given, of two Bills, of which it would 
| be difficult to exaggerate the importance, 
‘especially of the one regarding the Civil 
'Seryice., Those Bills were to have been 
introduced on the 23rd of July; but from 
, the opposition which was threatened, and 
| the objections which were made, the Se- 
|eretary. of State withdrew that. notice. 
| The Superannuation Bill was introdueed 
on the 24th of July, and the Senior Mem- 
; ber of Council Bill, and the Admiralty 
Jurisdiction Bill, were brought in on the 
same day.. So that six of the Indian Bills 
were intended to be introduced after the 
23rd of July.. We have asked whether 
there is to be a financial Bill. I have 
repeated that question twice, but we can- 
not get, it answered, and when the finan- 
cial Bill is introduced, if it is to be intro- 
duced, it will be at a time when three- 
fourths of the Members: of this House 
| will have left London, and when they 
will not have an opportunity of even 
'seeing the Bill, The Secretary of State 
stated the other night the reason why he 
had introduced his Bills so late. He said 
there was a great deal of business going 
on in the early part of the Session, and 
he waited until the paper was somewhat 
cleared. That a Gentleman of his official 
experience should believe that as the Ses- 
sion lengthens the bill of fare is shortened, 
is, to say the least, rather curious. My 
experience of the House tells me that the 
nearer we approach August, the Orders of 
the Day become more numerous and more 
difficult to get through, But, as a proof 
of the obscurity in which Indian legisla- 
tion is involved, I may cite the Bill which 
I hold in. my hand, and as to which I 
gave notice to the Seeretary of State that 
I would to-day ask a question. I learn 
from the Minutes of the other House, 
that a Bill has there been introduced 
under the extraor‘inary title of the Coast 
of Africa Amendment Bill. What does 
the House think this Coast’ of Africa 
Amendment Bill is? It gives power to the 
Seeretary of State to transfer the whole 
of Her Majesty’s dominions in India to 
the Colonial Department., It is a Bill 
ostensibly to amend an existing Act for 
the government of our settlements on the 
coast of Africa and in the Falkland Islands; 
but it is so framed that it will have the 
effect I have stated. After reciting that— 

“ Whereas by an Act. passed in the 22nd year o 


the reign of Quecn Victoria, entitled, an Act for 
the better government of India.” 


} 
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And that 
‘“« Whereas it is expedient to isha some of 


the said ‘territorics in India’ from the TaN of 
the India Act.’ 


It enacts— 


“That it shall be lawful by an order. to be by 
Her Majesty made, by the advice of her Privy 
Council, to order that any of the said territories 
mentioned in such order shalk be withdrawn from 
the operation iof such Act.” 

The meaning of the Bill 8o far I de not 
think will be’ very clear to the House: 

But it goes on ‘to say that the provisions 
of the said-first Act (namely, the Coast of 
Afriea’ Act) shall be extended to all terri- 
tories so withdrawn as aforesaid, and ‘to all 
the possessions of Her Majesty, not having 
been acquired by cession or authority, &e. 
So that in fact power is given in this, Bill 
to transfer the whole of Calcutta and our 
Indian empire to the Colonial Government. 
I believe the fact to be that some time ago 
it was considered desirable to transfer an 
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outlying part of the Indian dominions, on | 


the Straits near Singapore, to the Colonial 
Government, and this Act was brought in 
for that purpose; but, instead’ of taking 
power to transfer that territory only, the 
Seeretary of State for India proposes to 
make away with the whole of our Indian 


empire. I believe I am correct in' stating 
that this Act has not yet been submitted 


to the Council of India. I will only ask 
when all these Bills are introduced so late 
in the Session, whether the responsibility 
of the Secretary of State is not immensely 
aggravated by: the fact: that the most im- 
portant. of these Bills has not been sub- 
mitted to the approbation of the Council 
of India. Is not that another reason for 
asking the Government to Seahpown legis- 
lation of this kind? 

The real point, however, is whether the 
Secretary of State for India has eomplied 


with the provisions of the Act in having | 


neglected to produce the recorded reasons 
of ‘the Council of India, .and ‘his. own re- 
corded reasons for acting in opposition to 
their opinion. . The Secretary of ‘State in 
a previous debate said he did not feel. that 
under the provisions of the Act»it was ne- 
cessary to consult the Council. He said, 
“I am only bound ‘to consult them in 
the acts:l perform as Secretary of State, 
but this amalgamation is not. the act of 
a Secretary.of State, but of the Cabinet, 
and therefore I am not bound! to consult 
my Council upon it.” 

Mx.) SPEAKER said’ that:a -reference 
tova past-debate, and an attempt toanswer; 

Mr. Horsman 


yO MMONS} 
vir | ity! was direetly cahtiony ‘to the mule ei ih 
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Hotise.! 1 poLtele 
Mr. ‘HORSMAN: The right hots Gen: 
tleman has: published ‘his reasons. 9/1; ; 
Mn. SPEAKER said; hé bad understood 
that the right hon: Gentleman was reply: 
ing to thei reasons) given by the: Seer 
of State inva former debate. i ii lds 
Mr. HORSMAN: The right es Gen- 
tleman has published ‘his ‘reasons: ‘ (He has 
avowed them in writing, and ‘they: are.on 
the table: of this ‘House. foe Crarbes 
Woon: Hear, hear!) The distinietion“he 
draws: is that if he does an-act as Seers: 
tary of State he is bound to: consult ‘thé 
Council, but not if he: dots: an \actiiasid 
Member of Parliament.. Bat what is: thé 
commonsense of the Actiof Parliament? 
Does it not intend. that: the Secretary -of 
State for India shall be the adviser: of ‘the 
Cabinet on Indian’ affairs? - And does it 
not. also intend that ‘the Council of ‘India 
shall be the adviser | of the: Secretary! of 
State? Abovd-all,-if a question ‘bose 
important’ as: to be ‘raised to the! rank \of 
a Cabinet ‘question, docs. it not’ obviously 
follow ‘that ‘the more important the:ques; 
tion the more essential it is that ‘the. Se 
cretary:of: State: shall; have the \advice of 
the Ceuncil? The intention of the:Ac 
was that: every Act of. Indian adminis-) 
tration—still: more every important Act+ 
should be submitted by the Seeretary of 
State to the Couneil, and ‘that hesshould 
obtain. their advice and ‘communicate: it 
to the Cabinet. ‘The Secretary: of State 
may, no doubt, override the Couneil, ‘but 
in. that case Parliament has provided that 
he ‘should record ‘his reasons,\ so that Par- 
liament may judge ‘of their :sufficiency: 
It is said that the right hon. Gentleman’ 


| introduced, this Bill, not: asi Seeretary! of 


State, but: asa Member of | Parliament: 
That, however, is a most untenable dod 
trvine. . We never heard of a: Chancellor of 
the Exchequer bringing in a Budget merely 
as a Member of :Parliameént,! or. of: the 
noble Lord the Foreign Sedtetary making 
a speech on foreign 'affairs as: Member'for 
the City of: London: | Every separite det! 
partmental att is done:on the Fesponsi-’ 
bility!.of: the: Minister | who! is - the: dead) 
of that: department, and the Seeretary:of 
State is bound to comply: with; ali:the spro- 
visions bf: the Act! of Patliament!o')L:iay 
that: the’ right hon. Gentléman ‘has disre* 
garded the provisidns of the Act.:“He hai 
evaded the intentions of Parliament; and 
as he stands: before the Honse: ‘in the pos! 
tion of not hiving:¢omplied with thelaw, 
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that \is a good ground for refusing the le- 
gislation he proposes, and also affords a 
ground: to the Government for! withdraw- 
ing the Bill... At the late period of: the 
Session at’ which! we have arrived, when 
iv isrimpossible for a full consideration to 
bergiven to'a tithe of. the business on the 
table, I put it. tothe House whether we 
ought. not to urge the Government ito dlear 
away 'this large branch ‘of' Indian legisla- 
tion which has been. hastily entered upon, 
and cannot now be satisfactorily settled. 
Sm'CHARLES WOOD :: [thave to 
thank the right hon. Gentleman, inthe 
first place, for having given me notice of 
his intention. to allude to the subject of 
Indian legislation ; and, in the next, for 
the calm and temperate tone in which he 
has made his remarks. Before J ‘advert 


to the more serious part of the right hon. | Eng 


Gentleman’s. speech, I hope I may be: per- 
mitted to dispose of the matter relating to 
a Bill now~ in: the House of Lords, the 
account. of which ‘excited, not unnatu- 
tally, the’ amusement of the House... I 
must disclaim any responsibility for. the 
preparation of any. portion of that Bill, 
which I never saw until I received a 
copy, sent to me by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman this morning. ‘The fact is, the 
Colonial Office proposed to introduce a Bill 
forthe purpose of amending the Law rela-’ 
tive to the~Governments of the coast of 
Africa and the Falkland Islands.’ A ques- 
tion has been pending for some time as to 
the advantage of~ transferring the Strait 
settlements from the Indian Government 
to the Colonial Office, and a’ petition had 
beeti received from the inhabitants of Sin- 
gapore in. favour of that island being so 
transferred: So far.as the Government of 
India were concerned, we were quite will- 
ing to accéde to that!arrangement; and 
after taking the opinion of the Governor- 
General, we intimated to the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies our approval of the 
transfer. :. To that letter we have réceived 
no: answer.) However, it! seems that the 
Under Secretary for the. Colonies prepared 
this Bill, and inserted in the draught cer- 
tain-words to which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has referred,: thinking it might: be 
a.convenient opportunity for: taking Par- 
liamentary ) power, transferring Singapore 
tothe Colonial Office. ‘The Bill was brought 
to :the- India House, and the : Assistant 
Under! Secretary; Mr. Melvill, sent dn ‘an- 
swer back that it was-impossible that those 
provisions could bé admitted into the Bill. 
The:\copy sent toithe India House was.a’ 
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mere draught copy; but by inadvertence, 
as it. appears, the Bill was introduced into 
the House of Lords containing the words 
in question. The India Office, however, 
had nothing to do with it. 

With respect to the other four Bills to 
which the right hon. Gentleman has al- 
luded, two. are, of pressing necessity, the 
object of the first. being to remove doubts 
as to the authority of the senior Member 
of Council, which have only recently arisen 
in consequence of Sir James Outram being 
obliged to, leave Calcutta for ill-health; and 
that of the other to make provision for the 
payment of the superannuation allowances 
of, persons who, have served both in Eng- 
land and India. The purpose of, a third 
Bill is to provide a great convenience to 
thei public by transferring to, the Bank of 
land the payment of the dividends of 
the East India Company ; and I do not 
think that these are Bills of a/nature re: 
quiring a great deal of discussion. But the 
main aud more serious part of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s speech referred to my conduct 
in introducing Bills to. Parliament without 
the: concurrence: of the Indian, Council, 
and he.quoted the words.of the Act of 
Parliament correctly enough on this point, 
though he appears to have misapprehended 
their effect. I perfectly agree that; as 
Secretary of State for India, I must, ex- 
cept in a. particular case, act with. the 
Council; but the 23rd Clause prescribes 
the course of proceeding, It declares that 
ata meeting of the Council, at which the 
Seeretary of State shall be present, his de- 
termination is, in certain matters, | to: be 
decisive, and the members of the Council, 
as well as the Secretary of State, may re- 
cord their opinions whether they dissent 
or assent. But there is no obligation upon 
them to record their opinions unless they 
like. The words of the clause are these: — 
“« And in case of difference of opinion on 
any question decided at any meeting.” It 
follows, therefore, that the question must 
be submitted to and decided at the Coun- 
cil, in which. case, if any difference of 
opinion arises, the Secretary of State and 
any members’ of the Council may require 
that their opinions and reasons) should 
be entered' in the Minutes of: the. pro- 
ceedings. The 23rd Clause. comprehends 
all that relates to the proceedings which 
take place:in the Council. Any matter 
brought before the Council imust be deait 
with in the way prescribed by that clause, 
and in'no.other way. |The ‘24th Clause 
provides. for; cases in which the ‘Secretary 
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of State takes a step without submitting it 
to the Council. It declares that -every 
order or communication proposed to be 
sent to India, and every order proposed to 
be made, in the United Kingdom by the 
Secretary of State shall, unless, the same 
has been, submitted, to the Council, be 
placed in the Council Room for the peru- 
sal of the members during seven days he- 
fore the sending or making thereof; and 
all the members of the Couneil may record 
in a minute-book their opinions with re- 
spect to such order or communication, and 
a copyof every opinion so recorded shall 
be sent forthwith to the Secretary of 
State. Nothing is more clear. than. that 
it is. in the power of the, Secretary of 
State to address a letter to India without 
submitting it to the Council. But, before 
he sends the letter, he is bound to place it 
on the Council table for seven days, pre- 
viously, and every member may record his 
opinion, a copy of which is to be sent 
forthwith to the Secretary of State. That 


is to provide for many cases which might 
arise, such as the absence of the Secretary 
of State; and in these cases the opinions 
of. the Council. must come before the 
Secretary of State before any such letter 


could go out. The 25th Clause also pre- 
scribes what is to be done by the Secre- 
tary of State in such, last mentioned case; 
a majority of the Oouneil record their 
opinions against his proposal, namely that 
if he does not defer to their opinions, 
he shall record his reasons, for acting 
in opposition thereto. Thus it. will be 
seen that the 23rd Clause points out the 
course of proceeding where a measure is 
brought before the Council. The 24th 
and 25th Clauses prescribe the modus ope- 
randt where a measure is not brought be- 
fore the Council. And this is the first time 
I have heard the interpretation put upon 
the Act by the right hon. Gentleman, forin 
the Council itself, as far as I am aware, no 
one has, entertained such an opinion. It 
has never been claimed by any member of 
the Council that I am bound to record my 
reasons, in the event of my overruling the 
majority of the Council, provided the dis- 
cussion takes place.in the Council. 

Mr. HORSMAN: The dissents of the 
Council, have been presented, to Parlia- 
ment. 

Six, CHARLES, WOOD: That jis_per- 
fectly true. When the Council disapprove 
any step taken by the Secretary of State 
in Council, they are empowered to record 
their dissent; and, in like manner, the 


Six Charles Wood 
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Secretary: of State may reqttire|/that hig; 
opinion should be recorded, but she -ia-not, 
obliged to do so. Well, I proposed to 
send a letter to the Commander-in-Chief’ to 
suspend recruiting. That wis an exéei! 
tive act of the Secretary. of State.,,.. Some, 
of, the Council, objected to the letter, and 
all of them had a right to' record’ their: 
opinions. ‘The case is cleat enough!” Tf 
the matter is, discussed in Council the 
members may record their opinions or not, 
as they choose; if it is mot. discussed: in 
Council, then, supposing that the Secretary: 
of State acts by himself ii opposition! to 
the majority of the Council, he is bound 
to record his reasons. , ], am speaking in, 
the. presence. of, the, moble. Lord. , (Lord, 
Stanley), who will, I think, concur, jn 
what I have'said ; and this, is ,an..answer; 
to the legal question raised by, the right 
hon. Gentleman... ,In. my, executive. capap, 
city I am bound to, consult the Couneil;, 
but in bringing, forward a measure on, the, 
authority of the Government,I maintain 
that lam not bound to congult the Council, 
I am speaking of the obligation to consult, 
them, and to do so in such a way that, hen 
may record their.opinions,, _, 

The question of the Indian army), on, 
which ;.this. matter arises,. was not, 
question which the, Council could ; deal 
with. It was a question. to. be decided, 
by the, Government and, by this House, 
and. in a matter of the, kind J, was ,not 
fettered by the, obligation: of, congulting 
the Council. J confess, that I think it; 
would, have been, wrong, if the, Act; had 
contained, any such obligation. On 
former. occasion 'I;.held. the office of, Presi- 
dent of, the. Board of Control, and. as, such, 
I constantly introduced Bills without, com 
sulting the Company ; and the change, ef, 
fected .in:.the. government. of India; .in; 
1853, was brought forward, by me on the; 
authority and responsibility of the Govern 
ment. As I, have always understood, dt, 
the Act of 1858, was to; give, more direct 
action; and to impose greater responsibility, 
on.the Minister for India; -yet,if the gon; 
struction,.put;upon, the, Act by the right; 
hon, Gentleman were adopted,, the Secret, 
tary of State would be, more fettered than 
the President, of the Board of Control, was, 
Such a construction, therefore, is in, utter 
contradiction to the whole, spirit, of, the, 
Act. Upon, this question of. the Indian, 
army) allow, me to, obserye that, there ,is; 
no, difference of. opinion, between. the, twa, 
great, leaders of party, in, this House. , Im) 
a speech delivered. by, the wight ;hon, Gen: 
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tletnan (Mr: Disraeli) in 1858, I find’ him 
expressing this opinion :— 

“A few nights ago I announced that it was/our 
intention to ask for a,Royal Commission to exa- 
mine into the whole question of the reorganization , 
of ‘the Indian army, and when the result of their 
labours has been submitted to the Government, 
the Government will come to a conclusion which, 
no doubt, the new Indian administration in Eng- 
land will be most useful in earrying into effect, 
but we cannot leave a subject of that magnitude 
to the where domestic Government of England or 
India, and that, and other questions of the like 
importance, must be dealt with by other means, 
and provided for by different machinery.” 


The ¢lear meaning’ of ‘these words is’ that 
the “question must be decided upon by 
the Government: “The Government’ would 
have’ introduced a ‘Bill, ‘and ‘the right 
hon: “Gentleman ‘said’ as I do, that the 
Indian ‘administration in England would 
bé' most useful in‘ carrying it into ef- 
fect. ‘My noble'Friend acted in ‘precisely 
the’ same’ way. The ‘late Government 
came'to a decision’ on the subject of the 
Indian army. ‘Tt was never brouwsht be- 
fore’ the Council; and, as T read the Act, 
I'do‘not think it contained any obligation 
to do so. As the late Government pro- 
posed to act, so have we acted, and in 
doing so I think we have taken neither an 
illegal course nor one contrary to the spirit 
of the measure of 1858, or the intentions 
of those who introduced it.’ T did not act 
upon my own responsibility, but in ‘con- 


junction with the whole of my Colleagues’ 


in the Government,’ and I say that it 
would have been’ contrary to the whole 
scope of the Act of 1858 to have done 
otherwise. ‘When the right hon. Géntle- 
man counsels delay I beg him ‘to bear 
in'mind the ‘fact of the case. If we are’ 
wrong, ‘reject the Bill.’ I quite agree that 
this is'a most seriows' and important Bill. 
The gallant Member behind ime (Colonel 
Sykes) says the saféty of India depends 
upon ‘it. "So! ‘say.we. But’ he ‘considers 
the’ safety’ of India is ‘involved in‘ the 
maintenance of 4 local army, while we 
think it would “be promoted by the adop- 
tite Of One Uniform army. The subject is 
of vast importanee.’ We,’ of course, ‘feel it, 
atid ‘we feel ‘algo ‘our ‘responsibility. | We 
have’ a8'an act’ of public’ duty introduced 
this’ meastire; ‘or we should’ hot Have ‘in- 
volved’ ottrselves' in’ this coursé, ‘and T 
should not act, as I regret to do, ini opposi- 
tion’ to’ the ‘opinions of the! noble Lord 
wii’ preceded ‘me in’ office, and against the 
Wishes ‘of many mémbers with whom T 
have’'to" act im: the Indian ‘Council, ‘but I 
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have been ‘actuated by’ an imperative sense 
of ‘duty. | 1 trot) ont 

The question has been asked who re- 
quested this measure—who wantsit? My 
ansivér is that the great majority of this 
House approve it. 282 Members voted ‘for 
it, 51 against it. The right hon. Gentle-' 
man may have a contempt for majorities, 
and may ¢onsider his wisdom’ superior to 
the collective wisdom of the House; but 
as the’ only mode I know of taking the 
collective opinion of the House’ is by 
majorities, and when we have a majority 
of five’ to’ one ‘in favour of this Bill; I 
am justified, despite the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s sneer, in saying that the colles- 
tive wisdom of this House has’ approved 
the course we have taken. I have heard 
no one who is acquainted with the posi- 
sition and feelings of officers in India who’ 
does not deprecate delay above all things. 
Decide the’ question in one way or an- 
other, but decide it, for there is a perfect 
stagnation in the arniy ‘in’ India, ‘and ‘a! 
feeling of dis¢ontent has arisen, which will 
certain!y not be lessened by any protracted 
delay. | They say,’ “Decide against us if 
you will; but decide “at once, and let us 
know what our prospects’ are for’ the 
future.” I will conclude by quoting the 
words of Sir Bartle Frere, a distinguished 
Indian servant, and ‘a member of ‘the Coun- 
cil of the Governor General) whose opin- 
ion is adverse to the course we are taking, 
but’ who, above all things, desires that 
some decision should be come to. Sir Bartle 
Frere says :— ; 

“ The feverish uncertainty as to their position 
and prospects of any large body of public servants 
is, under any circumstances, a great evil, and I 
believe’in the present! case that, unless it be al- 
layed by a settlement of the questions now pend- 
ing, whieh so vitally affect the officers of the army, 
it may prove the root of national calamity.” 


I will only farther beg’ hon. Gentleman 
who appear here as the advocates of offi- 
cets in the Indian’ army, whose position 
and emoluments we do not propose in any 
way to injure or diminish—TI would beg 
those hon. Gentlemen to bear in’ mind that 
delay is the’ great evil. Reject the Bill if 


you will, but let us not’ have ted 
discussion ‘and delay. I bélieve'an adverse 
devision would be ten times better than ’ 
continued suspense. , 
Mr. T. BARING : Tf this ‘meastre' be 
of the ‘high importance’ which the right 
hon. Gentleman attributes to ‘it—and TI, 
too, believe it to’be' of that importance— 
then I must’ say we could not discuss it 
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under more unfavourable ¢ireumstances, If 
Her Majesty’s Ministers attach to the safety 
and. good government of India, that, import- 
ance which they now allow it to possess, 
why was this measure, introduced, so late ? 
The noble Lord has, told us, that he con- 
siders this question of such importance, 
that he will sit here until Christmas to dis- 
pose of it,, Ihave no doubt, that;in: such 
agreeable company all here, would be  will- 
ing to sit until Christmas. But, whether 
we sit till Christmas..or not, I, trust. that 
we shall. sit long enough to consider and 
understand. a measure the great importance 
of which the right hon. Gentleman allows, 
But\if they believe it. to, be so,important, 
has the conduct of the Government been 
consistent, with that belief?, When did 
they first feel.a sense, of the importance of 
this subject? Was. it in June, when they 
introduced the measure? Was it in July, 
when they gave information about. it, or 
when they gave the successive details de- 
manded by this House? Let, the House 
remember, if, this..measure possesses , the 
importance now attributed to it, it was the 
duty of the Government to anticipate its 
introduction by giving every possible infor- 
mation. We should have had information 
as to its necessity, as tothe opinions of 
those who were conversant, with, the state 
of India and the sentiments, of. those who 
had long experience in that country, as well 
asof the details by which. this, measure 
will be carried out. I never believed, that 
the right hon. Gentleman, nor any one in 
office, would conceal information ;,, but, I 
do believe that. the Government of India 
now do not attach that importance to, the 
duty. of giving information, to this House 
which the change in, the mode of adminis- 
tration of Indian affairs has rendered ne- 
eessary., Reeollect how. India is now go- 
verned. It is governed by the House. of 
Commons... Perhaps itis; not so. easy, to 
govern it thus, and. possibly my, right hon. 
Friend feels the. difficulty of governing it 
in that. manner, .,What.do, we see, now,? 
In all that relates to the ordinary goyern- 
ment of India this House. takes littleappa- 
rent interest, for it.is usually almost empty 
when, these matters are disposed of, and 
we shall, only have a full House when 
seme subject which agitates, the )public 
mind and excites, public feeling is brought 
under discussion,; We find, now. a measure 
of, the greatest importange to India intro- 
duced in the month of June or July, at the 
latest period of the Session... The financial 
measures relating to India are only intro- 
Mr. T. Baring 
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duced when there is-no, ong here tp, ij 
to; them, orto question their corn thes, 
But, if this, House,is to govern In ia, it 13 
incumbent upon, the, Secretary of State to 
furnish, us with ample, information. as to 
the necessity for the measures he, intro- 
duces, But has that course been. pursued 
here>, We haye had, tardy infonmation, 
we ,have had, the, reasons for disgent on 
the part of the Council but lately laid be- 
fore us, and, when my right hon, Friend 
talks of his majority of five, to one for the 
second, reading, let. me. ask what has beey 
the effect of those reasons for dissent upon 
the minds, of, many , hon, Members. who 
formed a part, of the majority? Let me 
ask whether all those hon. Gentlemen are 
now convinced of the necessity for what 
the right.hon, Gentleman calls a, unifor- 
mity of organization of the army, or that 
a mere question of symmetry, justifies this 
great, measure. , The country, will ask why 
did you do this,.and how will you earry it 
out? We now know nothing of the sys- 
tem of organization and regulation to be 
adopted. in India. . We haye this Bill 


brought in in July with, very imperfect in- 
formation as to the motives of the Govern- 
ment. in introducing it, in opposition to the 
unanimous opinions, of the, Council. , My 


right, hon. Friend says that, technically, by 
the, Act of Parliament, heis not bound to 
express his reasons for dissenting from the 
opinions of his Couneil. In point of fact, 
he says he is, not, bound to pay attention 
toyhis Council, But the House has more 
right, to say, if he does not, give answers to 
his Council, he ought at least, at an early 
period of the Session, when. there, is time 
for consideration, to.record his own, opin- 
ions in his place, in Parliament, , He says 
the Coungil can state their, opinions, but 
he is not bound to, answer, them; but if 
there,ever was a department of the State 
in which, it was incumbent upon him who 
is at the head of it that, he should clearly 
expound his opinions and state, the reasons 
on which he introduces a Bill in this House, 
and in time. for, full digcssion, it, 13 fhat 
over which my right hon, Friend presides, 
and particularly, s0 as, you, have exclude 
from this House the members. of the Coun- 
cil. When you haye debarred those who 
could giye information,on, the subject, from 
this, House—when, he is the sole argan. of 
that Council, it is, the more ingumbent on 
him, to afford every information... J ask any 
one who reads these papers, has any, infor- 
mation ; been, afforded, to, the, House and 
country in time to allow, us, to, Jegislate 
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fhitly otf this'subject?° Is the staté of the 
Hoiise and public business stich as enables 
is to perform’ our ‘public dnty to India? 
fs it fair fo India that ‘you should change 
i system ‘which'' hus ‘lasted ‘so long ‘and 
athieved* so '‘iuch, ‘and against which 
so ‘few icharges’ can be brought—the sole 
Diame' ‘being that they believed in ‘the 
ioblé Viscount, as to the’demanid for’ fresh 
enlistment money? Is’ it, T ‘repeat, 
fair to India, ‘is it honest'to England, is it 
othe this Honse, ‘at this’ period of the 
Session, Whén “hon.'Gentlemen ‘and’ the 
public at large are but gleaning the crumbs 
of ' information’ the’ Government'" have 
thtown out’ to them, that we ‘should’ be 
galled ‘upon to adopt @ measure in ‘haste, 
which, if it passes this Housé, must pass 
not, I trust, owing to ‘the ignorance of 
hon. Members, ‘but through the scanty in- 
formation  afforded'to them, and ‘which 
must pass through’ “ another place,” where 
it caf hardly ‘bé fully discussed, but where 
information will be given which ‘will not 
tell 'to its advantage? ' Is this the moment 
to ask the House to legislate on a matter 
which the right hon. Gentleman (Sir Charles 
Wood)—which the noble Lord (Viscount 
Palmerston)—which everybody who knows 


anything of India must ‘be’ aware ‘is a 
question vitally affecting the maintenance 
of our Indian Empire? Why, if there be 
any danger in delay that danger’ rests! on 


Why did they bring in 

this measure'so late? But’ we are told ad- 
journment is worse than rejection. We 
know well by experience ‘that. is not the 
ease. Adjournment brings reflection.’ We 
know it is not ‘by ‘a hasty decision, it is by 
the consideration of every question, ‘by 
stating the réasons for’ every measute— 
tot by adopting any ‘proposal ‘merely be- 
aise it is the offspring of this or that 
Government, but by! a’ system of legisla- 
tion which ‘is the child of knowledge, of 
statesmanship, that’ you can’ alone main- 
tain the empire and promote the welfare 
‘of Thdia. " 

Viscount PALMERSTON : ‘Sir, ‘I con- 
cur with the right hon. Gentleman ‘who 
‘brought, this’ subject’ under’ out’ vonside- 
Tation in regretting that so much business, 
80 much important business, has accumu- 
slated so late ‘in ‘the’ Session; but at the 
same time I Would ‘repudidte the accusa- 
tion which’ by implication he has made 
against Het Majesty’s Governiient of being 
the cause of that accumulation. 

Mn: HORSMAN :’''T ‘avoided ‘saying 
anything’ abdut “that. ° ie siete 


the Government. 
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\' Viscount PALMERSTON: Just) so, 
Everybody knows, and therefore it is need- 
less ‘to! refer’ to it, that ‘in the early part of 
the’ Session questions’ undoubtedly of very 
great importance and interest,’ which it 
was the duty of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment’ to. bring under the consideration of 
the House, tended to produce the result 
which’ in common with the right: hon: 
Gentleman I’ certainly regret; but) when 
he ‘goes‘a step farther and endeavours: to 
make out’ of that state of things a reason 
why measures’ of great importance now 
pending should: be thrown over and ‘post- 
poned till another year, I cannot acquiesce 
in' the conchusion he thus draws. It is 
true, no doubt, that satisfactorily to dis- 
pose of the bulk of business which still re- 
mains to’ be' transacted, it ‘may be ‘neces- 
sary for the House to sit till a later’ pe- 
riod than pethaps is the usual’ course of 
business in this’ House; but, at the’ same 
time, ‘we have only ‘to look back to former 
years to see that it is not unexampled 
that the business of ‘the House should not 
be’ concluded till nearly the’ termination 
of the month of August." 
The moral ‘I’ should’ -draw ‘from ‘the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman is, 
not that ‘the House should fiy from’ its 
duties, and’ from lassitude or impatience 
to get away neglect to dispose of matters 
which it is’ competent to deal with, but 
that hon:' Gentlemen should set ‘their 
shoulders to the wheel, devote ‘their minds 
really to''the transaction of business; and 
ubstain—I do not mean anything disre- 
‘spectful or disparaging—from taking up 
more of the’ time’'of the House than is 
necessary for the useful and practical 'en- 
forcement of the opinions which they ‘en- 
tertain,' and of the arguments by which 
thosé opinions are to be supported.’ But 
now T must'say that what has passed this 
evening is rather a departure from’ the 
course which I should’ join’ the ‘right 
hon. Gentleman in recommending, because 
we have as the first Order of the Day, after 
disposing of the Motion’ of adjournment 
till Monday, ''the India Army Question. 
Well, that has been the subject’ of ‘diseus- 
sion for now ‘a considerable period of time 
upon the Motion for adjournment:'’ The 
hen. Gentleman ‘who’ has’ just sat down 
has niade an' animated speech, not specially 
on the question of the Indian army amal- 
gamation; but he even went back to the 
question’ settled two years'ago, the aboli- 
tion of the East India Company: A great 
portion of that ‘spéech was oectipied in en- 
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deavouring to show that Parliament ought 
not’ to’ ‘have’ made''the’ change ‘they did 
make. I submit that that question would 
have ‘beer infinitely more appropriate if 
the hon. Gentleman had waited till the 
Speaker left the chair on going into Com- 
mittee on the Amaigamation Bill, and that 
discussing by anticipation the measures 
which are coming on in the regular order 
is not a practice which tends to the de- 

tch of’ business, or to bringing the Ses- 
sion to a termination at ‘an early period. 
Having ‘said this much, Sir, I should be 
really acting against my own opinion if I 
went at any length mto the statement 
which has been made; but I must’ take 
leave’ to’ say that I think much of the ar- 
gument used on this Indian question rests 
on what appears to be an entirely false 
conclusion—namely, that there are to be 
two Governments in this country, one the 
responsible Government, responsible for the 
conduct of all the affairs of the empire, 
and the other an irresponsible Government, 
to be e&tablished peculiarly for the govern- 
ment of India: Because if it is not true, 
as quoted by the right hon. Gentleman 
from a speech of my noble Friend last 
year, that the Secretary of State for India 
is to be supreme in his Council, if the 
Council ‘is to be a co-ordinate authority, 
tiot responsible to any human being, then 
that Council being appointed by the Act— 
very unfortunately, I think—for life, you 
are establishing an imperium in imperio, 
you are establishing a Government totally 
at variance to the fundamental principles 
of a representative Government and free 
constitution. There cannot be @ more un- 
constitutional doctrine entertained than to 
contend that the opinion of an irresponsible 
Council is to be taken against the opinion of 
thé responsible Government of the country 
for the time being upon questions of this 
Imperial and extensive character. I quite 
concur that the amalgamation of the Indian 
army is a most important measure. Im- 
portant it is in one sense. That is to say, my 
opinion is, and always has been, that the 
creation and maintenance of a large local 
army in India is pregnant with the utmost 
dunger to the maintenance of our Indian 
Empire. I have been asked whence I 
derived ‘that opinion. My answer is, ] 
derived it from my’ own convictions. It 
is an opinion’ I entertained very strongly 
from the» moment’ the ‘subject’ was first 
mooted. That opinion has been strength- 
ened every’ day—strengthened by what 
has been said ‘in its-favour—strengthened 

Viscount Palmerston 
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also by much that has been wetered agatig 
it. ‘It is‘all very proper to havé'a tog 
foree of a small amount in a’ parti¢alay 
colony. You may have a small local fora 
at Malta, or at the Cape, or in’ Canady 
but to constitute, as it is now proposed)’, 
local army of 40,000 men in India, itremioy: 
able from that country, would be,’ T say, t 
deliver the destinies ‘of India’ into the 
hands of a preetorian’ band, ‘a'course preg: 
nant with the utmost danger to ‘thie Tip: 
perial authority. And I contend that' thera 
could not be a more fatal proposal adopted 
by this House with regard to’ that ‘great 
and important empire. ‘Therefore I! meet 
the question as one of the’ utmiost import: 
ance, but important in quite a different 
point’ of view to’ that in which'hon. Mem: 
bers opposite regard it. However, T' will 
not go into that question sow. We havé 
been discussing the question of ‘adjourn: 
ment for four hours, only twice’ as long as 
the time occupied by my right hon. Friend; 
in’ explaining at full length all the reg 
sons upon which he founded’ his proposal. 
My right hon. Friend, on the 12th of June, 
stated here at full length all the reasons, 
and I never heard a more masterly speech 
than he made on that occasion, taking’ as 
he did a general ‘and comprehensive view 
of every bearing of the question ; and now 
he is reproached by hon. Members oppo- 
site, who probably did not hear the speeeli,’ 
with not having stated the full grounds 
for his measure. I should merely entreat 
the House tu permit us ‘to get rid of this 
Motion and go into Committee on ‘the Bill, 
when every hon. Member ‘will have’ a most 
appropriate occasion for expressitig ' his 
opinion. We think the measure’ so im- 
portant that if the House is not’ able to 
come to a decision on its’ merits to-night, 
I shall think it my duty to postpone ‘the 
Motion on the Fortifications, which’ stands 
for Monday, to go on with’ this question 
instead. I hope, however, that the House 
will come to a decision’ to-night. 

Mx. DISRAELT: Sir, there have during 
this discussion been ‘some’ observations 
made on the general state of business in 
this House, and the causes which have led 
to it, which it would not be consistent 
with my duty that I should’ pass over in 
silence. In rising to notice them T am 
unwilling to refer in any way to the past, 
or to rip up anything like old grievances, 
and I am ‘sure the House will’ aequit me 
of any ‘wish ‘to ‘adopt ‘such’ ‘course.’ T’ 
cannot; however, help feeling that the te-" 
markable—I may almost say thé unprece 
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dented + condition in; which the House 
fnds itself,; summoned, .as, it was, to meet 
atau earlier period, than usual, and with 
the prospect, before it of sitting to a later 
date than, the experience of any of ug can 
recall to.qur. xecollection, renders it neces- 
saxy,,if justice is to, be, dome to the sub- 
ject, that I should advert to those which 
L believe to (be; the, real causes of a state of 
things se eminently; unsatisfactory, ‘Those 
causes’ it, is. impossible, for, me to, avoid 
tracing to the, circumstances, under which 
the present Government acceded to office, 
aad.t hope I need,not assure the House 
that, refer to that event quite ina statis- 
tical,,.and, not, ina ,political spirit... The 
noble, Lord who has just, spoken admitted 
the.great importance of the question under 
our, notice, but; contends that it could not 
have been brought before the. House at.an 
eatlier period of the Session because other 
business, of great) importance also, occu- 
pied our, attention, .Now, what, let me 
ask, was that. business? Her Majesty’s 
Ministers on the eve of) their accession. to 
ofice laid down, two principles. in, politics, 
if may so,call them, the, one being that 
there.should be a, reform of the House of 
Commons upon, a seale more democratic 
than that, which, the late Government 
had, introduced,,,and that.if the Earl of 
Derby . were allowed to, hold, the reins 
of power after the, general. election, our 
fnendly. relations with. France; would be 
endangered, ...Hyents. have, however, . 1 
think, proved that the late Government 
did;mot err in ;the,conclusion; at which 
they,arrived as.to how) fara more demo- 
cratic. measure of .reform than that. which 
they introduced would, correspond. with 
the wishes of the country; and the House 
of Commons, which had sanctioned a con- 
trary opinion, . upon, reflection, . after due 
consideration, and: after a; prolonged de- 
bate, has recurred tothe opinion which 
the late Government, had entertained. It 
did not prove, the. peculiay, discrimination 
of. the present, advisers of the Cromwn that 
they took a contrary course... ‘he Goyern- 
ment are,not, therefore, I maintain, en- 
titled.to: plead. the. importance, of | their 
measure of Parliamentary Reform as an 
excuse, for permitting, a, great portion of 
the. Session fo be occupied in discussions 
which led. to,no practical result. But it 
Was, as 1 already stated, urged as a principal 
ground, for want of confidence, in the late 
Government that, their remaining jn office 
Would tend) to endanger, the continuance of 
amicable, relations, between, this country, 
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ond France, It has, meyertheless, I, think, 
tyanspired. that our policy, with reference 
to France was not of that character which 
would haye precluded the. maintenance of 
aigood understanding between the two na- 
tions. Indeed, I think it will be pretty gene- 
rally admitted, particularly after the speech 
with which the noble, Lord favoured, us a 
few, nights ago,, thatthe relations ,sub- 
sisting, between France and England.at the 
present moment are not of a more amicable 
nature than when we quitted office. In 
referring ta these two points, the only ones, 
I may observe in passing, .upon which the 
Vote of want of Confidence in the late Go- 
vernment, was based—lI do not seek to re- 
proach any man or body of men,. nor. to 
find fault. with, the decision. at which the 
House upon that, occasion arrived ; I simply 
allude historically to two pregnant facts, 
But what, let me ask, was the consequence 
of that vote of the House of Commons? 
In the first. place, the. present Government, 
who acceded to office as a consequence of 
that yote, and who ought, in my epinion, 
if they were really entitled to the con- 
fidence of, Parliament, to. have possessed 
suilicient discrimination to recognize what 
sort. of measure of Parliamentary Reform 
wis adapted to the necessities of the times 
and the inclination of the people, intro- 
duced a Bill upon the subject different in 
principle from that which had been brought 
fyrward by their predecessors... That Bill 
was no. doubt a lamentable failure, anda 
source of grievous disappointment to both 
siles of the House. . But, that is not all; 
tliis lamentable failure occasioned great loss 
of. time, and, to, that loss of time much .of 
the unsatisfactory position m which really 
important business now stands is, in my 
opinion, to be aseribed, 

Now, in the ease of the second ground 
upon which the expediency of our expul- 
sion from office was based—namely, that 
our friendly relations with France would be 
imperilled if we were to continue to hold 
the reins of power,—it became necessary 
for.those who held that view, and who 
succeeded to the Government of the coun- 
try as, the result of a decision; of this 
House—which I do not wish to challenge 
and which I merely refer to historically-— 
to prove that there existed between France 
and England under their auspices an unu- 
sual degree of sympathy, and that they 
were the, only, statesmen who could pro-: 
duce and carry, those, measures which 
would be the happy, consequence of that 
extreme and extravagant friendship he- 
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tween the two countries. We had accord- 
ingly laid before us at the commencement 
of the Session that most extraordinary 
treaty which was concluded between this 
country and France, which was, I admit, 
in the first. instance, received with accla- 
mation by the House, but upon which 
almost every man among us now in his 
calmer moments looks with regret and 
apprehension. The carrying out the pro- 
visions of that treaty has entailed on the 
House of Commons immense. trouble ; it 
has been the cause of intense mortification, 
and is likely in the course of a few days, 
and at the fag-end of a laborious Session, 
to give rise to another great Parliamen- 
tary conflict. Now, I contend that it is 
in consequence of the Government having 
been formed on the two principles to which 
I have adverted, and of the ill-considered, 
ill-timed, unfortunate, and unhappy mea- 
sures—whether in the shape of a Reform 
Bill or of a commercial treaty—which 
they have, because of their determination 
to act up to those principles, introduced, 
that we have wasted a whole Session in 
the discussion of propositions which have 
either totally failed and been withdrawn, 
or have partially succeeded, and while 


only partially successful, are in a great 


degree disastrous. The Reform Bill, to 
carry which Her Majesty’s Ministers as- 
sumed the reins of office, they have been 
obliged to abandon, under circumstances 
on which I care not to dwell. The treaty 
with France, which they laid before the 
House with acclamation, is followed by a 
project for expensive fortifications. And 
against whom, let me ask, are these forti- 
fications to be erected? Against our only 
and acknowledged enemy—according to 
the statement of the Prime Minister— 
France. To the formation of a Govern- 
ment on false principles, then, and to the 
necessity for introducing measures to vin- 
dicate those false principles, the waste of 
public time and the almost scandalous po- 
sition in which the Legislature of Eng- 
land now finds itself are, it appears to me, 
to be attributed. 

I will not dwell, in dealing with this 
question, on matters of comparatively 
trifling importance. I will not occupy the 
attention of the House by travelling back 
to the period when we met in January, 
and enumerating days and weeks since 
allowed to pass away to no purpose. I 
take the measure before us, one of an im- 
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empire, and in dealing with it I may be 
permitted to observe that I wish to offer 
no unfair opposition. I say frankly it ig 
my wish and disposition to support the 
Government in the policy which in ‘this 
case they seek to carry into effect. I do 
not shrink from expressing my adherence 
to. the opinions set forth in the speech 
which the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
has quoted. I exhibited no desire since 
this Bill was introduced to avail myself 
of any unexpected opposition to the Go- 
vernment upon it with the view of con- 
tributing to their embarrassment; but this 
I must be permitted to say—that I think 
they would have acted more wisely if, in- 
stead of wasting our time by the introdue- 
tion of moonshine measures of Parliamen- 
tary Reform and phantom treaties of com- 
merce, they had come forward when Par- 
liament met, and stating that as by the 
Bill which was passed two years ago, 
abolishing the power of the East India 
Company, you had effected a great revolu- 
tion in the Imperial relations with India, 
the necessary consequence was that the 
House of Commons had assumed and must 
not shrink from the responsibility of govern- 
ing that country with intelligence and an 
adequate knowledge of those countries; and 
then if they had come forward with their 
measures 1 do not think it would have 
been a mean Session of Parliament if they 
had passed measures adequate to the oe- 
easion. If the country might have felt a 
lingerirg admiration for the glorious career 
of the East India Company—yet England 
would have felt, after all, that it was 
a wise and statesmanlike decision under- 
standing the spirit of the time which had 
resolved that there should be unity of 
Government, and that that empire should 
be no longer found under different rules 
and different policy—that the Parliament 
had incurred a great responsibility—that 
the ministry, sensible of that responsibility, 
had shown on the first occasion that they 
were equal to it, and had appealedto the 
knowledge and thought of Parliament. T 
say it would have been no mean Session 
of Parliament ; and if we succeeded, after 
mature and statesmanlike consideration, in 
passing a measure equal to the occasion, 
we should have done something to prove 
that we are not unworthy of ruling that 
magnificent empire in the East’ whose 
destinies have been committed ‘to our care. 
That is not our’ condition. No, weeks, 


portant group of measures which affect | long months, have been wasted in attempt 
the fortunes and the destiny of our Indian | ing to carry out that illusory programme, 


Mr. Disraeli 
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whieh, was the pretext: by which a change 
of Government was carried.. That is ‘the 
real cause, that: is! the sole cause, of the 
position in which the House of Commons 
is placed, and which, I eannot conceal 
from myself, has; rendered it lower in the 
opinion of the country than it otherwise 
would be, At the endef the Session we 
find ourselves, : with exhausted energies, 
called upon to, fulfil the highest and most 
important. duties, and. we: are obliged: to 
submit; to a lecture fromthe Treasury 
Bench, telling us that we must talk as 
little.as| we possibly can.. We may say, 
ofcourse, what is useful and practical, but 
we are not fora moment to diverge into 
any of those, considerations . which so 
colossal a; theme,.as..India must natu- 
rally be supposed, to create in the minds 
of English. statesmen... In: my mind, Sir, 
this is: not by: any means a_ satisfactory 
position, This has been, or probably will 
be, the longest Session of Parliament. that 
has,oceurred, for the; last twenty: years. 
We may: sit, in all likelihood, to the end 
of August, and there is very little hope 
now, that we, can pass any measures—I 
will, not say of importance, because it is 
possible that some of these Indian mea- 
sures may be, adopted—-but we shall not 
pass any important measures with that 
maturity of thought, with that adequate 
and sufficient, debate, which bills of that 
kind require... 

The cause is obvious to alli why so little 
time is left for) the; real business of the 
country; Ido not feel that I am justified 
in this. House of Commons, that has placed 
the, present, Government in office on the 
conditions, to, which I have referred,; in 
making any/invidious comments on those 
eouditions., Although the House of Com- 
mons made, no doubt, ‘a great mistake on 
the subject of Parliamentary, Reform—al- 
though it was equally mistaken on the 
subject of our, relations with, France—L 
do, not think it, is the House of Commons 
that ought, to rise. up and. aceuse. the Go- 
vernment that has been framed in accord- 
ance with those ,pringiples which practice 
has,proved to be utterly, illusory and fatal. 
It; is, ourselves, the, minority on these 
benches, whe might prefer these claims 
and these pleas,,and, objections; We do 
not;, We, regret very,much the, time that 
has, been wasted; but, the time thus wasted 
has, been, the inevitable consequence of a 
majority a bare majority, but;stilla ma: 
jority of the; House of Commons, choosing 
to,form,a Goverment on .principles. which 
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every human’ being “knew could’ ‘not be 
practised. "We ‘knew very well that it 
was utterly impossible the country could 
tolerate 4 measure of Parliamentary Re- 
form, such as was shadowed forth in the 
programme on which you destroyed the 
late Government. We, at least some of 
us, who from our position were obliged to 
be acquainted with the facts, knew ve 

well that nothing'in the history of’ politi- 
eal’ misrepresentation could be more false 
and flagitious than the’ misrepresentations 
which pretetided that the late Cabinet, in 
the management of our foreign relations, 
were false to the interests and the honour 
of England. We knew very well that 
when you chose’ to displace a Government 
on such pleas, and to form ‘another Ad- 
ministration on such grounds, you were 
building a house upon the sand, and we 
knew what must occur. But we are not 
going to take advantage: of your incon- 
sistency or your distress. The govern- 
ment of this country is not to be made a 
mere game of shuttlecock between parties. 
You determined, you solemnly determined 
to form, to’establish, and to maintain the 
present Administration; and they are not 
to be charged with waste of time by you 
you who voted for impossible Reform 
Bills—you who sanctioned accusations re- 
specting our foreign policy, which, if you 
had knowledge, you must have known to 
be false, and which if you were ignorant 
you were not justified in’ putting forward 
as the grounds of your vote. We may 
have suffered from the course which you 
have taken, but: our business now is to 
determine what is the best course to adopt 
in order to maiutain the reputation of this 
House, and to satisfy the: fair claims of 
the country. As far as I ami concerned, I 
shall give an impartial consideration to 
the measures which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. may bring forward, even though 
they are brought forward at the ‘end of 
July. I shall support them when I think 
they! are consistent with’ sound’ principles 
of government and the true interests of 
the country. Nor should I Have'tisen on 
this occasion, when this controversy was 
taking: place between Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment and their general supporters— 
controversies to which ‘we are now ac- 
customed—had it not been that not once 
nor, twice, but frequently in this discus- 
sion,. with a composure :to which I could 
not submit with any feeling of self-respect, 
others besides the noble Viscount, and after- 
wards | the highest authority, the noble 
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Viscount himself, spoke of the present 
scandalous position of public business in 
the House of Commons as to be attributed 
merely to the fact that very important 
business had engrossed the attention of 
the House for the first months of the Ses- 
sion. Important business, which really 
never had any real existence, brought for- 
ward merely to fulfil the pledges of faction! 
I should not have murmured even at this 
had they not wasted the precious time of 
the nation; but there is one topic on which 
I must address an inquiry to the noble 
Lord. We heard to-night that the well- 
considered programme of public business 
which was announced last night is now to 
be changed. Now, on this subject I wish 
that there should be no misapprehension 
on the part of the House. I ventured to 
say last night that there was a general 
disposition to assist the Government—and 
I believe in the House of Commons, who- 
ever may be the leader, there is always a 
disposition to assist him, as far as possible, 
in the convenient management of public 
business—I ventured to add that I thought 
we had a right to expect from the Govern- 
ment a spirit equally frank and confiding. 
Last night the noble Lord made an arrange- 


ment at this time of the year still more | 


important than at another, though every- 
thing that falls from the lips of a Minister 
relating to the conduct of public business 
is at all times important, and that arrange- 
ment, though with hesitation, was finally 
accepted with cheerfulness and confidence 
by the House. I understand from the 
noble Lord that on the 6th of August—if 
the Government proceeded with that mea- 
sure—the contemplated change in the pa- 
per duties would certainly be proposed. I 
take it for granted, notwithstanding the 
change the noble Lord has made with re- 
spect to the debate on fortifications, the ar- 
rangement with regard to the paper duties 
will under all circumstances be adhered to. 


[Viscount Patmersron: Certainly.] I am 
glad to receive that assurance from the no- 
ble Lord, which I am sure will give satis- 
faction to hon. Gentlemen at both sides of 


the House. We shall now enter into the 
discussion of the question which awaits 
us, and I shall take the course I think con- 
sistent with that which I have previously 
followed, and with the opinions I have 
always expressed. I have only risen be- 
cause when the state of public business 
has been referred to, the position of the 
House of Commons jhas been so treated 
that a general impression might go abroad 
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that it was to individual Members, who 
were only doing their duty to their con- 
stituents by expressitg their opinions on 
public matters in this House, that our 
present mournful condition was to be attri- 
buted. It was only because that assertion 
has been more than once repeated that I 
have risen to protest against it. 

Mr. DANBY SEYMOUR said, he rose 
with the view of prolonging the discussion, 

Mr. SPEAKER : I trust the House will 
once more permit me to put the question 
that the House at its rising do adjourn till 
Monday next. 1 wish to take this oppor- 
tunity of saying that not the last, but two 
or three of the later speeches have passed 
into the question which is waiting to be 
discussed; and, if this debate is to go fur- 
ther, I must request hon. Gentlemen who 
address the House, at all events not to fall 
into that error. 


Motion agreed to. 
House at rising to adjourn till Monday 
next. 


EUROPEAN FORCES (INDIA) BILL. 
COMMITTEE, ADJOURNED DEBATE, 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned De- 
bate on Question [26th July], 

“That it be an Instruction to the Committee, 
that they have power to make provision therein 
for the future regulation, discipline, and patronage 
of the European Forces serving in India,” 


Question again proposed. 


Debate resumed. 

Mk. ROEBUCK said, that he gathered 
from what had fallen from the noble Lord 
that he objected to the postponement or 
continuation of this debate. He himself, 
however, had no difficulty in coming toa 
conclusion as to what should be done in 
this important matter. The noble Lord, 
too, would find that the House was not to 
be forced to a conclusion so rapidly as he 
fancied. The majority by which the second 
reading was carried was, no doubt, large, 
but there had been a considerable change 
of opinion since that time, and the con- 
tinuation of the debate would lead to a 
still greater change, and the noble Lord 
and his colleagues would find rather more 
difficulty in carrying this stage than he 
had found on the second reading. The 
question before the House had been lost 
sight of. It was, in reality, one of ad- 
ministration. The House had chosen to 
take on itself the Government of India, 
and the Secretary of State now brought in 
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a Bill of one clause only, which would en- 
tirely revolutionize the whole principle of 
the Government of India. The question 
to be asked was—what would be the effect 
of the Bill, first, on the army of Tndia, and 
secondly, on the Government of India? 
The two cases required to be accurately 
distinguished, but in both his own opinion 
was that it would be most mischievous. 
It was not the Government of a small 
colony which was under discussion—the 
destinies of 200,000,000 people which were 
at stake—and the House had to decide 
whether the Government of India should 
be placed in the hands of persons who had 
been brought up in that country, and who 
knew the feelings and habits of the people, 
or whether it should be entrusted to men 
who were not sent ‘there on account of 
their ability for the purpose, who were 
selected without reference to anything but 
party considerations, and who might be 
said to be persons incapable for the duty. 
Although we had assumed the Government 
of India, still the important question re- 
mained whether the administration should 
be confined to persons sent to India, and 
whether the army should be under their 
control or that of persons in this country. 
The House had to inquire into the capability 
of the persons who had to govern the army, 
and next as to the particular quality of 
the army to be governed. There were two 
sets of persons proposed as governors of 
the army; first, those who, by Providence, 
were placed in power in this country, and 
next those who had a knowledge of India 
from their having been residents in that 
country, and who, knowing the feelings of 
the people of India, knew how they ought 
to be governed. The question lay between 
those two parties. Now under our pre- 
sent system—and he was putting it merely 
hypothetically —the Secretary for India, 
who was primarily responsible for the Go- 
vernment of India at home, might have no 
qualifications for the office; in place of 
knowledge and experience he might merely 
have audacity; to use the language of a 
Gentleman on the Treasury Bench the 
other evening, he might have gone through 
life“ with a silver spoon in his mouth,” 
and by some political chance he might be 
called to the Administration of India, with- 
out ever having shown the slightest capa- 
tity for the government of mankind. He 
did not say that such a thing had happened, 
but it might. How little Parliament was 
qualified to control that officer was shown 
by the state of that House during the dis- 
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cussion on this Bill. When the hon. and 
learned Member for Marylebone got up to 
oe of the taking away of a few yards 
of Kensington Gardens the benches were 
full—Gentlemen rose eagerly to address the 
House until they tired both themselves and 
it; but when India was coticerhed there 
was a wonderfal calm—a philosophical air 
in the mahner—he would: not say in the 
ideas of the House—an utter absence of all 
passion, and even interest. It was most 
difficult ‘to get up the steam,” as it was 
called, on Indian subjects. Even at this 
late period the Indian Budget, affeztin 
the interests of 200,000,000 people, sti 
remained to be brought forward. It would 
be discussed, probably, with something less 
than the requisite number of Members pre- 
sent, and it would be cartied without op- 
position. There was a limit to human 
patience and forbearance, and those Mem- 
bers who had none of the responsibilities 
of office to keep them would naturally go 
away. If they did not, probably they 
would have to take to their beds ill. As 
to the Indian Council, he had always 
maintained from the first—and experience 
had proved the truth of his prediction— 
that if would be made a screen—that its 
advice would not be taken, that it would 
be a sham—a means by which the Secre- 
tary of State would govern India without 
any real responsibility. If the right hon. 
Gentleman had stood alone, without a 
Council around him, he never would have 
dared to bring in this Bill. It might be 
said that the Council were against him; 
but still they supported him by the fact of 
being his Council. He could but wish 
that the right hon. Gentleman stood en- 
tirely alone, and that on his head was 
concentrated all the mischief which would 
arise from this mode of legislation. It 
was said that the Council would have the 
carrying out of this Bill when it was > 
and again he could but wish that the sole 
carrying out of it would fall to the right 
hon. Gentleman, without the shelter of a 
Council. Public opinion then would be 
so directed against him that he would 
tfeémble to do that which he now did with 
atidacity. 

Now, if this were the difference be- 
tweett the two governing parties, what 
would be the constitution of the army if 
the Bill passed. The local European army 
was composed of men whose lives and 
fortunes were spent in India, who went 
out there while their minds were yet un- 
formed, and who acquired that knowledge 
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of the habits and prejudices of the people 
which made them fit instruments for the 
government of that country. For that 
force it was now proposed to substitute a 
body of men who would have no interest 
in and no acquaintance with India, who 
would be mere birds of passage there, 
intent on getting home again, and who 
would have all the insolence of domination 
combined with an utter ignorance of the 
feelings and usages of the Natives. Such 
would be the effect of the change upon 
India. What would be its effect upon 
England? The whole patronage of the 
Indian army was to be handed over to 
the Government of this country. It was 
said it would be transferred to the Horse 
Guards, but there could be no doubt the 
real influence would be exercised by the 
Treasury Bench. He wanted to know 
whether that Bench had shown such a 
wonderful capacity for governing that the 
government of 200,000,000 of people 
should be confided to them. While our 
Colonies, instead of being self-governed, 
were ruled over by that Bench, there was 
no part of the world so ill-administered as 
those Colonies. When the system of double 
Government was applied to India, very 
eminent statesmen thought it a great dis- 
covery. It was, however, merely a means 
of giving the whole power to the Govern- 
ment of the day, and screening them from 
all responsibility. No doubt atrocities were 
committed and things done in India that 
were the shame of England during the 
old East India Company’s exclusive rule; 
but then there was a body on whom the 
public censure could be affixed. Imme- 
diately the double Government was intro- 
duced there was an end to all Parliament- 
ary check or condemnation. The right 
hon. Gentleman wished to maintain his 
Council as a screen, and yet to be able to 
rule India exactly as he pleased. Every- 
body in power, or likely to obtain power 
in England, was for supporting this mea- 
sure; whereas those who did not expect 
power, and who therefore looked solely to 
the good Government of India, entirely 
opposed it, as did also the persons most 
versed in Indian affairs—namely, the right 
hon. Gentleman’s own Council. He could 
not tell what might be the consequences 
of this vast change, but he was sure it 
ought not to be hurried through the House 
in this manner. This was by far the most 
important Bill propounded this Session. 
It was a measure which the Treasury 


Bench intended to carry if they could. 
Mr. Roebuck 





He was not at all sure that their intentions 
had ever been the same with their Reform 
Bill. As far as his influence went 
should not be permitted to carry this mea. 
sure. He implored the House by every 
means at its command to prevent so direful 
a result. That House was now the ruling 
power in the State. It might, as was said 
long ago, be governed by the patronage of 
India. They talked about introducing 
Bills to prevent bribery and corruption, 
If ever there was a Bill in aid of bri 
and corruption it was the one now pro- 
posed by the right hon. Gentleman. Be- 
lieving that it would be injurious alike to 
England and to India, and thinking that 
it could not possibly do any good to any 
living person except the Treasury, he felt 
bound to vote against it. 

Lorv JOHN RUSSELL: The argument 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman, Sir, 
although very ingenious, appears to me 
entirely fallacious. While the last Act 
for the Government of India was under 
discussion in this House, the hon. and 
learned Member opposed a double Govern- 
ment, because it was a screen to the Mi- 
nister ; and wishing to concentrate respon- 
sibility, he was, I think, altogether against 
having an Indian Council. Now, how- 
ever, he adopts a very singular line of rea- 
soning. He says my right hon. Friend, 
desiring to get rid of his responsibility, 
has used his Council as a screen. And 
how? Why, by stating this matter to his 
Council, and then finding that they one 
and all entertained opinions exactly the 
reverse of his own. My right hon. Friend 
having acknowledged to the House that 
the views of his Council were opposed to 
his own, he is now accused of screening 
himself behind that Council, and thus es- 
caping ‘his share of the responsibility at- 
taching to him as a Minister of the Crown. 
Everybody must see that that is contrary 
to common sense and experience. Surely, 
if you want to get a Council to shelter you 
from responsibility, you would get it to 
back your own opinions, and give you 
some authority for what you propose; the 
last thing you would think of would be to 
elicit its opinions when in antagonism to 
your own. With regard to this question 
itself, it is one not only of great importance, 
but of the greatest difficulty, and one re- 
quiring the most anxious consideration be- 
fore an opinion can be formed upon it. 
The Cabinet had for a long time considered 
this question, and had delayed coming to 
a decision upon it, in order to be enlight- 
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ened as much as possible by all the opin- 
jons which they could obtain from India. 
When they had to govern a great empire 
of 200,000,000 people, and when they had 
to govern it by opinion supported by force, 
the main point was not what the civil Gc- 
yernment should be, but what should be 
the army of India. Lord Metcalfe said 
that the Government of India did not rest 
entirely upon opinion, nor entirely upon 
force; but they must have opinion with 
them, and they must have force to sus- 
tain the Government against disturbance. 
There should be unity of command, effi- 
ciency of discipline, and a homogeneous 
character in the military force, on which 
they must chiefly rely. The European 
local army was brought into existence en- 
tirely and unavoidably by the manner in 
which the Indian Government was ac- 
quired. It was acquired by a company 
of merchants, and they naturally formed 
their own army. But when you made 
the change from the government of the 
Company to the Government of Royal 
authority, and when you have to consider 
the question of what the army should be, 
you cannot forget that every man of mili- 
tary reputation is of opinion that they 
never could have the same discipline in a 
local as in the Queen’s army. I have 
heard the late Duke of Wellington say, 
at least ten or twelve times, that the local 
force of India was deficient in discipline, 
and perhaps that great commander carried 
his opinion to an extreme in the objections 
which he made to officers of the Indian 
amy. But with regard to the maxim, 
that in point of discipline you will gain by 
having one army, it is, I believe, undeni- 
able—and it is equally clear that you will 
gain in unity of command—by having all 
the officers with the like expectations and 
under the same regulations. Until very 
lately there remained the difficulty that 
there was a local army existing which had 
won glory in the field in repeated battles 
and repeated wars, but partly by accident 
and partly by unfortunate events that army 
consists now of no more than 13,000 men. 
The question, therefore, is rather whether 
you should recreate a local army than whe- 
ther you should destroy one already in ex- 
istence. Upon the whole I have come to 
the conclusion, contrary to my previous 
impression, that the Queen’s army ought 
to be the only European army in India. 
Another question upon which the hon. 
and learned Gentleman laid a good deal 
of stress—and it is most important— 
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was whether the former army was not 
a link between the inhabitants and the 
Government of India. There is no doubt 
that that has been the case, and it was 
one of the causes of difficulty present to 
my mind; but I do not think that it 
is a matter which is incapable of solu- 
tion by various modes by which you 
can connect the army existing in India 
with the local Government of India. Of 
course, among the officers who go out with 
their regiments there will be many young 
men who might look to an honourable 
career in India rather than returning to 
this country. I think that will be a na- 
tural consequence. But it must be recol- 
lected that without your legislation, and 
totally independent of it, there has been a 
total change since Bengal was first con- 
quered by Lord Clive. It then took about 
a year to come home and go back again. 
Men who went out directed their whole 
thoughts to India, spent their whole lives 
in India, and only retired in their old age 
to enjoy the competence which they had 
acquired. But now, when communication 
is so rapid that the journey may be made 
in six weeks instead of six months, men’s 
associations remain so connected with Eng- 
land that it is quite impossible, even if 
you wish it, in 1860 to restore the habits 
which in 1760 were the common habits of 
the country. I come, therefore, to the 
conclusion that, although there may be 
some inconvenience on this account, yet, 
as the great objects of unity, efficiency, and 
discipline, can be most certainly obtained, 
it is desirable to adopt the plan which the 
Government proposes. One word as to 
the Question before the House. It is that 
it be an Instruction to the Committee that 
they have power to make provisions for 
the future regulations, discipline, and pa- 
tronage of the European forces serving in 
India. Can any one hope to carry such a 
Resolution? If you mean to have the 
Queen’s army, of course the Resolution is 
incompatible. If you mean not to have 
the Queen’s army, then the Bill should be 
rejected, and a Bill of a totally different 
nature introduced. But the notion of at- 
tempting to introduce in this Bill a number 
of clauses of which nobody has even given 
a sketch, to provide for the whole regula- 
tion, discipline, and patronage of the Euro- 
pean forces serving in India, is the most 
impracticable which I have ever heard of 
in my life. The conclusion which I draw 
is that the hon. Gentleman is adverse to 
the plan of the Government, and then I 
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say with my right hon. Friend the Secre- 
tary of State for India, if the House agree 
with the hon. Gentleman let them reject 
the Government Bill, and carry a Bill for 
a local force in the course of the present 
Session. Of all things the greatest evil 
will be to postpone this question to another 
Session, to leave it open to be a matter of 
dispute in India and of fresh debates here. 
If the House disapprove the plan of the Go- 
vernment let them not pass an ambiguous 
and obscure instruction, but vote against 
going into Committee, or when in Com- 
mittee refuse to agree to any clause and 
desire the Chairman to leave the chair. 
That will be a plain and intelligible de- 
claration that you mean to have a local 
army. Let any one who has the confidence 
of the House frame a measure for the pur- 
pose, and let it be carried in the course of 
the present Session. The civil authorities 
and army in India would not then be left 
in doubt, but would know what you mean 
and what your intentions are. 

Mr. MONCKTON MILNES said, he 
thought that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for India had placed 
this question on a false basis. The right 
hon. Gentleman had declared that delay 
was dangerous in the extreme, and that 
his measure must be passed at once. Any 
one would have supposed from such lan- 
guage that the Government had really laid 
before the House a complete and well-ma- 
tured scheme for the military administra- 
tion of India. But so far was that from 
being the case that the measure was not 
even an empowering Bill. Its object was 
simply to divest the Government of cer- 
tain powers which they now possessed— 
those which were to be substituted de- 
pended on some supposed project of the 
Government dimly shadowed forth in the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman. Was 
there any one in the House who professed 
clearly to understand the consequences 
which would follow the passing of the Bill, 
not only to the local army, but to the 
general administration of England and 
India? The necessity for the measure 
had been created solely and voluntarily by 
the Government. No one had asked for 
it. Every authority in India had solemn- 
ly deprecated it, and none more strongly 
than the Governor General and his Coun- 
cil. Her Majesty’s Government had them- 
selves started the question, and were alone 
to blame for the agitation and disturbance 
which it had occasioned in India. The 
House had not the means of coming to a 
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proper decision on the question, because 
they did not know what plan the Go- 
vernment proposed to adopt. The mea- 
sure was really not of an urgent nature; 
and the only reason which could be con- 
ceived for pressing it through the House 
was, that the Government were anxious 
during the recess to do something which 
Parliament would not be able to supervise 
and examine, and which they would, next 
Session, be told was a fait accompli not to 
be disturbed. That was a contingency 
which he wished to prevent. There could 
be no practical danger in allowing the 
question to stand over till next year, when 
he trusted they would have better infor. 
mation on the subject. The only argu- 
ment which the Government could use 
was that immediate action was demanded 
in consequence of that unfortunate mutiny 
of a portion of the European local army, 
He found, however, that the military au- 
thorities who were brought forward to 
support the Bill were themselves among 
the first to acknowledge that much excuse 
was to be made for the mutineers, and 
that, under the circumstances, their con- 
duct was not only natural, but even par- 
donable. The mutiny was an event of an 
accidental and temporary character, which 
ought ‘not to influence their decision on 
this great question, which rested on far 
deeper and more important grounds. He 
trusted the Government would at length 
perceive what was the feeling of the intel- 
ligence of the House, and understand that, 
as the question had grown in interest, so 
the measure had grown in unpopularity. 
He hoped they would not be misled by 
the result of the division on the second 
reading, which arose simply from the re- 
spect which the House very properly en- 
tertained for the decision of the Executive 
Government on a subject which they had 
not had time to master. 

Coronet DICKSON said, he could not 
join in the condemnation of the Secretary 
of State for India for having originated 
this proposal. It was, he held, the duty 
of the right hon. Gentleman, and of his 
colleagues, to initiate measures of this 
kind. The Bill certainly ought not to 
have been introduced so late; still he 
thought that, considering that the real 
question was whether the Queen should 
have authority by her officers over all the 
troops in India, it was a subject which 
might be well discussed, and he should not 
hesitate to give his vote in favour of having 
one army. The argument as to the accli- 
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matizing of troops, and that they would 
be connected with the Natives, were argu- 
ments telling far more strongly against a 
local army than an Imperial one. He was 
the last person to say a word against the 
discipline of an army which had so long 
sustained its character for bravery and 
good conduct ; but the discipline certainly 
was not such as to secure a proper state of 
efficiency. Even our own army could not 
be maintained in a proper state of discip- 
line in India. He was sorry to hear the 
argument brought up about patronage, as 
if it we.e managed without thought or 
care, but only for the purpose of promot- 
ing private interests. There could be no- 
thing worse than to interfere with the ex- 
ercise of authority when it had been placed 
in hands where it bade fair to be wisely 
administered. He hoped the Government 
would proceed with this Bill at once, for 
nothing could be worse than delay, and he 
should be glad to give them his cordial 
support, 
Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. MONCKTON MILNES said, he 
then rose to move :-— 

“That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
that all appointments to-military commands in 
India (the commands in chief alone excepted), and 
all Staff appointments, whether military, or medi- 
cal, be vested in the Governor-Gencral in Council, 
and other constituted authorities in India.” 


His object was to provide that the army to 
which the defence of India was intrusted 
should be subordinate to the authority of 
the Indian Government. He proposed this 
instruction in no spirit of hostility to the 
military authorities in this country, nor 
did he entertain any fear that the influ- 
ence of the Horse Guards would be de- 
structive of the English Constitution. He 
believed that the Horse Guards, the Secre- 
tary for War, or whoever administered the 
patronage, would do so to the best of their 
ability, but they would be liable to error 
on account of their want of knowledge. 
The disastrous consequences of injudicious 
appointments from home were felt both in 
the Affghan war and during the late mu- 
tiny in India. Earl Canning had himself 
said that if the Governor General was not 
allowed to be paramount in the govern- 
ment of the army in India, he would lose 
the greater portion of the authority by 
which he held that country in subjection, 
and a divided authority would be intro- 
duced, the consequences of which must ne- 
cessarily be disastrous. ‘The extent of In- 
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dia, instead of being, as the noble Lord at 
the head of the Government appeared to 
think, a reason why there should be no 
local force in that country, was the main 
cause which rendered necessary the locali- 
zation of a large portion of the army to 
which its defence was intrusted. It had 
been calculated that if India was to be 
held solely by troops sent from England, 
we should have to pay for the passage of 
30,000 men annually. Was that expen- 
diture to fall upon the revenue of India or 
upon that of England? Mr. Willoughby 
stated in the strongest manner that the re- 
venue of India was not capable of bear- 
ing the additional expense which this plan 
would cast upon it, and that the advantage 
which would be derived from a frequent 
change of regiments would be as nothing 
compared with the enormous expense to 
which the revenue of this country, or that 
of India, would be put in order to attain 
that object. For the Indian service a dif- 
ferent class of men were required from 
ordinary English military officers, whose 
ideas were not sufficiently of an Indian 
character. It could not be said that the 
government of India had been unsuccess- 
ful hitherto. If they respected the me- 
mory of those who rescued India during 
the late rebellion, how could they seek to 
break up the system under which the sal- 
vation of India had been secured? The 
subsidiary English force in India might be 
increased without the introduction of this 
Bill. He believed that, if the local army 
in India had not existed during the late 
crisis, no human power would have pre- 
served our dominion there. He trusted 
that the Government would either abandon 
this measure, or that the House would 
continue their opposition to it until they 
compelled them to do so. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That it be an Instruction to the Committee, 
that they have power to make provision therein 
that all appointments to military commands in 
India (the commands in chief alone excepted), and 
all Staff appointments, whether military or medi- 
cal, be vested in the Governor General in Council 
and other constituted authorities in India.” 


Mr. DANBY SEYMOUR moved the 
Adjournment of the debate. 
ebate adjourned till Monday next. 


ENDOWED CHARITIES BILL. 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. ‘ 
Mr. LOWE moved the second reading 
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of this Bill, the object of which, he said, 
was to do away with the expenses incurred 
by charities for the administrative relief 
received from the Court of Chancery and 
other tribunals. A public charity, unlike 
other institutions, constantly required 
some assistance from courts of law. En- 
dowed with perpetuity, it had a tendency 
to fall into disorder, unless corrected by 
some power outside itself. Since 1853 
that duty had been performed by the Court 
of Chancery, the County Courts, and the 
Court of Bankruptcy. The County Courts 
and the Court of Bankruptcy were put in 
motion by the Board of Charity Commis- 
sioners, and their jurisdiction extended to 
the sum of £30. Above that amount the 
jurisdiction was placed in the Court of 
Chancery. The three main provisions of 
the Bill were—first, to raise the jurisdic- 
tion exercised by the County Courts from 
£30 to £50; secondly, to give the Charity 
Commissioners power to give the same re- 
lief as County Courts up to £50; and, 
thirdly, to enable the same parties to ad- 
minister equitable relief above £50, but 
only on application by at least a majority 
of the trustees. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

Mr: ROLT said, he wished to remark 
that between £500,000 and £1,000,000 
of the money belonging to charities had 
accumulated in the hands of the charitable 
Commissioners since the passing of the 
Act by which they were appointed. That 
money had been taken charge of without 
any remuneration, and therefore without 
any responsibility. He would suggest to 
the right hon. Gentleman that some person 
should be appointed with a salary to take 
charge of the money belonging to these 
charities. 

Sim CHARLES DOUGLAS said, it was 
extremely desirable to give the charities 
full opportunity of considering the provi- 
sions of this Bill. 

Mz. KNIGHT said, that the Bill con- 
tained a principle to which the House had 
on various occasions refused to give its as- 
sent. It gave the Board of Charity Com- 
missioners absolute power to turn out all 
or any of the trustees of the small chari- 
ties in the kingdom, without any public 
inquiry. The Charity Commissioners were 
struggling to obtain a great and irrespon- 
sible power, and he moved that the Bill 
be read a second time that day three 
months. 


Mr, Lowe 
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Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “now,” and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words “upon this day 
three months.” 

Coronet STUART seconded the Amend- 
ment, and expressed his dissatisfaction 
with the character of the Bill. 

Viscount GALWAY said, he should 
support the Bill on the principle of giving 
the Charity Commissioners something to 
do. The charities of the kingdom would 
be in quite as good hands when in theirs 
asin the hands of the Attorney General 
and the Court of Chancery. 

Question, ‘That the word ‘now’ siand 
part of the Question.” 

Put, and agreed to. 

Bill read 2°, and committed. 

Considered in Committee, and reported, 
with Amendments; to be printed, as 
amended [Bill 300]; re-committed for 
Thursday next, at Twelve of the clock. 


House adjourned at Two o’clock 
till Monday next. 


Motion for Papers. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, July 30, 1860. 


Mixvutes.] Took the Oath. —General Sir Colin 
Campbell, G.C.B., having been created Baron 
Clyde—was (in the usual Manner) introduced. 

Pusuic Bitts,—1* Clearance Inwards and Lien 
for Freight ; Census (Scotland); Corrupt Prac- 
tices Prevention Act (1854) Continuance ; Rifle 
Volunteer Corps ; Gunpowder, d&ec. 

3* Registration of Births, &c. (Scotland); High- 
ways (South Wales); Manchester Cathedral 
Church ; Postage (Army and Navy); Medical 
Act (1858) Amendment ; Highway Rates Act 
Continuance. 


ITALY.—THE ROMAN STATES. 
MOTION FOR PAPERS. 


Tue Marquess or NORMANBY, in 
rising to move for certain Papers referring 
to the Administration of the Roman States, 
said it was proper that he should, in the 
first place, state this Motion did not origi- 
nate with himself; but from the fact that a 
Member of the other House of Parliament 
had moved for certain Despatches which 
had been addressed to him when he was 
Her Majesty’s Minister at Florence, by the 
Secretary of Legation who was at the time 
unofficially residing at Rome; the object of 
the Motion being, no doubt, to adduce, 
upon the most undoubted authority, some 
proof that the allegations made of the con- 

















tinued misgovernment of the Roman States 
were exaggerated. Now, that question of 
the Government of the Papal States was 
one upon which the powers of observation 
of his Friend, Mr. Lyons, were calculated 
to throw considerable light, guided, as they 
were, by an accurate and impartial spirit. 
But, independently of that question, there 
was another of equal importance, whieh he 
proposed to raise by the Motion which he 
was about to make—namely, what was 
likely to be the effect on the influence and 
character of this country of those sort of 
Ministerial declarations to which he alluded 
when he gave notice of his Motion, which 
seemed to him to be vented in a spirit of 
levity; and which all Europe combined 
to consider as unfounded. This declara- 
tion, made in 1856 by the noble Vis- 
count then, and now, at the head of the 
Government, in favour of the Roman Re- 
public of 1849, had been made upon the 
part of many eminent French publicists 
the subject of comment, the severity of 
which he regretted more than he doubted 
its justice. He would briefly explain the 
character and substance of the papers for 
which he moved, as showing the effect of 
that declaration. . Those who were ac- 
quainted with our relations with the Court 
of Rome, must be aware that Mr. Lyons 
resided at that capital in an entirely unre- 
cognized position; and it was necessary, in 
order that he should be enabled to co- 
operate with Mr. Lyons with advantage, 
that there should. be no doubt in the minds 
of those to whom he addressed himself, 
that the object of the English Government 
was the amelioration, and not the over- 
throw, of established institutions : in short, 
that they sought reform, not revolution. 
When, therefore, he ascertained that a high 
Ministerial authority had conveyed the im- 
pression to Italy that the British Govern- 
ment sympathised with the cause of revo- 
lution, it was easy to perceive that the 
efforts of Mr. Lyons and himself must be 
comparatively barren of results. Every 
one who read the papers he now referred 
to, would see that something inauspicious 
had occurred. In 1856, Mr. Lyons was 
charged with a somewhat delicate mission 
—namely, to communicate from his noble 
Friend opposite (the Earl of Clarendon) to 
Cardinal Antonelli his impressions as to 
what had passed at the Congress of Paris. 
That mission Mr. Lyons, as would be seen 
by his despatches, had executed with great 
tact; and whatever representations he had 
made to Cardinal Antonelli, at the inter- 
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view of the 24th of May, had been received 
with the most courteous attention. At 
that time neither were aware of the decla- 
ration to which he had already ailuded— 
that Rome had never been better governed 
than during the absence of the Pope. 
Now, it could hardly be supposed that, in 
making such a declaration, some allusion 
would not be made to the peculiar circum- 
stances under which that absence took place. 
That absence was caused by the murder 
of his Minister on the steps of the National 
Assembly. The state of feeling existing 
at the time in Rome, was evidenced by the 
circumstance which was mentioned in the 
despatch of the French Ambassador, an- 
nouncing the assassination, that the Na- 
tional Assembly proceeded with the order 
of the day, without taking any notice of 
the incident. But he well remembered 
the effect that was produced in Paris when 
the assassination was announced in the 
French Constituent Assembly: even M. 
Bixio, an Italian and a revolutionist, ex- 
pressed his horror and indignation. Such 
were the circumstances under which the 
Pope was absent from Rome in 1848 and 
1849; yet that state of things, it appeared, 
met the approbation of one, at least, of 
Her Majesty’s Ministers. Mr. Lyons did 
not again see Cardinal Antonelli until the 
30th of May; and in the meantime the ex- 
citement had been much increased by what 
passed in the British Parliament. Car- 
dinal Antonelli was always courteous to 
Mr. Lyons; but he found his tone com- 
pletely altered; and when he endeavoured 
to bring to something like a definite issue, 
the question whether the Papal Govern- 
ment, within a reasonable time, would or 
would not undertake to adopt any reforms 
at all, the Cardinal became almost entirely 
silent. At that very time he himself was 
also endcavouring to obtain from the Roman 
Government concessions of a similar cha- 
racter. For this purpose he had several 
interviews with a gentleman possessing in- 
fluence at the Court of Rome, and strove 
to influence his mind favourably towards 
the project of a deliberative Council, But 
the reply which he received was, ‘* How 
can you expect we should consider these 
reforms, when the head of your Govern- 
ment holds up, as a model for our imita- 
tion, a system which we believe to be in- 
consistent with security to life and pro- 
perty?”’ Such was the effect produced by 
that declaration in Parliament of the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government. 
That was not the first time he had dis- 
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eussed the character of the Roman Re- 
public with the noble Viscount at the head 
of the Government. Before, at, and after 
the siege of Rome, it became known that 
the noble Lord had expressed great sym- 
pathy with the Republican party. Now, 
he (the Marquess of Normanby) happened 
to be Her Majesty’s Minister at Paris in 
1849, and he received from M. Drouyn de 
V’Huys, the French Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, and from M. de Tocqueville, who 
succeeded him, a communication of all the 
documents which bore on the conduct of 
the French expedition to Rome; and show- 
ing not only the exemplary behaviour of 
the French troops in Rome, but the real 
character of the Government which had 
been overthrown there. Within the last 
few days his own recollection of the matter 
had been eonfirmed by M. Drouyndel’Huys, 
whom he had consulted-on the subject. The 
result of a close investigation made by the 
French Government at that time was com- 
municated, not only to all the Foreign Am- 
bassadors at Paris, but brought to Eng- 
land by M. Drouyn de ]’Huys when he 
was appointed Ambassador here; and so 
anxious was he to convince the British 
Government of the real charaeter of the 
Republie which had been overthrown, and 
of the exemplary conduct of the French 
army, that he exceeded the usual limits 
of diplomatic intercourse, and placed all 
these despatches in the hands of the Fo- 
reign Secretary, and of the noble Marquess 
(the Marquess of Lansdowne), the leader 
of their Lordships’ House. Every reason, 
therefore, existed for believing that the 
former statements of the noble Lord had 
been completely disproved. But when 
seven years afterwards these were revived 
circumstances had changed, and the noble 
Viscount was no longer connected with 
the Department of Foreign Affairs nor 
was he himself in communication with 
the noble Viscount. Towards the close 
of Lord Aberdeen’s Administration, how- 
ever, on the resignation of Sir Henry Bul- 
wer, he accepted from his noble Friend 
opposite (the Earl of Clarendon) the post 
of Minister at Florence. He had had the 
opportunity of witnessing the very great 
sensation created all over Europe by *he 
conduct of Her Majesty’s Government in re- 
ference to these transactions, and to guard 
against the repetition of similar errors he 
deemed it his duty to write an official pro. 
test. It was for a copy of the Despatch 


containing that protest, as well as for ex- 
tracts from other documents, showing how 


The Marquess of Normanby 
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the efforts of Mr. Lyons and himself had 
been impeded, that he now wished to move. 
But, before doing so, he wished to point 
out the manner in which the (as he thought) 
unwarrantable statement of the noble Lord 
had been reflected upon in foreign publica- 
tions of extraordinary literary merit. The 
Bishop of Orleans, in a chapter of his 
book, ‘* Sur la Souveraineté Pontificale,” 
headed l’ Angleterre—Les Préventions Hai- 
neuses, sAy8,— 


“ Lord Palmerston went still further, and truly 
he passed all limit, when in open Parliament this 
Minister, invested with the highest authority 
which an individual can hold in the world, dared 
to pronounce these words in honour of the reyo- 
lutionary Government of Rome, ‘The Holy City 
was never better governed than during the ab- 
sence of the Pope.’ ” 


[The Marquess of CLANRICARDE: Hear, 
hear!) The noble Marquess cheers that 
statement; but he believed his informa- 
tion as to the state of Rome was worth as 
little as that relating to Florence had been 
shown to be. For his own part, he main- 
tained with M. de Montalembert, who gave 
proof last year of the sincerity of his con- 
viction in favour of English institutions 
by the sacrifice of his personal liberty 
that 


“The worst enemies of England could not 
wish for her a more flagrant condemnation than 
to see her First Minister constitute himself the 
posthumous apologist of a state of things that 
had assassination for its origin and as its conse- 
quence. .. + + « » Before, during, 
and after the siege of Rome it was the poniard 
that was the arm and the symbol of the pretend- 
ed liberty of the pretended nationality of the Ro- 
mans, The Roman Republic owed its origin to 
the stroke of the dagger which killed Rossi ; that 
poniard which was hailed as blessed and demo- 
cratic, and which was promenaded about the 
streets of dishonoured Rome, accompanied by 
songs of triumph. Throughout the duration of 
the new Republic assassination was the ordinary 
expedient of the secret societies to restrain the 
people by terror. Priests, officers, citizens of all 
classes were the victims. Not a single assassin 
was arrested or punished during the Republic,— 
not even that miserable Tambianchi, colonel of 
the Finance Guard, who murdered so many inno- 
cent people in his own district of St. Caliste, and 
who caused the Cure de la Minerve to be shot be- 
fore his eyes after a supper which he had forced 
the venerable priest to attend. After the taking 
of Rome, the oath to stab every one who should 
show any satisfaction, or should give in their ad- 
hesion to the French, was taken and rigorously 
carried out. The orders of the day of Generals 
Rostolan and Baraguay d’Hilliers were there, 
with many other documents, to confirm the neces- 
sity there was for the utmost vigilance and strict- 
ness to prevent the soldiers falling victims to the 
dagger of the assassins. It was not probable that 
Lord Palmerston would dare to contest the truth 
and integrity of the French Council of War.” 
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On this particular subject M. de Monta- 
lembert, it might be said, had strong opin- 
ions; but no such objections would be 
urged against M. de Tocqueville, who was 
essentially Liberal in his opinions. He 
was in the habit of seeing M. de Toeque- 
ville almost every day at the time of the 
French expedition to Rome, and he had 
often repeated to him his wonder at the 
manner in which Lord Palmerston ehose 
to disbelieve the mass of facts which were 
laid before him, and still continued to 
think the Roman Republic worthy of his sup- 
port—a Government which M. de Toeque- 
ville said he held to be wanting in all 
the first duties of every Government. He 
based the Motion with which he meant to 
conclude on the ground that the papers al- 
already presented would not give an aceu- 
rate impression of the truth without these 
Despatches. They would give an impres- 
sion unjust to Mr. Lyons and himself, and, 
to a certain extent, to the Roman Govern- 
ment, inasmuch as there would then re- 
main no trace of the fact that it was in 
consequence of a natural feeling of irrita- 
tion at what they considered an insult that 
they were less disposed to listen to our 
suggestions, and to give a favourable con- 
sideration to plans‘of administrative re- 
form. The noble Marquess concluded by 
moviag,— 

“That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty for Copies or Extracts from the Des- 
patches of Her Majesty’s Minister in Tuscany in 
1855, 1856, and 1857, referring to the Condition 
and Administration of the Roman States.” 

Lorp WODEHOUSE said, that there 
would be no objection to the production of 
the papers moved for by the noble Mar- 
quess, though he could not see any con- 
nection between them and the despatches 
already laid on the table from Mr. Lyons. 
Probably those who had not followed the 
noble Marquess very closely might not be 
aware that the events to which he referred 
took place in 1849, while the speech of 
Lord Palmerston on which he had com- 
mented was not made until 1856. The 
noble Marquess, therefore, perhaps might 
have spared the House a discussion which 
had not much to do with the events of the 
present day. The noble Marquess moved 
for copies or extracts from the despatches 
of Her Majesty’s Minister in Tuscany in 
1855-6-7, referring to the condition and 
administration of the Roman States. Their 
Lordships would imagine that it involved 
a large mass of correspondence, but the 
truth was there were oe two papers, and 
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they referred entirely to a speech made by 
Lord Palmerston in 1856. He would not 
weary their Lordships by going into an 
explanation of the matters of 1856 and 
1849, but the noble Marquess said, if the 
despatch was produced, there would be 
ample means of knowing that the state- 
ments made by Lord Palmerston were not 
correet. Lord Palmeraton’s statement was 
based on the official reports of the con- 
sular agent at Rome. The answer that 
was given by the then Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs was from the despatches 
from the British agent at Rome stating the 
circumstances of the time, and on these 
statements Lord Palmerston based his re- 
marks. The noble Marquess said that he 
was at Paris at the time, and that there- 
fore he knew better what took place at 
Rome than the consul himself; but their 
Lordships on the produetion of the papers 
would be able to judge of the facts of the 
case. 

THe Marquess or NORMANBY, in 
reply, said the question was not one be- 
tween him and the consular agent at Rome, 
but between the consular agent and every 
other person who was acquainted with what 
was going on at Rome at the time. 

The Papers were then ordered to be laid 
on the table. 


COAST OF AFRICA, &c., ACT AMEND- 
MENT BILL, 


Eart GRANVILLE moved, that the 
House go into Committee on this Bill pro 
Jforméd, in order that it might be reprinted 
with Amendments, 

Tue Ear or DERBY said, that as the 
Bill at present stood it was perfectly unin- 
telligible. Ile was quite unable to dis- 
cover what its purpose was. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, that the ob- 
jeet of the measure was to provide for the 
government of certain places, possessions 
of the British Crown, but in which no 
Government had been established by Her 
Majesty’s authority, By the 6 & 7 Vict. 
e. 13, Her Majesty was authorized to pro- 
vide for the government of the British Set- 
tlements on the Coast of Africa and in the 
Falkland Islands, whether places then oc- 
cupied or that might be thereafter oceu- 
pied by British subjects resorting to those 
coasts ; and by the 21 & 22 Vict., c. 106, 
the ‘‘ Act for the better Government of 
India,”’ India was defined as comprising cer- 
tain territories, and provision was made for 
their Government. Since this time certain 
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islands which fell within the definition of 
the last mentioned Act had been occupied 
by British subjects—the circumstances of 
some were certainly rather peculiar, for he 
believed that one island was settled by a 
single Englishman. Under the ordinary 
course of settlement, every Englishman 
carried with him the English law into the 
land of his settlement, so far as it was ap- 
plicable to the circumstances of the coun- 
try ; but in the cases which had given rise 
to this measure there was this difficulty— 
that the places had been acquired by the 
East Indian Government, and being within 
the definition of India were subjected as to 
their Government to the provision of the 
Act. It was proposed by this measure to 
withdraw settlements such as he had de- 
scribed from the operation of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, and to place them 
wie the provisions of the 6 & 7 Vict., 
e. 13. 

Tue Eart or POWIS thought that when 
the third clause of the Bill came to be 
looked into, it would be found that it re- 
quired a similar modification to that pro- 
posed for the first and second clause. 

Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGH said, 
that this short Bill illustrated the manner 
in which business— perhaps unavoidably— 
was conducted at this period of the Ses- 
sion. This Bill did not, apparently, ori- 
ginate with any Member of the Govern- 
ment, but, as far as he could understand, 
with an Under Secretary in the Colonial 
Department, who thought it expedient to 
introduce provisions which would enable 
Her Majesty to place under any law which 
she might deem best, the whole of the Bri- 
tish dominions in India, with the exception 
of one point, which might be the Andaman 
Islands. The India Office had repudiated 
this Bill; but through some ‘‘ inadver- 
tence’’—-a convenient term—the Bill had 
been put into the hands of the noble Earl, 
without one word of explanation. He had 
the curiosity to inquire how many white 
faces there were in the Island of Labuan, 
and found the number to be thirty-one, in- 
cluding the Governor, the Deputy Go- 
vernor, the Treasurer, the Commander-in- 
Chief, and an army of five white soldiers. 
But what was the most remarkable thing 
was that there was a Bishop, whose whole 
congregation was composed of these offi- 
cials. It had been said elsewhere that 
there had been some communication be- 
tween the Colonial Office and the India 
Office in reference to Singapore, which it 
was proposed to hand over to the Colonial 


Earl Granville 
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Office. He should advise the Government 
to consider very seriously before they did 
this. When the East India Company was 
in existence, some gentlemen at Singapore 
were not very well satisfied ; but there was 
now an end to the East India Company, 
and it was just as likely that there would 
be a capable man for Secretary of State 
for India as for Colonial Secretary. The 
colony would thus far, therefore, be in the 
same position whether under the one or 
the other. But Singapore was very near 
to India and very far from Downing Street, 
and it was most convenient that the place 
should be governed by the nearest autho- 
rity. As a commercial question the mat- 
ter was of no importance, but Singapore 
was extremely important in a military 
point of view. If we were compelled to 
send military forces to China, the greatest 
portion of the troops must go from India, 
and Singapore would be their depot. In 
this respect it was important that Singa- 
pore should be in the hands of the authori- 
ties sending the troops. When be himself 


had occasion to send an expedition to China, 
Sir George Bonham, a most able man, 
was at Singapore, and not a single ship 
was delayed; but if Singapore had been 


under the Colonial Office there would, pro- 
bably, have been great delay. 

House in Committee; Bill reported, 
without Amendment ; Amendments made ; 
Bill re-committed. to. a Committee of the 
Whole House on Thursday neat. 


COUNTY COURTS. 
MOTION FOR RETURNS. 


Lorp BROUGHAM, in moving for cer- 
tain Returns referring to the business 
transacted by the Superior Courts and 
County Courts respectively, said, his ob- 
ject in moving for these Returns was to 
show the extent of the jurisdiction of these 
Courts, and the vast amount of the busi- 
ness they transacted. No less than 738,000 
suits were commenced in those Courts in 
one year. The amount of money claimed 
in those suits was £1,900,000, and the 
sum recovered £970,000. These figures 
alone indieated the vast importance of this 
local jurisdiction. The number of actions 
commenced in the superior Courts last year 
was 86,277. He found that in the County 
Courts there were in one year 3,631 suits 
for sums between £20 and £50, while in 
the superior Courts there were only 378 
eases. The great importance of the County 
Court jurisdiction could not, therefore, be 
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overrated. And in connection with this 
subject he would eall his noble and learned 
Friend’s attention to a suggestion which 
he made many years ago in that place— 
he meant the expediency from time to time 
of promoting County Court Judges. In 
the first place, it would give us access 
to the highest ability and the greatest 
learning in the profession—to much greater 
learning and much higher ability than we 
are likely to obtain if these County Court 
Judges had no prospect whatever of fur- 
ther advancement. But there was another 
argument in favour of the suggestion he 
had made. No one who knew Westminster 
Hall would deny that there was always 
very great difficulty in determining whe- 
ther those promoted to the bench were 
suited by judicial qualities for that posi- 
tion. The only test they had was gene- 
rally a very fallacious one as to judicial 
fitness—namely, success at the bar. A 
man, as every day’s experience showed, 
might be very eminent as an advocate 
without being equally distinguished as a 
judge. Many a person most distinguished 
at the bar had disappointed expectations 
on the bench. But in the County Courts 
they saw men displaying judicial qualities 
of great distinction, and if they found that 
a Judge was greatly preferred by suitors, 
because he gave satisfaction in that im- 
portant office where there was a choice 
in trying the action, they had an excellent 
test whereby to determine his capacity for 
judicial duty. He hoped his noble and 
learned Friend on the woolsack would give 
his best attention to this subject. The 
noble and learned Lord concluded by mov- 
ing for Returns of Writs of Summons and 
Plaints issued from the Superior Courts 
and County Courts respectively in the years 
1858 and 1859, and the results, distin- 
guishing the verdicts or judgments for 
sums between £20 and £50. 
Returns ordered. 


STIPENDIARY MAGISTRATES BILL. 


Lorp DENMAN said, that this Bill, 
which stood on the paper in his name, had 
come up to the House after the 26th July, 
the day after which the Resolution adopted 
by their Lordships declared that no Bill, 
unless of a very urgent nature, should be 
read a second time. He considered this 
Bill to be of a very urgent nature, and 
therefore begged to move to resolve, 

“That as regards the Stipendiary Magistrates 
Bill the Difficulties attending the Execution of 
the Office of Justice of the Peace in unincorporated 
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populous and increasing Towns and Places con- 
stitute Circumstances of such real Urgency as to 
render the immediate Consideration of the said 
Billinecessary.” 

Lorpv REDESDALE thought his noble 
Friend had not made out any case which 
would justify the House in departing from 
the Resolution which had been adopted 
with regard to the period after which Bills, 
unless of an urgent character, would not 
be read a second time. 

Eart GRANVILLE understood that it 
was by mere inadvertence as to a point of 
form that the noble Lord had been pre- 
vented from placing the Notice on the Pa- 
per insufficient time. It was for their Lord- 
ships to consider, under such circumstances, 
whether they would be disposed to suspend 
the Standing Order. 

After a short conversation, Resolved in 
the negative. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Eight o’clock, till To-morrow, 
half-past Ten o’clock. 


eee 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, July 30, 1860. 


Mrvvres.] Pustic Bir1s.—le¢ Industrial Schools 
Act (1857) Amendment, 

2° Augmentation of Small Benefices (Ireland) ; 
Sale of Gas Act Amendment. 

8° Senior Member of Council (India); Super- 
annuation Act (1859) Amendment ; Admiralty 
Jurisdiction (India); Poor Relief, &c. (Ire- 
land) ; Ionian Islands (Marriages). 


THE FORTIFICATIONS,—QUESTION. 

Sir CHARLES NAPIER said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for War 
under whose direction the Fortifications at 
Hilsea and Browndown are constructing; 
as it appears from the plan laid upon the 
Table of the House, that other Fortifica- 
tions are to be constructed to protect 
them. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, that in 
a system of detached forts each must act 
as a support to the other. The works at 
Hilsea were of great importance, because 
they commanded the space between Ports- 
mouth and Hilsea Harbour. Judging, how- 
ever, from the difficulty of access to Brown- 
down, it had only been thought necessary 
to have one fort there. 


SYRIA.—ENVOY AT THE LEBANON.— 
QUESTION. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE said, he 

wished to ask the noble Lord, the Secre- 
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tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whether 
there is any truth in the report that an 
Envoy has been appointed to the Lebanon? 
And if so, Whether the noble Lord will 
have any objection to communicate the in- 
structions that are, of will be given, to 
him ? 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL stated, in re- 
ply, that some time ago a proposition was 
made that a Commission should be sent to 
Syria; that some Europeans should be at- 
tached to it; and that it should not consist 
solely, ‘as in the case of the Commission 
sent to Bosnia and Bulgaria, of Turkish 
officials. It was the opinion of the Go- 
vernment and of our Ambassador at Paris, 
that it would add strength to that Commis- 
sion, if some person were to go from this 
country. Accordingly he had been em- 
powered by Her Majesty to request Lord 
Dufferin to proceed to Syria as one of that 
Commission, The instructions which he 
proposed to give to Lord Dufferin would 
be entirely of a general nature, and would 
be in substance identical, or nearly so, 
with those given to the other European 
Commissioners. The detailed instructions 
must, of course, emanate from Constanti- 
nople. He might add, that a communica- 
tion was received from Admiral Martin on 
Saturday, stating that he was going to 
Beyrout with five sail of the line. 

Sm JAMES FERGUSSON said, he 
wished to know whether the intention of 
sending Freneh or English troops to Le- 
banon has been abandoned for the present? 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, the in- 
tention had not been abandoned. There 
would be a conference held to-day of the 
Ambassadors of the five Powers, together 
with the Representative of the Sultan at 
Paris, to consider what should be done. 
He would communicate the result to the 
House as soon as he received the necessary 
information from Paris. 


THE BRITISH CEMETERIES AT SEBAS- 
TOPOL— QUESTION. 


Mr. DANBY SEYMOUR said,'he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs, Whether the British Govern- 
ment had authorized the appointment of 
an agent at Sebastopol to watch over the 
graves, at a fixed salary; Whether such 
salary has been paid by the Government, 
and to whom, and throngh whom; and, if 
so, why no agent has hitherto been there 
for that purpose ? 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, he had 
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at Sebastopot. 


not had an opportunity, as yet, of referring 


to the correspondence alluded to. There 
had been a person named to take charge 
of those graves; but he had declined to 
act. He (Lord John Russell) ¢ommuni- 
cated with the Russian Government on the 
subject; and he did not believe there would 
be any objection from that quarter to such 
a proceeding on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government. The information received re- 
eently from Sebastopol was of a satisfac. 
tory character. 


On Order of the Day for resuming the 
Adjourned Debate on the European Forces 
(India) Bill. (Committee.) 


ORDER OF DEBATE. 


Mr. HORSMAN (who had several times 
attempted to address the House, and had 
been called to order by Mr. SPEAKER) said, 
he rose to move the adjournment of the 
House with a view of putting himself in 
order. He held that after having given 
notice of his intention to put a question to 
the First Minister of the Crown, he was 
entitled, according to his experience, to 
ask the question when that Minister ap- 
peared in his place. He was therefore 
under the necessity of interfering with the 
Motion which the right hon. Gentleman 
had put from the chair in order to call the 
attention of the noble Lord and of the 
House toa subject which he thought ought 
to be disposed of before the business of the 
day was proceeded with. On last Friday 
evening the House was under the impres- 
sion, up to the time of the adjournment of 
the debate on the Bill relating to the forces 
in India, that the question of fortifications 
would be the first business for to-night, 
and he rose in order to make an amicable 
arrangement with the Minister as to the 
day when that measure should be brought 
on. He now desired to put it to the noble 
Lord whether, after the statement he made 
the other night as to the condition of affairs 
abroad and of insecurity at home, it was 
not due to the House, to tle public interests, 
and to the noble Lord himself, that that 
statement should be followed up by such 
a course of action as, according to the 
noble Lord’s views, the publie safety im- 
peratively demanded. Though there was 
a general feeling that lately the business 
of that House had been conducted in 
manner not entirely satisfactory, still there 


was @ more general feeling that this inde- 


finite postponement of the question of na- 
tional defences was treating an important 
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subject with carelessness and levity, and 
he hoped the House would be no party to 
such indefinite postponement. In speaking 
on the matter he stvod in this peculiar 

sition, that he was entirely opposed to 
the Bill whieh stood first on the Orders of 
the Day, and was strongly in favour of 
that measure which had been indefinitely 
postponed. He believed that the present 
was the anniversary of the day last year 
when he had the honour of submitting a 
Resolution on National Defence, and he 
was glad to find that after twelvemonths’ 
delay and lengthened inquiry his plan had 
been adopted by Her Majesty’s Ministry. 
Upon that occasion he was unfortunately 
left in a very woful minority; and the pre- 
sent result was encouraging in many re- 
spects to those who undertook the thank- 
less task of independent action in that 
House, and he recommended it to the re- 
flection of his Indian friends and those who 
being in a small minority found themselves 
overborne by a majority. He thought, 
with respect to the question of fortifications, 
the House had a right to know whether 
some positive day would be fixed for its 
consideration. The noble Lord had refer- 
red to the Report of the Commission, which 
he had endorsed by his own opinions and 
comments, and up to the last moment of 
all questions that could be discussed none 
seemed to approach in importance that of 
the natioual defences. The House had 
been told, after official inquiry, and upon 
high official authority, that the sacred soil 
of this country was in great danger; that 
the coast might be invaded, the arsenals 
destroyed, the shipping burnt, and all that 
was most valuable destroyed. A more 
alarming statement could not have been 
made to Parliament, and it was the more 
extraordinary when the quarter from which 
it proceeded was considered — 

Mr. SPEAKER; I beg leave to point 
out the irregularity which is now being 
practised on this House. The right hon. 
Gentleman stated that having given notice 
to the First Minister of his intention to ask 
him a question, he thought that when that 
Minister came to the House it was compe- 
tent for him to rise and ask the question of 
which he had given notice. The question re- 
ferred to by the right hon. Gentleman had 
already been asked in the House, and, in the 
absence of the noble Lord the First Minister, 
had been answered by the Secretary of 
State for War. The right hon. Gentleman 
he Secretary of State for War answered 
the question of the right hon. Gentleman 
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the Member for Stroud as to what time 
the question of the fortifications would be 
brought forward. The First Minister of the 
Crown afterwards entered the House, and 
had been in the House for several minutes 
before the Order of the Day was read, 
The noble Lord had passed my chair before 
I called on the last two Notices. After 
his arrival an unopposed Return had been 
granted and some other business transacted 
before I directed the clerk to read the 
Order of the Day. After the direction was 
given to read the Order of the Day the 
right hon. Gentleman rose and said that, 
for the purpose of putting himself in order 
in asking his question of the noble Lord 
the First Minister he proposed to move the 
adjournment of the House, I do not re- 
collect in the course of the experience which 
I have had in this chair that after the 
clerk has proceeded to read the Order of 
the Day, and after an hon. Gentleman had 
risen to address the House on the Order, 
an hon. Gentleman has on any former ocea- 
sion risen for the purpose of interposing 
the Motion for Adjournment in order that 
he might ask a question foreign to the 
matter before the House. It is true that 
in this instance the hon. Member in pos- 
session gave way for the purpose of allow- 
ing the hon. Gentleman to make his Motion, 
and I admit that this House does permit 
Motions for Adjournment to be made. It 
is for the House to consider under what 
circumstances they should be made ; but I 
call the right hon. Gentleman to order on 
the present occasion, because, taking ad- 
vantage of the Motion for Adjournment, 
he is proceeding to diseuss the question of 
fortifications, which stands tenth on the 
Orders of the Day, and whieh by a ra‘s of 
this House it is not competent for any hon. 
Member to discuss on the Motion for Ad- 
journment. 

Viscount PALMERSTON : Perhaps I 
may be allowed to answer my right hon. 
Friend in a few words on the Motion for 
Adjournment. I have to express my re- 
gret that I was a few minutes later than 
usual in coming down to the House, but 
this afternoon I went out of town, and was 
detained later than I had expected in the 
transaction of business which was necessary 
to be done. At the same time, I was in 
my place, though my right hon. Friend 
did not see me, before the direction of the 
Speaker for reading the Order of the Day. 
With regard to the question itself, I am 
as anxious as the right hon. Gentleman 
himself that the question of the fortifica- 
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tions should be resumed as’soon as possi- 
ble; but before it was brought on the 
House was engaged in the question of the 
amalgamation of the Indian forces with 
those of ‘Her Majesty; and this is also a 
matter which I consider of very great im- 
portance. to the interests of this country. 
I am: always more glad to have my right 
hon. Friend as a coadjutor than as an 
opponent ; and as he appears to be in 
agreement with myself on the question of 
fortifications let me entreat of him to give 
his assistance in that way which at present 
would be most effectual. Let him use his 
influence on those with whom he can pre- 
vail to discontinue what I must take leave 
to call an abuse of the Orders of the House, 
by which an attempt is made to defeat a 
very important measure by the interposi- 
tion of every sort of obstruction. 

Sm DE LACY EVANS: I rise to 
order. Is it competent to the noble Lord, 
in answer to a question, to comment on the 
conduct of hon. Members ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: I believe I 
am only saying that which any hon. Gen- 
tleman would be at liberty to say. In 
answer to my right hon. Friend, I am un- 
able to come to any decision now ; but the 


subject of the fortifications is one of para- 
mount importance, and I can promise that 
no time will be lost in affording the House 
an opportunity of pronouncing an opinion 
on it. 


EUROPEAN FORCES (INDIA) BILL. 
COMMITTEE, 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned De- 
bate on Question [27th July], 

“That it be an Instruction to the Committee, 
that they have power to make provision therein 
that all appointments to military commands in 
India (the commands in chief alone excepted), and 
all Staff appointments, whether military, naval, 
or medical, be vested in the Governor General 
in Council and other constituted authorities in 
India.” 


Question again proposed. 


Debate resumed. 

Mr. DANBY SEYMODR said, it was 
not his wish or that of any Gentleman who 
eoncurred, in his views to throw any obsta- 
cle in the way of the fair discussion of this 
measure, The reason why these instruc- 
tions. were moved "was that, unless they 
were agreed to, hon. Members were pre- 
cluded, from moving any clauses to that 
effect in Committee, The object of the 
instruction now before the House was to 
give by Act. of Parliament to the Governor 
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General that power which the Secretary 
of State said he was perfectly willing to 
give him. It was not right that the Go- 
vernor General should hold that power 
merely at the will of the Secretary for India, 
who, by a stroke of the pen, might at any 
time transfer it to the Horse Guards. If 
the right hon. Gentleman really wished this 
power to remain in the hands of the Go- 
vernor General, how could he object to this 
instruction ?- The right hon. Gentleman 
seemed to want to vest absolute power in 
the Seeretary of State, but to this there 
were many objections. There had recently 
been three Indian Secretaries within the 
space of four months; and when there were 
such frequent changes among the holders 
of this office differences of opinion might 
exist which would lead to great inconveni- 
ence. What had been the course of Indian 
legislation for the last twenty years? In. 
dian officials declared that the event which 
first appeared to shake the British power 
in India was the interference of the home 
authorities in the Affghan war, which was 
undertaken by the Home Government 
against the weight of Indian experience, 
The next event which shook Native confi- 
dence and English prestige was the policy 
of annexation, which was also supported 
by the Home Government against the 
weight of Indian experience. The third 
great occasion was the introduction of the 
financial measures of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the present Secretary of State, who 
five years ago reduced the interest on In- 
dian loans, thereby saving a considerable 
sum to the Indian exchequer. For this 
the right hon. Gentleman was applauded 
at home, but condemned in India; and on 
all these occasions the eourse of the Home 
Government, prejudicial as it had been to 
our rule in India, bad been at variance 
with the experience of Indian officials. He 
hoped, in conclusion, that the Secretary of 
State would not refuse his assent to an In- 
struction which would merely carry out the 
opinion expressed by the right hon. Gentle- 
man himself. 

Cotone. SYKES said, he had some re- 
marks to. make upon the proposed instrue- 
tion. But previously to doing so, he wish- 
ed to correct the report of what. he had 
said on a previous oceasion with respect to 
the 5th Dragoon Guards., He had been un- 
derstood to state that this regiment joined 
the rebels in Ireland in 1799. What he 
had really said was, that the 5th Dragoons 
(not Bragoon Guards) had refused to charge 
the rebels on that occasion, and he re- 
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ted that any pain had been occasioned 

to the 5th Dragoon Gaards, a distinguished 
regiment, by this misapprehension, With 
regard to the instruction to the Committee 
before the House, the question was whether 
the Governor General of India was to have 
the entire control of the civil and military 
tments under him, or whether the 
War Secretary and the Horse Guards were 
to participate in that control? Mr. Wil- 
loughby, a gentleman of great Indian ex- 
perience, said that the uncontrolled autio- 
rity of the Indian Government was abso- 
lately neeessary to the good government of 
India. Lord Elphinstone said that if there 
was one thing which must be laid down 
as a principle not to be departed from in 
our military Government in India it was 
the entire subordination of the army, both 
European and Indian, to the Government 
of India; that the troops of the Queen’s 
regular army, while serving in India, must 
be wholly subject to the authority of the 
Queen’s Government in India; that mili- 
tary promotions indeed might be left 
entirely to the Horse Guards, but the 
tronage of every staff appointment in 
Tndia should be vested, as with few excep- 
tions it now was vested, entirely in the 


hands of the supreme and local Govern- 


ments, All that the Instruction to the 
Committee aimed at was that the House 
should confirm this. The recommendation 
of a man who was entitled to so much of 
their respect and confidence, Mr. Frere, 
in his Minute, said that the localized cha- 
racter of the three armies was a main 
cause why the mutiny was chiefly confined 
to the ranks of one of those armies, and 
that it would have spread wider and been 
more disastrous, had it been centralized 
under an authority like the Horse Guards. 
He would ask how could there be a com- 
plete control exercised by the Governor 
General, if it was to be participated in by 
the Secretary for War and by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Forces in England? 
In August, 1858, the Commander-in-Chief 
had applied to the Indian Department that 
all Returns relating to the forces in the 
Kast Indies should be sent to him, in order 
that he might exercise a complete control 
over those forces, thus asking for the Horse 
Guards, already overburdened with work, 
the control and management of an addi- 
tional army of 300,000 men. The reply of 
the noble Lord then Secretary of State for 
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the noble Lord still entertained that opin- 
ion. He would give an instanceof how 
necessary it was that the Governor General 
should have the power of selecting officers. 
The House would remember our misfor- 
tunes in Affghanistan. Unhappily the 
Cabool army was placed under an officer 
who had been appointed to the Staff in 
India, not by the Court of Directors or 
Governor General, who, according to pre- 
sent opinion should have been a perfect 
master of strategy, because he had been 
drilled in one of the regiments of Her 
Majesty’s army. However, the result was 
that the whole of the Cabool army, with 
its followers, was lost, only one person, a 
doctor, making his way to Jellalabad ; our 
ladies were left in the hands of the enemy; 
our honour was sacrificed. It was resolved 
—it was happily resolved—that an attempt 
should be made to redeem our honour, and 
the Governor General selected as the com- 
mander an officer who had never been in 
the Royal army, had never been drilled by 
a Royal drill master, and was therefore 
incompetent, according to recent dicta, to 
command at all. That officer was General 
Sir George Pollock. The Native army, 
actuated by great and strong prejudices, 
were under disquietude with regard to cross- 
ing the Indus, and entering the regions of 
Affghanistan, because that act, according 
to their sacred book, involved the loss of 
high caste. At the same time great sick- 
ness prevailed in the army. But Sir George 
Pollock, with that tact and knowledge of 
the Native character which distinguished 
him, entered the hospitals, mixed with the 
men, spoke to them as a father speaks to 
his children, and urged the necessity of 
avenging the recent reverses. In this way 
the disquietude was dissipated and confi- 
dence restored. The consequence was that 
the formidable pass of the Kyber was 
stormed; Jellalabad, which had been be- 
sieged fifteen months by the Affghans, was 
relieved, Cabool was taken, and ultimately 
the ladies were recovered, and the honour 
of the British arms restored. And had 
the same prudence, and the same tact, and 
the same knowledge of Indian character 
been employed to avert the mutiny in the 
Bengal army, which, after all, originated 
in easte prejudices, and not in disloyalty 
—not, he repeated, in disloyalty, but ia 
religious prejudices—we should never have 
had a mutiny at all in India. And that 


India ‘was, that it was not necessary to adopt | the mutiny did originate in this way was 
the measure indicated by the Commander- | proved by the correspondence of Sir George 
in-Chief, and it. was gratifying to find that | Anson, the Commander-in-Chief, and others 
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With the military authorities at the depot 


_ of, regiment of Enfield rifle instruction at | 


’ Umballa, which he. held in his hand, and 
- which had been sent for by the noble Lord 
; the Member.for King’s Lynn, although it 
_ had. not.yet been Jaid,on the table in an 
; official shape. 
“He next, came to the importance and 
_ danger of the patronage question and how 
neeessary it, was that the control of the 
army in India should be continued in the 
Governor General, The total number of 
British officers in the local armies was no 
less than 4,980, . Their commissions, as 
they fell vacant, would be filled up by the 
Horse Guards, and a dangerous amountjof 
‘patronage would thus be added to that 
‘already posssessed by the military, autho- 
ritiés at home, of which the nation was very 
properly jealous! But, independently of 
these commissions, there would be the ap- 
‘pointment, of three Commanders-in-Chief 
in India, and, eighteen Generals of Divi- 
sion, each with not less than £4,000 a 
year, besides adjutants and quartermasters 
general, and inspectors general of hospi- 
tals, and other appointments. The Se- 
cretary for War stated that there were 145 
officers of the Line already employed on 
Staff appointments in India, and as their 
places would necessarily be filled up in 
their, regiments, 145 additions would be 
made to the Indian service at the expense 
/of. the revenue of India, and without. the 
authority of the Secretary of Stste for In- 
dia and at the expense of the poor ryot, 
who had been the constant theme of sym- 
pathy which under the so-called oppres- 
sions of the Company, when it was desired 
to crush the Company by the India Bill of 
1858. If the ryots were their paupers 
they were likely to be much more pauper- 
ized by additional charges for the future. 
It, seemed to him that there would be con- 
stant-eollisions between the Home authori- 
ties and the Governor General, and_ these 
collisions had already taken place; for it ap- 
peared that direct communications had leen 
addressed. to the Commander-in-Chief in In- 
dia, without. going through the Governor 
General, For example, an order might be 
sent out to India to send a particular regi- 
ment. home, The Governor General miyht 
say: the regiment could not be spared, but 
the order from home wonld be pleaded, 
and thus a.collision would be the conse- 
qnence, He. maintained that the Governor 
yeneral should.be absolute in India, that 
India, should be governed, by him as Vice- 
roy, under the control. of the Secretary. of 
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State for India, who was responsible to 
that Tlouse. He repudiated the bughear 
of two armies in India. How could: there 
be two armies? All the local troops took 
the oath to the Queen, and the officers 
held Royal Commissions under the Viceroy 
of India. How, then, could they be called 
two distinct armies? They no more form. 
ed two armies than did the Line under the 
Commander-in-Chief and the Marines in 
England under the Admiralty. When they 
came to consider the question of amalgs- 
mation he would be prepared to show that, 
if good faith were kept with the local army, 
amalgamation was, under the 56th Clause 
of the Act, practically impossible. 

Sir CHARLES WOOD said, his hon. 
and gallant Friend put an interpretation 
upon the clause of the Act to which he had 
referred which few, if any, would think of 
doing. His hon, and gallant Friend said 
that it was impossible, with that clause of 
the Act in existence, to make the change 
which he proposed. They did not, how- 
ever, depend on amalgamating the two 
armies. Jt would not be denied, that if 
the East India Company had still existed 
they would have been able to reduce the 
local army, and if so it followed that this 
interpretation of the clause was one which 
no legal man was likely to put upon it. 
The policy of annexation had been alluded 
to. That was the policy pursued by the 
Marquess of Dalhousie. Sometimes that 
policy was confirmed and sometimes it 
was rejected by the Government at home, 
and he himself, when at the Board of 
Control, had put a stop to the annexa- 
tion of Kerowly. With regard to his finan- 
cial policy in the reduction of the in- 
terest on the 5 per cent loan of 1853-4 
he did not wish to disclaim any responsi- 
bility. It was. commenced by the Mar- 
quess of Dalhousie with his approval, and 
he had confirmed what the Government of 
India had done. In none of the three 
cases referred to by the hon. Member for 
Poole had the Home Government, acted 
in opposition to the views of the Govern- 
ment of India. [Mr, Dansy Seymour: 
I did not. say Governors-General ; 1 said 
Indian statesmen,] The hon, Gentleman 
would perhaps exclude all those who did 
not agree with him from the ranks. of Jn- 
dian statesmen. He would not follow his 
hon, and gallant Friend (Colonel. Sykes) 
through the history of the Affghan eam- 
paign. Sir Robert Sale, a Queen’s officer, 
defended Jellalabad ; Sir George Pollock, 
a Company’s officer, relieved it... The 
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honours, therefore, were fairly balanced 
between the two. But he had carefully 
avoided any comparisons that might arouse 
the feelings of any one; and he would not 
go further into the subject now. Coming 
to the Motion of his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Pontefract, he was surprised at the 
grounds on which his hon. Friend brought 
it forward. He argued as if the Bill de- 
prived the Governor Genera] of all autho- 
rity, and concentrated it on the Secretary 
of State for India and the Commander-in- 
Chief at home. He should feel obliged to 
those who might follow him if they would 
point out in what way, how, and where a 
single word of this Bill would operate the 
ehange that his hon. Friend deprecated so 
strongly. The divisional commands and 
Staff appointments were all made by the 
Indian Goverument, Formerly cases oc- 
eurred in which the Home Government in- 
terfered and ordered certain appointments 
to be made by the Indian Government, but 
now these appointments were left to the 
Governor General and the Commander-in- 


Chief in India. If all the appointments 


were to be made by the Governor General 
of India from officers serving in India, that 
country would be debarred from the ser- 


vices of those who had once served in India, 
but who were at the moment in this coun- 
try. Lord Clyde was sent out from this 
country, so were Sir William Mansfield, 
the Chief of the Staff; Sir Hugh Rose, 
who had distinguished himself by his bril- 
liant achievements during his command in 
Central India; and Sir Hope Grant, who 
had been selected from his services in India 
for the command of the forces in China. 
If the recommendation meant anything at 
all these officers could not have been sent 
out to India, because the Governor General 
would not send home for officers of this 
kind when he wanted them. The proposal 
would therefore exclude from Indian service 
any officer of Indian experience who might 
happen to be at home at the time when 
a vacancy occurred. Nothing so detri- 
mental to the Indian service could be de- 
vised as such a proposal. The Bill made 
no change whatever with regard to these 
appointments, and he should therefore re- 
sist the proposal of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Pontefract, not, however, be- 
cause he wished to reserve to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief at home the appointments 
that ought to be made in India. The pro- 
posal, if it were operative, would do mis- 
chief, and if it were inoperative would be 
useless, 
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Mr. RICH said, he thought the objects 
of the opponents of the Bill would be best 
served by waiving all diseussion on minor 
points, and preceeding at once to the 
debate upon the Motion of the hon, and 
gallant Member for Ayrshire (Sir James 
Fergusson) against pr ing further with 
the measure at present. He, therefore, 
would recommend his hon. Friend the 
Member for Pomfret, and the other hon. 
Members who had given notice of Instrue- 
tions, to withdraw their Motions. 

Sir EDWARD COLEBROOKE ob- 
jected to the policy of the Government in 
calling upon Parliament to sanction a Bill 
for the organization of the Indian army, 
when the details of the measure were te 
be left entirely to the subsequent regula- 
tions of the Executive. He was not, there- 
fore, surprised at private Members 
ping forward to propose plans to side 
the deficiency, and he was astoni at 
the simplicity of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Seeretary of State for India in stating 
that nothing was proposed by the Bill in 
the direction pointed out by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Pomfret. That was the very reason 
for which he quarrelled with the measure. 
As he wished, bowever, to proceed ag soon 
as possible to a direct opposition to the 
Bill, he concurred in the recommendation 
of the hon. Member for Richmond (Mr. 
Rich). 

Mr. MONCKTON MILNES rose, and 
was about to address the House, but was 
stopped by Mr. Speaker, who told the 
hon. Member he had no right of reply. 

Question put, and negatived. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr, Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

Sir JAMES FERGUSSON said, that 
as two hon. Members had abandoned the 
Instructions of which they had given no- 
tice, he was ready to move the Resolu- 
tion of which he had given notice, and to 
oppose the further progress of a Bill for 
abolishing the present system without en- 
abling the House to judge of that whi&h 
was to be substituted in its stead. There 
had been an evident distaste to embark in 
Indian discussions, which had on former 
oceasions led to measures being 
which Members knew little. It would be 
better now if the discussion were taken 
on one question, which might be fully 
raised and fairly disposed of, rather than 
that the arguments against the Bill shoald 
be diluted and wasted on points of detail, 
which might, perhaps, have been discussed 
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‘with advantage at an earlier period of the 
‘Session. | Bat as the Government had 
brought forward no plan, and as at that 

‘advanced period of the Session it was hope- 
‘less ‘to attempt to legislate for the reor- 
ganization of the Indian army in the same 

manner'as was done in the case of the 

transfer of the Government of India from 

the Company to the Crown, there was no 

other course for those who saw danger in 

this Bill to pursue than to ask the House 

to refuse to abandon a system which had 

been found succcessful for so many years, 

‘and’ to expose that country to all the evils 
‘of a‘change the effects of which they could 
neither anticipate nor calculate upon. He 

‘should not, however, have come forward 

‘to: move the Resolution if he had not been 
requested to do'so by hon. Members whose 

opinions in opposition to this Bill he fully 

shared. The right hon. Secretary of State 

for India had endeavoured to narrow the 

‘question on which he asked the opinion of 
the House. He had avoided, he said, en- 

cumbering the decision of the question by 

details. But it was in the details of the 

scheme that its essence lay, and unless 

they saw the manner in which he proposed 

to-carry it out they ought not to leave to 

the decision of a Government—probably to 

‘the decision of a single minister—the set- 
tlement of so large a question. In dis- 

cussing the Bill, questions were opened up 

of still larger importance than the organi- 

‘zation of the Indian army—in fact, they 

saw in the Bills which the right hon. Gen- 

tleman introduced with respect to the civil 

service, but which had since been with- 

drawn, that this was only a part of a gigan- 

tic scheme of centralization, which would 

transfer the Government of India from 

Caleutta to an office in London, where 

neither the civil nor the military services 

would be usefully governed. In the words 

of the political and military Committee 

which had sat to examine these subjects, 

inthis matter were involved questions af- 

fecting the stability of India, the renown 

our army, the power of England, and 

. the future welfare of both India and Eng- 
‘Tand. He asked the House then to look 
with some jealousy on that very new plan 
of governing India in England. Before 
assenting to any such alteration the House 
ought to consider fully the constitutional 
and financial questions which were involved 
in the change—ought to ascertain how the 
efficiency of the army and the’ national 
safety were to be provided for, and to know 
what ‘arrangements the Government in- 
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tended to substitute for the system which - 
they were about to sweep away, The 
right. hon. Gentleman the Secretary-of 
State for India had justified his conduct 
in introdacing this measure without. con- 
sulting his Council by a reference to a 
speech delivered by the right hon. Gen. 
tleman the Member for Bucks, when Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and leader of 
that House; but although some -portions 
of that speech might bear such an inter- 
pretation, yet its general tenor was ex- 
actly contrary. His right hon. Friend 
then said :— 

**We are now asked, * What have this Council 
todo?’ Sir, what they will have to do is gene- 
rally to perform those duties which are now per- 
formed by the Court of Directors. They will be 
a Council who will have to review our Indian ad- 
ministration, and who will virtually, if not theo- 
retically, initiate measures, and to present the 
result of their judgment and researches before the 
Minister of State, who, it is reasonable to 
sume will be guided in most cases by their labours 
and counsels. It will be a real Council, as I 
hope it will be found a prudent and a prudential 
Council.” 


The right hon. the present Secretary for 
India also said, — 

“ Let the House remember who these Coun- 
cillors would be. They would be men who had 
held high offices in India, had acted as ambas- 
sadors at Native courts, and had ruled provinces 
with pro-consular power ; men who, having spent 
the greater portion of their lives in India, took a 
deep interest in Indian affairs. . . Was it 
likely that they would sacrifice the welfare of the 
Government of which they themselves formed a 
part, rather than give an independent opinion to 
a minister ?” 

So the noble Lord at the head of the Go- 
vernment said,— 

“The business of the Members of Council will 

be to give honest and sincere advice to their prin- 
cipal,” 
But how had the right bon. Baronet dealt 
with that Committee’? He had not con- 
sulted. them, but the Cabinet, on the:sub- 
ject of the measure... He (Sir James Fer- 
gusson) asked, in what clause of the Act 
was it provided, that a Bill for the reor- 
ganization of the Indian army was. to be 
introduced to Parliament without the Coun- 
cil being so much as consulted. 

Perhaps, the most important question 
for consideration was, how the power of 
the Governor General was to be main- 
tained. The Governor General, as’ was 
pointed out by Colonel. Durand in his able 
Minute on this subject —and his (Sir James 
Fergusson’s) apology for quoting, from the 
papers must be that to neglect. the infor- 
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mation which they contained would” be to 
imitate the conduct of the Seeretary of 
State for India—had always exercised the 
supreme civil and military command of the 
country. That able officer said :-— 


“ What is the object ‘of this military experi- 
ment? To centralize under the Horse Guards 
the administration of the Indian armies ; this, 
too, when the events of 1857, 1858, and 1853, 
have afforded irrefragable proof of the expediency 
of distinct armies and distinct systems. Under 
thelate Act the powers of Her Majesty’s Viceroy 
remain unaltered; and though a reference was 
made in August, 1858, by Her Majesty’s Gene- 
ral Commanding-in-Chief and by Her Majesty’s 
Secretary of State for War upon the scope of this 
enactment with reference to Her Majesty’s Indian 
armies, the opinion of the law officers was ‘ that 
the control of the whole military, as well as civil 
Government of India, which was vested in the 
Governor General by the Act of 1833, sec. 39, 
is undisturbed by the recent Act ;’ and that it was 
not competent to the Secretary of State in Coun- 
cil, or any other authority, to transfer or delegate 
to the General Commanding-in-Chief any powers 
over Her Majesty’s Indian armies not possessed 
by him prior to the 21st and 22nd Vict., thus 
clearly laying down that there was no indication 
of any purpose on the part of the Legislature in 
that Act to depart from the main features of the 
policy under which the empire of India was added 
to the British Crown. It is incumbent upon those 
who advocate placing the Indian armies under the 
Horse Guards to prove that this can be done with- 
out seriously impairing the position and authority 
of Her Majesty’s Viceroy in India, and without 
the complete subversion of the principles upon 
which, up to a very late date, the Imperial Parlia- 
ment has hitherto deliberately seen fit to hold 
India. The Governor General is now regarded by 
the people of India as being really, not nominally, 
at the head of three armies. Nowhere more than in 
India is it ingrained in the mind of the people 
that the sword and the sceptre are synonymous 
terms. I am of opinion that late events in India, 
instead of affording any argument for the reduc- 
tion of the power and authority of Her Majesty’s 
Viceroy, render it more than ever imperative that 
his hands be strengthened ; and that, as the re- 
presentative of the Crown, the reality and not 
the empty name be conferred upon him.” 


As a contrast to that, let the House con- 
sider the following extract from a despatch 
of the late Secretary at War :— 


“ T request that the necessary instructions may 
be given without delay to put me andthe General 
Commanding-in-Chief in official relation with Her 
Majesty's troops now serving in India. To effect 
that object it will. be necessary that all Reports 
and Returns should be made to me and the Gene- 
ral Commanding-in-Chief by the Commanders-in- 
chief of the different Presidencies in India, in the 
same manner as’ obtains in other parts of Her 
Majesty’s dominions,” 

The measure proposed by the Government 
would practically diminish the power of the 
Governor! General, by placing the Indian 
aripy under the entire contro! of the Com- 
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mander-in-Chief at home, and it. might 
thus shake the security of our. Indian 
empire. 
He would next ask the House to ¢on- 
sider the question in its financial bearings. 
At a time when the financial. affairs of 
India were the source of great,anxiety,,, it 
was of the utmost consequence that in,any 
change we might make we should not add 
to the burdens of the Indian people. , The 
Government had consulted an eminent, ac- 
tuary as to the comparative expense of a 
regular and a local force, It appeared from 
the Report of that gentleman that the cost 
of Queen's troops was much greater than 
that of a local army. Supposing a force 
of 80,000 men, he stated that the expense 
of Queen’s troops would exceed that of, lo- 
cal troops by no less a sum than £460,000 
a year; were two-thirds ,Queen’s troops 
and one-third local troops, the additional 
cost would be £308,000; were. one-third 
Queen’s troops, which was about the. pre- 
sent proportion, it would be about £180,000 
a year. Consequently, the plan of the 
Government wouid entail upon the people 
of India a taxation of nearly half a million 
more than would be required. for, local 
troops. It was evident that a. regular 
army would involve a much larger ex- 
penditure of men than a local army. . He 
believed that 29,000 men would have to,be 
carried upon the sea every year to keep up 
a Royal army in India to the extent con- 
templated. by the Government. Another 
important consideration was the health— 
in other words, the efticiency—of the army 
in India. Some people said that old sol- 
diers lost their health in India; others, that 
they became acclimatized, and better able 
to take care of themselves.. He believed 
there was some truth in both statements— 
that Europeans deteriorated after a cer- 
tain number of years’ service in India, 
but, at the same time, that men who had 
resided there for a few years knew better 
how to protect themselves than raw re- 
cruits just arrived from England. Two 
years ago not a word was said against the 
efficiency of the Indian army.,, At..that 
time the Indian army was quoted as the 
perfection of organization, and we were 
overflowing with gratitude to the men who, 
at the hottest time of the year, fighting 
battles every day, had forced their way, to 
the relief of our countrymen in Lucknow. 
What had worked such a change in public 
opinion within the short space of two years? 
Besides, there;could be no doubt that the 
Staff in. Iadia had been promoted smych 
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tore from considerations of merit, and not 
of patronage, than the Staff in the Royal 
service; and that was necessarily an im- 
portant point in considering the question 
of military efficiency. 
this subject an important consideration had 
reference to the national safety. If the 
preservation of India was important for 
England’s position in the world, it must 
be evident that any change which dimin- 
ished the security by which India was held 
must be dangerous to the stability of the 
empire. Supposing a European commo- 
tion to take place, how was the army of 
India to be kept up, if it were to be de- 
pendent on reliefs from this country ? 
Might it not be feared that India, when 
there was a demand for troops elsewhere, 
might be left unguarded, and that some 
ambitious politicians abroad might take 
advantage of the circumstance to excite 
rebellion in that distant country ? Another 
great advantage cf maintaining a local 
army in India was that it ensured the ser- 
vices of officers specially trained for the 
special duties they had to perform. The 
Indian army was thus commanded by men 
who knew India, and who looked to that 
country as the scene of all their advance- 
ment. It was well known that many of 
the very highest authorities were opposed 
to the measure, and among them them he 
might mention Sir John Lawrence, who 
had, perhaps, contributed more than any 
other individual to save our Indian empire. 
On the 17th of December, 1859, Sir John 
Lawrence expressed the following opinion: 


“There are peculiar and especial reasons for 
maintaining a local army in India, reasons which 
none of the officers who advocate its abolition 
have really grappled with; while the evils con- 
nected with it are due to the unhappy selection of 
officers for high commands in India, The reform 
that is required, then, is not to do away with the 
local army, but to take effective measures to pre- 
vent the abuse of patronage at home, otherwise 
we shall find, but too late, that a new system has 
been introduced, in which, not only are the old 
evils perpetuated, but new ones, equally injurious, 
are superadded. I believe that the more the 
matter is inquired into the more important will it 
be found that the main body of the Indian army 
should be local.” 


An important subject for the House to 
consider was, the connection of the pre- 
seit Bill with the maintenance of the 
guarantees into which Parliament had al- 
ready entered for ensuring the permanence 
of all the advantages to which the officers 
of the local army were entitled under the 
old system. Sir William Mansfield, who 
was himself favourable to the change, ex- 
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sage, that some extraordinary measure 
must be adopted in adhering to that en- 
gagement :— 


“I believe that whatever may have been our 


opinion before on account of political convenience, 
'and the guarantees given by Parliament to the 


officers of the Indian army, all these considera- 
tions must be swept entirely away, and that the 
plan of his Royal Highness must be adopted in 
preference to any other which should continue 
the existence of a local force, which has now 
shown that it is capable of combining against 
authority for the attainment of its own ends and 
the intimidation of Government. You are aware 
that till recently I have been of opinion that 
with reference to the Act of Parliament and the 
guarantee claims of the Indian officers, ne re- 
source lay open to us but a transition measure of 
a local European army ; but now that I see that 
we cannot ensure loyalty, of which we had im- 
mediate and actual experience, it is necessary to 
look the state of things straight in the face, and 
blot out altogether all local and partial or class 
considerations, the Parliamentary guavantee being 
provided for in some other manner, as best may 
be done.” 


Sir Patrick Grant did not go so far, and 
was too just a man to advocate such opin- 
ions. He said that the guarantees of Par- 
liament must be kept. Mr. Willoughby 
declared that no plan had been devised 
by which amalgamation could be effected 
without violating the Parliamentary guar- 
antees contained in the Bill of 1858. Well, 
the House was entitled to know how the 
right hon. Gentleman proposed to deal 
with these guarantees, and unless there 
was upon the table a plan by which public 
faith with the service would be maintain- 
ed inviolate, the House ought to have 
time for consideration. 

What were the reasons for the change 
of opinion on the part of the Government 
since the 10th of August last, when the 
right hon. Gentleman had proposed that the 
local European army in India should not 
only be maintained, but increased? Had 
the Government become aware of any 
alarming disclosures of discontent in the 
European troops in India which were un- 
known before, there might, indeed, have 
been some ground for this change; but if on 
the 10th of August they were cognizant 
of every important particular connected 
with the se-called mutiny, he could see 
no ground for the course now proposed. 
On the 14th of May the Commander-in- 
Chief in India wrote a letter in which he 
dwelt on the fact that not one of the non- 
commissioned officers had come forward to 
tell their superiors of the discontent pre- 
vailing in the regiments. On the 18th 
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of May there was.a despatch from the 
Commander-in-Chief to the Governor Ge- 
neral, enclosing an intercepted letter writ- 
ten by a gunner to his friends at other 
stations, proposing a general movement 
and a combined strike in the whole army. 
These two letters contained the gravest 
statements respecting the discontent, but 
they must have been in the hands of the 
right hon. Gentleman when he made his 
h on the subject last year. 

Sm CHARLES WOOD: As a matter 
of fact they were not. 

Sm JAMES FERGUSSON, admitting 
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that the knowledge of those circumstances 
was more recent than he had been led to 
anticipate, said he should now endeavour | 
to show that the information thus furnish- | 
ed to the Government was not entitled to | 
such weight as warranted them in chang- | 
ing their opinions. With reference to Lord | 
Clyde’s remark about thenon-commissioned | 
officers, Sir John Lawrence had pointed , 
out that the sergeants of the local Euro- | 
pean army could not be fairly charged | 
with complicity, because the existence of | 
the discontent was carefully kept from | 
them; and as to the gunner’s letter of! 
which so much had been made, it was| 
merely addressed to one person, and con- | 
tained the request that it should by all) 
means be kept secret from the sergeant. | 
The letter, the grave part of it, ran| 
thus :— 

“ We all meet to-night at the Monkey Tank for | 
to a pint the day of strike for good or for the | 
worse. But I shall not close my letter until I | 
hear what it is to be, then I shall be able to let 
you know all of it. And again our Ist troop is | 
ready to make for Meerut at our call, and light | 
troop of Rifle Horse Artillery ; they are ready to | 
stand to act at the time to be stated, and the 75th | 
do say that not a man will fire a shot at any of 
us; so things is going on very steady in Meerut and 
Lucknow ; and in Muttra with the 3-3 H.A.; 
and in Lucknow with the 1-1 N. M. ; and, the 
8-1 H. A. in Delhi; the 4-1 L. A., and the 1-4 
F.M. But I cannot tell you all, but you will | 
hear all before long. Your troop is the only 
troop that is at a stand what to do. But you 
must not let my letter be seen to any of your 
sergeants, but to as many of the gunners as you 
like ; for we will make a fine gale of it when we 
do make a stand, and that will be in a day or 
two.” 


He believed that the statements in that, 
letter were absolutely false, for the Queen’s 
troops would have acted if they had been | 
called upon. The letter was a foolish and 
stupid one, and yet it was upon such | 
grounds as these that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman proposed to make the great change , 
he had submitted to the House. ‘Lhe dis- 
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content of the men had arisen from, no 
mutinous spirit, but from a conviction 
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that the law had been violated with regard ~ 


to them. They had not refused to‘ obey 


the law, but denied that they were under * 


any law which obliged them to transfer 


themselyes to the Crown. They showed’ 


that at the very time when this transfer 


was proposed men were being paid'a | 


bounty to volunteer from the Queen’s to 
the local army, which in their minds 
proved. that the two services were dis- 


tinct ; and one of them laid bare the main 


grievance when he said that had an option 


been given to them seven men out of ten 


would have entered the Queen’s service’ * 


willingly. The letter was as follows :— 


“T have the same grievance as I fancy. every 
other soldier has who is come before this Court; 


regarding the transfer, I consider 1 ought to have _ 


had option of discharge 


or re-enlistment, and” 


therefore I feel aggrieved at not getting either one“ 


or other. I took the oath at page 182, when I en+ 
listed into Her Majesty’s service, which I was) in 
a long time. 
wanted to see after some property, but I met with 


I was regularly discharged, as I. 


disappointment, and after two years and ‘niné ‘ 
ths 
8 


months I re-enlisted into the Oompany’s ‘service ; 


I did not then take that oath ; but Itook the one. | 


at page 183. Ifthe Government had given, as I 
think they should, the option of discharge or re- 
enlistment on the transfer to. the Crown, there 
would not have been so much trouble thrown on 
the authorities. 
great cause of discontent is not having the ques+ 
tion asked, and having no option ; had it, been 
otherwise I believe seven out of ten men would have 
entered Her Majesty’s service willingly. Some 


I can answer for it that the |! 


men may say that they think they may be ¢om- © 


pelled to re-enlist, but Ido not think so, and'I 
try to prevent others from believing e: 
Lord Clyde, who now showed the. men 
such little merey, had stated that upon 
the enlistment for the Company's service, 
the recruit was asked whether he would 
serve the Company only ; that no alterna, 
tive of serving the Crown was contained 
in the attestation; and that even im the 
old regiments of the Crown a man could 
not be transferred from one regiment to 
another without his free consent, he having 
enlisted to serve in a particular regiment.» 
Lord Clyde told the men tliat the question 
should be referred home, and they accord- 


| ingly waited for eight months, when, the 
only answer being the opinion of the law® / 


officers of the Crown that they were bound’ 
to serve, the men said they would tot serve, ' ’ 
that they had the opinion of a Prime! Mi+' 
nister in their favour, and the Commander’ ' 
in- Chief had recommended’ their claims | 
to be considered, It must, therefore, not | 
be said that those men were ready tu act 
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as the Sepoys had acted, and, after all, 
only 10,000 out of 31,000 had accepted 
their discharge, and of these no less than 
2,000 had been re-enlisted since arriving 
in England. If then they were mutinous 
before, why were they wearing the British 
uniform now ? 

By following the course proposed we 
should not be following the policy which 
Lord Macaulay had recommended when he 
said that a hostile monarch might offer 
mountains of gold to induce the Natives to 
desert the Company’s service, while the 
Company only promised a moderate remu- 
neration ; but the Sepoys knew well that 
as long as they lived their bread and salt 
were insured to them. If, however, they 
saw their fellow-soldiers treated with so 
little consideration, when the guarantees 
that had been given to them were violated, 
it wonld tend greatly to shake the con- 
fidence of the Natives in the promises of 
the Indian Government. The peculiar ob- 
ject of his (Sir James Fergusson’s) Motion 
was to urge that there was no plan before 
the House. It was proposed to subvert a 
system that had been successful without 
proposing any definite plan as a substitute. 
There had been four plans laid apon the 
table of the House, and he wished to know 
which was to be adopted. He believed the 
right hon. Gentleman had not only antici- 
pated the action of Parliament by direct- 
ing the suspension of recruiting for the 
Indian army, but he had also, as was un- 
derstood, gone so far as to name the Com- 
mission which was to sit upon the question. 
That was treating Parliament with as little 
consideration as the Council. The truth 
was that Government had no plan; and, 
although they had asked in all quarters 
for one, they had not succeeded in obtain- 
ing one. In truth the proposed scheme 
was only the result of a desire on the part 
of somebody to put the whole army under 
one head. All the greatest authorities were 
Mes to the change—Sir Bartle Frere, 

r. Willoughby, Sir James Outram, Sir 
Jolin Lawrence, and Earl Canning, Sir 
Bartle Frere said :— 


“That the army of India was composed of 
men and officers who look to India as the. ordi- 
nary field of service for the whole of their work- 
ing life, who expect their ordinary reward of 
promotion in India, and who look to the favour of 
no other authority than that of Her Majesty’s 
Government in India for any. remuneration or dis. 
ipetien other than Indian service may entitle 
them to.” 


Sir James Outram said :-— 
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“To cite the recent partial breaking -up of the: 
late East India Company’s European troops as an, 
argument against the maintenance of a European 
local foree in India appears to me illogical; un- 
generous—lI had almost said disingenuous.” 


Sir Hugh Rose said :-— 


“ Nobody has mixed with Indian officers more 
than I have; 1 know the state of their feeling, 
They admit to me that the disorganization and in- 
discipline of the Bengal army, and, in .a lesser 
degree, of the Indian army in general, were. the 
causes of the mutinies... They admit, especially 
since the mutinous conduct of the European In- 
dian army in the discharge question, that amalga- 
mation is necessary for the better discipline of an 
Indian army.” 


Sir John Lawrence said :— 


“ One of the most distinguished officers of the 
Royal army, whose letters are brought forward 
against the local officers, states that: he is: well 
aware that to the indiscipline of the Bengal. army 
we owe in major degree the late mutiny. That 
officer had never, at the time he wrote, seryed 
with or commanded these troops ; he knew nothitig 
of them before the mutiny ; he could only, there: 
fore, speak from hearsay., I.can affirm, in. all 
humility, that the conclusions he has formed are 
erroneous,” 


Sir Patrick Grant’s opinion was :— 


“ Existing rights and privileges have been so- 
lemnly guaranteed by Parliament, and the pledge 
must be faithfully kept in every particular. If 
this be admitted, .. . it follows that the present 
establishments of the several grades; of commis- 
sioned officers must be maintained without reduc- 
tion as they now stand... . All funds of the 
Indian armies should be taken over by the State. 
I know not how it may be in Bengal and Bombay, 
but the Madras Military Fund has a capital of 
nearly one million sterling.” 


Mr. Willoughby was of opinion— 


“ That no plan or scheme has yet! been, de- 
vised by which amalgamation can_ be. effected 
without a violation of the Parliamentary gua- 
rantees made to the Indian army in Clauses 56 
and 58 of the Government of India Bill of 1868.” 


The last opinion he would quote was that 
of Earl Canning, who said he adhered to 
the opinion that the interests of India re 
quired an army devoted to India. . The 
opinions of such men were entitled to weight, 
for they were men who had. been exposed 
to the severest ordeal that ever men under- 
went in India, and to whose exertions it 
was chiefly due that Her Majesty was. still 
Queen of India.. It was to be :hoped the 
House would attend to the solemn warnings 
of such men before it committed itself to 
a scheme of whose details it: knew nothing; 
for if it adopted this scheme |of! the: Go 
vernment, which contained no plan, then 
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the House would be responsible for evils 
which would produce bitter fruits. 

Mn. T. BARING seconded the Motion. 

Amendment proposed, 

«To leave out from the word ‘ That’ to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words ‘in 
the opinion of this House, it is inexpedient to pro- 
ceed further with legislation respecting the Euro- 
pean Troops in India, until the whole plan of 
the Government for the regulation of the Military 
Force of that country shall have been submitted 
to the consideration of Parliament.’” 

—instead thereof. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided:—Ayes 88; Noes 
50: Majority 38. 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair.’’ 


Sm JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, 
be would move that the House should 
adjourn. He had attempted to address 
the House just previous to the division, 
not for the purpose of occupying unneces- 
sarily their time, but to make a brief ex- 
planation of a statement he had uttered on 
a former occasion which seemed to have 
been misunderstood, At the same time 
he wished to express au opinion upon what 
had fallen from his hon. and gallant Friend 
near him. The explanation of what he 
had stated on a former occasion was simply 
this:—He had mentioned the fact of his 
having been on board a ship on one oc- 
casion with twenty-two officers, twenty of 
whom he was reported to have said could 
not write their own names. Now, he was 
one who never felt it. was necessary to 
question a report of what he said in that 
House, because he felt that they were all 
much indebted to the reporters in the gal- 
lery for not only rendering their speeches 
with great accuracy, but also for materially 
improving the language in which they were 
couched: But what he intended to have 
said on the occasion in question was, that 
the officers to whom he alluded could hardly 
write their own names, which was literally 
the case, as many of them were very illi- 
terate. His argumeut was, that in former 
days the substitutes which gentlemen paid 
very large sums of money to obtain were, 
generally speaking, persons who proved no 
great ornaments tothe service. ‘The po- 
sition of things at present was, however, 
very different; ‘but’ still he held that a 
man going out’ to India at a certain age, 
after he had become accustomed to society 
‘this country, was not @ man. who was 
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likely to identify himself. with the Natives 
of India. He regretted, from the apparent 
haste with which this question had. been 
put, that many hon. Gentlemen who ins 
tended to take part in the debate were 
precluded from doing so, The hon. Mem- 
ber for Carrickfergus (Mr. Torrens), \for 
example, whose experience of India was 
probably as great as that of any man in 
that House, and who was.a gentleman 
that seldom obtruded his opinions upon 
the House, was desirous of speaking upon 
the subject. . The matter, however, ap- 
peared now to be at an end, and so far 
it was difficult further to oppose the Bill 
with its one only clause. He must, how- 
ever, say that the course taken by the 
Government in respect to it was a most 
dangerous one. He was most unwilling to 
detain hon. Members, or to obstruct the 
progress of the Government. measures ; 
but, nevertheless, it was his conscientious 
opinion that the introduction of the mea- 
sure was most improper and unjustifiable, 
in the absence of that information which 
the House had a right to demand, and at 
so late a period of the Session, when it was 
most difficult, if not impossible, to give it 
that deliberation which its gravity and im- 
portance required. When Indian measures 
were brought forward under such circum- 
stances, he should always, to the best. of 
his ability, as long as he had a seat in that 
House, endeavour to prevent their passing 
into a law. 

CotoneL KNOX seconded the Motion. 

Motion made, and Question proposed,— 
‘* That this House do now adjourn,” 

Sm EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, he 
had intended, before the question was put, 
to address the House, but after the able 
speech of the hon. Member for Ayrshire 
(Sir James Fergusson), to which the Go- 
vernment had not ventured to reply, he 
would not do so. The silence of the Go- 
vernment would have more effect on the 
country than anything else that could have 
been done. The opponents of ‘the Bill 
would join cordially against it in,its future 
stages, and he trusted that by pursuing 
this course, and urging their opinions firmly 
and respectfully on the House, the Govern- 
ment would not have mucl: to boast of in 
futnre divisions. 

Sim HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, he 
was anxious to express his objections to 
the principle of the measure before the 
Speaker left the chair. He did not know 
whether the Motion for the Adjournment 
of the House was intended as a substan- 
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tive Motion or not. At all events, he 
did not speak upon the question for the 
sake of delay, but with the single object 
of stating the strong opinion he had that 
the House should not go into Committee 
upon the Bill without the fullest informa- 
tion being laid before them. It was a 
Bill that settled nothing, but unsettled 
@ great deal, and it left that House and 
the country entirely in the dark as to 
the great question of the military govern- 
ment of India. There never was a more 
important question submitted to Parlia- 
ment or one in whieh the House had been 
taken more by surprise. The right hon. 
Baronet the Secretary for India made a 
great mistake when he evaded the whole 
principle of the measure of 1858 by re- 
fusing to take the opinion of his Council 
upon this preposition, for the Council was 
not a co-ordinate but a consultative autho- 
rity. Certainly the Secretary of State for 
India was at liberty to set at nought the 
opinions of his council ; but if he did, cer- 
tain forms were then to be pursued. In 
this case, however, he had not consulted 
them at all. It was said, that unless the 


Secretary of State could do this, he would 
have less power than had the President of 


the Board of Control previously to the Act 
of 1858. But could the President of the 
Board of Control have proposed to destroy 
the whole Indian army without consulting 
the Court of Directors? Certainly not. 
He could not understand why the Secre- 
tary of State did not allow his colleagues 
in the Council of India to report their opion- 
ions. If upon high principles of State 
policy he considered it to be his duty to 
act in opposition to their opinions, he could 
still have done so, and stated his reasons. 
The Government had taken a division on 
the principle of the Bill at a time when 
the House had not adequate information 
before it, and a dozen hon. Members: had 
told him that if they had known as much 
as they knew now they would not have 
voted for the second reading. That was 
not a fair position in which to put the 
House. Again, Parliament had pledged 
its faith to protect the prospects of the 
officers and men of the Indian local army. 
Was it right, then, that a Bill should be 
brought in which destroyed the present 
system of recruiting, but said not a word 
about the prospects of the army? It was 
for the House of Commons and not for the 
Government to determine how good faith 
was to be kept towards these men. The 
noble Lord the Member for the City of 
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London had led the House to suppose that 
the Indian local army did not exist. But 
there were at this moment 17;000. men in 
that army, including those on their way 
there, and those actually in India, There 
were 5,000 officers connected. with. that 
army, and how were their claims to be 
treated? Those of the men, too, who'were 
now in the Queen’s service, had. been pro- 
mised that, at the end of their term they |. 
might renew their engagement. That. pro- 
mise was checkmated by the Bill, and. it 
really seemed as if the Government were 
preparing for another strike? During the 
rule of the East India Company jealousy 
in some quarters had ‘prevented the in- 
crease of European forces which they had 
demanded after each snecessive extension 
of their territory. So late as 1857 the Mar- 
quess of Dalhousie prayed for an increase ot 
Kuropean troops in vain. The old jealousy 
against the Company had been allowed to 
show itself again in this Bill, The whole 
army of India must be the Queen’s army, 
That was clear, for it could be nothing else, 
The sole question, however, was whether 
it was not desirable that a certain. portion 
should be localized in India, having been 
trained for service in that country. He 
maintained that, so far as the opinions of 
great and able men had been collected, the 
arguments were ten to one in favour of 4 
certain proportion of the Queen’s army 
being localized. If Parliament declared 
that there should be 80,000. troops of the 
Line in India, and 20,000 recruits for that 
army in England, it would at a stroke dou- 
ble the military force of this country. That 
appeared to raise a serious constitutional 
question on which the House of Commons 
ought to be taken into the councils of the 
Government. It must be remembered. that 
these 80,000 men must be paid out. of 
Indian revenue, and would never be paid 
by the Votes of that House. They would, 
moreover, be trained up in a despotic. coun- 
try. Was it not advisable, even in a con- 
stitutional point of view, that a certain 
portion should be localized in India .to 
support the authority of the Governor Ge- 
neral and uphold the fabric of our In- 
dian Empire? Did any one know, when 
the Bill came into operation, to.what.;ex- 
tent. the Commander-in-Chief, in. England 
would command the army in India? Had 
any hon. Member a distinet view of, the 
authority of the Commander-in:Chief over 
the army in England? The effect left 
upon his mind after perusing the Report of 
the Committee on Military Orgauization. 
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was anything but clear. All the power 
seemed to be placed in one hand, and all 
the responsibility in another. "n 1857-8 
between 600 and 700 first commissions were 
given away by the Commander-in-Chief, 
the money value of which amounted to 
£380,000. The Commander-in-Chief, who 
was wholly irresponsible, gave away all 
this unexampled mass of patronage, while 
the responsibility rested with the innocent 
Gentleman who filled the office of Secretary 
of State for War, who had a list handed to 
him which he accepted. Was the House 
prepared, by the stroke of a pen, to double 
the patronage already enjoyed by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief? Was that a wise, pru- 
dent, or just course? Again, if there had 
been any deficiency of discipline in the 
local army of India it was the fault of the 
system rather than of the men. Under a 
better system there was nothing to prevent 
twenty-five regiments loealized in India 
from becoming as effective as the Queen’s 

If anything went wrong with a 
local force the House could get at the 
Seeretary of State for India at once, in- 
stead of having to go through the Horse 
Guards. It was most important in legis- 


lating for India not to make more changes 


than they could help. He firmly believed 
that the Government were shaking our 
Indian Empire to its centre by trying too 
many changes. He denied that the mu- 
tiny afforded any sofficient ground for the 
Bill. The dissatisfaction among the men 
was very much aggravated by the de- 
bates in Parliament, and it was a singular 
thing that a number of the privates founded 
their complaints upon a dictum of the noble 
Lord now at the head of the Government. 
It was clear that such a mutiny could not 
occur again; and he might remind the 
House that there had been mutinies in 
regiments of the Line in India, and that 
such regiments had been disarmed by Na- 
tive troops. All these, however, were ex- 
ceptions, and the House was too wise to 
found a system upon such isolated eases. 
It was absolutely necessary that the autho- 
rity of the Governor General in India should 
be supported, and he therefore deeply re- 
en that the Secretary of State for 

dia had laid upon the table a despatch 
addressed by Lord Clyde, on the 11th of 
May, 1859, to the Commander-in-Chief in 
England, in which that noble Lord said 
that all the Indian officers were discon- 
tented. Would it be possible to govern 
India if the Commander-in-Chief there was 
allowed, in a'despatch, addressed, not to 
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a responsible Minister, but to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in this country, to make 
disparaging remarks with regard toa large 
number of officers who were employed in 
situations of responsibility under the Gover- 
nor General? Such a course was ealcu- 
lated to produce the utmost mischief; it 
was in direct contradiction to the opinion 
of the ablest Indian administrators—Lord 
Cornwallis among the number — that all 
despatches from officers in India ought to 
come to this country through the Governor 
General, and that all despatches from this 
country ought to be sent out through 
the same channel ; and he, therefore, en- 
treated the House to take care what they 
were about, and to provide that the au- 
thority of the Governor General should be 
well supported. They should take care 
lest they introduce throughout the whole 
of India a spirit of distrust amongst men 
of whom it was impossible to speak too 
highly ; for he did not believe that a more 
able body of men, civil and military, ever 
existed than those which upheld the power 
of this country in India. If it were the 
poliey of the Government to back up the 
Governor General in India they could not 
take a more effective mode of doing it than 
by allowing a portion of the army to be 
localized in India, to be trained for that 
purpose, and to be officered for that pur- 
pose by men inclined to make India their 
home. He did not want to press the argu- 
ment too far, and, if 40,000 mea were 
thought to be too many, let twenty-five 
regiments of the Line be localized and 
placed under precisely the same discipline 
as that which had acted so well in the 
British army. 

In the next place he must ask the House 
to consider what would be the cost of main- 
taining in India an army of 100,000 men 
—all troops of the Line. There were 
many ways in which we might lose our 
empire in India, but that which was most 
likely to make it not worth having was 
the adoption of novel schemes of taxation. 
There was an erroneous impression abroad 
that India was a very wealthy country; but 
within four years its debt had increased 
£37,000,000, and the army expenditure 
had risen from £8,000,000 te £20,000,000. 
The difference in the cost of a partially 
localized army and of one consisting en- 
tirely of troops of the Line was most ma- 
terial. In one year we had paid £2,180,000 
for the transport of troops to India; officers 
of the Line cost £388,000; the officers of 
a single regiment.cost £11,000; the trans- 
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port of a whole regiment, £46,000. If we 
had an army of 80,000 men in India we 
should have to keep 20,000 at sea. Be- 
tween £700,000 and £800,000 had been 
spent in sending the wives and children 
of soldiers to India. With a localized 
force they would escape all those expenses. 
The men were young and unmarried. They 
were all about the same age, and did not 
require carrying backwards and forwards. 
That was not a matter which was entire- 
ly without interest for English constitu- 
encies. The House might depend upon it 
that sooner or later we should have a Bill, 
and a very long one. What happened when 
an officer of the Line was removed? He 
could quote two cases which occurred with- 
in seven months, in which two subalterna 
cost the country £430 passage money. One 
Gentleman’s name was very appropriate, 
he was called Lieutenant Costly, and when 
he was removed from the battalion home 
the country paid £120. He was succeeded 
by an ensign who cost £95. Lieutenant 
Bowyer of the same regiment was moved, 
and up jumped Lieutenant Costly again 
and cost another £120. This was not an 
isolated case. In the course of the same 
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year the country paid for sixty-five pas- 


sages. Mr. Wilson, who lately went out 
to India, was much struck by the attention 
cae to the Natives by the officers of the 
ocal army, and contrasted it with the rude 
and offhand manner of some of the officers 
belonging to regiments of the Line. Was 
not that a reason for hesitating before 
making the change proposed by the Go- 
vernment ? 

Further he believed that localized regi- 
ments stood the action of the sun much 
better than regiments fresh from England. 
The 78th Regiment in a few months lost 
nearly the whole of its men, and great 
mortality had occurred in some other corps. 
Upon the whole, looking at the question in 
@ constitutional and an economical point of 
view, and as affecting the welfare of the 
Natives of India, and the permanence of 
our dominion in that country, he thought 
the House would do wisely to reject the 
present Bill. No one had ventured to 
grapple with the question how we were to 
amalgamate an army in which the system 
of purchase prevailed with an army where 
promotion was by seniority, and where pro- 
vident funds existed to the amount of 
£4,000,000. The House might depend 
upon it that if it sanctioned the proposed 
change it would be forced to dip its hands 
very deeply ‘into the national treasury, for 
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the finance of India would speedily become 
part and parcel of the finance of the em- 
ire. 
F Viscount PALMERSTON : T rise, Sir, 
to speak to the question before the House, 
The hon. Baronet the Member for Ports- 
month (Sir James Elphinstone) has moved 
the Adjournment of the House, but the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Evesham (Sir 
Henry Willoughby) has not said a word 
upon that subject. He has been speaking 
upon a question which an endeavour ‘is 
made to preclude us from discussing. My 
hon, Friend the Member for Lanarkshire 
(Sir Edward Colebrooke) has said he would 
leave the country to judge between the pro- 
ceedings of the Government and the pro- 
ceedings of those who are endeavouring to 
oppose the present Bill. I put it upon the 
ground stated by the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Portsmouth. He has boldly 
and frankly avowed that he joins in these 
attempts at delay for the purpose of stop. 
ping the progress of the Bill. I say that 
strikes at the root of constitutional ‘in- 
stitutions. If there is one principle more 
than another upon which constitutional 
institutions are founded, it is the principle 
that after full discussion, after every op- 
portunity given to individuals to express 
their opinions, the majority ought to pre- 
vail over the minority. If the decision of 
the majority is not allowed to prevail, there 
is an end of constitutional institutions. In 
countries where the people are not acevs- 
tomed to work such institutions, the mi- 
nority have recourse to open violence. We 
are now witnessing proceedings similar ‘in 
principle, though carried out in a different 
way, because here the minority, conscious, 
as I must assume them to be, that their 
arguments will not avail to overthrow the 
conclusion of the majority, are resorting to 
every device which the forms of the House 
enable them to take advantage of, for the 
purpose of defeating by delay a measure 
whieh they are unable to induce the House ' 
to reject by reason. Upon that proceed- 
ing, boldly, manfully, and frankly avowed 
by the hon. Baronet the Member for Ports- 
mouth, I leave the country to decide ; bat, 
I venture to say, it is impossible for Par- 
liament to work out its constitutional fune- 
tions if that system is to be pursued upon 
every occasion on which a mitiority may 
feel itself unable to effect its object by ar- 
gument. We will not submit to be coerced 
in that manner. We will go on as long-as 
health and strength enable the majority to 
contend against what | must call: the. fac- 
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tious proceedings of the minority. I trust, 
however, that the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Portsmouth will not put us to a trial of 
that sort, but will have the goodness to 
withdraw his Motion for Adjourning the 
House, in order that we may really enter 
into the merits of the question and discuss 
it according to the ordinary rules of the 
House. According to the strict rules of 
the House hon, Members ought to speak to 
the question. The question now before us 
is, shall the House adjourn? [ think those 
who are inclined to speak upon it should 
give reasons why the House should adjourn, 
and not reasons why the Bill should be re- 
jected. But I really hope that the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Portsmouth, whose 
fairness and generosity in debate every- 
body must acknowledge, and who argues 
his points with great ability and know- 
ledge, will feel that it would be more con- 
dueive to the progress of business, and 
more consistent with the character of Par- 
liamentary proceedings, that he should al- 
low us fairly to discuss the Bill itself. 

Sm JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, he 
did not wish to make any unconstitutional 
opposition to the discussion on this Bill ; 
but he must say that from the delay which 
had taken place in the production of the 
papers and the manner in which the ques- 
tion had been brought before the House, 
they had not been able properly to discuss 
the measure itself. He begged, however, 
to withdraw his Motion. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Me. SPEAKER: I wish to take the 
liberty of saying upon this question of 
adjournment that I think the hon. Mem- 
ber for Portsmouth would not have moved 
the adjournment of the House if he had 
been aware that there stood immediately 
in order a Motion which would have given 
him’ an opportunity, in the due course of 
Parliamentary proceedings, of rising to ex- 
press an opinion, because the question that 
T now leave the Chair is the question be- 
fore the: House. 

Sir JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, 
he had moved the adjournment of the 
House, as stated by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman in the Chair, in consequence of a 
misapprehension as to the forms of the 
House, and not from any disrespect to the 
Government. 

Mr. MALINS said, the description given 
by the noble. Lord of those who voted 
ee the Committee, of ‘‘ a body of 
Gentlemen who were desirous of obstruct- 


ing the measure by the power of the mi- 
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nority,”’ did not apply to him (Mr. Malins), 
for on the second reading he voted with the 
Government; and although he regretted to 
say that he had since felt obliged to vote 
against them, he thought what he had 
stated would be sufficient to clear him from 
the imputation of voting from factious and 
party motives. There were some points 
in the question before the House which he 
regarded as of great importance; and al- 
though Indian subjects required for their 
elucidation much knowledge and research, 
still the principle on which this Bill was in- 
troduced to the House appeared to him to 
involve such high considerations that he 
was desirous of submitting some of them to 
the attention of the House. Although he 
took no part in the debate of 1858 he most 
sedulously attended that debate, and he 
retained a most lively recollection of the 
prineiples then propounded to the House 
in the discussion on the Bill, and he thought 
every one would remember that it was as- 
sumed by the House that no Minister of 
the Crown, as a mere Minister of the 
Crown, was to have the entire Government 
of India; but that as the Government of 
India had been partly in the East India 
Company and partly in the Crown, and 
great evils had arisen from a divided Go- 
vernment, there was presented as a substi- 
tute a united body, a Council for the Go- 
vernment of Iudia presided over by a Se- 
eretary of State. They were told that as 
the directors of the East India Company 
consisted of men who, for the most part, 
had spent a large portion of their lives in 
India, so it was provided in the new Go- 
vernment that the majority of the Council 
should be men who had passed at least ten 
years in India. The 19th section provided 
that the Council should, under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of State, conduct the 
business transacted in the United King- 
dom in relation to the Government of India. 
The 23rd sectiun provided that questions 
submitted to the Council should be decided 
by a majority of votes, and the 25th sec- 
tion provided that if a majority of the 
Council recorded their opinion against any 
Act, the Secretary of State should record 
his reasons for acting in opposition thereto. 
According to the intention of Parliament 
in 1858, which was to be collected from the 
debates and from the Act itself, it was 
distinctly understood that the Government 
of India was not to be in the Indian Mi- 
nister only, but in the Indian Minister with 
the aid of the Council. It could never have 
been supposed that the Secretary of State 
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would submit a measure to Parliament 
without having first submitted it to the 
consideration of the Council. This was 
probably the greatest question which could 
oecupy their attention, but it was one upon 
which men who were engaged in the ordi- 
nary avocations of English life could not 
form an opinion themselves. They must 
depend very much upon the opinion of those 
who had been in India, and now it ap- 
peared that, although the Indian Council 
had not been consulted, or required to give 
their opinion, they felt it to be a solemn 
duty unanimously to protest against the 
measure of the Government. The Secretary 
of State avowed that he had never consulted 
the Council upon it, except in private con- 
versation, and they were bound to believe 
that if he had formally proposed to them a 
Resolution embodying this plan, and heard 
the reasons which they would have assigned 
against it, the right hon. Baronet would 
have been induced to refrain from making 
his proposal to Parliament. He asked the 


House whether they were prepared to give 
the go-by to the Council altogether, be- 
cause if measures were to be proposed, not 
only without their being consulted, but in 
direct opposition to their opinions, what 


was the utility of the Council? It could 
not be said that this was not a question of 
the Government of India within the mean- 
ing of the 10th section. India was govern- 
ed by civil and military servants. It was 
proposed to make a total change in the Go- 
vernment by the military servants. It was 
admitted that a greater change could not 
be proposed. The Act said that such ques- 
tions should be considered by the Council 
first and then by Parliament, but Parlia- 
ment was asked to decide, and the Council 
were never consulted. In order to earry 
out an opinion of his own, the right hon. 
Baronet the Secretary of State for India 
had not only passed over the opinions of 
the Council specially appointed to advise 
him, but had placed himself in opposition 
to the views of the great majority of those 
who were experienced in Indian affairs. 
He had been surprised to hear it said in 
the course of the debate that it was dan- 
gerous to rely on the opinion of men of ex- 
perience, because they were always so pre- 
judiced. He believed that where prejudices 
did exist in the minds of such men they 
were generally in the right direction. In 
the business of ordinary life great weight 
was always attached to the views of men 
of experience. In 1858 every one allowed 
that it would be unsafe to intrust the ad. 
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ministration of India to inexperienced per. 
sons; and the Council was specially esta. 
blished to supply that experience in whieh 
the Ministry of the day might be deficient, 
Why, then, was the Council not consulted 
on this most important question? He be. 
lieved that the disregard with which it had 
been treated amounted practically to its 
abolition. Under the old system sueh'a 
measure as this would never have been jp- 
troduced until the Directors of the East 
India Company had been consulted on the 
subject, and practically their coneurrenee 
in it would also have been required. The 
Council was substituted for the Board of 
Directors, as a check on the inexperience 
of the Secretary of State; and, in his opin. 
ion, the law required that it should be con- 
sulted on such a subject as this. The right 
hon. Member for Stroud (Mr. Horsman) 
had argued from the 25th ‘section of the 
Act, that in all cases where the Seere- 
tary of State differed from his Council he 
was bound to record his reasons of dis- 
sent from them. The right hon. the In- 
dian Secretary contended, on the other 
hand, that this only applied to acts of ecor- 
respondence with India. He (Mr. Malins) 
had looked carefully to the Act of Parlia- 
ment, and he was bound to say he believed 
the right hon. Member for Stroud was 
right; and that in not having submitted 
this measure to the Council, in not having 
recorded his reasons for not deferring to 
their opinion, the right hon. Gentleman 
had violated the provisions of the Act. 
Lorpv CLAUD HAMILTON said, that 
he wished to explain the position in which 
he and, he believed, many other Members, 
stood with respect to this important subject. 
He had taken much of this Bill on trust, 
after the eloquent speech of the right hon. 
Baronet in introducing it, and after the 
frank avowals he had made in that speecli. 
Since that time, however, papers of great 
importance had been produced which ought 
certainly to have been on the table of the 
House before the introduction of the mea- 
sure. He had felt it his duty to read 
them, and he confessed he had been filled 
with dismay when he saw the gravity of 
the consequences which might arise out of 
passing a hasty measure upon this subject. 
When, therefore, the noble Lord charged 
the opponents of the Bill with throwing 
obstacles in the way, le must say that he 
thought that the way in which the noble 
Lord had introduced the measure, with- 
holding all the documents which were ab- 
solutely essential to its proper considera 
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tion, struck a blow at the root of all free 
Those Gentle- 
men who had had an opportunity of tho- 


youghly investigating the question had all 


dissented, from hasty legislation on this 
subject, and when he consulted the opin- 
ions of those who had been long in India 
he, became more and more convinced of 
the danger they were about to incur. The 
preamble of the Bill set out that the ex- 
istence of a local foree any longer was 
inexpedient. Surely the House would not 
commit itself to that opinion without hear- 
ing a sketch at least of what the Govern- 
ment proposed to do. Hitherto no infor- 
mation as to the arrangements intended 
for, the future had been afforded. The 
noble Lord might charge the opponents 
of the Bill with taking unfair advantage 
of the ‘forms of the House to delay the 
measure; but any one who had watched 
the. proceedings of the House, and was cog- 
nizant of its usages, would be aware that 
there never had been a measure of similar 
importance introduced under similar cir- 
cumstances to the House. There was es- 
pecial reason for caution and inquiry, as 
this was the first important measure origi- 
pated under the new system of Indian 
Government, A question of legality was 
involved, The Chief Secretary has en- 
tirely set aside the Indian Council, and is 
acting in direct opposition to their autho- 
rity and advice. This Council was formed 
of men selected from their known talents 
and experience in Indian affairs. This 
Council, so formed, was unanimous in op- 
posing the scheme proposed. Is the House 
prepared to sanction this arbitrary extine- 
tion of the Council created by itself, and 
to allow the Chief Seeretary to act in de- 
fiance of its recorded opinion? Why was 
itthat Mr. Willoughby’s and other import- 
ant Minutes had been withheld from the 
House? Why was it that the Report of 
the Finance and Military Committee was 
kept back even from the Council? Why 
were not the memoranda of Mr. Hamilton 
produced? All the highest authorities in 
India had spoken against the proposed 
change, and he must invite the Govern- 
ment again and again to give fuller expla- 
nations and information on this Bill before 
asking that it should be proceeded with 
further. It was almost impossible to as- 
sent to the measure until the Government 
could give them satisfactory information, 
and.he ;hoped the House of Commons 
would, persist in demanding it as a consti- 
tutional question. 
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Cotone, SYKES said, he quite agreed 
with the noble Lord that the minority were 
bound to obey the majority ; but that was 
on the supposition that the arguments of 
the minority had been heard and were duly 
eonsidered by the majority. Upon the late 
oecasion, when there was a division of five 
to one in favour of the present Bill, he sat 
in the House for five hours listening to the 
arguments of the opponents of the Bill— 
arguments founded on documents on the 
table of the House and on their own 
knowledge and experience—and during 
those five hours there were at times only 
twenty-three Members present, and never 
more than thirty-eight. For five hours 
the discussion of this momentous question 
was listened to by a number of Members 
insufficient to constitute a House, but at 
midnight, when the division bell rang, the 
House was filled with Members, whipped 
in, who voted without having heard a word 
of the arguments which had been used. 
The noble Lord said the country would 
judge the conduct of the resisting minority ; 
and he (Colonel Sykes) was quite content 
to leave it to the country to decide which 
party had acted unconstitutionally ; the 
minority which voted from its knowledge 
and convictions, or the majority which 
voted in ignorance. With regard to the 
proposed amalgamation, he would ask 
the right hon. Gentleman (Sir C. Wood) 
the important question whether he in- 
tended to adhere to the 56th Clause of 
the Act of 1858, which guaranteed to the 
Indian army the rights and privileges 
which it now enjoyed. The officers com- 
posing the army numbered, not 2,000, 
as had been stated, but 4,980; and if 
faith were to be kept with them they would 
be entitled to promotion by seniority, to In- 
dian pay and allowances, to their pensions 
upon certain fixed and acknowledged condi- 
tions, while they had at the same time their 
widows’ funds and their military and orphan 
funds. Suppose the Bengal Fusiliers, which 
was formed in 1757, and fought at the 
battle of Plassey, and in fifty battles since, 
became the 101st regiment in the Queen's 
service, it would enjoy privileges which 
the 100th Regiment of the Line did not 
possess. It could not be sent to the Colo- 
nies or to Europe; it could not be sent 
out of India unless with its privileges; and 
therefore it must practically be a local 
regiment. The proposed amalgamation, 
therefore, was impracticable, provided faith 
were kept with the Indian army. He would 
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Last year the right hon. Gentleman (Sir C. 
Wood) passed a Bill increasing the local 
European force in India from 20,000 to 
30,000 men, and now, eleven months after, 
he asks the House to subvert that arrange- 
ment, and exactly reverse what had been 
done by repealing the Act of last August. 
To use a vulgar phrase, he had turned his 
back upon himself, and ‘‘ jumped Jim 
Crow.’’ Why he had changed his mind 
the hon. Baronet had not informed the 
House, but the papers that had been pre- 
sented to the House threw some light upon 
the subject. The change was first asked 
for by the head of the army at home, and 
. the request was negatived by the then 
Secretary of State (Lord Stanley). And it 
was now found that the late Commander- 
in-Chief in India also advocated the new 
system. It was painful to speak in any 
terms but those of eulogy of the distin- 
guished officer whose military successes had 
been so great in India ; but what would be 
said when it was found that one of his 
arguments for abolishing the rights and 
privileges of the Indian officers was that 
they were not competent to command a di- 
vision of the army, because they had not 
received the education of a soldier in one 
of Her Majesty’s regiments ? During his 
military life he had always found that a 
martinet, of all men on earth, had the 
narrowest views; that he was a man of 
pipeclay and stiff stocks and parades, and 
had not the general resources and know- 
ledge of strategy which enabled an officer 
to command in the field. Lord Clyde, how- 
ever, seemed to be of a contrary opinion. 
But in reply to his argument that a training 
in British regiments of the Line was indis- 
pensable, and that the maintenance of the 
British power in India was dependent on 
the prowess of the troops of the Line and 
on the Generals of the same service, Earl 
Canning said :— 


European Forces 


“The claims of the officers of Her Majesty’s 
Indian forces are undeniable, founded, as they are, 
on distinguished service rendered in the course of 
a long period of years, during which one com- 
mander after another has arisen from among these 
forces, in whom the highest qualities of general 
officers have been conspicuously exhibited ; and 
not those officers only, but many others of the 
local forces now holding high rank, and rising to 
rank, by promotions conferred on them as the 
due reward of their services, have taken their full 
share with officers of the Line in upholding in 
India the honour and dignity of Her Majesty’s 
arms.” 


Lord Clyde had communicated his views 
on this subject to the authorities unknown 
to the Indian army ; and it was only from 
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the papers on the table so tardily given by 
the Government that they came to light ; 
and he could well imagine, when known 
to Indian officers, the feeling of indigna- 
tion which they would excite from one end 
of India to the other. Such views could 
only be ascribed to an ignorance of Indian 
history. A host of names rose up to dis. 
prove the assertion that Indian officers were 
unfit for command. Pearse, Malcolm, 
Munro, Ochterlony, Richards, Burrell, 
Lumley, Adams, Nott, Pollock ; Outram, 
the Bayard of the East, who was never 
drilled in a Line regiment, but was adju- 
tant of a Sepoy corps ; Nicholson, Cham- 
berlain, Archdale Wilson of Delhi, Napier, 
Vivian, Story, Roberts, Whitlock, John 
Jacob, Roberts, Stewart, who lately com. 
manded in Rajpootana,—all these officers 
had commanded in the field, with none 
of the mishaps and disasters which had 
befallen some of the Queen’s officers in 
India. There were other names which 
he might mention, such as Sir Henry Law- 
rence, equally celebrated as a soldier and a 
statesman, and Sir Hugh Rose, a Royal 
officer, who had gone direct to India, show- 
ing that it was not necessary for every 
officer to have been drilled in a regiment 
of the Line to make a general. A good 
deal was said in the papers before the 
House about the indiscipline of the Indian 
army; but what did Lord Clyde say? That 
gallant general, in his farewell address, 
said, ‘‘ he took that opportunity of thank- 
ing the officers and soldiers of the two ser- 
vices for their valour and endurance;”’ and 
went on to add, that it was not to that 
valour and endurance alone that success 
was attributable, but to their ‘* discipline, 
the foundation of all military virtues.” 
Which assertion would the House adopt— 
that which was privately suggested on the 
papers now bofore the House as the 
groundwork of the Bill, the indiscipline of 
the Indian Army—or that which was pro- 
mulgated in general orders by Lord Clyde? 

He would only touch lightly at the pre- 
sent time upon the financial part of the 
question, but would point out generally 
the enormous additional expense that would 
be created by this measure. In 1857 there 
were in Bengal 22,907 European troops. 
Lord Clyde wss asked by Lord Canning to 
give a programme of the number of troops 
in his opinion necessary for the future de- 
fence not of India, but of the territories 
under the Bengal Government. Reducing 
Lord Clyde’s proposition to figures, he 
found that for the future defence of Ben- 
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gal alone, a total of 61,360 men would be 
required. As the cust of a European 
soldier was nearly five times that of a Na 
tive; and there would be three times as 
many European troops as there were be- 
fore, the former expense would be tripled. 
The mere cost of passage backwards and 
forwards of the men wonld be an enor- 
fous item, besides the officers’ passages. 
If the officers remained local, they would 
not be entitled to have their passages paid; 
but if transferred to the Queen’s army, 
théir passages home and out would have to 
be paid for them. 

Another point was, that a local Euro- 

n'force would be attended with a much 
smaller waste of human life. Out of 1,000 
men’ more than 100 died within the first 
year after their arrival in India. In the 
fiext two years the mortality was rather 
less; and after the lapse of ten years it 
was calculated that a number correspond- 
ing to the number originally landed would 
have disappeared. But after the third year 
the mortality considerably diminished, the 
soldier finding that he must adapt his food, 
clothing, and habits to the character of the 
country. The effect of that was that he 
became like most old Indians—not very 


robust, perhaps, but less subject to inflam- 
matory action, and capable of getting 
through & good deal of hard work, The 
advantage of having a body of troops thus 


acclimatized in India was obvious; and 
motives of humanity suggested the continu- 
ance of a local ‘force instead of landing 
6,000 ‘or 8,000 fresh men for reliefs an- 
nually. Again, without some sympathy 
between the Native and the European, 
there could be no prospect of permanence 
for our power in India; and the chance of 
that sympathy and mutual forbearance was 
manifestly greater with a local European 
atmy, long in juxtaposition with the Na- 
tives, when antipathies have died away, 
than with constantly changing Queen’s 
troops. It was this consideration which, 
more than any other, induced him to advo- 
cate the continuance of a local army in 
India.’ Another consideration was, that by 
increasing the Royal army by from 40,000 
to 50,000 men for the Indian service, they 
would draw away from this country so 
thuch of the manly strength which it might 
greatly ‘need not only for military’ pur- 
poses but for its industry. Moreover, the 
arniy of England was paid by that House, 
and ‘would fall to pieces unless the Mutiny 
Act were annually passed. If, however, 
there were 100,000 Royal troops in India, 
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they would not be paid by that House, or be 
under its control, but would be maintained 
by a quasi independent authority. Can such 
an army be constitutionally maintained un- 
der the Crown. What happened two centu- 
ries ago might possibly happen again, how- 
ever improbable it might be. The Reform 
Bill of 1832 was strongly opposed by a cer- 
tain class of society; and if it had not ulti- 
mately passed, 70,000 men from Birming- 
ham alone were ready to march upon Lon- 
don. In such circumstances it might be dan- 
gerous to liberty to have soldiers available 
not paid by the House of Commons. In con. 
clusion, he maintained that in proportion as 
the control of the Indian army was handed 
over to the Secretary of State for War and 
the Commander-in-Chief, would the autho- 
rity, the lustre, and the usefulness, both of 
the Secretary of State for India and of 
Her Majesty’s Viceroy, be diminished. 
Mr. VANSITTART said, that having 
spoken on the second reading of this Bill, 
he could assure the House that he rose 
now with the greatest reluctance to claim 
their indulgence again for a few minutes, 
and it was for this reason that he did so: 
—It appeared to him that hon. Members 
who were in favour of maintaining the old 
system—that of a local European army— 
had treated those who urged the necessity 
of an amalgamation rather unfairly. They 
accused their opponents of attaching ex- 
aggerated importance to the insubordinate 
spirit evinced by the local force. For his 
part, he must deny that allegation ; and, 
on the contrary, say that in forming his 
opinion on this question he bad been aware 
for many years past of the fact that under 
the present régime a vast proportion of 
the officers of the locals were always ab- 
sent from their regiments in civil, politi- 
cal, or staff employ, and that the best non- 
commissioned officers were constantly and 
rapidly removed to be made conductors of 
ordnance, superintendents of roads, bar- 
racks, and other buildings, sergeant-majors 
and quartermaster-sergeants of Native re- 
giments, and to many other appointments 
which greatly improved their cireumstances, 
and that these appointments and emolu- 
ments were éxclusively enjoyed by them, 
and as rigidly denied to the officers of the 
Line or Royal army. In support of this 
opinion he would quote Sir Edward Lugard 
—confessedly a very high authority. Sir 
Edward said, ‘‘ The officers of the Indian 
local army retain all the advantages which 
they enjoyed before the transfer from the 
East India Company to the Crown, and 
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which they expected to receive when they 
entered the service;’”’ and he represented 
the case of two retired captains, after 
twenty-eight years’ service, thus :—‘‘ The 
Indian officer, £365 a year ; the English 
officer, £127 a year.” By the amalga- 
mation they would sweep away this vicious 
system of keeping rewards, rank, and ho- 
nours for one set of officers to the preju- 
dice of the other ; and in its place they 
proposed to substitute a contented and 
highly disciplined force, which would be 
cheered on in the performance of their 
duties by the pleasing prospect of revisit- 
ing their native land at the expiration of 
the allotted period of service, and animated 
by one spirit, one feeling, and one interest 
—namely, a deep-rooted devotion to the 
cause of their Sovereign and their coun- 
try. He declared that in his eonscience 
he believed that the evil considered by so 
many hon. Gentlemen likely to result from 
the extinction of the local European force 
to be greatly oxaggerated, and that all 
they had to do was, what he had already 
stated and repeated again, to ascertain in 
the first instance the precise number of 
Europeans necessary to be employed for 
the security and defence of India, and to 
let that number be accepted and ratified 
by an Act of Parliament, and they would 
‘have to all intents and purposes a local 
army. He would not be tempted to follow 
hon. Members into drawing a contrast be- 
tween the local and the Royal officers. 
Such a contrast would not only be invi- 
dious, but he maintained that an English- 
man was an Englishman all over, and in 
99 cases out of 100 would do his duty 
faithfully and loyally to his Queen and 
country. The hon. Members for Perth, 
and Pontefract, and Aberdeen, however, 
showed a little forgetfulness of the history 
of British India, in speaking of the Cabul 
disaster; for, although General Elphinstone 
was a Queen’s officer, yet, on his evacuat- 
ing Cabul, it should be remembered that 
those two heroic Queen’s officers, Generals 
Sale and Dennie, retained possession of 
Jellalabad for several months with Her 
Majesty’s 13th Regiment, and during the 
siege sallied forth and encountered 10,000 
Affghans under the command of Akbar 
Khan, Dost Mahommed’s son, and com- 
pletely routed them, capturing all their 
guns, camp equipage, &c., and made the 
reoccupation of Affghanistan, compara- 
tively speaking, an easy affair for Gencrals 
Nott and Pollock. Again, reverting to 
more recent days, no one could dispute the 
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fact that India was reeonquered by Royal 
troops. When General Havelock left Al. 
lahabad ov the 7th of July, 1857, to en- 
counter that devil incarnate Nana Sahib 
of Cawnpore, and to relieve Lucknow, his 
foree of 1,800 men was composed almost 
entirely of Her Majesty’s 64th, 84th, 
78th Highlanders, and Maude’s Royal 
Artillery, Lucknow, as all the world 
knew, was defended by Her Majesty's 
32nd Regiment. Then, with regard to 
Delhi, he found Her Majesty’s 8th, 52ad, 
60th Rifles, 6lst, 75th, and the 9th 
Lancers, and the 6th Dragoon Guarda, 
taking a prominent part in that cele- 
brated siege, and that the non-commis. 
sioned officers and men of those two ca, 
valry regiments actually volunteered their 
services to work the batteries. To draws 
comparison between the two services was 
invidious, and, therefore, in conclusion, he 
would merely say that his opinion of the 
necessity of this amalgamation had under. 
gone no change from the speeches he had 
heard, nor from a perusal of those prosy 
and weary Minutes drawn up by the Mem- 
bers of the Indian Couneil, which was 
chiefly composed of respectable elderly ci- 
vilians, who were wedded to the old sys- 
tem, aud who were incapable of entering 
into the real merits of the case, and that 
he considered this measure to be the one 
sole redeeming feature of this Session—a 
Session that would be for ever memorable 
for the remarkable manner in which. its 
first five months were wasted in a most 
profligate and useless expenditure both of 
time and money, by the discussion of the 
disastrous financial schemes which , the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of. the 
Exchequer pressed forward with such. er- 
ratic temerity, aud by the equally unforta- 
nate Reform Bill, introduced under. the 
auspices of the noble Lord the Member for 
the City of London, 

CoLtoneL DUNNE said, he wished. to 
say a few words in vindication of his vote. 
for delay. He had not voted against the,, 
amalgamation of the two armies, Almost, 
all the officers he had met who had served 
in India thought amalgamation was, ne 
cessary, He had offered no. opposition to 
the Bill, whieh, of course, the Government 
must take on their own responsibility ¢ 
but he thought, before asking, the House 
to pass such a measure, the Government 
should have submitted some explanation of) 
their plan, and the effect it would have, 
not only on the Indian army, but. also om, 
the British army, to,whieh, he -had. the 
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honour to belong. What was to be done 
with the mass of Indian officers? It was 
said a large Staff corps was to be form- 
ed in India that would absorb the greater 
number of Indian officers. Was that to be 
a separate army? How were the officers 
who had acted under different rules and re- 
gulations to be incorporated? That should 
be explained to the House. The Indian 
officers had rights which they were bound 
to consider, and the officers of the British 
army had also rights which they could not 
ignore. There was no jealousy between 
the two services, but how was it proposed 
tb reconcile those rights? There were se- 
veral other questions which ought to be an- 
swered. Was the European force to be de- 
termined by that House, and how were the 
Estimates voted for the two services to be 
apportioned between the nation and India? 
There had been a running account with 
India from 1855 downward. At this mo- 
ment the expenses of the Persian war were 
still unsettled ; even those for the first 
Chinese war and various other accounts 
were stil] unsettled. Were they to begin 
a new system before these accounts were 
closed? Even in a financial point of view 
the House had a right to know what 
amounts were to be charged to the Indian 
revenue, and what to the Imperial reve- 
nue. He repeated he did not mean to 
give any opposition to the Bill, but the 
Government were bound not to ask the 
opinion of the House on a system which 
they had not themselves matured and sub- 
mitted for the consideration of Parliament. 
How was that amalgamation to be com- 
pleted? What was to be done with trans- 
fers from the British army to the Indian 
service? It was said the Government had 
no plan, and that the matter would be re- 
ferred to 2 Commission. Was that so? 
It was said that the Indian army had 
been annihilated; but although the Bengal 
army had been annibilated, the Returns 
still showed a Bombay army of 70,000 
men, and a Madras army of 40,000. 
Were these forces to be converted into 
irregular corps, reducing the number of 
officers; and if so, how were the officers to 
be dealt with? He would also ask how 
the recruiting difficulty was to be got over. 
Then what was to be done with the pen- 
sioners? All these matters unexplained 
induced him to vote with the hon. Baronet 
for delay, thinking they were unfairly dealt 
With in being asked to approve a scheme 
which in reality was not before them. 

Sim CHARLES WOOD: I should cer- 
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tainly be exceedingly unreasonable if I 
asked the approval of the House to a 
scheme which is not before it. I do not 
do so. What I did seek, and what I do 
seek, is, that the House should give its 
approval to this—that, for the reasons I 
formerly stated, the military efficiency of the 
army in India and the safety of our empire 
there would be insured by our having one 
homogeneous European army. That is the 
principle to which I seek the assent of the 
House. I have already made rather a long 
speech on the subject. I then stated the 
grounds on which I made that proposal as 
distinctly as I could. I stated, also, dis- 
tinctly that I had pledged myself last year, 
before any step was taken on a matter of 
such vital importance, to take the opin- 
ion and ask the sanction of the House; 
and I think I was bound, in the first place, 
by the pledge I gave; and, secondly, by 
the importance of the subject, to take no 
practical step till I obtained the sanction 
of the House to tho principle. I stated 
generally the outline of the plan I pro- 
posed, and I stated also that the Council 
of India represented to me that they were 
opposed to my views. They said yery 
fairly, *‘ We are not without hopes that 
your views will not be sanctioned by Par- 
liament; but if they are sanctioned by Par- 
liament, we shall be ready to perform our 
duty to the best of our power, and assist 
you in carrying out the wishes of Parlia- 
ment,’’ That was highly creditable. Well, 
but could I call upon them fairly to discuss 
and arrange beforehand the details of the 
measure when they were not favourable to 
the plan itself? I do not doubt, however, 
that if Parliament decides that the plan of 
the Government shall be adopted, the Council 
of India will give me their ready and effi- 
cient aid in carrying out either such a plan 
as I have sketched out, or such other plan 
as I may be able, after consultation, to de- 
vise. The details which have been referred 
to, such as the retirement of Native offi- 
cers, and the organization of the Indian 
army, are matters which have never been 
regulated by this House, but have always 
been settled either by the Government in 
India or by the Indian Government at home. 
They do not form a charge upon the reve- 
nue of this country; they have always been 
settled by the Government of India ; and 
would not under ordinary cireumstances be 
brought before Parliament. With regard 
also to the organization of the Native Indian 
army, that also has been a matter determin- 
ed, not by this House, but by the Govern- 
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ment of India. We have had various Esti- 
mates as to the number of European troops 
necessary, under existing circumstances, to 
maintain our supremacy in India. The 
highest estimate is 95,000 European troops, 
and the lowest 79,000. I think that about 
80,000 troops, in the opinion of the best 
authorities, ought, under the present cir- 
cumstances, to be maintained in that coun- 
try. I should hope that we may be able at 
a future time to reduce that number, but I 
think that at present the European troops 
in India ought not to be much less than 
80,000. The recruiting will go on pretty 
much the same whether we have troops of 
the Line or local troops in India, the pro- 
portion being about 10 per cent in either 
case. With regard to another question, 
the allowance made by India to this coun- 
try for dead weight, the Report of a Com- 
mittee of English and Indian officers came 
to the conclusion that £60,000, which has 
been paid for many years by the Indian 
Exchequer, is a very inadequate payment 
for the dead weight of this country. In 
this opinion I agree. But, on the other 
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hand, some expenses have been unfairly 
eharged against the Indian Government, 


the balance, however, being against India 
under any circumstances. It must also be 
remembered that the dead weight of the 
English army is but a feather in regard 
to the dead weight of the Indian army 
in proportion to its numbers. One result 
of garrisoning India with troops of the 
Line will be a reduction of the charge 
for dead weight now paid for the Indian 
army. The heavy charges upon the 
finances of India for dead weight have 
been much greater than any charge that 
ean accrue in this respect from the Line 
army. With regard to the position of 
officers of the Indian army, notice has 
been given by an hon. Member of a Motion 
on that subject, and I think it better to 
defer what | have to say upon that matter 
until it is fairly before the House. The 
hon. and learned Member for Walling- 
ford has resuscitated the discussions of 
last Friday. All I will say is, that he has 
not altered the view I took of the meaning 
of the Act of 1858, which is also the mean- 
ing attached to it by the late Government, 
by whom the Act was framed. Reference 
has been made to a paper which, it has 
been said, hon. Members have not had an 
opportunity of seeing. In fact, that paper 
was printed long before the Bill was intro- 
duced to the House. 

Cotone, PERCY HERBERT said, that 
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if hon. Members who spoke against the 
proposal of the Government had studied 
the blue-books, the Bill itself had certainly 
escaped their notice ; for all the speeches 
against the Bill had been directed to some- 
thing besides the provisions of the Bill, 
Did the Bill really provide for the destrue- 
tion of the three great armies in the Presi- 
dencies of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay? 
On the contrary, it dealt with only a very 
small portion of those armies. Taking the 
Presidency of Bombay, it dealt with 3 
regiments of European infantry, and left 
29 regiments of Native infantry untouch- 
ed. In Madras, again, there were 3 regi- 
ments of infantry affected, while there were 
55 regiments of infantry and several regi- 
ments of cavalry untouched. The Bengal 
army was composed—ineluding the Pun- 
jaub, the Gwalior, and other forces—of 144 
regiments. Many of them had disappeared, 
but a portion of the officers remained, and 
many of these regiments would be raised 
again. Not less than 70 or 90 regiments 
of infantry and cavalry would be retained 
for the Native army of Bengal. There 
would thus be 9 regiments of infantry 
affected by this Bill, and about 160 regi- 
ments of infantry, and 40 or 50 regiments 
of cavalry, &c., that would be in no sort 
of way affected by the Bill. Yet hon. 
Members had argued as if the whole army 
had been dealt with, and as if 5,000 Eu- 
ropean officers were affected by the mea- 
sure. With regard to Artillery officers, 
which corps would naturally be amalga- 
mated wth the Royal Artillery, he must 
remind hon. Members that the patronage 
of first appointments was not with the 
Commander-in Chief, but was thrown open 
to competition. It was said the patronage 
was to be transferred to the Ilorse Guards, 
but there was nothing in the Bill to do 
that, and the Government said the patron- 
age would remain as now with the Indian 
Council or the Governor General. There 
were 9 regiments to be transferred to the 
Horse Guards, and it was on so small a 
foundation as that that the vaticinations 
of the hon. Member for Portsmouth were 
based, to the effect that the whole country 
would be deluged with corruption, and thet 
the giving away of ensigneies for those 
9 regiments would upset the English Con- 
stitution, Now, that appeared to him to 
be a very great result to anticipate from 
the realization of so trifling a change. 

Ile wished in the next place to refer to 
the observations which had fallen from the 


|hon, and gallant Member for Aberdeen 
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(Colonel Sykes), whose observations tended 
to lead the House to suppose that the 
officers of the Royal army, and they alone, 
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up an European force of 80,000 men in 
India. The hon. Baronet had also con- 
trasted what he seemed to regard as the 


were in the habit of abusing and ill-treating | luxurious habits of the officers of the Line 
the Native population of India. The fact, | with the homely style of living of the 


however, was that if the officers of the 
Royal army did offend in that way, it was 
only because they were too apt to follow 
the example which was set them by their 
brethren of the local army, who were con- 
stantly in private conversation heard to 
speak of the Natives as “ niggers.”” The 
gallant Officer had also fallen into an error 
in stating that if the present Bill were 
into a law the Commander-in-Chief 
would be enabled to order home from India 
any regiment he might please, the fact 
being that, as in the case of the Colonies, 
he had no power to send out or order home 
asingle regiment, the authority for doing 
so resting entirely with Her Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters. It was quite clear if that were 
so that the gallant Officer must be singu- 
larly unacquainted—entertaining the opin- 
ions to which he had given expression— 
with the mode in which the Government 
of the country was in such matters con- 
ducted. But the gallant Officer had gone 
further, and had spoken of the expenses 
of the passage of officers from India being 
thrown on the Indian revenue. He should, 
however, remind the House that no officer 
coming home, simply on his own applica- 
tion for the purpose of effecting an ex- 
change, was entitled to receive one farthing 
of the public money to defray the expenses 
of his passage; nay, more, that every officer 
who came home on leave for his own private 
objects was bound to pay the expenses of 
the officer who was sent out as his relief. 
Again, it had been stated by the hon. 
Member for Portsmouth (Sir James El- 
phinstone) that 8,000 men per annum would 
be required in the shape of draughts from 
this country to India; while he seemed to 
imagine that none of those men would die 
when they got out there, inasmuch as he 
calculated also that every year 8,000 men 
would come home from India, adding that 
the consequence would be that we should 
have at the same time 16,000 men at sea. 
By what process of reasoning the hon. 
Baronet arrived at that conclusion he was 
at a loss to understand, inasmuch as the 
troops left for India and came home at 
different seasons; but he was still more 
puzzled by the calculation, proceeding on 
Which it was argued that we should con- 
stantly have 29,000 men at sea, in the 
event of its being found expedient to keep 





officers of the local army; but, for his 
own part, he had heard much of laxurious 
habits contracted in India, and when, in 
addition to the small income of lieutenants 
and ensigns in the Line, it was borne in 
mind that many of them had private al- 
lowances of not more than £100 a year, 
he did not think there was much danger 
of their corrupting, in an economic point 
of view, the minds of their brethren 
of the local force. With regard to the 
question of patronage, he could only say 
that the Commander-in-Chief here would 
have no more to do with the appointments 
to the irregular regiments or to the staff in 
India than with staff appointments in Al- 
geria,while the real point at issue was whe- 
ther we should maintain an army in India 
in a condition of the best instead of in one 
of inferior discipline; for in none of the 
Minutes of competent authorities which 
had been laid before the House was it con- 
tended that the discipline of the local was 
quite equal to that of the Royal troops. 
He could not, he might add, help regretting 
that Earl Canning should have been in- 
duced to speak so lightly on the subject 
of discipline as to say that it was a matter 
not of vital importance, because an army 
on whose discipline reliance could not be 
placed was in his opinion a most dangerous 
weapon. He did not, of course, in making 
these remarks, refer to that discipline 
which consisted in pipeclaying, holding up 
heads, and looking smart, as it was termed, 
on parade—for those were, to the eye of 
the experienced soldier, but the outward 
signs of that in which, in reality, true 
discipline consisted. 

But, passing from that point, he wished 
briefly to refer to the statement of the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Evesham (Sir 
Henry Willoughby) to the effect that in the 
space of four years we had expended in 
excess of the revenues of India the sum 
of £37,000,000. Now, he should answer 
the hon. Baronet’s question—how were we 
to go on spending money at that rate ?— 
by asking whether there were no instances 
in the ease of England and other European 
countries in which the national expendi- 
ture had outran the national revenues as a 
consequence of some great struggle. Was 
there, he should like to know, any good 
reason why India could not pay her way 
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in ordinary times to be found in the cir- 
eumstance that at a period of great diffi- 
culty a widespread mutiny had been put 
down at a cost which was not so vast when 
the work which had to be accomplished 
was taken into account? Now, the hon. 
Member for Pontefract (Mr. M. Milnes) 
had stated that he was opposed to the Bill 
under discussion, because he wished the 
Indian army to be subordinate to the In- 
dian Government. In that wish he entirely 
concurred, but it was because he thought 
there was some danger of its not being 
otherwise realized that he supported the 
measure. Lord Clyde, in one of his de- 
spatches, said it was very fortunate the 
outbreak of the European troops happened 
at a time when their services could be dis- 
pensed with, otherwise the occurrence might 
have been very formidable, as the Govern- 
ment at an early period could have done 
nothing but yield to their demands. Having 
once given way on a question of money 
there was no doubt that the demands of the 
moment would form but the groundwork of 
similar attacks in future, and it was be- 
cause he was anxious to strengthen the 
hands of the Governor General that he 
wished to see the local army amalgamated 
with the Queen’s forces. Hon. Members 
who contended that the troops had not 
been guilty of mutiny, could, he thought, 
searcely have read the enlistment oath; 
and he was at a loss to know in what 
mutiny consisted if men who barricaded 
themselves in barracks, seized the guns, 
and talked of joining the Sikhs and carry- 
ing on war against the Government, were 
acquitted of the charge. Those portions 
of the oath which did not answer the pur- 
pose of the European troops were ignored, 
and those only borne in mind which suited 
their convenience. But the first paragraph 
distinctly bound all who took the oath to 
obey Her Majesty, to be faithful to her 
service, and to comply with the orders of 
those officers who were placed over them by 
Her Majesty. In an additional paragraph 
fidelity was then sivorn to the Kast India 
Company and to the officers whom that 
Company might place in command. Much 
stress had been laid on the argument that 
these men wefe entitled to receive a bounty 
on their transfer to the Queen’s: service, 
because soldiers, when transferred from 
one regiment to another, and into the In- 
dian serviee, reecived a bounty. But in 
the attestation clause it was expressly de- 
clared that every man joining the Royal 
army was enlisted for service in a particular 
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regiment, and the contract therefore eould 
not be broken without the authorities’ con- 
sent. The bounty, therefore, was given 
principally to cover the expense of a change 
of uniform; in India, where the the amount 
was somewhat greater, it operated as an 
inducement to serve. But the soldiers of 
the local army were to have remained in the 
corps in which they were bound to serve, 
their pay and allowances were continued, 
their pensions guaranteed, they were not 
ealled on to serve anywhere but in India, 
their rights and privileges were preserved, 
and he maintained that the spirit as well 
as the letter of their agreement had been 
fully and strictly kept. The Bill, instead 
of being a source of weakness, would, he 
was convinced, confer additional strength 
on the Indian administration by enabling 
it to rely on the European force. He 
should be the last person to diminish in 
any way the prestige, credit, or glory of 
that Administration, or to lessen the in- 
fluence of the Governor General, for in 
no country in the world was it more essen- 
tial that the power of the sword should be 
combined with the majesty of the sceptre. 

Mason WINDSOR PARKER said, he 
held that the maintenance of discipline 
was impossible if justice were not rigidly 
dispensed towards the men; and it was 
only recently that the numerous irregu- 
larities and eases of injustice practised 
towards the gallant soldiers of the local 
European force in India had come to light. 
At the risk of even wearying the House he 
must read one extract which had not yet 
been brought under their notice. 


“ Regimental No. 160, Private John Jackson, 
considers himself aggrieved at being transferred 
from the service of the late Hon. East India 
Company to that of the Crown, and gives the fol- 
lowing reason for claiming his discharge :—On 
the 27th of October, 1852, I was discharged from 
Her Majesty’s service (74th Highlanders) on pay- 
ment of £20; and on the 28rd of November of 
the same year I enlisted in the service of the Hon. 
East India Company with the view of bettering 
my condition, in the full belief that the service of 
the said Company and the service of the Crown 
were quite distinct, thus voluntarily forfeiting half 
the purchase money—namely, £10, of my dis- 
charge, and my service of eight months, to both 
of which I would be entitled by re-enlisting in 
Her Majesty’s service. I now find myself in the 
service of the Crown, to get out of which I paid, 
as already stated, £20. I trust that what I have 
stated will be considered sufficient to establish the 
validity of my claim to be discharged from @ ser- 
vice 1 did not re-enter.” 


Where injustice of such a serious character 
was practised the House, he was sure, 
would feel that the unfortunate men were 
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justified in laying their ense respectfully 
before the authorities, as, with rare ex- 
ceptions, they had done. In the earlier 
stages of the discontent General Beresford, 
who held a command at the sonthern side 
of India, invited his men, at an inspection, 
to put forward any complaints which they 
might have to make. This was a practice 
jn accordance not only with military usage, 
but with the course pursued by magistrates 
in their periodical visits to public establish- 
ments. On that oceasion a very large 
number of men stepped forward, and the 
General entered into their complaints at 
length, and econeluded his despatch by 
stating that they behaved in a perfectly 
respectful manner. In other parts of India 
similar grievances were made known in an 
equally becoming spirit. The men de- 
clared that they had been fighting the 
wutineers for twelve months, that they 
had reason, from the tenor of general 
orders, to believe that they had conducted 
themselves to the satisfaction of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and now that the mutiny 
had been brought to a close they hoped 
their private grievances would be inquired 
into and disposed of. True, it was said 
that they themselves had mutinied, and 
had incited their comrades to strike; but 
on looking at the deseriptive rolls he found 
that the man who was conspicuous in this 
attempt was a man fresh from the land of 
strikes, having enlisted in Lambeth only a 
year before. The Judge Advocate General 
was desired to draw up charges against 
him in the most formal manner; but on 
inquiry it was found that this truant from 
school had been punished for being dirty, 
and was then designated a mutineer. The 
Judge Advocate General felt that the 
charges were too absurd, and they were 
dismissed. The officers of the Indian army 
had just grounds of complaint of what had 
been said of them in the course of this de- 
bate. Over and over again it had been re- 
peated that they were not fit to command. 
The right hon. Baronet the Secretary of 
State for India, whose duty it was to defend 
them, said that the officers of the Indian 
army ‘‘ had not acted so vigorously of 
late,’’ and in enumerating the general offi- 
cers who had served with distinetion in 
India he made no mention of the officers 
of the Indian army. He had no wish to 
draw invidious distinctions between the two 
armies, but he would never allow dis- 
paraging remarks to be made of the service 
to. which he had belonged without raising 


his voice in its defeuce. Surely, Sir James ! 
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Outram, who in a single campaign had 
subdued the great empire of Persia, wio 
in a very short time afterwards took such 
a distinguished part in the relief and sub- 
sequent capture of Lucknow, was not an 
officer of whom it might be said that he 
had not “acted vigorously of late.’’ Then, 
again, were not Neil, Hodgson, and the 
defenders of Arrah officers of whom any 
army might be proud? He had no wish 
to disparage the officers of the Queen’s 
army—he had joined cordially in the cheer 
which the mention of their deeds had 
elicited--but the services of the Indian 
army deserved to be recorded side by side 
with theirs in the same page of history. 
He never could sit still and hear the army 
decried with which he had had the honour 
to be connected. It certainly was a most 
unworthy mode of attempting to carry this 
Bill by describing the men of the Indian 
army as mutineers and the officers as unfit 
for command. 

Mr. TORRENS said, that this measure 
had raised great apprehensions among the 
officers of the Native Indian army that they 
would be dealt with next after the same 
fashion, and the language of the right hon, 
Gentleman the Secretary for India in intro- 
ducing this Bill certainly justified them in 
that apprehension. The local army had fre- 
quently been spoken of in the course of 
this debate as if it were a mere undisci- 
plined rabble, but nothing could be further 
from the truth. In point of discipline it 
might not come up to the mark of the 
Queen’s army, but all military authorities 
allowed that in a tropical climate it was 
impossible to keep up discipline to the same 
piteh as in this country. No regiment of 
the local army had ever been known to 
turn its back on the enemy, and that was 
a misfortune which happened to several 
distinguished Austrian regiments in the 
late Italian campaign. It was greatly to 
be regretted that no code of Instruction 
had ever been issued for the officers, but 
no one was more blameable for this than 
the present Secretary of State for India, 
who had twice been at the head of the In- 
dian Department. He had heard with the 
utmost surprise of the accommodating lan- 
guage in which an officer of Sir William 
Mansfield’s rank and position had written, 
when he changed his opinion as to the 
amalgamation of the forces in India. That 
officer was at first strongly in favour of the 
retention of the two armies, but having 
changed his opinion, he made use of those 
accommodating words. Whatever may have 
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our opinion before on account of political 
convenience, and the guarantees given by 
Parliament to the officers of the Indian 
army —all these considerations must be 
swept entirely away, and the plan of his 
Royal Highness must be adopted. 

Question, ‘** That Mr. Speaker do now 
leave the Chair,’’ put, and agreed to. 

House in Committee. 

Clause | (Repealing so much of recited 
Act and of certain other Acts as authorizes 
the Secretary of State in Council to give 
Directions for Raising European forces for 
the Indian Army of Her Majesty). 

Mr. HENLEY said, that he rose pur- 
suant to notice, to move the addition of a 
proviso to the clause. If the debate had 
done no other service, it had shown how 
well the officers of the Indian army could 
fight on any question in which they took 
an interest. If that were a sample of the 
manner in which they fought in India, it 
was very satisfactory. When first he saw 
this Bill, consisting of a preamble of about 
nine lines and one clause of about six lines, 
he was at a loss what to make of it. The 
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only manner in which he could explain it 
was that the Government had brought it 
forward as a peg on which to hang a de- 


bate. If that were the wish of the Govern- 
ment, they had entirely succeeded. When 
he heard right hon. Gentleman after right 
hon. Gentleman say that they had changed 
their opinion, he really thought that the 
Bill might be brought in to prevent their 
changing their opinion back again. There 
was no law to compel the Secretary of 
State to enlist a single soldier unless he 
liked. He might have gone on as he 
pleased, and when he had completed his 
plans he might have laid them before Par- 
liament. The right hon. Baronet, how- 
ever, thought it more fair and candid to 
state his views in the open and manly way 
in which he had put them forward, and 
had used this Bill as a means to place the 
plan before Parliament. The right hon. 
Baronet had used language which might 
bear the construction that the guarantees 
in the Act of 1858 were in danger. He 
was quite sure that neither the right hon. 
Baronet nor the Government had the least 
intention to break faith with the Indian 
army. But they might all die to-morrow, 
and Governments of all things were the 
least permanent, so that it was impossible 
to say who would have to carry this un- 
formed plan into execution. Alarm had 
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field, especially the letter of Sir William 
Mansfield, in which was the expression that 
all guarantees should be swept away. Sup. 
posing the scheme of the right hon. Baro- 
net were carried out by the Commission, 
the regular regiments of the Native army 
would be turned into irregular regiments, 
the officers of the irregular army would be 
taken from a Staff corps, the Staff co 
would be formed of officers of the Line, 
and the first appointments would be in the 
Commander-in-Chief. Under those cireum- 
stances he did not see how the due number 
of appointments would be secured to the 
children of persons who had served in In- 
dia, and he therefore thought it better to 
put on record the opinion of the House, 
that these privileges should be retained. 
He would therefore conclude by moving, as 
a proviso at the end of the clause, 

“That the same or equal provision be made 
for the sons of persons who have served in India, 
and the advantages as to pay, pensions, allow- 
ances, privileges, promotion, and otherwise, se- 
cured to the military forces of the East India 
Company by the Act 21 & 22 Vicet., c. 106, ss. 
35, 56, and 58 respectively, shall continue and be 
maintained in any plan for the reorganization of 
the Indian army, anything in this Act contained 
notwithstanding.” 


Sir CHARLES WOOD said, he was 
obliged to the right hon. Gentleman for 
giving bim the credit of never having in- 
dicated an intention to break faith with 
officers of the Indian army. When first 
he saw the Amendment he was disposed 
to say that it was unnecessary, because 
there were no words in this Bill which re- 
pealed the clauses in the Act of 1858. But 
as a number of persons had taken on them- 
selves to assert that it would be impossible 
to keep faith if the Indian local forces 
were united with the general army of the 
Line, and as opponents of the Bill had at- 
tributed to the Government an intention to 
break faith, which was never entertained, 
he was perfectly willing to assent to the 
Amendment. He did not know how the 
Government could give a better pledge of 
the sincerity of their intentions than by 
accepting gladly and willingly the Amend- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman, and it 
would, at the same time, allay any feeling 
of alarm which might have been created. 
It had always been the intention of the 
Government to maintain faith with the off- 
cers of the Indian army, and he was con- 
vineed that Sir William Mansfield did not 
for a moment intend, when he used some 


also been created by the letters of the late! incautious words, to convey the impression 


Commander-in-Chief and Sir William Mans- | that he thought faith should be broken. 
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Whatever arrangement was proposed, faith 
would be fully kept, and he was glad that 
words would be added clearly showing 
what were the intentions of every one in 
Parliament upon the subject. 

Sm MINTO FARQUHAR said, he 
thought it necessary that the clause of the 
Bill of 1858 should be re-affirmed, and the 
more so as the Royal Commission of that 
year inserted words in their Report relative 
to the difficulty of maintaining the existing 
rights of the officers of the local force if it 
should be united with that of the Line. 

Sm EDWARD COLEBROOKE ob- 
served, he was glad to accept the conces- 
sion of the Government, as an acknowledg- 
ment of the difficulties which surrounded 
the question. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Preamble agreed to. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, he 
wished to know when the question of forti- 
fications was to come on. 


Viscount PALMERSTON said, that 


hon. Members who had notices standing for 
the next day were kind enough not to ob- 
ject to the Report of the Committee on this 
Bill being taken to-morrow before the No- 


tices. Now that the Government had con- 
ceded to the Motion of the right hon. 
Gentleman, he hoped that when the House 
had agreed to the Report the debate on the 
third reading would not occupy a very long 
time. He would have liked to take a third 
reading on Wednesday, but, on account of 
other Bills, that could not be done. He 
had fixed it for the earliest possible occa- 
sion—the first thing on Thursday ; and as 
soon as they had disposed of it they would 
go into the subject of fortifications. 

Mr. HORSMAN said, that the state- 
ment of the noble Lord seemed to involve 
& very considerable change. He main- 
tained that nothing could be clearer or 
more distinct than the statement of the 
noble Lord the other day, that after they 
had gone through Committee on the Indian 
Army Bill the question of fortifications 
was to be taken. It was thought to be 
rather a serious matter that that question 
should be indefinitely postponed ; and the 
appointment of the third reading of the 
Indian Army Bill for Thursday was cer- 
tainly a wide departure from the general 
understanding. He thought that after 
what had occurred that evening the Go- 
vernment ought not to be quite so sure 
that the third reading would pass without 
discussion. He must say he never remem- 
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bered an instance of such an occurrence as 
they had witnessed that night. It was 
understood that a discussion was to take 
place on the Motion of the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Ayrshire (Sir James Fer- 
gusson). By common consent the various 
instructions to be moved on going into 
Committee were all withdrawn ; and there 
were, he was certain, not less than from a 
dozen to a score of hon. Members who 
were ready to have taken part in what was 
deemed the real disucussion on this sub- 
ject. He could see hon. Members in dif- 
ferent parts of the House who had reserved 
themselves for that diseussion. To the 
amazement of everybody, as soon as the 
hon. Member for Ayrshire sat down, the 
question was put from the Chair. In all 
his experience he never knew an instance 
of a question being put so quickly ; nor 
could he recollect any occasion on which, 
in the division lobby, so much surprise and 
dissatisfaction were expressed. Not once 
only, but twice, had the same thing hap- 
pened that night. It was known that he 
was going to make a Motion before the 
Orders of the Day were gone into. He was 
somewhat experienced in the business of 
the House, and, having carefully watched 
his opportunity, he rose at what he believed 
was the proper moment. He was told he 
was too late. Twice, therefore, it had oc- 
curred in the course of the evening that an 
Amendment had been suppressed— 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, he rose to 
order. It was, he believed, out of order 
for the right hon. Gentleman, with the 
Chairman of Committee presiding, to im- 
pugn the conduct of Mr. Speaker, who 
should be present to hear any charges made 
against him. Even if the right hon. Gen- 
tleman were not out of order it would be 
at least more becoming in him to postpone 
his statement until the Speaker had taken 
his seat. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: It certainly is not 
regular in a Committee upon a Bill to 
advert to any topic except its clauses. The 
Committee has closed the discussion of the 
clauses of this Bill, The Question is that 
I now leave the Chair, and it is not desir- 
able that any discussion foreign to the 
clauses of the Bill should be opened. 

Mr. HORSMAN said, that a question 
had been put to the noble Lord which had 
naturally led to the discussion, and if the 
noble Lord was in order in stating reasons 
for supposing that there would be only a 
short discussion upon the third reading of 
the Bill, he might state reasons why he 
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thought that the contrary would be the 
ease. As this was a question which pro- 
bably would, and which ought to, occur 
very seldom, he might be permitted in the 
general interest of Members of the House 
to say he entirely differed from what had 
just been said by the right hon. Baronet 
the Chancellor of the Duchy of Laneaster, 
and that he thought that when these dis- 
cussions had been curtailed it was better 
that it should be remarked upon when it 
could be done without impugning the con- 
duct of Mr. Speaker at the time that he 
was in the Chair. He did not wish to im- 
pugn that conduct, but still he did say that 
on two occasions that day their discussions 
had been stopped when hon. Members were 
anxious to go on with them. The noble 
Lord ought, therefore, to feel that when 
the third reading of the Bill came on, there 
might be a desire to revive the discussion 
which had been curtailed that evening. He 
would only in conclusion repeat an opinion 
which had been expressed in various quar- 
ters of the House, that the shortening their 
discussions by the strange mode of putting 
questions more rapidly than hon. Members 
could intercept them by their speeches 
would conduce neither to the progress of 
public business, nor to the dignity and good 
order of the House. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE said, he did 
not wish to refer to the Indian business, or 
to the question mooted by the right hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down, bat he 
did wish to remark that he did not think 
the noble Lord (Viscount Palmerston) was 
treating the question of fortifications or 
the House itself fairly in saying, that 
provided there was no discussions on the 
third reading of the Indian Bill he would 
bring on the Vote for Fortifications on 
Thursday. What he wished, with every 
friendly disposition to the noble Lord, was 
to impress on the noble Lord the import- 
ance of stating Thursday positively as the 
day on which he would bring on the sub- 
ject. It was altogether too serious a mat- 
ter to be trifled with, No doubt the In- 
dian army was a most important subject 
for debate, but he believed the fortifica- 
tions question was equally so. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON rose to a 
point of order. He apprehended that the 
question of the proper time for the third 
reading would properly come forward after 
the Chairman had left the chair, and he 
would venture to submit that that would be 
the occasion for mooting it. 


Mr. HORSMAN: | beg then to give 
Mr. Horsman 
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notice that, when the Ordors of the Day on 
Thursday are read, I will move that the 
Vote for fortifications shall take precedence 
of all other orders. 

Tur CHAIRMAN: I venture respect. 
fully again to repeat to the Committee that 
we are discussing the question of the for. 
tifications and other matters of which this 
Committee has no cognizance whatever, 
This conversation, therefore, so far as it 
has related to such'topics, is entirely irre- 
levant. 

House resumed, 

Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered To-morrow. 


ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSION, &c., 
BILL.—CONSIDERATION. 


Order for Consideration read. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH moved a 
Clause providing that whenever any pro- 
position was brought forward at any meet- 
ing of the Eeclesiastical Commissioners 
the object of which was to inerease the 
revenues of any member of the episcopal 
Bench, or of any church dignitary, the 
clerical members should be entitled to de- 
liver their opinions, but not to vote. 


“ Clause (Whenever any proposition or scheme 
may be brought forward at any meeting of the Ee- 
clesiastical Commissioners, the object of which 
may be to increase the endowments, emoluments, 
or revenues of any member of the episcopal bench, 
or of any dignitary of the church, or of any capi- 
tular body or corporation aggregate, the episcopal 
or clerical members of the Commission may at- 
tend such meeting and deliver their opinions, but 
shall not be entitled to vote upon such proposition 
or scheme).” 

Brought up, and read 1°, 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS opposed the 
clause. He did not see how it was possi- 
ble to make any distinetion in point of 
power between the different members of 
the Commission. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH. said, the 
Commission consisted of twenty-eight ex 
officio members and six or eight gentle- 
men who were responsible to Parliament. 
What he complained of was that the latter 
wore reduced to mere ciphers by the votes 
of the ex officio members. The Commis- 
sion was intrusted with extensive powers, 
which it ought to exercise under great re- 
sponsibility, but at present the reverse was 
the case, 

Mr. DEEDES said, that as long as the 
clerical members of the Commission had a 
seat at the Board it would be an invidious 
thing to deprive them of their votes. 
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Motion made, and Question put, ‘* That 
the said Clause be now read a second time.”’ 
The House divided :—Ayes 28; Noes 
202: Majority 174. 
Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH then pro- 
, with a view of preventing a secret 
transaction between one office and another, 
a clause to the effect that every transac- 
tion between the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sion and other public office should be laid 
on the table of this House for three months 
before it was carried out. 

Str GEORGE LEWIS said, that the 
hon. Member seemed to have forgotten 
that the very identical speech in support of 
the same Motion was delivered at three 
o'clock some days since, when the Commit- 
tee showed no disposition to assent to his 
proposal. It appeared to him that there 
was no reason why transactions with a Com- 
missioner acting under the Crown should 
be particularly in want of precautions of 
thiskind. It was very improbable that the 
House of Commons could be a proper guide 
in matters of this kind. 

Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That the 
said Clause be now read a second time,” 
put, and negatived. 

Mr. AYRTON, in moving an additional 
clause, said, it was not his fault that the 
House was discussing the Bill at that hour 
of the night, or that period of the Session, 
for the Bill was one that might have been 
introduced on the first day of the Session. 
He was about to propose a clause which 
was of the greatest importance, not merely 
to the Metropolis, but to the whole of the 
kingdom, There was no part of the coun- 
try which more deserved the sympathy of 
Parliament than that with which he was 
connected. Some two years ago a Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords was appointed 
to consider this question. That Committee 
was composed of some of the must distin- 
guished Members of the other House, both 
temporal and spiritual. It reported that 
Middlesex, the county which was the centre 
of the civilization, the enterprize, the wealth 
and power of the country, was actually the 
very lowest of all the counties in England 
with regard to provision for public worship, 
That reflected the highest disercdit on tho 
whole kingdom. Speaking of the eeclesi- 
aatical property in the Metropolis, which 
had beeome of greater value through the 
population assembled upon it, the Commit- 
tee observed that the wants of the popula- 
tion formed in justice a first claim upon 
that property. At present the Ecclesiasti- 
cal Commission applied the property to the 
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augmentation of small livings throughout 
the country ; but he contended, in accord- 
ance with the Report of the Lords’ Com- 
mittee, that it was wrong to deprive the 
inhabitants of the Metropolis, of the use of 
it. The clause he had to submit applied 
to every city in the kingdom, as well as to 
the Metropolis. The principle of it was 
that where the inhabitants themselves had 
by increase of number increased the value 
of the Church property, that the revenues 
should be, in the first instance, applied to 
relieve the spiritual destitution of the town 
or city from which the increased revenue 
was derived. Moreover, it must be reeol- 
lected that no personal injury could be 
done, because, under the Act of Parlia- 
ment, the different bodies interested eould 
not themselves dispose of the surplus pro- 
perty, and he knew of no better way of 
disposing of it than by relieving the exist- 
ing spiritual destitution. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary would, no 
doubt, tell them that this clause was unne- 
eessary, a3 there was already a clause in 
the Bill to provide for the want that he had 
pointed out; but that clause only applied 
to rural parishes, and not to cities, and 
still Jess to the chief city of the empire. 
Looking to the large sums which had been 
lavished by the Commission on the digni- 
taries of the Church, he thought the time 
had come when they should apply the 
funds to the benefit of the poor, and when 
the Church property in a parish should be 
applied in the first instance to relieve the 
spiritual destitution of that parish. He 
would, therefore, move the insertion of a 
clause to the effect that where estates of 
any corporation transferred to the Com- 
missioners yielded an income beyond the 
amount paid by the Commissioners to the 
Corporation, the surplus should be em- 
ployed for the purpose of inereasing the 
provision for the cure of souls in the Me- 
tropolis or other city or town from which 
such excess or surplus arose. 


“ Clause (Where any estates of any corporation, 
aggregate or sole, which have been or may be 
transterred to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
yield a net surplus of annual income above the 
amount, if any, paid by the Commissioners to such 
corporation, er where any ecclesiastical corpora- 
tion, sole or aggregate, is in receipt of an income 
fixed by Act of Parliament, and the estates of such 
corporation yield a net surplus of annual income 
above the income so paid, the rents and profits of 
any houses, buildings, or works, or of the ground 
on which the same are or may be erected or car- 
ried on, forming part of any such estates, and 
situate within the limits of the Metropolis as de- 
fined by the Metropolis Local Management Act 
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(1855), or within the municipal limits of any other 
city, borough, or town, shall, so far as any such 
surplus as aforesaid may extend, be applied by the 
Commissioners in the first place for the purpose of 
making sufficient provision for the cure of souls 
within the limits of the metropolis, city, borough, 
or town respectively, within which such houses, 
buildings, or works are situate, and the rents and 
profits of any mines, factories, or works, and of 
any houses occupied by persons employed therein, 
or of the ground whereon the same are or may be 
erected, forming any part of the said estates, 
shall, so far as such surplus income as aforesaid 
may extend, be applied by the Commissioners in 
the first place in making sufficient provision for 
the cure of souls in the parishes where the per- 
sons employed in or connected with such mines, 
factories, or works, reside).” 

Brought up, and read 1°. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the said Clause be now read a 
second time.” 

Mr. ROEBUCK moved, that the debate 
be now adjourned. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘ That the Debate be now adjourned.” 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS hoped the hon. 
and learned Member would not persist in 
his Motion. The hour was not late. This 


Amendment was not a new one. The hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Ayrton) moved one to the 
same effect in Committee, and it was nega- 


tived. The question of local claims had 
been fully discussed, both in a Committee 
of that House and a Committee of the 
House of’ Lords, and the Committee of 
that House recommended the course which 
had been adopted in the Bill. The present 
law limited local claims to tithes; but by 
the Bill it was extended to lands. He 
trusted that under these circumstances the 
Bill would not be altered. If they gave an 
absolute preference to London and other 
large towns, they prevented the application 
of the principle on which the Commission 
was founded—the increase of small livings. 
The clause would compel the Commission- 
ers to apply the property to London, though 
they might think that rural parishes had a 
better claim. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he was 
informed that there was a canonry of St. 
Paul’s which would be suppressed in about 
six years, and to which property in Fins- 
bury was attached, which would eventually 
be worth £60,000 a year; and he asked if 
it were just that such a property should be 
taken from the Metropolis and applied to 
rural parishes ? 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question put. 

The House divided:—Ayes 54; Noes 
116: Majority 62. 

Mr, Ayrton 
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Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, he would 
then move the omission of the 5th, 14th, 
15th, and 16th Clauses, which were not 
necessary to carry out the provisions of 
the Bill. No body of men had managed 
to concentrate upon itself so much odium 
as the Ecclesiastical Commission, and now 
in July they were asked to give it an enor- 
mous extension of power. The first and 
last clauses he proposed to leave out had 
already been condemned by a Committee, 
and the whole question of capitular estates 
would be dealt with next Session. He 
therefore invited the House to leave out 
those clauses, and obtain for the Bill a 
good chance of passing the House of 
Lords, which it would not have if it were 
complicated with these clauses. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, the ques- 
tion had already been settled in Committee. 
There was nothing in it that prejudiced the 
question of capitular estates, .as it related 


exclusively to the objects of the Commis- 


sion. He disapproved of the course taken 
by the noble Lord in proposing the omis- 
sion of Clause 5, and he should therefore 
support the clause. 

Question, ‘* That Clause 5 stand part of 
the Bill,” put, and agreed to. 

Bill to be read 3° To-morrow. 


POOR RELIEF, é&c. (IRELAND), BILL. 
THIRD READING. 


Order for Third Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed,— 
‘That the Bill be now read the Third 
Time.” 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE said, he had 
the other night made some strictures on 
the administration of the Poor Law in Ire- 
land, and particularly on the constitution 
of the Poor-Law Board. He then observed 
that it was unfortunate that the Irish Poor 
Law Commissioners were not gentlemen 
connected either by residence, property, or 
religion, with the mass of the population of 
Ireland, and that it had a sectarian character 
imputed to it by the people of that country. 
He also stated that many gentlemen had 
been removed from that Commission who 
happened to be Roman Catholics, but he 
had guarded himself against saying they 
were removed because they were Roman 
Catholics. He wished to know whether 
the attention of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland had been 
drawn to a letter published in the papers 
that day, and addressed to him without 
any notice having been given, by one of 
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the Commissioners, in which the writer 
denied his strictures, and accused him of 
making groundless statements in his ab- 
sence. He would say nothing of the 
breach of privilege committed by the wri- 
ter of that letter, but it was not becoming 
a gentleman in his position to put forth in 
that manner such charges against an inde- 
pendent Member of Parliament, who made 
in his place—as he had a perfect right to 
do—the strictures which he passed upon 
the Commission the other night in the pre- 
sence of the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
who was the first Poor-Law Commissioner 
of that country, and who, therefore, could 
contradict his statements, if they were 
groundless. Moreover, another of the 
Commissioners was sitting under the gal- 
lery at the time, and the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was in communication with that 
Commissioner. So that the assertion of 
Mr. Senior, the writer of the letter, as to 
his statements having been made in the 
absence of any Member of the Commis- 
sion, was evidently erroneous. He would 


ask the right hon. Gentleman whether he 
thought it the duty of a paid subordinate 
of the Poor-Law Commission to publish 
these animadversions in the newspapers, 


without communication either with the 
right hon. Gentleman or with himself. 
He begged now to reiterate the state- 
ments le made the other evening. He 
had said that Mr. Ball, one of the Poor- 
Law Commissioners, when he resigned, 
was a Roman Catholic Gentleman, well 
acquainted with the wants of the people 
of Ireland. It was of importance that a 
Commissioner should be a Roman Catho- 
lie, not from any sectarian reason, but 
because in the circumstances of Ireland a 
Protestant gentleman must be totally un- 
acquainted with the usages or the disci- 
pline of the Roman Catholic Church; and, 
as a consequence, in the appointment of 
chaplains to union workhouses, there had 
been constant squabbles and complaints. 
Mr. Ball was succeeded by a gentleman 
who was not an Irishman, and who was a 
Protestant. His successor was Mr. Senior, 
the writer of the letter to which he had re- 
ferred. Mr. Senior said, indeed, he was a 
sort of Irishman, inasmuch as, like himself, 
he had married an Irish lady. Mr. Senior 
was transferred to Ireland from the English 
Poor-law Board, of which he had been an 
inspector. He believed that gentleman was 
& most efficient officer, but when sent to 
Ireland he was put over the heads of men 
equally efficient, and who, from being Irish- 
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men, and possessing a knowledge of the 
country, were as well entitled to be put 
there as he. Mr. Senior denied that he 
was an Englishman, but did not deny that 
he belonged to the Established Church. 
That was his first charge. His next 
charge was, that certain officers who were 
Roman Catholics were dismissed from the 
Commission, and replaced, in many cases, 
by Protestants and Englishmen. Mr. 
Stanley, who was secretary to the Com- 
mission, and a Roman Catholic, was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Banks, an Englishman and 
a Protestant. Mr. Joseph Burke, Inspee- 
tor, a Roman Catholic, who had been six- 
teen years under the Commission, and 
caught the famine fever, was put on one 
side; Dr. Pheelan was put on one side; 
Mr. Robert Lynch, a Roman Catholic, was 
put on one side; Mr. Murray and Mr. Bar- 
row, also a Roman Catholic, were put on 
one side. These gentlemen were perfectly 
able to do their work ; they were replaced 
by temporary inspectors, two of the five 
being English, and all Protestants. Mr. 
Senior had made it a matter of complaint 
against him, that he had stated those facts. 
He said nothing of the taste of making 
such @ complaint, without either commu- 
nicating with the First Commissioner or 
himself; but if Members of Parliament 
were to be charged under such circum- 
stances by members of the Board with 
making groundless statements in letters in 
the newspapers, it would not add to the 
efficiency of the Board. Probably he was 
wrong the other evening in using so strong 
a term as ignorance with reference to 
members of the Commission. It was too 
strong a term, and he would have with- 
drawn it had Mr. Senior communicated 
with him privately. But he stood on his 
right to make strictures on the construc- 
tion of this Board. He reasserted what he 
had said—these appointments had all been 
given to gentlemen of the Established reli- 
gion, and none of them were natives of the 
country. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he was sur- 
prised that the hon. Member should con- 
tend that none but a Roman Catholic was 
fitted to administer the poor law in Ireland 
on the ground that they only understood 
the usage and discipline of the Roman 
Catholic Church ; and because this was 
denied, the hon. Gentleman sought to gag 
the official of the Board who called it in 
question. Moreover, the clauses in the 
Continuance Bill had passed on Friday 
morning at three o’clock ; and he therefore 
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proposed that the Bill should be recom- | 
mitted, to enable the House to judge of the | 
whole matter. | 
Amendment proposed, to leave out from | 
the words “‘ That the ” to the end of the} 
Question, in order to add the words “said 
Order be discharged.” 
—instead thereof. | 
| 


Maynooth 


Mr. BRADY said, he thought the hon. 
Gentleman, the Member for Liskeard, 
had good reason to complain of Mr. Senior’s 
letter. Out of fifty-one officials connected | 
with the Irish Board only eleven were | 
Roman Catholics. A country, five-sixths | 
of the people of which were Roman Catho- 
lies, could not have confidence in a public 
Board which bore upon it so evident a 
brand of sectarianism. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, he was glad 
to hear the hon. Gentleman (Mr. B. 
Osborne) say, that if he had to make his 
speech over again he would not use the 
word to which reference had been made. 
Mr. Senior discharged his duties with 
great ability and great fidelity, but he 
would frankly admit that he could not 
justify the cireumstances under which Mr. 
Senior’s letter was written, and he had 
already communicated this opinion in a| 
He could | 





private letter to Mr. Senior. 
not help joining in the regret (in which 
Mr. Power and Mr. Senior both shared) 
that the Protestant Members and officers 
of the Board were in so large a propor- 


tion to the Roman Catholics. If an op- 
portunity presented itself of reconstituting 
the Board, so as to make it represent 
both classes of the population more accu- 
rately, it would be a great improvement. 
The present constitution of the Board 
was the work of another Government many 
years ago. It was owing to official cir- 
cumstances, and was not attributable to 
the desire that the new law should be 
administered by the Members of one per- 
suasion. He trusted the House would not 
agree to the proposal of the hon. Mem- 
ber (Mr. Newdegate) that the Bill should 
be recommitted in order that a clause, 
inserted the other evening, should be re- 
considered. 

Mr. GEORGE said, he had not ever 
perceived any sectarianism in the admin- 
istration of the Poor Law in Ireland. At 
the same time he had been of opinion 
o the Bill was a mere Continuance 

ill, 

Question put, ‘‘That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. Newdegate 
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The House divided :—Ayes 100 ; Noes 
8: Majority 92. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read 3°, and passed. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Two o'clock, 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, July 31, 1860. 


Minvutes.] Pusiic Birts.—1* Debtors and Credi- 
tors Act Amendment; Poor Relief, dc. (Ire- 
land); Superannuation Act (1859) Amendment ; 
Senior Member of Council (India); Admiralty 
Jurisdiction (India). 

2* Militia Ballot. 

3* Felony and Misdemeanour ; Herring Fisheries 
(Scotland); Titles to Land (Scotland) Act 
(1858) Amendment ; Party Emblems (Ireland) ; 
New Zealand. 


MAYNOOTH COLLEGE BILL, 
COMMITTEE. 

Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into a Committee on the Maynooth 
College Bill read. 

Moved, that the House do now resolve 
itself into a Committee on the said Bill. 

Tue Eart or MAYO said, it appeared 
to him that the authorities of the College 
would have power, as the Bill was framed, 
to apply the whole sum voted by Parlia- 
ment for the benefit of the students to re 
pairs of the College. 

Lorp REDESDALE wished to know on 
what principle the Bill proceeded. The 
measure involved questions of great im- 
portance. By the Maynooth Act, it was 
provided that the senior students, as the 
time drew near for their admission to the 
University, were allowed £20 beyond the 
ordinary allowance, and he understood that 
by this Bill the whole charge of the repairs 
of the College buildings was to be thrown 
upon that fund. The 4th section of the 
Act provided for the setting aside of £6,000 
a year for the President, Vice President, 
and Professors of the College; and the 5th 
clause allotted £40 a year to the superior 
students on the foundation. It seemed 
very unfair that when all the members of 
the College were almost equally concerned 
in the matter of repairs, the expense 
them should be borne by one fund. He 
thought some explanations ought to be 
afforded by the Government as to the ar- 
rangement proposed to be made. 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL said, that the 
proposed arrangement emanated from’ the 
trustees of the College, who were not all 
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Roman Catholics, and the outlay must be 
sanctioned by the Commissioners of Pavlic 
Works. 

Lorp REDESDALE said, it was im- 
portant to know the gross amount which 
was to be thus diverted from the purposes 
for which the grant was voted by Parlia- 
ment. 

Tue Duxe or LEINSTER was under- 
stood to say it would not be possible to 
estimate the amount precisely. 

Tue Duxe or SOMERSET said, the 
Bill had included the two charges under 
one head because of the bad feeling created 
year after year by discussions respecting 
the grants to Maynooth. The funds were 
voted for the College, but it was evident 
there would be expenses for repairs, and 
to avoid the excitement consequent upoa 
the annual bringing forward of a Bill for 
those expenses the Government had thought 
it most advisable to embody the charges for 
— and for maintenance in the same 
Bill. 

Motion agreed to: House in Committee 
accordingly. 

Clause 1 agreed to. 

Clause 2 (Commissioners of Public Works 
to advance Money on Security of Portion 


of Grant applied towards Buildings and 
Repairs). 

Viscounr DUNGANNON objected to 
the wording of the clause, which would 
empower the trustees to borrow money for 


repairs to an indefinite extent. No less 
than £32,000 had already been laid out 
on the buildings, and he did not know how 
mach more might be required, If the 
trustees were left to borrow as much as 
they thought proper, on the security of 
the income diverted from the students, 
they would soon be making an application 
to Parliament on account of the diminu- 
tion of their income from that source. He 
thought that the sum to be thus borrowed 
should not exceed £15,000. He would 
move the rejection of the clause. 

Eart GRANVILLE thought that one 
of the main grounds of opposition to the 
clause was disposed of by the fact that 
no expenditure could take place under its 
Operation without the sanction of trust- 
worthy persons. 

Tue Marquess or NORMANBY said, he 
considered the arrangement of Sir Robert 
Peel with regard to Maynooth most bene- 
ficial, and, therefore, he should support a 
similar principle now, especially as the 
money would be spent under tho, vigilant 
Inspection of trustworthy Commissioners, 
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After a short discussion, 

Viscount DUNGANNON said, he would 
not press his Motion against the feeling of 
the House. 

Motion, by leave of the Committee, 
withdrawn. 

Bill reported, without Amendment. 

On the Motion of Lorp REDESDALE, 
a clause was added, giving to the Commis- 
sioners of Public Works the control of the 
proposed expenditure. 

Bill to be read 3° on Thursday next. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT (1858) 
AMENDMENT BILL, 
COMMITTEE. 

Tue Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
presented petitions from owners of mining 
property against Clause 12, which had been 
introduced into the Bill in the House of 
Commons, not by the Government, but 
without notice by an independent Member. 
The effect of this clause, the petitioners 
stated, would be that any land which con- 
tained mines in the neighbourhood of a 
town would be subjected to an assessment 
four times as heavy as land occupied for 
other purposes. 

Loro WODEHOUSE explained the 
grounds on which the clause was admitted 
into the Bill. By the Act of 1858, a par- 
tial exemption was allowed to some kinds 
of land peculiarly situated ; it was provided 
that the owner of any rent-charge or tithe 
commutation charge upon land, or the occu- 
pier of land used as a railway, road, or 
towing path, should be assessed in respect 
only of one-fourth part of the estimated 
annual value of the land, if built upon or 
occupied for agricultural purposes. It had 
been argued that this exemption applied to 
mining property; and as in some instances, 
where that property was the most exten- 
sive and valuable in the neighbourhood, 
large sums of money had been borrowed 
on the security of the rates, it was thought 
that it would be unjust to allow such an 
exemption to be established. Although 
the clause did not originate with the Go- 
vernment, it appeared to him so important 
that to abandon this clause would be tan- 
tamount to the loss of the Bill. 

House in Committee (according to Order). 

Clauses 1.to 11 agreed to. 

Clause 12 (For Relief of Occupiers of 
Coal Mines, d&zc., from Proportion of Rates), 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
moved that the clause be omitted. It 
would render mining property subject to 
only one-fourth of the rate, and would thus 
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operate to the disadvantage of the owners 
of houses. He saw no sufficient reason 
for such a concession, and he had to add 
that the clause appeared to have under- 
gone very little consideration in the other 
House, for it had been introduced into the 
Bill in Committee, without notice, after 
two o’clock in the morning. 

Moved, To disagree to the said Clause. 

Lorp CRANWORTH supported the 
clause. Mining property would obtain but 
a small portion of the benefits for which 
the taxation was to be imposed, and it was 
only fair that they should be but partially 
subject to the charge. 

Tue Eart or DERBY said, a letter 
from Bury, in Lancashire, had been placed 
in his hands that evening, stating that all 
parties there were utterly ignorant of the 
alteration in the Bill until the discussion 
took place upon it, and that numerous pe- 
titions against it would be presented to 
their Lordships in the course of two or 
three days. Under these circumstances he 
trusted that, as the clause would injuri- 
ously affect a large amount of property, 
and had no proper relation to the Bill, it 
would be withdrawn or postponed. 

Eart GRANVILLE denied that the 
clause was irrelevant to the Bill, and con- 
tended that it had been introduced in the 
ordinary course in the other House, where 
ample opportunities were afforded for its 
discussion. 

Lorp WENSLEYDALE also expressed 
his approval of the clause, which only did 
that which was just and fair to mining pro- 


rty. 

Pee LORD CHANCELLOR pointed 
out that the owners of coal mines derived 
advantage from the expenditure in towns 
for police, lighting, &. 

Lorp CHELMSFORD approved the 
clause. Until 1848 mines were only liable 
to one-fourth of the rate. In that year 
they were made liable to the whole rate, at 
the same time that analogous descriptions 
of property were exempted from a portion 
of the rate. In 1858 tithe and tithe-rent- 
charge were relieved in the same manner. 
Coal mines were overlooked, and this clause 
would only place them in the position in 
which they were before 1848. 

Tne Duke or CLEVELAND opposed 
the clause, observing that coal-owners did 
not wish to be exempted from the rates 
under the Bill, but to be placed on the 
same footing as the owners of the soil on 
the surface. It would be an act of injus- 
tice to make them pay as much as the in- 
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habitants of towns, who derived far greater 
advantage from the expenditure of those 
rates. , 

Lorp OVERSTONE said, that reason 
and justice were clearly in favour of the 
clause. As to the mode in which it had 
been introduced in the other House, he 
was informed that eleven Members took 
part in the debate—three opposing ‘and 
eight supporting it, and that the Home 
Secretary acceded to its introduction, 
There had been no surreptitious proceed- 
ings, and no one could have been taken by 
surprise, 

Tre Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
intended to vote against the clause without 
regard to its merits, because he thought 
the inhabitants of towns, who would be af- 
fected by it, ought to be fairly heard before 
it was adopted. : 

Tne Eart or SHREWSBURY, though 
interested in mines, concurred in the opin- 
ion that they ought not to pass a clause 
which had been introduced into a Bill in 
the other House at two o’clock in the morn- 
ing, without notice. He declined to discuss 
the merits of the clause, but could not help 
thinking that the proprietors of mines de- 
rived great benefit from expenditure in 
towns on roads, sewers, and lighting. 

On Question, Whether the said Clause 
shall stand part of the Bill, their Lordships 
divided :—Contents 42; Not-Contents 24: 
Majority 18. 

An Amendment made; the Report 
thereof to be received on Thursday next. 


MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS (IRELAND) 
ACT AMENDMENT BILL. 
COMMITTEE. 

Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee on the Municipal Cor- 
porations (Ireland) Act Amendment Bill 
read, 

Moved, That the House do now resolve 
itself into a Committee on the said. Bill. 

Tue Eart or DONOUGHMORE conm- 
plained that this Bill gave corporations 
power to appoint coroners who should have 
the exclusive right of holding inquests 
within the jurisdiction of the Corporation, 
without reserving the rights of the existing 
coroners, He hoped his noble Friend when 
they got into Committee would introduce 
a proviso to save the rights of the present 
coroners, 

Lorp MONTEAGLE said, the Bill was 
intended to amend the following defect in 
the Irish Corporations Act. By that:Act 
there was no power in the Corporations to 
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appoint a coroner, unless they had a re- 
corder and a Recorder’s Court. Now, 
many of the Corporations did not wish to 
have either, because they enjoyed the 
benefit of the Assistant-barrister’s Court. 
Their only alternative, therefore, in the 
matter of the coroner, was to take the 
county coroner; and this was often attend- 
ed with great inconvenience, as the county 
coroner could not always be secured when 
an inquest was required to be held. The 
Corporation of Limerick, in particular, had 
been put to much inconvenience on that 
account. The present Bill proposed to 
give the Corporations power to elect ‘a 
coroner, even though they had no recorder. 
He hoped the House would agree to the 
measure, and would not condemn them to 
the alternative either of appointing an 
officer whom they did not want, or to go 
without another officer of whom they stood 
in urgent need. 

Motion agreed to. House in Committee 
accordingly. 

Tue Kart or DONOUGHMORE moved 
the insertion of a proviso taken from the 
Municipal Corporation Act, with a view to 
protect the interests of coroners in certain 
cases. 


Lonp MONTEAGLE said, it was im- 
possible for him to assent to the proposal 


of the noble Earl. The effect of the 
Amendment would be simply to continue 
the county coroner in office where he was 
non-resident, whereas the object of the Bill 
was to enable Corporations to appoint a 
coroner in their own neighbourhood. 

Amendment negatived. 

Bill reported, without amendment, and 
to be read 3* on Thursday next. 


MILITIA BALLOT BILL. 


RESOLUTION OF URGENCY.—SECOND READING. 
Eart DE GREY anp RIPON rose, and 
Moved to Resolve, 

“That as regards the Militia Ballot Bill, inas- 
much as if it do not become Law immediately the 
Militia Ballot will at once come into operation ; 
and as it is not advisable in the present Circum- 
stances of the Country to resort to that Method of 
raising Men for the Militia, the Circumstances 
which require Legislation on the Subject Matter 
of the said Bill are of such real Urgency as to 
render the immediate Consideration of the same 
necessary.” 


On Question, fesolved in the Afirma- 
tive. 

Bill read 2* (according to Order), and 
commilted to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Thursday next. 

VOL. CLX. [rump senizs.} 
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THIRD READING. 


Order of the Day for the Third Reading 
read. 

Moved, That the Bill be now read 3°. 

Lorp LYTTELTON said, he was natu- 
rally unwilling to offer anything like se- 
rious opposition to a measure on its third 
reading, especially in the absence of the 
Minister who had framed the Bill and was 
responsible for it. Had the papers now on 
the table been produced at an earlier stage 
they would have better known the grounds 
on which it proceeded; and, having now 
given those papers his best consideration, 
he must say they did not appear to him 
to furnish sufficient reasons for pressing 
the Bill in the present Session. The pe- 
titions he had presented against this Bill 
were signed, among others, by two mem- 
bers of the Executive Council of the Co- 
lony, two of the Administrative Council, 
and five of the Representative Assembly. 
The Bill was founded on the recommenda- 
tion of the Governor; but there was a 
serious difference of opinion between the 
Governor and his ministers on the subject. 
It was much to be regretted that there 
should be this want of cordiality and friend- 
ly feeling between them. The Governor 
was supported by the Bishop of New Zea- 
land, the late Chief Justice, the late Attor- 
ney General, and a considerable number, 
though not all, of the missionary clergy of 
the colony: while in the opinion of the 
members of the Council the measure could 
not fail to excite strong publie dissatisfac- 
tion, and such a proposal could not have 
been made to the Colonial Legislature with 
any chance of success. It could not work 
in harmony with the representative institu- 
tions of the colony. It was strange that 
in the eighth year after giving a represen- 
tative constitution to New Zealand they 
should propose to pass a measure without 
the sanction of the constituted ministers of 
the colony, or the concurrence of the Ad- 
ministrative Assembly, ousting the regular 
authorities of the colony from the control 
of a large portion of their domestic affairs, 
It was in his opinion extremely desirable 
that the Bill should not be passed into a 
law until it had been regularly submitted 
to the consideration of the colonists and 
its provisions adequately discussed. What, 
he should like to know, had happened since 
the Bill had beem laid before Parliament 
to recommend its adoption to the House ? 
Nothing. But it was the fact that an in- 
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surrection had broken out in New Zealand, 
and in that circumstance of itself a suffi- 
cient reason was, he thought, to be found 
, for proceeding with due» caution: in the 
course of legislation which was proposed. 
Upon these grounds he trusted the ouse 
would see the expediency of postponing 
the Bill until next Session ;. while: he; must 
also, express. a hope that the Home Go- 
, yernment would before, long become alive 
,, to the .propriety of giving to the colonists 
more power of disposing of questions such 
as that which the Bill involyed than they at 
present possessed, The system, he might 
add, of withdrawing Native questions from 
the control of colonial authorities was not 
_ that which had been pursued by this coun- 
, try in past times, nor;was there in the Act 
regulating the constitution of New Zealand 
any provision which could be. regarded as 
debarring the General Assembly of the co- 
lony from dealing with matters, so imme 
diately affecting their welfare... It was.in- 
deed contended that the Home Government, 
being responsible for the military defences 
, of the colony, were bound to keep the af- 
_ fairs of the Natives in their own hands in- 
Stead of allowing them to be disposed of 
_ by the colonists ; but, the answer to that 
argument was that, however much we in 
_ this country might be interested in the po- 
sition occupied by the, Native population, 
the interest of the colonists themselves in 
_ the matter was still greater, He was, how- 
ever, prepared to admit that there was 
, some validity in the argument, and_he re- 
ssoied that the colonists, had shown, so 
ittle disposition to weaken, its, force, inas- 
much as when the outbreak took place 
they had, instead of relying on their own 
strength and skill to meet the emergeney, 
_ looked for assistance to the old system of 
, military support from home. . That was 
the more to be lamented, because, in the 
northern island of New Zealand the. colo- 
nists were nearly equal in number to the 
Native population ; for, it appeared, from 
the census which, had been taken three 
yeast ago, that the whole English popu- 
dation of the colony was not. far, from 
33,000, while the whole of the Natives 
_ did, not amount to more than, 51,000 or 
52,000; while the former, rapidly increased, 
and the latter unfortunately exhibited a 
, progressive diminution, The condition of 
the Native tribes could not be looked upon 
48 wholly satisfactory, and from the pa+ 
pers on the table, which, contained very 
full information, one was Jed somewhat to 
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“doubt the justice of the eulogiyma passed | 
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ov. former Goyernments., One;of the 
jects pointed ont, in these despatches was 
the, enabling of Natives, to, individualize 
their. title to land ;. while; another, by, r 
the most important and difficult that could 
arise, was whether the Natives, in, future 
should, continue to deal. respecting.) their 
lands, with the Crown, or direetly with the 
settlers. Sooner or. later the rule. on this 
point would have to be relaxed, and the 
question, which each year, became more 
difficult, required the; united consideration 
of the ablest minds in, the colony... He was 
disposed. to agree with Lord Carparyan, 
whose colonial administration, had gained 
for him great credit, that the present, 
tem. must, at all events, be porliinte 9 
some little time, though, he stated, on, the 
authority of Mr, FitzGerald, who had been 
Prime, Minister of, the Colonial, Adminjs- 
tration, that the disputes with the Natives 
had commenced, almost without exception, 
with the Government. or their agents,.and 
in no instance through any. act, of the, cojo- 
nists, The measures relating. to t = 
tives. passed, by the General Assembly, of 
New Zealand, most of. which bad; been 
ratified by, the, Home, Government,. had 
been attended with very, beneficial effeets, 
and the sum of £7,000, which was; placed 
by the Civil List at. the disposal of the 
Governor for objects of importance to, the 
Native population, was,, always. largely 
added to by that assembly. . It was. pro- 
‘posed by this measure to. constitute a i- 
(vided authority, by, creating a, new, Coun- 
‘cil, based not on the, old, well-known go- 
lonial system, but according to the bed 
modern plan of ndmination, He should 
be glad to have the; opinion of the,noble 
Ear] (the Earl of Derby) on, the 
ject... Ne inconvenience bali, eal 
follow from the postponement of the mga- 
sure to another Session, and he -assuxed 
the House, that it was regarded with great 
uneasiness by those, who, were best. .¢- 
quainted with the affairs, and_ interests pf 
the colony. He therefore begged ton 
that the Bill be read a third time that,day 
three months. ees 
Amendment moved, to leave out 
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ie feared if it were now passed such 
*4yould ‘imevitably be the near it 


“would assume in the eyes of the colonists. 


‘herefore, as legislation was not urgently 
‘pequired, he would’ venture to add his 
‘gdvice to the recommendations of the 


‘“poble Lord that the Government should 
“not pass the measure during the present 
*\Segsion. 


Their Lordships, he thought, 
‘would be much better prepared to deal 
‘with the subject if they were in possession 
“9f the opinion of the Duke of Newcastle, 
“which was not contained in the papers pro- 
‘duced, though the Governor had applied 
“for it, in order to be able to meet the 
Representative Assembly in New Zealand 
jn March, 1860. It was probably, there- 
‘fore, on record, and that as well as other 
“documents ought to have been produced. 
For inatance, he wanted to know why this 
“Bill had not, in the first instance, been 
‘earried through the Colonial Assembly, in- 
‘stead of imparting to it an Imperial aspect ? 
‘The House, he thought, in case they sanc- 


“tioned the measure, would be making a 


“most hazardous experiment, that of creating 
an imperium in imperio in the shape of an 
irresponsible Native body without powers 
of taxation, For these they would be com- 

“pelled to resort to the Representative As- 
sembly, on which a slur was cast by the 
yery formation of a new deliberative body, 
in defiance of the promise of a responsible 
‘Government. The Governor had expressed 
his opinion that their Native Council, con- 
‘sisting of unpaid gentlemen voluntarily dis- 
charging public duties, would be a target 
for abuse and misrepresentation from all 
sides, Was this desirable in the present 
‘state of the colony? After all the names 
of only two members had been mention- 
‘ed, those of the Bishop and Dr. Martin, 

. whom the Government recommended for 

the office. Another defect in the Bill was 

‘that it provided no security for the Im- 

,perial loan, On the whole, it would be 

“most advisable to withdraw the Bill for the 
‘present Session. Meanwhile they might 
‘receive a more decided opinion from the 
Government, as well as hope for a more 
settled state of things in the island itself. 
He had heard that it would meet with 
‘considerable opposition in the other House, 

‘where there certainly was no need of any 

additional difficulties being thrown in the 

Way of the prorogation of Parliament. 

Earnt GRANVILLE said, he had heard 

“nothing from either, of the noble Lords, 

Frente both were most competent to pro- 

“hOumee au opinion on the question, which 
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induced ‘him to ‘concur in the desirability 
of postponing this Bill for another Session. 
As to the petition which had been pre- 
sented, even if it had been unanimous, it 
would not have had preponderating influ- 
ence with their Lordships, and he was in- 
formed that there were many colonists who 
held different views. The Crown could 
abdicate its duty of looking after the in- 
terests of the Natives, who were as much 
its subjects as the settlers, and it was on 
that principle that this Bill was brought 
forward. It was merely carrying out the 
reservation which had been formerly made 
with regard to the Natives, and also as to 
the disposal of land. He quite agreed that 
the measures of the General Assembly were 
on the whole well considered; but still 
there was a feeling of prejudice on the 
part of the Natives which did not induce 
them to receive in the most favourable 
manner the measures passed by the Legis- 
lature. If the Crown could appoint per- 
sons to this Council who would command 
the confidence both of the settlers and the 
Natives, the result would not only be that 
the Government would work more smooth- 
ly, but greater concessions would be ob- 
tained from the Natives with regard to 
lands than could be obtained by any méa- 
sures passed by the Legislature. The 
noble Lord (Lord Lyttelton) said that no 
persons were more interested in a just set- 
tlement of these questions than the settlers 
themselves ; but where individuals had an 
immediate interest in view they were not 
always able to form a calm judgment as 
to what was the best policy for the future. 
He hoped their Lordships would allow the 
Bill to be read a third time without fur- 
ther delay. 

"Tue Eart or DERBY said, that as his 
noble Friend (Lord Lyttleton) had referred 
to him, he had only to say in a few words 
that he felt himself more incompetent to 
give an opinion on the affairs of New Zea- 
laud than he did some time ago, because 
he had not so closely followed the cireum- 
stances of the colony. Looking, moreover, 
at the papers on the table, he found that 
there was no very recent correspondence 
between the Governor of New South Wales 
and the Colonial Office on the subject to 
enable him to form an opinion. Looking, 
however, at the self-apparent features of 
the case, he believed it was absolutely ne- 
cessary that some eontrol should be exer- 
cised over the local Legislature, because in 
reference to the views they would naturally 
take\they could not be said to represent 
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the Natives in the colony—it might be said 
that the local Legislature had interests 
which were antagonistic to the interests of 
the Natives, and therefore the Government 
of this country should retain some control 
in their hands. He could not help saying, 
however, that the Bill contained elements 
of considerable danger, and he should have 
been better satisfied if the noble Karl tie 
President of the Council had felt himself 
authorized to postpone the carrying of this 
measure to another Session. He thought 
that if official responsibility had’ rested 
upon him, he (the Earl of Derby) should 
not have taken the step adopted by the 
Government ; but as he was imperfectly 
acquainted with the subject, and the ex- 
tent of the real or probable danger against 
which the Government had to provide, he 
would not take the responsibility of advis- 
ing the rejection of the Bill which the Go- 
vernment, with more information than he 
possessed, seemed to think necessary for 
the welfare of the colony, though he con- 
fessed he thought this a hazardous experi- 
ment. 

On Question, That (‘‘now”’) stand Part 
of the Motion? Resolved in the Affirma- 
tive: Bill read 3° accordingly and passed, 
and sent to the Commons. 

House adjourned at Eight o’clock, 


to Thursday next, half-past 
Ten o'clock. 


Refreshment Houses and 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, July 31, 1860. 


SAVINGS BANKS AND FRIENDLY 
SOCIETIES INVESTMENT BILL. 
COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER, in moving that the House should 
go into Committce on this Bill, said it was 
not intended to go forward with any part 
of the main substance of the Bill, buat 
simply to retain a provision in favour of 
which there seemed to be a unanimous 
feeling, in the House. He referred to the 
4th. Clause, which would) somewhat en- 
large the power of the Commissioners to 
make purehases and hold investments for 
the Savings Banks and Friendly Societies. 
At present they were entirely limited to 
purchases in the National Debt account; 
but there were certain stocks and securi- 
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ties which were under the absolute gua: 
rantee of Parliament, just as much as was 
the National Debt of the country, ‘and 
which at the same time, though they could 
not be uniformly held in any very large 
amounts, were more profitable investments 
than the securities that constituted | the 
National Debt. The purpose of the 4th 
Clause, as he proposed to amend it, would 
be to give the Commissioners an uniform 
power of holding and dealing with ‘all 
stocks under Parliamentary guarantee; and 
all stocks and securities, under whatever 
name, that constituted the National Debt; 
At present the Commissioners had power 
to hold terminable annuities, but they had 
no power to sell them. I[¢ was not’ sup- 
posed there would be much occasion for 
selling terminable annuities on a great 
seale ; but there ought to be an uniformity 
of power with regard to all these securi- 
ties, and accordingly this was provided for 
in the clause. 

House in Committee. 

Me. SOTHERON ESTCOURT ‘ex: 
pressed his satisfaction at the course taken 
by the right hon. Gentleman. He was 
glad to find that on both sides of the House 
there seemed to be a due sense of the im- 
portance of dealing with this subject. It 
was certainly most desirable that the law 
on the subject should not be left in ‘its 
present uncertain state. Whenever ‘the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor’ of 
the Exchequer introduced a general mea- 
sure on the subject it should receive from 
him his best attention. 

Bill passed through Committee. 

House resumed; Bill reported; as amend- 
ed, to be considered on Thursday, and to 
be printed [Bill 302]. 


REFRESHMENT HOUSES. AND WINE’ 
LICENCES (IRELAND) BILL. 
COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee. 

Clause 6 (Who shall be deemed to keep 
a Refreshment House). 

CotoneL DUNNE said, that great con- 
fusion and inconvenience had already arisen 
from the definition of the term ‘refresh 
ment house’”’ in the Baglish Bill: ‘It would 
be far ‘better if the Government would 
adhere to the pledge they had given, 
namely, not to proceed with it any further 
this Session. He should ‘not much ‘object 
to the extension to Ireland of the English 
law with respect to the sale of wine; ‘but 
by the 6th clause a tax would bei 
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upon great numbers of poor persons, who ' date them into taking out. licences. He 
would. obtain nothing whatever in return | would, however, take another opportunity 
for,their money, He begged, therefure, to of bringing the subject under the notice of 


move, after the word ‘* buildings,’’ in line 
32,.the insertion of the words, ‘‘ which 
shall, be over, the value of ten pounds,”’ 
As the clause stood, it should be remem- 
bered that. it would impose a tax on those 
who merely sold food. 

Mr. AYRTON contended that the clause 
in this, as.in the English Act, was only to 
apply to places of public resort and enter- 
tainment, such as Cremorne, or tea-gar- 
dens, and such places, where the proprie- 
tors were under a contract to the public, 
and not to persons keeping ordinary shops, 
and who were under no such contract with 
the public. 

Toe CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER said, that no particular instructions 
had. been given to the Commissioners of 
Excise in regard to this clause, because no 
difficulty had arisen upon the construction 
of it. If any difficulty should arise. in re- 
spect to it, he should exercise the best of 
his judgment in giving the interpretation 
of it. ‘He could not assent to the Amend- 
ment of the hon, and gallant Gentleman, 
beeause this being a.provision of police 
and good order, it would not in his opinion 


be wise to make the exception which the | 


Amendment proposed, which, if agreed to, 
would stultify the principle of the measure 
already assented to, He was, however, 
willing that the provisions of the Bill should 
not apply to any towns with a population 
under 10,000 inhabitants. 

Coronet DUNNE said, he was not 
aware that concession was offered, but as 
it quite met his objection he should leave 
the Amendment in the hands of the Repre- 
sentatives of the borough towns. He should 


not, however, withdraw the Amendment | 


without the consent of those hon. Gentle- 
men. 

Cotonen. FRENCH complained, that 
while faith had been kept with Seotland, 
the ‘promise not to extend the operation 
of the measure beyond England had been 
broken with regard to Ireland. He did not 
see why towns with above ten thousand 
inhabitants should be subject to the clause. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he could not see 
why a person who sold a bun after nine 


o’elock at night should be more subject to | 


visits from the police than one who sold a 
mutton. chop. The Commissioners of Ex- 
cise had sent their agents to persons whom 
Parliament never intended to make liable 
to-the law, and had endeavoured to intimi- 


| the House. 
{ Mr. HENNESSY. said, that Ireland 
}ought to feel indebted to the hon, and 
‘learned Gentleman for the interest he took 
‘in this question. There was no doubt but 
} that this was a proposition to impose an 
additional tax upon, the people of Ireland 
for the supervision of the police, in a man- 
|ner that must prove most vexatious to the 
shopkeepers in that country. 
| Mr. BLAKE said, that to impose a tax 
| of 10s. 6d. on the class of small refresh- 
| ment houses, which were not allowed to 
| sell wine, would render a measure, in other 
respects popular, unpopular in Ireland. He 
hoped, therefore, the right hon, Gentleman 
| would not press it. 

Amendment negatived. 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘* That 
the Clause stand part of the Bill.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 34; 
Noes 24: Majority 10. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 7 agreed to. 

Clause 8 (Wine Licences not to be 
granted for Refreshment Houses under a 
certain annual Value), 

Mr. DEASY moved to substitute the 
| word ‘‘eight’”’ for “ten” in line thirty- 
}two. The object was to adopt the same 
| principle as that acted upon in the English 
| Bill, £8 being the Parliamentary franchise 
in Ireland. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, he should op- 
pose the Amendment. He had himself 
intended to propose the substitution of 
“twenty” for “ ten.”’ 
| Clause agreed to. 
| Clauses 9 to 12 were agreed to. 

Clause 13 (Notice of First Application 
for a Wine Licence for a Refreshment 
House to be given to Justices, who may 
object to the granting thereof on Ground 
stated). 

CoLtoneL DUNNE objected to the ma- 
chinery laid down for the procuring a li- 
cence, and argued in favour of adhering 
to the present mode of granting lieences 
in Ireland. He disapproved the scheme 
for obtaining a licence from the supervisor, 
and saw no reason why different courses 
should be followed with regard to wine and 
| spirits. He proposed the introduction of 

words to the effect that a certificate should 
| be obtained from two justices of the peace 
| approving the licence. 
Mr. BUTT said, that the principle of 
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the Bill was to encourage a taste ‘for wine 
instead of spirits. The Amendment ‘pro- 
posed, however, would have the effect of 
throwing unnecessary restrictions in the 
way of procuring licences for the sale of 
wines. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, the Amendment went really 
to counteract the principle of the Bill, by 
confirming that disturbing power which the 
Bill was intended to abolish. Parliament 
had already decided, in the English Bill, 
that the principle of constituting magis- 
trates judges as to the number of places in 
a district which should supply liquor was 
objectionable, and, as the Amendment 
would establish that principle with regard 
to Ireland, he could not accept it. 

Question put, ‘ That the words ‘such 
requisition ’ stand part of the clause.”’ 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 62: 
Noes 14; Majority 48. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 14 (Sub-Constabulary Officer or 
Superintendent of Police may object to the 
granting of such Wine Licence). 

Mr. HENNESSY moved to strike out 
the words giving the magistrate power to 
inquire of a man applying for a licence, 
whether or not he belonged to an unlawful 
society. 

Mr. DEASY said, Clause 13 declared 
that no member of an unlawful society 
should have a licence, and this power of 
inquiry seemed to follow as a consequence. 

Mr. BUTT objected to the words of the 
clause, inasmuch as it would be difficult to 
prove the fact of a person belonging to an 
unlawful society, and the provision would 
give rise to suspicion, and probably to false 
information. 

Mr. DEASY said, he would consider 
the suggestion, and, if it were thought ad- 
visable, introduce it on the Report. In the 
meantime he would not further object to 
the Amendment. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to ; as were 
also Clauses 15 to 19. 

Clause 20 (Constables and Police Offi- 
cers empowered to visit licensed Refresh- 
ment Houses. Penalty for refusing them 
Admittance). 

Lorp FERMOY objected that the clause 
gave power to the police to enter a licensed 
house at any time, and that on their en- 
trance being refused, a fine of £5 might be 
imposed for the first offenee, and onthe 
second the licence might be suspended for 
two years. 

Mr. Butt 





Tae CHANCELLOR or tae EXOHE»; 
QUER said, the entrance of the poticoun 
would be confined to the hours intervening: 
between nine at nightand seven in the mornss,; 
ing, that being the time which the licence!’ 
would permit the House to be open, and ane 
proposed words accordingly. 

Amendment agreed to ; Clause ordeved 0: ' 
to stand part of the Bill. rif 

Clauses 21 to 36 inclusive, agreed to; 

House resumed ; Committee report Brow ] 
gress ; to sit again this day. ; 


THE CLIVE FUND.—QUESTION. 
Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU, in the ab-" 
sence of Mr. Torrens, said, he would beg ’ 
to ask the Secretary of State for India, 
Whether any application or claim has been! 
preferred by the heirs and successors of’ 
Lord Clive for the capital of the Fund as-" 
signed by Lord Clive as a provision for in- ~ 
valid and disabled officers and soldiers of” 
the East India Company’s Army, and for 
widows and orphans of officers and men of~ 
that army, on the ground that the Fund” 
was assigned only so long as the East” 
India Company had an army; and, in the” 
event of such a claim having been pre- 
ferred, whether the Secretary of State has 
any objection to lay all Correspondence on 
the subject before the House ? 

Siz CHARLES WOOD said, that such” 
an application had been made ‘by the re- ” 
presentatives of Lord Clive, in consequence, ” 
not of the abolition of the Indian army, but” 
of the transfer of the Government of India 
to the Crown, He had no objection to the’. 
production of the correspondence. 


EUROPEAN FORCES (INDIA) BILL, 
CONSIDERATION. 

Viscount PALMERSTON moved that’ 
the Notices of Motion be postponed until: 
after the Order of the Day for the con-'’ 
sideration of the European Forces (India) “ 
Bill as amended in the Committee. a 

Ordered, 


‘That the Notices of Motions be postponed, ; 
until after the Order of the Day for the considera-_, 
tion of the European Forces (India) Bill, - 
amended in the Committee.” 


Bill, as amended, considered; to be read ” 
3° on Friday. 


VOLUNTEER CORPS GRRLARD) 
LEAVE. 


Cotonen’ FRENCH said, he ‘rose tov 
move for leave to introduce ‘a Billite est! 
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nimougly passed, to the. effect that. tha en-,, 


‘rolment of a, Volunteer force was.as.csenr. ,;; 
tialin. Ireland, asin Great Britains aud... 
that the, refusal, or delay to assimilate ithe. ;, 
law, of the. two, countries on..this, subject,,,, 
excited jealousy where union should pre-;, 
yail,, and, was. unconstitutional; and the 

meeting pledged itself neither, at present), 
nor at any future time,.to permit the, Vo- .. 
lunteer Movement. in Ireland to, partake of.,. 
& party or sectarian character,, How long, |;; 
he asked, was this.system, of insult to, Iree ,. 
land to. continue; and how long were, Con, | 
tinental, nations to be. told that Ireland was... 
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tendi to Ireland :all, powers to make)rules 
andoregulations for the, enrelment,and|or- | 
ganization of Volunteer Corps, which. were 
now by: lai vapplicable. to. Great, Britain. 
The moble Juord-at the head of. the Govern- 
ment had already, he regretted to, say, ex, 
pressed his intention to eppose any attempt 
to /raise: V oluntéer. Corps, in Ireland, but 
he had also, in the course of an, eloquent 
speechiat:a dinner iat, the Mansion House, 
prondunced a warm. eulogy. in, favour. of 
the Volunteer movement... How the: noble 
Lord could reconcile that speech with the 
course the, Goyernment had. announced 


their intention. to, adopt on, the subject of 
Velapter Corps for Ireland, he was unable 
to'understand. Would the noble Lord take 
upon himself the responsibility of refusing 
the aid of 50,000 Trish Volunteers, as effi- 


the weakest part of the Queen's dominions, , 
and that, the’ people of that .country.could 
not.be trusted with arms? He believed .,, 
the statement to be. totally destitute of 
foundation; and that there was. no part of 





cient for Her Majesty’s service as any of | the Queen's dominions, where an invasion 
the Volunteers embodied in this country | would be more strenuously repelled than in 
or, in, Scotland? | It was clear, from the! Ireland. Was this policy of setting classes 
nob Lord calling on the House to vote | and creeds against each other to, be contir 
£9,000,000 for fortifications, that the noble nued? , The noble Lord at the head of the 
Lord did not consider the possibility of an Government recently alluded to the colli, 
inyasion a matter to be disregarded; but, | sion which took place near; Lurgan; but let. 
while Plymouth, Portsmouth, Dovor, the | the blame be placed in the proper quarter, 
Thames, and other, places were to be forti- | on, the policy, of the English Government; 
fied, the noble Lord proposed to, leave Ire- | towards, Ireland, .a, policy disgraceful. to 


land perfectly defenceless; though during | the one and degrading to the other... He 
the last great war Ireland was three times | might here relate an anecdote respect- 


inyaded by the French, at Carrickfergus, at | ing two Irish gentlamen—one a Catholic, 

Bantry, and at Killala. In the event of | and, the. other .an, Orangeman—who, trap; 
the. invasion of England, every soldier | velled pleasantly together abroad for some; 
woyld be withdrawn from Ireland, in order | days, On the Catholic learning. that his. 


to defend this country; and probably the, 
Irish Constabular , Which was paid out of 
the Consolidated Fund, would be withdrawn 
also. All that Ireland would then’ have 
to depend upon would be the services of 
40,000! disembadied Militias: but if Ireland 
were also allowed to have the services of 
50,000 ;Volunteers, she, with such a force, 
fighting, for,,their homes, their wives, and 
children, would be able, to repel any army 
which, the French, or any other Continental 
nation, could send to those shores; and if 
a foreign army succeeded even in effecting 
a Janding, but few of the men would re- 
tutn to their own country to tell the tale. 
Every, difficulty, had been, thrown in, the 
way of the formation, of, Irish, Volunteer 
Corps and he believed that, the same diffi- 
culties would ‘have been’ opposed in.Eng- 
land to the Volunteer Movement, if they 
could have been ventured on; and it cer- 
tainly was not owing to any fostering care 
on the part of the Government that that 
motement hdd bueeceded. | At a meeting 


lately heliliin Dublin.a resolution was, |UvA |: 





companion, was, jan, Orangeman, he ex- 
pressed his surprise, saying, ‘‘1 always), 
thought. you, Orangemen . were, ready to.,, 
cut, our throats,”’, The, Orangeman ,re-.,, 
plied,” ‘* That, is. because. we believe you.., 
are always going to do the same with. us,’? 
—a state of feeling which the conduct of 
the Engllsh executive Government goes far 
to perpetuate, He (Colonel, French) pro- , 
posed that there should be, an assimilation, ., 
of the law of England and Ireland ;. and,, 
that power should be taken, to, make. rules 
and regulations. for the formation of Vo- 
lunteer Corps in Ireland. He was assured,,, 
by high legal authority that no Act of Par- 
liament was required for this purpose, and.,. 
that, the Queen, by the common law, had... 
the power to accept the services, of, her, 
subjects in Ireland, under such stipulations 
as, she, chose. to, establish. ,. Nevertheless,... 
he should, ask, for leaye to introduce, a Bill, , 
with the objeet:he had mentioned, | It was 
said that \it would be dangerous to leave 
arms in ithe bands of the, Volunteers, | But, 
the rifles were not left in the hands, of the, ; 
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English Volunteers; they were deposited 
in depdts, and were only taken out when 
required for purposes of drill. If his noble 
Friend would only, as a novelty, try a po- 
licy of confidence in Ireland, he would cer- 
tainly find it answer. At present, the 
Chief Secretary, from his associations and 
short experience of the country, could have 
but little knowledge of the Roman VUatho- 
lies in Ireland; whilst the latter were shut 
out altogether from the civil and military 
Government of the country. If the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government thought 
they were going to stand that much longer, 
he would find out his mistake. Already 
the separation between the Irish party 
and the present Government was becoming 
visible. Unless the noble Lord altered his 
policy, an Irish Liberal Member sitting on 
his side of the House would become a 
rara avis, There was an inkling in some 
quarters that the Earl of Derby’s Govern- 
ment was not such a terrible thing, after 
all, for Ireland. For the purpose of pro- 


Volunteer Corps 


moting confidence, bringing together Ca- 
tholic and Protestant, of preserving life 
and property in Ireland, and enabling her 
to assist England in repelling invasion, he 
hoped the House would give him leave to 


introduce the Bill. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, he did not think 
the House would consider it expedient or 
judicious to accede to the Motion, nor would 
it, in his opinion, give general satisfaction 
even in Ireland if Volunteer corps were 
organized there. His hon. Friend proposed 
to assimilate the law of the two countries, 
and afterwards leave it optional with the 
Government to carry the laws when assimi- 
lated into foree and institute these corps ; 
but that was not a position which could be 
laid down with propriety in the present in- 
stance. Had the law been originally the 
same, it might indeed have been left to the 
Executive to make a different application 
of it to different parts of the country, ac- 
cording to the circumstances of the case. 
But, if the Government were to encourage 
his hon. Friend to bring in a measure 
changing the law in Ireland as it had ex- 
isted from the Peace of Amiens down to 
the present time, the necessary inference 
in the public mind would be that they in- 
tended to act immediately upon the law so 
altered, and, in fact, it would almost amount 
to an engagement to do so. Now, he did 
not think it would be right to take such 
a step at the present moment; and the 
ground upon which the government arrived 
at that ‘conelusion ‘had been frequently 

Colonel French 
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stated. They had not the slightest doubt)’ 
that it would be possible to obtain in Trex: 
land at the shortest notice as largea body 
of men devoted to their sovereign and their: 
country as avy Government could desire, 
and they believed the members: of both 
Churches alike would present themselves 
with that object. Experience justified such: 
an expectation. It was true that at the» 
close of the last century a demonstration 
of this kind had, in its result, proved in 
some respects unsatisfactory, yet it was 
gratifying to find, from the historians: of | 
the time, that the moment there was any 
real apprehension of invasion all party ani 
mosities ceased, and though the Catholics 
were then prevented from bearing ‘arms, 
they came forward with their subscriptions 
in order to raise a national force for the 
defence of Ireland. If that was the ease, 
then the same fecling might, with far more 
confidence, be expected now. | But, though 
no one need distrust the loyalty of Ireland, 
it could not be denied that there were 
other important considerations which it was 
necessary to bear in mind. What would 
be the consequence in a domestic point of 
view of arming large numbers of people in 
the sister country? The hon. Gentleman 
said it would bring together Catholic and 
Protestant. But would it bring them to- 
gether in such a way as to promote har- 
mony, or the opposite of harmony? ‘In 
former times it had been found that great 
danger attended the possession of arms by 
those who, not being animated by the best 
feelings towards each other, perhaps, at 
any time, were carried away by some mo- 
mentary excitement, and, as we had re 
cently seen, were then liable to beeome 
enemies instead of friends. This was a 
result which of all others the Government 
ought most to deprecate and: to guard 
against. The great town of Belfast: was 
at this moment subject to proclamation 
under the Peace Preservation Act, because, 
after the party strife which had: unhappily 
arisen there, the rival parties began to 
form themselves into rival gun-clubs, which 
led to the most serious apprehensions lest 
the peace should be broken. It was. on 
account of these occasional and: transient 
animosities existing in some parts of Ire 
land that the Government hesitated to-call 
upon the loyalty of the people, in whieh 
they had as much confidence as inthe loy- 
alty of other ‘parts of the Queen’s domin- 
ions. He believed that this decision gave 
general ‘satisfaction in ‘Ireland; ‘because 
it was a faet that, notwithstanding the’ 
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desire of the Irish people to rally round 
the Throne, the number of applications 
for the formation of Volunteer corps had 
been very small since the determination 
of the Government not to organize those 
corps. The evidence of public feeling re- 
ferred to by his hon. Friend was not such 
as would induce the House to take a for- 
ward step in this direction. He repeated 
that the Government entertained no doubt 
that, should an emergency arise, Irishmen 
would display conspicuous devotion to the 
Throne, but they were of opinion that in 
the present circumstances of Ireland the 
possession of arms by large masses of the 
people would be undesirable. Whenever 
invasion appeared imminent they were satis- 
fied that Irishmen would come forward for 
the protection of their coasts in such a way 
as would make it unnecessary to take these 
steps in advance, and, on the whole, they 
felt they would be acting most wisely for 
the interests of the country, and most in 
accordance with matured public opinion in 
Ireland itself, by refusing their support to 
the Motion. 

Mr. MAGUIRE: Now, Sir, I would 
like to know whether there is a single Irish 
Member in the House who is satisfied with 
the answer given by the right hon. Gentle- 
man? In this House we are accustomed 
to a certain style of conventional phrase- 
ology, and we are often compelled to re- 
ceive,as valid and sufficient, excuses which 
are flimsy and illusory. But anything so 
shallow, so barefaced, anything, in fact, so 
nearly bordering upon palpable humbug, as 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman, I 
confess: 1 have never heard. The right 
hon. Gentleman has referred to the events 
of 1798, and stated that at that period, 
when there was an alarm of invasion, Irish- 
men rallied round their Sovereign. I ask, 
Sir, is there an Englishman who can re- 
fleet without a blush—provided he has the 
faculty of blushing—on the condition in 
which Ireland was left a few years pre- 
vious to that eventful time. In the year 
1782, the whole defensive means vouch- 
safed by England and Ireland, against a 
foreign invasion, consisted of half a troop 
of horse and a company of invalids. No 
doubt, the spirit of Ireland rose with the 
emergency, and as gailant an army, en- 
tirely composed. of volunteers, soon arose 
in Ireland as ever stood in armed strength 
upon the soil of any country in the world, 
But, perhaps, on looking back to what hap- 
pened afterwards, mainly through the in- 
steumentality of that native army, the right 
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hon, Gentleman is apprehensive of what 
might again happen under similar cireum- 
stances. The Irish Sccretary, speaking in 
the name of his Government, declares that 
they would only call upon Irishmen to come 
forward in defence of their country in case 
there was any real apprehension of danger, 
But, if there be no real apprehension of 
danger, such as would justify the Govern- 
ment in calling on Irishmen to arm, why is 
it, I should like to know, the noble Lord 
calls upon the overburthened taxpayers of 
the Empire for a sum of £12,000,000—it 
really may mean £22,000,000—for na- 
tional defences? Will the noble Lord 
answer this question now, or when he is 
next making the proposal to this House ? 
Against whom or what is the country to 
defend itself? Why is England to fortify 
her shores? Whence is she menaced by 
danger? If there is no danger, there need 
be no additional defences ; but if England 
is really menaced, is not Ireland also in 
danger? We all know that the speech of 
the noble Lord shadowed forth danger from 
France; but for the Government, at one 
moment, to say that there is danger of in- 
vasion, and then to say at another that 
there is no danger whatever, involves a 
monstrous absurdity. After the declara- 
tion of the Secretary for Ireland, I cannot 
see how any representative of the tax- 
payers of this country, who have alread 

been asked for more than £30,000,000 for 
naval and military defences, can vote for 
the proposition of the noble Lord,—for the 
Government publicly proclaim that no real 
cause for apprehension exists. But is there 
any danger? We must suppose that there 
is ; or, if not, then this House has been 
practically legislating under false _pre- 
tences for the whole of this Session — 
from the delivery of the Speech from 
the Throne, to the demand made by the 
noble Lord at the head of Her Majesty’s 
Government. If there is danger, then, 
Sir, 1 must ask the question—is Ireland 
really a portion of a common empire, or is 
she not? If she is not, then I can under- 
stand the policy of the Government ; but 
if it be said she is, how is it possible to 
account for it? I confess I am at a loss 
to reconcile the statement of this evening 
with what we have been doing for this long 
Session ; because if there is no danger for 
lreland, and that she does not stand in 
need of a volunteer force, why is it that 
we have heard an appeal in favour of in- 
creased national defences? Sir, 1 believe 
there is danger, and I ask, why is Ireland 
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left:unprepared, while: England. is prepar-: 
ingifor defenee'? The right: hon: Gentle« 


man ‘appeals to;the past; “but iis there 


any possible analogy betweet the cireum 


stances: of the present time’ and. those ‘of 
thé! period to which he refers? If steam 
power had been employed some sixty years 
ago for the propulsion: of vessels: of war, 
Ireland might at the present day be under 
Freneli rule. In former times, a contrary 
wind -was ‘sufficient to baffle'the best-laid 
schemes of! an attacking force, and a single 
storm scattered the mightiest armament 


ever prepared by ‘the genius or power: of 


an‘iuvader: But what is the case in these 
times? There is scarcely a ‘miserable 
cockle-shell of a packet boat: plying: be- 
tween the coast of France and the coast of 
England that cannot calculate her-arrival to 
a quarter of an hour, and it rarely happens 
that! any onc’ of those: vessels ‘isan: hour 
behind ber regular time. A steam fleet 
might now reach the shores of Ireland at 
any point, or at any time, arranged’ by 
the’invader.. Does the right ‘hon. Gen- 
tleman ‘mean to wait for a sudden danger, 
and then leave the Irish people unprepared 
to meet it? Is there any such peculiar 


aptitude for arms in the Irish people, that 


they could be expeeted to repel an invading 
foree, without ever having been taught the 
use of a musket or a rifle, without once 
having fired at a mark, or even having ac- 
quired the tysteties: of the *‘ goose step *’ 
—an accomplishment jealously reserved 
for’ England ?: If ‘Ireland is expected to 


repeb an invader, her people) must’ ‘be: 


taught the use of arms in time. «My hon. 
and gallant Friend said that 50,000 volun- 
teers would make'short work of any hostile 
foree: that could land in Ireland. That, no 
doubt, ‘is my hon. and; gallant Friend’s 
opinion ; ‘but notwithstanding my! own 
favourable estimate of the valour »of my 
countrymen, I fear there is: somewhat of 
** bounce ’’ in his statement: The fact:is, 
the people of Ireland must be regularly 
trained to the use of arms, and if they are 
expected to resist the invader, they should 
be well practised in the use of the neces- 
sary weapons of defence; and it will not 
do when perhaps the smoke froma French 
fleet ‘is darkening the harbours of Ireland, 
for a Government to send them a telegram 
from London, telling them to defend them- 
selves), The policy of) the Government: to- 
wards Ireland is a bad ‘polieys | Itvis:a 


poliey: of suspicion, and not of confidence. | 
It is\practivally saying to. the people of: 


that.country—* We don’t care about: you); 
Mr. Maguire 
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we distrust ‘yeu 5owe will hot. \givecto oyouls: 


that. which itm phies.trast-or cqnfidencethei 


right toobear-arms for’ youn defence,’?!iIt to 
is not "the way to: make Ireland loyal andba 
devoted «tox the: institutions ‘of | :thisseou- is 
try, by withholding this 'proof of confidence 
from: them,‘ and: debarring: tiem. from the to 
privileges of their English fellow-subjectsso) 
The Government may ‘affect: 'toosay: ‘Oh, iw 
we have no doubt whatever of ‘your loyale:i 
ty ; we-have: the most profoun: reverence: 
for it: weimplicitly>believe in: it.” Butyos 
Sir, does: this impose wpon: a single hase 
man being? No; | for ‘notwithstanding «i 
your trust and! confidence in ‘their loyalty» 
and’ attachment, you'' refuse’ them: armg, io 
The reason assigned for this “refusal is,o! 
that ‘an ‘occasional’ squabble or ‘conflict! 
takes place between bodies of Orangemew!: 
and angry) Catholie mobs... But: whose) 
fault: is it if such scenes: oceur ? > Lf bade! 
blood exists in Ireland, the Government are! 
responsible foritsexistence. The same power?" 
which put down the ‘Ribbon ‘confederacy 
could ‘and ought to put down: the Orange"! 
association. The Orange confederacy | isos 
as injurious to the interests of the country” 
and as fatal to its peaee, as the other!» 
and every man who really wishes to ‘see | 
all classes in Ireland live together in peace! 
and harmony ‘desires’ to’ see: the Orange!!! 


Society put down for ever—erushed to the!) 


earth by the’foree and» power of the! laws!) 
I do believe that |the formation of Volum! 
teer corps ‘would ‘promote: amity:and good!! 
feeling © aniong’ ‘all classes, |» beeause'all« 
classes: would: thus’ be associated for’ a! 
‘common object: and - purpose;' and, more-!” 
‘over, those who were ‘banded together’ for’ 
the deféenee of ‘their country against fos!) 
reign pggression, ‘would: pes the best « 
protectors: of order and ‘the public peace” 
‘at home, However, Dodo not ‘ask: the! 
noble Lord to permit the formation‘of those’! 
eorps } I leave’ it entirely) to the nobley! 
Lord’s sense of responsibility, whether “he! 
will permit them or not. But I warn ‘him! 
that his! policy, ‘in pérsisténtly refasing ‘to 

permit their formation, is unwise’and short-:" 
sighted: I know my’ country: well, ‘and' 1) 
know! the fecling which: such ‘a policy has»! 
created, ‘and’ is wertain! ‘toy strengthen»! 
Shall J) tell othe » House’! the: real truth?!» 
If :86, then T must! say that; afters theo” 
statements of the noble Lord and the right»! 
hon. Gentleman, “if ‘the Freneh' were ‘to!’ 
land on the: shords ‘of Ireland to-morrow,’ 
& vast. proportidn''of: thé pepulation would» 
not:meet-thdin ds foesy Is this) braskjoa+! 
‘feeding’ whieh» itis, wibe | to vencouragd Bi bil 
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telbthe noble Lord he is adopting an un- 
wiselcourse in’ proclaiming to, the people 
of Ireland that!he will not allow them to 

. means: for their own defence, while 
at thesanié:time he is demanding an ‘enor- 
mous additional sum for the coast defences 
of England. Might it not be a more pru- 
dent course for an unarmed people to yield 
without a bootless struggle to their fate, 
than to entail upon themselves all the hor- 
rora and miseries consequent upon an un- 
equal:\resistance #,. The noble Lord who 
represents his Sovereign at this moment 
in Ireland, has just been attending a great 
caitle show, where he met a large number 
of persons atidinnér, from whom he heard 
loyal speeches, and with whom be drank 
loyal toasts, in \loyal-wine; and no doubt 
that noble. Lord will. communicate to, the 
Government what. he saw and heard as a 
true, representation of the feelings of Ire- 
land, But will that ‘noble Lord venture to 
ris@up in any greatassembly of Irishmen, 
and-tell them that they were not fit to be 
trusted with arms. for the defence of their 
country? Sir, the Government cannot be 
surprised if. their repeated declarations ex- 
cite a feeling of disaffection in the minds 
of the great mass of the Irish people. I 
repeat, I do wot advise the noble Lord at 
the head of the Government to aceede to 
the Motion of my hou, and gallant Friend; 
that: 1\ leave altegether to his own discre- 
tion, L/do, Sir, however, protest against 
the, insult and .mockery of the miserable 
answer vouehsafed, on the part of his col- 
leagues, by:-the Secretary for Ireland ; 
whieh, simply means this—that no matter 
what emergency may arise, no matter what 
danger may menace, Ireland is to be left 
in her preseat unprotected and helpless 
condition, while all:the care, all the solici- 
tude; and all the expenditure—raised, too, 
froma common empire—are to be devoted 
by a unwise Government to the protec- 
tion and defence of the selfish interests of 
England. 

Viscount, PALMERSTON : Sir, I can- 
not; say that.either the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman who, made this Motion or the 
hons Member »who has. just sat down has 
held out any great eneouragement to in- 
duee us, to depart) from. the line of poliey 
declared, by my. right. hon. Friend. My 
hon. and, gallant, Frieud, wishing to con- 
vince theyHouse that there is no possible 
chance: uf; daugex'of any-hestile eollision 
betsheen woriohs sections: in Ireland, gave 
USeanicanécdote by way) of illustration. 


dé said,.that swo Jrishy gentlemen. were, 
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travelling together for three weeks upon: 
‘the most agreeable and’ confidential foots ::' 
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ing, but one of them bappened one; fines: 
morning to make the discovery that. the:s 
other was an Orangeman, upon which hei: 


said, “* You an Orangeman:! 


L should:(: 


never have guessed it. Lalways thoughto< 


Orangemen were ready to cut our throats.’ 


2 


‘« But,”’ said the other, ‘‘ that is only bee»! 
cause we think you are: ready to cut our: 


throats,’ 


Now, if the two great classes 
of Irishmen; had lived. together. for three: 
weeks—[ Colonel. Frescu: I did not say, 


for three weeks |—well, for any time, uponss 
the same agreeable terms of companionship: 


as the individuals referred to by my honw: 


and gallant Friend, and thus each class had 


got their minds disabused of the notion that»: 


the other class wanted, metaphorically I 
hope only, to cut their throats, then the 


policy of my right hon. Friend might bei 


open to question and the danger be deemed 
chimerical. But as long as there exists, 


i 
{ 


as my hon, and. gallant Friend admits ::« 
there does exist, a feeling of mutual dise |; 
trust between the two classes, I do nets!: 
think it would be useful or: advisable ‘to... 
folluw. the recommendation of the | hon. o! 
and gallant Gentleman, and place arms.» 
in the hands of those who entertain the:/; 


feelings of jealous animosity which, are: 


sufficiently indicated in the aneedote: he. ; 


has narrated to. us. Then.comes the hon, 


Member for Dungarvan. (Mr. Maguire), i» 


and he goes further, for he. says, that,.if 


the \French: were to, land \to-morrow,.the:.) 
niajority of the Irish mation would meet; .»: 


them not as fees. 


He went still: further ;:.: 


his imagination led him on, and—L. be-.:s 
lieve that it is only his imagination—he..; 
said in a few sentences further, the great). 


bulk of the Irish population are | disaf-,..| 


fected, towards the British Government, 


Those are strange assertions to make with. . 


a view to encourage the Government to 


organize the Irish in a military body.) 


But .1 do not believe those assertions. 


The hon. Member says he knows lreland,,;; 


better than we do, but in. this respect at 


least, | venture to say, we know Lrelaud ./ 
It often happens: ;» 


better than he, doves, 
that those who are a little removed from 


an object see it rather more plainly and! 
more distinctly than those who are in im-~). 


mediate contact. with it. 


The hon, Gen- +) 
tleman may be influeneed by local party), 


feelings, in which he does not share, bot» y 


which liave come to his knowledge, and ,. 
he imay generalize erroneously upon apme } 
particular instance ; but 1 utterly deny,.on:.! 


VW WV 


] 
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the part of the Irish people, the aspersions 
—for really such they are— which the 
hon. Member, in his zeal and in the heat 
of. oratoricai display, has cast upon them. 
The hon. Gentleman has also very much 
misrepresented the state of things in 
Ireland. He paid a great compliment 
to the powers of speech of myself and my 
right hon. Friend when he ascribed the 
supposed disaffection of the great mass of 
the population of Ireland to a speech I 
made about a week ago, and to a speech 
which my right hon. Friend has made this 
evening. He says that these speeches have 
had the wonderful effect of converting a 
loyal into a disloyal population, and ren- 
dering the bulk of the people of Ireland 
disaffected towards the British Govern- 
ment and the British Throne. The way 
in which, aceording to the hon. Gentle- 
man, this feeling has been infused into the 
minds of Irishmen, is, that it was proved 
by what I said that in the event of an in- 
vasion they were to be left defenecless and 
unprotected, and that they would be left, 
therefore, to the choice either of submit- 
ting to the evils of a hopeless resistance, or 
of bowing their necks to the invader. But 
is Ireland in that unprotected state? In 


the first place, in time of peace there 
are 30,000 regular troops there; and, so 
far from our showing any distrust of 
the Irish people, there is an organized 


Militia of 30,000 more. There are, there- 
fore, 60,000 armed and trained men in 
Ireland at the outset of a war to oppose 
to any enemy that may invade its shores. 
I think that, with 60,000 good troops in 
Ireland, it is rather a stretch of fancy on 
the part of the hon. Gentleman to say that 
Ireland is totally unprotected and incapa- 
ble of resistance. There would also be 
80,000 Militia in England and 20,000 
Militia in Scotland, and if there were any 
prospect of Ireland being the object of 
attack a considerable portion of them 
might be sent across the Channel. A 
force of regular troops might also be 
sent from England; therefore, the hon. 
Gentleman is as much mistaken as to 
the amount of defensive force applicable 
to the protection of Ireland in the event 
of invasion, as I am confident he is in 
his description of the feelings of the Irish 
people. I can only say that the reasons 
alleged by my right hon. Friend for de- 
clining at present to accept the powers 
which the hon. and gallant Gentleman is 
disposed to give are, in my opinion, per- 
feetly sufficient, and I am content to rest 
Viscount Palmerston 
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upon the arguments he has used as to the 
decision we should come to ou the: Motion 
of my hon. and gallant Friend. 

Mr. POLLARD-URQUHART observed 
that he could not help expressing his regret 
at the course taken by the Government, 
The speeeh of the right hon. Gentleman 
was only caleulated to excite distrust; 
What would be thought if the Government 
would not allow the Volunteer corps to be 
formed in Oxford or Cambridge because 
town-and-gown rows sometimes oceurred % 
There was no better reason for preventing 
the formation of Volunteer corps in Ire- 
land, 

CotoneL DUNNE said, he agreed with 
what had been said by the noble Viscount 
as to the loyalty of the Irish people; but 
he could not agree with the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Cardwell) in the opinion that; 
because a squabble broke out now and then, 
the people of Ireland could not be trusted 
with the defence of their couniry. These 
squabbles were confined to a few localities, 
No doubt, the real reason for not arming the 
people of Ireland was a distrust on the part 
not only of the present Government, but.also 
of former Governments. But in that ease 
it would be better to speak plainly, and 
say so. What was the state of Ireland? 
There was hardly any crime in the coun- 
try. There might be reasons known to 
the Government which induced them to op- 
pose the extension of the Volunteer system 
to Ireland. But in that ease the responsi- 
bility ought exclusively to rest with them. 
The noble Viscount said there were 30,000 
regular troops in Ireland. But would he 
assure the people of Ireland that none of 
those troops should be withdrawn if war 
broke out? As to the 30,000 Militia, 
they were not trusted with the custody of 
their own arms. The Government must be 
left to explain their distrust and settle their 
refusal with the people of Ireland. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, that the present 
prosperity of Ireland was a very good gua- 
rantee for her loyalty and attachment: to 
this country. It was admitted that: this 
prosperity was almost unprecedented, and 
he believed that the time had come when 
the people of Ireland might be trusted: 
Irishmen might look all round the world 
and not find a monarch so worthy of their 
loyalty and attachment as the Sovereign of 
this country. If the hon, and gallant Gem 
tleman divided the House he would: vote 
with him. 

Lorp ASHLEY said, that he felt in- 
clined to support the Motion of the hone 
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and gallant Gentleman on the good broad 
principle that if you wanted to make a 
man worthy of confidence you must put 
confidence in/him. If a husband were un- 
comfortably jealous, a wife sometimes gave 
him cause for it, and that was the case in 
the present instance. He believed that the 
formation of Volunteer corps would have 
the effect of modifying aud removing the 
animosity of party feeling in Ireland. He 
had the honour to hold a commission in 
the London Irish Volunteer corps. 1t con- 
tained men of every shade of political and 
religous opinion, but the effect of wearing 
the Queen’s livery was to banish sectarian 
jealousy, and enable the members of the 
corps to live in harmony together. Since 
the Government, however, with their means 
of information, declined to encourage the 
Volunteer system in Ireland, he would ad- 
vise’ his hon. and gallant Friend not to di- 
vide the House. Before next Session the Go- 
vernmnent would have ample time to recon- 
sider the decision. Let Irish Members tell 


their countrymen to be ‘ good boys ’’ until 
Parliament met again, and then, if they 
behaved themselves, they would be more 
worthy of confidence by the time Parlia- 
ment again assembled. 


Motion made, and Question put, 


“That leave be given to bring in a Bill to ex- 
tend to Ireland all powers to make rules and re- 
gulations for the enrolment and organization of 
Volunteer Corps which are now by Law applica- 
ble to Great Britain,” 


The House divided :—Ayes 30; Noes 
86; Majority 56, 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. W. EWART said, that he rose to 
move certain Resolutions with respect to 
the eonduct of the business of the House. 
Every hon. Member, he was sure, must 
take au interest at all times in the con- 
duct of the business of the House of Com- 
mons, and if ever there was a time when 
the people of this country looked with 
anxiety upon the conduct of public busi- 
bess in that House, it was at the present 
moment, He should, however, abstain from 
proposing any sweeping changes, and con- 
fine himself to the suggestion of a few 
practical reforms which he believed would 
expedite the business of the House, and 
diminish the evils which resulted from the 
present system of late hours. It had been 
suggested that private Bills should be dis- 
posed of by a body of a more judicial 
constitution, But if he could choose: his 
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own Amendments he should be strongly 
inclined to revert to the simplicity of for- 
mer times. Why should not that House 
sit in the daytime? Six or seven hours 
a day steadily devoted to the business of 
the country would give much more satis- 
factory results than did the protracted 
hours through which they were now in the 
habit of sitting, when hon. Member after 
hon. Member rose to vex the drowsy ear 
of night with long-winded speeches. The 
present system was one, not of economy, 
but of prodigality of time. Of the Re- 
solutions which he should propose, that to 
which he attached most value was the last 
—namely, that in the interval between this 
and the next Session of Parliament the 
Government should consider this important 
subject, in order thet any Resolutions at 
which they might arrive should be sub- 
mitted to a Select Committee. It had often 
been suggested that, in order to avoid the 
frequent divisions upon adjournments which 
sometimes occurred, the House should 
adopt the plan of closing the debate upon 
& question to that effect, which formerly 
prevailed in France, and now to a certain 
extent obtained in America. He had in- 
eluded such a proposition among his Re- 
solutions, but, as there appeared to bea 
great diversity of opinion upon the subject, 
he should not press the House to adopt it. 
The principle of a Bill was frequently dis- 
cussed on the introduction of the measure, 
on the second reading, and on going into 
Committee, and even in Committee. What 
he proposed was that there should be only 
one discussion upon it, and that on other 
occasions the Speaker or the Chairman of 
Committee should stop any hon. Member 
who travelled from the details into the 
principle of the Bill, When Supply was 
coming on the paper was almost always 
crowded with notices to anticipate the 
House guing into Committee. Supply was 
the very source and fountain of the 
power of that House, and ought not, in 
his opinion, to be so dealt with. It was 
right that some allowance should be made 
to hon. Members who wished to bring on 
other subjeets before Supply, but their 
power to do so ought not to be unlimited, 
and te therefore proposed that if such a 
discussion was not concluded by 8 o’clock 
the debate should be postponed, and the 
House should at that hour at once go into 
Committee. He had often observed that 
during the first two or three weeks of a Ses- 
sion no business at all was done, and he 
therefore proposed that Government Bills 
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oghould be introduced,'and, a8 far as‘ possi-° soon, that there is not sufficiént information 
ible, proceeded with, early in the Session, ; laid before the House, and that hours upon 
-(Had such a course been adopted with re- | hours are lost before the House will consent 


gard to the Bankruptcy Bill, the loss of , even to consider a’ Bill. Again, ‘when's 


-iwhich he deeply regretted, it might’ now | measure is brought on, there are: peripettal 


\chave been the law of the Jand. The next 
b sal was in accordance with one whieh 
had been made in *‘ another place,’’—that 
\ Bills which had reached a certain ‘stage in 
sone Session should be resumed at the same 
istage in the next. He believed that much 
mischief was caused by the late hours to 
which the House sat, and he thought it 
ewould be desirable that no new or opposed 
business should be proceeded with after 
otwelve o'clock. Such a rule existed during 
ethe Ministry of Sir Robert Peel, and was 
practically followed while the right hon. 
‘Gentleman opposite was leader of the House. 
It would economize both time and the health 
wf Members if that rule were generally 
adhered to. His main proposition, how- 
sever, was that which bound the Government 
ito consider the subject, and to submit sach 
vopinions as they might have formed to be 
deliberated upon by a Select Committee in 
the ensuing Session of Parliament. The 
questions were worthy the consideration of 
-# Parliamentary Government, and he trust- 


ed:the Houso would at least display some 
vigour in endeavouring toamend their rules 
for the conduct of public business. 
‘therefore submitted the Resolutions with 
full confidence to the consideration of the 
-House and the Government. 

1 Mn. HADFIELD seconded the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“*That the discussion on the principle of a 
Bill’ be confined to the time of its introduction 
and Second or Third Reading; and that the 
{Speaker (or Chairman in Committee) do enforce 
such rule,” 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS: Nothing can 
be more true than what the hon. Member 
stated, that the charaeter of this House 
and its reputation in the country must in 
:the end depend upon the manner in which 
it: transacts its business, and that, there- 
fore, every hon. Member has a personal in- 
iterest in establishing and maintaining rules 
for the efficient conduct of our business. 
It is nota question in which the Govern- 
meut havea peculiar interest; it is the com- 
mon interest of the whole House. Perhaps 
it: would be a eurious matter of calculation 
to ascertain how much time is: lost durmg 
fa Session in discussions/as to.the time when 
measures are to be brought on. Everybody 
must: know that sometimes there are com- 
plaints. that measures are broughton' too 

Mr, W. Ewart 





attempts to obstruct its progress by movitig 
adjournments, by proposing further inquiry, 
and by complaints that papers in sufficient 


; quantity have not been aid’ on ‘the table, 


In that manner a considerable portion‘of 
most precious time is occupied, ‘not’ in'dis- 
cussing measures, but in diseussing- when 
we should discuss them. It is quite°im. 
possible, I am aware, that we should lay 
down, as Courts of Justice lay down, ' an 
inflexible rule that when ease ‘is’ calléd 
on it shall be proceeded with. ‘We cannot 
impose an equally stringent rule upon the 
Members of this House; ’ but’'I think’ We 
must all see that the very: essence of the 
decisions of this Assembly is that the voiée 
of the majority should prevail ;' that, while 
we establish safeguards against coercing s 
minority and proceeding too precipitately 
to a decision, it is absolutely: necessary,'in 
order to maintain’ the freedom of our ‘ 
cussions, that the voiee of the majori 
should ultimately prevail over the minority. 
It would be advisable that from time’to 
time a Committee should be appointed 'to 
consider whether any improvements could 
be made in our rules with respect to the 
transaction of business. A considerable 
period has elapsed since such a Committée 
sat. The last time there was’such ‘a Com- 
mittee various wholesome improvements 
were suggested and acted upon, ‘and'T 
think that at the beginning of next Ses- 
sion a Committee of ‘that sort miglit’ be 
appointed with great’advantage. ‘In 'the 
meanwhile it would be, perhaps, useless'to 
occupy the time of the House in diseussin 
the propositions of the hon. Member 
Dumfries. I understood that he wishes 
by his first Resolution to exclude the ‘dis- 
cussion of the principle of a ‘Bill upot ithe 
question of the Speaker leaving the Chait, 
and I gathered from his speech that; ‘in 
point of fact, he thinks there: should’ be 
only one discussion on the principle ‘of s 
measure. That is one of those ques 
upon which it is difficalt to lay down ‘an 
inflexible rule. Great loss ‘of time ‘is sceea- 
sioned by a perpetual reearrenee in’ Com- 
mittee to the principle of a ‘measure 5’ but, 
on the other hand, if from any accide 
there has been no sufficient discussion upon 
the second reading, it: is’ often’ convenien 
to be able:to-.diseuss the prineiple' upoti ‘tt 
Motion for going into! Cotmmittes;’and; at 
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yany rate, I think, it would be :difficult, to 
olay down; any; absolute rule, on. that point. 
jap his second Resolution ‘the, hon. - Mem- 
ber bas oyerlooked:the ease of the Motion 
for, going into Committee, of Supply-being 
made. after8.0'¢lock, which I, am. afraid 
is not & ‘very unusual. oecurrence now-a- 
idays., If the Resolation, were carried as 
dt; stands, it, would, apply, to: 8. 9’elogk 
jin. the, morning:.and .not,,.8...0’elock in 
_the evening. With.respect. to, public Bills 
sheing proceeded with at the stage at which 
_they left off im the,previous Session, that 
yi @ change, which J , confess, | for one, :I 
should, see; with. great satisfaction... It 
; would lead.to a gonsiderable saving of the 
ypublic time. |, 1, q4m,aware there:is some 
ofliference of opinion on the point, and the 
oproposed alteration.could not be.carziad into 
effect, at least.as sespeets both Houses, 
owithout the; passing: of a Bill). The next 
oproposition . is, ,‘‘,that, Bills introduced ‘by 
athe Government, be as, far,as’ is. practica- 
yble, brought .on and, proceeded. with early 
qm the Session,)’;...Hitherto the role has 
ways been enforeed | that. there should ibe 
nly two Government, nights; before Easter. 
One of these bas) to.a great extent been 
ceccupied by Motions upon the adjournment 
cunti), Monday.,; That, 1, hope, will .be ree- 
itified by the new Standing Order, that the 
Movernment, night shall be, Thursday in- 
Stead of Friday. But the'two Government 
nights before Easter are often occupied by 
Estimates, and upon going into Committee 
af Supply, very. often half the night is con- 
sumed by other, Motions. | It is, therefore, 
not easy for the Government.to make great 
progress with their Bills, before Easter. 
«With; respect to \the consideration: of this 
Aubject by the Government during the re- 
ess, that, of course, is easily effected, but 
‘the great difficulty.is:when propositions are 
dade to,rinduee| the House to adopt itheni. 
I hope, however, that; if a, Committee be 
Appointed early next, Session, they will be 
able to, suggest sem, practi¢al means for 
@Miecting an object;which all wast desire to 
apo accomplished, | ,,;.\; ni 

Ma... NEWDEGATE |. said, the bon. 
‘Member for Dumfries {Mr.'\E wart): enter- 


itained the belief that jit-was necessary to 
establish a limit to their) proceeding - after 
& certain, hour, ofthe night, he (Mri, New- 


degate) had, previously: urged.the necessity 
for, a, similar limpfations ; he had. proposed 
@®Jimit | after one .inz:the, morning, «Hoh. 

gmbers. would, forgive. him; for remindisg, 
dhem, that ong of the beat tules, would be! 


shat, Goyerament) husiness; only. should be 


fue BI HTB6O | 
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strietly adhered to. The attempt to »iad- 
wauee the Bills of private Members on Go- 
vernment nights, necessarily at late ‘hours 
and) in thin houses, frequently led \to/mi- 
norities being foreed to use the forms: of 
the, House—which, though often abused 
were, after. all, , the great protection, for 
freedom of discussion and the protection of 
the country against hasty and, bad legisla- 
tion... He quite agreed with..the two last 
suggestions of the hon, Member, as he be- 
lieved that a great, deal depended upon 
the Government introducing their measures 
earlier, in the Session.| If it were. found 
that two nights a week before Easter were 


not sufficient forthe Government, business 


he| thought that the House.would be more 
likely to consider the propriety. of grait- 
ing, the) Government more days by beiag 
early informed of, what) Bills the, .Govern- 
ment proposed,, No more important Com- 
mittee had ever sat on this subjeet than 
that of, 1848,\0n which Sir Robert, Peel 
served, and before which M. Guizot, as to 
the practice in France, and Mr. Curtis, as 
to the practice in America, gave evidenee. 
That Committee strongly recommended 
the Government to consider it an impor- 
tant part of their funetions to use their in- 
fluence in regulating the business and pre- 
ecedings of the House, and he (Mr..New- 
degate) believed that they could not better 
use their, power than by adhering. to the 
determination not to allow private Mem- 
bers }to usurp the nights allotted to'Go- 
vernment business, and, above all by; the 
earlier introduction of such business,, as 
they intended to submit tothe judgment 
of Parliament during the Session, 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he had 
never known the public business of the 
House conducted in so unsatisfactory a 
manner as it had been during the present 
Session. Hon. Members were called on to 
assemble at noon, and to continue sitting 
till) 2,.3;.and 4 o'clock in. the morning; 
and; after all, there was no time properly 
to examine the great measures before the 
House. Consequently a great portion of 
one Session after another was occupied in 
amending Bills passed in the antecedent 
Session... It was the end of July and the 
-Miseellaneous ‘Estimates were scarcely 
commenced. There -was a -period) when 
the Government :agreed to! the principle 
whieh :.the date -Mr:. Brotherton . insisted 
Aipon,,.that no ) new : business: should:obe 
brought forward. after 12 o'clock at night, 


and. themotine was not wasted, ias-it had 
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been in the present Session, by sittings; how soon an altered state of things might 
continued until 2 or 3 o’clock in. the morn-; arise. He should, therefore, be sorry to 
ing. He entirely concurred in the Motion | give up those opportunitiés, either for dis. 
of the hon, Member for Dumfries. The | eussion, or even for impeding the progress 
House had been'sitting for six months, and | of public business, should a sense’ of public 
what had it to show for its labours except | duty compel hon. Members, under pegu- 
some important measures brought forward | }jar cireumstances, to resort to them, He 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor ; doubted, too, whether any regulations whieh 
of the Exchequer? He often felt for the | might be made would not be easily evaded, 
drudgery which Mr. Speaker was called and he thought it would: be’ better if ‘the 
on to undergo, and the noble Lord at the | House could be prevailed on to return 
head of the Government exhibited an ex-/ little more to what used to'be the custom 
traordinary example of industry by sitting | for many years after the periodowhen he 
im the House till the latest hour, What! first sat in Parliament. There now ‘ex. 
was wanted, however, was not mere drud-! jsted a system of constantly adjourning 
gery, but that the business of the country | debates, and with what result? Simply 
should be conducted on rational principles. | this, that there never was thé same au- 

Mr. HADFIELD said, he regretted as} dience on two nights, and the House, :on 
much as any one the great waste of time every night after the first. night’s discus. 
which had taken place in the conduct of | sion, was almost empty for three or ‘four 
business. There were certain constitutional | hours while Members went away to dinner. 
rules which should be respected, such as | Such a state of things was most discrédit- 
that the statement of grievances should! able, and must strike’ with astonishmeit 
precede the grant of Supplies, but there | the strangers who were permitted to’ be 


were besides such a variety of means of 
throwing dust in the eyes of the House 
that the House really could not get on 
with its business. The statement made 
yesterday by the noble Lord at the head 
of the Government would be sympathised 
in by the whole country. Justice was 
really not done to the Executive Govern- 
ment for their endeavours to carry on the 
business, and they were literally prevented 
from passing great measures by the course 
of proceedings adopted. He thought the 
suggestion thrown out by the Secretary of 
State, respecting a Committee sitting from 
time to time, of great importance, and he 
implored the uoble Lord at the head of the 
Government to recommend, with his great 
influence, some mode of conducting the 
business of the House which would be 
ratisfactory to the country. 

Lorp HOTHAM said, he felt bound to 
declare, though no one was more convinced 
than himself of the great waste of time 
which constantly took place in that House, 
that he should witness with great regret 
any curtailment of those opportunities for 
discussion which any hon. Member might 
think it his duty to avail himself of, It 
must be recollected that the frequent op- 

ortunities for discussion, to which allusion 
had been made, were intended principally 


for the protection of Members sitting on 
the Opposition side of the House; and, 
though ,it did not now seem likely that a 
necessity would occur for the use of these! 





opportunities, still there was no knowing 


Mr. W. Williams 


present to hear the debates. The result 
of this system of constantly adjourning de- 
bates was ‘not to bring fresh light on’ the 
discussion, but to give, night after night, 
an opportunity for prepared speeches ‘to 
be made by hon. Members, who, perhaps, 
never heard a word of the first discussion, 
and who, the moment after making their 
speeches, went away, and were seen no 
more until the division, Formerly, no hon, 
Member thought of speaking on an import- 
ant question without listening to the debate 
upon it, or of making an attack onthe 
conduct of any one without waiting to hear 
his reply. Now everything was changed 
in that respect. He believed that if hon. 
Members could only be convinced that these 
adjournments of debates only wasted:time, 
and could be induced not to speak except 
when absolutely necessary, it would’ tend 
more to remedy the inconvenience now ex- 
perienced than any compulsory rules such 
as were now proposed. He thought some 
alteration in the mode of managing the 
business was absolutely necessary, and he 
would not object to the proposition of the 
right hon. Secretary of State for a Com- 
mittee, though he doubted whether it would 
be the means of introducing an efficacious 
remedy, 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Notice taken that, Forty Members were 
not present ; House counted ; and Forty 
Members not being present, yr 


House adjourned ata quarter 
before Nine o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, August 1, 1860. 


Miworss.] Pusuic Bits. — 1° Stamp Duties 
(No. 2). 


ATTORNEYS, SOLICITORS, PROCTORS, 
AND CERTIFICATED CONVEYANCERS 
BILL.—_COMMITTEE, 


Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee. 

(In. the Committee. ) 

Clause 19 withdrawn. 

Clauses 20 and 21 agreed to. 

Clause 22.(Provision for Costs in Matters 
of, Lunacy in case of Death). 

Mr. EDWIN. JAMES moved that the 
elause be struck out. 

Mr. MURRAY supported the elause. 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘* That 
the Clause stand part-of the Bill.” 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 6; 
Noes 34: Majority 28. 

Clause’ 23 (All future Authorities to ad- 
minister Oaths or take Acknowledgments 
to be registered). ) 

Mr. MALINS wished to say, with re- 
spect to the clause which had just been 
negatived, that the clause was struck out 
merely with a view to the introduetion of a 
modified clause on the same subject on the 
bringing up of the Report. 

Mr. MURRAY said, that he thought 
the Committee did not quite understand 
the nature of the clause on which they had 
divided. [ Order. } 

Mr. MASSEY said, the clause now be- 
fore the House was the 23rd Clause. 

Clause agreed to ; as were the remaining 
Clauses. 

Mr. MOWBRAY moved the following 
Clause :-— 

“All persons who, previously to the passing of 
this|\Act, shall have been duly admitted and en- 
rolled Attorneys or Solicitors. of the Courts of the 
Counties Palatine of Lancaster and Durham, or 
either of them, shall and may be admitted and 
enrolled Attorneys and Solicitors’ of the High 
Court of Chancery, and in Her Majesty’s Supe- 
riox Courts of Law at Westminster, in pursuance 
of the provisions of this Act, without further ex- 
amination, upon payment of such fees and duty 
as by law required ; Provided always, That such 
admission and enrolment be perfected on or before 


the first day of Trinity Term, one thousand eight 
hundred and sixty one.” 


Clause added tv the Bill. 


Mr: HENLEY said, that the Bill had 
passed through Committee somewhat in a 
hurry, without, he ventured to say, many 
Members of that House knowing what was 
new in’ it; and he hoped the hon. Gentle- 
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man who had charge of the Bill would 
agree to have it reprinted. 

Mr. MALINS said, that no doubt the 
Bill had passed very unexpectedly through 
Committee, and he would advise his hon. 
Friend who had charge of the Bill to adopt 
the suggestion of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, and have the Bill reprinted. 

Mr. MURRAY said, he had no objec- 
tion to the course proposed. 

House resumed, 

Bill reported, with Amendments; as 
amended, to be considered on Wednesday 
next, and to be printed, [Bill 303. ] 


METROPOLIS LOCAL MANAGEMENT 
ACT AMENDMENT BILL,—COMMITTEE, 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

Mr. BRADY moved an Amendment that 
the Nlouse do go into Committee on the 
Bill on that day three months, He did so 
because he was convinced that the Bill 
proposed to inflict great injustice upon 
large districts of the Metropolis. He did 
not wish to reflect upon the Commissioners 
of Sewers, for they were now happily a 
defunct body; but they had borrowed a 
sum of no less than £200,000 for the 
purpose of carrying out the drainage of 
the Metropolis. The whole, or the greater 
part of this sum, had been expended on 
the districts bordering the river—in Cam- 
berwell the sum expended was no more 
than £350, and in Wandsworth not a 
single farthing. Yet now this Bill pro- 
posed that these outlying districts should 
repay a large portion of the money that 
had been borrowed by the extinct Commis- 
sioners. But was it right and fair that 
these parishes should be mulcted to pay 
money that had not been expended for their 
benefit, and for works which could do them 
no possible good, while at the same time 
they were required to carry on their own 
works at their own expense? The Bill, 
moreover, gave the most arbitrary powers 
to the Board of Works—powers which 
were wholly unconstitutional, and which 
might be exercised to the injury of pro- 
perty in the Metropolis. The powers which 
the Bill proposed to give to auditors were 
of a most astounding character, and such 
as ought not to be conferred on any unpaid 
officers who were not responsible. A power, 
for instance, was given to the Board of 
Works to assess parishes ; and if the au- 
thorities of the parish did not make a rate 


h, 
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to raise that assessment, the Board had 
the power of making a rate themselves 
and.of enforcing it by distress warrant. 
The Board of Works. |:ad also power to 
institute legal proceedings against parishes 
which objected to. conform to their arbitrary 
behests, and, not only to oblige them to 
pay the rates imposed on them, but also 
the costs and expenses of the legal pro- 
ecedings. There was one clause in the 
Bill which he would eall, the confiscation 
Clause. It proposed to confer a power on 
the Board of Works of a most outrageous 
and. uncenstitutional character, inasmuch 
as it would enable them to effect the forci- 
ble removal of any houses which did not 
come within the circle of their approval. 
He knew that the House was always, and 
properly, réluctant to override what had 
been done by a Committee of the House; 
but he thought that the present was an ex- 
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Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, the, Bill 
gave extraordinary powers to the Board of 
Works, at whose instigation, it. had been, 
brought forward, and sufficient. time, had 
not been allowed for its consideration by. 
the different parishes. He would, ask. the 
| Home Seeretary whether if the Bill passed 
| this House, there was any chance. of its 
being passed by the other House ? 

Mr: EVANS trusted that the Bill would 
not be passed in its present shape. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, he did not 
see any resemblance between the present 
measure and that which the House had just 
| postponed. The Votes for Disqualified 
| Candidates Bill was, admitted. not, to, be 
| urgent, and might be delayed without harm 
| until next Session; but the; present, mea, 
| sure, which was substantially a private Bill, 
_ had been fourteen days before a Seleet Com; 


| . . 
/mittee, great expense had been jmeurred 





ceptional ease, and that there was quite suffi- | both by the promoters and the) opponents; 
cient to induce the House to take the course | and if the House refused to proceed, with 
which he by his Amendment proposed, lit, the whole of that labour and expense 

CotoxeL FRENCH seconded the Amend- | would be thrown away, Unless a ease of 
ment. The House had just decided that | necessity existed, the House should not re- 


a Bill brought in by a private Member con- | fuse to go into Committee upon the Bill, 
taining ouly four clauses and recommended | Some Gentlemen had talked as if the rule 
by a Committee and assented to by Her! of the Lords, was inflexible. To what) ex- 


Majesty’s Government (the Votes for Dis- | tent it could be shown that the Bill was an 
qualified Candidates Bil) ought not to be | urgent one, or whether the House of Lords, 
considered at this late period of the Ses-| in applying what he must call au extremely 
sion. It would, therefore, be inconsistent | inconvenient rule, would take iuto conside, 
to go into the consideration of the present | ration the expenses which had been /in- 
Bill, which was also brought in by a private | curred, he could not pretend to say;, but if 
Member, but contained no less than one|a case of urgency could be made out, for 
hundred clauses. the Bill, and if, as he believed, there was 
Amendment ptoposed, /no material opposition to a large number 
“Po leave out from the word “That? to the end | of the clauses, he saw no reason. why, the 
of the Question, in order to add the words ‘this; House should not agree to the Motion for 
House will, upon this day three months, resolve | going into Committee. The Amendments; 
itself into the said Committee.” to which the right hon, Gentleman, .the 
—instead thereof. Member for Oxfordshire had referred, con- 
Mr. HENLEY said, he did not wish to | sisted of new clauses, which, formed, no part 
say one word upon the general merits of | of the Bill itself, and which might be ne- 
the Bill; it partook of the nature of a/ gatived, If the promoters, by omitting.a 
private Bill, dealt with a very difficult and few clauses, and modifying others, eould in 
complicated subject, and had excited great | a moderate time induce the House to pass 
difference of opinion. It was not likely | the Bill, he thought it. would be, worth 
that the House of Lords would look at such | their while to go into Committee, at, once, 
a measure at this period of the Session, | The House was now asked to postpone 
He observed that there were no fewer. than | everything ; but he doubted whether, they 
twelve Amendments upon the paper, each | would have more time to discuss this, Bill 
of which, would probably require a. whole | next Session than they had now, ) 
day, to itself, and all of which had, per-| Mr. TITE said, he introduged) this Bill 
haps,. been rejeeted by the Select, Com-| at the end of last Session, with the distinet 
mittee... It would be # mere waste of time | purpose that it should be referred, to. every 
to proceed further with the Bill, with the vestry in the Metropolitan district,, It.was 
perfect certainty that it could not be en-|so referred; the, vestrics, amounting. to 
tertained by the other House this Session. thirty-seven, forwarded. ta: the Board of 


Mr. Brady 
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Works their objections, amendments, and 
suggestions; and that body, after long dis- 
éussion, agreed to the Bill in the shape in 
which it was sent to the Select Commit: 
fee. It was before the Committee fourteen 
days, and thirty counsel were employed 

on it. For some time it was entirely 
inopposed ; and even now there was no 
reat opposition to the Bill as it stood. 
The matter pressed extremely. Parlia- 
ment had empowered the Board of Works 
to make seventy miles of sewers for the 
general drainage of the Metropolis, and to 
raise and spend £3,000,000. The Board 
was raising £300,000 a year; it was under 
contracts to the amount of £1,000,000 ; 
and, with the assistance of the Legislature, 
it would soon be able to complete the whole 
ef the great work intrusted to it. But 
there were some minute difficulties in the 
way, which the present Bill proposed to 
remove. The Board of Works required no 
arbitrary powers; they wished only for the 
removal of obstacles which prevented the 
completion of a great work. He trusted 
tle House of Lords would relax their rule 
in favour of a measure of great public im- 

rtance. 

Mr. LIDDELL suggested that the pro- 
thoters of the Bill should ascertain, as a 
matter of fact, whether the Lords would 
entertain the Bill before the Commons were 
asked to proceed further with it. 

Mr. JOHN LOCKE denied the assertion 
of the hon. Member for Leitrim (Mr. Brady) 
that the Bill would inflict any injustice 
tpon the outlying distriets of the Metro- 
polis. All the Metropolitan parishes had 
been benefited by the expenditure of the 
Commissioners of Sewers; and it was only 
fair that they should contribute towards it. 
The Bill simply left the law in its present 
state. He thought it very desirable that 
they should proceed with the Bill. 

Mr. EDWIN JAMES thought, in jus- 
tice to the hon. Member for Bath (Mr, 
Tite), who had taken great trouble with 
this measure, that they should go into 
Committee. There were clauses in the 
Bill to whieh ‘he had serious objection; but 
if'the hon. Member for Bath would consent 
to modify these clauses, he thought they 
were bound to go into Committee and en- 
deavour to pass the micasure, which was 
absolutely necessary for the prosecution of 
Works that had already been undertaken. 
It was not becoming that that House should 
refuse to proceed with a measure because 
the Lords might réfuse to entertain it. 

Mr. MALINS said, he had at first been 
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disposed to vote in favour of the Amend- 
ment; but after hearing the statement of 
the hon. Member for Bath, he must recon- 
mend the House to consider tle Bill in 
Committee. ' 

Question put, That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Quession. 

The House divided :—Ayes 71; Noes 
13': Majority 58. 

Main Question put, and agreed to, 

House in Committee; 

Mr. Massey in the Chair. 

Clause 1 (Debt in respect of Counters 
Creek Works, and Part of Debt in respect 
of Ravensbourne Works, redistributed and 
made payable out of Moneys borrowed on 
the Security of the Main Drainage Rate). 

Mr. BRADY opposed proceeding with 
the Bill, and moved that the Chairman do 
report progress. 

After some diseussion, Motion with- 
drawn, and clause agreed to. 

Clauses 2 to 45 were also agreed to. 

Clause 46 (Communications with Main 
Sewers). 

Mr. GRANT DUFF said, the House 
was too thin to discuss a measure of so 
much importance, and, therefore, moved 
that the Chairman report progress. 

Motion negatived. Clause added. 

Clauses “7 to 107 agreed to. 

Mr. EVANS moved a clause provid- 
ing that the Board of Works should not 
charge Chiswick to the extent of more than 
£1,251 7s. 6d., mstead of £5,344 10s. 5d., 
at present charged and apportioned against 
that parish. 

Clause (Metropolitan Board of Works 
not to charge Chiswick beyond £1,251 
7s. 6d). 

Brought up, and read 1°. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘That the Clause be now read a second 
time.” 

Mr. FREDERICK PEEL did not deny 
that a hardship was inflicted upon Chiswick, 
as well as upon other parishes, by the pro- 
posed apportionment; but if some parishes 
were relieved, others must be proportion- 
ately burdened. The Select Committee, 
after fully investigating this question, pro- 
nounced unanimously against the new prin- 
ciple of parochial distribution, and against 
the'clause now moved. They thus left the 
law precisely as it stood before ; for what 
was now asked was that the assessment 
under the old system should be altered, al- 
though it was distinctly ratified by the Act 
of 1855. 

Mr. LEVESON GOWER said, that a 
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gross injustice, almost amounting to con- 
fiscation, would be inflieted upon the pa- 
rishioners of Chiswick if this clause were 
rejected. The money they were now call- 
ed upon to pay was for works whieh had 
not given them any direct or indirect be- 
nefit whatever. Chiswick had not had a 
fair opportunity of being heard before the 
Committee. With regard to the Bill, there 
had been a strong impression out of doors 
that it would not be proceeded with, and 
many hon. Members were accordingly ab- 
sent who would otherwise have been most 
anxious to take part in the proceedings. 
To go on with the Bill now would be a 
mere waste of time. Something had been 
said about it being referred to a Select 
Committee of the other House when it was 
sent up there; but at this period of the 
Session was there the most remote chance 
of the appointment of any such Committee? 
At all events, if the House resolved to 
proceed with the measure, they ought to 
perform a manifest act of justice towards 
Chiswick by inserting this clause. 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, that his 
difficulty in assenting to this clause was, 
that Chiswick did not stand alone, and 
that if this clause were agreed to the 
Committee would have no option but to 
reinsert the clauses in favour of other 
parishes which had been rejected by the 
Select Committee, after mature investiga- 
tion of all the cireumstancez connected with 
the history of the Metropolitan sewage. 
Tbe question had been fully discussed by 
the Select Committee, and, under the cir- 
cumstances, he thought the House had no 
option but to abide by their decision. 

Mr. BRADY thought it a singular ar- 
gument to lay down, that because an equal 
injustice had been done to other parishes 
that sustained by Chiswick should not be 
redressed. It must be remembered that 
the parishes whose claims had been so 
summarily rejected by the Select Com- 
mittee had not been permitted the op- 
portunity of being heard. 

Mr. H. B. SHERIDAN was surprised 
that a Bill of such importance had pass- 
ed through Committee so quietly. On the 
part of the parishioners of Fulham he 
protested against their being called upon 
to pay debts to which they had been no 
parties whatever, and for which they had 
received no return, He moved that the 
Chairman do leave the Chair; not because 
he opposed the clause proposed, but with a 
view to prevent further discussion on this 
measure. 


Mr. Leveson Gower 
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Mr. HENLEY said, that this was what 
called a hybrid measure, being of neithe¢ 
an exclusively private nor public character, 
Now, in the ease of private Bills, it would 
be necessary that any new clause proposed 
should have been approved by the Seleet 
Committee; and he wished to ask’ thé 
Chairman whether the same precautions 
were not necessary in regard to Bills of 
this nature. 

Tae CHAIRMAN said, the law and 
practice of the House with respect to 
hybrid Bills was so confused and unde: 
fined that he should feel it difficult to 
lay down any rule on the subject. Tt 
did appear inconsistent that elauses should 
be proposed in a general Committee of the 
House upon a Bill the clauses of which had 
undergone investigation before a Select 
Committee. As this, however, had beet 
introduced as a public Bill, he could not 
say that such a course was inadmissible. 

Mr. AYRTON hoped that the whole 
proceedings of the Select Committee to 
which the Bill had been referred would ‘not 
be reversed upon one ease of alleged hard- 
ship, such as that now brought under their 
notice. It was impossible to consider the 
clause proposcd without recommitting the 
Bill, and going over the whole investigation 
again. Chiswick would derive immense ad- 
vantage from the operations of the Board 
of Works, and it ought to be thankfal 
that it had such a body to attend to its 
interests. 

Viscount ENFIELD supported the 
clause, not only in the interests of Chis- 
wick, but of the whole Metropolis. He 
was quite certain that if the House ge- 
nerally had known that a Bill of this im- 
portant character was coming on, affecting 
the vital interests of the Metropolis, there 
would have been a much fuller attendanee, 
The measure was fraught with injustice to 
many parts of London, and other cases of 
hardship besides that of Chiswick might 
have been brought forward if fuller time 
had been given. He should therefore sap- 
port the Moticn to report progress. 

Mr. HUBBARD also thought that time 
should be given to consider what was the 
true character of the Bill. As an instance 
of the injustice done by it he might cite 
the ease of the great docks. | The cost of 
drainage of the parishes in which they 
were situated was a mere trifle, but that 
source of expense would now be multiplied 
twofold, fourfold, nay, tenfold. Why should 
those properties be taxed for the advantage 


of districts lying outside their barriers? 
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Sm GEORGE: LEWIS did not know | 


whatJength of time for the consideration 


of a, Bill would, satisfy some hon. Members. | 
This,measure! had. been. before the House | 
for.a whole Session; it had been referred | 


to a Select Committee, where it bad under- 
gone the most deliberate investigation, and 
the Committee decided on rejecting the 
principle eontained in these clauses. If 
the Bill were passed in its present shape, 
it. would pass without prejudice, and the 
hon. Member’s proposal might be renewed 
in another Session, But the Motion that 
the Chairman do leave the chair would de- 
feat the whole Bill, merely because it did 
not contain certain clauses which some hon. 
Members thought it ought to have. In 
his opinion that would be very unreason- 
able.. He did not pretend that he had 
gone into the details of the measure. He 
founded his judgment upon the deeision of 
the Committee, which was the usual course 
adopted by the House with respect to diffi- 
eult and intricate questions of this sort, 
If the House at large attempted to decide 
such questions, not 365 days and 365 
nights would suffice to get through the 
business ; but if any Gentleman thought 
that. this debt should be repartitioned 


among the various parishes they might re: 
vive the question next year, 

Mr. BRADY said, he should give the 
Bill all the opposition in his power, know- 
ing perfectly well that it would perpetrate 
a grievous wrong upon a large portion of 


the Metropolis. Then again, as the Chair- 
man had given no decision upon the point 
referred to him, they were legislating in 
the dark, without knowing whether they 
had power to discuss these clauses or not. 

Mr. JOHN LOCKE said, that if the 
Bill were even defeated, Chiswick and other 
parishes would stand in no better position. 
Tke Metropolitan Board in 1855 decided 
the ratio in which these parishes shonld be 
taxed, and if the Bill passed it would not 
make the slightest difference in the propor- 
tion which they had to contribute. With 
regard to the docks, he was told that they 
did more to pollute the Thames than any 
manufactory. on its barks, In the docks 
the water was cooped up, and after receiv- 
ing all sorts of abominations was discharged 
into the river to make that worse which 
was bad enough before. Chiswick itself 
would derive great. benefit if the Thames 
were made a pellucid stream. It. was 
monstrous to say that any injustice had 
been done torny parish through not being 
heard. before the Committee. 
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Si HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, he 
should support the Motion that the Chair- 
man do leave the chair, because he thought 
the Bill involved an. important question 
which'a Committee of that House was not 
in a position to decide. An enormous 
taxing power would be conferred by the 
Bill, and at this late period of the Session 
he did not think such a measure could be 
properly dealt with. The 6th Clause gave 
the Metropolitan Board of Works power to 
assess in any part. of the Metropolis such 
sums as in its jadgment it should think fit. 
He admitied that the Act of 1855 required 
amendment ; but, looking at the period of 
the Session, he did not think this was the 
time to deal with a Bill eontaining upwards 
of 100 clauses. He should, therefore, sup- 
port the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Dudley, in order that the subject might be 
properly considered in the next Session of 
Parliament, 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, he thought 
nothing could be more irregular than the 
course which was now taken. The hon. 
Member (Sir Henry Willoughby) supported 
the Motion that the Chairman do leave the 
chair, upon the question of an additional 
Clause, and gave as a reason for supporting 
that Motion that he objected to the 6th 
elause, which had already been agreed to. 
He (Sir George Lewis) was informed that, 
substantially, that 6th clause was in the 
existing Act. The Metropolitan Board of 
Works had submitted a long Bill to the 
eonsideration of a Seleet Committee. There 
were in that Bill some clauses referring to 
a repartition of an existing debt, which 
had been contracted under the powers of 
the present Act. The question was argued 
before the Committee, who did not think a 
repartition was desirable. That was no 
reason for rejecting a Bill which contained 
many clauses not touching that question in 
apy way. If this Bill were thrown out, 
the Metropolitan Board of Works would 
come next Session with a Bill substantially 
the same, but would probably refrain from 
introducing those clauses ; so that even if 
hon. Gentlemen should sueceed in this most 
unusual proceeding it was doubtful whe- 
ther they would obtain the object they had 
in. view, 

Mr. H: B. SHERIDAN said, the ob- 
jection was that the clause would enable 
the Metropolitan Board of Works to call 
upon all the pa~ishes of London for old as- 
sessments to pay off old debts. The parish 
of Fulham had asked to be heard before 
the Committee, but was refused. 
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Motion made, and Question put, “ That 
the Chairman do now leave the Chair.”” 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 46; 
Noes 93: Majority 47. 

Question again proposed, “That the 
Clause be now read a second time.”’ 

Mr. BRADY repeated a question which 
had been put by the right hon. Member for 
Oxfordshire (Mr. Henley), to which no de- 
cided answer had been given by the Chair- 
man, as to whether the Committee were 
justified in diseussing this clause. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, it was quite 
open to hon. Members to propose additional 
clauses to the Bill. The fact of its being 
a hybrid Bill, and having been examined 
by a Select Committee, did not deprive a 
Committee of the Whole House of the 
power of entertaining the question of new 
clauses. 

Mr. H. B. SHERIDAN said, that as 
the parish of Fulham had been ‘refused a 
hearing, he should move that the Chair- 
man report progress. 

Mr. SOTHERON ESTCOURT under- 
stood that the question now raised had 
been raised before the Committee. [**No.”’ 
The Bill was one which the House had felt 
itself unable to determine upon, and there- 
fore intrusted it to a Select Committee. It 
was true that this was a hybrid Bill, and 
that fact necessarily caused some inconve- 
nience in dealing with it. The Bill was 
partly a private and partly a public Bill, 
and inasmuch as it affected private inte- 
rests, it was necessary that it should un- 
dergo a preliminary inquiry before the 
Examiner, in order to aseertain whether 
private interests were sufficiently guarded, 
and it was then sent to a Select Commit- 
tee. Ifa Committee of the Whole House 
were to assent to tle clause now proposed, 





they might be taking upon themselves to 
insert a clause which affected private inte- 
rests, but whieh had not passed through { 
the usual stages of preliminary inquiry, | 
and therefore he hoped the clause would 
not be agreed to. Ile was inclined to ae- 
cept the Bill as the Select Committee had 
agreed to it, having no reason to infer that 
they had not maturely and fairly consi- 
dered it. 

Mr. EVANS hoped the Motion for re- 
porting progress would not be pressed. 
The pvint which they were now discussing 
had not been diseussed before the Selvet 
Committee, as Chiswick was not  repre- 
sented by counsel. 


Mr. BRADY urged ‘tlre hon: Member 





for Dudley to persist in lis Motion. | The 
Mr. H. B. Sheridan 
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right hon. Member’ for Wilts ‘said: he was 
disposed to accept the decision of ‘the Se 
lect Committee, although the Chairmamef 
that Committee admitted that injustice had 
been done to some parties. The fact was, 
he repeated, that those parties were not 
represented before the Committee. 

Srr HENRY WILLOUGHBY support. 
ed the Motion for reporting progress.) Die 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary 
had said substantially that the same clause 
as the 6th Clause of this Bill! was in 'the 
Act of 1855; but the 6th Clause:of: the 
Bil) repealed the 170th section of the Act 
of 1855, and conferred wider discretionary 
powers upon the Metropolitan Board . 
Works. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he had before! ex- 
pressed an opinion that the Committee 
would find a difficulty in dealing with 
twelve new clauses, which were to be pro- 
posed, and he was confirmed in that opinion 
by the present discussion. They were not 
now asked to take the Bill as it came frem 
the Committee, but to adopt new clauses, 
This was the second of those clauses, and, 
he would. ask, what chance was there’ of 
disposing of all of them ? There were vary- 
ing statements as to the ‘parties having 
been heard; and with a knowledge of that 
fact he would put it to the supporters of 
this Bill whether there was any chance of 
its passing in ‘* another place.’” If there 
was no chance, was it not worse than use- 
less ‘to consume further time in discussing 
it now ? 

Viscount ENFIELD said, he had yop- 
posed the Bill, but, after the last division, 
he wouid not seek further to obstruct its 
progress. He would, however, remind the 
hon. Member for Bath that there) were 
eleven new clauses still to be: diseussed, 
and ventured to ask the hon, Member wha- 
ther he had any assuranee: that in: ‘ an- 
other placc’’ this Bill would be regarded 
as one of such urgency as to be accepted 
at this period of the Session. 

Sm FITZROY KELLY wished +to put 
a question of a similar nature. Had»the 
hon. Member for Bath the least expeetation 
that a Bill which effected a total revolution 
in the entire system of taxation of the Me- 
tropolis would be able to pass into law this 
Session ? 

Mr. MALINS said, he had supported 
the Bill, believing it to be a measnre of ur- 
gency, and accepting the decision of! the 
Select Committee upon it; but the question 
now raised was not one which the Commit- 
tee had decided upon. . 1f the liability was 
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toybe thrown on the outlying parishes with- 
out their having been heard, he certainly 
would oppose the Bill, 

Mr. PEEL said, the liability continued 
exactly as if was Jaid down in the Act of 
1855. It was true that at almost the last 
meeting of the Committee one or more of 
these parishes prayed to be heard; but the 
Committee had already decided the ques- 
tion at issuc on general grounds, and de- 
clined to enter into particular cases. 

Mr. TITE said, that in a certain sense 
every one of these parishes had been heard, 
though technically they might not have 
been before the Committee, because that 
view of their position which they urged, 
was the same as that introduced into the 
Bill itself by the Metropolitan Board. The 
intent of the Bill was to effect a very im- 
portant Amendment in the Acts which eon- 
stituted the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
and to remove certain difficulties whieh lay 
in the way of carrying out the main drain- 
age system of the Metropolis. He believed 
the Bill to be a very useful measure ; but 
he must, of course, leave the House to de- 
cide upon it on its own merits. As to the 
question proposed to him as to what the 
House of Lords might or might not do, he 
was unable to give the House any informa- 
tion, but it appeared to him that all they 
had to do, was to proeeed with a measure 
of great publie value without reference to 
such considerations. 

Mr. Atperman SALOMONS. was in 
favour of the Bill, which had been mueh 
improved since it was first introduced. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS hoped the 
hon. Member for Dudley would not go to a 
division. 

Motion made, and Question put, “* That 
the Chairman do report Progress, and ask 
leave to sit again.”” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 22; 
Noes 114: Majority 92. 

Question put, ‘* That the Clause be now 
read a second time.”’ 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 26 ; 
Noes 110 : Majority 84. 

Mr. H. B. SHERIDAN again moved, 
that the Chairman report Progress. 

Viseount Enrreip, Sir Joun “HELLEY, 
and Mr. DexpEs, deprecated sueh a mode 
of opposition. 

Motion negatived. 

Mr. HUBBARD moved the following 
clause :— 


= No order for payment of any sum of money 
shall be made ‘by ‘any district ‘board upon’ any 
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Act firstly above recited, except for the amount 
of expenses actually incurred, or about to be in- 
curred, within each parish or place respectively 
tor which a general rate or a lighting rate may, 
under the 158th and 161st sections of the said Act 
be raised and levied, or for an amount of sewerage 
expenses equal to the outlay incurred, or about to 
be incurred, on behalf of each parish or place, or 
for an amount named in a precept from the Me- 
tropolitan Board of Works as charged upon the 
specific parish or place ; and if ‘any dispute arise 
as to what are expenses or outlay incurred within 
or on behalf of any parish or place, the parish or 
place ‘on which any order shall have been made 
for payment may, within two months after the 
service of such order, appeal to the’ Metropolitan 
Board of Works, which shall hear both sides in 
open Court, and whose decision upon the matter 
shall be final.” 
Clause brought up, and read 1°. 


Mr. SOTHERON ESTCOURT wished 
to know how the clause would work in the 
case of a sewer passing through two. pa- 
rishes of equal rateable value. Suppose 
the sewer were a mile long in one parish 
and only half a mile in the other. It 
might be assumed that both parishes would 
be equally benefited ; but under the clause 
would not one parish pay twice as much as 
another ? 

Mr, PEEL said, that the Select Com- 
mittee had carefully considered the ques- 
tion now mooted, and had. decided against 
this clause, They held that the expendi- 
ture within a parish was not a just mea- 
sure of the benefit derived by the inbabit- 
ants. Such a principle as was now sought 
to be affirmed was at variance with all 
past legislation. 

Mr. AYRTON imagined that the clause 
had been moved in the interest of the St. 
Katharine Docks Company. Those docks 
were conterminous with the parish, and the 
effect of the clause would be that the Com- 
pany would have all the benefit of the roads 
in the neighbourhood, and would not have 
to pay anything for them. 

Sir FITZROY KELLY said, that this 
clause raised a question of great magni- 
}tude and importance: There were two 
descriptions of rates, the difference be- 
tween which it was important to keep in 
mind, and it was necessary that the Com- 
mittee should consider them both separately. 
The first was the district rate, comprising 
the expenses of paving, lighting, and 
watching. The uniform principle had pre- 
vailed that each parish should provide for 
its own expenditure under these heads. 
It was known to many Members of that 
House that when the Metropolitan Act of 





1855, was under consideration the question 


parish or place entinerated: in’ Schedule B tothe ; of principle involved by this clause was 
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discussed. The prevailing ‘opinion was 
that each parish ought to pny its own 
paving, watehing, and lighting rate as 
heretofore. The Act of 1855 was passed 
under the impression that it did not alter 
the law in this respect, and that, although 
the management of all the parishes might 
beivested in one united: Board, still that 
each parish was to continue to pay the ex- 
penses of its own paving, watehing, and 
lighting. ‘Within the last two years one 
or two districts adopted another interpre- 
tation, and the question arising whether, 
under the terms of the Metropolitan Act 
of 1855 each parish was only bound ‘to 
provide for its own expenditure, a’ court of 
Jaw held the true eonstruetion of the Act 
of Parliament to be that'one general rate 
was to be imposed in proportion to the 
rateable value of each parish. The Court 
of law thus held that that was to be done 
which Parliament had determined, ought 
uot to be done, and the present Bill would 
perpetuate the decision of the court of 
law. Avs an illustration of the working of 
the new principle now embodied in the 
Act he would take two parishes—Aldgate, 
a small and rich parish, and Whitechapel, a 
large and poor parish. If these two parishes 
were thrown into one district and an ex- 
penditure of £5,000 had to be levied— 
Aldgate, if it paid according to the ex- 
penditure within it, would have to--raise 
£1,000, and: Whitechapel £4,000. But 
the change of law consequent upon the 
decision of the court, and which it) was 
proposed to continue by the Bill, would 
reverse. these proportions, and White- 
chapel would probably have ‘to’ pay only 
£2,000, while Aldgate, on’ account) of its 
greater rateable value, would have to pay. 
£3,000. The Committee were ‘therefore 
called upon to decide a question of great 
importance— namely, whether the decision 
ef the Legislature in 1855 should be re- 
versed, or whether the law should remain 
as it had always been, that each parish 
should pay its own expenditure out of the 
rates to be imposed on that particular 
parish.» If \the principle of the Bill were 
affirmed, he saw no reason why hon. Mem- 
bers who were favourable to an equaliza- 
tion of poor rate should not demand, with 
precisely the same justice, that, although 
Aldgate might have very few poor and 
Whitechapel a great many, yet that Ald- 
gate should pay £17,000 a year for poor 
rates, and Whitechapel only £6,000 or 
£7,000. But, while, from. the. earliest 
timeseach parish had not only supported its 
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own poor but provided for its own paving, 
lighting, and watching, the law regulating: 
sewerage proceeded upon ao different prin 
ciple, ‘The first Act passed ‘on this’ subs; 
ject ‘was ‘in the reign’ of Henry VITEy) 
and! this and all other Acts relatingoto 
sewers recognized the principle that, ay 
every one derived benefit from. a common) 
sewer, each parish should contribute ‘rate. 
ably im proportion ‘to the ‘benefit it deriv.) 
ed: Bat the: principle, ‘no ‘benefit; ‘no 
sewer rate,’”” was equally just and unvaty- 
ing. The’ effect of the clause ‘now pro. 
posed he imagined .would be, not that each 
parish would henceforth pay, whether de- 
riving benefit from the sewers ‘or’ not, 
but to continue the law as it had existed 
since the time of Henry VIIilI., that. the 
sewer rate should be levied om those pa- 
rishes, districts or properties which’ bene- 
fited by the rate. Would the Committee 
provide by this, Bill that the owners of 
large. property should be liable to contri. 
bute large sums to: sewer rates when-they 
derived no benefit from the sewers? If 
that were the pleasure of the Committee, 
they must reject the clause of ‘his’ hon. 
Friend (Mr. Hubbard); but- if they were 
of opinion that sewer rates should be imé 
posed upon the old principle of Jaw, they 
would provide that the rate’ should be 
levied upon the owners of ‘sacl property 
ohly as derived benefit from the sewers)! 

Sir JOHN SHELLEY trusted thatthe 
House would support: the decision of the 
Select Committee: up: stairs, which heard 
the whole question argued, and had deeided 
against a similar clause. They certainly 
ought not, upon an incidental Motion of 
this deseription, to reverse 'a prineiple-which 
had always hitherto prevailed, and had’ re- 
ceived the repeated and deliberate. sanction 
of the Legislature. 

Mr. Hl. Bs SHERIDAN: thought itreas 
sonable to enaet that parishes and: districts 
in which no expenditure took’ place, jshould 
| pay no-portion of the sewer'rate. There 
were Metropolitan districts ‘that. had » no 
thing to do-with the main drainage works 

Mr. HUBBARD would answer the ques- 
tion of the right bon, Gentleman (Mr,Ss 
Esteourt) by replying) that if his , clause 
were agreed to, parishes would pay aecord+ 
ing’ to the. benefit they derived. . There 
was no other way of testing: this: benefit, 
except by taking the amount lof work done 
within that patish. He was not noweasks 
ing for a new principle of legislation; but 
only that the law might be left ae it was 
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Ma. EDWIN JAMES, said, that. the 

inciple upon which the court of law had 
decided was, that it was impossible to ap- 
preciate the precise benefit which one par- 
ticular’ portion of a district derived from 
measures of sanitary improvement. That 
was the only common-sense view, and it 
ought 10 be adopted by the House. 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘ That 
the Clause be now.read a second time.” 

. The Committee divided :—Ayes 8; Noes 
114: Majority 106. 

Mr. CAVE moved the following clause, 

(Former exemptions in respect of Paving Rates 
to be allowed.) 

“ And whereas, by the one hundred and sixty- 

fourth and one hundred and sixty-fifth sections of 
the said recited Act, the then existing exemptions 
in respect of sewers rates and lighting rates were 
continued ; and it is just and expedient that the 
like provision should be made in respect, of rates 
for paving expenses; therefore, notwithstanding 
anything in the said recited Acts contained, all 
property, which at the time of the passing of the 
said first recited Act was not liable to be rated for 
paving expenses, shall he exempted from all rates 
to be hereafter made, so far as respects any paving 
expenses.” 
He stated that by the Act of 1855 ex- 
emptions from lighting and sewerage rates 
had been continued; that exemptions from 
paving rates were not specifically conti- 
nued; but the duty was thrown on the 
Vestry by Sect. 159, to assess, paving 
rates according to the benefit enjoyed. 
Now;.in the ease of Dock Companies, a 
large: area was covered with water, and a 
large profit obtained from ships and bonded 
warehouses, for which no use of the pave- 
ments was made. Before the Act of 1855 
by arrangement with. the parish, £15,000 
was fixed as the fair assessment; but when 
that' Act passed the Vestry raised this. to 
£75,000, the amount of the assessment to 
the Poor Rate; and though the Deck Com- 
pany had obtained relief by a decision of 
the: Court of Queen’s Beneh, confirmed, 
after appeal, by the Court of Error, yet as 
that: applied to one rate only, and. there 
were doubts expressed as to the jurisdiction 
of the Courts, the Vestry had again raised 
the assessment. This clause, therefore, 
simply followed the judgment of the Law 
Courts; and there could be no argument in 
favour of exemptions from lighting and 
sewerage rates, which would not apply with 
equal foree to a paving rate. 

‘Mr. AYRTON said, legislation was not 
necessary in reference to the, Dock Com- 
panies; but if they had any complaints: to 
make: ef the operation of the: law,) they 
should have appeared | before the. Select 
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Committee. It would be dangerous to alter 
the Act in the manner proposed. 

Sm FITZROY KELLY advoeated the 
clause, on the ground that it only designed 
to give effect to a decision of the Court ot 
Queen's Bench. 

Mr. BOVILL could not agree with his 
hon. and learned Friend (Sir Fitzroy Kelly) 
as to the exact bearing of the decision in 
the Queen’s Bench as to the question of 
rateability upon the clause under conside- 
ration. 

Sir JAMES GRAHAM asked the hon, 
Gentleman (Mr. Cave) whether the ques- 
tion was raised before the Select Commit- 
tee; and if not, why not? 

Mr. CAVE said, the London Dock Com- 
pany had not been repregented before the 
Select Committee, because this case was 
then still pending; and they were advised 
that it would be better for them to make 
their appeal to the House of Commons. 

After a few words from Sir Joun SHEL- 
LEY against the clause, 

Mr. CAVE said, he would not divide 
the House, lest it might be supposed the 
division had been taken on the merits of 
the clause: but as he saw the feeling of the 
Committee was against him, he should 
withdraw the clause; solely on the ground 
that it had nut been submitted to the Se- 
lect Committee. 

Clause negatived. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS suggested that 
hon, Members should reserve any further 
Amendments for the Report, and let the 
Bill pass through Committee. It was very 
doubtful whether the Bill would pass this 
Session ; but the adoption of the course 
he suggested would give it a chance of 
passing. 

The House resumed ; Bill reported ; as 
amended, to be considered To-morrow. 

And it being Six of the Clock, Mr. 
SPEAKER adjourned the House till Zo- 
morrow, without putting the Question. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, August 2, 1860. 


Minores.]Pusiic Bitts.—3*Mines Regulation and 
Inspection ; Militia ; Metropolitan Police Foree 
(Dockyards); Heritable Securities, dc. (Scot- 
land) ;, Turnpike, Acts Continuance ; Maynooth 
College ; Bank of Ireland (No. 2); Weights 
and Measures (Ireland) ; Sheriff Court Houses 
(Scotland); Common Law Procedure (Ireland) 
Act (1853) Amendment ; Oopyhold and ‘Inclo- 
sure Commissions, &,; Turnpike Trusts Ar- 
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vangements ;| Municipal Corporations . (Ire- 
land) Act Amendment; Prisons (Scotland) ; 
Police and Towns Improvement (Scotland) 
Act Amendment, ' 


JUDICIAL STATISTICS. 
REPORT OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
STATISTICAL CONGRESS. 

Lorp BROUGHAM, in moving for a 
copy of the Report of the International 
Statistical Congress to the Seeretary of 
State on Judicial Statistics, said he took 
it for granted that there would be no ob- 
jection to the production of that document. 
Their Lordships were aware that a Statis- 
tical Congress had been lately held in that 
Metropolis under the presideney of ‘his 
Royal Highness the Prince Consort,’ of 
whom he would only say that that illustrious 
Prince discharged the duties of the high 
office with his usual courtesy and eon- 
descension and with his usual ability and 
learning. He had himself the honour of 


being chosen to preside oyer one of the 
sections of the Congress—namely, that of 
Judicial Statistics; in consequence, no doubt, 
of his having, some yexrs ago, brought 
that subject before their Lordships. Judi- 
cial statistics were absolutely necessary to 
good legislation, indeed to good govern- 


ment, inasmuch as without them they had 
no means of judging of the effect of exist- 
ing laws or of the effects of any alte- 
rations made in them, and without such 
data he considered that legislation had no 
title to be called a science of induction. 
Beside, being chairman of one of the sec- 
tions, he had been requested, in the absence 
of His Royal Highness, to preside over the 
General Meeting of the Congress at which 
the document for which he was about to 
move was unanimously adopted; and, as 
unfortunately for them His Royal Highness 
was nota member of that House, it de- 
volved upon him (Lord Brougham) who had 
made a Report to the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department of their resolu- 
tions, to move their Lordships for its pro- 
duction. As the Report, addressed to the 
Home Department, contained some import- 
ant suggestions, he begged humbly to move 
an Address for its production. 
Motion agreed to. 


MINES REGULATION AND INSPECTION 
BILL. 
THIRD READING. BILL PASSED. 
Bill read 3*, with the Amendments, 
Lora KINNAIRD. aaid, jhe, had, given 
notice of some-Amendments, to. which. he 
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wished toi draw the attention: of the: Housé; 
Thése Amendments had been earefully'pres 
pared, and, with ‘one: exception, agreed to 
by the deputation of:the Miners Assbeia 
tion, by the agents; and by the noble Lord, 
at whose instance ‘several! ‘alterations had 
been made in. the. Bill.» He had also con 
sulted with ‘the hon. Gentleman who so ably 
earried this Bill through the Lower Housé 
of Parliament, and with others who: sup: 
ported him durmg its progress.’ If, theres 
fore, their Lordships adopted: his: Amend: 
ments he had the best reason to beliéve 
they would: not’ be:disagreed from by the 
other House. The first) Amendnient >to 
which he wished to draw attention refetred 
to. what. was: called:the education clause; 
whieh only affected children’ under twelvd 
years of age--an age at which ‘he thought 
children should not. be allowed to: work in 
mines at all. It was considered advisable; 
however, that the rule should: be relaxed; 
provided those between tem and twelve pro: 
duced a certificate that 'they could read and 
write. When the Bill reached their: Lerd- 
ships’ House provision was made to enable 
these children to continue their education 
while employed in the mines, and an Amend: 
ment was introduced providing the: alter. 
native that, if’ not able to read ‘and write; 
they might be employed on producing & 
certifiente from a schoolmaster that they 
were attending school five hours during the 
week, What chance ‘was there that: chil 
dren of that age, after being thirteen or 
fourteen hours at work underground, would 
derive any advantage from education. under 
such circumstances? The Inspector for 
the west of Scotland agreed with him that 
the age of admission to work in mines should 
be restricted to twelve years, and that boys, 
after being at work underground from four 
A.M. till five P.at:, should rather be allowed 
to amuse themselves in the open air than 
be confined in the evening toa sehoolroom: 
The noble Lord concluded by moving at 
Amendment to the second Clause, the effett 
of which was to take away the power of 
employing children under twelve years of 
age, on certificate that they were attending 
school five hours a week. 

Lorp | STANLEY or :ALDERLEY 
hoped. their Lordships would not: agree te 
this: Amendment, which: would: be: :most 
detrimental to. the interests: of. these ‘poor 
cbildren. |The Bill -originally, 'provided 
that all ebildren should, have a certificate, 
and, |in addition to that they were’ to con- 
tinue at; school for a. certain: numberof 
years. The alteration anade by:their, Lords 
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ships was ‘not to strike out this clause, but 
to give to the masters an alternative that, 
while the children were employed, it should 
be obligatory on them to see that they re- 
ceived a certain amount of education. It 
seemed to him that, so far from this being 
an injury to the working classes, it would 
be an’ advantage to them. If the noble 
Lord’s Amendment were adopted, the re- 
sult would be that, young persons would be 
compelled to seek work where the restric- 
tion as’to education was not enforced. 

» fue Duxe or SOMERSET said, it was 
clearly contemplated by the promoters of 
the Bill that the boys should be educated 
while working in the mine ; but. the alter- 
native was still left, that either a boy should 
have learned to read and write before he 
came to the mine, or else that, if he came, 
not having yet acquired that knowledge, 
he should attend school afterwards. He 
thought it would not be fair to set aside 
that arrangement, but the Bill should be 
kept as it now stood. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Loup KINNAIRD then moved the omis- 
sion of the words from Clause 7 (Mines to 
which Part 2 of Act is to extend) ** works 
in connection with: coal, or with any dis- 
used-or exhausted coal mine.’’ He said that 
the effect of retaining these words would 
be to exclude from the operation. of the 
Bill the great majority of iron-stone mines, 
and in Scotland not above twenty mines 
would come under it, while a very large 
proportion ef what were termed black-rag 
mines, employing many thousands of peo- 
ple, would be totally excluded from the 
Act. When the words were adopted it 
was represented that the Act would still 
inelude all the dangerous mines; but a sub- 
sequent inquiry had proved that not to be 
the fact. The Inspeetor’s Report showed 
that many of the iron-stone mines were in 
a dangerous condition, and they had often 
been called upon to report upon the causes 
of those aceidents, explosions of what the 
men called “ sulphur'’ being quite as fre- 
quent. in them as in coal mines. 

Lorp WYNFORD said, that the noble 
Lords most interested in the subject had 
left. town; but at their request he had to 
state that the degree of danger attending 
the working of iron mines was a matter of 
opinion,:and that he did not think there 
was really any more danger attending iron 
mines than. coalmimes. He trusted that 
under these cireanstances the noble’ Duke 
opposite would support the clanse as agreed 
to‘ow a former Oeeasion, | 
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present proposal was in fact to recommit 
the Bill for the convenience of noble Lords 
who did not come down to the House when 
the Bill was discussed at its former stage. 
The Bill was then very fully discussed. 
He himself read several of the extracts 
whieh the noble Lord had just quoted ; 
but after the decision which the House had 
arrived at-he did not feel himself justified 
in sanetioning any interference with. the 
clause. He hoped, therefore, the Amend; 
ment would be withdrawn, especially as it 
would be interfering in some measure with 
the functions of the other House. 

Motion, by leave of the House, with, 
drawn. 

Other Amendments proposed and, by 
leave of the House, withdrawn. 

Bill passed ; and sent to the Commons, 


TENURE AND IMPROVEMENT OF LAND 
(IRELAND) BILL. 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into a Committee on the Bill read, 

Moved, That the House do now resolve 
itself into a Committee on the said Bill. 

Viscount DUNGANNON rose to move 
that this Bill:be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee. He must disclaim hostility to the 
measure, but it was one of very great im- 
portance, and materially affected the in- 
terest and position of landlords in Ireland; 
yet it had come up to that House at a time 
when most Irish Peers bad left town. He 
objected to the measure, in the first place, 
beeause he did not think that the legal 
gentlemen to whom disputes between land; 
lord and tenant were to be referred for 
arbitration were qualified to decide ques; 
tions of that description. Another most 
serious objection he had to the measure 
was the provision for registering disputes 
between landlord and tenant, and thus 
giving publicity to the. private affairs of 
thelandlord. He believed that this Bill, in- 
stead. of promoting the improvements. of 
land in Ireland, would have quite a con- 
trary effect,. It placed, the landlord ina 
very invidious position in regard to, his 
tenant, and was caleulated to produce end- 
less disputes and misunderstandings be- 
tween the two,.. He would not, conceal 
from their Lordships that he deprecated 
legislation on this subject at all. He did 
not think that Parliament ought to meddle 
with the private ‘relations of landlord and 
tenant, ‘and it was certainly au imterfer- 
ence which’ was very wousual. It might 
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perhaps be desirable to legislate for the 
purpose of facilitating the improvement of 
land by tenants for life; but they were 
bound. at. least to legislate on an equitable 
principle, and to avoid placing the landlord 
im. an invidious position, There were some 
good points in the Bill, but there was much 
that was very objectionable. It was un- 
just towards the landlord, and to a certain 
extent even unfair to the tenant; and they 
might depend upon it that a measure which 
did not do full justice to both would be no 
less disadvantageous to the one than to the 
other, If, therefore, their Lordships wish- 
ed to legislate justly and wisely between 
landlord and tenant they would refer the 
Bill to a Select Committee with a view to 
its being thoroughly sifted. 

Amenment moved, to leave out from 
‘That ’’) to the end of the Motion, and 
insert (‘‘the Bill be referred to a Select 
Committee.’’) 

Eart GRANVILLE said, that he could 
not regard the nobleViscount, who had pro- 
nounced the Bill unjust and oppressive, as 
friendly .towards it, and that he felt it his 
duty to oppose the Motion to refer it toa 
Select Committee. It was very undesir- 
able that the progress of the Bill should be 
further delayed. The noble Viscount com- 
plained. that the Bill should have been 
brought forward at a time when so many 
Trish Peers had left town; but the attend- 
ance of Peers now was as large as it 
generally was throughout the Session. 
The subject had been already inquired into 
by.a Select Committee in both Houses of 
Parliament, and, as the question was one 
which affected the interests of landlords 
and tenants, it was necessary, to ayoid 
misconstruction, that the reasons which in- 
duced their Lordships, who represented the 
landlord interest, to amend or reject the 
Bill, should be fully and publicly stated. 

Tue Marquess of WESTMEATH pro- 
tested altogether against a Bill of this na- 
ture being brought forward in connection 
with Ireland, Transactions in reference 
to these matters ought to be conducted in 
Ireland the same as they were in this 
country, There was nothing to justify the 
assumption that it was expedient that pro- 
vision should be, made to facilitate the im- 
preemens of landlord and tenant in Ire- 
and. Were. not landed, proprietors and 
tenants in Ireland gifted, with common 
sense enough to conduct their own affairs 
without this kind. of legislation? There 
had been a great deal of agitation on the 
subject of tenant-right. This was made a 
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party ery for political purposes;, and in 
some degree this Bill was the offspring, of 
that ery and agitation, The transactions 
that took place between landlord, and te. 
nant were. as much matters.of private bar. 
gain as any other; and he therefore called 
upon all noble Lords who. were landlords 
—whether English, Scotch, or Irish—to 
come forward and. declare that they would 
not sanction this kind of legislative inter. 
ference with them, by putting a veto on this 
Bill. 

Tue Eart or DONOUGHMORE was 
understood to support the reference to a 
Select Committee; though it was at the 
same time highly desirable that the Bill 
should be passed this Session... He would 
remind the noble Marqness that this was 
not the first occasion on which: their Lord- 
ships had legislated on this subject; and 
that in 1854 they had adopted a Bill which 
went much further than the present one. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE thought it was im- 
possible for their Lordships to do justice to 
the clauses of this Bill in a Committee of 
the Whole House, or to deal with them in a 
manner that would be satisfactory to them- 
selves or the public. He was, however, 
perfectly favourable to the measure; and if 
he believed that the Motion for referring it 
to a Select Committee would endanger its 
success, he should vote against that propo- 
sition. The Government deserved the best 
thanks of the public for the attention they 
had devoted to this subject; and his only 
anxiety was to see the measure pass in 
such a shape as would effect a permanent 
settlement of this question. If their Lord- 
ships sent the Bill to a Select Committee, 
they would doubtless do so with a sincere 
desire to carry out all its essential provi- 
sions, without raising any captious objec- 
tions. 

Tue Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
had no great affection for this measure; 
but would recommend that if it were re- 
ferred to a Select Committee, it should be 
so referred with a distinct understanding 
that it should be passed in all its essential 
parts. Although he could not anticipate 
that the Bill would have all the pacifying 
influence which had been claimed for it; 
yet it was an honest measure which, had 
been much considered by the other House; 
and he thought their Lordships would) do 
well to pass it. j 

Eart GRANVILLE did not think their 
Lordships should allow themselves to: be 
altogether led away by the notion that this 
Bill could not, be discussed in, a Committee 
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of the Whole’ House. They had already 
had Select Committees of both Houses 
upon this subject; and certainly, as far as 
the satisfaction of the public out of doors, 
who read their debates was concerned, it 
would be far better that they should devote 
a little time to this discussion in the Whole 
House, instead of in a Select Committee, 
in which no report of the arguments or 
speeches on either side would be published. 
With regard to the two proposals which 
had been made on this question, he ap- 
pealed to any lawyer whether the measure 
of the Government was not simple and 
easy of comprehension by unlearned per- 
sons; while the noble Lord’s Bill was most 
difficult to understand. 

On Question, Whether the words pro- 
posed to be left out shall stand part of the 
Motion ? 

Their Lordships divided :—Contents 34; 
Not-Contents 30: Majority 4. 

Resolved in the Affirmative. 

House in Committee accordingly. 

Clauses | to 10 agreed to. 

Clause 1] (Definition of Improvements). 

Viscount DUNGANNON moved to omit 
Paragraph 7. 


posed to be left out shall stand Part of the 
Clause ?” 
Their Lordships divided:—Contents 23; | 


Not-Contents 30: Majority 7. 

Resolved in the Negative. Paragraph 
struck out. Clause, as amended, agreed 
to. 

Clauses 12 to 23 ayrced to. 

Clause 24 (this Clause and the subse- 


quent clauses down to Clause 32, formed | 


Part Il. of the Bill, and enacted a code of 
‘Leasing Powers” applicable to the pur- 
view of the measure). 

Toe Eart or DONOUGHMORE pro- 
posed to strike out the whole of this sec- 
tion, and to substitute other provisions to 
the same intent, framed on the provisions 
of the Bill of 1853, which had been assent- 
ed to by the House of Commons. 

Eart GRANVILLE thought it would 
be better not to encumber the Bill with 
these details, It would be inexpedient to 
send down to the other House an entirely 
different measure from the one which it 
had passed. 

Tue Marquess or BATH supported the 
Amendment. 

Lorpd CRANWORTH objected gene- 
rally to the ¢lauses on the ground that, 
inter alia; they conferred powers of grant- 
ing’ building and mining leases without the 
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sanction of any Court to guard against the 
interests of those who had reversionary or 
other interests being prejudiced. This was 
contrary to the principle of the Leases and 
Settled Estates Act, and the recommenda: 
tions of the Committees who had inquired 
into that subject. 

Tae Eart or DERBY hoped his noble 
Friend would not press these clauses. The 
Bill was quite clear and intelligible as it 
stood, and great pains had been taken with 
it.elsewhere by those whom he very highly 
respected. It would be invidious to send 
back in the Bill a series of clauses which 
the Commons had rejected on a division; 
however small the majority. The intro- 
duction of these clauses at the present pe- 
riod of the Session might occasion a diffi- 
eulty, and he was very unwilling that any- 
thing should be done to prevent the passing 
of some measure on this subject. ‘It was 
very important that this question should, 
if possible, be settled this Session, he 
should, therefore, prefer legislation, even 
though less perfect, with the chance of ob« 
taining the sanction of the other House, 
to that which technically miglt be more 


‘complete, but involving the risk of farther 
On Question, ‘* Whether the Words pro- ; 


discussion and delay. He therefore hoped 
his noble Friend would not press the con- 
sideration of his Amendments, but consider 
the various clauses in the Bill as intro- 


, duced by the Government. 


Tae Bart or DONOUGHMORE con. 
sented to withdraw his Amendments. 

Amendment negatived. 

Clause 25 (Power of Limited owner to 
Lease). 

Tue Eart or DONOUGHMORE moved 
as an Amendment, extending the provisions 
of the clause to building leases, and to 
substitute, for the Chairman of Quarter 
Sessions, one of the Judges of the Landed 
Estates Court, as the authority whose pre- 
vious sanction should be obtained by the 
limited owner of an estate before granting 
such a lease. He said that the Chairmen 
or Assistant Barristers of counties in Ire- 
land ought not to have such an invidious 
duty imposed upon them, and however 
eminent in the legal profession, they could 
not be expected to be competent to deal 
with questions of the valuation and man- 
agement of landed estates. The Landed 
Estates Court in Ireland, which was ex- 
pressly occupied with such matters, was 
the tribunal to which these questions on 
leases ought to be referred. 

Amendment moved, after ‘‘ Improve- 
ment,”’ to insert ‘‘ or Building.” 
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ant Barristers and Chairmen of County 
Sessions in Ireland were a most valuable 
body of men, who enjoyed tle confidence 
of all classes of the people ; and he should 
be ssorry to cast upon them any duties 
which might tend to impair their position, 
where ‘they had to decide between the con- 
flicting interests of the parties. He had, 
however, to ask whether it was true that 
niany of those Gentlemen had expressed an 
unwillingness to undertake the functions 
proposed to be thrown upon them by this 
measure. 

Eart. GRANVILLE said, it was not 
correct that they had expressed any such 
ebjections to the Government, and he be- 
lieved their local knowledge would enable 
them to discharge the duty better than the 
Landed Estates Court in Dublin could do. 
One of the most valuable benefits which 
this Bill might be expected to confer upon 
Ireland was that it would enable leases to 
be: granted in such a case without the ex- 
pense of an application to the Court of 
Chancery for its sanction. But if an ap- 
plication to the Landed Estates Court were 
to be required, the expense would not be 
so much reduced. 

The Marquess of Westmeatu and Vis- 
count DUNGANNON were understood to’ sup- 
port the Amendment; the Duke of Lem- 
STER to oppose it. 

On Question, their Lordships divided :-— 
Contents 19; Not-Contents 20: Majority 1. 

THe Marquess or BATH moved an 
Amendment limiting the term of a build- 
ing lease to 60 years. He had no objection 
to take a shorter term, as 40 years, or a 
longer term, if the House thought proper, 
but he wished some limit to be fixed, so 
that a life owner might not be able to make 
away with ground for building houses or 
cottages in perpetuity, to the injury of the 
estate for ever. 

Eart GRANVILLE begged to remind 
the noble Marquess that no such building 
lease could be granted without the sanction 
of the Landed Estates Court, which might 
disapprove of the lease without qualifica- 
tion if it should appear to be unfair or pre- 
judicial to the estate. 

After discussion, 

Tue Marquess or BATH altered his 
Amendment so as to provide that building 
leases might be granted for periods not ex- 
ceeding 99 years. 

Amendment moved, after (** Years’’) to 
insert (‘and of a Building Lease shall 
uot éxceed Ninety-nine Years”). 
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On Question, their Lordships divided sau: 
Contents 24; Not-Contents 17 :—~Majou 
rity 7. 1a9en 

Tue Eart or DERBY suggested: that) 
it would be desirable to introduce: a 're. 
striction in building leases, to the efiect 
that the buildings to be constructed should 
be of a certain value, so as to'prevent the 
erection of miserable eabins. The’ noble 
Earl said he was not prepared, at present, 
to specify the exact amount. 

Clauses 26 to 39 inclusive agreed to, 

Clause 40 (Consent of Owner). 

Tue Marquess or BATH said, the 
Amendment he was going to propose ‘was 
the most important of all those of which 
he had given notice in reference to this 
Bill. The clause as it stood provided that 
a tenant should serve a notice’ upon. his 
landlord of his intention to make certain 
improvements, and if within three months 
after such service the landlord did not ob- 
ject and lodge his objection with the clerk 
of the peace of the county against such 
proposed improvements, the tenant should 
have the power to proceed in inaking them. 
He could not conceive anything more. un- 
fair against a landlord than to allows 
tenant to take advantage of any accident 
which might happen—it would be to allow 
a tenant to proceed in making improve- 
ments without the landlord’s consent. On 
the other hand he would propose this? 
that a tenant should serve a notice upon 
his landlord or the agent of his intention to 
wake improvements, and that le should 
not be allowed to proceed with them uuless 
the landlord or agent should serve a no- 
tice in writing expressing his approval of 
the proposed alterations. He didnot see 
what objection there could be to have the 
written consent of the landlord im a case 
where the tenant was to have the benefit 
of the alterations.’ The noble | Marquess 
then moved Amendwents the effeet of whieh 
was to render the written consent of the 
owner necessary. ° 

Eant GRANVILLE was understood to 
oppose the Amendment. It-was no: doubt 
a very important one, and’ would, if sanc- 
tioned, prevent the Bill having: the-effect 
which it was intended—it ‘would, <im short, 
have the effect of putting a stop to:im- 
provements by a tenant. 

Lorp CHELMSFORD said, the object 
of the clause as it stood was to enable both 
landlord and tenant to act together in mak- 
ing certain improvements, and the mode 
provided by the Bill-was that the tenant 
should give a notice to the! landlord, and 
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that ‘the landlord should then, within three 
months, express his dissent to the improve- 

ments and lodge a notice with the clerk of 
the! peace. to that! effect. Undoubtedly 
that wae, placing the landlord. in! a very 
invidious position. It.was requiring bim 
thiexpress in writing an opposition to im- 
provements and. to. make a publication of 
his objections by sending them to the clerk 
af:the peace, :‘The Amendment. proposed 
had nothing to do with evictions. It merely 
proposed that the approval of the landlord 
should be substituted for his disapproval— 
iu short that ‘no improvements should be 
entered upon without. his expressed ap- 
proval. . lf. the Amendment should be 
agreed to, landlords would not be placed in 
that invidious position which the claase 
contemplated im requiring them to exercise 
a veto, and in publicly expressing their dis- 
approbation to the clerk of the peace with- 
ina given time. .He thought the Amend- 
nient should be adopted. 

Tue Earnu or DONOUGHMORE said, 
the whole question turned upon this:-—Was 
the Jandlord’s silence. in not giving notice 
to. the elerk. of the peace to be taken for a 
consent to the proposed improvements by 
the tenant?. He disapproved of the clause 
as.it. stood, and should feel himself obliged 
te vote against it. 

» Earn GRANVILLE said, if a landlord 
were so unmindful. of bis own. interests as 
not to return a reply to: the notice he re- 
eeived inthe! space of three months, it 
must be fairly assumed that he consented 
to the improvements proposed by the 
tenant. He objected to an express written 
consent being required from the landlord, 
but he would ‘agree: to an Amendment of 
the clause to the extent that a landlord 
should not be required to lodge his objec- 
tion with the clerk of the peace. 

Lornp CRANWORTH felt that the whole 
question depended on the validity of the 
notice, ‘This ought ito-be served personally 
either on the landlord or- his agent, and 
not, as the clause proposed, through the 
medium of the: post. 

Hart GRANVILLE expressed his will- 
inghess ‘to-alter the clause in accordance 
with — the suggestion of; the:.noble and 
learned Lord., »: 

After some further discussion Clause, as 
Amended, agreed to. 

/)Qlauses: rif to 56, agreed to. 

Clause 57 struck out. 

‘Remaining Clauses: agreed to. 

‘The Report of: the Amendments to be 
received on: Monday next 
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( Scotland) Bilt, 


CONJUGAL RIGHTS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
COMMITTEE, 


House in Committee (according to 
Order). 

Tut LORD CHANCELLOR said, the 
great object of the Bill was to get rid of 
the anomaly by which a person might have 
one wife on one side, and another on the 
other side of the Tweed—in fact to make 
Seotch divorces valid in England as well 
as in Scotland. It would also limit the 
jurisdiction of the Scoteh Courts in matters 
of divorce to cases in which the parties 
were. bond fide domiciled in Scotland. 
Hitherto it had been held by the Scotch 
Courts that forty days’ residence was 
enough, and also that if either of the parties 
had been once domiciled in Scotland, al- 
though he might afterwards have been 
settled for years in England, and married 
in England, the case eame under the Scotch 
jurisdiction. This view had, however, been 
disputed by the Courts in England—and 
the consequence was, that a divorce pro- 
nouneed by a Scotch Court might be valid 
in Scotland and not valid in England ; that 
a woman might be the wife of one person 
on the north of the Tweed, and of another 
person on the south, and the children 
might. be legitimate in one country and 
illegitimate in the other. It was to get 
rid of that monstrous anomaly that the 
Bill was introduced. He regretted that 
from the learned Faculty of Advocates at 
Edinburgh it still encountered some op- 
position. They approved of the forty days’ 
residence being given up, but they desired 
to retain the jurisdiction of the Scotch 
Courts ratione delicti, that was in cases 
where the adultery took place in Scotland 
though without domicile and without resi~- 
denee. He trusted that their Lordships 
would not concur in that view, because it 
would give facility to collusion when Seotch 
divorees were no longer nuli in England, 
as a person might intrigue with a woman 
in Scotland for the purpose and with the 
understanding that his wife should there 
apply for a divoree. Where adultery was 
punished as a crime, it might be said that 
the punishment should take place where 
the crime was committed; but adultery 
was not’ punished in this country as a 
crime, and dissolution of marriage was not 
always: a punishment of the offence. 

Lorv CHELMSFORD expressed his en- 
tire coneurrence in the measure of ‘his 
noble and Jearned Friend. 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, he had for- 
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merly prepared a Bill, which, though not 
the same as this one, was intended to effect 
the same object, and his Bill met with the 
entire concurrence of the Faculty of Ad- 
vocates. He did not think that there was 
any weight in the objections which had 
been raised to the present measure in 
Scotland. 

Bill reported, without Amendment ; an 
Amendment made; and Bill to be read 3* 
To-morrow. 


DEBTORS AND CREDITORS ACT AMEND. 
MENT BILL, 


RESOLUTION OF URGENCY—-SECOND READING. 


Lorp BROUGHAM rose, and 
Moved to reolve :— 


“ That as regards the Debtors and Creditors Act 
Amendment Bill, inasmuch as Persons in actual 
Custody who were to be released by the Bank- 
ruptcy Bill lately withdrawn had relied upon that 
Bill being proceeded with, and had not considered 
any Amendment of the Debtors and Creditors Act 
was required ; the Circumstances which require 
Legislation on the Subject-Matter of the said Bill 
are of such Urgency as to render the immediate 
Consideration of the same necessary.” 


Resolution agreed to. 

Bill read 2* (according to Order) ; Com- 
mittee negatived ; and Bill to be read 3* 
To-morrow. 


MILITIA BALLOT BILL. 
COMMITTEE. 


House in Committee (according to Or- 
der). 

Tue Eart or DERBY objected to the 
proposed limitation of the age of persons 
to be balloted for the Militia, and which 
was a great variation from the existing 
practice. At present the age was fixed 
between eighteen and thirty-five; but this 
Bill would reduce it to between eighteen 
and thirty. That was, in his opinion, a 
useless and even mischievous alteration of 
the existing law, and he could not under- 
stand why men of thirty-five, or even up 
to forty or forty-five, should not be eligible 
for the Militia. Moreover, by diminishing 
the area over which the ballot would ope- 
rate, its pressure would be proportionately 
increased upon those to whom it still ex- 
tended. 

Eart DE GREY anp RIPON said, 
there were good reasons for the proposed 
change. This reduction of the age could 
not be objected to on principle. Formerly 
the age was higher than thirty-five, and 

Lord Brougham 
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now it was sought to lower it again to 
thirty. The alteration was proposed be- 
cause it was thought it would be well to 
relieve persons above thirty of all anxiety 
on the score of the ballot, and that service 
in the Militia would be less inconvenient 
to men under that age. If, however, the 
noble Earl wished to raise the question, he 
might do so on the Report. 

Tue Eant or DERBY was certainly 
not disposed to take a division on the 
point in the present state of the House; 
but between thirty and thirty-five a man 
was just in the prime of life, and he must 
repeat that he could not understand why 
he should be excused at that period from 
service in the Militia. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY felt 
at a loss to understand why the number 
of persons from whom the Militia was to 
be chosen should be circumscribed. He 


did not wish to press forward a discussion 
then, but he hoped the Under Seeretary 
for War would reconsider the subject. 

Amendments made ; the Report thereof 
to be received on Tuesday next. 


House adjourned at a quarter. before 
Twelve o'clock, till To-morrow 
half-past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, August 2, 1860. 


Mixvres.] Pusric Bitrs.—1° Titles to Land 
(Scotland) Act (1858) Amendment; Party 
Emblems (Ireland) ; Weeds Destruction (Ire- 
land). 
3° Ecclesiastical Commission, &c. ; Augmenta- 
tion of Small Benefices (Ireland); Infants’ 
Marriage Act Amendment. 


STANDING ORDERS. 
PRIVATE BILLS. 


Cotonzt WILSON PATTEN said, that 
it was usual about this period of the Ses- 
sion to move the appointment of a Com- 
mittee to consider any alterations which 
might be required in the Standing Orders 
of the House. This year, however, 80 
few Amendments were needed, and those 
so entirely of a verbal character, that he 
had thought it better to submit the new 
Orders at once to the House, rather than 
give hon. Members the trouble of sitting in 
Committee upstairs, and making a formal 


Report upon the subject. The Standing 
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Orders which he proposed to repeal with 
the view of substituting amended ones for 
them were Nos. 109, 127, and 128. The 
alterations in No. 109 were intended to 
clear up doubts which had arisen as to the 
power of Committees to hear municipal 
authorities upon local Bills, in regard to 
which they were not parties; while the 
Amendments in Nos. 127 and 128 had 
been suggested by the Chairman of Ways 
and Means, who had devoted so much at- 
tention to the business of the House, that 
his recommendation alone ought to be suffi- 
cient to procure their acceptance. The 
hon. and gallant Gentleman moved the 
repeal of Standing Order No. 109. 
Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, I will 
avail myself of the opportunity which is 
afforded by the Motion of my hon. and 
gallant Friend to bear my testimony—and 
Iam sure that all present will bear their 
testimony—to the great merits of those 
hon. Members who as Chairmen of Private 
Bill Committees have during the Session 
devoted so much time to, and bestowed so 
much labour upon, the business which has 
been referred to them. ‘The public in ge- 
neral are informed by the ordinary chan- 
nels of the labours of the Members of 
this House with regard to public busi- 
ness; and hon. Members who have the op- 
portunity of delivering their sentiments 
upon public measures with ability and 
success gain for themselves a deserved re- 
putation, with their constituents, and with 
the country at large. The public in ge- 
neral, however, are not aware how much 
is done for the public interest in a way 
which obtains for those who do it no pub- 
lic credit and no public reputation. I be- 
lieve that there is no assembly in the world 
in which so much gratuitous labour is be- 
stowed upon useful practical measures— 
which are called private, but are really 
public measures affecting public interests 
—as is bestowed in the House of Com- 
mons. Until within the last two years 
private Bills—by which I mean railway, 
canal, and road Bills, and other measures 
having for their objects the making of 
public improvements of all sorts and kinds 
—were referred to Committees, each of 
which {frequently had a different chair- 
man and different members from those 
Bills of the same nature which had pre- 
ceeded it. The result was that deci- 
sions varied, parties were left in great un- 
certainty as to the course which any 
given Committee would take, and very 
frequently much inconvenience was felt 
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|and great injury was sustained. About 
| two years ago a permanent panel of Chair- 
men of Committees of this kind was esta- 
blished, and I understand that the result 
of that alteration has been highly cre- 
ditable to the House, and very advan- 
tageous to the interests of parties con- 
cerned in such Bills; that the decisions 
of the Committees have been guided by 
uniform principles; that proceedings have 
been very much abridged; that unne- 
cessary delays have been avoided; and 
that, upon the whole, no change bearing 
upon these matters has ever been so uni- 
versally acknowledged to be an improve- 
ment as has the establishment of the 
Chairmen’s panel. It is due to those who 
have contributed to this result that their 
names should be known to the House and 
to the public. They have devoted them- 
selves in the most exemplary manner to 
the public service, sacrificing their private 
occupations and engagements, and devot- 
ing both their mornings to a self-imposed 
task. They are entitled to our thanks and 
acknowledgments. Mr. Adair has sat sixty 
three days in the course of the present 
Session as Chairman of these Committees. 
Mr. Ridley has sat fifty-five days, Mr. Ing- 
ham forty-five days, Lord March forty- 
three days, and Mr. Scholefield thirty- 
seven days. Mr. Mowbray and Mr. Hardy 
were unable, from different circumstances, 
to continue their labours during the whole 
of the Session; but Mr. Mowbray sat 
twenty-two days, and Mr. Hardy sat thir- 
teen. It is due to these Gentlemen, who 
have set so bright an example of devotion 
to the public service—to which they were 
not called except by their own voluntary 
act—that the House and the public should 
be made aware of the value of their ser- 
vices — services from which the country 
has derived great benefit. 

Motion agreed to. Standing Order, No. 
109, repealed. 

Standing Orders 127 and 128 repealed ; 
and certain other Orders substituted in lieu 
thereof. 


DEATH RATES IN REGIMENTS. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. FREELAND asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether the Death 
Rates in the different Regiments of the 
Army and the Causes of Death could not 
in future be given in the Registrar Gene- 
ral’s Quarterly Reports ? 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, that 
the death rates of the army would now be 

R 
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put into an annual Report, which he in- 
tended to lay upon the table of the House. 
The Report would soon be ready. He 


attached great valno to the publicity of 
these rates, believing t!:at they would have 
the effect of keeping the different bodies 
up to their duty. It would be in the power 
of the Registrar General to adopt those 
death rates, and to consolidate them in his 
General Quarterly Reports. 


THE WAR IN SICILY. 
QUESTION. 

Sir GEORGE BOW YER said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs, Whether Government have 
received any information that the inhabit- 
ants of Melazzo resisted the attack of the 
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Chair, and not upon other subjects, . It 
was a matter which must be left entirely 
to the discretion of Members; but he 
thought the House would agree with him 
that the privileges of Members had been 
carried this Session a little too far. He, 
however, should be the last person to 
wish to limit the powers of hon. Mem- 
bers; but the inconvenience of discussing 
such a variety of topics upon the simple 
Motion for the Adjournment of the House 
was very great. He had occasion a few 
minutes ago to mention the services per- 
formed by the Chairmen of Committees, 
He thought the House must also feel they 
‘vere under considerable obligations to the 
hon. and gallant Member for Lancashire 
(Colonel W. Patten), the Chairman of the 
Committees of Standing Orders and Se- 
He (Viscount Palmerston) was 


Business. 


having taken possession, punished with | likewise bound to mention honourably the 


death thirty-nine of the inhabitants for | 


having fought against him, and in defence 
of the rights of their Sovereign ? 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL was understood 
to state that the Government had received 
no information such as that referred to by 
the hon. and learned Gentleman. 


PUBLIC BUSINESS. 


> Viscount PALMERSTON moved that 
the Standing Order of the 25th day of 
June, 1852, relative to Orders of the Day, 
be read and repealed ; and, in lieu thereof, 
moved, 


“ That, unless the House shall otherwise direct, 
all Orders of the Day set down in the Order Book 





for Mondays, Wednesdays, and Thursdays, shall | 
bo disposed of before the House will proceed upon | 
any Motions of which Notices shall have been | 
given ;—and that the said Resolution be a Stand- | 
ing Order of this House,” 

The object of his Motion was to con- 
tinue the arrangement with respect to 
Thursdays and Fridays, which had been 
attended with so much advantage to 
public business, in the present Session; 
namely, that Orders of the Day should 
have precedence of Notices of Motion on 
Thursdays, unless the House should other- 
wise determine, and that Fridays should 
be devoted to Notices. He did not know 
whether it was necessary to ask the House 
to consider whether the practice of intro- 
ducing such a variety of subjects on the 
Motion for the Adjournment of the House 
from Friday to Monday was strictly in 
accordance with the spirit of the Orders 
of the House, which require that Members 
should speak on the Motion put. from the 


Mr. Sidney Herbert 





services rendered by the hon. Member for 
Walsall (Mr. C. Forster) who discharged 
his laborious duties with great advantage 
to the public. 

Mr. SOTHERON ESTCOURT concur- 
red in the remarks of the noble Lord as to 
the valuable services of the Gentlemen 
whose names he had mentioned, and he 
thought the House would do well to follow 
out the system which had conferred such 
benefit on the public in the next Session, 
In returning thanks to those hon, Members 
who had excrted themselves to advance 
the public interests they ought not to omit 
a reference to the hon, Member for Devizes 
(Mr. D. Griffith) who was the first person 
to suggest the propositions now moved by 
the noble Viscount, but who at his (Mr. 
S. Estcourt’s) suggestion, did not perse- 
vere in bringing them forward. 

Mx. W. WILLIAMS said, he presumed 
the noble Lord intended to take Thursdays 
for the use of the Government, but he 
believed no Resolution to that effect had 
been passed. 

Viscount PALMERSTON intimated as- 
sent. 

Mr. HALIBURTON said, that in the 
enumeration of the persons deserving the 
thanks of the House, a valuable class of 
persons had been overlooked—the private 
Members of the House—who for their 
patience and endurance during the Session 
bad merited notice. 

Resolution agreed to. 


Resolved, 


“ That, unless the House shall otherwise direct, 
all Orders of the Day set down in the Order 
for Mondays, Wednesdays, and Thursdays, shall 
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be disposed of before the House will proceed upon 
any Motions of which Notices shall have been 


“That the said Resolution be a Stand- 
ing Order of this House. 


FORTIFICATIONS AND WORKS. 
COMMITTEE.— ADJOURNED DEBATE. 
SECOND NIGHT. 


Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Question again proposed, 

“ That it isthe opinion of this Committee that, 
towards providing for the Construction of Works 
for the Defence of the Royal Dockyards and Ar- 
senals, and of the Ports of Dovor and Portland, 
and for the creation of a Central Arsenal, a sum, 
not exceeeding two million pounds, be charged 
upon the Consolidated Fund of the United King- 
dom, and that the Commissioners of [ler Ma- 
jesty’s Treasury be authorised and empowered to 
raise the said sum by Annuities fora term not ex- 
ceeding thirty years; and that such Annuities 
shall be charged upon and be payable out of the 
said Consolidated Fund.” 

Mr. LINDSAY rose to move the follow- 
ing Amendment :-— 

“That, as the main defence of Great Britain 
against aggression depends on an efficient Navy, it 
is not now expedient to enter into a large expen- 
diture on permanent Land Fortifications.” 

In proposing this Amendment he trusted 
he should not be thought less anxious for 
the defence of the country than those hon. 
Gentlemen who would support the original 
Motion. He wished that both sides of the 
question should be looked at, The expen- 
diture now about to be commenced was 
somewhat novel in this great maritime 
country. The House was called on to give 
a vote for £2,000,000; and if the matter 
rested there no opposition might possibly 
be offered to the proposition; but the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government said 
that this was only an instalment of the 
sum of £9,000,000, while the Royal Com- 
missioners stated that £12,000,000 would 
be required. If this were all, perhaps 
there might not be such great objections to 
so large a sum being voted for land forti- 
fications; but since the Report of the 
Royal Commissioners a Committee from 
the Horse Guards had sat to Report upon 
their Report, and this Committee not only 
confirmed the Report in all its leading fea- 
tures, but they recommended a scheme for 
which a far greater expenditure than 


£12,000,000 would be required; and 
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inerease to the regular army, for that 
the Volunteers and Militia, though they 
might serve very well as auxiliaries, would 
be utterly incompetent to man these for- 
tifications. Therefore, the adoption of 
the plans of the Royal Commission 
would not only entail an expenditure of 
£12,000,000, but would lead to the out- 
lay of £2,000,000 or more annually, 
raising the military expenditure from 
£15,000,000 to £17,000,000 per annum. 
Now, if these £2,000,000 at 4 per cent 
were capitalized, the result would be 
£50,000,000; so that the House was sub- 
stantially called on to-night to vote, not 
£9,000,000, but £59,000,000. What ob- 
ject could there be for this large expendi- 
ture? The noble Lord in his able and 
clear statement the other evening, said :— 

“I think it is impossible for any man to cast 

his eyes over Europe, and to see what is passing 
there, without being convinced that the future is 
not free from danger. It is difficult to see where 
the storm may burst, but the horizon is charged 
with clouds, which betoken the possibility of a 
tempest. The House, of course, knows that in 
the main I am speaking of our immediate neigh- 
bour across the Channel, and there is no use dis- 
guising it.” 
The noble Lord then went on to animad- 
vert on the standing army of France, and 
on the increase in the navy of that coun- 
try, and appeared to come to the conclu- 
sion that the army and navy of France 
could be for no other purpose than aggres- 
sion on England. The statements of the 
noble Lord had been answered in a letter 
said to be written by the Emperor of the 
French to his Minister in this country, In 
that letter Napoleon III. gave a clear and 
distinct answer to the statements made by 
the noble Lord in Committee the other 
evening. The Emperor said that he de- 
sired ‘to inaugurate a new era of peace 
and to live on the best terms with all my 
neighbours, and especially with England.” 
The Emperor also stated that his army 
and fleet had in them nothing of a threat- 
ening character, that his steam navy was 
even far from being adequate to the re- 
quirements of France, and that the army 
and navy were no greater than in the time 
of Louis Phillippe. The Emperor then 
went on to say,— 

“In Heaven's name, let the eminent men who 
are placed at the head of the English Govern- 
ment lay aside petty jealousies and unjust mis- 
trusts.” 


Those were solemn words; but perhaps 

some hon. Members had no faith in them. 

He, however, had faith in those statewents, 
R 2 [ Second Night. 
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The Emperor of a great people would not! 
make statements in such a clear and dis- | 
tinct manner unless he meant to carry them | 
out. Had not the Emperor given proofs| embark. But supposing that it did em. 
of his friendship for this country? Did | bark, what would our fleet be doing? It 
not his armies co-operate with ours in the | surely would not lie idle in port at such 
Crimea? and were they not to take part|atime. If 100,000 men were embarked 
also with ours in the China war, and in/ in transports covered by ships of war, our 
putting down the fearful massacres in | fleet would, of course, go out to meet them 
Syria? Had not this country entered |in the Channel, and most probably if it 
into a commercial treaty with France? did not defeat it would at least disable 
{‘‘Hear, hear!”] Hon. Members might | the expedition. But supposing the enemy 
hold what opinion they pleased respecting | to avoid that danger, and to have brought 
that treaty, but, at all events, it afforded | his troops to our shores, he could not land 
some earnest of the Emperor’s desire to | them, except in boats or barges prepared 
maintain friendly relations with this coun- for that purpose. But in the meantime, 
try. He had heard the Emperor of the | what would our army be doing? What 
French called by various names—he had would the 130,000 Volunteers be doing? 
heard him called ambitious, and he had | They could be assembled from all parts of 
heard him called not honest, but he had the country by the railways ; were they to 
never heard him ealled a fool. But the | sit idly looking on? Assuredly they would 
Emperor would, indeed, be a fool if he | not allow a landing to be effected with- 
attempted an invasion of this country. | out opposition. But we had other means 
The Emperor was interested in maintain-| of combating any intention to invade, as 
ing peace, and above all with this country. | England was a wealthy country, and in 
The noble Lord asked what was the mean- | France there were to be found many dis- 
ing of this army of 400,000 men, which contented parties. If there was any in- 
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the requisite matériel for such an army, 
without this country becoming aware of 
her intentions long before that army could 


could easily be increased to 600,000? | 
and the noble Lord, if he did not say it | 


directly, at least meant it to be implied, 


tention to invade England, should we not 
attempt to revolutionize France, and thus 
give the Emperor work enough at home? 


that these forces were intended to be land- |! He would ask, however, whether the sum 


ed some day on our shores. Yet this army | now demanded, large as it was, would be 
was no more than the Emperor of the | sufficient to make us safe? for, if it would 
French had maintained for many years.|make us safe, he would not oppose the 


He admitted that France had increased ' 
her navy greatly of late ; but the events | 
of the Crimean war, during which she was | 
obliged to depend on England for the trans- | 
port of her troops, induced the people of 
France to think that they had not a navy 
sufficiently strong for a first class nation; it 
appeared to him that France was doing 
nothing more in maintaining her navy— 
—which, after all, was much inferior to 
ours—and in keeping up her army, than 
any other first-class Power would do whose 
frontiers bordered upon Prussia and Aus- 
tria, which also maintained very large 
armies. For these reasons it appeared | 
to him that France was doing no more 
than maintaining her navy at an adequate | 
strength, which was still inferior to the 
strength of that of England. But let the 
House consider the question practically, 
and ascertain the possibility of an invasion. | 
He was not conversant with military mat- | 
ters, but he presumed France would not, 
attempt to invade England with less than | 
100,000 men. But she could not gather 
00,000 men at her ports, together with 


Mr. Lindsay 


granting of it. If hon. Members looked 
at the Report of the Commissioners, they 
would find that on one part of the coast- 
line between the Humber and Penzance 
an extent of coast of 750 miles, of which 
there were no less than 300 miles upon 
which an enemy could land with perfect 
ease. Were the Committee prepared to 
go into the fortification of every spot where 
an army might land? Supposing the 
proposed fortifications were made, it could 
not be expected that an enemy would land 
immediately under their guns. He would, 
of course, select some spot where no forti- 
fications existed. An enemy might select 
the Frith of Forth and destroy the capital 
of Scotland, or enter the Clyde in order 
to attack Glasgow. The landing might 
be effected in the Mersey, which would 


| place Liverpool in danger, and Manchester 


would be threatened. Sunderland and its, 
docks might be shelled. An army might 
land at Padstow, and, crossing Cornwall, 
might destroy Plymouth. It might land 
at Christchurch, and destroy Portsmouth; 
or choosing either Brighton on the south 
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or Harwich on the north, might endanger 
London. The Commissioners themselves 
admitted, with regard to Pembroke, that 
there were four places at which an enemy 
eould Jand, and those places were respec- 
tively twelve, nine, eight, and twenty miles 
apart. Where were we to end if we were 
to fortify every vulnerable point upon our 
coast? The expenditure would not end 
in £9,000,000, nor in £59,000,000, for 
at any idle rumour of invasion—and there 
had been many such rumours—-every place 
which was not protected would appeal to 
Parliament to give them that protection, 
and they could justly say, ‘‘ We are tax- 
ed for fortifying and protecting vulnerable 
points, and are equally entitled to consid- 
eration with other places.”” If that House 
took the first step which it was now invited 
to take, no future demand for protection 
could be refused. But the truth was, our 
real strength had ever been and ever would 
be upon the waters, The Commissioners 
said things had changed since the intro- 
duction of steam; but he believed that the 
introduction of steam was all in our favour. 
We possessed the largest steam ficet in the 
world, we had railways running through 
eyery part of the country, we had tele- 
graphic communication with every point, 
and by means of them our ships could be 
rapidly directed to any place that might be 
threatened. He believed, therefore, that 
land fortifications were less necessary now 
than in former years, when we depended 
upon sailing ships. The noble Viscount 
had referred to the expenditure in France 
for fortifications, and had mentioned those 
of Paris, but he (Mr. Lindsay) would ask 
of what use had those works been to the 
Monarch who constructed them. Bat, in 
addition to our navy, we had another de- 
fence in a free, united, and contented peo- 
ple. The noble Lord had truly said that 
in case of danger the 130,000 Volunteers 
would speedily be multiplied six-fold; but, 
probably, in case of invasion, the number 
of Volunteers would reach 1,000,000, and 
what could an army of 100,000 do against 
1,000,000 of loyal and enthusiastic Volun- 
teers, who would defend to the last their 
homes and their Sovereign? His firm be- 
lief was, that not one of those 100,000 
would ever return to France. He would 
suggest another point for the consideration 
of the House. England was now bidding 
against France, Germany, and the Unit- 
ed States, for the markets of the world. 
The difference in the cost of production 
ii this country, as compared with that in 
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other countries, was yearly becoming less. 
Wages had been steadily on the rise, not 
merely from increased demand, but because 
of the rise in the price of necessaries and 
the increased taxation. If taxation were 
pushed further, the difference in the cost 
of production would be still more diminish- 
ed, and if our artisans and manufacturers 
were unable to compete with those of the 
United States in distant countries, orders 
would cease to come here. Our workshops 
and wanufactories would be closed and our 
artisans would be thrown out of employ, 
and would there then be a united and con- 
tented people to resist aggression when they 
were ground down by increased taxation ? 
To say the least this was questionable.— 
While making a vain attempt to raise un- 
necessary fortifications they would increase 
the burdens of the people, and the result 
might be more serious than they supposed. 


Works— Committee. 


Amendment proposed, 


“To leave out from the words ‘ Committee 
that’ to the end of the proposed Resolution, in 
order to add the words ‘as the main defence of 
Great Britain against aggression depends on an 
efficient Navy, it is not now expedient to enter 
into a large expenditure on permanent Land For- 
tifications.”’ 


Mr. H. BERKELEY said, he rose with 
some diffidence—[Zaughter.] He would 
refer those Gentlemen who laughed so 
freely to their copy books, where they 
would find the maxim that ‘ Fools are 
easily moved to mirth.’’ He rose to second 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Sunderland, in the terms of which he 
agreed, though he dissented from some of 
the arguments which had been used in its 
support. He admitted that the neces- 
sity for defending this country, and even 
strongly defending it; but he differed toto 
celo from the noble Lord (Viscount Pal- 
merston) when he said that the best mode 
of defending it was constructing stone 
walls and ditches, and placing cannon on 
them. He often heard in that House of 
measures that were un-English. He 
thought that if there ever was an un-Eng- 
lish proposition it was that of the noble 
Lord. Englishmen had been accustomed 
to make it their boast that a foreigner 
might go from end to end of the land and 
never pass through a fortified town; though 
there were some forts that would keep off 
a marauder, we had not a fortification that 
would resist a siege. There was something 
of the national spirit in the refusal to take 
refuge behind stone walls, and in the deter- 
mination to rely on our good right arms 
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for the defence of the country; and this 
spirit should be encouraged by every means. 
This sentiment was not confined to Eng- 
land. Go to ancient history, and there we 
find Lycurgus, a great lawmaker, to whom 
some might compare the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government. What said Ly- 
curgus to the proposal to defend Sparta by 
stone walls? He said jhe preferred walls 
of men to walls of stone; and moreover 
that he viewed valour behind walls much in 
the light of pent-up cowardice. It was not 
for him to say there was any analogy be- 
tween the case of Sparta and the case of 
England, seeing that Sparta had no dock- 
yards or arsenals to defend, and he was not 
prepared to insist upon it, if it were denied, 
that there was any analogy between the 
noble Viscount and Lycurgus. But this 
he was prepared to say, that the closest 
analogy existed between the manly senti- 
ments of Lycurgus and the manly feelings 
of the English people. He could not sec 
that a case was made out by the noble Lord, 
or by the Report which he relied on, why 
we should take to fortifications instead of 
relying on our usual defences. He could 
see no reason why at the present moment 
we should resort to stone walls in prefer- 
ence to those wooden walls which had de- 
fended us so well. He denied entirely 
that any cause existed at present for panic. 
He denied that there was anymore danger at 
this moment than there had been in former 
years. When he looked back to the events 
of the present century—and he could ven- 
ture to add a few ycars of the century be- 
fore—he found that this country was well 
and adequately defended by the Board of 
Admiralty, having under its command our 
powerful navy; and he said the noble Lord 
was bound to prove that we had not the 
means of defence at the present moment 
which the Admiralty possessed in past 
years. There was no greater cause exist- 
ing at this moment for extra defences than 
there was when the Admiralty defended 
the country with so much success. Why, 
within the present century, or just beyond 
it, we had great wars. This country was 
beset, not only by the most powerful na- 
tion of Europe, but by a combination of 
warlike nations. He had a dim recollee- 
tion of the time when Napoleon I. stood 
on the heights of Boulogne, and with him 
a most powerful army—when every fort 
and every creek in the north of France was 
filled with a well-armed flotilla. Yet, ne- 
vertheless with vessels which we did not 
possess at this moment — with a number 
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of small 10-gun brigs, we prevented that 
foree from stirring from their ports. Had 
they landed in this country they would 
have met that very military spirit which 
pervaded the country at this moment, At 
this moment there was no greater danger 
to be apprehended than there was then, 
Much had been heard about “bridging 
over the Channel with steam;”’ and that it 
was possible to bring forces by steamers to 
any given point. The hon. Gentleman who 
preceded him (Mr. Lindsay) was quite 
right in his conclusion that steam was an 
engine which was more favourable to the 
attacked than to the attacking body. When 
he looked to our coal fields and observed 
the way in which this country was inter- 
sected by railroads, the celerity of our lo- 
comotives, and to all this added the electric 
telegraph, by which forces could be brought 
from any part of the country without refe- 
rence to wind, tide, or weather, he thought 
it impossible to avoid the conclusion that 
this country was more effectually defended 
than it was when we had to depend simply 
on sailing vessels. He would read an ex- 
tract from a letter he had received from 
an experienced officer, a relative of his own 
(Sir Maurice Berkeley), who had not only 
seen a good deal of service, but had been 
a Member of that House, and had had a 
seat at the Board of Admiralty for many 
years. His gallant relative said :— 


“ I look on the proposed expenditure on fortifi- 
cations as a monstrous absurdity, originating in 
panic, the said panic depriving our rulers of their 
senses, and forcing them to overlook our real de- 
fences, which are on the sea, which are available, 
but which are not there made use of. We have 
from 200 to 300 gunboats and gunvessels. Give 
me 6,000 men and a few marine artillery, directed 
by such men as Harry Keppel, James Hope, and 
Michael Seymour, and others less known, whom 
there would be no difficulty in pointing out, and I 
would guarantee that no enemy should land an army 
with all the necessary material to effect a perma- 
nent footing, which would enable him either to de- 
stroy our dockyards, or our arsenals, or to march 
on London. I have been unable for twenty-six 
years to impress on successive Governments the 
absolute necessity of a reserve for the Channel 
service only, irrespective of Channel fleets, naval 
officers. 1 require 6,000 men never to go out of 
the Channel, never to put foot in a square-rigged 
vessel, but always to be at hand, from year’s end 
to year’s end,” ; 


There was nothing in the evidence or the 
Report of the Commissioners which should 
lead the House to give up our old mea- 
sures of defence—to take the defence of 
the country, in effect, from the Admiralty, 


and hand it to the War Office. Would 
the Duke of Somerset, tlie First Lord 
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of the Admiralty, say he was unable to 
defend the country? Would the Seere- 
tary to the Admiralty stand up in that 
House and say that, under existing eircum- 
stances, he found the navy unable to do 
that which they could do in the olden time? 
He thought the Duke of Somerset had too 
high an opinion of our naval means, and he 
hoped that his hon, Friend the Secretary of 
the Admiralty had too much respect for his 
profession so far to cast a slur upon it. In 
this Report he found disparagement cast 
on the Volunteer forces. [‘* No, no!’’] 
Hon. Members said *‘No.’’ He would, 
then, qualify the observation, ‘* They 
were damned with faint praise.”” The Re- 
port said the Volunteers were unable to 
meet the regular soldiers of other countries 
in the field. Well, he denied that point- 
blank, and he said that precedents bore out 
the denial. By whom had all the great 
actions been won? Who were the men in 
the history of the world who had most dis- 
tinguished themselves? Why, almost all 
the great victories had been effected by raw 
levies and volunteers. Who turned a ve- 
teran army out of America? Raw levies 
and volunteers. Who captured a Royal 


army, and Sir John Burgoyne at the head 


of it? Raw levies and volunteers. The 
Duke of Wellington stood at the head of a 
splendid army of veterans— probably the 
finest the world ever saw—at the time 
when Napoleon was sent to Elba, and it 
happened that 8,000 of these picked men 
were sent to America, and cut to pieces by 
raw levies and volunteers. And what was 
Wellington doing in the meantime? He 
stood on the field of Waterloo. And what 
did his army consist of? Raw levies 
and volunteers. [‘‘Oh, oh!”] It wasa 
matter of history; and the Gentlemen 
who cried out had probably forgotten 
their books. The Duke of Wellington 
himself stated the fact. Many of the 
men had never before fired ball-cartridge. 
Who defeated the best of the Austrian 
troops ? Raw levies and volunteers head- 
ed by Garibaldi. And what was Gari- 
baldi doing now? Beating the regular 
army of the King of Naples in Sicily by 
raw levies and volunteers. These were 
facts which could not be denied, and he, 
therefore, met with a denial, the asser- 
tion that our Volunteer force would be un- 
able to meet regular soldiers in the field. 
And when it was said that such an army 
as had recently been seen in Hyde Park 
could not beat any troops in the world, 
he denied the assertion. A great ship- 
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launch had recently taken place, and it 
had brought to light certain cireumstances 
which showed we were not making use of 
those means which we ought to be using 
for the protection of the country; and 
while these means were neglected, the 
noble Lord wished Englishmen to hide be- 
hind stone walls. He was introduced to 
a French officer—a man of distinction— 
who came over to see the review of the 
Volunteers. That gentleman spoke in the 
highest praise of the review, and said he 
could see no difference between their move- 
ments and those of regular troops abroad. 
This gentleman then went to sce the launch 
of the Atlas, a vessel of 91 guns, and, on 
his return, spoke in the highest terms of 
what he had seen ; but he was afterwards, 
he said, quite thunderstruck, for, on look- 
ing in The Times the following morning, 
he found that the ship was to be armed 
with the old sort of artillery, and he 
asked, ‘* Where is Sir Armstrong and his 
gun?” Well, he (Mr. Berkeley) found 
that Sir William Armstrong had got two 
guns in the Hoyal navy while Napoleon 
had 600 rifled cannon. What became, 
then, of all that had been heard about Sir 
William Armstrong? He remembered the 
impression which was made in the House 
when the hon. and gallant Member for 
Huntingdon (General Peel) announced that 
Mr. Armstrong had been knighted, and 
that he was to have £2,000 a year for 
superintending rifled cannons, The House 
almost exclaimed, in Oriental phraseology, 
‘*May Armstrong live for ever! Arm- 
strong is great, and Peel is his prophet !” 
All that he (Mr. Berkeley) could hear of 
him now was, that he had sent a few 
guns to China, that there were a few at 
Woolwich, and two on board some ship 
in the Royal Navy. So, according to 
The Times, see what foreign nations had 
been doing. Napoleon at Solferino had 
a park of rifled guns, and such were 
their powers that the Austrians, on ad- 
vancing, said the French fired on their 
rear-guard and baggage. The Spaniards 
had Jately had a campaign against the 
Moors, and they used rifled cannon. And 
even Portugal had a manufactory of rifled 
guns. We, meanwhile, had two Arm- 
strong guns in the Royal Navy! We re- 
quired to make use of the power we pos- 
sessed, and which is denied us. If ever a 
French army landed with a siege train it 
followed that the Channel must have been 
bridged over, that our fleet must have 
been defeated; and then they might raise 
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as many fortifications as they pleased, but 
stone walls would not prevent England from 
becoming a province of France. It was not 
on land that they must fight the French 
if they were to succeed in approaching our 
shores. We must fight them as they came 
over seasick, and while cabbage-soup and 
sour wine were deranged by a rolling sea. 
We must meet them with gunboats, and 
fight them in the surf. Let Ministers lay 
aside their new-fangled notions, and fall 
back upon their gallant navy that had 
stood by them in times past, and would 
be willing to stand by them again, aided 
by a compact army and volunteers. There 
was not a naval officer who would not say 
there was reason in what he said. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT: Sir, the 
speech in which this Amendment to the 
Motion of my noble Friend was moved re- 
quires that I should rise and take some 
notice of the arguments by which it has 
been supported. But in the first place, let 
me say, with regard to the last portion of 
the speech of the hon. Gentleman, who 
has just sat down, that he was something 
too credulous as to the state of preparation 
of England with respect to rifled ordnance 
when he took it from a French officer, who 
came to see a launch, that we are giving 
our new ships smooth-bore guns while the 
Emperor of the French has 600 rifled guns 
on board his ships. I am in a position to 
give an emphatic denial to both those state- 
ments. I do not believe the French have 
600 rifled guns on board their ships. They 
have, I am aware, rifled a great many cast- 
iron-guns, and that has happened to them 
which has also happened to us, that when 
those guns have been tested, as guns 
ought to be that are intended for real ser- 
viee, they have frequently burst. They 
have now undertaken a different mode of 
proceeding, and with the science and abi- 
lity that distinguish those who are em- 
ployed in the public service of that country 
I have no doubt they will suceced in mak- 
ing excellent guns. My hon. Friends asks 
** Where are the guns of Sir William 
Armstrong ?”’ The prophet was not only 
& great prophet, but a true prophet, when 
he said that Sir William Armstrong’s were 
not only excellent guns, but that they 
would be produced in such numbers and at 
such a cost that we might look forward to 
their displacing some of our larger arma- 
ments. For some weeks the delivery of 
these guns has been twelve a week. That 
is better than two, which the hon. Gentle- 
man was informed is the number of rifled 
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guns in the English navy. [An Hom 
Member: What is the size?| Forty. 
pounders, and there will soon be some 100. 
pounders also. [Sir James Expuinstone; 
What is their weight?] I do not know. 
We have 12 batteries manned and horsed, 
equivalent to 72 guns, I am sorry thatan 
impression should have gone abroad that, 
notwithstanding the advantages which this 
country ought to possess in its scientific 
inventions and manufacturing capabilities, 
we are behind foreign nations in this re- 
spect. The hon. Gentleman who moved 
this Amendment began by saying that an 
invasion is impossible, and that not less 
than 100,000 men must come to invade us, 
if they come at all, and that if they sue- 
ceeded in effecting a landing, not one of 
them would ever return to his own country. 
Iam not going to discuss with the hon. 
Gentleman the number of men with which 
it would be practicable to invae this coun- 
try, because my opinion is worth no more 
than that of any other Member who is not 
an authority on military matters ; but per- 
mit me to say, that was not the opinion 
expressed by a great master of the art of 


‘invasion, and one who actually contem- 


M. 


plated an invasion of these shores. 
Theirs tells us that Napoleon said, 
“Tf I made an attack upon England I should 
have to throw 60,000 men on the English coast. 
To conquer England, to subjugate the English 
people, would be a chimerical expectation—” 


I must say that there I think he was quite 
right ~ 


“But my expedition would do an infinity of 
mischief, and destroy enormous masses of pro- 
perty. It would create panic and alarm in a 
country that depends so much on its safety and 
security for the means of carrying on its indus- 
trial pursuits. I might be able to do this, and 
it might be worth doing. The ultimate fate of 
those 60,000 men would be doubtful. But still, 
looking at the extent of the property possessed 
by England, the insecurity, the panic, and the 
alarm that would be created, the effort might be 
worth the attempt.” 


The hon. Gentleman says, that in the 
mean time we should be revolutionizing 
France. Well, I have no faith in that 
suggestion. I do not know how far we 
should be justified in making the at- 
tempt ; but let me remind the hon. Gentle- 
man that the Emperor of the French is 
seated very firmly on the throne ; he un- 
derstands the genius of the French people; 
few Sovereigns have understood it so well; 
we tried to revolutionize France at:a 
time when she was distracted by parties, 
aud when hatred prevailed between differ- 
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ent classes, and what a miserable attempt 
and what a miserable failure it was! The 
hon. Gentleman says that the Navy is the 
true defence for England. Who doubts that? 
Is it proposed, in supplementing it by de- 
fences on Jand, to abandon that chief and 
main line of defence? Is it proposed to 
transfer the first, main, and chief line of 
defence from the Admiralty to the War- 
Office? Not atall. Every man of sense 
must know that, having an insular position 
and an hereditary prestige at sea, and 
having, moreover, an enormous and power- 
ful navy, the sea must be our first and 
great line of defence. But that is no reason 
why it should not be supported by de- 
fences on shore. The hon. Gentleman 
says, that the inventions of steam and elec- 
tricity would give greater advantages to 
the invaded than to the invader. In opposi- 
tion to that view naval officers with whom 
Ihave conversed say, and say truly, that 
the introduction of steam has to a great 
degree deprived us of our power of block- 
ade. In the days of sailing ships, when 
the wind was in one quarter, you were safe, 
and could sleep in security. How was your 


blockade conducted ? So long as the wind 
blew on the shore, and it was not safe for 


the blockaded squadron to put to sea, the 
blockading squadron stood off the shore, 
with the certainty that no one could get 
out. But now, if the blockading squadron 
stands off, the blockaded squadron gets up 
steam in the night and is away before 
the blockading squadron knows where it 
is. Another question has been alluded 
to—-the publication which has appear- 
ed in the public prints during the last 
few days. The hon. Gentleman says that 
the Emperor of the French has written a 
letter expressing his anxiety to maintain 
the best relations with England ; that the 
Emperor speaks of his army and navy as 
of no size to create alarm and uneasiness 
in this country ; and he adds that which 
I can perfectly believe, that the Emperor 
of the French is in earnest in wishing to 
maintain peace with this country and the 
best relations with its Government. I am 
not in the least prepared to offer any word 
of doubt or denial to that statement. But 
circumstances are sometimes stronger than 
men. The Emperor of the French alludes 
to the difficulties by which he has been 
met sinee the Italian war. He admits that 
Europe is uneasy and suspicious, and that 
it may be a long time before that uneasi- 
hess and suspicion are removed. I ask 


what is the Emperor of the French to do 
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under the circumstances he describes? He 
is anxious for peace. He knows that peace 
is for the interest of France. He has al- 
most got peace in his own hands. No 
nation, and least of all this country, has 
the wish to attack France. England would 
engage in no European war unless she 
herself were attacked. The whole of our 
prosperity—everything we have—depends 
on the maintenance of peace. I believe 
there exists in England a feeling, and I 
am sure that I, for one, share in it, that 
war, unless it is forced upon you, is a crime 
and a sin, I do not believe that in the 
whole breadth of England there is a man 
who wishes for war. I believe that there 
are very few men in England who in their 
nightly prayers do not pray that this ter- 
rible calamity may be averted. What has 
been the conduct of the Emperor of the 
French, with which I have no ground for 
complaint, under the cireumstances he de- 
scribes? He is at this moment strengthen- 
ing, and wisely strengthening, the forti- 
fications of Cherbourg, L’Orient, Rochfort, 
Brest, and Toulon. We have no right to 
complain, and it would be a most unseemly 
proceeding on our part to complain, that 
any Sovereign should put his own coasts 
in a good state of defence. Nor, on the 
other hand, has any one aright to com- 
plain or take offence that we do the same. 
We have, indeed, a much better right to 
do it in this respect, that our fortifications 
for the defence of our dockyards and ar- 
senals are in a far weaker state than those 
of France, while our navy is an arm much 
more vital to us than to any other country 
in the world. The hon. Gentleman has 
quoted the opinions of a French officer 
with whom he recently became acquainted. 
Some years ago, when I was Secretary of 
the Admiralty, I made the acquaintance of 
a French officer who came over here with 
King Louis Phillippe. My right hon. Friend 
opposite, the late Secretary of the Admi- 
ralty, will remember the circumstance. 
That officer, upon seeing our dockyards said, 
“You certainly are the strangest people in 
the world, You have the greatest amount 
of warlike property that the world ever 
saw collected in one place, Portsmouth, 
and yet you make no effort to defend it. 
You take no steps to prevent its being 
attacked, and if it was attacked, you could 
not save it.” Since that time, no doubt, 
great improvements have been made; there 
has been a steady progress in strengthen- 
ing the defences round Portsmouth and on 
our coasts. Do not let it be said, as it 
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has been two or three times by the hon. | entered Bantry Bay. General Hoche was 
Member for Bristol, ‘‘ Have nothing to do| to have joined them, but his part, of 
with these new-fangled ideas of fortifica-| the fleet was dispersed by the weather, 
tions.” He has added that it is our boast | But what happened to the other ships? 
that you may go through the length and | They got back safely to Brest in spite of 
breadth of England and never enter a for- | the English navy, and in spite of the wind, 
tified town. If we do make that boast I | That was the case of a French fleet, with- 
must remind him that there is @ proverb | out the advantage of steam, crossing the 
—and he is fond of proverbs —‘* that Channel, anchoring, and remaining some 
boasters are always liars,’’ and that cer-| time in an Irish port, and getting safely 


tainly is true in this case, because Ports- 
mouth is fortified, Plymouth is fortified, 


and Chatham is fortified. [Mr. BerKELzy : | 


I said, fortified to stand a siege.] Then, 


fortifications are not un-English, the only | 
things which are un-English are good for- | 


tifications. ‘1 do not say,”’ says my hon. 
Friend, ‘‘ that there should be no fortifiea- 
tions, but that there should be fortifications 
which are insufficient to stand a siege.’ 
That is exactly what we want to avoid. 
What we propose are fortifications which 
will secure us against a coup de main, and 
resist any such force as might be detached 
to attack our dockyards and destroy our 
ships. I need hardly at this time of the 


day quote instances to convince even my 
hon. Friend that fortifications are useful to 
places which are beseiged. In Spain places 


were defended for long periods against 


powerful French armies by volunteers and | 


untrained persons, and there were also great 
delays oceasioned to both armies by the 


protraction of sieges which were ultimately | 


successful. Silistria, too, was for a time 
successfully defended against the Russians 


by Turks, who were men that we should | 
not eall regular soldiers; and Kars was | 
for a long time held by a very insufficient | 
foree against an overwhelming army led | 


by a very able commander. It is said, 
**You need not fortify; the fleet is your 
true defence.”’ 
I entirely concur, so far as it goes, but no 
further. ‘* You can blockade ships better 


than when you had not steam, and to sup- | 
pose that French ships could get out of | 


port and reach the English shore is ab- 
surd.”’ 
commencement of the last war. England 


With that last observation | 


Just take what happened at the | 


‘back. In 1798 nine French gail of the 
| line with troops reached Ireland, but were 
afterwards engaged and dispersed by Sir 
| John Warren. In August of the same year 
General Humbert landed in Killala Bay 
with troops. He afterwards surrendered ; 
bot he had landed. I am not saying 
that an invasion is necessarily success- 
ful, but that under particular circum- 
‘stances it is possible for French ships 
| carrying troops to evade our cruisers and 
get safely across the Channel into an Eng- 
lish port. In 1797 four French frigates, 
with 1,500 troops, entered the Bristol 
Channel, destroyed a great deal of mer- 
chandise and many ships, and landed the 
troops at Fishguard. True, the troops im- 
mediately surrendered—but the ships ar- 
rived, the ships made good their passage; 
and if there had been more ships and more 
troops they would probably have been more 
difficult to deal with than they were. . All 
this time, mind, the French ports were 
blockaded, and our navy was flushed with 
| its success in the battles of Cape St. Vin- 
cent and the Nile. That under such cir- 
cumstances France succeeded in sending 
troops across to this country, under cir- 
cumstances of greater difficulty than now 
exist, shows that there is no perfect and 
‘utter immunity from such a danger. But 
it is said that when the danger arises you 
will have plenty of time to get ready your 
| fortifications; that earthworks will do; and 
| the case of Sebastopol is appealed to as 
that of a place which was defended by 
earthworks. It was not. On the north side 
‘there was a very strong fort and’ other 
| stone fortifications. We gave them time, 
and they constructed works which they 


was several times invaded. I am not going | were able to defend, having an army inside 
to say that the invasions were successful ; | as large as that which was besieging them ; 
there were failures on land ; but while we | but it is a mistake to suppose that earth- 
were blockading the French ports, ships did | works made on a sudden, and earthworks 
cross the Channel, and succeeded in an- | alone, would have sufficed to defend Sebas- 
choring in English or Irish ports, and, topol for so long as it held out against so 
landing men. In 1796, notwithstanding | large a force as was attacking it ; while, 
our blockade of the French ports, a French | on the other hand, if Sebastopol had been 
fleet of seven sail of the line, two frigates, | fortified on the south side as it was on the 
and transports with troops, sailed out and | north, neither the French nor-the English 
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would ever have thought of besieging it. 
Upon this subject I may quote a short sen- 
tence from the works of Napoleon, who 
says — 

“ Mixed fortifications of earth, raised in a fort- 

night or three weeks, would not be secure from a 
coup de main.” 
His opinion was equally strong upon an- 
other matter, and I quote him the more 
readily because his opinions were given at 
the end of a career of the most wonderful 
military success which any man ever en- 
joyed, and no man can eavil at his autho- 
rity. He said :— 

«There are military men who ask what is the 
use of fortified places, intrenched camps, and the 
art of the engineer ? We will ask them how it is 
possible to manceuvre with inferior or equal forces, 
without the aid of positions, fortifications, and all 
the supplementary resourcesofart?” . . . . 
“The garrisons of fortified places ought to be 
drawn trom the population, and not from the ac- 
tive army: provincial regiments of militia were 
intended for this service.” 


I have already discussed the question of 
what is doing in France with regard to 
fortifications. I have said that the Empe- 
ror of the French has written a statement 
of his feelings and intentions, which are 
those of an able and well-advised man ; 
but at the same time 1 have asked the 
House to look at what he is doing fer the 
defence of his country. Nor is it in France 
alone that such works are being carried 
on. At this moment Russia is fortifying 


Kertch, and 5,000 men, under General | 


Todlieben, are improving and strengthen- 
ing the defences of Sweaborg. Germany 
is fortifying the ports on the Baltic, and 
Austria is strengthening herself in the 
same way as wellas she can. The fact is 
that the result of the uneasiness which has 
been felt is, that each nation of Europe is 
endeavouring to make its coast or its fron- 
tier as secure as possible, and not one of 
them neglects or despises the resources 
which art and science place at their dis- 
posal for that purpose. If there is one 
country in the world which, when once her 
sea-line is broken, must be more depen- 
dent upon fortifications than another, it is 
England. Her regular army is small, and 
her irregular army promises to be large. 
We have thus a necessity for putting our 
levies behind works. My hon. Friend (Mr. 
H. Berkeley) is horrified at the idea of 
Englishmen skulking behind works. What 
a miserable proceeding then was Torres 
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Gentleman looks upon as the most con- 
temptible and cowardly proceeding chat 
could be. I might quote instance upon 
instance in which Englishmen hays, while 
skulking behind works, greatly distin- 
guished themselves agaiust very superior 
forces. But after all it comes to this; the 
hon. Gentleman says, ‘‘ Don’t adopt these 
new-fangled systems.’’ New-fangled sys- 
tems! Why Napoleon said that fortifi- 
cation was the only art which had not 
changed for 2,000 years. All the change 
which has been made is, that as the range 
of cannon gets greater you must extend 
the area of your fortifications in order to 
protect the centre from danger. That is 
what we are doing. You might just as 
well say that it was new-fangled tu adopt 
the Enfield rifle, or anything else which 
art and science has produced, ‘* Trust to 
our wooden walls.’’ Why, our ** wooden 
walls’ are ceasing to be wooden, and are 
being cased with iron to defend them 
against the powerful artillery which all 
nations are beginning to use. What do 
you intend to oppose to this loug-range 
artillery 2? Are you to oppose it by earth 
or sods, into which a Whitworth or Arm- 
strong gun will throw a shot, which will 
throw up the dust and cause some dis- 
turbance? No; my hon. Friend will have 
walls of men, who, taking it upon the 
lowest ground—that of pounds, shillings, 
and pence, will cost much more than 
earthworks, These Englishmen to whom 
he would refuse the assistance which science 
and art would afford them are the finest 
and best material for soldiers that the 
world has ever scen; but is that a rea- 
son why you are to sacrifice them without 
reason ? The Motion before us is, 

“That, as the main defence of Great Britain 
against aggression depends on an efficient navy, it 
is not now expedient to enter into a large expen- 
diture on permanent land fortifications. 
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That implies, I apprehend, that if over 
an efficieut.navy should cease to be our 
main dependence, then it would be right 
to erect land fortifications; or, on the 
other hand, it may mean that at the 
present moment our navy is very power- 
tul, and that we do not require any other 


defence, The Amendment of which no- 
tice has been given by the hon. Member 
for Birmingham is substantially to the 
same effect. Well, the hon. Member for 
Birmingham is a gveat believer in the 
voice of the people, ** Vox populi, vow 


Vedras! There is one of the greatest feats | Dei,” is his motto, Is it not a tact, I ask 
of the Duke of Wellingtun, which the hon. | him, that the whole nation is full of alarm 
1 
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The Commissioners contend, upon 


ought to obtain security at any price. We | the general ground of policy, that it is our 
have therefore spent a large sum in putting , 


our stor.s and munitions of war in order. | 


We have had an increase of the army ; | 


not a large increase, it is true, but still an 
increase. All these things are cheerfully 
borne by the people, and more is called 
for—more, perhaps, than the Government 
are willing todo. Is not that an indica- 
tion that there must, in the minds of an 
immense majority of the people, be some 
cause for alarm ¢ The country feels that 
it is not in a proper state of defence, and 
that, if we deal with the question at all, 
we should deal with the whole of it if we 
ean. Such are the feelings which I be- 
lieve animate the public out of doors. We 





must not neglect these indications, especi- | 
ally since it is not a mere question of opin- | 


ion, for the Government are persuaded 
that we are not in that state of defence 
which so great, so powerful, and so rich 
a nation ought to be in. One of the best 
means of maintaining power, no doubt, is 
@ wise, prudent, and pacific policy. We 
ought in our foreign relations to show 
an appreciation of the rights and feelings 
of other nations, and if all countries were 


to do the same there would no longer be 


any danger of war. But, knowing that 
such conduct upon our part is not in itself 
an immunity from danger, we must not 
only comport ourselves in a manner pacific 
and moderate towards other nations, but 
we must likewise deprive other nations of 
the temptation to attack us which is offered 
by great wealth and concomitant vulnera- 
bility. With these views the Government 
appointed the Commission which has laid 
its Report upon our table. Last Session 
a Motion was made by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Stroud (Mr. 
Horsman), who proposed that we should 
not any longer deal with the question of 
fortifications by piecemeal, peddling year 
after year with small sums, making little 
progress, and postponing the time of ulti- 
mate security until another generation; but 
that we should make a great and compre- 
hensive effort, with the view of putting the 
nation ina proper state of defence at once. 
I believed the advice was sound, but I am 
certain, at all events, that if we had not 
given an indication that we intended to 
apply ourselves seriously to the subject, 
that Motion would have been carried. In 
the interval a Commission, composed of 
very able men, has considered the whole 
matter, and has presented a masterly Re- 
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duty and interest to defend ourselves with 
the best means which science and art ean 
afford. They enter into the details of each 
particular arsenal and port. Their Report 
is before us. If you are of opinion that 
the whole of this supposed weakness of 
our arsenals and dockyards is imaginary, 
or that the erection of fortifications—if our 
arsenals are as weak as they are alleged 
to be—is not the way to defend them, and 
that we ought to trust in flesh and blood, 
and to the Spartan courage and devotion 
so eloquently referred to by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bristol, instead of acting upon 
those maxims which all experience tells us 
to be true and sound, then you will refuse 
the Resolution of my noble Friend, and 
it will be for the Government to consider 
what course they should adopt under such 
circumstances. But my belief is that this 
House faithfully represents the feelings 
of the country upon this subject. You 
may have discussions as to the more or the 
less, the how and the where; but the prin- 
ciple is now recognized as sound and true 
that you ought not to allow the great 
depositories of your naval strength to be 
at the merey of any nation. It has often - 
been said that you ought, instead of erect- 
ing fortifications, to raise a much larger 
standing army. At the present moment 
we have due to us fifteen battalions. We 
have three on the sea coming from India, 
we have three more promised from India, 
and we have lent nine to the expedition 
to China. With a large foree of Volun- 
teers and Militia, you should take measures 
to release from garrison duty as large a 
number of regular troops as you can for ma- 
neuvring in the field. The hon. Member 
for Bristol has quoted a letter from a gallant 
officer (Sir Maurice Berkeley) for whom I 
have the highest respect, and who tells us 
not to spend our money in fortifications, but 
to build more ships. I have been told by sea- 
men over and over again to trust to ships 
and to ships alone. I have been told by 
Artillery officers that there is nothing like 
trained and accomplished gunners. I have 
been told by Line officers that our main 
dependence ought to be a large regular 
army in the field. It is a case of ‘there's 
nothing like leather.”” The Government 
have had to decide between these various 
opinions. There is some truth in all of 
them, but they are all carried, owing to 
prejudice or bias, to a degree which ex- 
cludes reason. The fact is, we want o 
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combination of these things. It is a com- | at the enormous value of the property which 
bination of fortifications, of ships, of men, | these works will defend. The Government 
and of gunners, which will give you the} do not pretend to say that they will pre- 
strength, I do not say to resist an enemy, | vent invasion. No works will do that. No 


but to secure you from having an enemy. 
We are asked whether we have done no- 
thing else. My predecessor in office com- 
menced a system of putting batteries at 
the entrance of our great commercial ports. 
These are not ports which are likely to be 
besieged, but they may be insulted and at- 
tacked for mischief’s sake. He also ap- 
pointed a Commission, which has since 
been continued, to examine all the points 
and positions requiring defence. The Com- 
missioners have surveyed the whole coast 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland, and 
have got together an enormous amount of 
military information, which in ease of hos- 
tilities would be invaluable to commanding 
officers. Such are the operations which 
have been going on under two Administra- 
tions. The amount of stores which has 
been collected is very great, I lately heard 
a gallant Officer say that he understood our 
great fortresses had no more than 100 or 
150 rounds of artillery ammunition. 


shown by a recent return that our great 


fortresses, each according to its import- | 


ance, have got ammunition varying from 
250 up to 1,000 rounds. I do not believe 


England was ever better stocked with m:- | 
nitions of war for self-defence. I now leav> | 


the Resolution to the House. I have state 
my belief that the House and the count: 7 
see the necessity and acknowledge the wis- 
dom of the measures we recommend. 
have not placed ourselves blind-folded i» 
the hands either of Engineer, Artillery 
Line, or naval officers. We have had « 
combination of all to advise us. The works 
we propose are the most urgent, commenc- 
ing with the sea defences, and defending 


the land only where the land side seems | 
Those works, | 
which will pat the country in a compara-| 


peculiarly open to attack. 


tively good state of defence, will be com- 


pleted for a sum which, after all, is not | 
£5,000,000 is the sum whieh | 


very large. 
the completion of those works will cost. 


The sum which will be raised for the de- | 


fence of Portsmouth is not more than half- 
a-dozen men in the city would subscribe for 


a speculation to build a bridge across the | 
Thames merely to save people from walk- | 


ing half a mile out of their way. The 
sums are not large of themselves, but 
they are large viewed by the magnitude of 
the results which we hope to obtain by 
them. They are not large when we look 


It is | 


We j 


| navy will do that. No army will do that. 
Invasion, if the landing of troops is meant, 
will always be possible. What we say is, 
let us make the points which are most vital 
| to us, which an enemy would be sure to 
| attack, if it were possible to attack them 
with suecess—let us make those points in- 
vulnerable. Then you may sleep safely 
with your heads upon your pillows. Then 
you will know that, as far as Plymouth, 
Portsmouth, and these great places are 
‘concerned, although you lose the command 
| of the seas, they are not the places which 
will be invaded, and you will be able to 
| concentrate your forces elsewhere. I be- 
‘lieve that years hence, if these works are 
; executed, there will be found gentlemen 
| who will say, ‘‘ We always predicted that 
| nobody would ever land—that nobody would 
| ever attack these places; see how your 
| money has been wasted.”’ I shall not be 
‘diseouraged by that argument. To such 
remarks I should say, ‘‘The security which 
you have enjoyed—the immunity from the 
danger of attack for all these years—has 
been owing to those very works.” Depend 
upon it that one of the safest things which 
you can do for the preservation of peace is 
to make attack upon you dangerous. I al- 
luded before to what ought to be the bear- 
ing of this country towards foreign nations. 
I believe that it is the interest of England 
to pursue a wise, moderate, pacific, and 
‘conciliatory policy, but at the same time it 
is likewise unwise to leave a great tempta- 
tion, to leave her vast property and her 
reputation at stake, and at the mercy of 
any nation which may choose to send an 
expedition in consequence of some diplo- 
matic quarrel. I hope the House will feel 
that in making these proposals the Govern- 
ment is asking them to do nothing new, 
but only to hasten and execute forthwith 
those works and that system of works which 
one by one they have already sanctioned. 
With these opinions, and with the greatest 
anxiety as to the result of the proposals 
which the Government have made, I leave 
this measure in the hands of the House, 
and I leave it with confidence in their pa- 
triotism and in the judgment which they 
‘have always displayed in any matter affect- 
ing the security of the country and the 
maintenance of peace. 
| Mr. BRIGHT: Sir, I have given notice 
| of an Amendment to the Resolution of the 
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noble Lord; but my hon. Friend the Mem- 
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ber for Sunderland (Mr. Lindsay), I be- 'more involved, for in the Report there is 


lieve, was before me on the paper with 
an Amendment, not exactly of the same 
character, but which, if carried, would 
have the same effect upon the Resolution 
proposed by the Government. It is not, 
therefore, my intention to move my Amend- 
ment; but I shall take the opportunity, if 
the Committee will permit me, to make 
some observations on this question in the 
state in which we now find it. And I 
should wish to point out to the Committee 
that, although the Resolution which the 
noble Lord has placed upon the table is 
one of apparently a simple character, ask- 
ing the House to vote towards the defences 
of the dockyards and arsenals, and for 
the defence of the ports of Dovor and 
Portland, and for the establishment of 
a central arsenal, a sum of £2,000,000, 
and although the right hon. Gentleman 
who has just sat down has endeavoured to 
persuade the House that something like 
£5,000,000— he did not state it very ac- 
curately, but rather ambiguously — that 
something like £5,000,000 is the sum we 
are to decide npon— meaning that the 
works which are to be commenced by the 
expenditure of £2,000,000 may be com- 
pleted by the expenditure of £5,000,000 
—notwithstanding that, I think the Com- 
mittee would deceive itself if it were to im- 
agine that it was now discussing an expen- 
diture of 2 or of £5,000,000 only, because 
we know what was the tenor of the speech 
of the noble Lord in moving the Resolution. 
He adopted in its entirety, as I understood, 
the Report of the Defences Commission, 
and I think we know very well, from all 
our experience, that whenever Government 
undertakes any works, great or small, the 
original estimate is never adhered to, but 
is very often doubled before the expendi- 
ture is completed. I believe, then, judging 
from the past, that if we vote the sum now 
asked we shall carry out the scheme which 
the noble Lord has adopted with an ex- 
penditure of at least £20,000,000 sterling. 
And let the Committee bear in mind that 
in the tabular statement of expenditure 
there is not a single farthing put down for 
the internal arsenal at Cannock-chase, 
which the noble Lord has ineluded in his 
Resolution, | know not what that may cost, 
but it is to be added to the £12,000,000 
which it is proposed to expend, and I think 
it would not be an extravagant estimate to 
double that amount in order to arrive at 
the probable expenditure. 


Mr. Bright 





But that is not } 


' an almost unanimous opinion expressed that 


you will have largely to inerease your stand- 
ing army, and that those very works which 
you are now asked to vote, will be useless 
in themselves unless you have some 70,000 
men to man and defend them. (Sir Dr 
Lacy Evans: Hear, hear!) The hon. 
Gentleman below me, who is a much 
better authority than I am, approves of 
what I say, and therefore I take it for 
granted that when you are asked to vote 
£12,000,000, plus Cannock-chase, plus the 
amount which the estimate may fall short 
of the actual expenditure, and plus the 
millions that may be necessary to support 
a large inerease of the standing army, to 
give effect to these works, you are asked 
to vote an amount which will not fall much 
short of double £12,000,000. Now, Sir, 
I think the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government did the Committee great in- 
justice the other night, when he brought 
forward this Resolution without a moment’s 
notice, and when he asked us to vote this 
vast conclusion without any opportunity of 
debate or any time for considering that 
to which he was in viting us to agree. 
Now, two questions present themselves to 
my mind on which the Committee would do 
well to ask for information—the one, By 
whom all this expenditure is urged? and 
the other, What have we done already ? I 
should like to ask the Gentlemen who sit 
on this front Bench whether they are 
unanimous with regard to the necessity of 
this expenditure? Whether they come be- 
fore us with the authority of an united 
Cabinet—or whether this is some kind of 
compromise to enable the Government to 
avoid the rock, or get over the quicksand, 
which this question has interposed or in- 
terjected into their midst? I do not be- 
lieve that the Government do come before 
us with that kind of unanimity which I 
think necessary in a great question of this 
nature. But if the Cabinet is not united, 
are the military authorities united? And 
if you will answer, as I know you will, I 
ask you whether you will willingly follow 
the military authorities under whose direc- 
tion you are now about to place yourselves? 
Would you like to take those military au- 
thorities who are placed before us, with all 
their recommendations, to shut your eyes, 
and walk blindly into all the expenditure 
into which they invite you? I have looked 
into these recommendations, and I confess 
I am amazed at the absolute stupidity— 
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[ Laughter }—yes, stupidity; if you want a 
word less offensive, 1 would say the abso- 
lute lunacy—[ Laughter ]—of the military 
authorities in regard to this question, The 
right hon, Gentleman had said that I 
thought he was taking a lunatic course. 
Well, I did take the liberty of asking him 
one day where he had picked up the half 
dozen lunatics who drew up the Report. 
I think there were seven of them. I 
will not give the right hon. Gentleman’s 
answer. And now with regard to these 
nilitary authorities. 1 hope the Committee 
will attend for a moment to the sort of 
things they recommend us to do, But, 
first of all, I wili quote an expression of 
the late Sir Robert Peel, in 1850, on the 
question of military authorities. He said: 


“Tf you adopt the opinions of military men, 
naturally anxious for the complete security of 
every assailable point; naturally anxious to throw 
upon you the whole responsibility for the loss, in 
the event of war suddenly breaking out, of some 
of our valuable possessions, you would overwhelm 
this country with taxes in time of peace. . . . 
It was said the other night that reference must 
be had by us to the warlike preparations of foreign 
Powers.”"—[3 Hansard, vol. cix. 767.] 


Exactly what the noble Lord tells us, and 
the right hon. Gentleman also (Mr. 8. 
Herbert) who says, ‘‘ See what other coun- 
tries are doing in regard to fortifications”’ 
—no doubt alarmed at the enormous pre- 
parations of the English Government. 


“ But at the same time the conduct of foreign 
Powers in maintaining enormous military estab- 
lishments ought to be a warning as well as an 
example to us,”—[Jbid.] 


Iam not inclined to hope that the House, 
much less hon. Gentlemen opposite, will 
take the authority of Sir Robert Peel; but 
there are few Statesmen who have left, for 
the guidance of these to come after them, 
wiser maxims than Sir Robert Peel. The 
right hon. Gentleman says that officers of 
the Line are for nothing but red-coats; 
artillerymen for nothing but gunners; and 
engineers for nothing but fortifications ; 
but the hon. Gentleman below me, and 
other Gentlemen connected with the navy, 
are supposed to say that nothing is so es- 
sential as ships; and then the right hon. 
Gentleman admits that every one of these 
branches of defence is necessary; and if we 
take his advice, we shall at last arrive at 
that state that the produce of the whole 
industry of the country will be absorbed, 
under the pretence of defending that which 
has created it. Now, I daresay there are 
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several Members of this House who have 
had showers of military opinions brought 
to them by post; and had I expected this 
discussion to come on this Session, I should 
have made extracts, so that the House 
might see how far the military authorities 
were agreed. One not irrational man pro- 
poses, since we are to have a standing 
army, that we should have a standing navy 
—some 30,000 men should always be on 
board ship; there should be some 30,000 
more in marine barracks; and there should 
be always ready a sufficient number of 
ships, so that they could all march on 
board at five minutes’ notice; and thus 
you would have the country, in his opinion, 
admirably defended. There is a gentleman 
named Valentine Baker, of the 10th Royal 
Hussars, who has published a pamphlet, in 
which he states that there should be a Mi- 
litia foree of 180,000 men; and that there 
should be formed by census and by ballot 
a sort of National Guard of 500,000 men, 
who should be mustered only for one day 
in the year. Now, I am not one of those 
who think that, in considering what means 
of defence we have, it might not be very 
advantageous to have a large Volunteer 
foree, instead of an enormous standing 
army. I find that in Switzerland and in 
the United States of America—countries, 
one of which is surrounded, we are told, 
very often from the back benches, by a 
most formidable enemy; and the other 
which marches with a high hand amongst 
the nations of the globe—that in those two 
countries there is no considerable standing 
army; but the whole defence of those na- 
tions is committed to a Volunteer force. 
Well, I have no doubt that if we had oniy 
the common sense to get rid of the noble 
Lord the Member for the City—not as 
Member for the City, but as the head of the 
Foreign Office—and the policy, and the jea- 
lousies, and superstitions of that Office, we 
might save three-fourths of all that expen- 
diture which is involved in the maintenance 
of our foreign policy; and whatever you 
require for defences in a country populous 
and united like this, might be had at com- 
paratively no expense, by taking advan- 
tage of the spirit to be found in various 
ranks of your countrymen. But Mr. Valen- 
tine Baker says that we must have con- 
tracts for earthworks all about London, 
and in these terms—the earthworks to be 
completed in a fortnight; and a small an- 
nual sum is to be paid to the contractors 
as a compensation for holding the con- 
tract, So that whenever you hear that those 
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enemies, whom you are always expecting 
but who never come—are at last on the way, 
those contractors are to build the earth- 
works all within a fortnight. Then there 
are to be 20,000 men of the Metropolitan 
police and county constabulary armed and 
equipped, available for military purposes, 
and a Volunteer force of 250,000 men; and 
there are to be intrenched camps at Alder- 
shot and at Epsom Downs, for 40,000 men 
each. So that, with regular troops, Mi- 
litia, Yeomanry, &c., amounting to 323,000, 
there would be, according to Mr. Valentine 
Baker, a total of 1,072,000 men ready to 
resist invasion, and his plan would not cost 
a very considerable sum ; in fact, a mere 
trifle as compared with the present ex. 
penditure. There is another officer, Colonel 
Jebb, who was considered, twenty years 
ago, a very sensible man. I have not seen 
him for a very Jong time, and, therefore, 
was not aware of the change that has 
taken place until I saw his pamphlet. He 
is in a state of great alarm for the safety 
of London. He proposes to begin at T'un- 
bridge Wells, and to go to Reigate, or 
Guildford, Reading, and Henley, and I 
think he includes Colchester in his line of 
defence; and yet at the end of his pam- 
phlet he quotes, with apparent approbation, 
from General Lewis, who says, that ‘ It 
may be considered as an axiom that no 
landing can be successfully effected in the 
presence of 2,000 men well prepared.” 
Well, I was amazed when I saw this. I 
think if I had said anything of this kind, 
I should be treated as a person utterly ig- 
norant and foolish in these matters. And 
assuredly, with railways all round your 
coasts, and with telegraphs as numerous 
as your railways, there could be no diffi- 
culty in assembling, in the time taken to 
cross the Channel, at least 2,000 men in 
any part of the kingdom you might desire. 
But then General Mackintosh says that 
pamphlets have been recently published in 
Paris which indicate designs on Ireland, 
and that that portion of the kingdom could 
not be left without at least 30,000 infantry. 
This gentleman may know a great deal 
about military affairs, but he perhaps does 
not know this—that those pamphlets are 
published by a party who believe that there 
is no mode of overturning the present dy- 
nasty except by creating distrust, and after- 
wards involving it in a war with England. 
I dare say there are many hon. Members 
who believe that the Emperor of the French 
can, by the existing law, prevent any one of 
these pamphlets being published. [‘‘Hear!”’] 


Mr. Bright 
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The House does not appear to be aware of 
this—that the French Government, except 
by outstepping the law, cannot interfere with 
a pamphlet before it is published, thongh 
it can punish the author and publisher 
afterwards, if it tends to violate the law, 
It is not the same with newspapers ; the 
French Government can warn the news- 
paper before it is published, and after 
three warnings they can suppress it; but 
there is no such law with regard to pam- 
phlets; and these miserable pamphlets, 
which are quoted as proofs of the hostility 
of the French to England, are the pro- 
ductions of persons not favourable to the 
French Government, but of those who are 
anxious to create distrust, and then war, 
between England and France, in order to 
set upon the throne some one of those two 
branches of the family now in exile. Gene- 
ral Mackintosh says that there must be 
forts at the north of London, inclosing 
Hampstead and Highgate ; and he further 
says—which cannot be very consolatory to 
my hon. Friend the Member for Lambeth 
—that the north of London is in much less 
danger than the south—because the bridges 
over the Thames could be broken down, 
and the north of London could be defended 
much longer than the south. I do not find 
that in the proposition of the noble Lord 
there is a recommendation that this advice 
should be adopted, and as the noble Lord 
is not a great military authority, and in 
politics is frequently mistaken and in error 
—I will form my own judgment where 
there are so many contradictory opinions. 
I shall give a few more extracts from 
persons of importance in military circles, 
and I ask the Committee what is the au- 
thority they will follow—how far they will 
go—and how much money they vill 
spend on this evidently impossible under- 
taking? General Sir Robert Gardiner 
is acquainted, I presume, with fortifica- 
tions. Only the other day he was Governor 
of Gibraltar. As a statesman and as a 
Governor there, I do not think he has 
shone with very great lustre; but, never- 
theless, he may know a great deal about 
fortifications. Sir Robert Gardiner has 
stated his opinion in a pamphlet, which he 
has sent about most industriously. He 
did not, I suppose, believe that I would 
read it, and, therefore, he sent me a copy 
every week. He is quite mistaken. I pay 
great attention to gentlemen when they 
are speaking of something they understand, 
and I therefore paid attention to what Sir 
Robert Gardiner said on a subject of this 
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nature. General Sir Robert Gardiner, in 
a pamphlet, says that an expenditure of 
£20,000,000 will not be sufficient for 
additional fortifications ; while for the pay 
of a numerically adequate army and navy, 
an annual inerease on the present estimates 
of £4,000,000 is, he maintains, neces- 
sary. Lieutenant General Kennedy is, 
I believe, a gentleman of great reputa- 
tion; and in anew edition of his pam- 
hlet just published, he proposes to fortify 
pith by surrounding it with a line of 
forts—(this is a quotation from his pamph- 
let) s— 

“Each armed with, say, 40 guns, and with, say, 
500 men, extending in a circumference through 
Hammersmith, Wormwood Scrubs, Willesden 
Green, Hampstead, Highgate, ‘Tottenham, River 
Lea, till its junction with the Thames, Deptford, 
Lewisham, Sydenham, Upper Norwood, Streatham 
and Wandsworth.” 


There is a good deal before us if we em- 
bark in this new undertakiug. A writer 
in The United Service Magazine—who, I 
presume, represents the combined autho- 
rity of the army and navy—deelares that 
the steam navy alone required should con- 
sist of no leas than 1,056 vessels of all 
sorts, of which we are at present deficient, 
100—no, 101, for he is very minute— 
serew line-of-battle ships, 6 blockships, 
74 steam frigates, 67 steam corvettes and 
sloops, 7 floating batteries or rams, 266 
gunboats and 86 mortar vessels, That is 
published in The United Service Maga- 
zine, read, I presume, in military circles, 
or—supposing the editor not to be in a 
state of absolute idiotey—it would not be 
published in that periodical. Finally, the 
anonymous author of a pamphlet, entitled 
“Invasion Rendered Impossible; by a 
Member of the Royal Naval and Military 
Institution,’’ proposes to render invasion 
impossible by placing permanently along 
the open beaches, at the mouths of rivers, 
all round our great roadsteads, in front of 
all our sea-coast towns, and wherever in- 
sult may be given and defence is neces- 
sary, long 32-pounder guns—at a distance 
of 30 yards apart from cach other, a 
little above high-water mark. This would 
give 60 guns in every mile. Each gun is 
tobe manned by one captain and 10 men, 
the crews to consist of paid volunteers from 
the towns and villages on the coast and a 
few miles inland. Now, assuming that 300 


miles of the coast line of Great Britain would | 


need defending, 18,000 guns would be re- 
quired, And as there is to be a captain and 
10 men to each gun, we should want, of 
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course, 18,000 captains and 180,000 men 


for that operation alone. I have diminish- 
ed, or let down, his statement very much, 
and no doubt be may think I did injus. 
tice to his patriotism, for I have taken the 
300 miles to which the Report of the Com- 
mission refers; but I believe he spoke of 
the whole coast line of the country, and 
did not confine himself to 300 miles. But 
we have an authcrity on the subject across 
the Channel. Jn Belgium a pamphlet has 
been published, which no doubt has been 
sent to many Members of the House— 
they all come to me, It is written and 
published by M. Brialmont, who published 
a Life of the Duke of Wellington, and 
whose father is a great military authority, 
and is said to be the oldest officer in 
Europe. What does M. Brialmont say ? 
ie has not to pay for our defences, and 
no doubt wishes to see this country ina 
proper state of defence—so that he may 
be regarded as an impartial witness. He 
says there must be an increase of forti- 
fications at Chatham, The Defence Com- 
mission thinks it not practicable. Se- 
condly, he says we must construct a new 
fortress at Guildford. Thirdly, he says, 
we must create a great depdt, with a vast 
entrenched eamp, at Croydon, ten miles 
from London; and that then, ‘ with reor- 
ganization of the English army on the 
base of the conscription, England will be 
invincible at home.’’ Tis plan, in brief, 
involves ‘‘ augmentation of the permanent 
army and the creation of a grand strategi- 
eal pivot inthe south and in the neighbour- 
hood of London.”” That is what he pro- 
poses. Now, I come to what our own 
Commission proposes. Allow me to men- 
tion as briefly as 1 can what this Commis- 
sion states ; they do not leave us in much 
donbt of the dreadful apparition they are 
about to present to us. They state that 
having carefully weighed the subject, they 
are of opinion that neither fleet, nor army, 
nor Volunteers, nor even the three com- 
bined, can be relied upon as sufficient in 
themselves for the security of the kingdom 
from foreign invasion, and they go on al- 
together on the most desponding principle 
throughout. They assume that there will 
be a grand combination of all the maritime 
nations of the earth against England. 
Well, if we pursue the policy which the 
right hon. Gentleman has spoken of, and 
which the Government have as yet ad- 
hered to—namcely, a policy of great justice 
and courtesy in dealing with foreign nations 
—that combination of maritime Powers is 
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absolutely impossible. They talk of a 
sudden naval combination against this 
country. There can be no sudden naval 
combination. How long does it take to 
negotiate the smaiiest and most inconsi- 
derable matter? Do we not know when 
the post arrives—nay, long before it ar- 
rives, and before the hand of the clock ean 
mark here what it has marked eastward— 
what are the negotiations, or, if you please, 
the plots and conspiracies that are hatched 
in every Court of Kurope ? We know all 
this by telegraph, and yet these seven 
gentlemen talk of a sudden naval combi- 
nation against this country. They say, 
‘every coasting vessel and fishing vessel 
would be available as a transport.’’ But 
surely an enemy is not coming over here in 
a couple of hours by these means. Ie must 
either come by steam or not; and if he 
does not come by steam he certainly will 
not cross over very rapidly. 
hon. Gentleman says that there never was 
anything so carefully drawn up as this Re- 
port. For my own part, I never read any- 
thing of an official character so incoherent, 
illogical, and absurd. They say, 
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“ With the power of combination which steam 


now affords, such a force might be assembled be- | 
fore daylight upon any point selected for the at- | 
tempt, and thrown on shore in two or three | 


hours.” 


That is just the sort of stuff that fills | 


up the columns of The Morning Adver- 
tiser. Only think of seven gentlemen— 


Generals, Admirals, Captains, F.R.S.’s | 


— or anything else, putting in a Report 
to be offered to the Queen and to Parlia- 
ment, a paragraph of such monstrous ab- 
surdity as that which I have now read. 
And then they say that ‘* without secure 
ports in which a fleet can find refuge in 
case of disaster,’’ there could be no secu- 
rity. The whole Report goes upon nothing 
but disasters. You should have in the 
annals of 300 years nothing but naval dis- 
asters to justify the statements in the Re- 
port. With an attempt at something like 
fairness, which only makes the matter 
worse, they say, ‘‘doubtless the defence 
would be somewhat aided by railways and 
telegraphs.” When they want to tell you 
what France ean do, they point out how 
telegraphs and railroeds may be rendered 
useful ; but when they tell you what you 
can do, they merely say, ‘doubtless the de- 
fence would be somewhat aided by railways 
and telegraphs.’? Why, the whole thing 
was a foregone conclusion. They need not 
have stepped out of the War Office, where 
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I presume they drew up the Report ;. they 
might say all these absurd things, and take 
them from any newspaper in London, with- 
out having made any scientific inquiry at 
all. The noble Lord has put in his Reso- 
lution a passage respecting works for the 
protection of the harbours of Dovor and of 
Portland. -These Commissioners say in 
their Report respecting the defences of 
Dovor that if works were not already 
erected there they would recommend no 
defences at Dovor. But having got there 
what will not defend anything, they pro- 
pose to expend £335,000 on defences that 
are not necessary and are of no value, 
They say further—I beg the noble Lord’s 
attention to this, for though I oppose the 
whole scheme, and thongh he will not 





The right | 


agree to my suggestions, I would wish he 
would take something out of it that is 
utterly absurd—they say that Dovor, being 
|a harbour of refuge, it must necessarily 
| have defences. But why defend a harbour 
| of refuge, as if they were thereby rendered 
) especial objects of attack ? Ships do not 
| come there to make a permanent Stay. 
| Ships come into Dovor in case of storm; 
and that is what Harbours of Refuge are 
or, and when the storm is over they pass 
on on their voyage, and there can be no 
object in view in expending £335,000 for 
‘that purpose. They tell us there is no 
naval establishment at Portland, and that 
as far as they know it is not intended to 
‘have one there; and yet they propose to 
expend £660,000 on the defences of the 
I 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| roadstead and IIfarbour of Portland. 
will turn to the evidence given before the 


| 
| Commission, and I think that Gentlemen 


accurately informed on military matters, 
and familiar on all those points, should have 
gone over the evidence, before they gave 
to the Ilouse pictures of such gross and 
ludicrous inconsistency. Colonel Bingham 
is examined, and an hon. Friend behind me 
says he is a very distinguished man, and I 
express no doubt about it—they are all very 
distinguished men. He tells us that 72,000 
trained men and 108,000 untrained men 
will be required for the defence of the 
dockyards, arsenals, towns, and batteries 
on the coasts. He does not tell where they 
are to come from. There are now mount- 
ed, he says, upwards of 3,000 guns, and 
that during the present year there will be 
added 1,000 more. But he tells us more 
than that; he tells us we have no men to 
work the guns already mounted. Yet 
according to the tabular statement of the 
Report 2,000 more guns will be added, 
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Colonel Bingham says that we shall have 
in all 6,000 guns, and it will require 29,000 
trained troops and 36,000 auxiliaries in 
addition to all those you at present have 
to make those guns of any avail. You are 
asked to spend all this money, though offi- 
cers who can have no prejudice against the 
plan, but may have a professional bias, tell 
you that you have more guns and fortifica- 
tions than you can make available by any 
number of men that you have now. From 
the evidence of Admiral Sir Thomas Mait- 
land, Captain Sullivan, and others, it ap- 
pears that ‘‘no forts could prevent iron- 
plated ships going in and destroying arsen- 
als.”’ Sir John Burgoyne, a great autho- 
rity, and a man of undoubted frankness and 
honesty, says it is impossible to protect 
Portsmouth against long range guns, with- 
out fortifications of 30 or 40 miles’ develop- 
ment, and he would prefer to trust to an 
army in the field. But then again I was 
talking yesterday with a gentleman who 
does not appear to stand very high in the 
favour of the Secretary for War, but who 
is, I believe, the first engineer and machinist 
in these matters. Mr, Whitworth, of Man- 
chester, told me last night that he would 
undertake to throw 70lb. shells filled with 
molten iron six miles—he believed seven— 
but he would guarantee six. The whole 
system of warfare is about to undergo a 
change—as great, probably, as the change 
that took place when gun-powder was first 
used ; and yet you have the Government 
in its fussy activity, not having the courage 
to tell the people the truth in this matter, 
rushing day after day into all kinds of 
absurd expenses, not knowing but that 
twelve months hence they will be of no 
effect, and must be done over again. They 
claim to be great patriots, and to be anx- 
ious for the interests of trade. I should 
know the value of preserving Liverpool or 
Manchester, or Birmingham, as well as the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government, 
and I am one of those who believe that at 
4 time like this, when these remarkable 
changes are taking place, which will make 
war ten times more destructive, or-—which 
may Heaven grant! may make it impossi- 
ble—the course of an honest and economic 
Government should be, to go on slowly, 
cautiously, and inquiringly, and not com- 
mit themselves to a vast expenditure, which 
twelve months’ experience may show to be 
of no value atall. We have had also a Com- 
mittee besides those seven Gentlemen, and 
the name of the Duke of Cambridge stood, 
I believe; at the head of the list. I should 
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like to tell the Committee what those gen- 
tlemen have stated, in order that we may 
know whither we are going. They say:— 


“ Measures are being taken to increase the 
Channel fleet, and the public mind is satisfied that 
this, the first line of defence, is being put into an 
efficient state ; and, doubtless, it will be equally 
satisfied that the fortifications proposed by the 
Commissioners will, if efficiently garrisoned, place 
the arsenals and dockyards beyond the reach of sud- 
den destruction by a hostile force, either by land 
or sea. Further, if the regular force of the coun- 
try were brought up to the required strength, a 
like confidence would be felt in our ability to meet 
an enemy who may have succeeded in effecting a 
landing in force upon our shores, Seeing the altered 
circumstances produced by the introduction of 
steam, which has necessitated a larger military 
organization than has hitherto existed in this 
country, the Committee consider that they would 
be shrinking from their duty, if they did not 
bring forward on the present occasion their opin- 
ion as to the insufficiency of the present strength 
of the regular army, and they trust that it will be 
admitted to be wise and prudent to place it on a 
scale corresponding to that of the other branches 
of defence; for it can never be forgotten that, 
however essential and valuable the Militia and 
Volunteers may be, they can only be treated as 
reserves and auxiliaries to meet the great emer- 
gencies which may arise.” 

It is their opinion that the army is of very 
insufficient magnitude. They express their 
opinion of the insufficient strength of the 
army, and think it is wise and prudent to 
place it on a scale corresponding with the 
other branches of defence. Do they mean 
that your army is to be placed upon a scale 
corresponding with your navy? The power 
and magnificence of your navy is judged 
of in comparison with the navies of other 
countries. Do they mean that the strength 
of your army is to be equal to the strength 
of your navy ; and are you to exceed other 
countries in your powers of defence by 
your army as much as you do by your 
navy ? The noble Lord does not think they 
mean that. Perhaps they do not. But 
when men of this character bring forward 
Reports of this description, calculated to 
involve the country in a vast expenditure 
and an increase of the taxation of the peo- 
ple, they ought at least to define what they 
do mean, and they ought themselves to 
understand it, in order that we may know 
what we are asked to consent to. They say 
further that these said Volunteers, about 
whom we have heard so much—and really 
we hardly know some of our acquaintances 
in them in their strange dresses—will not be 
sufficient. ‘* lt cannot be forgotten,’’ they 
say, ‘that however efficient Militia and 
Volunteers may be they can only be de- 





pended on to meet emergencies as they 
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arise.’’ Therefore, all these fleets, all 
these fortifications, and all this increase of 
the army is not to meet emergencies that 
may arise; but they are to be for the 
ordinary defence of the country. I sup- 
pose, then, that the Volunteers and the 
Militia are to come in when the great 
emergencies turn up. Then they say fur- 
ther that they cannot conclude their ob- 
servations without drawing attention to a 
subject not included in the instructions to 
the Commissioners, and they advert to the 
possession of the Channel Islands, and “the 
seas surrounding them’’—mark the absur- 
dity of this language — as a naval station, 
which they consider to be so material to 
the command of the British Channel as to 
form an important element in any general 
scheme of defence for the United King- 
dom. See the absurdity of this language! 
I ask again, when we are invited to con- 
sider these things, where are you inviting 
us to go? But if there be needed any 
absolute proof of that particular quality 
which I ascribe to these seven Gentlemen, 
I have it in the letter which they wrote, no 
doubt with an immense official seal, and 
with a great parade of authority, to Lord 
Overstone. Lord Overstone has been re- 
puted to be an authority upon certain 
things. He is believed to be a man of 
prodigious wealth, and I fear he is like 
many men who, having got rich, as they 
get older become extremly timid — esne- 
cially if they were never very robust. This 
is the question which they asked Lord Over- 
stone. I have no doubt most Members 
have read it, but still it cannot be read too 
often -— which is a thing you cannot say 
of everything that is written. They say, 
** We ask your Lordship’s views.” Now, 
if Lord Overstone had not been a Lord, 
and if he had not been a millionaire, it 
is quite clear they would not have asked 
his opinion at all. Yet every man knows 
perfectly well that the fact of a man being 
a Lord, and of being a millionaire, makes 
him no authority whatever upon the great 
question of national defences. ‘* We ask 
your Lordship’s views of the immediate 
effects upon the commercial and monetary 
affairs of the country that would follow 
the landing of an invading army ?’’ And 
they add, ** Especially would such a state 
of things be compatible with a continuance 
of the ordinary operations of the Stock 
Exchange or of commerce generally?”’—I 
take it the Bears would have the best of it 
—* Would not a wide-spread collapse and 
suspension result? Would the evils of 
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such a state of things be so intolerable 
that the people would force the Govern- 
ment to peace at almost any cost of honour, 
or wealth, or future greatness?’ Now, 
what is the answer of Lord Overstone ? 
He says with a simplicity that is absolutely 
charming—he says, ‘* Money would be 
withdrawn from the savings banks, from 
country banks,”’ and then the shop peeps 
out, for he says, ‘‘and from all parties 
holding money at call.’’ He says further 
—and here he shows some discretion— 
‘Tt is useless to discuss what will occur, 
or what can be done after London has 
fallen into the hands of an invading foe.” 
I am thankful I am not a Lord or a million- 
naire. These gentlemen might have asked 
me these questions, and possibly I might 
have been tempted to make such an exhibi- 
tion of myself as Lord Overstone has made 
in these answers; but I am thankful not to 
be in so distinguished a position as to be 
asked to give an opinion upon such ques- 
tious. I want, however, to ask the Com- 
mittee this: The right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Sidney Herbert) speaks as if he 
thought these were not questions that could 
be debated, it is so obvious that what the 
Government asks us to do is the right 
thing to do. I would ask, is there any other 
thing in the world you could be asked to 
do that you would undertake to do upon 
counsel such as that I have just read? It 
seems to me like some dozens of doctors 
coming in to discuss what shall be done 
about the health of a man of whom there 
is no pretence to say he is ill; yet the 
doctors, every one, must insist upon writ- 
ing a separate prescription for him, I 
think the man, not being sick, having only 


{an imaginary complaint upon him, would 


be quite justified in driving the doctors to 
the door ; and I should say, as with regard 
to these men, that nothing can be more 
confused than the counsel that is now 
offered to us. They do not tell us we shall 
have any greater security, after we have 
done all they wish, than we have already. 
Every man among them says, ‘‘ If you do 
not do what I propose, you will have no 
security,’’ yet nine-tenths of all the things 
they propose to you to do will not make 
you secure. After all you will have no 
greater security than you have, and you 
will have no diminution of panic, yet you 
wili have interminable expense. That is 
certain and indisputable. Having asked 
the Committee to follow me through our ad- 
visers’ advice as to what we ought to do, I 
will ask them now to look at what has been 
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done—because we are not now considering | the Exhibition but for the purpose of de- 


astate of things wherein nothing has been 
done for the defence of the country, or 
wherein nobody has paid any taxes for that 
purpose. All the accumulated wealth of 
the country is not left in the pockets of 
the people. That is not our state. Now, 
if we go back for twenty-five years, we 
shall find we have trebled our military 
expenses during that period. In 1835 
our naval and military expenditure was 
£12,000,000; in 1853, it was £15,000,000 
or £16,000,000, and in 1860 we have voted 
about £30,000,000. But is that enormous 
charge any pledge of security? Not the 
Jeast. Neither in 1835, nor at any other 
period since that time, has there ever been 
any of that feeling of insecurity which has 
existed of late. It is clear, then, that the 
addition of £16,000,000 of annual ex- 
penditure upon the army and navy has not 
done one single thing towards bringing us 
any nearer to security, or towards satisfy- 
ing the pressure of the services upon the 
Exchequer of the country. The noble Lord 
quoted the authority of the Duke of Wel- 
lington. The Duke of Wellington did a 
great deal for his order during his life, and 


somebody persuaded him to leave them a 
legacy, when he died, in the shape of a 
letter, which, if he had been twenty years | 


younger, he never would have written. I 
would rather trust what the Duke of Wel 


lington did in 1835, when he was younger, | 


than at the period when he wrote that 
letter, What did he do? He brought in 
these moderate Estimates—he was not 
afraid of popular opinion, and he and Sir 
Robert Peel brought in those Estimates 
because they believed them to be sufficient 
for the public service. But if you want to 
know the change that took place in the 
Duke of Wellington’s mind, come down to 
1851, a little after the time when he wrote 
that letter; and what did he do then? 
That was the year of the Great Exhibition. 
The Duke of Wellington at that time, as 
everybody knows who knew anything about 
him, had become what many of us will be- 
come when we arrive at that time of life— 
he had become more nervous and more 
irritable than when he was younger, He 
fancied the country was running into great 
perils at the time of the Great Exhibition. 
He had a vision of that class of Frenchmen 
of whom the noble Lord has seen some- 
thing lately. He had a vision of Freneh- 
men—refugees, I suppose; he thought 
that everybody who was discontented upon 
the Continent would come here, not to sec 





| 
| 


throning the Queen, turning the House of 
Lords into the Thames, and overturning 
everything that Englishmen hold in estima- 
tion. And what did the Duke, under such in- 
fluences, advise? Why, that as many troops 
as could be got there should be drawn round 


| London; and I believe that 30,000 men 


were collected, gradually and quietly, so as 
not to alarm those Frenchmen, who knew 
nothing at all about it, in order that 
they might be ready to save the Queen 
and the Court when they went to open 
the Exhibition. That is a fact. I say, 
therefore, that I am not bound, and I will 
not be bound, to take the opinions of the 
Duke of Wellington, or any ether person, 
when I see such inconsistencies in him, and 
when he was at a time of life and sur- 
rounded by circumstances which must have 
great influence upon the soundness and 
clearness of his judgment. The noble Lord 
in his speech—and | find great fault with 
that speech, because I am sorry to say it 
has contributed very much to create false 
impressions in the public mind—mis-stated 
facts; for he said, ‘‘ We know that the ut- 
most exertions have been made, and are 
still making, to create a navy in France 
equal, or very nearly equal, to our own,”’ 
I suppose the noble Lord spoke then with- 
out knowledge; at all events, I am quite 
sure he said that which he cannot know to 
be true. These are the facts, and they are 


‘not disguised by the French Government, 





The English Government wili not allow 
foreigners, nor even Englishmen, to go 
over their dockyards to see what is going 
on; but in France there is the utmost 
frankness and freedom in this respect. 
And what are the facts? It is within the 
last three years that these disturbances 
and alarms have so much increased; yet in 
1858 the number of men in the French 
navy was only 30,000, while in the Eng- 
lish navy it was 59,000, or nearly double. 
In 1860 the number of men in the French 
navy was 30,500 men; but the number 
of men in the English navy had been in- 
creased to 84,000 men. In the last three 
years, therefore, you have added 25,000 
men to your navy, or a number nearly 
equal to the whole number of men in the 
French navy. Is there any one in the 
House who will deny these facts? Then, 
in 1857, it is notorious that the French 
Government adopted a scheme which they 
published to the world; it was, that they 
would make certain changes by which they 
anticipated that in fourteen years they 
[ Second Night. 
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would have 40 line of battle ships—15 of | that frigate La Normandie, which has 
the first and 25 of the second class. That | frightened several Admirals in this coun. 
is the scheme they are now proceeding with, | try, but which is not in a state of comple. 
and there is no disposition whatever to con- | tion, and is not very likely to be so. 


Fortifications and 


ceal it. But there is another proof of it. 
What is expended upon the Freneh navy ? 
Their budget shows an expenditure upon 


it of £5,600,000. It is quite possible that, 


«** What is the name of that vessel ?’ said we to 
| our gendarme. ‘ That is La Normandie,’ said he, 
‘ She is to be covered with a cuirass of steel plates 
| which will resist cannon shot.’ ‘Is this one of 


| the frégates blindées of which we have heard so 


in particular years, they may go beyond the | gat os of wh ‘ D 
budget; if you like, then, add £1,000,000 | reed! Ah, yes, it is.’ But she is:nes rondyt 
; " - > | ‘No; but La Gloire is very nearly completed at 
to it, and eall it £6,600,000. But, if you! piost or Toulon.’” 
do, the sum does not amount to nearly one- | : 
half of what you spend upon your navy.| No doubt if we went to Brest or Toulon 
Is the country which builds ships at greater; *e should find La Gloire in the same 
cost, which puts engines in them at an unfinished state, and if we remarked upon 
excessive cost, which has not half the/it, should be told ‘* Ah! she is not com. 
means of producing these instruments of | pleted, but Za Normandie is at Cher- 
war that we have—I say is it possible that | bourg.’’ I should not be surprised if 
France can have a navy, as the noble Lord imy hon. Friend below (Admiral Napier) 
says, ‘‘ nearly equal to ours,” when their should say this was the sort of argument 
expenditure is only £6,000,000 avainst | always used. But, as this correspondent 
ours, which is between £14,000,000 and | says, everything is lifeless. Everything 
£15,000,000? If that be so, then the} is quiet; but when you go to Cherbourg, 
enormous expense of our navy as compared | they tell you it is different at Brest or 
with that of France is one of the most| Toulon; and when you go to Brest or 
disgraceful circumstances the country has | Toulon they tell you it is very different at 


to complain of, and the noble Lord the Se- 
cretary to the Admiralty, and the Roard 
connected with him ought to be driven 
from their offices and somebody put in their 
places who will spend the money of Eng- 
lish taxpayers more economically, and with 
better results. We have had some exami- 
nations with regard to Cherbourg. The 
panie that once prevailed about that place 
is now passing away. A friend of mine 
has sent me a copy of a very important 
publication upon these matters—a copy of 
the Army and Navy Gazette. Ue has 
marked several passages in it. Some cor- 
respondent of the paper has been over to 
Cherbourg ; and he was allowed to see 
everything. There was no objection to his 
going everywhere; and what he says is 
this :— 

“ At present, as far as we can judge, Cherbourg 
occupies a position of defence rather than of ag- 
gression. ‘There is indeed very little appearance 
of active preparation in the arsenal; nothing to 
indicate an intention of immediate action in war.” 


He says, speaking of a particular fortifica- 
tion :— 

“ Qne solitary mason was visible near the crane, 
and a small sloop was lying alongside the little 
quay of the fort, but no other sign of life could be 
seen. The Digue stretching away towards the 
right with its long line of barbette guns seemed 
equally lifeless.” 

Then he deseribes the facility with which 
everything was shewn to bim; and he saw 
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Cherbourg. Go to Cherbourg, or Brest, 
or Toulon, and you will see what you will 
see, Yet, this is the sort of argument we 
are always met with. It is precisely the 
same sort of delusion as that of a person 
who always imagines he is going to be 
poisoned. 1 know a ease where a gentle- 
man imagines that at any hotel he enters 
they want to give him bread that is poi- 
soned. One day he went to that beautiful 
hotel at Derby. ‘* Did you not observe,” 
said he, ‘the bread they gave me?” 
**No.”’ ** What! did you not observe it 
was poisoned ?”’ “ Why, wher- 
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Bes‘! 
ever I go I find the bread they give me is 
always poisoned.’’ So it is with the Gen- 
tlemen who argue this question, The ships 
and the men are everywhere with them, 
ready to come over upon us, though no- 
body ean ever find them in the condition 
they are described to be in. It is no use 
to argue with them. The idea has got into 
their heads just as it got into the head of 
that unfortunate lunatic ; and we find our- 
selves just as unable to eradicate in the 
one ease as in the other. Then I am told, 
‘*No matter—all sorts of madness except 
that which is incurable comes to an end;” 
and I am to suppose that the madness of 
Parliament and of the noble Lord and his 
Colleagues will come to an end. It is not 
worth while to try to persuade men who 
are determined to believe they are right. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
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of War has just thrown a reproach upon 
the people on this question in such a way 
that I am prepared to denounce it as not 
only hypocrisy, but as a crime. He says, 
“Do not the people pay the taxes readily ? 
Are they not therefore in favour of all this 
expenditure 2”? Why, who has been more 
instrumental than the right hon. Gentle- 
man in creating this feeling? If the peo- 
ple believed they were about to be eaten 
up by another people coming from the other 
side of the Channel, and that £2,000,000 
—only £2,000,000—would sive them from 
the consequences, is it likely they would 
contest the Vote? But I say that the fact 
that they do believe so is to be attributed 
to what I will call the contemptible cow- 
ardice of Cabinet Ministers in this coun- 
try. Among all the people I have known, 
I have never seen more of that quality dis- 
played than I have among those who have 
filled Cabinet offices. [**Oh!”] Yes, 1 
say they will follow a cry that they know 
to be utterly baseless, they will squander 
money in obeying it, and they will never 
find courage to tell the people the real 
truth of the matter. Who is to blame? I 
am not going to divide the blame between 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite and his 
Colleagues, and the noble Lord and his 
Colleagues. They are both much in the 
same boat ; they are both very much tarred 
by the same stick. But what did the right 
hon. Gentleman and his Colleagues do last 
year when they were in office? The Italian 
war occurred. Austria for years had been 
stupid ; Sardinia for years had been rest- 
less and ambitious; and everybody saw 
that a collision would come between the 
two Powers. The collision took place. 
France interfered, and marched into Lom- 
bardy. The French policy was the policy 
of England ; but England did not choose 
to go to war or to interfere. Most wisely 
this was her choice. But I will undertake 
to say that the vast majority of the people 
of England were of opinion—-and we know 
the Government are of opinion —that it 
would be very desirable the Austrians 
should be on the other side the Alps, and 
Italy free from every foreign Government. 
It was, therefore, the policy of England 
that the French Government entered Italy 
to carry out. But what did the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Buekingham- 
shire and his Colleagues ? Why, they took 
the best steps they could to create alarm 
through the country ; they said it was 
necessary to be prepared for any emer- 
gency ; nobedy knew what was about to 
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happen; the active Monarch who had 
marched a great army into Italy might be 
expected immediately afterwards to march 
a great army into England. [* Hear!’’] 
I hear some one cheers that. It is diffi- 
cult to conceive any alarm more absurd 
than that. It is not very likely that even 
French soldiers, much as they can do, can 
be in two places at once. Every man in 
Europe felt that, exeept certain people in 
England, the fact of the French troops 
being engaged in Italy made it infinitely 
less likely they could possibly contemplate 
coming over to England; and yet the mo- 
ment the war began all kind of alarm was 
created. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Droitwich (Sir John Paking- 
ton) took great credit for—I was going to 
say the profligacy, but I will say the pro- 
fuseness— with which he expended the 
money of the country in increasing the 
navy, which was, I suppose, to keep back 
soldiers who were then probably on their 
march southward across the Alps. But the 
French were triumphant, and the policy of 
England was successful in Italy. There 
was no hostility to this country, and yet 
England armed, and still arms, and from 
that time to this she has been continually 
arming —and any excuse has been held 
to be sufficient to hoodwink the people 
and make them content with the extra 
taxes that have been imposed upon them. 
Then we had had a change of Govern- 
ment, and the noble Lord the Member for 
Tiverton came in. He always does come 
in. Very soon after the noble Lord came 
in, we had a debate in this House to 
which I have already referred. It was 
opened by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Buckinghamshire, and he was 
followed by the right hon. Gentleman the 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer. I 
took the liberty of addressing the House 
after them, with a speech in which I re- 
commended them to enter into commercial 
arrangements with France. Now, I will 
just give the House an extract from the 
speech of the noble Lord at the head of 
the Government upon that occasion, and 
alse an extract from the speech of his col- 
league, the Foreign Secretary, and then I 
ask the Committee whether it is fair that 
great interests should be trifled with by 
gross inconsistencies of this nature. The 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
on that occasion said this :— 
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**T feel assured that nobody can fairly refuse to 
acknowledge that the Emperor of the French hag 
been the faithful and true ally of England, both 
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in times of peace and of war, and that we have 
every reason to regard him as a monarch who 
feels personally, and upon system, desirous to ce- 
meut and perpetuate the alliance which subsists 


between his country and our own.”—[3 Han- | 


sard, vol. ely. 211.] 


What did the neble Lord, the Foreign Se- 
eretary, his colleague, say :— 


“feel with my hon. Friend (Mr. Bright) that 


there is something dangerous, not in the present | 


disposition of the Emperor of the French, or in 
the present disposition of the French people to- 
wards this country, but in the constant endea- 
vours made to excite in the people of this coun- 
try jealousy or alarm, as to some deep plot laid 
against our peace and security. That fear is 
readily imbibed. The people are urged to prepare 
to defend themselves when there is no cause, and 


I must say that, bad as are wars of ambition, wars | 


of panic are equally bad. I believe that whatever 
reproaches may be cast upon the Emperor of the 
French as to the various questions of his domestic 
and foreign policy, yet that as regards this coun- 
try—and I have often repeated it—he has been a 
faithful ally to us; and I believe also that upon 
any great question which may arise, his wish is 
to obtain the concurrence and approbation of the 
people of this country. What must be the 
effect, then, of this continual invective and decla- 
mation to the people of this country to ‘ arm,’ 
‘arm,’ as if an invasion were certainly to be ex- 
pected ?”—[3 Hansard, vol. clv, 204.} 


Now, I do not blame the noble Lord (Lord 


John Russell) for having exhorted the 


people to arm, or by anything that he has | 
said for creating and exasperating, if 1. 
‘the East, and with whom they are nego- 


may so speak, the excitement that has 
been occasioned; but I say the whole speech 
of the noble Lord at the head of the Go- 
vernment the other night was a speech 
exactly of that character that would re- 


quire the observations and the condemna- | 
tion which the noble Lord (Lord John Rus- ! 
sell) gave in the paragraph I have just read. | 
And what can be more extraordinary than | 


the course of the Government upon that 
occasion? Both the noble Lords upon 


that occasion objected to my proposition of | 
Louis Philippe who was at this moment 


a commercial treaty. Well, immediately 
afterwards—very wisely—they made a 
commercial treaty. But, at the same time, 
after declaring with unanimous consent 
their confidence in the good intentions, 
not only of the French people, but of the 
French Emperor, yet from that time up 
to this they have been doing all they could 
to arm against him, as if he were an enemy. 
Things go by contraries. They did that 
which they condemned in the case of the 
treaty. Very wisely they have taken a 
policy in regard to that question wholly in 
vpposition to that whieh could be antici- 
pated from the observations they made in 
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What have they done 
during the autumn and winter? I am not 
going to quibble with the Committee for 
a moment as to whether there should be 
a fort more or a fort less. Iam speaking 


/now upon the great policy the Government 


are pursuing—a policy which they are con- 


,stantly asking Parliament to unite with 


them in. What has been their poliey 
during the autumn and winter? Very 
soon after they came into office that un- 
fortunate transaction happened in China, 
They immediately entered into partnership 
with the French Emperor for the purpose 


‘of restoring, I think they eall it, the pres- 


tige of the English arms in the Chinese 
waters. They invite the French Emperor 
to seud a large force to the East. Why, 
I should have thought it was the object of 
the English Government—kaving, as they 
say, great interests in the East, partly po- 
litical and partly eommercial—not to in- 
vite any of the Muropean nations to send 
forees into that quarter of the world. But 
they invited the French Emperor to send 
forces to the East; they joined their nego- 
tiator to his ; they sent an hon. Friend of 
mine, a Member of this House, to Paris 


‘for the purpose of negotiating a great 


treaty of amity, and at the same time they 


,arm with the greatest vigilance and the 


greatest energy against the very man with 
whom they are on such intimate alliance in 


tiating a treaty of amity at home. I say 
nothing can be more grossly inconsistent, 


more hypocritical, and insulting, at once to 


the people of England and to the people 
of France. Let us take a short and im- 
partial review of the transactions which 
have taken place between this country and 
France within the last few years; and J tell 
the Committee frankly that I use the same 
language, and I feel the same sentiments 
as I should if it was not a Bonaparte but 


upon the throne of France. When the 
Republic was overthrown, the news was 
received almost with acclamation by many 
Members of this House, and especially by 
Gentlemen sitting on the opposite side. 
The noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment rushed with hot haste to congratu- 
late the Emperor of the French, then the 
President of the Republic, upon what had 
taken place. He applauded it, he sup 
ported it, and he gave all the support that 
could be given from this country to that 
act and that policy. In 1853 the Govern- 
ment broke with Russia, and dissolved an 
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alliance of long duration. We entered into 
a new alliance with France, and for pur- 
poses connected with what was called the 
Eastern question. In 1854 war was de. 
clared against Russia in alliance with 
France. I recollect the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government at that time tell- 
ing us what wonderful harmony existed be- 
tween the Government of France and the 
Government of England. He used this 
expression—‘‘In point of fact, there is 
but one Government and one Cabinet,” 
and so united were they, that some people 
said the union was too hot to last. In 
1856 there came the termination of the 
war—a war which the noble Lord and his 
colleagues had dragged the Emperor of the 
French into—and out of which the Em- 
peror of the French dragged them. That, 
I believe is not denied. [‘ Oh, oh!” 
“Tlear, hear!’’] Well, 1 understand 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, and many others, 
thought the peace was made too soon. I 
want to show how closely we have been al- 
lied, and, therefore, how false must be our 
conduct in our alliance, or in our arma- 
ments. In the autumn of 1856 we had a 


joint quarrel with Naples, and both France 
and England withdrew their Ministers from | 


that Court. In 1857 we had the China 
war again, and were united in operations 
there. In 1859 we had the Italian war, 
and the opinion here was almost entirely 
against Austria, and the English policy 
was supported in Italy by French arms. 
Now we come to the Peace of Villafranca, 
and English policy has ever since prevailed 
in Italy. It must be obvious to everybody 
that the course which the Emperor marked 
out for himself at that peace has not been 
followed, and that the policy of the noble 
Lord at the head of the Foreign Office has 
been followed in Italy; and State after 
State, Parma, Modena, Tuscany, and the 
Legations have been added to Sardinia, 
contrary to the opinion and wish of the 
Emperor of the French. Well, that does 
not show that the Emperor of the French 
was hostile to this country, but rather that 
he endeavoured in everything he could to 
meet the views of the English Government, 
and to carry out a policy in accordance, to 
a large extent, with the policy of Eng- 
land. I will not go into the question of 
Savoy, which the Government endeavoured 
to make a great question, but which all 
Kurope was unanimous in deciding upon to 
be a very small question; but, big or little, 
the English Government knew the condi- 
tions on which Savoy was to be annexed 
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to France. They insisted on certain con- 
ditions—on the annexation of certain States 
to Sardinia—and they thought they could 
prevail upon the Emperor to give up the 
annexation of Savoy. But it was folly to 
expect, after a monarch had carried on a 
war, and had been successful in it, that he 
should surrender every portion of his policy. 
He allowed you to make the annexations 
to Sardinia ; but he did not allow you to 
frighten him from the annexation of a petty 
province to his empire. Well, now, we 
have this question of Syria, in regard to 
which the noble Lord gave us the other 
day what I think was a very frank and 
proper explanation—so far as we know 
anythivg about it, and it led to this con- 
clusion, that the Emperor of the French 
had behaved with the greatest possible mo- 
deration and frankness towards the Eng- 
lish Government. [Lord Joun Russet : 
Hear, hear.] The noble Lord assents 
to that. The first thing he did when the 
idea of the necessity of intervention pre- 
sented itself to his mind, was to ask the 


| counsel and the concurrence of the Govern- 


ment of England. That does not show 
any hostility or treachery, or any anxiety 
to aggrandize himself, or to take a position 
isolated and independent in the affairs of 
Europe. Then, [ say, that being so, it 
would be but fair that we should act as 
if we thought there was in his conduct 
that which was sincere and honourable to 
this country. And, now, Sir, we have got 
stronger proof in that very commercial 
treaty, of which some persons still affect to 
think lightly, but which all those connected 
with the commerce of France and England 
believe to be the most important measure 
of peace and commerce which has ever 
taken place between those two nations. 
That treaty has its friends and its foes ; 
but the foes of that treaty, in my opinion, 
if they understand its provisions and its 
probable effect, are the foes of peace, and 
the foes of the two nations between whom 
that treaty has been negotiated. I say that 
those who write in this City, apparently 
to embroil the two nations, who are not 
Bonapartists certainly, but more likely 
Orleanists, constantly attack the treaty, 
although there is not a single deputation 
from all the trades in England which have 
been before that Joint Commission which 
has not returned not only satisfied, but de- 
lighted with the opening prospects of trade 
in all its branches between the two coun- 
tries. I said 1 should make an observation 
upon the noble Lord’s speech, but it will 
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be very short. I say the noble Lord might 
himself have brought forward this very 
proposition—a proposition I entirely con- 
demn—but he might have brought it for- 
ward in a manner mueh less injurious than 
that which he adopted. I do not believe 
that the Gentlemen sitting with him can 
approve of that language, and J am sure 
that the great body of the Members in this 
House do not. I have never heard from 
any person outside the House but one opin- 
ion, namely, of regret that the noble Lord 
should have used language which was cal- 
culated to create panic in England, and 
create excitement and distrust, and, it 
might be, passion in France. Now, I shall 
ask the House one question before I sit 
down, and that is whether this expenditure 
that we are now discussing is to be without 
limit, and whether the House, contrary to 
the opinion of ail other men who have ever 
sat as representatives of a nation, is of 
opinion that it does not matter in the least 
how much money we throw away in mili- 
tary establishments every year. How has 
thischange come about? It all came about 
since the year 1853, when the floodgates 
of passion were opened, and from that time 
to the present the Exchequer has been 


open, and every man, it appears, has been 
allowed to put his hand into it, and spend 


just as much money as he likes. Up to 
that time it was boasted that the reign of 
Queen Victoria was to be.a reign of peace. 
We were told that— 

“ No war, or battle’s sound, 

Was heard the world around; 

The idle spear and shield were high up hung.” 
But since then the Court seems to have its 
chief occupation in connection with military 
affairs—reviews in Hyde Park,—reviews 
at Aldershot,—shooting matches on Wim- 
bledon Common—all these are occupations 
which for a long time have been foreign to 
the English Court, and for which I believe 
in my consience there is not a particle of 
justification at the moment at which I am 
speaking. The people are stimulated to 
arm, the Cabinet is constantly devising new 
modes of expenditure, and all this appears 
to be based upon the ignorance of the peo- 
ple, the clamours of the services, and the 
want of courage in the Cabinet to speak 
the real truth to the nation. There was a 
great Minister of Queen Elizabeth’s who 
once declared—and with great truth—that 
England would never be undone except by 
a Parliament; and I fear the course we are 
taking, in our utter negligence with regard 
to matters to which I have alluded, and with 
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reference to our expenditure, is tending 
to that which we understand by the un- 
doing of a nation. You are told at this 
moment, after £30,000,000 have been 
voted for the service of the country, that 
you are not safe. You are told that in 
another year—not in case of war, but in 
a time of peaee—you will see the Votes 
still higher. You have voted this year for 
all the services of the Government and for 
tle payment of the interest of the debt, 
a sum exceeding £73,000,000 sterling, 
My hon. Friend the Member for Lambeth 
(Mr. Williams) has devoted much time in 
calling the attention of the House to this 
extravagance,but altogether, I am sorry to 
say, without effect. But suppose you were 
to place all this taxation upon the persons 
who have £100 a year and more—that is, 
upon the income tax payers=~it would ac- 
tually absorb and extract about one-third 
of the whole income of all the people of 
the United Kingdom; because if 1d. gives 
£1,000,000 of income tax, £73,000,000 
would require 73 penee in the pound, or 
6s. ld. of income tax; and, therefore, 
within a little, it would be one-third of the 
whole income, and consequently of the 
whole property of the population of this 
kingdom having an income of £100 a year 
and upwards, which you take from them 
and give to somebody else, and which you 
put into this Exchequer, of which the right 
hon. Gentleman, the Member for the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, is supposed to hold the 
key—but which I believe is being rifled 
from day to day, and from Session to Ses- 
sion, against his will, and he has no power 
probably to withstand it. An hon. Gen- 
tleman says— “‘ Why does he hold the 
key ?’’ No doubt there are Gentlemen 
who would wish to hold the key themselves, 
I should be very glad to see him surrender 
the key if anybody with a firmer hand 
would lay hold of it in his place. But 
there is a country where Englishmen live 
and where this expenditure does not take 
place. I have lately read a speech of won- 
derful power delivered by Mr. Everett in the 
United States, a speech which was in answer 
to a speech made in “another place”’ attack- 
ing the American institutions. Mr. Everett 
stated that their next coming census was 
expected to show a population in the United 
States of about 32,000,000 of souls. That 
is more than the census of next year will 
show for the population of the United 
Kingdom ; and yet this very year the ex- 
penses of the whole Government at Wash- 
ington, including the Government of the 
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thirty-three separate States, will not amount 
to more than the sum of £12,000,000 ster- 
ling. Now, it may be necessary or it may 
not—we will leave that out of the question 
for the moment—but I ask every Gentle- 
man here, who has the slightest knowledge 
of any mortal thing connected with legis- 
lation, or government, or the social con- 
dition of a people, whether it is possible 
that you can continue to raise from the 
people of this country £60,000,000 ster- 
ling per annum of taxes more than an equal 
population is called upon to pay for its 
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when men will open their eyes, will ask who 
has deceived them, defrauded them, pillaged 
them. And then you will have to pay the 
penalty which ail men in the upper classes 
of society in every country have had to pay 
when they have not maintained the rights 
of the great body of the people in this par- 
ticular, and when they have not fulfilled 
the duties which devolved upon them as 
the governing classes of the country. It is 
because I hate this policy —because I eon- 
demn this expenditure—because I see that 
it will lead to more expenditure and to the 


Government and its policy in the United wider prevalence of this poliey—it is on 
States, and that we can go on with safety | these accounts that I oppose with all my 
to our institutions, or that the people can | heart the Resolution of the noble Lord; 
bear the strain of that enormous pressure ? | and in doing that I feel the strongest con- 
France may be our enemy. I do not be-| viction in my conscience that I am doing 
lieve she is. There may be enemies abroad ; | my duty not less to the people, of whom I 
but I find nobody who can point them out. | am one, than to the monarchy under whieh 
I can, however, point out an enemy at | I live. 

home, and that is this insane and wicked | Mr. NEWDEGATE had listened atten- 
policy, which requires that you should ab-| tively to the speech of the hon. Member 
stract from the labour and the industry of | for Birmingham, and regretted that the 
the people of England this enormous, in-| hon. Member had not thought fit to ex- 
eredible, and ruinous sum from year to, plain very elearly what was the proposi- 
year. What is the result in every other) tion that he wished to establish? The 
country? If somebody had told the Mi-' long and able speech of the hon. Mem- 


nister of Louis XIV. that his extravagance | ber would have been appropriate if the 
would end in disaster to France, he should | House had been asked to vote money to 
answer them, as I shall be answered, “The | prepare an expedition against France ; but 


country is rich enough—the glory of France | 
is worth more than your sordid considera- | 
tions of pounds, shillings, and pence— 
France must keep a great position in Eu- 
rope—there is no burden which France will | 
not easily by its elasticity raise itself under | 
and support.”” But do we not know that 
in another generation his family became | 
exiles, the aristocracy of his country was 
overthrown ; another branch of his family 
has been exiled, and the kingdom which he | 
did so much to ruin has been subjected to 
sixty years of anarchy and recurring revo- 
lution? This is the story history tells of 
other countries as well as of France; and 
if we pursue the same course I fear the 
history which will be written in the future 
of our time will be exactly like that which | 
has been written of Franee and of other 
countries. You will have an exiled Royal 
family—you will have an overthrown aris- | 


tocracy—and you will have a period of. 


recurring revolution ; and there is no path 
80 straight, so downward, so slippery, so! 
easily travelled to all these misfortunes as | 
the path which we are now following, year 
after year adding to these enormous ex- | 


was quite out of place when delivered upon 
a proposition to vote £2,000,000 for the 


defence of our own arsenals. The hon. 


Gentleman had condemned both the policy 
and the expenditure proposed. He spoke 
of the expenditure as extravagant; but 
his chief objection to the Vote did not ap- 
pear to rest on economic grounds, for the 
chief part of his speech was directed against 


| the policy of it. What was the policy ? 


That, while we maintained good relations 
with our neighbours across the Channel, 
we should place ourselves in a position of 
independence as regarded Franee. That 
was the policy which the lon. Gentleman 
evidently opposed ; and therefore the ob- 
ject of his speech must be considered to 
be, that England should not be independent 
so far as her relations with Franee might 
affect her independence. No one who voted 
for these defensive preparations could be 
acensed of entertaining a desire for hos- 
tilities with France. The Emperor of the 
Freneh had written a letter stating that he 
was desirous to maintain amicable relations 
with this country. Ie was quite ready to 
believe that such was the case. But in an- 


penses until the time will come when there | other part of that letter the Emperor ad- 
will be some change throughout the country, | mitted that with regard to the expedition 
‘ 
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to the East, he had bowed to the public 
opinion of France. There had been periods 
when the public opinion of France was 
such as torender defensive preparations on 
the part of this country highly desirable, 
what security had this country that such 
periods would not recur. The Emperor 
pleaded that his pacific intentions would in 
such cases be barren. He (Mr. Newdegate) 
had not forgotten that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Birmingham had called him to ac- 
count for saying that he thought the hon. 
Member for Rochdale (Mr. Cobden) was 
inspired with undue deference for the 
present Government of France, and that 
he lightly valued the free institutions of this 
country. This reached the ears of the hon. 
Member for Rochdale, who returned from 
Paris and liad sat for three weeks in that 
House, During that time he (Mr. Newde- 
gate) waited to see the hon. Member for 
Rochdale rise in his place and deny these 
allegations ; but he never rose. Ue had 


desired him (Mr. Newdegate), in a letter, to | 
withdraw the allegations he had advanced, | 
but the hon. Member never bad the man- 
liness to rise in the House and deny the 
truth of these allegations. He (Mr. Newde- 
gate) did not understand the object of the 


hon. Member for Birmingham in denouncing 
the policy of these defensive preparations, 
unless it originated in a desire that England 
should not be in a position to maintain her 
independence of France. He appealed to 
any Member of the Committee to say what 
was the object of that speech. What was 
the reason of this opposition of the hon. 
Member for Birmingham to this policy of 
the Government, but that he was jealous 
that England should stand in a position of 
independence, in a position in which her 
alliance with France might be an honour 
and not a disgrace to her. The hon. Mem- 
ber seemed to be offended at our maintain- 
ing the inviolability of our shores, and that 
the House was endeavouring to excite the 
people against the Government; on that 
score, he (Mr. Newdegate) believed that the 
Government were only discharging a solemn 
duty in the appeal they now made to the 
House. The hon, Member for Birmingham 
spoke of the late Duke of Wellington in the 
same terms as were used by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Rochdale, in his letters of 1853. 
He declared the warnings of the late Duke 
of Wellington as to the unprotected state 
of the coast as the ‘‘emanations of a broken 
mind.” Then he had spoken of the Com- 
missioners, consisting as they did of the 
most eminent men in their profession, as 
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goreg Such were 
the assertions to which he was driven in 
order to cover the object of his speech, 
which he (Mr. Newdegate) again asserted 
to be, if it was not a mere idle display to 
delude the public, must be a desire to pre- 
vent England taking the means essential 
to her independent position in Europe as 
compared with the growing influence of 
France. This opinion the hon. Member 
might disclaim whenever he thought fit to 
return to his seat, The hon. Member seem- 
ed offended because the House were adopt- 
ing @ measure to maintain the inviolability 
of their shores, and the hon. Member en- 
deavoured to excite the people against the 
Government, which he (Mr. Newdegate) 
firmly believed had only discharged a solemn 
duty in the appeal which they now made 
to the Committee. 
Srr FRANCIS GOLDSMID said, he did 


not concur in the Amendment, but at the 


an **ageregate of lunatics.” 


| same time he could not concur wholly with 


the Resolution originally proposed. His 
objections were two-fold. He believed, 
in the first place, that some of the works 
recommended were not really required ; 
and in the next he thought the cost of 
every work should be estimated not only 
by the original cost of construction, but 
by what was, in fact, far more important, 
the subsequent cost of manning it. Any 
one reading the Report with impartiality 
and attention might, he thought, arrive at 
the conclusion that the Commissioners had 
made out a sufficient case for the sea de- 
fences to protect the dockyards, but that 
no such case had been made out for the 
land defences, (which were only to be of 
use after an enemy had landed); except, 
perhaps, in the one instance of Portsmouth, 
on account of its peculiar importance. It 
was evident from the paper or “ detail” 
laid on the table last Friday that the Go- 
vernment themselves did not concur with 
the Commissioners to the extent of about 
two-thirds of the land defences, and he 
would therefore suggest the propriety of 
their reconsidering the case of the remain- 
ing one-third, which involved an expen- 
diture of about a million and a half of 
money. It was clear from their Report 
that the Commissioners had approached the 
subject with an exaggerated fear of inva- 
sion. The hon. Member for Birmingham, 
in many of whose remarks he did not 
agree, had made some criticisms which 
appeared to him to be very just, upon 
the exaggerated language of the Report. 
In one paragraph it was actually stated 
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that if our fleet lost for a time the com- 
mand of the channel, our insular position 
would be a positive disadvantage for the 
purpose of defence. This, if it meant any- 
thing, was equivalent to an assertion that 
if the command of the Channel were tem- 
porarily lost, it would be rational, with a 
view to the defence of England, to desire 
that Dovor should be joined to Calais, and 
that the shores of Hants and Dorsetshire 
should, not politically, but physically, be 
annexed to those of Normandy. Now, he 
asked whether it was possible not to be 
struck with the absurdity of that proposi- 
tion. The idea, too, that France or any 
other nation would invade us for such 
a secondary object as the destruction of 
Plymouth or Pembroke dockyard was one 
which could scarcely be entertained. Why, 
if they failed, their landed force would be 
destroyed, and if they succeeded they would 
have achieved nothing decisive. The Com- 
missioners had also greatly underrated the 
importance of railways and telegraphs, 
which would be found most valuable auxi- 
liaries in the case of invasion. The works 
recommended by the Commissioners could 
not, according to their own calculation, be 
manned by a force of less than 60,000 cr 
70,000. The Defence Committee at th: 

Horse Guards were of opinion that of thes: 
“a considerable proportion” must be re 

gular troops. Ifa considerable proportio: 

meant one half, the Commissioners’ recom- 
mendations would involve an addition t: 

the regular army of at least 30,000 men ; 
and the less extensive works proposed by 
the Government to be executed, an addi 

tion of at least 15,000 men. And this, at 
about £65 a man (the sum estimated in 
the Report itself) would occasion an an- 
nual expense of £1,000,000, which re- 
presented an additional capital sum of 
£30,000,000 sterling. He did not urge 
these arguments against the execution of 
any work that might be required for the 
defence of the country, whatever the cost ; 
but he did hope the House would again 
and again consider whether the landward 
defences which the Commissioners had 
recommended, except, perhaps, those at 
Portsmouth were necessary. 

Lorn ROBERT MONTAGU would not 
follow the hon. Member for Bristol in 
likening the noble Viscount to Lycurgus, 
nor the laws which the noble Viscount 
proposes to the severe decrees of Lycurgus. 
He would not even liken the noble Vis- 


count to Cupid; although there might be 
better grounds for likening him to that 
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“laughing god of joyous wit.’ Nor yet 
would he imitate the hon. Member for 
Birmingham, in reading long extracts from 
letters and pamphlets which detailed va- 
rious schemes of individuals, but proved 
nothing against the scheme of defence con- 
ceived by the Commission. Above all, he 
would not follow the hon. Member for 
Birmingham in sneering at a Government 
which he once supported, at Cabinet Mi- 
nisters merely because they were Cabinet 
Ministers, or at Lord Overstone- because he 
was a Lord and a millionnatre. Lord Over- 
stone was a millionnaire because he pos- 
sessed great abilities, and a Lord because 
those abilities were acknowledged by the 
country. This reminded him of a circum- 
stance which occurred during the canvass 
of an hon. Member. The candidate asked 
a man for his vote; which the elector pro- 
mised to give, if the candidate would en- 
gage to sweep away the House of Lords, 
The candidate answered with great tact, 
‘*T fear I shall not be able to do that, but 
I will tell you what I will do, I will get 
you made a Peer.” So the elector was 
satisfied, and no longer desired the abo- 
lition of the House of Peers. And, simi- 
larly, if the hon. Member had a chance of 
being made a Peer, he would never sneer 
at Lords or millionnaires. The question 
before the House was not whether there 
was a probability of an invasion, but whe- 
ther there was a possibility of one; for if 
there was a possibility it behoved the Go- 
vernment to provide against it, however 
remote the contingency might be. Even 
if invasion were impossible, the Govern- 
ment ought to follow the course they were 
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;now taking, for the country was subject 


to frequent panics, which are a kind of 
slavery; a country is not free unless se- 
cure; there could be no freedom without 
security, and therefore it is the duty of 
the Government to provide for our se- 
curity. The defences should be in pro- 
portion to the magnitude of interests at 
stake, and not according to the imminency 
of the danger or greatness of the peril. It 
is the duty of Government to regard our 
remoter interests, and not pander to the 
passions of the moment, and court men to 
their destruction. But the hon. Member 
for Birmingham was not a good judge of 
the probability even. The noble Lord at 
the head of the Government surely had 
information which the hon. Member could 
not possess, and it was for him to judge 
of the probability of an invasion, and not 
for the hon. Member for Birmingham to 
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dispute his judgment. And on this point 
even, well-known facts are against the as- 
sertions of the hon. Member for Birming- 
ham. There wasa statement in the official 
Moniteur of January 6, 1859, that ‘ there 
is nothing in the diplomatic relations of 
France and Austria to cause any fear.” 
And then in the despatch of February 18 
(in the “ affairs of Italy’”’) France says that 
she has made no preparations for war. On 
March 38, the Duc de Malakoff denied upon 
his honour, the rumours of armaments in 
France. On March 19, France proposed a 
Congress of Powers. On April 8, France 
declared that she had not added a man to 
her army, and that she had not armed. 
On the 15th of April she declared that 
her army was on a peace footing. But on 
the 26th, just eleven days afterwards, in- 
telligence was given that an immense army 
had been thrown into Lombardy. Did the 
hon. Member for Birmingham, on that 
occasion, give credit to the assertions of 
the Emperor? Then he must have learned 
not to be cajoled again. Or did he then 
not believe the Emperor’s declarations? 
Why should he believe them any more at 
the present time? Ifthe statements made 
by France prior to the Italian war were 
falsified, what right had the hon. Member 
for Birmingham to believe a letter from 
the Emperor recently published in Zhe 
Times? The Emperor stated at Bordeaux 
that the Empire was peace, but imme- 
diately afterwards raised the question of 
the Holy Places, which ended in the 
Crimean war against Russia. Now, in his 
Idées Napoléoniennes, he declared that, 
“In order that universal peace might be esta- 
blished and consolidated, Russia in the East and 
England in the West must either be convinced by 
argument, or subdued by victory.” 
If directly after his statement at Bordeaux 
he went to war with Russia in the East, 
what was to prevent him going to war 
with England now, even after his letter in 
The Times? But, in the same book he 
continues :— 


“« England cannot be convinced, and is not sub- 
dued ; she has fleets to menace our coasts, and 
gold to turn the balance of treaties.” 


And, again, after declaring that “the East 
can receive its regeneration at the hands 
of France alone,” he says, 


“ Soon the day will come when to govern thee, 
my France, it must be understood that thy réle is 
to put (in the name of civilization) the sword of 
Brennus into all the treaties.” 


It was impossible to attach much weight 
Lord Robert Montagu 
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to the letter which had appeared in The 
Times. ‘The first Napoleon in 1800 wrote 
a letter to King George, in which he 
said :— 
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“Ts then the war which ravages the four 
quarters of the globe to be eternal? Can we not, 
by some means or another, come to an under. 
standing? . . . . Why should we sacrifice the in- 
terests of commerce and prosperity to a vain- 
glorious idea,” &c, 


The present Emperor was following in the 
footsteps of his uncle; and if Napoleon I, 
shortly after writing his letter to King 
George, sent many thousand stalwart souls 
to Hades before their time, what was to 
prevent Napoleon III. from doing the 
same? But as an invasion is by no means 
proved to be an improbability, we may 
fairly suppose a case. I will not enlarge 
upon the dismay and consternation which 
would be created in London by the intelli- 
gence that the French had landed upon 
our shores. But I will suppose that the 
Government, seeing the lamentable state 
of things, induce the French to retire, by 
signing a treaty most dishonourable to this 
country. Or assume even the best possi- 
ble case; assume that the French are con- 
strained to retreat by the result of a 
sanguinary combat. The noble Viscount 
comes here again to mect this Parliament, 
—no! not this Parliament, but the shat- 
tered and mangled remains of it; for if 
the enemy once landed, many an hon. 
Member would join the Volunteers in the 
fight; he would go out but not return. 
And how would the noble Viscount excuse 
himself? Would he say that he foresaw 
the danger, but had not the heart to lay 
new taxes on a nation already so heavily 
burdened? Should we not be astonished 
at his desiring economy rather than safety, 
and looking for a small saving to the neg- 
lect of a great danger? Should we not 
say that the Judas who bore the bag had 
betrayed his trust? Or, perhaps, he would 
throw the blame on us, and say that he 
knew that if he made such an unaccept- 
able proposition, he would be met by @ 
successful Amendment. Should we not 
answer that we never were niggardly 
and parsimonious, that we never were 
guilty of such mean economy, but were 
always accused of being too prodigal, 
too liberal, too profuse in expenditure. 
And why should he assume that we would 
now, for the first time, be so thrifty? 
Should we not say he was a traitor, and 
fit to be impeached, if he did not propose 
a Vote for the defences of the country? 
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and how then can we refuse to support 
him when he does bring the proposition 
forward? But, Sir, I am glad of this 
crisis, because it brings into relief the 
point of difference between the only dis- 
tinct parties in this House. Now, the 
hon. Member for Birmingham rested his 
whole argument on the ground of expense ; 
he complained of the great expenditure 
necessary for these defences; he wished 
to get rid of the noble Lord the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, because of 
the expense of our foreign policy; he ap- 
proved of Volunteers because they cost us 
nothing; he spoke of all the money we 
should have to spend. Some people look 
on trade as their end and aim, to which 
arts, and knowledge, and intelligence should 
minister, and regard civilization merely as 
the condition most favourable to the accu- 
mulation of wealth. They think that the 
only office of Government is to protect the 
persons of those who trade and the pro- 
perty which they trade with; but that it 
is not in the province of Government to 
inquire even into the numerical proportion 
of religious sects, and that ‘the State 
should have nothing to do with education 
or religion.” For this reason‘a national 


Church is opposed to their ‘theory of go- 


vernment;” and defences being a waste 
of capital, and soldiers being unproductive 
labourers, are contrary to ‘‘ the interests of 
trade.” But a French Commercial Treaty 
is regarded as equal to a permanent peace 
with France; as long as shuttles shall fly 
and locomotives shall scream, they hold 
that there never shall be war with France. 
Ulysses has given sweet wine to the men 
of one idea, in order that he thus might 
blind them. ‘This is a very material point 
of view—to care for only what can be mea- 
sured with a two-foot rule, and weighed, 
and valued, and booked in a ledger and 
added in an account. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Birmingham regarded “ material 
interests’? when he said ‘Perish Savoy 
and its 10,000 inhabitants,” because it 
consists of barren mountain-slopes, and 
is unprofitable to trade with. He re- 
gards material interests when he grinds 
factory slaves in accordance with Adam 
Smith and political economy. But the 
Emperor laughs at these trading notions, 
and calls us a nation of shopkeepers, be- 
cause he thinks we listen to the hon. Mem- 
ber, And he said that he had a hold over 


Bridgwater stated the other night). But 
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we do not hold such doctrines; we hold 
that the State and the Church are realities, 
and that to preserve them from even a 
chance of danger, it would be well to risk 
both our wealth and our lives; we do not 
join the hon, Member for Birmingham in 
desiring an apotheosis of free trade, and a 
fool’s paradise of commerce. 

Mr. WHITE said, he would take up 
the time of the Committee with only a 
few observations. He gathered from the 
speech of the noble Lord (Viscount Pal- 
merston) that it was of the highest im- 
portance that our arsenals and dockyards 
should be preserved from sudden attack. 
Now, he should have thought it to be the 
duty of the Government, before they led 
the House and the country into such a 
vast expenditure as that contemplated, to 
have first inquired to what extent these 
public establishments ought now to be 
maintained. If there was any portion 
of the Governmental expenditure in re- 
spect to which the people entertained 
the gravest suspicion of misappropria- 
tion, it was the vast amount of money 
expended in the dockyards; and they had 
been confirmed in this opinion by the noble 
Lord the Secretary to the Admiralty, who 
had shown that £5,000,000 had been dis- 
posed of in a way that could not be ac- 
counted for. Now, was it desirable that 
the present vast expenditure in the dock- 
yards should be maintained? In early 
times, when capital was scarce, and there 
were not those appliances which now ex- 
isted, they might have been necessary ; 
but they had since come to be looked upon 
as mere patronage preserves. He believed 
that they did not get for every pound ex- 
pended even fifteen shillings’ worth of work 
done. The time was rapidly approaching, 
if it had not arrived, when it would be 
better, instead of spending large sums upon 
defending their arsenals, to ask if the 
money was not wasted in the performance 
of the work done. He contended that, 
despite what took place with reference to 
the gunboats, vessels could be better and 
more cheaply built at the private yards, 
and the time would come when the ships 
for the navy would not be built at Ports- 
mouth, Plymouth, or Chatham, but on the 
Humber, the Clyde, the Tyne, the Thames, 
at Cork, at the Isle of Wight, or other 
suitable places, where they would not be 
exposed to the same wide-spread devasta- 
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this country in the person of a Member | tion in the case of attack to which they 


of this House (as the hon. Member for | 


were now liable in our dockyards. They 
talked of invasion; and, in looking at the 
[Second Night. 
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consequences, he was one of those who did 
not think it would be such an unmitigated 
evil if an invasion by the French did 
occur ; for it would knit together the va- 
rious classes throughout the country by a 
bond of union which had never yet been 
witnessed. He believed that the courage 
and valour of the working classes would 
be so shown, that they would testify so 
much true love of their Sovereign and 
their country, that no Ministry, of what- 
ever party in the House, would desire to 
withhold from them the suffrage they had 
so long sought and been denied. A French 
invasion would thus prove the best Reform 
Bill they could have. To use the expres- 
sion of a French writer, M. de Monta- 
lembert, he had just come from taking a 
bath of liberty at Brighton, and he could 
truly say of that constituency that no 
class would defend their country more 
ardently than the working classes. The 
ground had been so well gone over by 
the hon. Member for Birmingham, that 
he need not say much he had intended to 
urge; but he could not but regret with him 
the tone and temper of the speech of the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
on this occasion. A great change had come 
over him with reference to the Emperor 
of the French. He (Mr. White) had been 
accustomed, when he was in the House 
before, to hear from the noble Lord the 
most humiliating adulation of the French 
Emperor on every opportunity. He (Mr. 
White) never indulged in it, and would 
not do so now; but, at the same time, he 
would do him justice in the difficult cir- 
cumstances in which he was placed. With 
reference to the remarks made as to re- 
organizing and increasing the navy, he 
would quote an historical case. Every 
one knew that since the drawn battle be- 
tween the navies of the two countries off 
Ushant, the history of the French navy 
had been one series of disaster. Lord 
Dundonald had written a very able work, 
in which they would find some curious in- 
stances of the state of the navy of France. 
During the last war, the writer said, he 
was in the habit of anchoring within half 
a mile of Marseilles, and going on shore to 
get water on the French coast, and occa- 
sionally smashing a telegraph or demolish- 
ing a custom-house. It certainly, under 
such circumstances, became the dignity of 
the French nation to restore their fleet to 
such a state that it should be able to pre- 
serve its coasts from such indignities as 
those to which they have been exposed in 


Mr. White 
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former wars. As to going to war with 
France being probable or improbable, he 
recollected not long ago when both Eng- 
land and France had a most confident be- 
lief they would shortly be at war, Lord 
Malmesbury’s Austrian bias was very ap- 
parent, that he believed had the Ministry 
of that day remained in power a little 
longer, and not been, as they fortunately 
were, expelled from office, there would 
have been a war with France. He could 
have wished that the noble Lord would 
have been as candid in his remarks (for 
he did tell them, in moving the Vote, 
that these works were rendered neces- 
sary from the apprehension of the de- 
signs of their immediate neighbour, and 
that there was no use in disguising the 
fact), and had said what had worked this 
great change in his opinions with re- 
gard to France. With respect to the forti- 
fications on the Continent that had been al- 
luded to, all experience went to show that 
reliance could best be placed in the public 
spirit of the country, and not in armed 
works. The great Federal strong-holds 
did not prevent Napoleon from conquering 
Germany, and the name of Ulm was as- 
sociated with the most humiliating capitu- 
lation in the annals of war; the Prussian 
fortresses did not prevent Prussia from 
being conquered after the battle of Jena; 
and on the invasion of France, after the 
battle of Leipsic, had Napoleon’s soldiers 
been in the field, instead of shut up in 
German fortresses, the result would have 
been different. In fact, all history showed 
that a nation’s best reliance was in the 
spirit of the people and not on works of 
brick and stone. With reference to the 
Volunteer corps (and he was a Volunteer) 
—he had great sympathy with them; 
they were animated with the proper feel- 
ings of Englishmen, and would not be 
found ignoble antagonists in the case of an 
invasion, when fighting in defence of their 
country and institutions. The history of 
Switzerland and the Tyrol and what was 
done by volunteers at New Orleans proved, 
that when a nation had the will to fight it 
could always find plenty of means, and no 
people would fight so bravely and un- 
flinchingly as those who were called on to 
do hattle for their homes and institutions. 
He did not think he should have been so 
fortunate as to have caught the eye of the 
Chairman in a debate so important as this, 
or he should have come down fortified—by 
evidence, strengthened by testimonials, as 
to the wasteful expenditure that had taken 
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place on the coast with which he was now 
connected, namely, the south coast. He had 
had representations made to him on the 
subject, from which it appeared that the 
money had been most wastefully spent 
there in erecting useless works. He would 
not, as there were other Gentlemen anxious 
to address the House, trespass upon them 
farther. 

Sm CHARLES NAPIER said, he came 
into Parliament in 1841, at a time when 
the English and French Governments were 
at variance. He had just returned from 
the Mediterranean, and it struck him then, 
not having seen a French fleet for some 
years, that there was a wonderful improve- 
ment in it; it was in good order, well- 
manned, looking well, highly commanded, 
and highly officered. He looked round and 
compared the British fleet, which he found 
inferior in point of numbers, size, and 
manning, and it struck him that was not 
the state of things that ought to exist. 
He felt alarmed; he pointed this out to the 
Admiralty, and showed that the French 
navy was going on improving fast, and 
that there was a difficulty in getting men 
for the English navy. They wished to in- 
erease the fleet to twenty sail of the line, 
which the French had done easily, and 
they found it almost impossible; and four 
or six sail of the line were at Spithead 
nine months waiting for men, whilst the 
ships’ companies were all inferior, and 
short in complement. So hard were they 
up that they got the ships from Lisbon 
brought home to make use of the men in 
them. He did his hest to alarm the peo- 
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possible; but on the contrary, he believed 
that steam had made for the first time 
blockading effectual, for with a steam fleet 


| it would be impossible for the ships block- 


aded to escape without the knowlege of the 
blockading squadron, as they had done in 
former times, when they landed in Ireland, 
and when the great portion of the fleet 
escaped from Brest unknown to those who 
were watching them. If they had a pro- 
per navy, what in the world were all those 
fortifications for? Were they to prevent 
the fleet from coming out? They certainly 
would not prevent its going to sea. The 
French never could attack this country so 
long as they kept a proper fleet and a 
good Jook out. It had been pointed out 
how easy it was to attack us if we had not 
a proper naval force. The French never 
contemplated invading England by sending 
boats across the Channel; when it was at- 
tempted, it was by pretending to send the 
fleet to Egypt, instead of which it went to 
the West Indies, and returned, expecting 
to be joined by other forces, and then to 
take England by surprise; but in this they 
were defeated by the activity of the officers 
of the English ficet. And what were we 
to do whilst these fortifications were build- 
ing? Would the French wait three years 
before they went to war, whilst we built 
our fortifications ? Already five very 
strong redoubts had been built at Ports- 
mouth, and it was proposed now to build 
fortifications on Portsdown Hill to com- 
mand the redoubts, which were now found 
to be of no use. The mistake had been 
made of building the batteries at Ports- 


ple, and point out the danger they were in, | mouth too low, and they were now com- 


for the purpose of getting the fleet manned. | 


pelled to build others to overlook them. 


He believed he succeeded, although he was | Would the Emperor of the French or any 
condemned on all sides as a traitor to his | invader come where there were fortifications 
country for the course he took in vilify- or where there were none? Of course, if 


ing the ravy. The fleet was subsequently 
made equal to the French; but when the 
Eastern Question was settled, he believed 
it was reduced to twelve sail of the line. 
While France had twenty this country had 
only seventeen, and if France had sent her 
fleet to attack England without warning, 
there could not be the slightest doubt she 
would have thrown any number of people 


on the English shore she thought fit. The | 


fleet on its return from the Mediterranean 
was gradually reduced to twelve sail of 
the line; then the Tahiti difficulty arose, 
but Sir Robert Peel managing to settle 
that question this country escaped again. 
With regard to the effect of steam, it had 
been said that it had made blockading im- 
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they came at all, they wonld come to a 
place where there were no fortifications. 
The fortification of Dovor was a freak of 
the Duke of Wellington; but it was of no 
use whatever fortifying it as a harbour of 
refuge. The same thing might be said of 
Alderney, and every other place mentioned 
in the Report. The Commissioners ought 
to be brought to trial for high treason, see- 
ing they had pointed out to the Emperor of 
the French all the possible places at which 
he might land an army. Reference had 
been made to Sweaborg, but Sweaborg 
was destroyed because a proper deserip- 
tion of ships had been sent out to assail 
the place; and he ventured to say that 
Cronstadt could have been destroyed in 
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the same way if a right class of vessels 
had only been sent out by Government 
to attack it. The late Emperor Napolcon 
Bonaparte serious!y intended to invade 
England, and would have done it if he 
could have had forty-eight hours for the 
purpose of crossing the Channel. The 
only sure way to prevent invasion was to 
have always at hand a superior fleet to the 
French or any other nation. Whenever 
an English and a French ship now met 
in battle one of them was certain to be 
destroyed, and the other, perhaps, three- 
fourths destroyed. It was, therefore, ne- 
cessary to have a ficet far superior to any 
other nation, for we must have ships to 
take the place of those that would be in- 
evitably destroyed in the very first battle. 
If war broke out, and the French sent 
twenty ships of the line to sea, and if 
Sir Thomas Fremantle ordered a general 
chase, in half an hour the ten blockships 
that were at Spithead the other day — 
which he said were all wrong, bat which 
the Seeretary to the Admiralty would 
swear were all right— would all be left 
behind out of sight. The Admiralty must 
have a very considerable additional num- 
ber of ships. Let the noble Lord the Se- 
eretary to the Admiralty go to Greenwich 
Hospital, and carry out the Report of the 
Committee, Let him ameliorate the con- 
dition of the seamen and petty offcers, and 
if necessary increase their pay, and then 
he would get plenty of seamen. He might 
then put the £2,000,000 in his pocket, and 
distribute it among the navy, for it would 
not be needed for the fortifications. . Eng- 
Jand would never be invaded until France 
and Russia joined together. 
then have time to fortify ourselves; for the 
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present, let the Government increase the | 
fleet, and man it as they ought, and then | 
they need not ask for this money for forti- | 


fications. 

Mr. CORRY said, the hon, Member for 
Birmingham had adverted to the naval and 
military expenditure of England and France 


of late years, and had compared the naval | 
expenditure of France with that of Eng- | 
|so far from being excessive, was only 


land. The hon, Member, no doubt, sup- 
posed that a French estimate might safely 
be taken as a eriterion of French expendi- 
ture, It was, however, his lot about a year 
and a-half ago to be a member of a Com- 
mittee appointed by Lord Derby for the 
purpose of obtaining full information as to 
the relative naval preparations and expen- 
diture of England and France, and he 
would state, in respect of the latter, the 
Sir Charles Napier 
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result of their investigation. Their inqui- 
ries commenced from the financial year 
1852-3 and came down to the financial 
year 1857-8. During those five years the 
French navy Estimates were £19,800,000, 
while the expenditure had amounted to 
£31,600,000. That was to say, the French 
expenditure was £11,800,000 more than 
the estimates. During the same _ period 
the estimates for the English navy were, of 
course, for obvious reasons, larger than 
those of France, and it included the years 
of the Russian war, during which a con- 
siderable portion of the transport service of 
France was carried on by English vessels, 
The English estimates for naval expen- 
diture during those years amounted to 
£60,500,000, while the expenditure was 
only £39,000,000; so that while the actual 
expenditure in England was £1,500,000 
under the estimates the expenditure of 
France was £11,800,000 above the esti- 
mates. The hon. Member would now, he 
thought, be convinced that French esti- 
mates were nota safe criterion whereby to 
judge of French expenditure. The Eng- 
lish dockyard estimates for the same 
years was £16,000,000 and the expen- 
diture £17,500,000. The French esti- 
mate was £7,600,000, and the expenditure 
£13,390,000. So that, comparing the 
real expenditure, and not the estimates, 
the dockyard expenditure of England was 
only one-fifth more than that of France, 
In Franee the workmen were paid on an 
average ls. 9d., while the average in Eng- 
land was twice as much ; and, in almost 
every other item, the cost of construction 
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| aud of repairs was much greater in Eng- 
We should | 
|ture in the English dockyards would not 


land than in France ; so that the expendi- 


appear to be anything but extravagant. The 
hon. Member aceused his right hon. Friend 
(Sir John Pakington) of having committed 
an almost criminal act in having brought 
forward increased estimates for the dock- 


yards, and he attributed to his having done 
'so the increased preparations of France. 


[He (Mr. Corry), however, believed that the 
provision made by his right hon. Friend, 


an instalment of what was required, and 
that we must go on increasing our naval 
preparations before this country would 
be in a position to meet the exigencies 
of a great maritime war. The most erro- 
neous opinions existed among all classes on 
the subject, owing, probably, to the great 
length of time — forty-five years — since 
the conclusion of the peace with France, 
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which had caused the present generation to 
forget what great efforts were required to 
protect our shores and defend British in- 
terests in every part of the world in time of 
war. Even the noble Lord the Secretary 
of the Admiralty appeared to underrate 
the proportion which our navy should bear 
to that of France, because in introducing 
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tonnage would be still greater than that 
of men. In 1850 France had only 800 
ships employed in the foreign trade, while 
we had 8,400. So that England had to 
protect ten foreign-going ships when the 
French had to protect one. If the noble 
Lord consulted our naval history, he would 
find that down to the year 1545 we had 


the Navy Estimates in the present Session | always possessed a great deal more than 


he expressed his approval of a suggestion 
made by the hon. Member for Rochdale 
(Mr. Cobden) that an arrangement should 
be come to between the Governments of 
France and England as to the strength of 
their relative navies, and that ours should 
be one-third larger than theirs. At an 
early part of the Session the hon. Mem- 
ber for Boston had given notice of his in- 
tention to ask whether there had been any 
negotiations with the view of regulating the 
strength of the navies of England and 
France according to their colonial and com- 
mercial necessities. That Question had 
never been put, and a suspicion had crossed 
his mind that perhaps some such arrange- 
ment as this had been contemplated as 
part of the price of the Commercial Treaty. 
He trusted, however, that no minister of 
this country would ever consent to any- 
thing so derogating to the dignity of the 
country as to place us in the position of 
being dictated to by any other Power as to 
what naval force we should maintain ; but, 
certainly, if the strength of the fleets of the 
countries was to be fixed according to the 
plan suggested by the proposed question of 
the hon. Member for Boston, the English 
fleet, instead of being one-third, ought to 
be four-fifths stronger than that of France. 
The latter country had no colony worth a 
single effort to protect except Algeria, and 
that was situated exactly opposite to Tou- 
Jon, her principal naval arsenal; while 
her trade was absolutely insignificent com- 
pared with that of England. In 1851 
(when the last official return was made) 
the mercantile marine of France gave 
employment to only 38,500 men; while 
by the last returns of the Registrar 
General the mercantile marine of the 
United Kingdom gave employment to 
177,800 men, and the colonial trade 


(which would, in time of war, require | 


quite as much protection from ships of 
war) employed 66,800 ; giving a total of 
244,600 seamen in the English trade, 
against 38,000 in the French trade. In 
English vessels the average was one man 
to 19 tons, while in French ones it was one 
to 11 tons, and therefore the difference of 





one-third more ships than the French. In 
1787 we had 252 line-of-battle ships and 
frigates, while France had only 121; in 
1795 we had 319, and France 149; and 
even in 1845 we had 232 and France 96. 
Therefore down to 1845 we had a su- 
periority in ships of the line and frigates 
as compared with those of France of more 
than two toone. At present our superiority 
was not more than that of four to three. 
This reduction had not been the result of 
a well-considered policy, but of an accident 
—the application of the serew propeller 
to ships of war, most of the French ships 
being newer and therefore more fit for con- 
version than ours were. In 1858 the French 
were equal to us in ships of the line and 
greatly superior in frigates. It was true 
that that state of things had been to a cer- 
tain extent remedied under the late Govern- 
ment; but much more remained to be done. 
Another point which ought not to be lost 
sight of was, that while France could re- 
tain nearly all her ships of the larger classes 
at home the necessities of our colonial pos- 
sessions and our commerce required that 
the larger portion of our fleet should be 
sent to foreign stations. In the year 1760, 
during the Seven Years’ War, we had 57 
line-of-battle ships and frigates at home, 
and 157 abroad ; in 1783, after the Ame- 
rican War, we had 79 at home and 143 
abroad ; in 1799 we had 82 at home and 
170 abroad ; and in 1809 we had 77 at 
home snd 108 abroad. Thus in the years 
which he had mentioned only about one- 
third of our line-of-battle ships and frigates 
had been available for home defence, and a 
much smaller proportion would be available 
now, because both our trade and our colonies 
had enormously increased since the periods 
to which he had referred ; yet the Com- 
missioners whose Report was now under 
the consideration of the House said that, 
owing to the facilities for attack which had 
been afforded by the introduction of steam, 
a larger proportion of the fleet would be 
required for the defence of our shores than 
at former times. At the present moment, 
according to a statement of the noble Lord 
the Secretary to the Admiralty while in- 
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troducing the Navy Estimates, France had 
95 steam line-of-battle ships and frigates 
built, building, and converting, and Russia 
44, whereas England had only 127, or 12 
fewer than France and Russia combined. 
Such a thing as an alliance between the 
two great military Powers—France and 
Russia—was possible, and it was possible 
that it might be conceived in a spirit of 
hostility to England; and he thought that 
the safety of the country required that we 
should maintain a naval force, available for 
home defence, at least equal to that which 
France and Russia could bring against us. 
The N 


been increased to extravagant dimensions, 
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was stil! small in comparison with the | 


navy of former times. He hoped, there- 
fore, that the Government would continue 
the reconstruction of our navy until it was 
restored to its proper superiority over the 
navy of France. Heentirely approved the 
policy of strengthening the defences of our 
dockyards. We must look mainly to the 


navy for the defence of our shores, and 
it was, therefore, most important to pro- | 
vide for the defence of those establishments 
in which the navy was constructed, and the | 
security of which was essential to the main- | 


tenance of the efficiency of our fleets. 
Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE: 
the very laudable endeavours which the 
right hon. Gentleman who has just sat down 
has always made to maintain our navy in a 
proper position, and knowing the forward 
part he took in that direction when in office, 
I am not surprised that he should have 
called our attention chiefly to naval affairs; 
but I regret that during the whole course 
of his speech, able and satisfactory as it 
was, he made no allusion whatever to the 
subject immediately before us—the Report 
and plan recommended by the Commis- 
sioners for the defence of the kingdom. 
Every person must be aware of the vast 
importance of this question, I am inclined 
to regret that it is in a manner somewhat 
prejudged by the House, and that many hon. 
Members are intent upon coming to a vote 
without entering into any inquiry as to the 
Report of the Commissioners or as to the 
circumstances under which it is presented 
te our notice. We have a right to ask | 
why the Report and recommendations of | 
the Commissioners have been brought for- 
ward at the fag-end of the Session : be- 
cause if it be true, as stated by the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government, that 
to put this country in a proper state of 
security it is absolutely necessary to carry 


Mr. Corry 
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Navy of England, so far from having | 


Knowing | 
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out the recommendations of the Commis- 
sioners, we ought to know why the Report 
has been suffered to lie dormant for six 
months. That is not an immaterial ques- 
tion to leave unanswered. How stand the 
facts of the case? On the 10th of February 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer submitted 
his financial proposals. What were those 
financial proposals? It will be recollected 
that £2,000,000 of terminable annuities 
fell in this year. What did the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer propose to do with those 
annuities? Did we hear one whisper of 
the terminable annuities which are now to 
be raised for the defences of the country? 
No, Sir; the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
seized upon the £2,000,000 of annuities 
|which fell in to meke good the loss ex- 
| pected to arise from the repeal of the paper 
‘duties. The right hon. Gentleman like- 
wise increased the income tax. All this 
| might have been very well had he not been 
‘aware that the Ministry were about to call 
| upon the House to vote £2,000,000 in 
| terminable annuities for the defences of the 
‘country. Was he aware of that fact? The 
| Report of the Commissioners is dated the 
7th of February. On the 10th the Budget 
was brought forward. Not a word was 
said about the Report of the Commission- 
ers; but now, at the fag-end of the Ses- 
sion, the noble Lord asks the House to 
commence an indefinite expenditure by vot- 
ing on account £2,000,000 in terminable 
annuities. I say, Sir, the House and the 
country have been entrapped into former 
votes by the proceedings the Government 
have taken, and I think the Chancellor of 
the Exehequer is bound to tell us why he 
suppressed the facts on the 10th of Febru- 
ary. The Secretary for War has stu- 
diously avoided coming to this point; the 
noble Lord has given no explanation upon 
it; but I hope, however indifferent the 
House may be on other subjects it will not 
be content to vote £2,000,000 without 
some explanation of so extraordinary a pro- 
ceeding. The noble Lord, in his speech 
the other night, made some startling if not 
alarming statements. He told us that the 
horizon was clouded and betokened the 
possibility of a coming tempest, and he 
pointed distinctly to our neighbours across 
the Channel. I ask the noble Lord, if the 
| danger is so imminent, if the horizon is 
80 clouded, if there is a storm ap »proach- 
ing, why is he satisfied with a Vote of 
£2,000,000 on account for our defences ? 
Why does not the noble Lord at once com- 
plete the defences which he thinks abso- 
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Jutely necessary for the security of the 
country? He proposes to do no such thing. | 
He merely asks for £2,000,000 on account 
to commence various works in different 
parts of the country, some of which may 
be necessary, but the alleged necessity of 
the whole of which ought to be made a 
subject of inquiry by the House. I had 
always supposed, previous to the speech of 
the noble Lord, that we were on friendly, 
if not cordial, terms with France. At the 
commencement of the Session I gave my 
humble support to a Commercial Treaty 
with France, under the idea that I was 
promoting good and substantial relations 
with that country. The noble Lord has 
told us that we should not speak of that 
treaty with levity ; bnt his actions are in- 
consistent with his words, for the Resolu- 
tion before us is the oddest sequel im- 
aginable to a Commercial Treaty. After 
taking off all the duties on French manufac- 
tures, we are asked to vote nominaliy 
£9,000,000, though I believe it will ulti- 
mately be nearer £20,000, for the con- 
struction of defences to keep out our friends 
and eustomers. Why, Sir, if this was not 
an expensive amusement, it would be the 
most ludicrous proceeding ever proposed to 
a deliberative assembly, The noble Lord 
alluded in his speech to the great army 
and navy of France. I deny that the 
army of France at this moment is large 
in proportion to the situation of that coun- 
try as a military Power. Look at the large 
armies of Austria, Prussia, and Russia. 
Moreover, it must be well known to the 
noble Lord, who possesses peculiar infor- 
mation, that the French have reduced their 
army since the italian campaign. It is 
also well known that the navy of France 
was fixed by a Commission in 1855. If 
the French are spending money on their 
navy, it is only natural that they should 
reconstruct their fleet under the change 
which steam has introduced; but I deny 
that the present state of the army and 
navy of France forms any excuse for the 
speech of the noble Lord. The same ac- 
cusations which we make against France 
are brought against us by the French. I 
hold in my hand a French pamphlet, pub- 
lished by authority. ‘‘ France,’’ it says, 
“desires to be strong, because influence in 
the world can only be obtained at that 
price.”” Is not that the very statement 
made to-night by the Secretary for War— 
that we desire to be strong because we 
wish to have influence in the world ? 
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“ She has not added in any manner to her ordi- 
nary resources. Can England say as much? For 
three years Eugland has increased her war budget 
by 80,000,000f. or 25 per cent. She has increased 
her army by 75,000 men, or 30 per cent. During 
the same space of time she has augmented her 
budget for the navy by 115,000,000f. or 35 per 
cent, her naval effective by 30,000 men, or 30 per 
cent; she has doubled her fleet, and by the end of 
the present year she will have tripled it. Have 
not the nations of Europe the right to feel dis- 
quietude at such armaments.” 

I read this to show that the same argu- 
ments are used in France against us as 
the noble Lord at the head of the Go- 
vernment brings against France. In speak- 
ing on this question I feel myself in a 
peculiar position; because I do not entirely 
agree with the Amendment which has been 
moved, and I do not entirely agree with, 
though I respect, the views of the hon, 
Member for Birmingham. I do not object 
to making the seaboard strong, securing 
the seaboard of the dockyards and the 
arsenals, or making an additional dockyard 
at Cork, because that was proposed at the 
time of the Union, and I think the im- 
provement of that harbour would be most 
useful for Imperial purposes. The Secre- 
tary for War has talked of the French 
landing troops in Ireland; but I do not 
find in the Report of the Commission any 
plan for defending Ireland, and the other 
night Ireland was refused Volunteers. Are 
the people of Ireland to be left totally 
undefended, and is all the money for forti- 
fications, with the exception of £120,000 
for Cork, to be spent upon works in this 
country? I do not, however, object to 
these seaboard defences, nor do I ohject to 
the removal of our arsenal from Woolwich; 
but when the Commissioners report about 
Cannock Chase, I would ask hon. Gentle- 
men not to be in too great a hurry to 
sink their money there. There are situa- 
tions much better adapted for the purpose 
than Cannock Chase. I repeat I do not ob- 
ject to the seaboard defences, if judiciously 
planned and well executed; but I do object 
to this proposed enormous outlay on land 
fortifications, The proposition to erect 
these large fortifications —such, for in- 
stance, as those at Portsdown — making 
places small Gibraltars, though 1 doubt 
whether they will in practice be found to 
be so, is what I think objectionable. There 
is a great difference of opinion as to the 
efficiency of these works. The Secretary 
for War stated that when, generations 
hence, people observed that the country 
had not been invaded, it might be answered 
that the reason was because these enor- 
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mous land fortresses had been raised; but | world. 
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No Artillery officer was examined 


when the right hon, Gentleman talks of | on the most vital of all points—the range 


new fortifications, let me tell him that this 
is the oldest system in the world, which 
in the wars of the French Republie was 
found to be useless. The noble Lord at 
the head of the Government told us to ob- 
serve what foreign nations did in the way 
of fortifications, particularly France and 
Russia. Now, I hope that if this House 


takes any account of what is done on this , 


subject in France, it will be to avoid and 
not to imitate. What is the case with re- 


spect to the fortifications round Paris, for 


which the French Chambers voted so much 
money ? 
the purpose for which they were construct- 
ed—nominally for the defence of the coun- 
try, but really for the coercion of the 
people. With respect to Cherbourg, I find 
engineering officers saying that the money 


of these new guns. Sir William Arm- 
strong, the only person examined on the 
point, says that 8,000 yards is the whole 
range he can allow ; but I am told there 
are great disputes as to the range of the 
guns. I will not enter upon the sad want 
of self-reliance exhibited by the Commis- 
sioners in calling Lord Overstone to state 
his opinion as to what would be the feeling 
in the London money market if the French 
should come to London. That is most ri- 
diculous, and entirely destroyed any confi- 


dence I might have felt in the Report of 


They are perfectly useless for | 


the Commissioners. I object to the Re. 
port of the Commissioners on two grounds, 


| —first, because I think the plan of defence 


vague, fragmentary, and incomplete ; and, 


‘next, because I think the estimate of ex- 


spent upon it was thrown away, and that | 


it was not impregnable with the new sys- 
tem of artillery. In the last volume of 
Thiers’ Le Consulat et l’ Empire it is sug- 
gested that the reason why the great Em- 


pense is utterly loose and very inaccurate. 
Major-General Williams, who has seen a 
great deal of service, wrote a letter to the 
Seeretary for War ; and what is his opin- 


‘ion of the plan of the Commissioners ? He 


peror lost Paris was that all his land forces | 


were locked up in Belgian and Rhenish 
fortresses, and while he was trying to get 
his forees into the field the Allies marched 
upon Paris. Let that be a comment on 
the argument of the Secretary for War. I 
will now refer to the constitution of the 
Commission, I want to know why an offi- 
cer, probably the ablest engineer in Europe, 
and at the head of the Engineering De- 
partment. having the confidence not only of 
the Government but of the people of this 
country, was not first consulted with re- 
spect of the constitution of this Commission, 
There is but one engineer officer who has 


wrote as follows :— 


“With great regret T differ widely from the 
Commissioners in their appreciation of the pro- 
posed fortifications round our dockyards, &c. It 
is readily granted whatever additional works may 
be requisite to defend approaches to our seaports 
by sea should be constructed forthwith ; but the 


| enormous expenditure proposed for their defence 


by land may be safely excluded from considera. 
tion, and a portion of the money to be swallowed 
up in their unprofitable fortification devoted to 
more important and pressing wants. I emphati- 
cally declare this is not a country for fortresses ; 
we want, not brick and mortar, but brain and 
muscle, The issue is of too great magnitude to 


| be decided by any seven gentlemen, however emi- 
nent.” 


seen any service on the Commission,—Sir 
Harry Jones. There are other men on the’ 


Commission, respectable and able, no doubt, 
some of whom have seen service in the 
navy; but they are not the men who re- 


present the opinions of the Engineer ser- | 


viee at large. But why was not Sir John 
Burgoyne placed on the Commission ? He 
commanded the Engineers at the siege of 
St. Sebastian, and at Sebastopol he put 
his finger on the vital point in the Russian 
lines. His evidence was never quoted by 
the Secretary for War. I say, too, that 
you have had no sufficient examination of 
Artillery officers. Why was not Sir How- 
ard Douglas, whose book is & manual in 
all nations on the service of artillery, ex- 
amined before the Commission? Wis is, 


“rybably, the first Artillery opinion in the 
Mr. Bernal Osborne 
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So I say. This issue is by far too import- 
aut and too momentous to be decided by 
seven gentlemen, whose idea of the sack of 
London is so limited that they are obliged 
to call in Lord Overgtone to assist their 
conception, I have quoted the opinion of 
a distinguished officer of Engineers, who 
has served all over the world. My hon. 
Friend (Mr. Bright) has alluded very easu- 
ally to the pamphlet of Captain Brialmont, 
whose Life of the Duke of Wellington is, 
I think, a model of good history. Now, 
M. Brialmont is, probably, one of the ablest 
men in any foreign army. [le holds a high 
position on the staff of the Belgian army; 
and I believe is very much consulted now 
upon the fortification of Autwerp, He has 
written a criticism on the Report whieh 
we are now discussing, and it is written in 
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a most friendly spirit towards this country, 
because he says the independence and the 
security of England are too precious a 
pledge for all free States to be neglected. 
But he objects altogether to the plan of 
the Commissioners. It is drawn up, he 
says, in violation of one of the first princi- 
ciples of military tactics,—‘* Never rely for 
security on your first line of defence.”” He 
accordingly assumes, as the basis of his 
recommendations, that we have lost the 
command of the Channel, and have ceased 
for all military purposes to be an island. 
Captain Brialmont says, first of all, that 
we shall never get soldiers to man the for- 
tifications without the conscription. I am 
quite of his opinion. I believe that if we 
enter upon the construction of these land 
defences, we shall come in time to the 
conscription, and I shall not be much sur- 
prised in the course of a few more Sessions 
to find the noble Lord and the right hon. 
Gentleman demanding the conscription as 
essential to the national security. Captain 
Brialmont then says you must liave a stra- 
tegical pivot ten miles from London, an 
intrenched camp at Croydon, three great 
military bridges across the Thames, at 
Kingston, Tilbury Fort, and Woolwich, 
and a fort at Guildford.’ This plan, I know, 
has been submitted to great military au- 
thorities, and I say if you really want a 
great scheme of land defence take M. 
Brialmont’s plan, and do not throw money 
away on those masonry works, which, by 
the time you are called on for the fourth 
instalment, you will find have been super- 
seded by new inventions, so that you will 
have buried your money in fortifications of 
no use except to impoverish the taxpay- 
ers of this country. I come now to per- 
haps the highest evidence of all, and I 
am surprised that in the teeth of it the 
Government should come down and ask 
for £9,000,000 of money. Do I say 
£9,000,000 2 I believe that sum will be 
but a feather in the scale, and that if you 
once begin this system of land fortifiea- 
tions at least £10,000,000 more will be 
required to make it effective. What did 
Sir John Burgoyne say on this subject ? 
When examined before the Commission, he 
was asked his opinion as to the fortifiea- 
tions of Portsmouth and Portsdown Hill. 
Hon. Members will recollect that this is 
germane to the subject, because five forts 
are now projected instead of eight, which 
were to have been built on Portsdown-hill. 
Sir John’s reply is :— 

“My difficulty about oceupying Portsdown [ill 
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is the vast extent of the place ; I cannot see what 
chance you would ever have of finding a garrison 
equal to covering such an extent of defences, 

ity at It must be defended by an 
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army.” 

Then he is asked whether he recommends 
the construction of these forts; and here 
is the opinion of the first military engineer 
of the day, our Inspector General of Forti- 


| fications, on the point :—*‘*I do not,” he 


says, *‘ recommend that the forts at Ports- 
down Hill should be built at present.” 
And yet the noble Lord and the War Sc- 
eretary declare these forts to be absolute- 
ly necessary! I know the House is bent 
on building them too; but at any rate I 
will offer my humble protest. I am con- 
vinced that the time will come when they 
will regret it, and that an attentive read- 
ing of the evidence would lead them to the 
conclusion that these Land Fortifications 
are questionable at best. A word now on 
the subject of our dockyards. I object 
very much to making our dockyards also 
naval arsenals. I cannot understand why 
a great many of our stores, such as timber, 
iron, and other things, might not be moved 
to more defencible : positions, for it is well 
known that our dockyards were not select- 
ed as places of defence, but as ports. It 
is proposed to lay out £100,000 this year 
on the defences of Sheerness; but it is 
well known that Sheerness is one of the 
worst possible situations for a dockyard. 
Captain Sullivan, a highly distinguished 
surveying officer, who was examined before 
the Committee, says :— 

“ Tt would be hardly worth the number of forts 

which would have to be built to make Sheerness 
secure ; it was a most shameful thing ever placing 
the dockyard where it is; it is well known it was 
put there for a political job, to sell the Jand of a 
man there.” 
I find, in fact, that the construction of the 
dockyard there took place in this way :-— 
There was a borough called Queenborough, 
which returned two Members to Parlia- 
ment, and the patron of the place—we 
will not mention his name, but he was pro- 
bably amillionnaire—insisted that thedock- 
yard should be established at Sheerness. 
It is notorious that the yard is on the 
Now, why shouid 
£100,000 be applied to the defence of 
such a place? 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT: That sum 
is not applicable to the defences of Sheer- 
ness, but to the defences at the mouth of 
the Medway. Sheerness was reported by 
the Commission to be so difficult of de- 
fence that it is not to be fortified at all. 
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Mr. OSBORNE: The right hon. Gen- 
tleman confesses that the money would be 
thrown away, and why not take this 
£100,00¥ and devote it towards placing 
the dockyard on its proper site in the Isle 
of Grain? For these reasons I cannot 
support any Vote for the erection of forti- 
fications on Portsdown Hill or of any of 
those land defences. I repeat also that I 
object to the Estimate before the Commit- 
tee as loose and inaccurate. When you 
have got these fortifications you will have 
no men to garrison them. The Estimate 
of the Commissioners is that the new 
works will require 68,000 men. But that 
is quite beneath the mark. Sir John 
Burgoyne says it will take not less than 
20,000 men for Portsmouth and Portsdown 
Hill alone. I believe 100,000 men will be 
required to garrison these places, if built. 
‘Oh, but,’ says the right hon. Gentleman 
**we will do this with Volunteers.’’ Now, 
I have a high opinion of Volunteers, but, 
with your improved artillery, especially 
with the Armstrong gun, which is so deli- 
cate a weapon, you will require trained 
gunners, We have heard something from 
the Secretary of War about the economy 
of fortifications ; he said bricks and mor- 


tar were cheaper than human biood. That 
may be so in one sense; but my argument 
is that bricks and mortar also entail a great 
cost of human blood in the sense that they 
entail a great increase of men—increased 
garrisons. Here is the opinion of M, Brial- 
mont upon this point :— 


“ For this to be correct it would be necessary 
that an army should have no other object but to 
defend the arsenals, which is inadmissible. The 
more the importance of fortifications is increased, 
the more soldiers will be required to guard them ; 
therefore by the plans of the Commissioners, the 
effective army, already insufficient, would be still 
further diminished.” 


We are asked tospend £2,000,000 as an 
instalment, but not a word has been said by 
the noble Lord, or the Secretary for War, 
about the cost of increased garrisons that 
will be necessary. What does Sir John 
Burgoyne say to permanent works? He 
says.— 

“My objection to establishing permanent 
works at great expense is that, after you have 
built them, you will be forced to abandon them 
for want of troops.” 


I say the House is not justified in coming 
to an immediate conclusion and to vote all 
this money when you have Estimates so 
inaccurate before you. I have heard a 
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novel doctrine broached here from the 
Treasury Bench—that you can no longer 
trust to your navy. I have heard the epi- 
thet of un-English applied to many things, 
but this seems to me to be above all un- 
English. If steam and railways facilitate 
attack they also facilitate defence. I 
should have been glad if the right hon. 
Gentleman had pointed out some plan by 
which railways could be made to converge 
to the same point for the purposes of de- 
fence, instead of laying out money on for- 
tifications all round the coast. But what 
is the evidence given before the Commis- 
sion as to our naval defences? Here are 
three Admirals. Sir Richard Dundas, who 
conducted the bombordment of Sweaborg, 
and who is a most distinguished officer, 
says ;— 
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*« T can scarcely imagine any mode of fortifica- 
tion by which approaches to Spithead by the east- 
ern entrance could be secured against attack in 
the absence of naval means of defence.” 


The hon. Member for Chatham (Sir F. 
Smith) can tell us what was the opinion of 
Sir Baldwin Walker, when examined before 
the Gunboat Committee. He said that 
you could make Spithead untenable by an 
enemy with 200 gunboats. Admiral Bowles 
says :— 

‘In my opinion, so long as the present force of 
gunboats is kept efficient at Portsmouth it would 
be perfectly possible, under protection of the bat- 
teries, to render Spithead wholly untenable by an 
enemy ; while increasing range and power of ar- 
tillery will afford us advantages far beyond any 
we have hitherts possessed.” 

Sir Thomas Maitland, at the head of the 
gunnery at Portsmouth, says :— 

‘*A point which requires serious consideration 
is whether this large sum might not be more pro- 
fitably laid out in building ships, if you can in- 
sure being masters of the Channel, I see no ne- 
cessity, as far as security goes, for fortifying Spit- 
head. I would first put the navy in such a posi- 
tion as to secure the command of the Channel,” 


Is the House, in the face of such evidence, 
justified in coming to a vote for the erec- 
tion of these extensive fortifications on 
Portsdown Hill? 1 donot think the House 
would be justified in expending all the 
} money that is asked for by the noble Lord. 
Some reference has been made by the hon. 
Member for Birmingham to the. celebrated 
letter of the Duke of Wellington in 1847. 
I do not go with him in underrating the 
opinions cf the Duke. I believe that letter 
was quite correct at the time, and the Duke 
was justificd in writing it. But what\ did 
he recommend? Was it to-erect fortifica- 
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tions at Portsmouth ? No; he recommend- 
ed that you should embody 150,000 Militia, 
and he asked for £400,000 for an increase 
to the regular army. But now the noble 
Lord says the country is in immediate 
danger ; but how can you reconcile that 
with the proceedings of the Secretary for 
War? He has weakened the defences of 
the country by disembodying since the lst 
of January 23 regiments of Militia, and 
five more are on the eve of disembodiment. 
And yet the Government say the country 
is not in a state of security. A more incon- 
sistent statement was never made by Prime 
Minister or Secretary for War. When the 
Duke of Wellington wrote his letter he 
asked for no fortifications ; but what was 
then the state of the country and onr 
means of defence? In 1847 we had no 
Militia, no batteries, no Volunteers. What 
is the state of the country in 1860? Even 
although 28 regiments of Militia have 
been disembodied, we have some Militia, 
we have a magnificent body of Volunteers. 
and we have altogether 323,259 men avuail- 
able for defence. The noble Lord told 
us about a solitary gnn that was kept at 
Sheerness to fire salutes; but I find that 
the number of guns in coast batteries is 


1,362, and including the dockyards there 
are 3,000 mounted, which number before 
the year expires will be increased to 4,000. 
But then there is another consideration. 
Can you find men for all those guns? These 


are very loose estimates. They calculate 
£200 a gun; but they omit all account of 
the cost of ammunition, which is immense. 
I say, upon these high authorities, that the 
plan is bad and the estimate is inaccurate. 
What was the state of the army and navy 
when the Duke of Wellington wrote his 
famous letter? Really, security is becom- 
ing so expensive here that we shall have to 
consider whether we ought not to go else- 
where for safety. In 1847 the Army and 
Navy Estimates amounted to £11,213,190, 
and in 1860 they are £24,793,746, an in- 
crease of no less than £13,580,556, with- 
out including the Vote for the China expe- 
dition. If after that enormous outlay the 
country is not safe, I really think there 
must be something very ‘rotten in the 
state of Denmark.’’ I was very sorry to 
hear the speech of the noble Lord the other 
night. I think it was not a peaceful 
speech. I think it inaugurated a policy of 
suspicion, which can never be a preserva- 
tive of peace. Without being a parasite of 
the Emperor of the French, I must say 
that I think the Emperor’s letter is a sufii- 
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cient answer to that speech. I believe the 
assurances of the Emperor. I know it is 
the fashion to treat the Emperor as a man 
devoid of common honesty; but I believe 
him; and why? Because it is not his in- 
terest to quarrel with this country. We 
have not done justice to France. We have 
been content to give our barren sympathies 
to Italian independence; but France has 
given her blood and treasure for that cause. 
[‘*Oh.”] It is the strong right arm of 
France that has built up the Italian king- 
dom, and we are not justified in throwing 
suspicion upon France. What was the 
conduct of France during that terrible mu- 
tiny, when our Indian Empire was tremb- 
ling in the balance? She not only gave 
her sympathies to us, but she offered a free 
passage to our troops through her terri- 
tories. If ever we were in danger from 
France, then was ths time. We fought 
together in the Crimea; we have sent out 
an expedition to China together. 1 men- 
tion these matters as facts, without giving 
any opinion as to their policy; but I say we 
are not justified in casting aspersions and 
raising prejudices against France. If the 
Commercial Treaty is worth anything, this 
scheme of fortification stands in irreconcil- 
able contrast. I am in this difficulty, that 
I cannot vote for the Amendment, because 
I think some expenditure is necessary on 
the seaboard defences. I cannot go so far 
as the hon. Member for Sunderland (Mr. 
Lindsay) in protesting against any expendi- 
ture whatever on fortifications, but I pro- 
test against going into so large an expen- 
diture as is proposed on the authority of a 
Commission whose authority has been so 
seriously impugned. I cannot support the 
Amendment of the hon. Membsr for Sun- 
derland, but, should any Amendment be 
moved requiring further information on the 
subject, Il am prepared to give it my sup- 
ort. 
: Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT wished to 
give an explanation on one or two matters 
bearing on the constitution of the Com- 
mission. The hon. Member for Liskeard 
complained that Sir Howard Douglas was 
not on the Commission. Now, Sir Howard 
Douglas was the first man asked to become 
one of the Commissionrs, but he declined 
on account of his great age, which would 
prevent him from examining the different 
localities, but he promised to examine the 
Report and the recommendations, and he 
had done so after reading the evidence 
much more carefully than the hon. Member 
appeared to have done. It was chiefly on 
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his advice that the Government now acted 
in making the propositions they now made. 
[Mr. Osporne: Where is it?] He was 
sure his hon. Friend did not mean to doubt 
the accuracy of the statement he had now 
made. It was by the advice of Sir Howard 
Douglas among others that the Government 
had selected the sea defences, and diminish- 
ed the amount of land defences reeommend- 
ed by the Report of the Commission. Then, 
as to Sir John Burgoyne not being on the 
Commission, that was aceounted for by his 
official connection with the Government. 
Jf Sir John Burgoyne had been on the 
Commission, the probability was that his 
hon. Friend would have taunted the Go- 
vernment with acting upon the opinion of 
their own men. He (Mr. Sidney Herbert) 
preferred to have the independent opinion 
of Sir John Burgoyne, sitting at his right 
hand, and giving the benefit of his advice 
rather than putting him on the Commis- 
sion. If the hon. Gentleman had read the 


evidence carefully he would have seen that, 
though Sir John Burgoyne did not approve 
of the recommendation of the Commis- 
sioners as to the fortifying of Portsdown 
Hill, vet, in the Appendix, there was a 
letter from that gallant officer in favour of 


the construction of the detatched forts which 
the Government proposed to erect. With 
regard to the question raised as to Sheer- 
ness, he had already stated that Sheer- 
ness was not to be fortified; and, he must 
say, that to remove the dockyard from 
Sheerness to the Isle of Grain would be 
altogether indefensible. His hon. Friend 
quoted the opinion of Sir Thomas Mait- 
land and Admiral Bowles in favour of 
gunboats as an efficient protection to 
Portsmouth. No doubt; but we required 
gunboats for other places than Ports- 
mouth. The gunboats were required to 
protect a very wide range, as all the ves- 
sels of our navy were. We required our 
navy not only at home but in the Colo- 
nies. Our fleet was, in fact, scattered 
everywhere, and that was one of the rea- 
sons why additional fortifications were eall- 
ed for. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE denied that 
he would have complained if Sir John Bur- 
goyne had been on the Commission. In 
point of fact the official element was pre- 
sent in the person of Colonel Lefroy. 

Mr. HORSMAN: The hon. Member 
for Liskeard and the hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham have, in their remarks on the 
Resolution of the Government, carefully 
avoided the question before us,-—whether 
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the arsenals of the country are in that 
state of perfect security in which they 
ought to be, and, if they are not, whether 
they ought not to be placed in a state of 
security by an expenditure such as that 
now proposed. The first question to be 
asked is, whether the country is in a state 
of security; and if it can be shown that it 
is not, then we have to consider how that 
security is to be attained, looking upon the 
question of cost as a very subordinate con- 
sideration. The expenditure is only to be 
limited by the necessity that is shown to 
exist. The Commission originated last 
year in a suggestion made by the hon. and 
gallant Member for Westminster (Sir De 
Lacy Evans). The Seerctary for War 
promised that the members of it should be 
carefully selected ; and as to the complaint 
that Sir John Burgoyne was not placed on 
the Commission, I may state that it was 
one of the suggestions pressed on the Se- 
cretary of State in that debate—that the 
official element should be excluded, so that 
its decisions should not be open to the 
charge of partiality. Iam bound to say 
that the Secretary for War faithfully and 
honourably fulfilled the pledge he then gave, 
and I believe that no Commission wag ever 
more carefully selected, or reflected more 
credit on the Government by which it was 
appointed. It has been attempted to be 
shown to-night that the Commission has 
made recommendations of a loose and vague 
character; but the fact is lost sight of 
that they had to limit their Report to one 
point, namely, the defence of our arsenals 
and dockyards. I am disposed to rest the 
further proceedings of Parliament on the 
speech of the noble Lord (Viscount Pal- 
merston), and I think that speech was of 
the greater importance, because, from the 
very cireumstance to which exception has 
been taken to-night, we must remember 
that the noble Lord cannot be accused of 
unfriendliness to the Government of France 
or of being readily alarmed with regard to 
the defence of England. Yet the noble 
Lord came down to the House with the 
Report of the Commission, and made it 
an occasion for expressing in the House 
his feelings and opinions as to the situa- 
tion of the country. It was a military 
question, but it was not left in the hands 
of the Secretary for War. It was pardy 
a financial question, but it was not: left 
with the Minister of Finance. The First 
Minister of the Crown eame down himself 
to the House, and made it a Buropean 
question, He showed the condition of our 
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defences, andthe dangers to which we are 
exposed. He pointed out the evils that 
must accrue to us from a hostile force 
landing on our coast ; and described to us 
the calamities that must ensue from Bristol 
or Liverpool being attacked, or from an 
enemy marching upon London, That speech 
was one of the most serious and alarming 
we ever heard delivered by a Minister of 
the Crown in the time of peace. Con- 
trasts have been raised between the speech 
of the noble Lord now and the opinions he 
expressed last year. I regard with great 
satisfaction that contrast. I am glad to 
hear what I believe to be the language of 
truth substituted for what last year ap- 
peared to be the language of conventional 
complacency and courtesy. I believe that 
the speech of the noble Lord this year 
shows his deep sense of the responsibility 
under which he feels himself to lie. The 
noble Lord, laying aside official reserve, 
told us that there was no use in disguising 
the fact that the Power against which he 
asked the House to take precautions was 
our nearest neighbour, France; and, most 
important of all, he gave the House to 
understand that the Government had re- 
ceived information, remonstrances, and 
warnings, which threw an amount of re- 
sponsibility upon any Ministers that neg- 
lected them, to which the present were 
not willing to expose themselves. I ask 
the House whether the noble Lord, with 
all his inducements to reserve, and with all 
the means of information at his command, 
would have made such a statement exeept 
under a sense of imperious necessity ? 
Such a declaration, then, throws upon us 
a still greater responsibility if we refuse to 
adopt the Resolution. I, for one, only re- 
gret it does not go further. I think three 
years ought to be the utmost limit, and 
that if the necessity is urgent, the more 
speedily the works are finished the better. I 
do not think any Commission could be more 
carefully nominated. I cannot help think- 
ing that the opinions of naval and military 
men have been treated with too little re- 
spect on this occasion. If a naval or 
military man differs from the hon. Member 
for Birmingham he is said to be a lunatic. 
The Commissioners’ Report is said to be 
twaddle. A Secretary of State is accused 
of hypocrisy by the hon. Member, and 
the noble Lord and his Cabinet are taunt- 
ed with cowardice. Public feeling is in 
favour of this vote, and thereupon the pub 
lie are said to be struck with insanity. 
This is an easy way of disposing of the 
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opinions of those who differ from the hon. 
Gentleman; I would, however, beg to re- 
mind him that impartiality does not exist 
exclusively among those who have no 
means of information beyond that which 
is open to all the Members of this House. 
But I do not think the defence of our coasts 
ought alone to engross the attention of the 
Cabinet. Nothing so much surprises fo- 
reigners and those who reside in our colo- 
nial possessions as the careless, indifferent, 
and reckless way in which we exist as to 
our security from notorious external dan- 
gers. We seem to forget that there are 
great moral as well as material consider- 
ations involved in our security. We talk 
of the safety of England, but they ask 
whether the safety of England has a mere 
local significance? They say that the 
safety of England in the estimation of every 
reflecting person in Europe, is the preserva- 
tion of all that is valuable to the peace and 
progress of mankind. They know that the 
commerce of England covers every sea, 
and that the security of England means the 
security of the only moderating and tran- 
quillizing Power that exists in Europe. 
They know that if England should vanish 
out of existence the whole of the Continent 
of Europe would probably pass under the 
dominion of despotism. If England fell, how 
long would the nationality of Belgium en- 
dure ? How long would the independence of 
Germany remain ? How long would Italian 
unity be anything but a dream? No; the 
moral influence of England abroad is irre- 
sistible in exact proportion to her impreg- 
nability at home. Our greatness does not 
consist merely in our wealth, our com- 
merce, our institutions, or our military re- 
nown, but in those tributary elements that 
constitute a gigantic moral foree, of which 
freedom is the animating principle and 
peace the holy mission. There is not a 
friend to freedom of thought who does not 
turn to England as its supporter. There 
is not a friend to peace who does not bless 
England for the power she wields and the 
example she sets. Every man who is the 
friend of his species, looks upon England 
as the great depository of political truth, 
her safety as their pride, and the peril of 
England as their despair. With such con- 
siderations while I value the safety of Eng- 
land as regards the security of our coasts. 
I value it also for the responsibilities and 
duties imposed upon us in our relations 
to humanity at large ; and the latter eon- 
sideration is of such paramount importanee 
that it should not be overlooked in a dis- 
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cussion such as that in which we are now 
engaged. 

Sir FREDERIC SMITH said, that Sir 
Howard Douglas had informed him that he 
gave his general adhesion to the Report 
of the Commissioners, and to the scheme 
which had been submitted by the Govern- 
ment to the House ; and he (Sir Frederic 
Smith) felt very unwilling to criticise any 
portion of a proposal which was supported 
by so eminent an authority. Te had to 
add that, as far as the defence of our sea- 
board was concerned, he was himself a de- 
cided supporter of that proposal, But, be- 
fore he proceeded to discuss its details, he 
should be glad to know whether his right 
hon. Friend the Secretary for War meant 
to carry into effect so much only of the 
scheme as could be completed for a sum of 
£5,000,000, or whether what the Govern- 
ment now asked for was part of a larger 
sum of £10,000,000 or £12,000,000 2 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, that 
the estimated cost of the whole of the 
works to which the Government had asked 
the House to give its assent during the 
present Session was only £5,000,000. It 
would be for the House, on a future occa- 
sion, to decide whether they would embark 
in any undertaking which would require a 
farther outlay. This year it is pledged to 
nothing except the works which are in- 
cluded in the return which has been laid 
before the House. 

Sm FREDERIC SMITH: In point of 
fact, the House is to understand that it is 
the intention of the Government to carry 
out in their entirety the recommendations 
of the Commission. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT: I have 
stated that at several points to the land- 
ward the Government propose to execute 
a less amount of works than are proposed 
by the Commissioners. The Ilouse is now 
only asked to pledge itself to the particular 
works mentioned in the return, which will 
cost £5,000,000. 

Sm FREDERIC SMITH was quite sa- 
tisfied with the explanation. His right 
hon. Friend had shown great judgment in 
omitting some of the works, and the adop- 
tion of that course had removed many of 
the objections which he had entertained to 
the scheme. He was, however, prepared 
to show that our military force was not 
large enough to man the works originally 
proposed by the Commissioners, and give 
us an army in the field, which was of more 
importance than they were. If an enemy 
came to this country it would be to insult 
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us by marching on and occupying the capi- 
tal, and, if possible, to subjugate us. The 
Duke of Wellington expected that invaders 
would come by the narrow Channel, and in 
his celebrated letter to Sir George Murray 
he recommended that works should be con- 
structed at Brighton and on that part of 
the coast; adding that we must have an 
army in the field, as it would be there and 
not in the fortifications that the battle must 
be fought. He should be the last man in 
the House to recommend that we should 
not defend our seaboard, and he hoped that 
the works for that purpose would be com- 
menced immediately and prosecuted with- 
out a day’s delay; but he hoped that there 
would be no expenditure upon Portsduwn 
ill, the lines on which would be seven 
miles in extent, longer, indeed, than those 
of Sebastopol. The whole circuit of the 
defences of Portsmouth, including those 
proposed at Portsdown Hill and in front of 
Gosport, would be almost equal in extent 
to the lines of Torres Vedras. If there 
was an army of 20,000 men allotted to 
defend the Portsmouth District, 5,000 
would be required for the Isle of Wight; 
Sir John Burgoyne said that 12,000 men 
would be required for Portsdown Hill, 
and there would, therefore, be only 3,000 
men left for Gosport lines and Ports- 
mouth. The lines on Portsdown Hill would 
be not only useless but mischievous ; be- 
cause, if we could not defend them and 
were driven from them, they would form 
a strong position for the enemy. He did 
not see how an enemy was to attack the 
land side of Portsmouth. The works which 
his right hon. Friend proposed to erect 
would shut him out from Southsea, round 
to Langston harbour, and round to the 
Gosport side, from the Needles, and from 
St. Helen’s, He must either land to the 
eastward of Langston harbour, or to the 
westward of Southampton, in Christehureh 
Bay. An army lan‘ling at either of these 
places, however, would have to make a Jong 
march with its flank so exposed that with 
a hostile force in the field it would not at- 
tempt it. He was also informed, upon high 
authority, that even if the lines on Ports- 
down Hill were erected points could be 
found under cover from which the dockyard 
could be bombarded. You ought to have a 
force of 100,000 men in the “field for the 
defence uf the country and the Metropolis, 
and if a hostile army attempted to besiege 
Portsmouth or occupy Portsdown Hill its 
rear would be exposed and it would be 
annihilated. An invading army would have 
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to bring with it artillery, ammunition, and 
all its provisions, and under such cireum- 
stances it could not make the march from 
Christchurch Bay, without being exposed 
to serious loss, if not complete defeat, In 
the year 1803 the country was well mapped 
out. The Horse Guards knew every stack, 
every hedge, every pond, and anything 
which could support either a horse or a man. 
There was not a line from the coast to the 
Metropolis that was not mapped, and an ar- 
rangement made for its defence. No doubt, 
his right hon. Friend had done, or would do, 
the same thing, and if unfortunately we 
should be invaded it would only be necessary 
to send officers to particular spots with or- 
ders what to do, and the enemy would find 
very difficult to mareh to London. The 
idea of defending London by fortifications 
was perfectly absurd, and he was very glad 
that the Government had entertained no 
project of that kind. He took it for granted 
that the Commissioners had carried out 
their instructions, and he therefore hoped 
that his right hon. Friend had received 
from them a confidential Report showing 
how London was to be protected, and where 
battles were to ve fought. Under all cir- 


cumstances, the line of.march upon London 
must be within a very narrow space, and, 
with 100,000 men in the field, our Yeo- 
manry and our Volunteers, who would be 
most valuable auxiliaries to the redcoats, 
we ought to be able to arrest the progress 


of the enemy. But we must keep our 
army in the field of strength sufficient to 
meet them at any one of three or four 
points which they might attack. We could 
not obtain artillerymen to man the works 
which were recommended, because it wa: 
idle to say that a gunner could be made in 
amonth. He could not conceive how the 
Commissioners, who were men of experi- 
ence, could have accepted such a fiction. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Stroud (Mr. Horsman) stated that the Go- 
vernment had not put upon the Commis- 
sion any men who held official positions. 
In this he was in error. There were on 
the Commission the Governor of Sand- 
hurst, the Governor of Addiscombe, the 
officer of Artillery from the War Office, 
anc an Admiral from the Channel fleet. 
The only unofficial person was Mr. Fer- 
guson, who was a very proper person to be 
on the Commission. He did not object to 
the individuals, but he thought that men 
of higher position and greater experience 
might have been selected. Lord Seaton 
might have been appointed upon the Com- 
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mission, and it would also in his opinion 
have heen a great advantage if his right 
hon. Friend the Secretary for War, who 
possessed more knowledge of the army than 
any other civilian whom he had ever met, 
had been a member of it. He thought 
that the Portsdown Hill works should be 
omitted from the Estimates, and that no 
fortifications near London should be at- 
tempted; the left bank of the Medway 
should not be left entirely out of considera- 
tion, but that part of the project of the 
Commissioners required careful revision. 
He quite approved of the works proposed 
to be erected on the East of Chatham, 
which indeed were suggested to him some 
years ago by his lamented Friend Sir Wil- 
liam Peel. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, I am 
not going to repeat what I stated the other 
evening; but 1 hope the House will allow 
me to make some few remarks upon what 
has been said by hon. Members in the 
course of this debate. My hon. Friend 
the Member for Bristol (Mr. H. Berkeley) 
was exceedingly eloquent in denouncing 
what he called the un-English notion of 
fortifications. But if I recollect rightly, 
when we have objected to the Ballot, 
which he has so frequently advocated, as 
un-English, my hon. Friend remarks upon 
the low ground we have taken in the ar- 
gument. But I beg leave to remind him 
that there is nothing so English as the 
notion of fortifications. In times when 
hostilities were carried on between dif- 
ferent parties and families the whole coun- 
try was studded with fortresses. There 
was no country residence which was not. 
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| fortified against attack. I suppose my hon. 


Friend has heard of Berkeley Castle? I 
never had the pleasure of seeing it, but, 
if I am not misinformed, it was a place of 
strength in times past. In fact, England, 
Ireland, and Scotland are full of places 
which, when internal disturbances pre- 
vailed, were fortified against attack. In 
consequence of the progress of society those 
places are now nothing but the residences 
of great nobles. Our danger is not now 
within; it is without; and therefore the 
same system of fortification which was ap- 
plied to residences within the realm is 
now to be applied to places of importance 
to secure them against attack from abroad. 
That the principle of fortification is en- 
graven on the mind of every English- 
man was proved by the hon. Member for 
Brighton (Mr. White) who told us that if 
he had intended to take part in the debate 
[Second Night. 
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he would have “ fortified” himself with 
better arguments than those which he ad- 
vanced this evening. ‘The hon. Member, 
moreover, seems to have some other no- 
tions which are rather remarkable; be- 
cause I think he intimated that it would 
be a better arrangement if our dockyards 
could be placed in a more inland situation. 

Mr. WHITE: The first joke was a 
rather good one, because it happened to 
be founded on fact, but the second has no 
foundation whatever. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: I beg the 
hon. Gentleman’s pardon; perhaps he only 
meant what was afterwards repeated by 
the hon. Member for Liskeard, that our 
stores of naval timber should be removed 
further inland—-a suggestion, by-the-by, 
which would not tend to expedite the con- 
struction of our ships. The arguments of 
the hon. Member will not, however, have 
much sway in the decision of the House 
on this question. The hon. Member for 
Birmingham was exceedingly eloquent in 
supporting the Amendment; but, as far 
as 1 could collect his argument from his 
speech, he rather dwelt upon a variety of 
schemes which we have not adopted than 
endeavoured to show that the plan which 
we have adopted is undeserving the atten- 
tion of the House. He enumerated a great 
number of schemes which he denounced 
as absurd and totally unfit for adoption. 
I concur in the criticisms he made upon 
those plans; but they have nothing to do 
with the proposal of the Government, 
which is entirely different from the schemes 
he denounced as absurd, less expensive, 
and much better adapted for the object in 
view. ‘The hon. Member likewise de- 
nounced as insane all those who differ 
from him in opinion upon this question— 
the Government, the House, and the pub- 
lic. He reminds me a little of the man 
who said a difference of opinion had arisen 
between him and the rest of the world; 
he thought the rest of the world were all 
mad; they voted him mad, and having a 
majority against him, they shut him up in 
a madhouse. ‘lhe hon. Member in like 
manner thinks everybody wrong except 
himself; he thinks the whole nation has 
gone wild in insanity; but I trust the 
majority will be as great against him as it 
was against the unfortunate individual 
who was put into a madhouse. It has 
been said that it is vain to attempt to 
fortify, and the hon. Member for Brighton 
charged me with having misled the House 
with respect to the character of certain 
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works on the Continent. He referred in 
a particular manner—or if he did not 
somebody else did—to the fortifications of 
Paris. I beg to say that those fortifica- 
tions of Paris are not deserving the con- 
demnation which has been frequently pro- 
nounced upon them; because I imagine, 
if they had existed in 1814 and 1815, 
Paris would not have been occupied so 
easily by a foreign force. It is true that 
the Emperor Napoleon was deprived of 
the co-operation of a large body of troops 
which had been left behind in distant posi- 
tions; but that was the very reason why 
he would have been placed in a much 
better position if Paris had been fortified 
as itis now. There was a National Guard 
of 80,000 men belonging to Paris, and 
that National Guard, joined to the troops 
which he had with him, would have enabled 
him to make a stand in the capital until 
the rest of the army had come up to his as- 
sistance. The hon. Member for Brighton 
also said there was no advantage in the 
fortifications of Ulm, Coblentz, Posen, and 
Warsaw, because all those places were suc- 
cessively occupied by French troops twenty 
or thirty years before the’ fortifications 
were made. Again, the hon. Member for 
Liskeard has inveighed strongly and justly 
against the attempt to defend London and 
the whole line of the coasts by fortifica- 
tions. But I beg leave to remind him 
that our proposal is not to line the coast 
with fortifications to prevent a landing, or 
to encircle London with detached forts. 
Our object is to protect certain points of 
great importance which are the cradle of 
our navy, and without which we should 
lose our maritime power—a power which 
everybody who has spoken to-night admits 
it is essential we should maintain. But 
the hon. and gallant Admiral the Member 
for Southwark (Sir Charles Napier), with 
the partiality of a sailor, says, ‘‘ Double or 
triple your fleet, and I will undertake no 
enemy shall land.” I am not surprised 
that the hon. and gallant Member should 
speak lightly of fortifications, because he 
has a way of his own of dealing with them. 
I remember hearing an anecdote of him, 
which he will, perhaps, allow me to men- 
tion. It redounds to his credit, and I 
have, therefore, no hesitation in relating 
it. A military friend of mine, unfortu- 
nately now no more, once told me that he 
met the hon. and gallant Admiral on the 
northern frontier of Portugal, mounted on 
a mule, and followed by a marine with a 
musket on each shoulder. The hon. and 
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gallant Admiral, my friend said, looked 
more like Robinson Crusoe than anything 
else. He stopped my friend, and said, 
“ You are a soldier, tell me how you take 
a fortress.” My friend began to explain 
how approaches and zigzags were made, 
and all that sort of thing; but the gallant 
Admiral interrupted him, and exclaimed, 
“ That won’t do for me; it would require 
too much time; I am going to take Valen- 
cia, and I mean to take it with a letter.” 
He did take it with a letter, for he wrote 
to the commanding officer that if he did 
not surrender at discretion he would soon 
compel him, and such was the fame which 
the gallant Admiral had acquired by his 
various operations, and such the terror of 
his name, that the Governor of Valencia 
at once agreed to surrender. I am not 
surprised, therefore, that the hon. and 
gallant Member should undervalue the 
strength of fortifications; but, neverthe- 
less, I think the history of war shows that 
they do enable an inferior force to hold out 
for a certain time against a superior force; 
and time in war is a great deal, sometimes 
everything. We want to protect our dock- 
yards and certain other important points 
trom being taken by a coup de main. The 
hon. and gallant Gentleman who spoke 
last approves generally the outline and 
most of the details of our plan. The prin- 
cipal point to which he objects is the pro- 
posed works at Portsdown Hill. That is 
a matter, no doubt, upon which there may 
fairly be a difference of opinion; but it is 
an unquestionable fact that with the im- 
proved artillery, an enemy posted on Ports- 
down Hill could effectually bombard the 
dockyard of Portsmouth. The hon. and 
gallant Gentleman, however, says the 
enemy could not get there; but I am very 
much disposed to dispute the soundness of 
that opinion, because although it may be 
a long way from Christchurch, it is not 
from Chichester, and an enemy landing on 
that part of the coast a little to the east- 
ward of Portsmouth would be enabled after 
a short march to secure possession of Ports- 
down Hill, and obtain the command over 
the adjacent dockyard. It is further con- 
tended that the construction of the pro- 
posed works would involve an immense ad- 
dition to our regular army. Now, I main- 
tain that such would not be the case in time 
of peace; but that, upon the contrary, a 
saying of the public money would, if our 
proposal were carried into operation, be 
effected. These works would, for in- 
stance, afford barrack accommodation for 
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our troops, an object for which we must 
otherwise provide at a considerable cost ; 
while if, upon the other hand, we unfor- 
tunately should happen to be engaged in 
war, we should naturally be obliged greatly 
to increase the number of men under arms, 
to add to the regular troops, and to call 
out the Militia; so that, under those 
circumstances, the necessarily augmented 
amount of your military force would fur- 
nish you with the means of manning your 
fortifications, as well as of keeping up the 
requisite number of men in the field. The 
gallant Officer to whom I have already al- 
luded, however, contends that we cannot 
make gunners in a month; and I am aware 
that gentlemen belonging to the military 
profession are, generally speaking, of opin- 
ion that it takes a long time to form a 
soldier. We have, nevertheless, seen the 
contrary unmistakably proved by the pro- 
gress made by the Militia and Volunteers ; 
and as it is with those services so it is also 
with the Artillery; for I know from my 
own experience that some regiments of 
Militia Artillery have even during the brief 
period of twenty-eight days, during which 
they have been called out for training, ac- 
quired considerable skill and handiness in 
the use of the guns. I am now referring 
to the Devonshire Artillery, whose prac- 
tice was said to be equal to that of the 
toyal Army. I may add, that no person 
knows better than the hon. and gallant 
Officer, when he talks of the number of 
artillerymen which would be required to 
man the proposed works, that one or two 
skilful gunners are sufficient to serve each 
gun—it being, of course, desirable that 
there should be a second to take the 
place of his comrade in the event of 
any casualty which may arise—and that 
the others whose services would be needed 
would be only those who are commonly 
termed ‘“‘handspike men.” ‘The number of 
gunners necessary for the service of these 
guns must not be calculated by the num- 
ber of men required for the service of 
each gun. I repeat, then, that in time 
of peace it would not be necessary to make 
any addition to your regular army as the 
result of the erection of these works; 
while in time of war you might man them 
by placing behind them troops competent 
to their defence, although perhaps less 
perfect in their training than your picked 
soldiers. I may add that if you should 
not possess the works of this descrip- 
tion necessary to defend your dockyards, 
you would be compelled, as is well stated 
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by the Commissioners, to keep up a 
larger number of men than would other- 
wise be required for the purpose of de- 
fending these very places which we now 
ask you to enable us to fortify. There is, 
T may further observe, a great difference 
between laying out money on fortifications 
and expending it in making an addition to 
the number of our troops. It has been 
said to us in the course of this discussion, 
‘“‘Increase the army and we will vote any 
number of men for the purpose which you 
may deem requisite.” Like Lycurgus and 
. the Spartans, some hon. Gentlemen want 
men instead of stone walls. But it should 
be borne in mind by those who advocate 
this view that if we expend a certain sum 
of money in any particular year in raising 
an additional number of men, we shall 
not in consequence be stronger to defend 
ourselves in the next or any succeeding 
year, unless we go on annually renew- 
ing the original outlay. If, however, we 
expend our money on the erection of for- 
tifications which will enable us to dispense 
with a greatly increased military force, we 
shall be furnished with the means of pro- 
tecting our shores without repeating the 
original expenditure so long as those works 
endure. In an economical point of view, 
therefore, the course which we propose 
appears to me to be that which is best 
entitled to the sanction and approbation of 
the House. Now, I have been accused of 
changing my opinions on this subject, and 
acting on the present occasion in direct 
opposition to the views to which I for- 
merly gave expression. The fact is, how- 
ever, that my opinions on this particular 
point have undergone no variation, inas- 
much as for g@ great number of years past 
T have entertained a strong conviction that 
it was absolutely necessary to defend by 
means of fortifications our dockyards and 
the more vulnerable parts of our coasts. 
Indeed, as I had the honour of stating in 
this House on a former occasion, I have 
during the last ten years laboured inces- 
santly to lay the foundation of the pro- 
posals which we now make. But it is 
said that in submitting such a scheme to 
the notice of the House it would seem as 
if we did not place much faith in the 
operation of the Commercial Treaty, and 
attached little value to the friendly in- 
tentions which may be manifested and ex- 
pressed in our regard by the Ruler of 
France and the French Government. Now, 
let me remind the House that the Com- 
mission on whose Report our proposal is 
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based was appointed more than twelve 
months ago, long before the Commercial 
Treaty was thought of, and that it is 
therefore wholly unconnected with that 
instrument. I may further observe that, 
although the treaty may furnish us with 
a fair prospect of maintaining more in- 
timate relations with France even than 
those upon which we now stand with that 
country, yet that circumstance affords, in 
our opinion, no sufficient ground why we 
should abandon intentions founded on long 
deliberation, guided by reasons which are 
to our minds conclusive, and on which we 
believe it to be our absolute duty to act. 
I, for one, sincerely hope and trust that 
pacific relations between England and 
France may continue for a long time un- 
interrupted; but I am nevertheless con- 
vinced -and the conviction is one which 
is based on plain common sense, which is 
independent of naval or military know- 
ledge, and the soundness of which must 
strike the most uncultivated mind—that 
the only way to secure the country against 
attack is to be strong enough to defend our- 
selves ; for those who possess that strength 
are, of all people in the world, the most 
likely to remain at peace with those be- 
tween whom and them any intercourse 
exists. That being so, I would claim the 
vote of the hon. Member for Birmingham 
on his own principles. He who is a lover 
of peace ought, I contend, to support a 
measure which is calculated to render the 
enjoyment of that blessing more permanent 
and secure; for he may depend upon it 
that if there be one thing which more 
than another tends to endanger the con- 
tinuance of peace, it is when a wealthy 
nation like England—the object of a na- 
tural rivalry and jealousy in the case of 
other Powers-—leaves herself open to at- 
tack and insult without having the means 
of repelling the one or avenging the other. 
I cannot, under these circumstances, per- 
suade myself that the House will not con- 
sent to this Resolution by a large majority. 
You have only to look without these walls 
to see how the feeling of the country on 
the subject of making adequate provision 
for our defence has manifested itself in the 
great Volunteer movement. They who 
have thrown themselves into that move- 
ment with the approbation of their fellow- 
citizens expect that the House of Commons 
will exhibit a spirit in unison with that 
which they themselves have displayed; 
and I feel assured that no greater disap- 
pointment or mortification could be in- 
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flicted on the country—that nothing tend- 
ing to bring down more universal or 
severe reprobation on the House itself 
could occur, than that you should reject 
the Motion which is now under your con- 
sideration, and which, if carried, would 
enable us to make at a very moderate 
expense, comparatively speaking, a very 

at addition to our means of defence. 

Sm MORTON PETO, who rose to speak 
amid loud cries for a division, was under- 
stood to say that he felt the Committee 
were not in a position to deal with this 
question, on the ground that they had not 
sufficient information before them. The 
Report which had been presented to the 
House would, on a careful perusal, show 
that it did not touch the question in all 
its bearings; and consequently the Com- 
mittee would not be justified in coming 
to a conclusion at present. He objected 
to the land defences, which were recom- 
mended in the Report. If the Committee 
were to ask him for proofs and instances, 
he would point to the siege of Sebastopol. 
The Committee would recollect that when 
the united armies approached that great 
fortress, the south side was unprotected ; 
and he would ask whether they did not 
see earthworks carried out which kept the 
united strength of England and France at 
bay for some months. He would ask the 
Committee to consider that if an hostile 
force were to land and march on London, 
we must necessarily adopt the same means 
of defending ourselves. Englishmen would 
show the same practical mode of defending 
themselves, as the Russians did at Sebas- 
topol; and there would be plenty of time 
to carry out earthworks. He would ask, 
Whether the Government were justified 
in coming to the House, and asking for 
this Vote; which in case of danger would 
be obtained at any moment. [“‘ Divide !’’} 
They were spending £1,500,000 of money 
in sheathing vessels of war, and they were 
recasting the whole of our artillery; and 
if these fortifications were proceeded with, 
other alterations must take place. The 
Government were not justified in pro- 
posing this enormous expenditure without 
giving further time for consideration, and 
he felt that they had not sufficient time. 
[‘‘ Divide, divide !”] He would not at- 
tempt to go into other questions, because 
he saw the impatience of the Committee 
to come to a division, But he would 
again say that he felt the importance of 
the subject, and that the Government 
were not justified in hurrying it on. He 
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should be compelled to vote against the 
Motion. [“ Divide, divide !’”} 

Question put, “That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the pro- 
posed Resolution.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 268 ; 
Noes 39: Majority 229. 

Mr. BRIGHT: I wish to put a ques- 
tion to the noble Lord at the head of she 
Government. On looking over the Report 
of the Defences Commission, I find that 
they really give no reasonable excuse for 
the expenditure of the money which is 
proposed to be laid out at Dovor and Port- - 
land. They say that if there were not some 
fortifications there already, there would be 
no use in erecting others; and I belicve 
that the idea of fortifying Dovor, arises 
only from an old superstition. There seems 
to be no particular interest to protect there; 
and probably the noble Lord, notwithstand- 
ing a vote of the House, will take into con- 
sideration whether it may not be desirable 
to save the £335,000, which it is proposed 
to expend at this point. With regard to 
Portland, the Commissioners have nothing 
better tosay. There are no establishments 
there, and it is not intended to create any; 
I cannot understand, therefore, why this 
£630,000 should be spent when no reason 
whatever is given for it. I see in the Re- 
solution that Cannock Chase is not men- 
tioned. In the Report of the Commission 
it is referred to, but no estimate is given; 
and it appears to me that the House ought 
not to determine what is to be done until 
they have further information. If it is in- 
tended to remove the works from the ma- 
nufactory at Woolwich to Cannock Chase, 
that is one course. But if things are to 
remain as they are at Woolwich, and you 
are to form an entirely new establishment 
at Cannock Chase, that is a proposal to 
which the House might not be prepared 
to agree. Not a word has been said in 
this House as to what is intended to be 
done at Cannock Chase, or as to the amount 
which is to be spent. No doubt, some per- 
ons are anxious that these plans should be 
pressed forward, because we are told that 
‘wo or three noble families are likely to 
have large additions made to their for- 
tunes. [Oh, oh!” ] This statement may 
be unpleasant to hon. Gentlemen opposite ; 
but it is a fact. According to the forms of 
the House, I am not at liberty to move the 
Amendment with reference to these Reso- 
lutions, which I should wish to propose 
respecting Dovor and Portland, whereby a 
saving of a million might be effected. I 
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merely make the suggestion; and, as I 
presume a Bill will have to be introduced 
in reference to this matter, perhaps the 
Government will further consider the sub- 
ject, and try to be a littie more economical 
than they seem hitherto to have been. 
Viscount PALMERSTON: With regard 
to Dovor, it is quite true that if there were 
no works and no harbour, it would be a 
question whether the mere topographical 
position of Dovor would or would not lead 
you to construct defensive works there. At 
the same time Dovor is the nearest point 
to France, and consequently the most rea- 
dily reached; and in that sense it becomes 
a point of strategical importance. You 
have had in all times, according to the 
mode of warfare for the time being, works 
of defence at Dovor; of late years you 
have made a harbour, intended, it is true, 
mainly for the mercantile navy; but havy- 
ing that harbour and having those works, 
it can hardly be a question whether you 
ought not to take such measures as would 
prevent an enemy from taking possession 
of it for the purpose of landing the in- 
fantry, cavalry, and artillery necessary for 
carrying on an invasion upon a_ large 
scale. Dovor on one side and Portsmouth 
on the other, with a central position at 
Aldershot, present a triangle which is 
important for the defence of London, and 
therefore I do not think we ought to ab- 
stain from completing the works at Dovor. 
With regard to Portland, the same con- 
sideration arises and we are only taking 
the money requisite for completing works 
already sanctioned. There is no intention 
of making any great naval establishment 
there; we are only taking measures to 
prevent that important harbour from being 
used to land a hostile foree. In the Reso- 
lution there is no mention of Cannock 
Chase. The Report simply alludes to it as 
one of some six or seven places suggested 
—and my own opinion is that perhaps it 
would be the best—for the purposes of a 
central arsenal. It has long been felt that 
it was very inexpedient to have all our 
military stores collected at Woolwich, a 
place which it was impossible to fortify 
sufficiently except at an enormous expense, 
but which, if taken, would deprive our 
army of the means of carrying on ope- 
rations. It has, consequently, long been 
thought a matter of great importance to 
have somewhere, in a central position, a 
collection of stores which, even if Wool- 
wich were taken, would afford a sufficient 
supply to the army. The Resolution sim- 
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ply affirms that it is expedient that there 
should be a central arsenal. 

Mr. BRIGHT: ‘The noble Lord has not 
exactly answered the question I put to 
him. Within the last two or three years an 
enormous increase of the establishment at 
Woolwich has taken place; vast sums have 
been expended, the number of persons em- 
ployed has been largely added to, and the 
stores kept have greatly multiplied. What 
T think the House has a right to know is, 
whether it is intended to transfer a portion 
of these from Woolwich to the new esta- 
blishment, or whether there is to be a 
great arsenal wholly independent of, and 
superadded to, that which now exists at 
Woolwich. Because if you are going to 
establish another Woolwich at Cannock 
Chase, or elsewhere, it becomes a very 
serious question how much you are to ex- 
pend upon suchaplan. ‘The House might 
be willing to sanction the spending of 
£500,000 where they would refuse to in- 
cur an outlay of £5,000,000. The noble 
Lord in a supplemental Estimate has taken 
£150,000 for the purchase of land for this 
internal arsenal. I think, according to 
the custom of this House, he had no right 
to take a step involving such serious con- 
sequences without telling the House par- 
ticularly what he intended to do, and what 
was likely to be the cost of the undertak- 
ing. The noble Lord will probably re- 
collect that some years ago a Vote of 
£40,000 was taken for a dock at Keyham. 
Afterwards a Committee was appointed 
and engaged in inquiries relative to the 
Army, Navy, and Ordnance, and they said 
that if Keyham Dock had then to be begun 
they would not recommend the expendi- 
ture of one shilling upon it, but as £900,000 
had already been spent there, the House 
had better vote the money to finish it. In 
the same way we may begin with an ex- 
penditure of £150,000 upon this central 
arsenal, and we do not know how many 
millions of outlay we may be led into. I 
protest against any such expenditure be- 
ing begun by the Executive in the ab- 
sense of full information upon which hon. 
Members may form an opinion. Perhaps 
the House is not likely to take my advice 
on the subject, but I think it ought not 
to be committed to a course of expendi- 
ture which it cannot retrace, without being 
furnished with the proper information by 
the Exccutive. 

Mr. MONSELL believed that, although 
he could not moye an Amendment upon 
the Resolution, he should not be out of 
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order in moving an addition to it. The 
opinion of a majority of the House seemed 
to be that although the sea defences re- 
commended by the Commission should be 
constructed, it would be inexpedient to 
begin the land defences at Portsmouth and 
Plymouth without further information. 
That remark applied particularly to the 
proposed fortifications on Portsdown Hill, 
inasmuch as the only evidence taken by 
the Commission on that subject was against 
their construction, and not one person had 
spoken in favour of them. The Committee 
would also remark, that although Artillery 
officers were so well able to speak on a 
question of fortifications, there was only 
one Artillery officer on the Commission, 
and although three were ealled as wit- 
nesses, none Were examined upon the es- 
sential points of the inquiry. The ques- 
tion of floating batteries had been very 
differently treated, for it had been referred 
toa Commission of naval men who were 
most competent to pronounce an opinion 
on the subject. But upon questions with 
which Artillery officers were best acquaint- 
ed they were not consulted at all. Under 
these circumstances, the addition which he 
proposed seemed so reasonable a one that 
he hoped the Government would accede to 
it without a division. 


Another Amendment proposed, at the 
end of the proposed Resolution, to add the 
words 


“That in the absence of sufficient engineering 
and artillery information, it is not expedient to 
incur any extraordinary expenditure on the con- 
struction of permanent works on Portsdown Hill.” 

Mr. NEWDEGATE thought that the 
Committee must trust to the responsibility 
of the Government in respect to those 
works, and he could not support the ad- 
dition, because the House seemed to be 
almost unanimously of opinion that our 
arsenals should be protected. The House 
would certainly act very hastily if, without 
further consideration, they proposed at once 
to lop off an essential portion of the works 
which had been recommended by Govern- 
ment, no doubt on the highest authority. 
With respect to another matter to which 
the hon. Member for Birmingham had ad- 
verted—namely, the question of the es- 
tablishment which it was proposed to erect 
in Cannock Chase, that was an entirely 
different matter. No doubt they ought to 
defend the seaboard and the arsenals of 
our navy; but whether in a constitutional 
point of view it was desirable to establish 
a strong fortress in the centre of this coun- 
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try was very doubtful, such a proposal 
would, he (Mr. Newdegate) had no doubt 
have been condemned by the highest au- 
thority when constitutional authority was 
more a matter of consideration than it 
was at present. ‘There was no longer any 
fear of having a larger standing army in 
this country than we might require for 
our protection; but still he hoped that the 
Committee would pause before any fortress 
was erected in the centre of England, be- 
cause there was certainly something un- 
English in the idea. London must have 
been taken before such a fortress would be 
of service against foreign invasion. He 
(Mr. Newdegate) quite concurred in the 
opinion that all our warlike material, and 
means of creating it, ought not to be con- 
centrated in one or two exposed positions 
on the seaboard. He was one of those 
who voted in the Committee on small 
arms, that the establishment at Enfield 
ought not to be removed to Woolwich, 
but he could not conceive a more favour- 
able place then Weedon for the forma- 
tion of a large establishment for stores, 
&c. He therefore hoped the Government 
would consider that there might be great 
objections to a central fortress, which would 
not apply in any case to the defence of our 
coast. ‘The erection of a central fortress 
would, indeed, be something to which they 
were not accustomed in this country, and 
might be regarded as a menace to the 
people. 

Smm MORTON PETO asked the Secre- 
tary for War whether it was the intention 
of the Government, before proceeding with 
a central arsenal, to give the House ample 
details, and enable them to express an 
opinion after full deliberation. 

Mz. VINCENT SCULLY said, he spoke 
on this question as a disinterested person, 
seeing that it was not proposed to extend 
these fortifications to Ireland, and in that 
country they had no arsenals to defend, no 
Volunteers, and hardly any trade to pro- 
tect. The last remnant of their trade was 
suddenly swept away by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer the other day, when he 
raised the spirit duties; and next Monday 
the right hon. Gentleman proposed to go 
further in the same direction by his course 
on the paper duties. Then as to Church 
and State, they had very little State, and 
the Church they had they did not care 
much about. He agreed in the propriety 
of protecting our naval arsenals, bnt the 
construction of a central arsenal was a 
different question. If, indeed, that arsenal 
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were situated between the sea-board and 
the Metropolis—if it would mask London 
and would enable us to mass troops there 
and send them to confront an invader, there 
might be some reason in the establishment 
of such a fortress. But common sense 
would suggest that Cannock Chase could 
be of no service for the protection of Lon- 
don, and the Government ought seriously 
to consider whether they would carry out 
this portion of the scheme. The proper 
way to defend the country was to avail 
themselves of the lines of railway and the 
telegraph, so as to pour the troops down 
to any place that was attacked. If hon. 
Members would take the map of the last 
Bradshaw, they would see that there was 
not a port which could be attacked to which 
a railway did not go. So far as regarded 
any of the assailable sea-boards of Engl:nd. 
It was very different, however, as to some 
of the Irish ports. He considered the 
increase of the military estimates from 
£12,000,000 in 1835 £32,000,000 now, 
showed an unpardonable squandering of 
public money, and he thought a Commis- 
sion to inquire into the subject, but upon 
which no naval or military man ought to 
be allowed to sit, would be useful. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, the 
Government could not agree to the excep- 
tion proposed by the hon. Member for 
Limerick (Mr. Monsell). It was said 
there was no information in regard to 
Portsdown-hill; but there was the evi- 
dence of the Commissioners themselves, of 
the Duke of Cambridge, of Sir John Bur- 
goyne. [Mr. B. Ossorne: No.| Yes. The 
fact was, Sir John Burgoyne had given 
two opinions—one when he doubted the 
willingness of the Volunteers to undergo 
training ; but since he had seen the actual 
progress of that movement he had honestly 
retracted his former opinion. There was 
the evidence of Captain Wiseman, R.N., 
Colonel Dickson, Colonel Smyth, R.A., 
Captain Wrottesley, and others, who re- 
commended the fortification of Portsdown- 
hill. With respect to Cannock Chase no- 
thing had as yet been done. There was 
cheapness of land, and communication by 
canal and railway; but the exact site was 
not determined upon. As the Govern- 
ment had resolved not to fortify Woolwich 
it was thought right not to leave all the 
stores for the army and navy in one place, 
and that therefore a reserve depdt should 
be formed elsewhere. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, that the right hon. 
Gentleman had not given an answer to 
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his question, or to that of the hon. Mem- 
ber for North Warwickshire. The ques- 
tion he (Mr. Bright) put was, whether the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
would furnish the House with information 
as to what they proposed to do, and as 
to the expenditure likely to be incurred, 
before the House was committed to the 
Vote of £150,000 for the purchase of land 
for the central arsenal. The hon. Member 
for North Warwickshire asked whether 
this was to be a great fortification. They 
knew Staffordshire was not far from Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire; it was near one of 
the most densely populated parts of the 
kingdom, and there might be good con- 
stitutions! reasons why they should not 
have a fortress there. If they had works 
for the purpose of casting cannon, of manu- 
facturing stores, it might not be absolutely 
necessary to have anything in the shape 
of a great fortification, because if any 
enemy were to come from any foreign 
country—and he (Mr. Bright) could not 
find where he was to come from—surely 
the whole thing would be very near an 
end by the time he reached that part of the 
kingdom. Was the fortress then to bea 
great fortress against an enemy or against 
political events which might happen in 
this country? If the noble Lord would 
not give such information, he should move 
that Mr. Massey leave the Chair. He was 
persuaded they were not fulfilling their 
duty as Ministers in concealing anything 
of that kind, and he was sure the House 
would be supported by public opinion if 
they were to resist further proceedings 
until they should receive that informa- 
tion. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, he had 
no desire to conceal anything. It had 
long been remarked, by every one who 
had turned his attention to the subject, 
that it was inconvenient and dangerous to 
have only one great depot for all the mili- 
tary and naval stores to defend which 
would require an expenditure which the 
Government could not venture to recom- 
mend; and therefore it was thought ju- 
dicious to establish another depot for re- 
serve stores, in case of any accident oc- 
curring at Woolwich. It was not decided 
what spot should be selected; and there- 
fore it was impossible to say what kind of 
establishment would be formed ; but there 
was no intention to create a great inland 
fortress for political purposes. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE said, he 
should support the Motion of the hon. 
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Member for Limerick. The hon. Member 
for Warwickshire had left the responsibi- 
lity to the Government ; but he (Mr. Os- 
borne) felt he, as a Member of Parliament, 
had a responsibility in voting the people’s 
money. That money was now asked for 
to construct works at Portsdown-hill, con- 
trary to the evidence given before the 
Commission; and, after the remarkable 
speech of the hon. and gallant Member for 
Chatham (Sir Frederic Smith), an Engineer 
officer of fifty years’ experience, who had 
stated that those works were unnecessary. 
The witnesses quoted by the Secretary for 
War at the last moment appeared to be 
contemplating a bombardment of Ports- 
mouth, 8,000 yards distant from Ports- 
down-hill; and when the House was told 
that the nearest point at which an enemy’s 
force could be landed was in Christchurch 
Bay, forty miles distant, he would ask 
whether such a force would be allowed to 
proceed without interruption. This evi- 
dence of Sir Howard Douglas had never 
been brought forward before; and altoge- 
ther the Report on this point was most in- 
sufficient. Most certainly, therefore, he 
should vote for his right hon. Friend’s 
Amendment. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, the hon. 
Gentleman had totally forgotten that an 
enemy might land just as well at Chiches- 
ter as at Christchurch. If the enemy 
would sit down guietly for three weeks 
before Portsmouth while earthworks were 
being raised, and raise earthworks for him- 
self, as was done at Sebastopol, no doubt 
that would be all very well; but probably 
the enemy would not think that the wisest 
course to adopt. 

Captain JERVIS said, that though he 
was strongly opposed to the works at 
Portsdown-hill, he maintained that the re- 
sponsibility ought to rest with the Govern- 
ment, who had the opportunity of taking the 
best possible advice on the subject. When 
the project for fortifying Paris was first 
started, Marshal Soult was for defending it 
by entrenched camps at some distance from 
the city, as he had a strong objection to sur- 
rounding any large town with fortifications; 
but he was overruled by the Ministry, and 
in his speech to the Senate he waived his 
own opinion, and stated that the country 
must leave the responsibility to the Go- 
vernment, who alone had the means of ob- 
taining the best advice on the subject. In 
the same way on the present occasion 
the country must rely on the Government 
taking that course which the best autho- 
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rities thought most advantageous. Any 
objections which he might have had to 
the Government scheme had been removed 
by the speech of the Secretary for War ; 
and if the advice of Sir Howard Douglas 
had been made public sooner, it would no 
doubt have removed the objections which 
were felt by many professional men. There- 
movalof the stores in the Woolwich Arsenal 
to a central point where they would be 
less liable to attack was a point of the 
utmost importance. At present Woolwich 
was entirely undefended. With 100 men 
he would undertake to destroy it any day. 
It was only surrounded by a brick wall, 
and was full of combustible matter. The 
point to which the stores were to be re- 
moved was also a mere matter of opin- 
ion which must be left to the Government. 
He was sorry to hear the hon. Member for 
Birmingham stigmatize the Gentlemen who 
had made this Report, and who had done 
their best to be serviceable to the country, 
as a set of lunatics. If there was any 
lunacy in the matter it was the idea that 
the removal of the Arsenal to the centre 
of the county was meant to intimidate the 
people. He had some diffidence in giving 
his opinion on this subject, for he was but 
an Artillery officer, and, according to the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government, 
an Artilleryman might be made in a 
month—so that his opinion could not be 
of much value. Still, the noble Lord 
must remember that there was as much 
difference between a trained and untrained 
Artilleryman as between a boy shooting at 
a sparrow on the wall and a sportsman 
bringing down a woodcock on the wing. 
The object of a trained Artilleryman was 
to hit something, which was a very dif- 
ferent thing from loading a gun and pop- 
ping away all day long. No doubt the 
noble Lord only meant his observation as 
a joke; but it had been rcneated out of 
doors, and that sort of joking was not very 
agreeable to a number of men who, to the 
utmost of their power, had qualified them- 
selves to do their duty to their country. 

Question put, “That those words be 
there added.” 

The Committee divided: Ayes 37; Noes 
165: Majority 128. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, he did not want to 
worry the Government at every stage of 
the Bill, but he was entitled to ask whe- 
ther the Government knew their own 
minds on the matter of the central arsenal. 
The sum of £150,000 would purchase 
4,000 acres of land if it were particularly 
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cheap, and that represented almost a pro- 
vince. Would the Government furnish 
them with a plan, and tell them whether 
it was to be a fortress or a series of great 
factories? He hoped the Government 
would not refrain from giving information 
similar to that which was afforded on the 
smallest Estimate. If they had no plan 
they could put it off to the next Session, 
when the matter could be fairly brought 
before them and fairly discussed. He did 
not want to be an obstacle to the plan of 
the Government, but he must insist on 
more information than the noble Lord had 
given. 

Viscount PALMERSTON could assure 
the hon. Gentleman that the Government 
were disposed to give every information 
in their power. He thought he had stated 
very plainly that several places had been 
suggested — among others the borders of 
the Mersey, but that was open to the ob- 
jection that it was almost as exposed to 
attack as Woolwich itself. What the 
Government wanted the Committee to do 
was to give power to purchase land, so 
that they might begin, if necessary, to 
make arrangéments for a central depot. 
There was no intention to make a fortress, 


and this Resolution gave them no means 


to make a fortress. When the plan# were 
formed, and further outlay was required, 
the Government would give full explana- 
tions to Parliament as to the nature and 
extent of these plans. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, he was not object- 
ing to Cannock Chase or to the Mersey. 
It was not a question of site, but of the 
ultimate object of the establishment. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, the ulti- 
mate object was to have a great depot of 
stores. If any manufactories were trans- 
ferred it would be a diminution pro tanto 
of the expense of Woolwich; but, as far 
as they had yet gone, their object was to 
have the great depot of stores now at 
Woolwich transferred to a point less ac- 
cessible. 

Mx. BRIGHT: And fortified ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON : As far as 
necessary for the security of the stores. 

Str HENRY WILLOUGHBY asked, 
whether the £2,000,000 would be ap- 
propriated to the various objects in the 
Bill? 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, an esti- 
mate would be laid on the table showing 
how the money would be appropriated. 

Sir HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, a 
mere estimate would not be binding. 

Mr. Bright 
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Viscount PALMERSTON said, that 
there would be a schedule in the Bill. 

Mr. HUBBARD expressed his regret 
that the Government had united in one 
Vote the money to be raised and the mode 
in which it was to be raised. He would 
not, however, oppose that part of the 
Resolution now, but would take another 
opportunity of expressing his opinion on 
that subject afterwards. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

House resumed. 

Resolution to be reported Zo-morrow. 


Houge adjourned at a Quarter 
after Two o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, August 3, 1860. 


Minorss.] Pusric Brrirs.—1* Savings Banks and 
Friendly Societies Investments; East India 
Stock Transfer, &c.; Landlord and Tenant 
(Ireland); Ecclesiastical Commission, &c. 

2° Superannuation Act (1859) Amendment. 

3* Conjugal Rights (Scotland) ; Coast of Africa, 
&ec., Act Amendment ; Crown Debts and Judg- 
ments ; Debtors and Creditors Act Amend- 
ment ; Railways Act (Ireland) (1851) Amend- 
ment ; County Coroners. 


SLAVE TRADE.—PETITIONS. 
Lorp BROUGHAM said, he had two 


petitions to present on a very important 
subject and from very important parties— 
the one from the Council of the Anti- 
Slavery Society, complaining—and most 
justly complaining—of the conduct of the 
Spanish Government, who, having entered 
into a solemn engagement by treaty that 
they would effect the abolition of the 
Slave Trade, and having received com- 
pensation for pretended loss to arise from 
that abolition, had, in breach of that 
treaty and in forgetfulness of the com- 
pensation they had accepted, allowed the 
trade to go on, not only flourishing as 
before, but greatly increasing, to so enor- 
mous an extent that from 30,000 to 40,000 
slaves were imported into Cuba each year. 
It was known to their Lordships that Spain 
was now, to her great disgrace, the only 
country which carried on the Slave Trade ; 
and whatever pretexts might be put for- 
ward, whether the conduct of the colonial 
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Governors, or the slackness of their own 
cruisers, or the inefficiency of the cruisers 
of England and the United States on the 
African coast, or on the coast of Cuba— 
the fact was undeniable that Spain had 
not performed her obligations under the 
treaty coneluded between her and the 
British Government, and that the Siave 
Trade had increased enormously instead of 
being put down. The other petition was 
from the ex-King of Bonny, on the Afri- 
ean coast, of which for many generations 
his ancestors had been the Sovereigns. 
Until the year 1854, the King of Bonny, 
like all African princes, had profited by that 
execrable traffic; he receiving £30,000 
a year from the Slave Trade carried on 
in his dominions, and his chiefs £60,000 
—no less than £90,000 a year was their 
gain — while the traffic continued. 
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have presented his petitions before a quar- 
ter past five if his noble Friend the Lord 
President had been in his place. [Earl 
GRANVILLE : I was present.] Where 
his noble Friend was—whether he was 
under the table or under the Ministerial 
benches or where I cannot say; but I look- 
ed in vain for a Member of the Govern- 
ment at the time allotted to the presenting 
petitions, being one quarter of an hour 
only. The petition stated that before the 
year 1834 he received £30,000 yearly, 
and his chiefs £60,000 yearly, as the 
price of their sanction of the slave trade 
within his dominions, and that 20,000 
human beings were consequently sold into 
slavery every year from his ports ; that on 
the promise of 2,000 dollars being paid to 
him annually he had consented to put an 


Petitions. 


As | end to the traffic, and that he had actually 


alleged in his petition, he was partly in- | exerted himself to the utmost of his power 


duced and partly threatened into making a | 
treaty by which he was to receive 2,000 | 


dollars a year in compensation of the loss 
to him and to his chiefs from the abolition 
of the traffic in his dominions; whereas the 
payment had been discontinued after the 
first year. 

Toe LORD CHANCELLOR thought 
the noble and learned Lord was not in 
order in going at large, at that time, into 
the statements of the petition. 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, he was quite 
aware of the rules of their Lordships’ 
House. His experience on the woolsack 
had extended to almost as many years as 
that of his noble and learned Friend count- 
ed months ; and he apprehended that was 
sufficiently long to have learned that he 
was in order while stating the general 
substance of a petition: he might pro- 
perly state any grievance contained in a 
petition introductory to the prayer for 
their Lordships’ interposition to remedy it 
—they need not grant the prayer unless 
they pleased. 

THe LORD CHANCELLOR appre- 
hended it would be more regular to read 
the prayer of the petition. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, that the space 
between the meeting of the House and 
& quarter past five was assigned to the 
presentation of petitions, when the noble 
and learned Lord might have presented 
his petitions and made any statement he 
thought proper. That space had now 
elapsed, and the noble and learned Lord 
was occupying time whieh belonged to the 
Orders of the Day. 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, he should 





in suppressing it, and with success; but 
that, notwithstanding his exertions, the sti- 
pulated payment had, after the first year, 
been withheld from him; and the prayer of 
the petition was that their Lordships would 
be pleased to interfere in his behalf by di- 
recting an inquiry as to the wrongs he had 
sustained and the burdens he had endured, 
and affording him the means of proving his 
ease and justifying his conduet in all re- 
spects. It was only justice to this unfor- 
tunate ex-Sovereign to state that, unlike 
the Spanish Government, he had most 
rigorously, accurately and honestly per- 
formed the obligations of the treaty, and 
that the slave trade by this means had been 
abolished on this part of the African coast, 
and the innocent commeree greatly ex- 
tended in the articles produced. The 
King of Bonny had certainly set an ex- 
ample to Spain of fidelity to engage- 
ments ; although Spain had received 
£400,000 of consideration money, and 
this unlueky black Sovereign only £500. 
He (Lord Brougham) had only now to 
add, that in consequence of the state- 
ment made in the other House of Parlia- 
ment on this subject, he would abstain 
from bringing forward any Motion relative 
to the conduct of the Spanish Government, 
and the injustice to our own West India 
colonies, which had suffered grievously 
from the wrongs inflicted by the breach of 
Treaty committed by Spain. 

Lorp WODEHOUSE said, he was not 
aware that his noble and learned Friend 
intended to present a petition from the ex- 
King of Bonny on this subject, or he would 
have come down prepared to explain the 
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position of the matter on the part of the 
Foreign Office. He could not admit that, 
when the whole matter was inquired into 
the facts would be found entirely as re- 
presented in the petition presented by his 
noble and learned Friend. 

Lorp BROUGHAM would only say that 
whatever foundation there might be for his 
complaints and grievances, the conduct of 
the ex-King of Bonny was an example to 
the Spanish Government ; for he had per- 
formed his treaty engagements, whereas 
Spain hed entirely broken through hers. 


Transaction of 


TRANSACTION OF PARLIAMENTARY 
BUSINESS. 


Lorp BROUGHAM rose to move, pur- 
suant to notice, ‘‘ That the Report of the 
Select Committee of the House of Commons 
on Public Business, of the 14th of August, 
1848, be reprinted.”” His noble Friend 
now sitting on the cross benches of their 
Lordships’ House (Lord Eversley) was then 
Speaker of the House of Commons. He 
gave most important evidence before the 
Committee, and stated the various ob- 
stacles which impeded the progress of pub- 
lie business, and offered most valuable sug- 
gestions as to the remedy; and the Com- 
mittee made several recommendations with 
a view to facilitating the business of Par- 
liament. It appeared also that then, as 
at present, Members complained of the in- 
creasing tendency to the accumulation of 
business towards the end of the Session, 
though no one proposed a remedy for that 
evil. His noble Friend near him (Lord 
Derby) had made a full statement upon the 
subject; but with him he (Lord Brougham) 
admitted that it was, under existing cir. 
cumstances, necessary that the recess 
should intervene before they could attempt 
any mature deliberation on the remedies 
required. He also desired, before the end 
of the present Session, to bring before their 
Lordships the Resolutions which he (Lord 
Brougham) had himself proposed in 1845, 
for the better conduct of private business 
in their own House. He quite agreed with 
what his noble Friend (Lord Eversley) 
stated before the Committee, that a large 
part of the evil complained of in the hind- 
rance of public business arose from the 
great and increasing mass of private busi- 
ness, The Members of the other House 
having been occupied all the morning in 
Committees on private Bills, necessarily 
came to the House at four or five o’clock 
quiie exhausted ; and the natural conse- 
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quence was that they frequently left the 
House at seven o’clock in the evening, and 
did not return until perhaps ten o’cloek, 
This often led to an unnecessary prolonga. 
tion of the debates, for subjects in which 
they were interested having been brought 
on during their absence, they had lost their 
opportunity, and it was necessary either 
to find or make an opportunity of deliver- 
ing their sentiments, the result was that 
constant Motions for Adjournment were 
made, and on other questions debate was 
forced on to the great prejudice of the 
progress of public business. That was the 
description of the state of things in 1848, 
and the Committee, in order to remedy the 
evil, reeommended—a proposal which had 
been sanctioned—that certain restrictions 
on the making Motions of Adjournment 
should be imposed. At the present day, 
however, those restrictions were, so far as 
he could learn, ineffectual to prevent the 
abuse of the privilege, especially in the case 
of the Motion for Adjournment from Friday 
until Monday, when the opportunity was 
seized upon by Members of the other House 
to enter into the most desultory discussion 
of every variety of subject. Indeed the 
whole process was a series of debates, not 
upon the questions before the House but 
on everything, and the speeches were with- 
out number and almost without end. The 
Committee, he might add, had received the 
evidence of various witnesses from foreign 
countries as to the peculiar rules and modes 
of procedure adopted by their Legislative 
bodies. It appeared that in the United 
States Legislature the Motion for Adjourn- 
ment was not allowed to raise any de- 
bate, and there was a form of procedure 
known as *‘the Previous Question,”’ which 
amounted rather to what the French termed 
la cléture than that to which would come 
under the designation of the Previous 
Question in this country, its effect being 
instantly to put an end to the debate; and 
it is determined by a vote without any 
debate. It was asserted that the French 
system to which he had just alluded did 
not interfere unduly with freedom of discus- 
sion, and that all men believed business 
could not be carried on without the cldture, 
while it was also contended that the one 
hour remedy—that was to say, the limiting 
of the time allotted to each speaker to one 
hour—worked well in the United States, 
and was universally popular both in the 
House of Representatives and out of doors. 
He was, however, afraid that such a remedy 
applied here would vot so work, unless 
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hedged round by such safeguards as would 
render its operation perfectly inefficient to 
promote the object which those who would 
adopt it must have in view. The Committee 
having made some further recommendations 
for facilitating the progress of public busi- 
ness, wound up their Report by stating that 
they could not recommend the adoption of 
any new restrictive rule, and that the real 
remedy for the obstacles which had existed 
to that progress was to be found in the 
good feeling of the House itself, the for- 
bearance of Members, their desire to con- 
duct the proceedings with regularity and 
order, and their willing acquiescence in the 
decisions of the Speaker as well as in the 
enforcement by the Speaker of the esta- 
blished rule that everybody addressing the 
House should strictly confine his remarks to 
matters pertinent to the subject under dis- 
cussion. TheCommittee, however, in relying 
upon the forbearance of the House, and the 
enforcement of the rule in question, placed 
their trust, he feared, in a broken reed; 
while there was, he thought, much weight 
in their statement that the satisfactory con- 
duct of public business must in no small 
degree also depend upon the control which 
was exercised over it by the Government, 
and on the due preparation by the Govern- 
ment of the measures which they sub- 
mitted to Parliament as well the proper 
distribution of those measures between 
the two Houses. In the expectation of the 
Committee that the independent Members 
of the House of Commons would do all in 
their power to assist the Government in 
disposing of the public business, he was 
not, he might add, inclined to place much 
faith, while he cordially concurred in the 
opinion that the great mass of private busi- 
ness lay at the root of the evil of which he 
complained. Therefore, he would call their 
Lordships’ attention to the proposals he had 
more than once brought forward as to the 
mode of dealing with private business. But 
especially he had brought forward the mat- 
ter in 1837, with the support of his illustri- 
ous Friend the late Duke of Wellington. 
The origin of the plan then proposed was 
this: In 1834, when he (Lord Brougham) 
presided in this House, a Bill was brought 
up from the Commons for dealing with 
boroughs accused of corrupt practices. On 
looking at its provisions he found them 
such as could never be agreed to, for the 
entire disfranchisement of any borough 
might be finally carried by a single vote 
obtained through surprise or inattention ; 
and when such a vote had once passed 
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the Commons for disfranchising Birming 
ham, Manchester, Sheffield, in the state 
of their Lordships’ House, and with the 
prevailing prejudices on the subject, no 
doubt the Bill was sure to pass through 
all its stages very easily. He spoke to the 
Duke on this oversight, as he considered 
it, of the other House, feeling quite certain 
that his noble Friend was greatly above 
availing himself and the party which he led 
of what must prove such an advantage ; 
and he found, as he expected, that he had 
rightly judged his noble Friend. He then 
spoke to another noble Friend whom the 
Duke held in high respect (Lord Ellenbo- 
rough), having with all men the greatest 
admiration of his talents, and the truest 
esteem for his manly straightforward na- 
ture, so congenial to his own. In that 
noble Lord he found the same fair and 
candid disposition, not to take advantage 
of what had been done in the Commons. It 
was, therefore, agreed that the Bill must 
be materially altered; and the Duke men- 
tioned a plan that had occurred to him, on 
which he would write a few observations, 
and give them to him (lord Brougham), 
asking his assistance to work it out, and 
to give the needful details. They consi- 
dered it repeatedly, in every point of view, 
and the result was the proposal of a Joint 
Committee of the two Houses to examine 
the evidence in each case. When he sug- 
gested that the Commons might require a 
majority of the number, the Duke had no 
objection, and it was settled that there 
should be seven Commoners and five Peers. 
The Duke also proposed that the Commit- 
tee should, if it chose, act with the assist- 
ance of a Common Law Judge, in consi- 
dering questions of law and matters of evi- 
dence, to which he (Lord Brougham) did 
not object, though he warned his noble 
Friend that this part of their plan would 
occasion great objections in the Commons. 
It was proposed that this Joint Commit- 
tee should examine the whole case, and 
report to both Houses, that the Report 
should only be conclusive on the facts, 
and that the subsequent stages of the Bill 
in each case should be entirely within the 
jurisdiction of each House. This plan was 
fully discussed in the Select Committee to 
which the House of Commons Bill was re- 
ferred, and it was adopted first by the Com- 
mittee, and afterwards by the House, and 
the Bill, as so amended, was returned to the 
Commons, where it met with a general 
approval, all being of opinion that, to what- 
ever objections it might in some parts be 
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position of the matter on the part of the 
Foreign Office. He could not admit that, 
when the whole matter was inquired into 
the facts would be found entirely as re- 
presented in the petition presented by his 
noble and learned Friend. 

Lorp BROUGHAM would only say that 
whatever foundation there might be for his 
complaints and grievances, the conduct of 
the ex-King of Bonny was an example to 
the Spanish Government ; for he had per- 
formed his treaty engagements, whereas 
Spain hed entirely broken through hers. 


Transaction of 


TRANSACTION OF PARLIAMENTARY 
BUSINESS. 


Lorp BROUGHAM rose to move, pur- 
suant to notice, ‘‘ That the Report of the 
Select Committee of the House of Commons 
on Public Business, of the 14th of August, 
1848, be reprinted.” His noble Friend 
now sitting on the cross benches of their 
Lordships’ House (Lord Eversley) was then 
Speaker of the House of Commons. Te 
gave most important evidence before the 
Committee, and stated the various ob- 
stacles which impeded the progress of pub- 
lie business, and offered most valuable sug- 
gestions as to the remedy; and the Com- 
mittee made several recommendations with 
a view to facilitating the business of Par- 
liament. It appeared also that then, as 
at present, Members complained of the in- 
creasing tendency to the accumulation of 
business towards the end of the Session, 
though no one proposed a remedy for that 
evil. His noble Friend near him (Lord 
Derby) had made a full statement upon the 
subject; but with him he (Lord Brougham) 
admitted that it was, under existing cir- 
cumstances, necessary that the recess 
should intervene before they could attempt 
any mature deliberation on the remedies 
required. He also desired, before the end 
of the present Session, to bring before their 
Lordships the Resolutions which he (Lord 
Brougham) had himself proposed in 1845, 
for the better conduct of private business 
in their own House. He quite agreed with 
what his noble Friend (Lord Eversley) 
stated before the Committee, that a large 
part of the evil complained of in the hind- 
rance of public business arose from the 
great and increasing mass of private busi- 
ness, The Members of the other House 
having been occupied all the morning in 
Committees on private Bills, necessarily 
came to the House at four or five o’clock 
quite exhausted ; and the natural conse- 
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quence was that they frequently left the 
House at seven o'clock in the evening, and 
did not return until perhaps ten o’clock, 
This often led to an unnecessary prolonga. 
tion of the debates, for subjects in which 
they were interested having been brought 
on during their absence, they had lost their 
opportunity, and it was necessary either 
to find or make an opportunity of deliver. 
ing their sentiments, the result was that 
constant Motions for Adjournment were 
made, and on other questions debate was 
forced on to the great prejudice of the 
progress of public business. That was the 
description of the state of things in 1848, 
and the Committee, in order to remedy the 
evil, reeommended—a proposal which had 
been sanctioned—that certain restrictions 
on the making Motions of Adjournment 
should be imposed. At the present day, 
however, those restrictions were, so far as 
he could learn, ineffectual to prevent the 
abuse of the privilege, especially in the case 
of the Motion for Adjournment from Friday 
until Monday, when the opportunity was 
seized upon by Members of the other House 
to enter into the most desultory discussion 
of every variety of subject. Indeed the 
whole process was a series of debates, not 
upon the questions before the House but 
on everything, and the speeches were with- 
out number and almost without end. The 
Committee, he might add, had received the 
evidence of various witnesses from foreign 
countries as to the peculiar rules and modes 
of procedure adopted by their Legislative 
bodies. It appeared that in the United 
States Legislature the Motion for Adjourn- 
ment was not allowed to raise any de- 
bate, and there was a form of procedure 
known as ‘‘ the Previous Question,”’ which 
amounted rather to what the French termed 
la cléture than that to which would come 
under the designation of the Previous 
Question in this country, its effect being 
instantly to put an end to the debate; and 
it is determined by a vote without any 
debate. It was asserted that the French 
system to which he had just alluded did 
not interfere unduly with freedom of discus- 
sion, and that all men believed business 
could not be carried on without the cldture, 
while it was also contended that the one 
hour remedy—that was to say, the limiting 
of the time allotted to each speaker to one 
hour—worked well in the United States, 
and was universally popular both in the 
House of Representatives and out of doors. 
He was, however, afraid that such ‘a remedy 
applied here would not so work, unless 
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hedged round by such safeguards as would 
render its operation perfectly inefficient to 
promote the object which those who would 
adopt it must have in view. The Committee 
having made some further recommendations 
for facilitating the progress of public busi- 
ness, wound up their Report by stating that 
they could not recommend the adoption of 
any new restrictive rule, and that the real 
remedy for the obstacles which had existed 
to that progress was to be found in the 
good feeling of the House itself, the for- 
bearance of Members, their desire to con- 
duct the proceedings with regularity and 
order, and their willing acquiescence in the 
decisions of the Speaker as well as in the 
enforcement by the Speaker of the esta- 
blished rule that everybody addressing the 
House should strictly confine his remarks to 
matters pertinent to the subject under dis- 
cussion. The Committee, however, in relying 
upon the forbearance of the House, and the 
enforeement of the rule in question, placed 
their trust, he feared, in a broken reed; 
while there was, he thought, much weight 
in their statement that the satisfactory eon- 
duet of public business must in no small 
desree also depend upon the control which 
was exercised over it by the Government, 
and on the due preparation by the Govern- 
ment of the measures which they sub- 
mitted to Parliament as well the proper 
distribution of those measures between 
the two Houses. In the expectation of the 
Committee that the independent Members 
of the House of Commons would do all in 
their power to assist the Government in 
disposing of the public business, he was 
not, he might add, inclined to place much 
faith, while he cordially concurred in the 
opinion that the great mass of private busi- 
ness lay at the root of the evil of which he 
complained. Therefore, he would call their 
Lordships’ attention to the proposals he had 
more than once brought forward as to the 
mode of dealing with private business. But 
especially he had brought forward the mat- 
ter in 1837, with the support of his illustri- 
ous Friend the late Duke of Wellington. 
The origin of the plan then proposed was 
this: In 1834, when he (Lord Brougham) 
presided in this House, a Bill was brought 
up from the Commons for dealing with 
boroughs accused of corrupt practices. On 
looking at its provisions he found them 
such as could never be agreed to, for the 
entire disfranchisement of any borough 
might be finally carried by a single vote 
obtained through surprise or inattention ; 
and when such a vote had once passed 
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the Commons for disfranchising Birming 
ham, Manchester, Sheffield, in the state 
of their Lordships’ House, and with the 
prevailing prejudices on the subject, no 
doubt the Bill was sure to pass through 
all its stages very easily. He spoke to the 
Duke on this oversight, as he considered 
it, of the other House, feeling quite certain 
that his noble Friend was greatly above 
availing himself and the party which he led 
of what must prove such an advantage ; 
and he found, as he expected, that he had 
rightly judged his noble Friend. He then 
spoke to another noble Friend whom the 
Duke held in high respeet (Lord Ellenbo- 
rough), having with all men the greatest 
admiration of his talents, and the truest 
esteem for his manly straightforward na- 
ture, so congenial to his own. In that 
noble Lord he found the same fair and 
candid disposition, not to take advantage 
of what had been done in the Commons. It 
was, therefore, agreed that the Bill must 
be materially altered; and the Duke men- 
tioned a plan that had occurred to him, on 
which he would write a few observations, 
and give them to him (lord Brougham), 
asking his assistance to work it out, and 
to give the needful details. They consi- 
dered it repeatedly, in every point of view, 
and the result was the proposal of a Joint 
Committee of the two Houses to examine 
the evidence in each case. When he sug- 
gested that the Commons might require a 
majority of the number, the Duke had no 
objection, and it was settled that there 
should be seven Commoners and five Peers. 
The Duke also proposed that the Commit- 
tee should, if it chose, act with the assist- 
ance of a Common Law Judge, in consi- 
dering questions of law and matters of evi- 
dence, to which he (Lord Brougham) did 
not object, though he warned his noble 
Friend that this part of their plan would 
occasion great objections in the Commons. 
It was proposed that this Joint Commit- 
tee should examine the whole case, and 
report to both Houses, that the Report 
should only be conclusive on the facts, 
and that the subsequent stages of the Bill 
in each case should be entirely within the 
jurisdiction of each House. This plan was 
fully discussed in the Select Committee to 
which the House of Commons Bill was re- 
ferred, and it was adopted first by the Com- 
mittee, and afterwards by the House, and 
the Bill, as so amended, was returned to the 
Commons, where it met with a general 
approval, all being of opinion that, to what- 
ever objections it might in some parts be 
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exposed, it was a very great improvement 
of the measure as sent up to this House; 
but as it was rather a new Bill than an 
amended Bill, it was deemed impossible to 
adopt it upon the single vote of agreeing 
to the Lords’ Amendments, and tle mea- 
sure therefore went no further, the Ses- 
sion being near its close. Next year the 
Government was in the bands of the noble 
Duke ani his friends, and when he (Lord 
Brougham) proposed to renew this Bill, 
the Duke concluded that the Ministry was 
not in such a state as gave it a reasonable 
prospect of being able to carry so impor- 
tant a measure. In fact, they remained 
only a few weeks in office. Two years later 
he (Lord Brougham) brought forward his 
orders for the better conducting of private 
business, and he naturally consulted the 
noble Duke not only because he had express- 


Retirement of Bishops— 


ed the strongest opinion upon the absolute | 
necessity of some measure to facilitate that | 


business, but because he knew no one so 
entirely worthy of being consulted upon all 
subjects. He spoke from long experience of 
that illustrious man, and from long ob- 
servation before his experience commenced; 
and he could assert that his wisdom in civil 
affairs, his sagacity, his firmness, and all 
the qualities which combined to make a 
great statesman were only less than his mi- 
litary superiority. With a mind that at once 
fixed on the object to be accomplished, his 
eye surveyed all the surrounding obstacles 
and difficulties, and descried the path by 
which that object was to be attained; and 
his firm will proceeded resolutely in the 
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mittee of Chairmen in the House of Com. 
mens. The Resolutions which he now pro. 
posed were founded upon the plan which 
the illustrious Duke and himself had en- 
deavoured to carry in 1837, and to these 
Resolutions proposed then and in 1845 
he had added two not confined to private 
Bills but applicable to all measures. To 
the whole he respeetfully invited the atten- 
tion of their Lordships, as well as to the 
important evidence and suggestions in the 
House of Commons’ Report. He placed 
the whole subject before their Lordships, 
he might almost say testamentarily. He 
grieved to say that he was about to quit 
a scene in which he had long aided their 
Lordships, according to the humble measure 
of his powers, in their judicial as well as 
legislative capacity. Hereafter, should his 
health permit, and. his faculties serve to 
make him worthy of again partaking in 
their labours, he might hope to revisit the 
same scene. Meanwhile he might say in 
the words of Bishop Lowth: — 


“ Cara, vale, veniet felicius sevum, 

“ Quando iterum tecum, sim modo dignus ero,” 
He moved that the Select. Committee’s 
Report on Public Business, 14th August, 
1848, be printed. 

Ordered to be printed, 


RETIREMENT OF BISHOPS.—CASE OF 
DR. HINDS.—QUESTION. 


Viscount DUNGANNON rose to eall 
Attention to the Case of Dr. Hinds, late 


shortest path, by a straight line, to the| Bishop of Norwich; and ask the Lord Pre- 


end in view. ‘To this great man he com- 
mended the Resolutions which he pro- 
posed for conducting private Bills. 


not try our plan of 1534?’’ His answer 
was they could not hope to earry it. 
Then, said the Duke, ‘let us try, and 
if we are beaten we can retreat upon your 
Resolutions upon the lesser plan.” Ac- 
cordingly they did try it, and the Duke 
stoutly supported it in the Select Commit- 
tee to which the Resolutions were referred. 
They were unable to carry it, and the 
lesser plan being adopted, was reported to 
the House, and forms the Standing Orders 
now in force. This was communicated to 
the Commons and for two or three years 
rejected, but. afterwards adopted, and he 
(Lord Brougham) was bound to admit to 
his noble Friend (Lord Eversley) adopted 
with one important addition, which was a 
great improvement, that of the Select Com- 


Lord Brougham 





sident of the Council, Whether it is intended 
in the next Session of Parliament to intro- 


He} duce a bill for making Provision for Bi- 
approved of them entirely, but said, ‘* Why | 


shops who in consequence of advanced Age 
or I]l-heaJth may be desirous of resigning 
their Sees? He believed the ease of Dr. 
Ilinds to be one of peculiar hardship. It 
would be remembered that on the retire- 
ment of Bishops Blomfield and. Maltby 
from the sees of London and Durham, a 
special Act was passed, settling on them 
retiring allowances for the remainder of 
their lives; but Bishop Hinds who resigned 
his bishopric of Norwich subsequently, 
did so quite unconditionally, and with no 
promise of receiving any such considera- 
tion. He (Viscount Dungannon) had no 
personal acquaintance with Dr. Hinds, and 
had only taken his case up as a matter of 
justiee. He believed that Dr. Hinds, in 
the earlier part of his life, was principal of 
the Codrington College at Barbadoes, he 
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then became examining chaplain to the 
present Archbishop of Dublin, by whom he 
was preferred to a living near Dublin, was 
afterwards raised to the Deanery of Car- 
lisle, whence he was removed to the See of 
Norwich. In consequence of ill-health, 
which made him quite unable to discharge 
the duties of his See, he unconditionally re- 
signed it. He could not believe that either 
Her Majesty’s Government or the Ecclesi- 
astical Commission would suffer such a case 
of injustice as that of Dr. Hinds’ to be 
overlooked. Had Dr. Hinds retired at the 
same time as Bishops Maltby and Blom- 
field no doubt some compensation would 
have been afforded to him to pass the re- 
mainder of his days in ease and comfurt. 
The retiring pensions of those two Bishops, 
amounting together to £11,000 a year, re- 
verted on their death to the Ecclesiastical 
Commission, and it was not too much to 
expect that out of that sum a small allow- 
ance would be made to Dr. Hinds, Dr. 
Hinds had now reached the age of three- 
score and ten, and he had reason to believe 
that a very small pension would be sufficient 
to meet all his requirements during the 
remainder of his life. It had often been 
complained that Bishops held their Sees to 


an advanced period of life, when they were 
no longer equal to the duties they had to 
discharge; and he could not but consider 
that it would be very desirable to introduce 
a measure to make provision for Bishops 
who wished to retire from old age or failing 


health. Bishops could not be expected to 
resign their Sees without such a provision, 
and bring themselves from a position—he 
would not say of affluence—but of compe- 
tency to one of comparative indigenee. The 
private patrimony of Bishops was in general 
small, for they were in most instances se- 
lected for their high office in consequence 
of their individual merits and their ser- 
vices in the cause of religion. He could 
state too that, as far his knowledge went, 
they were as a body remarkable for their 
liberality and their readiness to contribute 
to the promotion of every charitable un- 
dertaking; and it was, therefore, the more 
becoming and the more necessary that some 
provision should be made for them in the 
event of their finding themselves compelled 
by old age or ill-health to resign their high 
offices. Dr. Hinds, who was a conscien- 
tious and high-minded man, bad uncondi- 
tionally resigned his distinguished position 
when he found he was no longer equal to 
its duties; but it was quite possible for him 
to have made some bargain before doing 
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so; and because he had not, it was unjust 
to disregard his claim. 

Eart GRANVILLE concurred entirely 
in all that had fallen from the noble Lord 
with reference to the high character of Dr. 
Hinds. He believed he was held in the 
highest estimation by all who were ac 
quainted with him. No doubt his ease 
was a very hard one; but both with regard 
to him and with regard to the general 
question of providing retiring allowances for 
Bishops, there were the greatest difficulties 
in the way of arriving at a satisfactory set- 
tlement. The late Earl of Harrowby had 
endeavoured to effect some satisfactory ar- 
rangement of the question; but notwith- 
standing the good-will with which he em- 
barked in the undertaking, he unfortunately 
failed. The present Government had taken 
great pains to come to some conclusion, 
but unfortunately they had not been able 
to arrive at a satisfactory one. The great 
difficulty was to say out of what fund a 
retiring pension of this sort should come. 
In the case of Dr. Hinds it was impossible 
that the pension could be taken from the 
revenues of the See. With reeard to Bi- 
shop Blomfield and Bishop Maltby, there 
was a large property belonging to their 
Sees which was available for the purpose, 
and which reverted to the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners at their deaths ; but in the 
ease of Dr. Hinds there was no such pro- 
perty belonging to the See of Norwich from 
which a similar provision could be made. 
Her Majesty’s Government had not been 
able to frame any general scheme by which 
the object the noble Lord had in view could 
be obtained. 

Lord STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
thought that every one must sympathize 
with Dr. Hinds, who had acted so disin- 
terestedly. No doubt there were difficulties 
in the way of applying a remedy to the 
ease of Dr. Hinds, but he did not see why 
the Keclesiastieal Commissioners should not 
come forward to meet the case. It was 
the more incumbent on tiem to do so, as 
he understood that they had recently added 
£1,000 a year to the stipend of the Dean 
of York, out of their Common Fond, and 
he should like to hear what objection there 
was to drawing on the same fund for pen- 
sioning Dr. Hinds. Deans had fewer duties 
to perform than any of the functionaries 
of the Church, and if the Commissioners 
could afford to increase their stipends at 
this rate, they might justly apply an equal 
sum to providing a pension for any Bishop 
who might wish to take the same course 
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as Dr. Hinds. He should be glad to hear 
from any member of the Ecclesiastical 
Commission who might be present, whe- 
ther there was any truth in the statement 
that this increase to the stipend of the 
Dean of York was objected to by all the 
lay members of the Commission, and that 
it was carried entirely by the ecclesiastical 
members. He should also be glad to know 
on what ground the Commissioners justified 
themselves in making this increase, which 
was the most inexcusable he had ever 
heard of. When they considered that 
£1,000 would have increased 50 livings 
from £50 to £100 a year, and that every 
one agreed £100 a year was the minimum 
which a clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land ought to receive, it did seem that this 
£1,000 a year increase to the Deanery of 
York was an appropriation of money which 
would have been more properly applied to 
the increase of small livings. 

Tue Bisnor or LONDON regretted that 
the noble Earl, who was a prominent mem- 
ber of the Ecclesiastical Commission (the 
Earl of Chichester), was not present to 
give an answer to the question as to the 
Deanery of York. It was an inaccurate 
statement to say that the ecclesiastical 
members of the Commission voted on one 
side and the lay members on the other 
side, upon this question of the income of 
the Dean of York. According to his re- 
collection, there had not been any division 
in the Ecclesiastical Commission on the 
subject. The case of the Deanery of York 
was peculiar. It was not true that the 
income had been raised from £1,000 to 
£2,000 a year. The question referred to the 
Commission was this,—what was tle pro- 
per salary which ought to be given to the 
Dean of York under the Act of Parliament? 
and the Commissioners had come to the 
conclusion that it should be £2,000 a year. 
The Deanery was worth nearly £3,000 
a year at the time it became vacant, on the 
appointment of the gentleman who now so 
worthily held it. It was impossible to con- 
ceive anything more inaccurate or untrue 
than the impression that all deaneries were 
reducedto £1,000 a year. It was required 
that all above £2,000 a year should be 
reduced to £2,000 a year, and all below 
£1,000 a year should be raised to £1,000 
a year, but there was no law which stated 
that no deanery should be above a £1,000 
a year. The question referred to the Com- 
missioners was simply what was the proper 
income to give to the Dean of York, and 
they were acting as to the law of the case 
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in accordance with the opinion of two sets 
of law officers of the Crown—the law offi- 
cers of the late and of the present Go- 
vernment—when without a division, as he 
believed, the lay and ecclesiastical members 
recommended to [er Majesty in Council 
to give the Dean of York the income to 
which he was entitled under the Act of 
Parliament. He had great pleasure in 
being able to say that the statement which 
the noble Lord had heard was erroneous. 
Tue Eart or DERBY said, he had 
heard with some surprise the statement of 
the right rev. Prelate. Although he had 
not expected the question to be raised, he 
had a perfect recollection of what took 
place when he was in office with regard to 
the Deanery of York. When the right rey, 
Prelate spoke of the question submitted to 
the Commissioners, be did not know by 
whom it was submitted ; but this he knew, 
that a relative of the Dean assured him 
that the Dean had made no application or 
request for an augmentation of salary, and 
was not aware of the intention until he was 
informed that the Ecelesiastieal Commis- 
sioners had come to the conclusion to raise 
his stipend. He was free to, admit that, 
looking at the circumstances of the Dean- 
ery of York and some other deaneries, and 
considering the amount of buildings to be 
kept up and the general expenses those 
dignitaries were expected to incur, a per- 
son without a private fortune would find it 
difficult to hold the office and do justice to 
it with £1,000 a year. But, as to there 
having been no difference of opinion be- 
tween the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
the contrary was represented to him when 
he was in office. He did not say that the 
difference of opinion was between lay and 
ecclesiastical members, but there was a 
considerable difference of opinion, and his 
right hon. Friend who informed him of the 
facts of the case also told him that he 
feared the Commissioners would come to the 
Resolution to raise the stipend to £2,000 
a year, in opposition to the intentions of 
Parliament. He (the Earl of Derby) re- 
quested his right hon. Friend to state to 
the Commissioners that he hoped no such 
question would be raised, and that, if such 
a decision were come to, he should « xer- 
cise his authority as First Lord of the 
Treasury to refuse the sanction of the 
Treasury to the arrangement until it had 
received the authority of Parliament. He 
had heard with surprise the statement that 
there had been no difference of opinion 
among the Commissioners. He said no- 
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thing as to the merits, but he thought that, 
after the general impression whieh pre- 
yailed, it was a most unfortunate cireum- 
stance that the Eelesiastical Commission- 
ers, without the sanction of Parliament, 
should have taken on themselves to increase 
the income of the Dean of York from 
£1,000 to £2,000 a year. 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
asked whether auy record was kept of the 
yotes of the Commissioners? He ‘under- 
stood that there had been in the Ecclesi- 
astical Commission some proceedings of 
such a nature that one of the members, 
for some reason or another, moved that 
henceforth divisions should be recorded so 
that they might be presented, if called for, 
to Parliament. It was clear, from the lan- 
guage of one of the Commissioners “in 
another place,” that he must have opposed 
the proposal. 

Tue Bisoop oF LONDON said, his 
statement was this—that, whatever diffe- 
rence of opinion there might have been 
individually among the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, who were a large body, many 
of whom did not often give the Commission 
the benefit of their presence, yet, with re- 
gard to the Dean of York, the decision of 
the Commissioners was adopted without 
any indication that their opinions were 
divided. 

Lord OVERSTONE wished to repeat 
the question which had been put to the 
right rev, Prelate by the noble Lord near 
him (Lord Stanley of Alderley), Was there 
any record kept of the divisions of the 
Commissioners ? He would ask, further, 
whether it was not true that it was in con- 
sequence of the difference of opinion wiich 
had prevailed upon this very subject that 
one of the Commissioners had proposed 
that their votes should in future be re- 
corded ? 

Tne Brisnor or LONDON said, such a 
Motion had been made, and had been una- 
nimously adopted ; but he could not say 
what were the motives that had induced 
its author to propose it. It certainly, how- 
ever, had nothing to do with any division 
in reference to the stipend of the Dean of 
York, because so such division had taken 
place. 

Lorp OVERSTONE asked, whether 
there was any record of any proceeding 
upon this subject. 

Tue Bisnorp or LONDON said, that 
there was, and that the papers were ready 
to be laid before Parliament. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR, as an ea- 
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officio Commissioner, regretted that he was 
unable to give their Lordships any infor- 
mation on the matter, and disclaimed all 
responsibility in connection with it. 

Tue Kart or DERBY wished to know 
whether the noble Earl the President of 
the Council had received any communical 
tion on the subject from the Ecclesiastica- 
Commission, and whether his sanction was 
given to the Order in Council by which the 
increase of salary was authorized ? 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he had re- 
ceived the Order in Council unaccompanied 
by any other document. 


NAVAL DISCIPLINE BILL. 
COMMITTEE. 


House in Committee (according to Or- 
der). 

Lorp COLCHESTER expressed his ap- 
proval of the alterations which had been 
made in the Bill by the Select Committee. 
He thought the measure would be highly 
beneficial to the service. He was glad to 
see that the constitution of courts martial 
had been improved, that the scale of pu- 
nishments had been more accurately defin- 
ed, and that the provisions of the measure 
generally had been brought more in accord- 
ance with the spirit of the times. 

Amendments made. The Report thereof 
to be received on Monday next. 


THE CURRAGH OF KILDARE. 
QUESTION. 


THe Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
asked, Whether any Lease has been execut- 
ed or is in contemplation whereby the Cur- 
ragh of Kildare will be transferred from 
the Department of Woods and Forests to 
that of War; and whether it is intended to 
erect thereupon permanent Stone or Brick 
Barracks ? 

Eart DE GREY anp RIPON said, that 
some time ago there were some communi- 
cations between the War Department and 
that of the Woods and Forests in regard 
to the transference of the Crown property 
at the Curragh from the latter to the for- 
mer. Those communications, however, did 
not come to a satisfactory conclusion, and 
it was not now in contemplation either 
to make any such transfer, or to erect bar- 
racks of stone or brick on the Curragh, 
He could not say that it was intended to 
discontinue the occupation of the Curragh 
as a camp, because valuable instruction was 
there imparted to the troops. 
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DISTURBANCES IN SYRIA — QUESTION, 


Lorp STRATFORD ve REDCLIFFE: 
—My Lords, I rise for the purpose of 
drawing your Lordships’ attention to the 
question of the disturbances in Syria, which 
has occupied so large a portion of the pub- 
lie attention for some time. It will be in 
the recollection of the House that a few 
weeks ago, when I asked a question of the 
Government respecting their information 
on this subject, a noble and learned Friend 
of mine (Lord Brougham), in saying a few 
words in support of my request, expressed 
a hope that at some future time I would 
enter at large on the question. I should 
have acted on the suggestion of my noble 
and learned Friend at an earlier period, 
but I was in hopes that some one more 
able to deal with a question of such im- 
portance would take it up, and bring it 
under the attention of the House. There 
were likewise other reasons which rendered 
it difficult for me to fix a day on which I 
could bring the question before the House. 
Your Lordships will remember that a few 
days ago I expressed the deep regret I ex- 
perienced at not being able to bring it for- 
ward at an hour which, however early it 


might appear to some, was too late to ad- 
mit of the proper consideration of an im- 


portant subject of this sort. The question 
is indeed one the importance of which can- 
not be exaggerated, and 1 cannot express 
with what diffidence I now enter upon it ; 
I trust, however, that your Lordships, with 
your characteristic generosity, will accord 
to me the indulgence of which I have wit- 
nessed so many notable examples since I 
have had the honour of a seat in your 
House. I trust that your Lordships will 
believe that I bring forward this question 
under a sense of the importance of its 
being considered by both Houses before 
Parliament breaks up—of the desirableness 
of its receiving your Lordships’ attention 
as well as that of the other House, where 
it seems likely that it will undergo discus- 
sion ; it is also to be wished that the pub- 
lie should have an opportunity of becom- 
ing better acquainted with the nature of 
a subject which is attended with so many 
painful circumstances and involves so many 
serious considerations. It shall be my en- 
deayour, if your Lordships’ indulgence is 
granted me, to address myself to the ques- 
tion with as much brevity as my inexperi- 
ence of Parliamentary discussions may en- 
able me to employ. 

My Lords, 1 do not think it necessary to 
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enter into any details of the atrocious ingj- 
dents which have taken place in Syria. They 
are but too vividly impressed upon ey 

page of the papers which have been laid 
on our table; they have been so com- 
mented upon in every form by the public 
press, and they are of themselves of so 
idistressing a nature, that I should with 
difficulty persuade myself to dwell upon 
them now. From a similar feeling I am 
| unwilling to enter into any inquiry as to 
| the origin of these disturbanees, and the 
sanguinary tumults and massacres by 
which they have been accompanied. [ 
know there are many painful reports in 
circulation, that there are some reasons 
for perhaps, attaching a political import- 
ance of no ordinary kind to these occur- 
rences ; but I confess that I conceive them 
to be more fit for a judicial inquiry and the 
sober deliberation of the Government than 
to be brought at the present moment under 
the consideration of this House. It is im- 
possible, however, entirely to overlook some 
of the circumstances that have taken place, 
and there are some leading points which 
the House ought to take into consideration 
as bearing upon the question. Nor can I 
refrain from remarking upon the necessity 
which it appears to me, and I believe to 
every one who has reflected upon it, exists 
for taking prompt and efficient measures 
to put an end to a state of things in Syria 
which is attended with so much loss of 
life, and which gives so great a shock to 
all the best feelings of humanity. Mea- 
sures of that kind should be adopted with 
the least possible delay. I am, my Lords, 
by no means disinclined to give every credit 
to Her Majesty’s Government for having 
taken up this subject and done what de- 
pends upon them to produce that desirable 
result. The circumstance of a Commis- 
sioner having—as I understand from the 
public newspapers—been appointed to pro- 
ceed to Syria, is a proof that they have 
exercised an active discretion on this ques- 
tion; and I ean only trust that that ap- 
pointment may prove of advantage. But, 
my Lords, it is not merely the despatch of 
a Commissioner, it is not merely communi- 
cations with other Powers that will have 
the effect of putting a stop to the atroci- 
ties which have been enacted in Syria. I 
believe, as far as the present state of the 
case is concerned, that there is much 
reason to hope that, as a probable con- 
sequence of the exhaustion of the two 
contending parties, some kind of ar- 
rangement has been made se as to arrest 
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the immediate effusion of blood. But it 
is impossible to lose sight of what has al- 
ready taken place—of the enormous sacri- 
fice of human life and the dreadful inci- 
dents connected with it. And after all, 
even it be true that there is a cessation 
of actual hostilities, I fear it is more attri- 
butable to the triumph of one party over 
the other than to any other cause. 

My Lords, I really feel myself embar- 
rassed in attempting first to state the most 
prominent circumstances which give im- 
portance to the affairs of that part of the 
world, It may become necessary—and I 
understand that some arrangements for 
that object are in progress—to exercise 
interference on the part of the European 
Powers, or some of those Powers; and it 
appears that the landing of a considerable 
force in Syria may be expected, if it has 
not already occurred. If there be a ne- 
cessity of that kind—if the Turkish Go- 


these disturbances and to give that security 
to Europe which Europe bas a right to look 


for against their renewal, I, for one, should | 


not object to see, under proper safeguards, 
and when the necessity for it is well and 
clearly established, measures of an active 
nature adopted on the part of Europe, or 
even on the part of any particular Power, 
under the sanction of treaty. But there 
is no doubt that considerable danger would 
arise on that point. We never can forget 
of what importance Syria is. That, above 
all, it is the key to Egypt, and is a country 
in regard to which, if any mistake were 
to take place, if any extension of the in- 
terference beyond what was strictly re- 
quired were to occur, it might be difficult 
for the maritime powers of Europe to in- 
terfere without involving themselves in 
hostilities and all the consequences of a 
long and hazardous war. There are other 
points of the greatest interest and import- 
ance appertaining to this subject. There 
1s no question but that the Turkish Go- 
vernment have always lamented that that 
part of their empire which is well known 
to us under the name of the Lebanon has 
never yet been brought fully under sub- 
jection. There have been many indica- 
tions at a period anterior to these recent 
occurrences, of a constant desire on the 
part of the Turkish Government to obtain 
& more complete authority over this portion 
of their territory. It is well known that 
from the earliest times the principal tribes 
of the Lebanon have enjoyed an_ inde- 
pendent administration ; that the Ottoman 
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armies, in their attempts to reduce them, 
were always foiled ; that it was not until 
the Egyptians entered the country that 
these races tasted the effects of dependence 
upon a distant authority ; and that on that 
oecasion they were rescued from this de- 
pendence mainly by the assistance of Bri- 
tish arms, employed at sea in concurrence 
with the Turkish forces on land. And, if 
I am rightly informed—and, indeed, I be- 
lieve there is no doubt upon the subject— 
promises were given to these tribes that 
their independence should be secured, and 
that a Turkish military force should not 
be ‘established within the confines of their 
territories. These circumstances have of 
course rendered it difficult to deal with the 
affairs of the Lebanon. On the one hand 
you have to provide for the fulfilment of 
the promises so made, and also to display 
a just distrust with regard to the entrance 


of foreign troops into the country ; but at 
vernment is of itself too weak to suppress | 


the same time there is a paramount con- 
sideration, and ove which it is difficult to 
set aside, namely, that such atrocities as 
have lately been perpetrated there should 
not be liable to repetition. I wish, my 
Lords, that it were in my power, from the 
experience I have had of that country, to 
say that we can entirely rely upon the 
Turkish Government and authorities for 
giving us that security. It is impossible 
to read the Correspondence now on your 
Lordships’ table without perceiving that 
there are strong reasons to suspect at least 
the officers called upon to execute the com- 
mands of the Porte of an unpardonable 
remissness, and sometimes of even more 
than that—and in some cases even of an 
appearance of connivance at these atroci- 
ties. And on more than one occasion— 
if we are to believe the reports of the 
Consuls, which there is no reason to doubt 
--even when those officers had the force 
necessary to check the contending parties, 
they exhibited the most marked partiality 
towards one of them, persuading those 
who were exposed to danger to give up 
their arms, and, when those arms had 
been given up, opening the gates of their 
town and delivering up those unfortunate 
persons to indiscriminate massacre. I do 
hope, my Lords, that among the measures 
which will be taken there will be one of a 
judicial character, one that will carry with 
it that spirit of punishment which, more 
than anything else, is calculated to repress 
the tendency to forget what is due to 
humanity, and due to the engagements of 
the Porte with foreign Powers. I see that 
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one officer in particular is mentioned— 
Osman Bey—who seems to have not merely 
connived at what took place, but to have 
himself led the way to the massacre, not 
only of persons who had a short time 
before been in arms, but also of their 
wives and children. For Europe to stand 
still and witness such atrocities without 
endeavouring to put them down, without 
seeking to obtain some guarantee against 
their recurrence, without calling upon the 
Turkish Government to control its officers, 
and give to Europe that security which we 
have a right to expect is, my Lords, a 
state of things which cannot be contemp- 
lated. It is impossible to imagine for one 
moment that such a state of things can 
be permitted to continue, or that this 
country will be slow to take its part in 
suppressing proceedings so contrary to 
every sentiment of justice, good faith, and 
common humanity. 

My Lords, among the other difficulties 
incident to this question, not the least, 
perhaps, is that of ascertaining the exact 
cause of these calamities. It may be said 


that one of those causes—if we are to give 
credit in any degree to the Sultan for not 
willingly conniving at the perpetration of 


crimes of this kind—is the weakness of his 
power. But I take the liberty, my Lords, 
of assing whence doves that weakness arise? 
Is it a mere excuse or a state of things 
that might have been prevented? It ap- 
pears that the number of troops in the dis- 
turbed parts of Syria was very small ; and 
we likewise find that the Turkish Govern. 
ment were not prepared with the means of 
sending a large force to that country at the 
time when they first heard of these dis- 
turbances. It would, moreover, seem that 
their attention had been called to a distant 
portion of their empire on the other side of 
the water—to that part of their territory in 
the more immediate vicinity of which there 
exist Russian interests. Every one knows 
that the Turkish Government is always 
exposed to dangers of that kind, if not on 
one side on another—that the state of the 
country is such, in consequence of the in- 
efficient administration of the Porte, as to 
be exposed at every moment to insurrec- 
tion; and that, though the Porte has gene- 
rally the good fortune and sufficient au- 
thority to put it down, yet every exercise 
of its authority is accompanied by an in- 
creased degree of weakness and danger of 
bringing about that catastrophe which it 
has been the object of statesmen for so 
many years to avoid. But true it is, from 
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my own knowledge, that this weakness js 
by no means necessary. It arises from 
particular circumstances ; and among others 
from the state of the finances of Turke 
being so reduced that the Court finds diffi. 
culty in keeping up the army to its usual 
strength; and the troops, I understand, 
are so much in arrear with their pay that 
their spirit may have been affected by the 
hard position in which they have thus been 
placed. But my own belief is that this 
state of things at the Porte is by no means 
a necessary one. The Porte has for many 
years been warned of the consequences of 
allowing the old system of financial ad- 
ministration to go on to its natural result; 
it has been so warned by many friendly 
Powers, and more particularly by Her Ma. 
jesty’s Government; but I am sorry to say, 
from my own experience, that no attention 
—no fixed or followed-up attention—has 
been paid to ‘hat advice ; and the conse- 
quence is that the Turkisli Governments 
have gone on step by step into a state of 
still greater difficulty; and thus it is their 
own fault that they have been unable to 
keep up the force that may be necessary 
to prevent the occurrence of such atrocities 
as humanity itself must deplore. When 
such is the case how ean we look back with 
any degree of satisfaction to the exertions 
we made in favour of the Porte some few 
years ago, when menaced by Russia. Great 
sacrifices were made by this country in its 
behalf, and made also, I am bound to add, 
by our powerful neighbour—and with a 
degree of success which ought to have left 
a permanent feeling of gratitude on the 
Turkish Government. It is true the Sul- 
tan has accepted, and has even proclaimed 
to his people, a system of reform which, if 
it had been properly carried out, might 
have prevented these disasters, and pro- 
bably would have done so, and placed the 
Empire on a totally different footing from 
what it is now on. Indeed, I may say 
with confidence that, had this been so, the 
empire would have been in a much better 
condition than at the present moment, and 
have placed at a proportionate distance 
those dangers, massacres, and insurrections, 
of which the events which have occurred 
in Syria exhibit so prominent and striking 
an example. 

My Lords, it must oceur to your Lord- 
ships as well as to myself that a heavy re- 
sponsibility rests upon Parliament in con- 
sequence of this state of things. If we 
look into the question of Syria it is impos- 
sible not to observe in immediate connec- 
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tion with it that the great Eastern Question 
—the great Question of the Russian and the 
Ottoman Empires—is involved, and I do 
not hesitate to say that that question is at 
this moment absolutely brought home to 
our doors by what has occurred in Syria. 
You will in vain put down what has taken 
place there; in vain you will staunch the 
blood which bas flowed; in vain you will 
take measures to prevent the renewal of 
those atrocities, unless you find the means 
of engaging the Turkish Government to 
redeem their pledges, and give effectual 
execution to those reforms which have been 
so often urged upon them. Unless that is 
done, it is my firm conviction that you will 
only patch up the difficulty for the moment, 
and you will leave the seeds of fresh dis- 
turbances and fresh difficulties of a still 
more disastrous and dangerous character. 
If the question were now for the first time 
to be considered what should be done in 
order to give a greater degree of strength 
and stability to the Turkish Government, 
so as to enable it to cope with the diffieul- 
ties presented by parts of the Empire cir- 
cumstanced like Syria, we might consider 
the subject on a much narrower ground, 
and accept the assurances of the Turkish 
Government that measures will be taken, 
with or without the concurrence of Europe, 
in order to prevent the recurrence of such 
atrocities. But there are many circum- 
stances that must occur to your minds to 
show that this is only part and parcel of 
the weakness of the Turkish Empire, and, 
unless more be done—uniess the Turkish 
Government be made to redeem the pledges 
it has given—we shall be every moment 
liable to be involved in a new European 
complexity which it has been so much the 
object of European policy to avoid, or at 
least to place at a distance. 

I should be sorry to take up your Lord- 
ships’ time at any unnecessary length, but, 
after having made these general observa- 
tions with regard to the Turkish Empire 
at large, 1 cannot leave the subject without 
offering some further explanations of the 
reasons which I have for the Motion of 
which I gave notice. 1 must confess the 
impression which is on my mind is, that 


the papers presented by Her Majesty’s | 
Government to Parliament on this subject | 
| be presumed that they did so, 


are not of a very comprehensive nature. | 
have read them with the impression that 
more might have been produced for the 
satisfaction of Parliament and the very 
natural interest which the public at large 
have taken in this subject. 
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some points on which I would offer a few 
words of comment. In the first place, the 
Correspondence laid on the table is nothing 
more than a statement from the different 
Consuls since these disasters arose. It 
appears from a memorial presented by the 
merchants to the Consuls on the 20th of 
May, that apprehensions had been enter- 
tained for a long time previously, and that 
there were antecedents to the disturbances 
that have taken place that called for a 
close attention to them. This warning 
one might have supposed would have ar- 
rested attention. I see no trace however 
of such attention having been paid to the 
subject. I observe that the Consul Gene- 
ral at Beyrout describes himself as having 
been called upon to make a representa- 
tion to Kurschid Pasha on the subject, in 
conjunction with the Consuls of France, 
Austria, and Prussia—that he accepted 
the request and arranged the meeting, not- 
withstanding that the Pasha had already 
proceeded to the mountain with an armed 
force. I observe, also, that Consul General 
Moore intimates that in assenting to the 
proposition of the other Consuls he rather 
sought to limit the declaration they were 
inclined to make to the local Turkish Go- 
vernment. I therefore feel a very natural 
curiosity to know under what instructions 
the Consul General was then acting. Were 
they of a general character, which restrain- 
ed the action of the Consuls? Was he 
in that respect carrying out the views of 
his Government and of the Embassy at 
Constantinople? I think it right that 
Parliament should have some information 
on that subject. Among the circumstances 
that are mentioned is one of a transaction, 
the first that had taken place, no Jess than 
a year before on a part of the mountain 
not far from Beyrout—an affray of very 
considerable consequence, one of the first 
effects of the long-established animosity 
between the hostile parties, broke out, and 
there was a considerable loss of life. Surely 
there was time, as it would certainly be 
the duty of the Consul General, to report 
such a fact both at home and at Constan- 
tinople. It was only natural that those 
having interest in the maintenance of tran- 
quillity should have sought some instruc- 
tions or directions on the subject. It is to 
I want to 
know whether that was so, and in what 
terms these instructions were conveyed. 
This is a matter that Parliament ought to 
know. There are other points in these 
papers well worthy of attention, but on 
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which I should be unwilling to press, from | liatives is passing away, and that, in spite 
respect to your Lordships’ time, not wish- | of all that we may have done, we are bein 

ing to enter more deeply into the subject | brought rapidly in presence of that tre, 
than necessity requires. The Foreign | wendous war which to many has seemed 
Office is totally silcut on the subject. We | to be for so long a time impending. Now, 
have no information in the papers commu- | for my part, I see, I must confess, in such 
nicated that any notice has been taken of | a state of affairs, additional reasons for pay. 
these transactions. It is possible there | ing due attention to those measures which 
may be diplomatic delicacies which prevent | may be required for the purpose of keep. 
such a communication being made; but 1| ing together the remains of the Turkish 
must say I think it desirable that Parlia-| Empire, and, above all—to narrow the 
ment should be informed of the motives | point—of putting a stop to these disputes in 
which caused that silence—whether it is a| Syria in a manner that may furnish us with 
real silence towards the objects of official | a guarantee against their recurrence in fu. 
correspondence, or whether it is silence of| ture. It is not, of eourse, for me to take 
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another character. I think upon these | 
| Government the course of policy which, in 


points we are entitled to information. 


My Lords, these subjects to my mind | 


assume even a still greater importance 
than as they affeet the Turkish Empire. 
I think it impossible to have followed the 
course of events for some years past with- 
out perceiving that there has been a strong 
tendency towards the exhaustion of those 
palliatives that have been employed on all 
sides to avoid an open rupture on matters 
of principle which might bring on a serious 
conflict between one Government and an- 
other. We have not entirely escaped these 
eonflicts; but hitherto a great war of prin- 
ciple, so much apprehended for many 
causes, has upon the whole been kept at 
a distance. I must say, however, that the 
present seems bordering on a different state 
of things, which it will require all the 
judgment and all the vigour of those who 
are Officially responsible properly to deal 
with. In proof of what 1 say, let your 
Lordships look at various parts of Europe 
and judge whether the indications of what 
I have asserted are not sufficiently strong? 
If we look to France we see there prin- 
ciples advanced, on which the Government 
of that country is based, which from their 
very nature are totally opposed to that 
which has hitherto been regarded as con- 
stituting the foundation of European insti- 
tutions. If we look to Austria we find 
that she also is exposed to the action of 
principles which tend to shake her empire 
to its very foundations. If we cast our 
regard still further we may, I think, find 
evidence of the same thing in our own 
Indian possessions, as well as in that coun- 
try against which the combined forces of 
England and France have been lately di- 
rected. I am not, indeed, sure that we 
have not some indications of a similar na- 
ture at home. 1 therefore come back to 
my first assertion, that the period for pal- 
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upon myself to dictate to Her Majesty’s 


order to secure these objects, they ought to 
pursue. My own personal inclination leads 
me to trust that they will adopt adequate 
and judicious measures with that end ; but 
I nevertheless deem it to be of the utmost 
consequence that under all the circum- 
stances of the case the attention of Parlia- 
ment should be directed to this important 
subject. It is in my opinion extremely 
desirable that we should not confine our 
whole attention to the consideration of 
home affairs, or to the adoption of merely 
temporary expedients, but that we should 
be awake to the position of public affairs 
in their most comprehensive aspect, and 
that we should prepare—as I am happy to 
perecive we are already to some extent 
doing—for that which may prove a great 
European crisis. Entertaining these views, 
it was, I must confess, with great satis- 
faction that | became aware of the re- 
sult of the debate which took place last 
night in the other House of Parliament 
on the subject of our fortifications, and of 
the fact that, notwithstanding the honest 
common sense of the nation may for a 
time have been misled by circumstances, 
and notwithstanding the cloquent delu- 
sions presented to its view to increase the 
effect of those circumstances, the measure 
under discussion was passed through one 
of its principle stages by so large a ma- 
jority. But the same circumstances which 
explain, justify and render necessary the 
decision at which the other branch of the 
Legislature arrived on this important ques- 
tion—a decision which, I trust, will receive 
the support of your Lordships’ House— 
likewise recommended that a policy in close 
connection with it should not be lost sight 
of, and that, if it should appear in the 
midst of many apprehensions and many 
objections that we do recognize the exist- 
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ence of a state of things with which our| power our own principles and our own 
interests are intimately bound up, and which | great position in the midst of these con- 
js of a character at once most serious and | flicting elements of which I have been 


comprehensive, we should prepare our- 


speaking. I can, my Lords, conceive no 


selves for the adoption of a course by means | greater calamity which could happen to 
of which we might be able to use our in-| the world than that England, which has 
fluence in a way which would be as little | hitherto held the foremost place in the 


as possible dangerous to Europe, while, at 


the same time, it would lead to adequate | 


and satisfactory results. 

In making these observations I bear in 
mind, my Lords, what took place in the 
ease of the Treaty of Paris, when arrange- 
ments were made to bring under the cog- 
nizance of the great Powers questions by 
which at the time the public mind of 
Europe was agitated, and I should, I con- 
fess, be glad to see something of the same 
kind carried out at the present day on a 
more extensive scale, and with the view 
more especially, if possible, to procuring a 
considerable diminution of the forces of the 
great Powers of Europe, so that we may 
be enabled to follow in the same path, and 
thus render unnecessary those heavy ex- 
penses which the policy of the great con- 
tinental nations and the general state of 
the world—partly in connection with the 
principles to which I have adverted—oblige 
us to ineur. 

My Lords, I have already said I could 
in no better way show my sense of your 
Lordships’ indulgence than by confining 
my remarks on this occasion within as 
harrow a compass as my sense of public 
duty would permit. I have referred in the 
course of these observations to points of 
detail as well as to matters of a more ex- 
tensive nature. My object in doing so was 
not to endeavour to impose my own im- 
pressions on the House, or to ask you to 
ascribe to them an importance which I do 
not attach to them myself. But I have 
felt that it was desirable this subject should, 
before the close of the Session, be brought 
under your notice, and that, whether you 
should be pleased to take the narrower or 
the more comprehensive view of it, your 
Lordships’ authority, and that of the other 
House of Parliament, should accompany 
the action of the Government—supposing 
their measures to be judicious, as | trust 
they may, and that by that means we might 
be enabled to produce a salutary effect on 
other countries, showing our readiness to 
concur with them, and to co-operate when- 
ever we can do so with consistency and 
honour ; while we give them to under- 
stand that we are at the same time pre- 
pared to maintain in every way in our 





career of civilization and humanity, should 
find her efforts in that direction neutralized 
or diminished by the want of the power 
necessary to give effect to her councils and 
her policy, or by a degree of weakness 
which must prove not only injurious to the 
world at large, but dishonourable to our- 
selves ; out of which we are, I trust, now 
gradually emerging, and our emancipation 
from which I should be sorry to give ex 
pression to asingle syllable to check. The 
noble Lord concluded by moving— 

‘« That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty for, Copies or Extracts of any Despatches 
addressed by Her Majesty’s Ambassador at the 
Porte to Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, or to Her Majesty’s Consul Ge- 
neral at Beyrout, or to the British Consuls at 
Damascus, Aleppo, and Jerusalem, respecting the 
Apprehension of Disturbances in Syria, during 
the Three Months which preceded the 9th of June 
this Year, being the Date of Sir Henry Bulwer’s 
telegraphic Message to Lord John Russell, No. 2. 
in the Papers lately presented to Parliament by 
Her Majesty’s Command ; together with those of 
any Reports addressed during the same Period by 
the above-mentioned Consuls to their respective 
superior Authorities on the same subject; and 
also Copies or Extracts of any Instructions rela- 
tive to the same Matters addressed by the Foreign 
Department to His Excellency Sir Henry Bul- 
wer, or to Mr. Consul-General Moore, or to the 
other above-named Consuls between the 6th of 
June last and the present Time.” 


Lorp WODEHOUSE: My Lords, there 
certainly is no reason why the noble Lord 
should apologize to the House for address- 
ing it upon this subject, for whether we 
regard the experience which he has had of 
those affairs to which his Motion more im- 
mediately relates—an experience probably 
greater than that which any other Member 
of your Lordships’ House possesses—or 
the extreme importance of the subject it- 
self, we must feel glad that my noble 
Friend has thought proper to bring it 
under our notice. My noble Friend has 
moved for certain papers; but, before 1 go 
into the various topics to which he has al- 
luded in doing so, I must state the reasons 
why Her Majesty's Government find it im- 
possible to assent to the production of 
those documents. The papers which have 
already been laid upon the table with re- 
spect to the disturbances in Syria, consist 
of mere despatches setting forth the actual 
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events which have recently there taken 
place, the object of the Government in 
producing them having been to afford Par- 
liament and the public the most accurate 
narration of the facts of the case of which 
they happened to be in possession. Papers 
have also been moved for in the other 
House, embracing the Correspondence with 
our Consul in Syria during the years 
1857-8-9; that Correspondence is in the 
course of preparation; it will be laid before 
both Houses, and will, I believe, show very 
fully what has been the progress of events 
in Syria for the last few years. The Cor- 
respondence, however, for which my noble 
Friend now moves is one of a very recent 
date, which relates to matters of the ut- 
most consequence and delicacy, at the pre- 
sent moment being treated of between the 
various powers of Europe and the Porte, 
and the effect of producing which would be 
so to embarrass the Government as to 
render it in some degree impossible that 
they could conduct negotiations with that 
advantage which would otherwise be the 
ease. 1 am therefore confident that my 
noble Friend with his experience will at 
once perceive that the Government, in de- 
clining to accede to his Motion, are ac- 
tuated only by a desire to pay due regard 
to the requirements of the public service, 
which I have the authority of my noble 
Friend at the head of the Foreign Depart- 
ment for saying would be injuriously affect- 
ed by the publication of these despatches 
at the present moment. Despatches on 
the subject there are, however, not few in 
number, whether written to or by Sir 
Henry Bulwer, with whom it was but na- 
tural that the Government should corres- 
pond in relation to events by which the 
present were preceded, and which attracted 
our attention to Syria. With respect to 
Sir Henry Bulwer himself I will simply 
say that he has shown in connection with 
these transactions—as he has done on all 
former occasions—the utmost energy and 
activity, and has not failed to impress upon 
the Porte the expediency of providing a 
remedy for the existing state of things. 
My noble Friend who made the present 
Motion alluded in the course of his obser- 
vations to the peculiar position of the po- 
pulation of the Lebanon; and he, who has 
taken so leading a part in the affairs of 
that part of the world for the last ten 
years, may detect some inaccuracy of de- 
tail in the remarks which I am about to 
offer on the subject to the House; but I 
cannot help saying that the peculiar posi- 
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tion of the population in Lebanon appears 
to me to be, to a great extent, independent 
of Turkish authority. And after the events 
of 1840 which led to the retirement or ex. 
pulsion of the Egyptian troops it became 
necessary for the European nations to con- 
sider with the Porte the most desirable 
mode of effecting a settlement of the in- 
habitants of that country. My noble Friend 
from the part which he took in them must 
well remember these negotiations, which 
resulted in 1845 in an agreement between 
the Druses and the Maronites, under which 
the two populations were to be governed 
by separate Kaimakans, who were in no 
way Turkish officers, except in so far as 
they represented the Turkish Government 
with those populations. 

Lorp STRATFORD pve REDCLIFFE; 
The agreement was not between the Druses 
and the Maronites, but between the repre- 
sentatives of the European Governments 
and the Porte. 

Lorp WODEHOUSE: My noble Friend 
is quite right. The arrangement was ac- 
cepted by the Druses and Maronites, but it 
was conducted under the mediation of the 
European Powers with the Porte. That 
agreement, more or less strictly acted upon, 
has endured to the present time. It is 
not easy to say what has led to the pre- 
sent disturbances; but the more one reads 
of the atrocities to which my noble Friend 
alluded the more one’s mind is struck with 
horror. We have this very day received 
recent despatches giving an account of what 
took place at Damascus. At the time the 
Consul wrote the massacres were going on, 
and nothing can be more calamitous than 
the description of the state of the town, 
A fact having a very serious bearing on 
these transactions has come under the 
notice of the Government in these de- 
spatches, as well as from other evidence, 
and it appears more especially from the 
events which have taken place at Damas- 
cus, namely, that the bad feeling is un- 
fortunately not confined to the quarrel be- 
tween the Druses and the Maronites. 
The origin of the outbreak at Damascus 
is distinctly stated by Mr. Brant to have 
been the insults offered to the Christian po- 
pulation by the Mahomedans in the streets. 
The authors of these insults were punish- 
ed by being ordered to sweep the streets 
in chains—a measure which was certainly 
imprudent, though well meant on the part 
of the authorities. When this took place 
the Mahomedan population became furious, 
and the occurrence resulted in the dread- 
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ful scene of which we have received infor- | to be sent to the different Ambassadors, 


mation by telegraph and otherwise. 


Thus| which would have caused a considerable 


it is perfectly clear that, although these | delay. There were precedents for the sig- 
events commenced in a strife such as has| nature of a protocol—one very recent one 
before been carried on between the Druses | in 1840, and also at the time of the Con- 
and the Maronites, they have unfortunately | ference on the Belgian Question — which 


been accompanied by a display of feeling 
between the Christian and Mahomedan po- 


were sufficient to authorize the adoption of 
such a form of instrument on this occasion. 


pulation which cannot be too much regret- | The protocol is signed by the Ambassadors 


ted, and which is unquestionably fraught 
with danger to the Turkish Empire greater 
and more serious than any arising solely 
from feuds between the Druses and Ma- 
ronites. My noble Friend has said we 
ought, for a time, to turn our eyes from 
these atrocities, and look at the superior 
political considerations which this ques- 
tion involves. But my noble Friend, when 
he came to speak of that part of the sub- 
ject, admitted that it was impossible for 
the Christian Powers to stand by and see 
these atrocities committed without making 
any attempt to redress such a state of 
things. I entirely agree with him that 
these superior and very serious considera- 
tions are very necessary to be looked to, 
because, whilst on the one hand no one 
who sees these events passing, or who is 
called on to take any active part in refer- 
ence to them, can fail to be influenced, 
almost in spite of himself, by a feeling of 
sympathy with the population which has 
suffered such dreadful horrors, and which 
we must desire to rescue from the repeti- 
tion of them on the other hand, as my 
noble Friend has justly said the position 
of the Turkish empire requires the utmost 
caution and the utmost delicacy in dealing 
with all questions that relate to it. 


Europe on the present occasion, and they 
have acted, not separately, but in con- 
junction, in the determination at which they 
have arrived with respect to the measures 
to be taken to pacify Syria. The result of 
the consultations which have taken place at 
Paris has been, as I am informed, that a 
protocol has been actually signed, defining 
the conditions under which the intervention 
of an European force ought to take place. 
We have not received the protocol in its 
final state; and therefore it is possible that 
I may not be exactly correct in the account 
which I am about to give your Lordships of 
its contents; but in all its leading features 
I am certain that it will be found to be 
accurate. This instrument has taken the 
form of a protocol, and not of a convention, 
because had a convention been resorted to 
it would have been necessary for full powers 


That | 
has been felt by the different Powers of | 





of the five Great Powers and by the repre- 
sentative of the Porte, and it states that 
the Great Powers of Europe having offered 
the Sultan their assistance to put an end 
to these disturbances in Syria, and the 
Sultan having accepted their assistance, 
an agreement was made to this effect — 
namely, that a force of European troops 
shall be sent to Syria not exceeding in 
number ultimately 12,000; that of this 
force the Emperor of the French agrees to 
furnish immediately 6,000 men, who are 
to proceed to the scene of the disturbances 
without delay; that the other 6,000 men, 
in case they are required, shall be furnish- 
ed by such one of the Powers as on further 
consultation shall appear to be expedient. 
It also provides that the continuance of the 
European troops in Syria shall be limit- 
ed to a period of six months. There are 
other provisions as to matters of detail ; 
and an additional protocol has been signed 
in which the Great Powers, after express- 
ing their anxious desire that the assurances 
given by the Sultan in 1856 as to the im- 
provement of the condition of all his sub- 
jects shall be carried out, declare, as they 
did in 1840, their entire disinterestedness 
in concluding the arrangement for inter- 
vention in Syria, and they pledge their de- 
termination not to seek for any exclusive 
advantages, exclusive influence, or territo- 
rial additions fur themselves, or for any sti- 
pulations peculiarly favourable in reference 
to commerce. My Lords, that is the in- 
strument which, as I state, has been ac- 
tually signed. The measures which the 
Porte has taken are as follows :—Troops 
were immediately sent in considerable 
numbers to Syria, and a special Commis- 
sioner of the Porte has been despatched 
with very full powers. The assurances 
which the Sultan himself and all the Min- 
isters of the Porte at Constantinople have 
given of their determination to inflict im- 
mediate and condign punishment on the 
guilty parties are all that can be wished; 
and if these assurances are fully carried out 
the result cannot fail to be most salutary. 
The different Powers have determined to 
send a Commission to Syria, and my noble 
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Friend (Lord Dufferin) has been selected 
by the Government to represent this coun- 
try. It will be the duty of the Commis- 
sion to inquire into the occurrences which 
have taken place, aud to see, as I cannot 
doubt will be the case, that the offenders 
are brought to justice. At the head of 
these must unquestionably be placed the 
Pasha of Damascus ; and I am glad to in- 
form your Lordships that this officer is 
already in custody, and the Turkish autho- 
rities are determined that he shall be put 
upon his trial without delay. !f it be con- 
ducted, as there is no doubt it will, with im- 
partiality, it cannot fail to produce a good 
effect. We have received intelligence by 


* telegraph that tranquillity has been restored 


in Damascus, that the new governor has 
arrived, and that the manner in which he 
has entered on his new duties is calculated 
to inspire confidence, and to fill us with 
the hope that we have heard the end of 
the massacres in that quarter. The state 
of things in Syria, however, is such as re- 
quires the strong hand; and it eannot be 
denied that the Porte, with good inten- 
tions, is feeble and unable to carry out to 
the full extent the intentions and wishes of 
the Sultan and his Ministers. My noble 
Friend has alluded to the reasons why 
there were not more troops in Syria at the 
time when these disturbances broke out. 
These reasons show at once the difficulties 
the Porte has to contend with, and the 
delicacy with which it is necessary to treat 
all matters concerning the Turkish Empire. 
It was known that a great ferment existed 
among the inhabitants of a considerable 
portion of Northern Turkey, and the Porte 
was requested by the European Powers to 
lose no time in sending troups to maintain 
order in that portion of the Sultan’s domi- 
nions. A great force was despatched, and 
the Grand Vizier also set off to inquire 
into the state of things existing in that 
part of the country. The reasons are 
therefore obvious for having to so great an 
extent denuded the otlier portions of the 
Empire of troops. My noble Friend has 
stated that former events in Syria neces- 
sitated on the part of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment the greatest caution in dealing 
with this question. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment felt that the greatest caution was 
required ; but at the same time they could 
notconceal from themselves that immediate, 
effective, and vigorous measures on the part 
of the great Powers of Europe should be 
taken, We cannot tell, if such disturb- 
ances continued, how far they might ex- 
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tend; and my noble Friend most justly 
said that, when once the grave questions 
which agitate the Turkish Empire have 
reached such a point as to bring abouta 
forcible solution of what is called the great 
Eastern Question, a state of things must 
arise which will task the energies and skill 
of the wisest heads. My noble Friend said 
the time had passed for half measures. But 
at the same time he justly added that it 
was necessary to take every means to pre- 
vent the Turkish empire from falling to 
pieces ; and that can only be accomplished 
by palliatives such as have constantly been 
applied by the policy of this country for 
mavy years. I have omitted to refer to 
an allusion of my noble Friend to the want 
of intimation of any steps having been 
taken by Sir Henry Bulwer when the out- 
break took place, or to his having given 
any intimation to the Consuls. If I were 
not unwilling to occupy more of your 
Lordships’ time I could point out to him 
the despatch which will be found in these 
papers, showing that the moment Sir Henry 
Bulwer received intelligence by telegraph 
that the conflict had broken out, he for- 
warded a despatch to the Consul General 
at Beyrout, enjoining him to take the 
most active measures for the restoration 
of tranquillity and confidence. I do not 
think it necessary that I should enter into 
the general question to which my noble 
Friend at the conclusion of his speech al- 
luded. It is sufficient that I should, on 
the present occasion, deal with this par- 
ticular question, in itself one of the most 
difficult kind. Her Majesty’s Government 
have had their attention most earnestly 
directed to it. There has been among the 
different Powers of Europe a general con- 
currence of opinion as to the steps which 
ought to be taken. The Porte has admit- 
ted the necessity of this intervention ; and 
I cannot but hope that the disinterested- 
ness shown by the great Powers, the pru- 
dence with which they have treated this 
difficulty without evincing the slightest de- 
sire to neglect it or to avoid lovking it fairly 
in the face, will enable us to bring to a satis- 
factory conclusion a question which all who 
are acquainted with Eastern affairs must 
admit is ene of the most dangerous which 
have lately arisen with regard to the 


| Turkish Empire ; and dangerous as it may 
ibe to the stability of that Empire, still 


more dangerous as my noble Friend has 
said, in its possible effects to the peace of 
Europe and the good understanding of the 
different Powers ; for so close is the con- 
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nection between what is called the Eastern 
Question and the general policy of Europe, 
that it is impossible that any great cata- 
strophe eould occur in the Turkish Empire 
without involving us in calamities of which 
no man can see the end. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: I do not wish 
to say one word with reference to the ques- 
tion so ably introduced by the noble Lord 
opposite, because I feel that it is oneof such 
enormous difficulty and such immense de- 
licacy that [ am quite certain it is the 
duty of all persons in this country who feel 
an interest in Eastern affairs to abstain as 
far as possible from any discussions which 
may have the tendency of embarrassing 
Her Majesty’s Government. In the great 
uncertainty which surrounds the matter, it 
is quite impossible that we can be of any 
use in assisting them to arrive at a deci- 
sion, and we shall best perform our duty 
by leaving to them the discretion and re- 
sponsibility of dealing with it. I merely 


rise now for the purpose of asking the Go- 
vernment whether there is any truth in the 
statement which I have seen in the news- 
papers, and which, if true, reflects the 
greatest credit on the gentleman concern- 


ed—that, on the port of Tyre being threat- 
ened by a body of armed men, the inhabi- 
tants of the town implored the assistance 
of an English gentleman—named Harvey, 
I think—who happened to be accidentally 
present in his yacht (which was taken on 
shore for a man-of-war), and he, without 
the smallest hesitation, landed his men and 
some small pieces, which he had on board 
merely to fire salutes:—the effect of which 
vigour and energy was that the town was 
rescued from the threatened danger. I 
am quite sure your Lordships will concur 
with me that, if that statement be true, it 
reflects the greatest credit on that gentle- 
man; and | should like to ask Her Majes- 
ty’s Government whether they have trans- 
mitted to him the expression of their ap- 
proval of his conduct ? 

Lorp WODEHOUSE: The facts are 
as the noble Earl has stated, and they will 
be found stated in these papers. Nothing 
could be more creditable to Mr. Harvey 
than his conduct on this oceasion ; no- 
thing could be more timely for the inhabi- 
tants of the threatened town ; nothing 
could show more decisively what respect 
is felt for the English name in that quarter 
of the world. I believe he did not land 
his men and guns, as the noble Earl has 
stated ; but he placed his vessel and her 
guns in such a position that she was 
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supposed ashore to be a British man-of- — 
war ; and the bare supposition was suffi- 
cient for the purpose. I cannot state to 
the noble Earl that we have sent to Mr. 
Harvey any intimation of our approval of 


his conduct; but I am sure that if my noble 


Friend at the head of the Foreign Office 


/has an opportunity of expressing to him 
‘his high admiration of his conduct he will 


not fail to do so. I cannot forbear men- 
tioning that in the midst of these horrible 
events there has been a bright example of 
humanity on the part of a Mahomedan 
lady which deserves the highest praise. 
We are informed that this lady, whose 
name I do not now remember, the sister of 
a Mahomedan of great influence near 
Hasbeya, took into her house some 300 
Christian women at the time of the mas- 
sacre there ; and when the armed crowd 
tried to force its way into the harem she 
told them she had taken the women under 
her protection, and threatened them with 
the consequences of violating the sanctity 
of a Mussulman’s house. 

THe Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
said, there was another Mahomedan whose 
conduct in this affair—as reported in the 
newspapers — deserved to be mentioned 
with praise —Abd-el-Kader, who had no 
particular reason to be fond of Christians 
or of the European Powers. He fully 
acknowledged the delicacy of this question, 
but he did not think that delicacy ought to 
be carried to such an extent as to become 
insincerity. If anything was really to be 
done in the matter, some stronger remedy 
must be applied than the mere palliatives 
which had been resorted to hitherto. He 
found no fault with the action which the 
Government had taken so far. The noble 
Lord the Under Secretary had not told them 
much, however. He could not believe that 
the protocol spoke the truth when it recited 
that this intervention was to take place 
with the consent and ‘at the desire’’ of 
the Porte, for the Turkish Agents in all 
the different Courts of Europe were going 
about stating that the Turkish Govern- 
ment had foree enough to put down the 
disturbances, and that the massacre was at 
anend. If it was at an end, it was be- 
cause there was no one left to murder. It 
was not to be tolerated that this feeble, 
effete Government was to have a right to 
hold in a state of barbarism some of the 
finest districts in the world. All diplomatic 
conventionalities were broken through in 
the case of Greece; the Governments of 
that day interfered on the ground of the 
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- broad rights of humanity; and in this case 


we must do a good deal more than merely 
sign protocols and send Commissioners 
and a body of troops to remain there six 
months. What security had we that after 
those troops were withdrawn the same 
scenes would not occur again? The ques- 
tion must be met by an union among the 
Great Powers, to take upon themselves to 
see that the country was better governed 
in future. Whether that would be best 
done by giving certain powers to resident 
European Agents, or by still stronger mea- 
sures, it was not his duty now to deter- 
mine. The crisis, however, could only be 
avoided by dealing with the danger boldly. 
He rejoiced that we were acting in this 
matter in sincere concord with the French 
Government, who, he believed, had acted 
with the utmost sincerity in this matter. 
He believed the French Government was 
anxious to keep close the alliance with 
England, and also to keep the peace of 
Europe and of the world. He thought that 
Parliament should know what the Commis- 
sioners were to do, His noble Friend said 
that he hoped the interference of Europe 
would lead to salutary results, and there 
was no doubt that it would prevent a great 
loss of life. Many persons were to lose 
their lives judicially; but was that sufficient 
to ensure safety? The French Govern- 
ment had lost not a moment in acting with 
that vigour which every Christian man 
must think so necessary. He believed also 
that our Foreign Office lost no time in 
seconding the efforts of the French Govern- 
ment. He should be glad if there was an 
expression of the feeling on the part of 
this country that the time had come when 
the Christian Powers would not allow the 
recurrence of these scenes. The great 
danger which had been alluded to would 
not be lessened by postponement. They 
had much better make up their minds to 
discuss and deal with the case, because 
palliatives would not suffice, and it did not 
become this country to withdraw her hand 
from the work until some security for the 
future had been obtained, 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I ra- 
ther regret that the discussion was not left 
where it was when the noble Earl opposite 
(the Earl of Derby) finished his speech, 
because it certainly is a very difficult and 
a very delicate question. On the one hand, 


horror is inspired by the accounts of the | 


atrocities which have been perpetrated, and 
indignation at the weakness which the 
Turkish Government has shown. On the 
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other hand, I think we should not allow 
those feelings to carry us away to declare 
a total ehange of policy with regard to the 
desirability of maintaining the integrity of 
the Ottoman Empire. Up to the present 
moment that has been the policy of Eng. 
land and the policy of Europe. If it were 
not a worthy object of policy those who 
supported the war with Russia would have 
very little excuse to give for the money 
and blood which were expended. It was 
not from mere love of the Turks or of the 
Mussulman religion that the Turkish Go- 
vernment was supported at that crisis; but 
on the broad principle that it was difficult 
otherwise to maintain the Turkish Empire 
as it at present exists. When noble Lords 
talk of palliatives being no longer of any 
use, is it meant to proceed at once to break 
up the territories of the Turkish Empire? 
If so, then there comes the grave consi- 
deration in whose hands those territories 
shall be placed. No doubt, with regard to 
the expedition now being planned on the 
part of France in conjunction with the 
other Powers of Europe it is an excep. 
tional measure ; but if it will put an end to 
these occurrences and resettle Syria in a 
more satisfactory manner I shall greatly 
rejoice; for I cannot concur with the noble 
Marquess that all danger of further mas- 
sacre is at an end, because all the Chris- 
tians that could be massacred have been 
killed. I feel that an awful responsibility 
rests with the Powers who were par- 
ties to the Treaty of Paris to prevent the 
spread of that fanatical spirit in Turkey 
which may be excited still further against 
the Christians. The whole House must 
agree with what fell from the noble Earl 
opposite, that there are two sides to this 
question. It is one of the greatest im- 
portance, and of the most delicate and diffi- 
cult nature, and we should not, because our 
feelings are roused by what has occurred, 
rashly and entirely change the policy which 
has hitherto been considered to contribute 
to the peace of Europe and to the balance 
of power in the world. 

Lorp STRATFORD vz REDCLIFFE 
said, that he wished before the debate 
closed to offer a few words in explanation. 
His noble Friend who had just sat down 
seemed very naturally apprehensive that 
if they took a strong view of the question 
it would lead to a departure from the 
policy which had hitherto been pursued. 
What he meant to say was this—that we 
had pursued a course of palliatives for the 
last twenty-five or thirty years, that the 
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Turks had not shown any practical atten- 
tion to the advice of their best friends, that 
the Sultan had not taken—or at least had 
not seen that his servants had taken—the 
measures which were necessary to carry 
into execution the Proclamation which 
comprised all the Reforms necessary for 
the salvation of the empire; and that the 
Turkish Government had shown remissness 
and apathy, which had tended to continue 
its weakness, and had led in a great mea- 
sure to the fatal occurrences which had 
taken place. What he maintained was, 
that what had occurred in Syria should be 
a warning to Her Majesty’s Government 
to exert the right and to perform the para- 
mount duty which belonged to them, after 
the positive compromising guarantee of 
the integrity of the Turkish Empire which 
was, for the first time, given by the Treaty 
of 1856—to insist that the Turkish Go- 
vernment should carry into execution the 
scheme of Reform which had been pro- 
claimed, without creating any disturbance 
from one end of the Turkish Empire to the 
other. It might have been supposed that 


the Proclamation would have caused serious 
opposition; but it did not, and one reason 
was that care was taken to provide a bet- 


ter administration of the law in favour of 
the Mussulman as well as in favour of the 
Christian population. What he maintained 
was this,—that Her Majesty’s Government 
ought to take advantage of the present oc- 
casion in order to prevent future compii- 
cations, to press upon the Porte, and not 
only to press upon the Porte, but to secure 
its acquiescence in carrying into immediate 
though gradual effect, the reforms to which 
it was pledged. He had with his own ears 
heard the Grand Vizier, who was one of 
the most effective of the Turkish officers 
and honoured with the confidence of the 
Sovereign, state that he considered the 
reforms which were subsequently intro- 
duced into the Imperial proclamation ab- 
solutely indispensable to the existence of 
the Turkish Empire. With the pledges of 
the Sovereign, the opinion of the Minister, 
the Proclamation recorded in the treaty 
of peace and accompanied by a solemn 
guarantee which might one day involve 
this country in most serious sacrifices, he 
thought it was not only the true policy but 
the indispensable duty of the European 
Powers, and particularly of Her Majesty’s 
Government, to make the Turkish Govern- 
ment understand that to carry out those 
reforms was the only chance—for, so help 
him God, he believed it was—of keeping 
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the empire together and staving off the 
great catastrophe which all wished to avoid. 
The case of Greece had been referred to. 
He knew that the effort to give indepen- 
dence to Greece was considered by some 
to be a fatal blow to the Turkish Empire; 
but no view was more utterly unfounded. 
Greece would have been a continual sore 
to Turkey, and the cause of constant in- 
terference on the part of Russia. There 
was another consideration likewise—that 
it was impossible to establish the indepen- 
dence of Greece without forcing upon 
Turkey a better civil administration for 
those Greeks who remained under the Sul- 
tan’s sceptre, and it was impossible to in- 
troduce a more humane system for the 
Greeks without benefiting the Mussulman 
subjects of Turkey. Nothing was further 
from his intention than to encourage a 
violation of the law of nations. He never 
recommended that they should go with an 
armed foree and insist upon the Sultan 
giving up the administration of his country 
to Foreign Powers. But he did say that, 
while a system of comprehensive amend- 
ment was accepted by the Turkish Go- 
vernment and recorded in a great public 
treaty, and since many times confirmed, 
they should look to the Turkish Govern- 
ment to také the measures which were ne- 
cessary to give it effect; and among those 
measures, in his humble opinion, however 
inconvenient, should be a conference esta- 
blished at Stamboul to see that the pro- 
clamation was carried into effect. He 
was glad to receive the assurance of his 
noble Friend that the Foreign Office and 
their agents were paying so much attention 
to this subject. At the same time he did 
not quite understand why there should be 
any objection to produce the evidence of 
the activity of their Minister at Constan- 
tinople in regard to those events which 
happened more than a year ago, and of 
the attention which was paid to the warn- 
ings of what was coming on in Syria. 
The noble Under Secretary for War had 
urged reasons for not acceding to the Mo- 
tion; but he (Lord Stratford) thought a 
distinction might be made between one part 
of a Correspondence proceeding from the 
Foreign Office and another. He presumed 
there might be correspondence referring to 
this particular question and not to anything 
else; and he hoped his noble Friend would 
consent to modify the refusal he had given 
to his request, and in that case would be 
happy to alter the Motion so as to meet 
his views. 
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Lord WODEHOUSE was sorry he| 
could not make any other answer to the 
noble Lord than that be had already given. 
Their Lordships might rest assured that 
they would receive full information on the 
subject as soon as possible; but it would 
be highly inconvenient to produce the 
papers asked for at the present moment. 

Lorp STRATFORD pe REDCLIFFE 
was unwilling to press his Motion to the 
embarrassment of the Government, and 
would therefore withdraw it. 

Motion, by leave of the House, with- 
drawn. 


SENIOR MEMBER OF COUNCIL (INDIA) 
BILL. 
RESOLUTION OF URGENCY.—SECOND READING. 


Tue Duke or ARGYLL moved, 


“ That as regards the Senior Member of Coun- 
cil (India) Bill, inasmuch as doubts as to the au- 
thority of the Senior Member of the Council of 
the Governor General of India in the absence of 
the President appointed by the Governor General 
have recently arisen, and unless at once set at 
rest might embarrass the Proceedings of the 
Council and produce serious public inconvenience ; 
the circumstances which require Legislation on 
this subject appear to this House to be of such 
real Urgency as to render the immediate Con- 
sideration of the same necessary.” 


THe Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
remarked that although the principle had 
been frequently proclaimed and applauded 
in Parliament, that India ought to be go- 
verned in India, the only steps which had 
been taken had been in a contrary dirce- 
tion. He hoped that the Council at home 
would not be allowed to encroach upon the 
powers and influence of the Government in 
India. 

Resolution agreed to. 

Bill read 2* (according to Order), and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Monday next. 


ADMIRALTY JURISDICTION (INDIA) 
BILL. 


RESOLUTION OF URGENCY.—SECOND READING. 


Tue Duxe or ARGYLL moved, 


“That as regards the Admiralty Jurisdiction 
(India) Bill, inasmuch as certain piratical Acts 
recently committed on the Coast of Tenasserim 
having been found not to be punishable owing to 
there being no Tribunal competent to try the 
Culprits, it is to be feared that similar Acts may 
occur in consequence of such Impunity ; the Cir- 
cumstances which reqiire Legisiation on this Sub- 
ject appear to this House to be of such real Ur- 
gency as to render the immediate Consideration 
of the same necessary.” 


Lord Stratford de Redcliffe 
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Resolution agreed to. 

Bill read 2* (according to Order), and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Monday next. 


SUPERANNUATION ACT (1859) AMEND. 
MENT BILL, 


RESOLUTION OF URGENCY, 
SECOND READING. 


Tue Duxe or ARGYLL moved to re. 


solve, 


‘That as regards the Superannuation Act 
(1859) Amendment Bill, inasmuch as in the Or- 
ganization of certain Departments connected with 
the Establishment of the Secretary of State for 
India it may be necessary for the publie Service 
to transfer to those Departments Persons holding 
Situations in the Civil Service of the United 
Kingdom, and as such Transfers cannot be made 
without Injustice to the- Rights of the Parties 


1 gy . ae > 
thus transferred under the existing Superannua- 


tion Act, the Circumstances which require Legis- 
lation on the Subject Matter of the said Bill are 
of such real Urgency as to render the immediate 
Consideration of the same necessary.” 

Resolution agreed to. 

Bill read 2* (according to Order) and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Monday next. 

House adjourned at half past Eight 
o’clock, to Monday next, 
Eleven o’clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, August 3, 1860. 


Mrixutes.] Pustic Brits.—1° Fortifications (Pro- 
visions for Expenses) ; Defence of the Realm. 
2° Stamp Duties (No. 2) ; Industrial Schools Act 
(1857) Amendment. 

8° Savings Banks and Friendly Societies Invest- 
ments ; East India Stock Transfer, &c,; Land- 
lord and Tenant (Ireland). 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 


House in Committee; Mr. Massey in 
the Chair. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £39,597, be grant- 
ed to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge for 
Works and Expenses at the New Houses of Par- 
liament, to the 3lst day of March 1861.” 

Sir JOHN SHELLEY asked whether 
the coating now being put on the stoue- 
work of the Houses was. done by contract, 
ov how ; and whether there was: more than 
one kind of wash applied ? 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he wished to 
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refer to the erection of the statues of Bri- 
tish Sovereigns, and to ask whether it was 
intended to erect a statue to Cromwell, 
who had done more to introduce just laws 
into this country, and to lay the founda- 
tion of its liberties, than any ruler that had 
preceded him 2 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH said, he 
thought it was in the very worst possible 
taste to paint the interior of the House. | 
There was a charge for removing the mud | 
of the river. Now the bed of the Thames |! 
belonged to the Crown and the conserva- 
tors, and he thought that they ought to 
remove the mud. He wished to know 
where the new stables for the Speaker | 
were? He trusted an answer would be | 
given to the question respecting the series | 
of royal statues. Where would tli series | 
begin? At £800 per statue, the series 
from the Conqueror would cost no less than | 
£28,000. 

Mr. SPOONER said, he wished to have | 
an explanation as to the item of £4,300 | 
for warming and ventilation. He found | 
that the largeness of the item was a good | 
deal owing to the imperfect state of the | 
chimneys. Many of the rooms were unin- | 
habitable on account of. smoke, and it was | 
found necessary to burn coke. 

Mr. COWPER said, the system of ven- 
tilating and warming the House as ar- 
ranged by Dr. Reed required the consump- | 
tion of a great deal of fuel, and it coul: 
not be denied that it led to a great deal of 
smoke. The works were under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Gurney, and he did all in his 
power to economise the expenditure, but 
the expense was, nevertheless, very con- 
siderable. Ue did not, however, see how 
it could be obviated without very exten- 
sive alterations. The rule was never to | 
let the temperature of the House fall below | 
56 degrees ; and there was, therefore, a | 
necessity for artificial heat during a great | 
portion of the year. 

As to the coating of the stone, a Vote 
of £10,000 was last year taken for that 
purpose, and the paper then laid on the | 
table showed that great pains had been | 
taken to ascertain the best process for the 
preservation of the stone. Under the ad-| 
viee of Professor Faraday and others he | 
had entered into a contract for the coating | 
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sion. The statues were to be erceted in 
accordance with a Report of the Fine Arts 
Commission in 1845, and each of the So- 
vereigns of this country was to have one ; 
but he was not prepared to say whether 
a statue to Cromwell would be included. 
However, a good many years would elapse 
before they came in chronological order to 
Cromwell. The charge for removing mud 
from the Thames was a very small one— 
£175. 

Lorp FERMOY complained of the want 
of a few rooms in which Members might 
receive their constituents. It was not at 
all clear that Sczerelmy’s process was the 
best. It appeared to be only a sort of 
whitewash, whereas Mr. Dean’s process 
acted chemically upon the stone, and ap- 
peared to harden it considerably. He would 
suggest that a court be done by each pro- 
cess, and then hon. Members might next 
year judge for themselves which seemed 
the most likely to answer. 

House resumed. Committee report Pro- 
gress: to sit again this day. 


DELHI AND LUCKNOW PRIZE MONEY. 
QUESTION, 


Sir MINTO FARQUHAR said, he 
would beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for India what progress has been made to- 
wards the settlement and distribution of 
the Delhi and Lucknow Prize Money, and 
of Indian Prize Money generally. 

Sir CHARLES WOOD said, that with 
regard to the Delhi, and also the Lucknow 
Prize Money, he stated some time since 


that the necessary application had been 


made to the Treasury on the swbject. 
Then came the question as to the scale 
of distribution which was to be adopted ; 
and the Treasury, upon whom the re- 
sponsibility rested, thought the same scale 
as that adopted iu the Crimean war should 
be applied to the Indian Prize Money. 
The Treasury asked the opinion of the 
Indian Council, and the Council thought 
that the new seale, which was far more 
favourable to the soldier than the old Indian 
seale, should be adopted. But a number 
of objections seemed to have arisen on the 
part of Officers, and accordingly a Commis- 
sion of Official men from Chelsea Hospital, 


of certain portions of the building, under | the Treasury, the Horse Guards, the In- 
the direction of M. Sezerelmy, at 1s. a| dian Office, the Admiralty, and the War 
yard and some extras. Offiec, had been appointed to eonsider and 

With regard to the statues, it was un-| report upon the proper seale to be adopted. 
necessary for him to follow the hon. Mem-| lle believed that a Report from this Com- 
ber for Lambeth into any historical diseus- iission had been sent cither to the Trea- 
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sury or the War Office. But if so, it had 
only been a day or two since, and no offi- 
cial step had been taken in the matter. 
The next step would be for the Treasury 
to consider whether it would adopt their 
Report, or if not, what scale should be 
decided upon. 


SEA TIME FOR REVENUE OFFICERS. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. DUNN said, he rose to ask the 
Secretery to the Admiralty whether, in the 
contemplated scheme of Naval Retirement, 
time served in a Revenue Cruiser for the 
suppression of Smuggling, and therefore in 
Her Majesty’s Service, is to be counted as 
sea time. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, that 
sea time would be allowed for time served 
in a Revenue Cruiser for the suppression of 
smuggling, and at the same time he would 
beg to call the attention of Officers to Her 
Majesty’s Order in Council on the subject 
in the Gazette of that day. 


THE NEUTRALIZED PROVINCES OF 
SAVOY.—QUESTION. 


Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, he beg- 


ged to be allowed to put a question to the 
noble Lord the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs respecting the proposed 
conference with reference to the neutralized 


Provinces of Savoy. On the 25th of June 
last he believed the House was informed 
that the English Government had acceded 
to the proposals which had been made by 
the French Government for the appoint- 
ment of a Conference to settle how the 
arrangements connected with the annexa- 
tion of the northern provinces of Savoy 
should be carried out. He begged, then, 
to ask the noble Lord as to the time when, 
the place where, and the mode in which, 
such Conference will be held ? 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, that the 
noble Lord had stated quite correctly that 
Her Majestv’s Government had accepted 
a proposal for a Conference. That pro- 
posal, together with two other modes of 
settlement, were submitted to the great 
Powers by the French Government; and 
Her Majesty’s Government immediately 
accepted the proposal for a Conference. 
But the Governments of Austria and Prus- 
sia stated that for various reasons they 
thought there would be no advantage in 
assembling a Conference. There had been 
no meeting of the great Powers since, nor 
had any time been submitted as to when 


Sir Charles Wood 
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the Conference should be held. Therefore 
so the matter must remain until those two 
great Powers withdrew their opposition, or 
until some other proposal should be made, 


DISTURBANCES IN SYRIA. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. RICH rose, pursuant to notice, to 
call attention to the Papers respecting the 
disturbances in Syria, and more especially 
to the Telegraphic Despatch (No. 20) of 
the Consul at Smyrna, of the 11th July; 
and also to the Despatch from the Admi- 
ralty (No. 21), covering the Reports of 
Captain Paynter, of Her Majesty’s ship 
Exmouth, off Beyrout ; and to ask a ques- 
tion thereon of the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs. The country had a right 
to expect that some expression of opinion 
should take place with respect to the de- 
plorable and flagrant outrages on humanity 
which had recently occurred in Syria, and 
especially before Parliament separated, 
there should be some more explicit declara- 
tion from the Government as to the course 
which they might be prepared to adopt. 
Indeed he felt convinced that unless strong 
measures were at once taken with a high 
hand, the tranquillity of Turkey would be 
seriously shaken, and serious consequences 
would follow to Europe in general. Ina 
despatch addressed to the noble Lord the 
Foreign Secretary on the 27th of June, 
Sir Henry Bulwer stated, that with deep 
regret he had to observe the Ottoman Go- 
vernment were the more to blame for what 
had occurred in Syria, since a week had 
not passed during the last year in which 
he had not brought the state of that pro- 
vince under the notice of the Turkish Min- 
isters. It appeared from the first despatch 
of Mr. Consul Moore, dated the 18th of 
May, that even at that early period he 
considered an outbreak imminent. He had 
to report, he said, a marked increase 
within the last fortnight of agitation and 
insecurity in the Druse district of the Leba- 
non. Assassinations and reprisals were of 
almost daily occurrence between the Chris- 
tians and the Druses. The last took place 
two days before. A party of Christians on 
their way to Deir-el-Kammar were at'»ck- 
ed by the Druses, and four of them were 
killed, including a Maronite priest. This, 
he added, would probably provoke retalia- 
tion on the part of the Christians, if it did 
not lead to a general rising of both sects, 
of which there were many symptoms. 
About the same period the Christians, 
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seeing the imminence of the danger which 
threatened them, addressed Kurschid Pasha 
in a memorial setting forth the assassina- 
tions perpetrated upon them by the Druses, 
and the absolute impunity with which the 
assassins escaped. The reply was one of 
those stereotyped answers promising protec- 
tion and doing nothing. On the same day 
the Consular body at Beyrout, at therequest 
of the merchants residing there, waited on 
Kurschid Pasha, and requested him to take 
steps for averting the impending horrors. 
They too were assured that proper measures 
would be taken for the protection of all 
parties and the suppression of all violence; 
but, while this answer was being given, 
the outbreak which the Pasha told the 
Consular body should be prevented was ac- 
tually taking place. Mr. Moore wrote to 
Sir Henry Bulwer that the Druses had at- 
tacked some villages in the Lebanon, and 
had killed several of the inhabitants ; that 
it was reported the Turkish irregular troops 
fired upon the Christians; that after the 
flight of the Christians their houses were 
pillaged and burnt; and that the Bashi- 
Bazouks had cut the throat of the ex-Go- 
vernor of Mount Lebanon, a man eighty- 
five years of age, and quite blind. This 
outrage was followed by an attack upon 
Deir-el-Kammar, the Christian capital of 
the Lebanon, of which a report was made 
to Mr. Moore by Mr. Burn, an American 
missionary. The greatest atrocities were 
perpetrated upon the inhabitants, and Mr. 
Burn distinctly stated that the Druses were 
the aggressors, and that the Christians 
there had received letters from the Pasha 
praising their forbearance. Mr. Burn asked 
for succour both in men and provisions. 
These were as usual promised by Kurschid 
Pasha, upon an application from Mr. Moore, 
but its fulfilment is illustrated by a de- 
spatch of Mr. Moore, written a few days 
later, reporting that Deir-el-Kammar had 
been surrendered unconditionally to the 
Druses; and that the Turkish garrison had 
joined in the attack upon the inhabitants ; 
that after the surrender the Druses plun- 
dered and burned down 150 of the houses, 
and then withdrew. It was thus that the 
pledge given by the Pasha to relieve the 
Christians had not heen redeemed. Three 
days later he wrote to say that the Maho- 
medans were rising against the Christians 
at Beyrout ; but the unexpected arrival of 
a Russian frigate had checked the outbreak. 
The Consul then spoke of Damascus as 
early as the 4th of June, where a spirit 
was described as arising which was of a 
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menacing character to the lives and pro- 
perty of the Christians. During the whole 
of this time Sir Henry Bulwer was repre- 
senting at the Porte, week by week, the im- 
minence of the danger which overwhelmed 
the Christian population of Syria. The 
Consul and European inhabitants petitioned 
the Pasha to protect their lives and pro- 
perty, and received promises of support 
which were treacherously falsified. Warn- 
ing had been given, and protection asked 
and promised; but none was sent till the 
town had been sacked and destroyed. Mr. 
Moore stated that the Turkish troops, re- 
ported as having been sent by the Pasha 
to save one town, left it to its fate, although 
they were encamped at a place only two 
miles distant. He cited six or seven more 
instances in which this Pasha promised 
protection, but withheld it, leaving the 
Christians to be murdered by the Druses, 
Then came the assault on the Christian 
capital of Lebanon. Mr. Moore reported 
the inhabitants were induced by the Turk- 
ish authorities to give up their arms, and 
were then basely slaughtered. Their dead 
bodies showed numerous sword wounds 
about the arms and wrists, evidently arising 
from the vain attempts of these defenceless 
men to parry the blows aimed at their heads. 
There were 2,000 thus treated. Mr. Payn- 
ter, of Her Majesty’s ship Exmouth, de- 
scribed the horrid scene. He states that 
all the male inhabitants were murdered, 
On Wednesday, the 10th of June, the 
Druses began to plunder, assisted by the 
Turkish troops; after this the town was 
fired in several places, and the massacre 
of the men took place, while all the women 
who did not fly were violated. In the midst 
of the massacre Kurschid Pasha, the Go- 
vernor General and promiser of protection 
arrived, but calmly passed on to a station 
which overlooked the town, whence he issued 
an order to stay the slaughter, which he 
took no steps to arrest. When Mr. Paynter’s 
letter was written, 1,500 males were lying 
unburied in the ruins ; and the women who 
had fled from the scene of slaughter were 
making their escape to the European ships 
on the coast, hunted like wild beasts. The 
treachery of Osman Bey the perpetrator, 
and of Kurschid Pasha, the secret abettor 
of the atrocities, appeared in the present 
age without a parallel. He first induced 
the Christians to surrender their arms, 
They then crowded the poor creatures into 
the Court of the Serail, with only sufficient 
food to keep them alive ; and, when their 
strength had vanished, flung open the gates 
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for the Druses to rush in and consummate | (Sir James Fergusson) had received from 


the cowardly massacre. 
since confirmed these atrocious details. On 
the 9th of June, the storm which had been 
gathering over Damascus drew to a head. 
It was shown that the Governor of Damas- 
eus had 5,000 troops under his command. 
But in the face of these troops, or rather 
in concert wit! them, a rabble of half that 
number destroyed the whole of the Chris- 
tian quarter, and put to death from 2,000 
to 4,000 persons, including the Dutch Con- 
sul. The slaughter would have been still 
worse but for the conduct of one noble 
man, and he an exile—Abd-el-Kader,— 
who, with a truly humane spirit, irrespec- 
tive of creed, had afforded an asylum in his 
own house to the proseribed Christians. 
With these details before them, the House 
had a right to demand what was to be done 
to those treacherous wrongdoers and to 
prevent the recurrence of like outrages. It 
appeared that Turkey, making a virtue of 
necessity, had consented to join in a con- 
vention for inquiry and redress. For diplo- 
macy’s sake he supposed that this wicked 
and effete empire, which had wallowed in 
blood, treachery, and corruption for the 
last fifty years, would be allowed thus to 
conceal its connivance. [le trusted, how- 
ever, that the petty jealousies of European 
States would for once be buried in the 
graves of the poor Christians who had suf- 
fered within the last few months in Syria, 
and that the Great Powers would join with 
one heart in hanging up on gallows high as 
Haman’s the Turkish pashas and rulers 
who had permitted and, indeed, connived 
at these atrocities. He recollected thie 
massacres of Chios and the atrocities in the 
Morea, which had in like manner led to a 
European intervention to rescue the Greeks 
from the abominable rule of Turkey, and 
he should rejoice to see a similar result in 
Syria. The hon. Gentleman concluded by 
asking the Foreign Secretary what course 
he was prepared to take in the present 
emergency. 

Sm JAMES FERGUSSON said, be- 
fore the noble Lord the Foreign Seeretary 
rose to reply, he wished to make a few 
remarks, as he took a great interest in the 
subject. He believed Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment were addressing themselves to 
the task of putting an end to the unhappy 
state of affairs in Syria. He thought mis- 
apprehension might occur if the deductions 
which had been drawn by the hon. Member 
were supposed to give a correct account of 
all that had taken place in Syria. He 

Mr. Rich 
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Other papers had | an intelligent English gentleman, living in 


the part of the Lebanon in which these 
disturbances had been most prevalent, care. 
fully written journals, dating from the end 
of May down to the end of the first week in 
July. He had also had a conversation with 
a Beyrout merchant of great respectability, 
who left the country a little before the out- 
break took place. With regard to the blue- 
book from which the hou. Member had 
quoted, a more unprofitable one was never 
issued, for, while it gave painful details of 
the occurrences in the Lebanon, it furnished 
no information either as to the circum. 
stances which had led to the outbreak or 
the state of politics in that part of the 
world. From information on which he could 
rely he believed that the Christians were 
in the first place entirely in the wrong, 
that the Druses were most reluctant to 
fight at all; and that for some time pre. 
vious to the disturbances, which began 
about the 27th of May, great excitement 
prevailed among them from an impression 
not wholly without foundation, that the 
Christians of the Mountain—the Maronites 
—would attempt to sweep them from that 
part of the country. He was told by the 
gentleman with whom he had conversed 
that several Druses in his serviee, who 
lived some miles from Beyrout, and who 
had to pass through Christian villages on 
their way home at night, found it necessary 
to make a circuit in order to avoid these 
Christians and to escape from insult, their 
lives, in point of fact, being in danger. 
About the end of May these disturbances 
began by the assembling of a large Chris- 
tian foree, consisting of from 1,000 to 
3,000 men at a village situate a few miles 
from Beyrout. The Pasha of the city sent 
out troops, who dispersed the Christians, 
and had he followed the same course with 
regard to the Druses these calamities might 
have been avoided. When, however, the 
Druses came down to avenge the insult 
which had been offered them the Pasha 
took no steps to disperse them, but, on the 
contrary, his troops stood by while the 
Christian villages were sacked and burnt. 
Prior to this, the Druse chiefs had urged 
upon the Maronites the expediency of not 
beginning the war until the silk harvest 
was over. There had been bad harvests, 
and the Druses represented that if the 
crops were again spoiled by the destruc- 
tion of the mulberry trees great misery 
would ensue. The Maronites, urged on by 
their priests, paid no attention to this re 
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monstrance, and the outbreak began. From | 
that time the Druses behaved in a way | 
deserving the greatest condemnation ; but 


it should be remembered that when Asiatics 
went to war they did not observe the nice- 
ties of European warfare—that when these 
tribes, which had an hereditary hatred of 
each other, engaged in war, their doctrine 
was to destroy their enemies root and 
branch wherever they could find them. It 
should also be recollected that Syria vir- 
tually had no Government, or one that was 
worse than none at all, and that this war 
brought together a great number of the 
Bedouins and wild tribes from the sur- 
rounding country, who assembled like vul- 
tures, eager for the prey, and committed 
many outrages for which the Druses were 
in no way responsible, but which were at- 
tributed to them. Putting aside these 
considerations, however, the question then 
was what was to be done, and he thought 
it a wise course to send out a Commission, 
and he hoped that the Government would 
in this way prevent the dangerous step 
which seemed imminent—the despatch of 
French troops into Syria. He would say 


nothing about the alleged great cause of 
the outbreaks ; but it would be most un- 


fortunate if that event for which the Ma- 
ronites had long been looking, and which 
was 80 much dreaded by those interested 
in the maintenance of English influence in 
the Mediterranean, should now take place, 
and the French troops should enter Syria. 
He hoped that the Commission would not 
interfere with the Turkish Government, or 
all the blood and treasure which we had ex- 
pended a few years since would be wasted 
if we allowed any European Power to in- 
terfere with the Turkish Government. At 
the same time the Turkish authorities in 
Syria had shown themselves so unworthy 
of unrestricted power, and European in- 
tervention had been so long recognized in 
the affairs of the Lebanon, that it would 
be well not to allow them to act alone in 
future. As the hon. Member for Rich- 
mond had stated, the Turkish authorities 
at Beyrout had shown, if not complicity, 
at least culpable negligence. When our 
Consul (Mr. Moore) addressed himself to 
the chief of the Druses, with whom he had 
deservedly great influence, he was answer- 
ed that the Pasha had taken steps to pro- 
tect the Christians; but it seemed that 
after the Christians, relying upon that pro- 
tection, were all disarmed, the Pasha, hav- 
ing in the meanwhile received a higher 
bribe from the Drnses, admitted them inte 
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the seraglio, where the Christians had 
taken refuge, and where they were slaugh- 
tered. It further appeared that this same 
Pasha prevented Yusuf Bey, who was pre- 
pared with a strong foree, from interfering 
on their behalf by assuring him that the 
Serail was taken care of. There was no 
doubt, however, that the Serail fell in con- 
sequence of the interference of Yusuf Bey 
being prevented by the Pasha, and it was 
also, he believed, notorious that it fell by 
the connivance of the Turkish troops. But 
notwithstanding the atrocities that had 
been committed, the Western Powers would 
commit a great error if they permitted the 
Druses to be given up to the tender mer- 
cies of the Turks. The Christians were, 
for the present, put down, but if the Druses 
also were put down, there would be no- 
thing to prevent the Turkish Pashas from 
oppressing people generally, for the purpose 
of enriching themselves. Neither would 
it be just that those who had looked on 
while these atrocities were being committed 
should be allowed to escape without notice, 
and he hoped the Western Powers would 
insist upon a searching investigation being 
made into all these occurrences. They 
should also find out who furnished the 
arms. Yusuf Bey brought 1,000 rifles 
from Tripoli, and arms were freely dis- 
tributed in the mountains, and he hoped 
that the Commission would draw up a plan 
for the future better government of that 
district. It had been attempted to have a 
Christian Kaimakan and a Druse Kaimakan, 
but the result had been that each screened 
offenders against the other, and did not at 
all act tegether. There would never be 
good government until the power of one 
able man was substituted for the present 
unsatisfactory form of Government. The 
recent events read almost like a chapter out 
of the Old Testament, so little had the 
country changed in character. When there 
was a weak Government disorders were 
prevalent, but when there was a strong 
Government people could travel with safety, 
as in the time of Mehemet Ali. He thought 
the plan which had been found so effectual 
in India should be adopted in Syria, and 
that no man should be allowed to have 
arms unless he was the personal attendant 
of a chief. If some such step were not 
taken there would be a recurrence of these 
outrages, which would afford an excuse to 
some European Power to interfere for its 
own selfish objects, and thus our influence 
in that part of the world would be seriously 
affected. 
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ITALY—NEAPOLITAN GOVERNMENT 
AND GENERAL GARIBALDI. 
QUESTION. 

Mn. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he 
wished, before the noble Lord replied 
to the remarks that had been made, to 
put a question of which he had given no- 
ticee—Whether, since Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have absolutely declined to join 
in any measures for preventing. by force 
of arms, any descent upon the Neapolitan 
Territory by the Troops under General 
Garibaldi, it would not be expedient to re- 
frain from the expression of any strong 
opinion of their own, or from endorsing 
that of others in an opposite sense, which 
it appears, from recent circumstances, is 
liable to lead to great misapprehension of 
their intentions by Foreign Authorities? 
He had no wish to make any attack on the 
policy of the noble Lord, which perhaps 
was the only one which could be adopted 
under the circumstances, still there was an 
apparent discrepancy between the declara- 
tions of the British Government and their 
acts or, rather, their negation of action, 
which might give rise to much misconcep- 
tion abroad. Some time back the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government, amid 


the cordial cheers of the House, which was 
responded to by the country generally— 
said that what was really wanted in 
Southern Italy was the ejection of those 
governments that had misconducted them- 


selves, Afterwards, on the 12th of July, 
the noble Lord the Foreign Secretary gave 
an opinion not altogether unfounded, and 
in which many shared, that under certain 
circumstances it might be desirable that 
the change should go no further, and that 
the kingdom of Naples should be left in- 
tact. He would admit the difficulty of 
stating beforehand what changes should 
take place. But it was very doubtful whe- 
ther Sicily should be separated from Naples, 
and whether, seeing how closely the two 
countries approximated, being only divided 
by a strait of a couple of miles broad, they 
could remain separate. Some time ago 
he asked the noble Lord (Lord John Rus- 
sell) what pressure had been brought to 
bear upon the Government of Sardinia in 
reference to the expedition to Sicily, and 
the noble Lord, upon the authority of the 
British Minister at Turin, stated that no 
pressure had been put upon that Govern- 
ment in any way, but that, the expedition 
to Sicily having taken place, and been suc- 
cessful, the King of Sardinia had written 
to Garibaldi to stop in his victorious career; 
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and the noble Lord went on to say that 
the text of that letter was approved 

Her Majesty’s Government. But Garibaldi 
having declined to accept the advice given 
in that letter, and consequently having re- 
fused to act in accordance with the views 
of the British Government, the question 
arose how far the abstract opinion which 
Her Majesty’s Government had given when 
they approved of the letter ought to be 
followed out to its logical consequence— 
namely, by the intervention of military 
force. The Neapolitan Government had 
been led to believe that it was the desire 
of the British Government to preserve the 
kingdom of Naples to the present King, 
and had been led to look to France and 
England to give practical effect to the 
noble Lord’s opinion. That was evident 
by the instruction given to the Neapolitan 
Envoy who was sent to Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, and who passed through Paris 
on his way. The noble Lord had also 
made a statement as to the proposal made 
to him on the part of the Neapolitan Go- 
vernment by the Marquis de la Greea, and 
on the following day he read a letter from 
that nobleman, giving a different version 
of the object of his mission. It was not 
to be supposed that either the noble Lord 
or the Neapolitan Envoy had made a mis- 
statement, and it was clear that the differ- 
ence arose entirely from the noble Lord 
having endorsed the opinion expressed in 
the King of Sardinia’s letter to Garibaldi, 
which opinion and letter it was obvious was 
not the spontaneous act of the King of Sar- 
dinia, but was written under pressure. The 
position of England in the matter, how- 
ever, was somewhat undignified ; for Gari- 
baldi, having refused to act upon the letter, 
had refused to act upon the recommenda- 
tion of the British Government, and it was 
for the noble Lord to consider how far that 
recommendation should be enforced. He 
thought the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government having explicitly stated his 
views, and the opinion of the country being 
so unmistakeably with him, the Govern- 
ment should take care not to encourage, 
even in appearance, an opposite idea, and 
that our actions should not be at variance 
with our declarations. They had recently 
received an assurance from an important 
personage that there was no aversion on 
his part to any arrangement suitable to the 
circumstances for settling this question. 
He should have been glad had that state- 
ment been made earlier, and it would have 
more effect now if our recommendation in 
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reference to the boundaries of Savoy and 
Switzerland had been accepted. The ne- 
gotiation upon this matter, as conducted 
by the noble Lord (Lord John Russell), re- 
flected great credit upon him. There was 
but one fault, so far as he could judge from 
the papers before them, which the noble 
Lord had fallen into, and that was a want 
in some respects of sufficient candour, added 
to which the noble Lord had certainly fa- 
youred the Government of France, and 
allowed them to gain a great advantage in 
the Savoy question. 

In putting the question he had read he 
would add another, namely, whether the 
noble Lord had received any account of 
the noble conduct of Abd-el-Kader in pro- 
tecting some thousands of Christians in his 
house in Damascus — his house and that 
of the British Consul being the only ones 
that were not sacked in that quarter of 
the city, and whether any acknowledg- 
ment of that conduct was contemplated ? 

Mz. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD: I 
did not intend to address the House with 
reference to the question raised by the hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Rich) and my hon. 
Friend the Member for Ayrshire (Sir James 
Fergusson), but it is a matter of import- 
ance to know, as far as may be consistent 
with the interests of the public service, the 
exact state of affairs in regard to the sig- 
nature of the convention with Syria. No 
one must be more sensible than the noble 
Lord of the importance of supporting the 
authority of the Turkish Government, and 
of not adding to their weakness by any un- 
necessary interference on the part of the 
European Powers, The House will there- 
fore be glad to know the terms and nature 
of this convention, and what stipulation 
has been made or is to be made with refer- 
ence to the contingents that the various 
European Powers are to supply for the 
expedition to Syria, whether any stipula- 
tion has been made as to the course which 
the European forces are to take, and whe- 
ther they are to act in a manner contrary 
to the instructions which the Turkish com- 
mander may receive from Constantinople. 
1 do not wish to say a word of doubt as 
to the policy of the French Government 
in Syria, Considering their claims to the 
Soe of the Latin Christians of the 

ast, it is almost impossible for the French 


Government to avoid taking active steps as 
to the terrible outrages that have occurred 
in Syria. But the Crimean war chiefly 
arose from the jealousy of the Russian and 
French Governments, the one claiming to 
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protect the Latin, the other the Greek 
Church in the East. It is clear that if 
the French Government interfere in a man- 
ner likely to raise the jealousy of the 
Russian Government great evils will ensue, 
and it will be almost impossible, if the 
French Government interfere in Syria in 
favour of the Latin Christians, for the 
Russian Government not to be almost com- 
pelled to interfere in favour of the Greek 
Christians in many other parts of the Turk- 
ish dominions. A rumour is current in 
Paris that the delay in the signature of 
this convention has arisen from a desire on 
the part of the Turkish Government that 
the intervention should be extended in 
favour of the Christians in other parts of 
Turkey. If that be the case it will show 
that out of these disturbances there may 
grow questions that may endanger the 
peace of Europe in future. The noble 
Lord has, I believe, received reports from 
our Consuls in the Levant, and, amon 

others, a communication from our Consul 
at Salonica, with reference to the proposed 
convention which I hope it will be con- 
sistent with his duty to lay upon the 
table. 

Lorpv JOHN RUSSELL: My hon. 
Friend the Member for Richmond (Mr, 
Rich) has stated, from the papers before the 
House and from the accounts in the news- 
papers, the unfortunate transactions which 
have taken place in Syria. I, therefore, 
feel it to be quite unnecessary 10 go into 
further details of the facts that have oc- 
curred ; but the House will naturally ex- 
pect that I should state what has been 
done, both by Her Majesty’s Government 
and the Turkish Government, in conse- 
quence of these acts, showing, as they do, 
so much cruelty on the part of one of these 
tribes, and so much negligence, to say the 
least of it, on the part of the Turkish au- 
thorities. The last accounts state ‘that 
since the 13th of July the massacre has to 
a great degree ceased, and by the latest 
account we have received, we learn that 
order has been restored at Damascus. 
Fuad Pasha had, at the date of that ac- 
count, arrived at Damascus, and the late 
Governor, who showed such culpable neg- 
ligence, who appeared to be indifferent to 
the murder of the Christians, who never 
interfered at all when these murders were 
going on, and of whom it is said that if he 
had interfered with 80 or 100 men he 
might have stopped these disturbances— 
that Pasha has been sent to Constantinople 
to be tried. Sir Henry Bulwer states that 
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he is to be sent again to Damascus, where 
the witnesses are, but that there will be no 
disposition on the part of the Porte to 
show any lenity to that Governor, and that 
he will be treated with the severity of jus- 
tice that he deserves. The Turkish Go- 
vernment have sent to Damascus Fuad 
Pasha, the Minister for Foreign Affairs, a 
man of great energy, with not less than 
25,000 men for Syria. It appears true 
that on the 10th ultimo a sort of truce, for 
I cannot call it a peace—was signed be- 
tween the Druses and Maronites, the terms 
of that truce being that no inquiry should 
be made into past transactions on the part 
ef the Maronites, and that all attacks 
upon the Maronites shall cease. The hon. 
and gallant Member for Ayrshire(Sir James 
Fergusson) is, I think, justified in saying 
that with regard to these unfortunate 
events we are not to consider the Maronite 
Christians as persons totally defenceless, 
and as by no means intending to attack 
their neighbours, but that, on the contrary 
the Druses and Maronites were both arm- 
ed, and, having sentiments of most bitter 
hostility to each other, the question really 
was who should attack the other first. Un- 
doubtedly, however, the atrocities practised 


have been those practised by the Druses 


on the Christians. The Christians have 
been the sufferers, and the lives of thou- 
sands of the Christians have been sacri- 
ficed. Such have been the proceedings on 
the part of the Porte, and now with regard 
to those of the Christian Powers. When 
these accounts were first received the 
French Government proposed a Commis- 
sion of Inquiry, and that it should not be 
limited to Turkish officials or Commission- 
ers, but that European Commissioners 
should be joined with it, that they should 
endeavour to search out the authors of 
these massacres, and that they should de- 
termine what measures would secure peace 
for the future. To that proposal not only 
Her Majesty’s Government and the other 
Powers but also the Porte at once willingly 
assented, and it was agreed that the Com- 
mission should be issued. But on the re- 
ceipt of further accounts from Damascus, 
including the facts connected with the at- 
tacks on the house of the French Consul 
and the destruction of the convents that 
were especially protected by the French 
Government, that Government represented 
tous that they did not wish to take up 
any separate case, or to ask for reparation 
for any separate injury or insult, but that 
they wished the Powers of Europe to con- 
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sider whether the evil was not of a mag. 
nitude, and whether the crimes perpetrated 
were not of a nature so horrible, that the 
Powers of Europe ought to take up the case 
and endeavour to provide a remedy against 
the recurrenceof such scenes. Her Majesty's 
Government readily acceded to that view, 
I must say that the Russian Government 
stated at once that what they wished with 
regard to Turkey was that there should be 
no separate action, that no Power should 
act alone, but that whatever was done 
should be done by general consent. The 
French Government, as I have stated, pro- 
posed that European forces should be at 
once sent to Syria with the view of 
strengthening the Turks, and enabling 
them to adopt measures for the pacifica. 
tion of that country. That was a course 
which was, no doubt, one of grave impor- 
tance, and which no one could say was 
without danger, but it did seem to be die 
tated by the necessity of the case, and Her 
Majesty’s Government agreed to consider, 
in conference with the representatives of 
the other Powers in Paris, what should be 
done. Those negotiations have occupied 
several days. There were questions as to 
the form in which the Resolutions of the 
Conference should be embodied, but it was 
finally agreed that in the shape of a pro- 
tocol provision should be made for sending 
European troops to Syria. I have, since 
I came into the House, received intelli- 
gence that at three o’clock to-day a proto- 
col was signed by the representatives of 
the five Powers and of the Sultan at Paris, 
The protocol, or it may be the two pro- 
tocols, which have been signed, is to the 
following effect :—That, upon the repre- 
sentation of the Sultan that he wishes 
for the aid of his Allies in order to 
restore tranquillity in Syria, the European 
Powers agree that a body of troops not 
exceeding 12,000 men shall be sent to that 
country. The next article provides that 
half of these troops shall be furnished by 
France, and that immediately after the sig- 
nature of the protocol they shall be at 
liberty to depart, with the view of resorting 
immediately to the coast of Syria. It is 
provided that when they arrive there all 
their movements shall be made in concert 
with the Commissioners of the Porte, and 
that the Sultan, on his part, shall furnish 
provisions and every other facility for their 
accommodation and march. By a further 
article of the protocol it is provided that 
the stay of the foreign troops in Syria 
shall not be prolonged beyond six months, 
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it being believed that the object for which 
they are sent there can be attained within 
that time. 

The hon. Gentleman who spoke last 
asked whether there were any representa- 
tions on the part of Russia on this subject, 
and whether they had not caused some 
delay in the signature of the convention. 
As I have said, there is not at present any 
convention; but, with regard to the sub- 
stance of his question, it certainly was the 
view of the Russian Government—a view 
which is no new one on their part, because 
in the month of April Prince Gortschakoff 
expressed to the representatives of the 
other Powers the same opinion—that it 
was desirable the five Powers, with the 
Sultan, should declare that their serious 
attention was turned to administrative 
measures with the view of ameliorating 
the condition of the Christians in Turkey. 
It is stated that the Powers, together 
with the Porte, recollect the engagements 
which were entered into in 1856, and that, 
together with the Sultan, they engage 
that those measures of amelioration shall 
be adopted. I must upon this subject 


say that Sir Henry Bulwer lately sent out 
queries to the various Consuls in European 


Turkey, and that some of the answers 
which have been received—answers which 
evince the great intelligence and know- 
ledge of the country possessed by the 
Consuls—without indicating that the Go- 
vernment of the Sultan is wilfully tyran- 
nical and oppressive, certainly show that 
there exist under it a great many abuses, 
some of them abuses difficult to remedy, 
but others such as, in my opinion at least, 
might easily be removed, and which there- 
fore justify the proposal which has been 
made by the Russian Government. The 
article which refers to that subject is in 
the most general terms, and will not jus- 
tify the intervention of any foreign Power 
with regard to any future case. Every 
such case will be left to be dealt with upon 
its merits. Of course, what is now taking 
place may be alluded to as a precedent, 
ut there is no provision for the future. 
According to the opinion of Her Majesty’s 
Government, it would be most imprudent 
and most dangerous to make any provision 
for the future under which there might be 
interference with the Government of the 
Sultan, There is, besides, a protocol, 
declaring, nearly in the terms of that of 
1840, that in interfering in the affairs of 
Turkey none of the Powers will seek any 
addition of territory or avy exclusive in- 
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fluence or any separate commercial ad- 
vantage. 

In the difficult and, I must own, perilous 
condition of the Turkish Empire, and con- 
sidering the necessity which there seems to 
be that the Powers of Europe should from 
time to time interfere in the affairs of that 
empire, it seems to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and I believe that it is the opinion 
of all the Powers of Europe, that the only 
path of safety lies in concert, in combina- 
tion, and in endeavouring, without seeking 
separate advantages, to point out to the 
Porte in what manner his throne may be 
made secure and satisfaction be given to all 
his subjects, Christians as well as Turkish. 
The task is a most difficult one, and no- 
thing but the most disinterested conduct 
on the part of the Powers, as well as the 
inclination of the Sultan, to adopt the re- 
forms which are necessary, will enable us 
to tread safely in that direction, At the 
same time, while advice is given and while 
reforms are suggested, it is necessary that 
their ultimate execution should be left in 
the hands of officers appointed by the Porte. 
If we or any other Power were to attempt 
to interfere directly in the administration of 
Turkey there is this great danger; that we 
should not only diminish the authority of 
the Sultan, but might awake the fanatical 
passions of the Moslems, who might think 
that they were betrayed, and might involve 
the whole empire in bloodshed and sedition, 
The question is one of the greatest difficulty. 
When the protocol has been received I will 
lay it upon the table; but I trust that the 
House will not press the Government to 
produce papers relating to difficult negotia- 
tions which have taken place, or will be 
taking place, upon this subject. We must 
endeavour, according to our views of policy, 
to do what seems to us best adapted to pre- 
serve the peace of Europe, and to improve 
the state of Turkey; and until something 
definite is settled I trust that the House 
will not ask us to produce papers relating 
to the subject. 

In answer to the question of the hon. 
Member for Devizes (Mr. D. Griffith), I do 
not think that I have anything to add to 
what I have formerly said with regard to 
the state of Italy. We do not propose to 
interfere by force in the affairs of Southern 
Italy, or to prevent the Italians settling 
their Government in their own way. They 
may adopt very wise Resolutions, they may 
adopt what we may think very impolitie 
ones, but the Governments both of England 
and France are determined to act upon that 
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principle of non-intervention. With respect 
to the conduct of Abd-el-Kader, I have to- 
day received despatches from our Consul, 
but I cannot state accurately what are their 
contents. 

Mr. BRIGHT: Considering the diffi- 
cult position in which the noble Lord is 
placed with regard to this question, I am 
not disposed to find fault with the explana- 
tion he has made, or with regard to the 
intervention which is proposed, and which 
is about to take place. Probably, there is 
no intervention within our memory which 
could be so well excused as this which is 
now about to take place in Syria, because 
it takes rather the aspect of a movement 
of a police force, than an expedition of 
troops with any special political object. 
I have seen with satisfaction what appeared 
to me the moderate and fair course, which, 
so far as we can judge from what we learn 
from the papers, that has been pursued by 
the different Governments in regard to 
this very difficult and perilous question. I 
hope that the course which has been pur- 
sued by the French Government, at least 
so far as we can judge from what we read, 
will be admitted to be another ground for 
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lessening some of that distrust which has 
been excited with regard to the intentions 


of that Power. The hon. Member for 
Horsham (Mr. Seymour FitaGerald), in 
putting his question to the noble Lord, 
expressed his hope and belief that the no- 
ble Lord was as strong as ever he was in 
the intention of maintaining the integrity 
of the Turkish Empire, and of supporting 
the Sultan’s Government. I do not quote 
the words of the hon. Gentleman; but I 
understand that to be what he meant. 
Now, Sir, I have risen for the purpose of 
entering my protest against any such po- 
licy. I know something of the difficuly of 
the position, and | can feel for the extreme 
difficulty in which the noble Lord the Fo- 
reign Secretary finds himself. Now, we 
have been supporting the Sultan for a con- 
siderable period, and hitherto with very 
indifferent success. I think the hon. and 
gallant Member who sits below me (Sir 
Charles Napier) can tell us something of 
what took place in 1840, and I have no 
doubt that if he were to give his unbiassed 
testimony—as I am sure he would if he 
stood up to say anything about it—he 
would tell us it was not a very fortunate 
achievement in which he was engaged in 
1840, and that probably his vessels had 
not left sight of the shores of Syria before 
the Turks returned to their tyranny, and 
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the Christians again passed under the yoke 
of their oppressors. It is notorious to 
everybody that whilst that part of Asia 
was under the government of the Egyptian 
Pasha there was tranquillity throughout 
the land, and travellers might pass wher- 
ever they liked with at least a fair seeu. 
rity; bat when that rule was withdrawn, 
the country returned to the condition of its 
former, and of its present anarehy. I con- 
test altogether the wisdom and right of 
the Government of this country in inter. 
fering to support a Power which is utterly 
and obviously, according to the noble Lord's 
own statement, doomed to extinction from 
a decay which it is altogether impossible, 
in my opinion, for any human aid to avert, 
Well, then, coming down from 1840, we 
have had that sad calamity, the Crimean 
war. [ am one of those not responsible for 
that war. When war was declared, anda 
message came down to this House from the 
Crown, I expressed my disapprobation of 
it on the ground that that which you were 
undertaking to do, and upon whieh you 
were willing to sacrifice unknown mil- 
lions of English treasure and many thou. 
sands of English lives, was a thing 
which every man in this House, who koew 
anything of the circumstances, at that mo- 
ment must have known was an impossible 
task; and yet you rushed into it as if it 
were a matter of easy achievement, and 
persuaded the people of this country that 
you were doing a meritorious work for 
freedom. A noble Lord in the other House 
of Parliament went so far as to make 4 
speech to show that the Mahomedans, in 
their practices and character, were better 
Christians than the Russians themselves, 
Why, I recollect the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government, who is not at all 
particular in that which he states when he 
has an object in persuading the House to 
take a certain course—adverse often, I 
believe, to the honour and to the interests 
of the country—the noble Lord—I reeol- 
lect it as well as if it had been said only last 
night—stated that he believed there was 
no country in Europe in which improvement 
and improved administration had made such 
progress within the last twenty years as in 
Turkey, and in its government. I do not 
say the noble Lord did not believe that; bat 
if he did believe it, he was the only man 
at all acquainted with Turkish affairs, who 
could possibly entertain so erroneous & 110- 
tion. The thing was utterly inaccurate, 
and without foundation. 

After you had made the war, and, 8s 
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you said, chastised Russia, and re-esta- 
plished the power and dignity of the Porte, 
and secured. the integrity of the Turkish 
Empire, by a treaty of the various Powers 
of Europe, you come now, nearly seven 
years after the commencement of that war, 
and four years only after its termination, 
and you find that country in a worse con- 
dition of anarchy than it was before you 
meddled with it. Your war did several 
things for Turkey. It destroyed what it 
had of a fleet; it destroyed what it had of 
an army. It left its finances in a more 
embarrassed condition than before; it left 
its revenues from Egypt, and, I think, 
from Syria, also pledged and mortgaged 
to the Powers which had lent it money; 
and it did that to which the noble Lord 
has referred as a thing greatly to be 
dreaded—it depreciated and stained alto- 
gether, in the eye of the Mahomedan popu- 
lation, the dignity of the Sultan, which 


they had been previously so much accus-. 


tomed to regard, You have maintained 
upon the throne a man totally incapable of 
doing any single thing in the way of Go- 
vernment, We hear every three months 
that the Sultan has issued a severe order 


about something connected with the finan- 
ces. That is all pretence; done with the 
idea of bolstering up, in the markets of 
Europe, Turkish Stock, and to force people 
to believe there is going to be some im- 


provement. But there never is any im- 
provement made. When you hear there 
1s a wedding in the Sultan’s family, in 
that of any of the Grand Pashas, the ex- 
travagance and expense is something that 
can hardly be credited in any Christian 
country. All this we hear; but we find, 
from time to time, that there is growing 
up in every part of the empire suspicion 
and distrust of the Government, hatred of 
the system under which they live—the 
tribes, as in Syria, massacring one another; 
and yet the very anthorities of the Sultan, 
the pashas, who were receiving his wages 
men whom, for aught I know, you deco- 
rated during that war—did not lift a hand 
to stay the shedding of the blood of your 
fellow-creatures, and, to some extent, your 
co-religionists. What is to be the end of 
it? I was speaking the other day to a 
gentleman possessing very extensive know- 
ledge of the condition of the Turkish 
Empire. He believed that five years will 
not pass over before the Turks them- 
selves, if nothing else occurs, will rise 
and pull down the Government, which has 
no longer dignity in their eyes, and which 
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has no longer the power to protect any 
portion of its subjects. He also says 
that in European Turkey such is the help- 
lessness of the Government, and the un- 
protected condition of the people, that the 
Christians are everywhere providing them- 
selves with arms for their own defence, 
and for the purpose, of course, of main- 
taining their own political views in the cir- 
cumstances that may arise. 

What I want to impress upon the noble 
Lord is this, and I am sorry te tell the 
noble Lord that I do not think on this 
question of foreign matters he is of very 
teachable material—and perhaps he may 
think that I am not a very qualified ad- 
viser ; but seeing that his noble Colleague 
at the head of the Government did no 
good by the expedition of 1840—he nearly 
quarrelled with France, not showing them 
the moderation which France is showing 
now—and seeing that both were concerned 
in the war of 1854, which has produced 
no useful result, 1 would seriously ask whe- 
ther we are to be Jed again into a strvggle 
with any European nation with the view of 
maintaining the integrity of a decaying and 
doomed empire? What has the Crimean 
war done for us? The only visible result 
presents itself in the shape of the Com- 
missionaires in the streets of London, un- 
fortunate men who lost their arms in en- 
deavouring to maintain the integrity of the 
Turkish Empire. The unseen consequences 
are an enormous addition to our debt and 
thousands of ill-fated Englishmen buried 
on the heights of Sebastopol, for whom 
ail you did or could do was to send the 
Bishop of Gibraltar to consecrate the 
ground in which their bones repose, The 
noble Lord hopes that whatever may be 
done for Turkey will be done by general 
concert. It appears to me that there are 
only two modes of dealing with the ques- 
tion which have any argument to recom- 
mend them. One is the course of en- 
tire abstention. It is very likely that the 
adoption of that policy by the Powers of 
Europe would te followed before long by 
a sanguinary contest both in Asiatic and 
European Turkey. [Lord Joun Russett: 
Hear, hear!] The noble Lord, by the 
approbation he gives to that statement, 
puts his seal to all I have said with respect 
to the perilous condition of Turkey. I say, 
let the European Powers agree to consult 
together as to what should be done, not 
for the purpose of sustaining the Turkish 
Empire, which I hold to be utterly im- 
possible, but for the purpose of deciding 
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what shall take place when the Turkish 
Empire comes to an end. For instance, 
it would be a positive blessing to the Sul- 
ton if there could be a separate Govern- 
ment organized for Syria which should be 
independent of Constantinople ; and pro- 
bably before long the rebounds from these 
atrocities committed in Syria will be found 
in European Turkey, and you may have 
there risings and disturbances similar to 
those which have taken place in Syria. 
If this should occur, instead of caring very 
much that Russia should add a province to 
her bulk —for the addition of provinces 
does not always give power to kingdoms 
and Governments—do in the name of com- 
mon sense and common humanity abstain, 
at any rate, from attempting longer per- 
manently to sustain a government, which 
everybody in Turkey believes to be unsus- 
tainable. Judging from the tone of Russia, 
of France, and of the noble Lord at the 
head of the Foreign Office—and I take it 
Austria and Prussia would not throw ob- 
stacles in the way—if you do not adopt 
the policy of abstention, why should there 
not be some discussion with a view to 
establish new, separate, and better govern- 
ments. The question of Constantinople, 
which is supposed to be the great political 
question, is surely not an insuperable diffi- 
culty. It cannot be said that Heaven per- 
mitted a great city to grow up in a favour- 
ed spot to form continually a bone of con- 
tention between the nations of Europe, or 
that the statesmen who have settled so many 
questions cannot suggest what can be done 
with this. What I am myself most anxious 
for is that England should hold itself aloof 
from that policy—should, in point of fact, 
repudiate it as altogether a mistake—that 
the integrity of the Turkish Empire is to 
be maintained, and that not this power, 
but the pretended power—ihe feebleness 
and dignity of the Sultan, is to be sup- 
ported ; and that all that is to be done 
again at the expense of the taxes drawn 
from the English people, and of the blood 
of Englishmen squandered like water in 
the endeavour to do that which nature 
says is impossible, and that all experience 
tells us we must failin if we ever attempt. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, the hon. 
Member for Birmingham has charged me 
with being not very particular in the state- 
ments I make when they are to support 
my argument. I think I might return the 
compliment, but there is this difference be- 
tween us, that upon certain questions of 
foreign policy and foreign affairs I happen, 
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from a variety of circumstances, to be better 
informed than the hon. Member appears'to 
be. I take leave to say that I derive my 
knowledge more especially from a | 

superintendence of the Foreign Depart- 
ment of the Government, while the hon, 
Member obtains his chiefly from persons 
who, from their race, their prejudices, and 
their interests, are not the most impartial 
judges of the matters to which he has re. 
ferred to-night. The hon. Member says 
that I stated on a former occasion that 
there was no country in Europe which, in 
the same space of time, had made such 
great progress in internal improvement as 
the Turkish Empire had since the death 
of the late Sultan. [Mr. Bricut: Previous 
to 1853.] My observation referred to 
the period since the accession of the pre. 
sent Sultan. I repeat that assertion, and 
I do so with the utmost deliberation and 
perfect knowledge of what I am stating, 
I am quite sure that everybody who really 
knows anything about Turkey will confirm 
the assertion 1 made,—that is, anybody 
who speaks impartially, free from pre- 
judices, and with large and enlightened 
views. I give the hon. Member credit for 
the most perfect sincerity in what he 
states, but I must say that he takes a very 
limited view of the matter on which he 
speaks. It is very easy to say that the 
Turkish Empire will fall to pieces, and 
therefore you had better arrange what is 
to be done with the fragments; but the 
answer to that observation is, ‘*‘ only leave 
the Turkish Empire alone and perhaps it 
will not fall to pieces.”” If the course 
suggested by the hon. Member were adopt- 
ed, and it were to be arranged beforehand 
what should be done with the fragments of 
the Turkish Empire, it is not very likely 
that that empire would last very long, for 
when onee parties who are strong begin to 
divide prospectively the spoil of the weak, 
it is probable that the unfortunate party 
whose spoil is to be divided will not be 
very long lived. But I differ from the 
hon. Member in this. I admit that there 
is immense progress to be made in order 
to bring Turkey up to the point of any Eu- 
ropean nation ; yet, in looking at Turkey, 
we are too apt to think of what remains 
to be done rather than of that which has 
been done. Still, it is my opinion that if 
the Turkish Empire be left to itself, free 
from constant interference, except by good 
advice and support, it will not fall to pieces 
as the hon. Member fancies. It is ex- 
ceedingly easy to say, ‘* You mustmake 
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s partition of Turkey,”’ but has the hon. 
Member considered what the political con- 
sequences may be, and must be, on the 
balance of power in Europe, and on the 
interests of other countries, of that system 
of partition which he now so earnestly re- 
commends? I venture to say that, in this 
respect, the hon. Member takes a very 
limited view of the matter. He sees only 
the evils of the present day, and shuts 
his eyes entirely to those more large and 
serious consequences which would inevit- 
ably result if the principles he recom- 
mends were adopted. This is a very large 
question, and the subject is of too great 
importance to be discussed on a Motion for 
the adjournment of the House till Mon- 
day; but I only protest against the 
adoption of the maxims and policy of the 
hon. Member, and I ean assure him that 
there are much graver, more serious, and 
more extensive results than he imagines 
involved in the policy he recommends, I 
trust that a different policy may tend to 
avert the evils which would inevitably 
ensue from the adoption of the policy of 
the hon. Member. 


MILITARY ORGANIZATION. 


Sm FREDERIC SMITH said, he rose 
to ask the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether Her Majesty’s Government con- 
template taking any proceedings on the 
Report from the Select Committee on 
Military Organization? He wished to ad- 
vert to some of the recommendations of 
the Report, which he considered a most 
valuable document. Among other matters 
the Report called attention to the fact that 
there were 3,000 men employed at Wool- 
wich on Sir William Armstrong’s guns, 
that they were under the supervision of 
Sir William Armstrong, who received 
£2,000 a year, which was to be con- 
tinued to him for seven years; that the 
only place except Woolwich where the 
manufacture of Armstrong gups was car- 
ried on was a factory at Elswick, which 
was conducted by one of Sir William 
Armstrong’s partners, for which, though 
Sir William Armstrong had no proprietary 
interest in it, he had advanced money, and 
had reserved the right to join in the con- 
cern in the event of his leaving the public 
service. The Report stated that Sir Wil- 
liam Armstrong was well worthy of every 
confidence, but that he was placed by this 
arrangement in a false position, for he 
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distant from each other as Elswick and 
Woolwich, and ought not to be the in- 
spector of guns made by his own partner. 
This was undoubtedly an improper arrange- 
ment, and he was sure that, now it was 
brought to the knowledge of the right hon. 
Secretary for War, it would not be allowed 
to go on any longer. The Report ended 
with a recommendation worthy of attention, 
and he hoped that during the recess it 
would be carried out by the right hon. 
Secretary for War, who had proposed a 
scheme for reorganizing the War Depart- 
ment. The scheme thus proposed would 
secure the infusion of new military blood 
into the War Department, which would 
give vigour to the system and confidence 
to the army. In his opinion the Report 
was a very sound one. The right hon. 
Secretary of State would have around him 
professional advisers, whose opinion he 
might consult, either separately or collec- 
tively, and he recommended that one or 
more of the heads of department whose 
appointment was proposed should have 
seats in the House of Commons. He 
thought the right hon. Gentleman would 
do well to carry out those recommenda- 
tions. 


SUPERANNUATION OF DOCKYARD 
LABOURERS.—QUESTION. 


Sir FRANCIS BARING said, he rose 
to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty, what 
course the Admiralty intend to pursue re- 
specting the superannuation of the Dock- 
yard Labourers on the Establishment, and 
to call the attention of the House to their 
case? Some four years ago, as the House 
would recollect, considerable agitation took 
place on the subject of superannuation, 
and much dissatisfaction existed and was 
expressed by the civil service. The ground 
of that dissatisfaction lay in the deductions 
from salaries, the scale of superannuation, 
and the class of persons who were to have 
the benefit of it. The first cause of com- 
plaint was removed by an Act of Parlia- 
ment brought in by a noble Lord and car- 
ried, though opposed by the Government. 
The arrangement of the scale of superan- 
nuation was a matter of comparatively little 
difficulty. But there was some difficulty in 
ascertaining and fixing who were the parties 
who were to have the benefit of the opera- 
tion of the Act. Under the old Act of Par- 
liament there was no difficulty of that kind, 
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together, and if a party did not pay the 
deduction he had no claim to the benefit of 
the Act. The line drawn, therefore, was 
at any rate a distinct one. His present 
object was to show that it was the inten- 
tion of the framers of the existing Act, 
and of Parliament itself, that the parties 
whose case he advocated should receive the 
benefit of the Act. To make the question 
understood, it was necessary to remember 
that there were different classes of work- 
men in the dockyards. There were the 
artisans, such as shipwrights, blockmakers, 
&e. These were the established labourers, 
and there were a class of labourers who 
were not on the establishment, although 
they often were employed for a long time. 
The late Government at first did not intend 
to introduce any dockyard parties whatever, 
but they found that it was not possible, ad- 
mitting the principle, to deny that it ought 
to be applied to them. An interview took 
place between Mr. Wilson—who had put 
on the table of the House some Amend- 
ments, with a view to admit those parties 
—himself (Sir Francis Baring), the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, who had charge of 
the Bill, and the Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty, with the view of settling where the 
line should be drawn. He had letters from 
Mr. Wilson, distinctly stating that the in- 
tention and understanding then was that 
the established labourers, the parties whose 
case he advocated, should be admitted to 
the benefit of the Act, and he had no 
hesitation in confirming that opinion him- 
self, The then Secretary of the Trea- 
sury and the Secretary of the Admi- 
ralty were present, and would confirm 
his statement. But he might be told 
that that was a private arrangement on 
the part of the Treasury, and was not 
known to Parliament. The hon. Member 
for Stamford (Sir Stafford Northcote), how- 
ever, on going into Committee on the Bill, 
clearly explained that the Government in- 
tended to bring in these poor men. Then 
he might be told that the Act did not em- 
brace their case, and that there were words 
in it which might be relied on for the pur- 
pose of depriving them of the right which 
Parliament meant to give them. But he 
did not think that this was a fair argument 
for the Government to use towards its 
servants. The Ministry of the day had 
promised a certain concession; it was 
made known to Parliament; and it was 
ny quite fair now to turn round and say 
that, though that might have been the in- 
tention of Parliament, it was not sutticiently 
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expressed, and that therefore the arranges 
ment could not be carried out. But, in 
point of fact, he did not think the words 
of the Act were opposed to the case of the 
labourers. The second clause of the Act 
was, he believed, sufficiently explicit, and 
was, indeed, framed by Mr. Wilson witha 
view of embracing their case. The first 
clause of the Act distinctly spoke of par. 
ties permanently employed, whether at 
weekly wages or on annual salary, and for 
whom provision should not otherwise have 
been made. Then came another clause, 
which at the first reading seemed rather 
complex. The purport of the clause to 
which he alluded was, that no person should 
be regarded as belonging to the permanent 
Civil Service of the State, unless such 
person held his office directly from the 
Crown, or had received a certificate from 
the Civil Service Commissioners. © Nor 
should any person be held to have served 
in the permanent Civil Service, unless he 
should have belonged to 4 class entitled to 
superannuation. Therefore, the alternative 
was, either that he should belong to a class 
already under superannuation, or to a class 
which was to receive a certificate from 
the Commissioners. Every human being 
who read the debates which took place upon 
the subject knew that new classes were 
intended to be brought in; for one of the 
great injustices under the old Act was, 
that there were several classes of civil 
servants who had not the benefit of the 
Act. In the Post Office there were several 
officers sitting almost in the same rooms 
as other officers, who had not the benefit 
of the Superannuation Act, and those were 
brought in under the new Act. With re- 
gard to the certificate to be obtained from 
the Civil Service Commissioners, that was 
a point which gave rise to considerable dis- 
cussion when the Act was passed, and they 
were told by the then Secretary to the 
Treasury (Sir Stafford Northcote) that that 
provision was introduced, not for the pur- 
pose of depriving persons who had the 
benefit of the old Act of what they pos- 
sessed, but for the purpose of admitting 
new classes. They were also told that it 
was not proposed that those poor fellows 
should be sent up to London to be ex- 
amined, but the local authorities were to 
report them as possessing the requisite 
qualifications, and upon that the Commis 
sioners were to grant the certificate. He 
did not know whether the Commissioners 
could grant a certificate upon such con- 
ditions ; but, if not, the greater was the 
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ievance. He could quote the cases of se- 
yeral poor men, advanced in years, who had 
served twenty years and upwards, and had 
been obliged to retire from injuries which 
they had sustained in the performance of 
their duties. Having been’ one of those 
who had misled these men into believing 
that the Government intended to act up to 
their professions, he felt that he was en- 
titled to ask the Government what they 
intended to do. There was one answer, 
at all events, which he hoped he should 
not get, which was that it would cost a 
great deal, The question was, had the 
promise been made? At the time the Act 
was diseussed, the expense was fully stated 
and considered, and it would not be right, 
when its benefits had been carried out in 
respect to all other classes, that the ques- 
tion of cost should be set up to deprive the 
rest class of the advantages of the Act. 
Lorv CLARENCE PAGET said, if any 
one was to blame for any ambiguity that 
there might be in the wording of the Su- 
perannuation Act, it was the late Govern- 
ment. The late Admiralty had addressed 
a letter to the Treasury, asking whether 
established labourers in the dockyards 
would be entitled to superannuation. That 
letter was not replied to by the late Trea- 
sury Board, but the present Board had re- 
queated the Admiralty to send a list of all 
such persons whom they considered to be 
entitled to superannuation, and to give 
their opinion as to the extension of super- 
annuatiou allowances to ordinary labour- 
ers. The right hon. Baronet had elicited 
a cheer by deprecating the argument of 
expense being used against his views, but 
the question of expense was a serious one 
if all labourers were to be held entitled to 
superannuation ; for it would be not merely 
the labourers upon the establishment, but 
others who formed a very numerous class. 
The present Admiralty had therefore hesi- 
tated to recommend this increased bur- 
den on the finances of the country. [Mr. 
W. Witt1ams ; Hear, hear.] The speech 
of the late hon. Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, when the Bill was under discus- 
sion, pointed out distinetly that the object 
of the Bill was to get men for the civil 
service at moderate salaries—-the English 
of which was that the civil servants, upon 
condition that they were in their old age 
to enjoy superannuation allowance, should 
serve at a ‘lower rate of wages than the 
market rate. The dockyard  artificers 
were, and had been, entitled to superannu- 
ation ;' but then they wee bound to serve 
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the Government at lower wages than they 
could obtain in private establishments in 
consideration of the prospect of a pension. 
In ordinary times these men received 
4s. 6d. a day in the Royal dockyards, 
which was lower than the market value of 
their services. Every class of labourers 
received superannuation under the Act ex- 
cept the lowest class—viz., the ordinary 
labourers, who receive the full market value 
of their labour. The Order in Council of 
1839 stated that “all artificers and work- 
men, excluding ordinary labourers and hired 
men, should be allowed superannuation,” 
and the ordinary labourers had conse- 
quently never received superannuation al- 
lowances, Clause 17, quoted by his right 
hon. Friend, was certainly ambigious, but 
it stipulates that all classes entitled to these 
allowances shall undergo examination be- 
fore the Civil Service Commissioners. 
Could they ask an unskilled labourer to go 
before the Civil Service Commissioners 
and pass an examination? At all events, 
it was not fair that a large body of these 
men should be entitled now for the first 
time to superannuation allowances unless 
the House distinctly understood the amount 
of expenditure it was about to incur. If or- 
dinary labourers were superannuated, how 
could they exclude dockyard hospital nurses, 
warders, and a variety of servants of the 
same class ? He did not say whether it was 
right or wrong that the ordinary labourers 
in dockyards should receive superannua- 
tion, but only that the language of the 
clause was not sufficiently clear to entitle 
the Admiralty of itself to recommend them 
to superannuation allowances. The Admi- 
ralty had, in fact, no power to grant these 
pensions, and it was more a Treasury than 
an Admiralty question, and it would be 
submitted for their decision. He did not 
know the case which had been cited by the 
right hon. Baronet, but he had not unfre- 
quently submitted to the Treasury claims 
for pensions and gratuities when persons 
who were not strictly entitled to them had 
suffered from ill-health or accidents incur- 
red in the publie service. Some Returns 
on this subject were now in preparation, 
and, as soon as they were completed, the 
attention of the Treasury would be called 
to the subject. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
the matter had. been so fully stated by the 
right hon. Gentleman (Sir Francis Baring) 
that it would be necessary for him only to 
confine the statement he had made as to ' 
the interview which he, as Secretary to the 
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Treasury, had with the right hon. Gen- 
tleman and Mr. Wilson. The matter had 
been brought forward several times, and 
the late Government had been found fault 
with for having introduced a provision 
which would admit a large class of la- 
bourers before excluded. They defended 
the proposal as well as they could, and 
the House accepted the decision. He was 
himself responsible for the 17th clause, 
which was said to be ambiguous, although 
he could not understand where the diffi- 
culty lay. It originated in this way. The 
right hon. Gentleman and Mr. Wilson re- 
presented to him that the Bill did not pro- 
vide for the case of labourers in the dock- 
yards. He replied that it was not intended 
to include all the labourers. Mr. Wilson 
thereupon observed that it was necessary 
to distinguish what was meant by ordi- 
nary labourers, since that term included 
established men, hired men, and those 
generally known as ordinary labourers. 
Mr. Wilson added, that of course the Bill 
would not include the two latter classes; 
but there were established labourers who 
were also ordinary labourers, but who were 
just as much permanent civil servants of 
the Crown as the clerks of the Treasury, 
and who ought therefore to be included by 
the Government in the Bill. Mr. Wilson 
proposed that the Act should apply to men 
who had served the Crown in a permanent 
capacity. There appeared some ambiguity 
about snch a description, and he (Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote) thought it would be a pro- 
per test that the Act should apply to per- 
sons who might be admitted by certificate 
from the Civil Service Commissioners, since 
they not only gave certificates for reading 
and writing, but also as to health, age, and 
other matters. There was another class of 
civil servants whose case was provided for, 
namely, those who did not need certificates 
from the Commissioners, but who held their 
appointments directly from the Crown. 
There also arose a difficulty with respect 
to persons who were in the service long 
before the Civil Service Commission was 
established, and a provision had to be in- 
troduced into the clause to meet their case. 
This was done by applying to them in sub- 
stance and spirit the same rule as extended 
to the other classes of civil servants, and 
thus bringing them within the Janguage 
of the 17th section. There was really no 
mystery about the matter, although the 
section was necessarily a complicated one. 
The case of the letter-carriers in the Post 
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dockyard labourers. The letter-carriers 
were ordinary labourers, not requiring to 
possess any high intellectual attainments, 
It had been determined, however, that 
those who were admitted into the serviee 
in future should pass an examination is 
prescribed by the Civil Service Commis. 
sioners, and those who did pass such ian 
examination should belong to the first class 
of letter-carriers. They would be expect. 
ed to give their whole time to the service, 
without engaging in any other work, and 
they would be entitled to superannuation, 
But those letter-carriers who had been :ad- 
mitted without obtaining the certificateof 
examination from the Civil Service Com. 
missioners belonging to the second class, 
who were not required to devote themselves 
exclusively to their occupation as letter- 
carriers, and these would ne‘ be entitled to 
a pension. The object of such certificates 
was to ascertain that they were recogniz- 
ed by the Government as permanent and 
established servants of a prescribed age, 
health, or other qualifications. If, there- 
fore, they were to treat these men in the 
same way as the letter-carriers, and to lay 
down a distinct rule as to those of them 
who received and those who did not re- 
ceive certificates from the Commissioners, 
the matter would be perfectly clear. There 
would be one elass of established men, re- 
gular dockyard labourers, admitted witha 
certificate, and entitled to superannuation; 
whilst there would be another class of ordi- 
nary labourers, and mere hired men, not 
permanently belonging to the establish- 
ment. The claim of these men was press- 
ed upon the late Government, who acceded 
to it; and the House, with its eyes open, 
assented to the arrangement that was come 
to in their behalf. It would therefore be 
a breach of faith on the part of the Go- 
vernment if it now refused these persons 
the benefits which an Act of Parliament 
deliberately intended to give them. 

Mr. CORRY expressed his conviction 
that the claims of these dockyard labour- 
ers had been completely established by the 
hon. Member for Stamford and the right 
hon. Member for Portsmouth. The seeond 
clause of the Act left no doubt as to their 
title to superannuation. Previous to 1833 
the established labourers in the dockyards, 
with certain specified exceptions, reeeived 
these pensions; and the same subsequent 
fit of economy which deprived them of that 
boon also took it away from the dockyard 
artificers. In point of fact, a labourer was 
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THE RED RIVER SETTLEMENT, 
QUESTION. 

Mr. CAIRD said, he wished to put a 
question to the Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies relative to the British 
Territory on the Red River and the As- 
siniboine. He remarked that the state- 
ments which he made on a former occa- 
sion about that territory, and which were 
contradicted then by the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Coventry (Mr. Ellice), had been en- 
tirely confirmed by the report of local in- 
vestigations since received. There could 
be no doubt that in those regions there 
was an extensive territory, one of great 
fertility, and perfectly adapted for coloni- 
zation. He would ask whether the Go- 
vernment had yet come to any decision 
with a view to the opening of that territory 
to settlement and colonization ? 


CLAIMS ON CHINA—QUESTION. 

Mr. GREGSON said, he would beg to 
ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, if 
the Two Millions of Taels on account of 
losses sustained by British subjects, and 
the further sum of Two Millions of Taels 
on account of the expenses of the War, as 
stipulated for by the Treaty of Tien-tsin, be 
in the course of payment: and, to call the 
attention of Mr. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer to the increased ability of China to 
pay a pecuniary indemnity? The tael re- 
presented about 6s. 8d. and consequently 
the amount claimed by the merchants 
amounted to £670,000. A like sum of 
£670,000 was claimed by the Government, 
making together £1,340,000. He was 
quite aware that the treaty had not been 
ratified, but he wished to know if arrange- 
ments were in progress for the payment of 
British subjects who had suffered losses in 
China. It was rumoured that the French 
had received some portion of their claims, 
and that the Americans, by an arrange- 
ment, had obtained the whole of their 
claims ; and really some specific arrange- 
ment should be made with regard to the 
payment of the amount claimed by the 
British merchants and Government. A 
much better arrangement was made in 
1842, when it was agreed that the pay- 
ments should be made within a specific 
time. He hoped the Government would 
be able to tell him that instructions were 
given to the Earl of Elgin to make a spe- 
cifie arrangement for the payment of the 
money. The Chinese were capable of pay- 
ing the money, and if authority were given 
to the Earl of Elgin he would be able to 
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collect the whole amount. The amount 
now claimed was much smaller than the 
amount of the claim on the former ocea- 
sion, and they should take care of them- 
selves, and see that some portion of the 
funds was appropriated to them by the 
Chinese Government. The Chinese Go- 
vernment were in a better position now 
than ever to pay any claims made upon 
them. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, he was afraid he could not give 
the hon. Gentleman a satisfactory answer. 
The sums to which the question related were 
not in course of payment, and no portion of 
them had been obtained. The French, un- 
der their treaty, had already received at least 
one instalment of between £300,000 and 
£400,000 on account of their expenditure 
during the last Chinese war, but England 
had received nothing whatever, because, 
although there was a stipulation contained 
in the treaty for the payment of the money, 
yet there were no particulars of time, or 
place, or means by which it was to be paid, 
and therefore no valid claim had arisen. 
The suggestion that the money might be 
taken out of customs received by the British 
agents was a matter for the consideration 
of his noble Friend the Foreign Minister, 
and so likewise were the instructions which 
might be sent to the Earl of Elgin. All 
he could say was that in the ultimatum sent 
out to Mr. Bruce this payment was in- 
cluded, but, as they knew, that ultimatum 
had been rejected. He did not like to form 
any very sanguine estimate of the pecuniary 
or other results of the operations in China. 
He hoped for the best, and trusted that we 
might soon arrive at some final settlement. 

The law of chaos and confusion which 
regulated their debates on a Friday even- 
ing entitled him to turn to the subject of 
the Superannuation Act, with respect to 
which he might say that the case of the 
doekyard labourers had never been reported 
to the Treasury, and the Treasury there- 
fore had taken no proceedings with respect 
to it. The Admiralty had been asked for 
a statement of the classes of persons who 
would be brought within the operation of 
the system of superannuation, in conse- 
quence of the new Act, but the official an- 
swer had not yet been received. What he 
had to say, therefore, was merely of the 
nature of cursory remark, The hon, Mem- 
ber for Stamford seemed to think that the 
Treasury should proceed in the administra- 
tion of the Act, not upon the law as it 
stood, but upon the intentions which were 
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entertained by himself or others at the 
time of the passing of the Act, whether 
the law had given effect to them or not. 
Now, the law had laid down the condition 
that no person was entitled to superannua- 
tion unless he had a certificate from the 
Civil Service Commissioners, and the hon. 
Member for Stamford contended that cer- 
tain labourers in the dockyards ought to 
receive certificates from the Civil Service 
Commissioners, in order that they might 
thereby become entitled to superannuation. 
But in the Superannuation Act the most 
incongruous subjects were mixed up to- 
gether. The question of having a certi- 
ficate from the Civil Service Commissioners 
had nothing to do with the right to super- 
annuation. A temporary clerk might be 
subjected to an examination by the Com- 
missioners, but he had no title to super- 
annuation; while, on the other hand, cer- 
tain artificers and labourers might justly 
be entitled to superannuation, though not 
bound to undergo an examination. For his 
own part, he could not see the propriety of 
making use of the Civil Service Commis- 


ages and state of health of the labourers 
who were employed in our dockyards in 
the performance of mere manual labour ; 
nor could he at all assent to the doctrine 
laid down by his hon. Friend to the effect 
that the position of those labourers and the 
letter-carriers ought to be regarded in the 
same light, inasmuch while the former were 
mere labourers and nothing else, the latter 
were very frequently called upon in the 
pursuit of their avocations for the display 
of a ready and offhand intelligence. lis 
hon. Friend had also observed that there 
were in our dockyards different classes of 
labourers, all receiving the market price 
for their labour, and had contended that a 
distinction should be drawn between those 
classes, by means of which one portion of 
the men should continue to receive the 
market price of their labour, while another 
portion should, in addition, be entitled to a 
retiring pension. The House would, how- 
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ever, at once perceive that if the Govern- 
ment were to act on any such principle as 
that which his hon. Friend advocated with- 
out the authority of Parliament they would 
justly be open to the charge of having 
acted in the matter with undue precipitancy. 
The case of artisans in our dockyards 
stood, he might add, on quite a different | 
footing, inasmuch as their engagement was 

of a —— nature, and they were not 

enabled to take advantage of passing events; | 
The Chancellor of the Eachequer 
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for instance, as the Russian war, to sell 
their labour in the dearest market. He 
should not on the present occasion enter 
more into detail on the subject, but should 
content himself with having made those 
few general obserservations. 


JAMAICA LUNATIC ASYLUM; 
QUESTION. 

Mr. CLIFFORD said, he would beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, if it is the intention of theGovern- 
ment to take any further measures for the 
appointment of a Commission to inquire 
into the condition and management of the 
Public Lunatic Asylum at Kingston in the 
Island of Jamaica? Various abuses eon 
nected with the building, its want of ac- 
commodation, conveniences, cleanliness, 
ventilation, and proper separation of the 
sexes, had been discovered by Dr. Bowring, 
a physician, practising in the island, and 
laid before the Government; who, however, 
declined to appoint a tribunal for their in- 
vestigation. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, that the subject of the lunatic asy- 
lum in Jamaica deserved and had received 
full inquiry. The Colonial Office had done 
all they could to remedy the evils com- 
plained of, but he must remind the House 
that the institution was in Jamaica and 
not in England. The Government had not 
felt warranted in asking the assent of the 
House either to the sum of money or to 
the Act of Parliament which would be re- 
quired before a Commission of inquiry 
could be sent out to Jamaica. They were 
unwilling to take any course which could 
be considered offensive to the colonial Go- 
vernment or to the Legislature; and all 
they had done was to endeavour, by the 
influence of the Secretary of State, and of 
a very able governor, to have inquiry made 
into those abuses, with a view to their 
being remedied. All the information whieh 
the Government had obtained had been 
forwarded to the Commissioners of Lunacy, 
who, with the Earl of Shaftesbury, had 
interested themselves in the matter. 

With reference to the question which 
had been asked in relation to the Red 
River territory, he was bound to express 
his opinion that over a great portion of 
their territory the jurisdiction of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company had proved of incal- 
culable advantage. Communications had 
passed between the Colonial Office and the 
company, which showed that the expecta- 
tions of colonization on a large scale, which 
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by some had been entertained, were as yet 
premature. The district, however, was 
very favourably situated for the purpose, 
and, doubtless, in the course of time a 
large settlement would take place. Tho 
Session was now too far advanced for the 
introduction of any Bill; but he hoped 
that during the recess some understand- 
ing would be arrived at, which next year 
might be made the foundation of a satis- 
factory measure. 


THE REVISED ARMY LISTS. 
QUESTION, 


Cotonen LINDSAY said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War, if 
any decision has been arrived at with re- 
spect to the Colonels promoted to that 
rank for distinguished service in the Cri- 
mea, who were, upon the revision of the 
Lists by the Commissioners of 1858, un- 
fortunately omitted from consideration in 
the Report of that Commission? On a 
former occasion he had called the atten- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman the Se- 
eretary of State for War to this question, 
and was told that some technical difficul- 
ties surrounded it, but that if he could 
propose any plan by which these would be 
obviated it would receive favourable con- 
sideration. Accordingly some two months 
ago he brought certain plans under the 
consideration of the right hon. Gentleman. 
The proposal which he ventured to make 
might be regarded as opposed to the rules 
of the service, and as forming a precedent; 
but where justice was to be done, he 
thought the Government would be only 
acting properly in establishing a precedent 
which would only be followed where the 
circumstances were exactly parallel. Most 
of these officers had been very unfortunately 
placed, They were abroad in India at 
the time of the revision, and could not, 
therefore, defend their claims. The con- 
sequence was that while they were serving 
their country abroad their country was 
doing them ar injustice at home. He 
wished to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether he had come to any decision as to 
the alternatives laid before him, one of 
which he knew the right hon. Gentleman 
was very anxious to adopt. 


THE ENFIELD RIFLES,—QUESTION. 


Coronet, DICKSON said, he rose to ask 
the Secretary of State for War, Whether 
it is proposed, and by whose advice, to 
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shorten the stocks of all the Rifles in course 
of manufacture at Enfield one inch? He 
had recently inspected the rifle manufac- 
tory at Enfield, and he could bear his de- 
cided testimony to the admirable manner 
in which that establishment, in all its 
branches, was conducted. Not less than 
1,000 excellent rifles were made there 
weekly, ata cost of only £2 1s. 3d. each; 
and so extensive was the machinery em- 
ployed for that purpose that it took 1,800 
men to superintend its working. He was 
afraid, however, that the proposed short- 
ening of the stocks of the rifles would ne- 
cessitate costly alterations in the machinery. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT: I am glad 
to find that the hon. and gallant Officer 
(Colonel Dickson) has inspected the factory 
at Enfield, and I wish other Members of 
Parliament would do the same. Ido not 
believe there is another establishment in 
the country where the machinery is so 
complete and where the system works so 
admirably. The expediency of shortening 
the stock of the Enfield rifle was raised 
by the Small Arms Committee. The ques- 
tion was submitted to the head of the En- 
field factory and to General Hay, and it 
was decided that in the proportion of six 
to four there should be issued to every re- 
giment so many muskets with short stocks 
and so many with long, so that there should 
be rifles to suit the different stature of dif- 
ferent men. I do not believe it will neces- 
sitate any particular change in the machi- 
nery. The main object is that every man 
should get a rifle to fit his shoulder well. 
We have consulted eighty-seven regiments, 
and there is a great preponderance of au- 
thority in favour of issuing rifles of differ- 
ent lengths. 

With regard to the question of the gal- 
lant Member for Wigan (Colonel Lindsay) 
I have submitted the two plans to the 
Commander-in-Chief, and I have had some 
communication with him on the subject, 
but he has not come to any decision. I 
believe he thinks there will be a great dif- 
ficulty as regards the rest of the army in 
adopting either of the proposals made. 
That is a subject on which he is a good 
judge, and I should be disposed to be 
guided by bis opinion when it comes before 
me. 

With regard to the question put to me 
by the gallant Member for Chatham (Sir 
Frederic Smith) in reference to the Report 
of the Committee on Military Organization, 
the Report is before the House, but the 
evidence is not produced at present. Aa 
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soon as I have that evidence before me it 
will be my duty to lay it before the Go- 
vernment, with a view to considering what 
changes ought to be made in the admi- 
nistration of the army. When I was ex- 
amined before the Committee I expressed 
a very strong opinion that there ought to 
be a greater infusion of the military ele- 
ment in the administration of the army. 
I felt that the army is necessarily jealous 
of being exclusively managed by civilians, 
and that in carrying on the business of the 
War Office we had not a sufficient number 
of officers to whom we could refer with re- 
spect to the regulations of the army. 
When the proper time comes I shall draw 
the attention of the Government to the 
subject, but I cannot undertake to make 
any proposal on the matter this Session. 
My hands are fnll enough already, but 
next Session I hope to be able to propose 
some changes which will add to the effi- 
ciency of the army. 

CotoneL KNOX said, there was a strong 
feeling in the army with respect to the af- 
fairs at the War Office being so largely 
conducted by civilians, and he was happy 
to hear the declaration that had been made 
by the right hon. Gentleman on that sub- 
ject. It would give great satisfaction to 
the army, and a larger infusion of the mi- 
litary element into the War Office would 
be received with great gratification. 


CROWN PROSECUTORS (IRELAND). 
QUESTION, 


Mr. GEORGE said, he would beg to 
ask Mr. Attorney General for Ireland, 
Whether he is aware that Mr. George 
Keogh, who has been lately appointed 
Crown Prosecutor for the county of Meath, 
continues to act as Registration Agent for 
the Liberal interest in the city of Dublin, 
and that he also acts as Solicitor to the 
Wicklow Liberal Registry Association ; 
whether any general rule exists on the sub- 
ject of Crown Prosecutors interfering in 
politics, and whether that rule will be en- 
forced in the case of Mr. Keogh; and, if no 
such rule exists, whether such interference 
in political matters by a party holding the 
responsible office of Crown Prosecutor meets 
with the approbation of the Attorney Ge- 
neral ? 

Mr. DEASY said, that when he ap- 
pointed the gentleman to whom the ques- 
tion referred, he was aware that he had 
acted as hae agent for the Liberal 
party in Dublin and the county of Wicklow, 
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but he did not know whether Mr. Keogh 
intended to continue to act in that capa 
city, and he had not imposed any special 
condition on the subject. Mr. Keogh had 
since communicated to him that he was 
ready to conform to any rule or special 
order which he might make. He was not 
aware that any general rule or practice 
existed. He had heard of Sessional Crown 
Solicitors acting as election agents in the 
counties in which they officiated. He did 
not think they ought to do so. Whether 
any restriction should be placed on their 
professional services in other counties was 
worthy of consideration, but he did not 
wish to give a specific pledge on the sub- 


ject. His own experience having been 


short he would inquire what had been the 
practice of previous Attorney Generals, and 
take care that any rule which he might 
make should be applied to Mr. Keogh, 
He should make no exception in his favour, 
but he was sure the hon. Gentleman would 
not wish that any exception should be made 
against him. 


FORTIFICATIONS BILL. 
REPORT. FIRST READING. 


Mr. MASSEY brought up the Report 
of the Resolution which was agreed to in 
Committee yesterday, on the subject of 
fortifications. 

ApuiraL WALCOTT: I do not rise with 
any intention of offering opposition to the 
reception of the Report. My object is 
simply to reiterate the conviction which is 
universally prevalent and accepted as irre- 
sistible, that the British Navy,forms the 
first line of defence which England pro- 
fesses in case any foreign Power should 
have the hardihood to attempt a descent 
upon its shores. Such adesign could never 
be entertained by any nation whose re- 
sources did not rise far above a parity with 
our own. The first step—one indispensable 
—to secure a prospect of success must 
be the complete annihilation of our fleet. 
Should the vessels engaged on either side 
be crippled in an engagement, to whichever 
of the combatants the better issue of the 
battle should fall, both fleets would be com- 

elled to return to harbour to be refitted. 
Even under these conditions it would be 
possible for an enemy to cross the Channel 
with the steamers and transports on board 
of which his troops were embarked. It 
therefore appears to me to be a paramount 
necessity on our part, as a simple provision 
of precaution, to have in reserve a flotilla 
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of steamgun and mortarboats, as a second 
line of defence, supported by a strong 
division of steamrams. I should propose 
that the length of the latter vessels should 
be 200 feet, instead of 380 feet, the size 
of the Warrior—thus enabling them to be 
handled with greater ease and promptitude. 
They should carry a broadside of 18 guns 
and command a speed of 10 to 14 knots 
an hour, in order to afford a ready pro- 
tection and assistance to the smaller ves- 
sels, which should be disposed in numbers 
sufficient to defend every vulnerable point 
along our shores and every spot practicable 
for a hostile landing. Such is the obvious 
system for a complete and practical de- 
fence against an invading force. And the 
recommendation gathers foree from the 
consideration that in order to maintain our 
vast commerce there was not a sea on 
which a ship could float where the British 
colours were not displayed ; and that inde- 
pendently of our widely scattered Colonies 
and numerous dependencies, each of which 
demanded the presence of our navy. In the 
outlay of money designed for sea defences 
or land fortifications this protection of our 
country and its settlements must form a 
paramount object. Let me guard myself 
against any misconception. I by no means 
would be supposed to underrate the im- 
portance of keeping up or strengthening 
our defences by land. To neglect them 
would be an act as criminal as to count 
too curiously for the purpose of a mis- 
placed economy, or of resisting the ex- 
penditure, the outlay which must be in- 
dispensable to secure their efficiency. Hon. 
Members have expressed an apprehension 
that the estimated cost of £12,000,000 
may be doubled. Even if I grant that 
their opinions are well grounded, I must 
remind them that the premium is small 
indeed in comparison with the insurance 
for our security which it will effect. Should 
our naval arsenals and dockyards, the 
cradle of our fleets and armies, be left 
without a sufficient protection, in what 
manner and in what place—upon the pre- 
sumption of a reverse at sea—could we 
hope, or rather be able to repair or re- 
place a crippled navy? If an enemy can 
onee force his way through those wooden 
walls which have for centuries formed the 
impregnable outworks and floating bul- 
warks of this country, and been at once 
the admiration and envy of every antago- 
nist, let me ask to what source of pro- 
tection we are to look? Never could I 
persuade myself that either an enemy will 
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venture upon an attempt to land upon 
these shores, or should he make the en- 
deavour, that the event would be other 
than a summary failure or complete anni- 
hilation on his part. But even if my as- 
surance is groundless; if I allow. but for a 
moment, the improbable—nay, Sir, may I 
not truly say, the impossible contingency, 
that the British Navy could lose its ancient 
reputation and lower its proud flag—and, 
with equal argument I might suppose that 
the British Army would suffer itself to be 
overpowered and surrender its time-honour- 
ed name—I foresee an event which cannot 
prove untrue. 

Let us be backed with God, and with the seas, 

Which He hath given for fence impregnable, 

And with their helps only defend ourselves: 

In them and in ourselves our safety lies. 


The population of this country has armed 
itself calmly, deliberately, in no moment 
of hot panic, it has resolved that as Eng- 
land never did, so it never shall, lie at the 
proud foot of a conqueror. Our watchword, 
Pro aris et focis, loyalty to our Sovereign, 
our homes, our country, will lend a giant’s 
strength to even the stripling’sarm. De- 
fence, not defiance, is the spirit that ani- 
mates England at this moment ; the foe- 
man may land, but not one will return to 
tell the tale ; we shall be true to ourselves, 
but our trust lies in the heartstirring words, 
‘** May God defend the right !”’ 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, that if there 
were but the most remote danger of an 
invasion being successful he would be the 
first man to support the Vote, but he be- 
lieved that our means of defence were now 
such, that if the whole world were in arms 
against us, an invasion would be hopeless. 
The Emperor of the French had shown in 
his letter that his army, deducting the men 
in Algeria, Rome, and China, was little 
more than 300,000 men. By a return 
dated the Ist of June, he found that we 
had an actual force under arms of 323,000 
men. An addition of 10,000 more rifle- 
men of the Irish constabulary, of the Mili- 
tia, and of the dockyard battalions, in all 
80,000, must be made, and that gave a 
force of not less than 400,000 men. It 
would be perfectly impossible for 100,000 
French soldiers to land in England if the 
British Navy were in an efficient state, and 
if it were not sufficient to protect the shores 
of England he should be ready to increase 
its force. The worst of all these fortifica- 
tions was, that it would end in a vast in- 
crease to the standing army to man them, 
and, believing that if the whole French 
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army were to land here the male popula- 
tion of the country would surely defeat it, 
he could not support the proposition of the 
Government. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, he 
would not enter into the question of the 
wisdom of the Government proposals re- 
specting fortifications, though he would 
gladly give them his support, as he consi- 
dered them wise and proper. Before pro- 
ceeding to the subject to which he wished 
to call the attention of the Government, 
he would make a few observations on the 
mode of conducting the business of the 
House. It was the clear understanding 
that the order of business on the paper of 
the House should be adhered to, and yet 
the Report on Fortifications, which was the 
third order on the paper, was made the 
first business. That was not the usual 
course of proceeding, though there might 
be in the present instance some good rea- 
son for it. 

He would now advert to two suggestions 
to which he wished to draw the attention 
of the Government. He was disposed to 
think that the arrangements necessary for 
carrying out the proposed fortifications 
must involve a very considerable addition 
of barrack accommodation and of available 
space in the arsenals, and he ventured to 
think that the Government could do no- 
thing more tending to increase the effi- 
ciency of the naval service than by estab- 
lishing naval barracks and naval prisons. 
Nothing was more important than to im- 
prove the discipline of the navy, for it was 
not what the country and naval officers 
wished it to be. He believed that for the 
improvement of naval organization no ob- 
ject was more desirable than to provide the 
means of giving the sailors barrack accom- 
modation on shore, whereby the discipline 
of the navy might be maintained, and a 
gradual approach might be made to what 
was called a standing navy. He was sup- 
ported in this opinion by naval officers and 
he hoped the suggestion would receive the 
‘ attention of the Government, 

The other snggestion he had to make 
was, that there ought be naval prisons as 
there were army prisons, One result of 
. the recent concessions made with respect 
to the punishment of sailors was that, as 
corporal punishment was so much done 
away with the imprisonment of sailors was 
increased, Now, there were no places in 
which to imprison them, except the com- 
mon. gaols of the country. Sailors were 
consequently sent to the eounty prisons, 

Mr. W. Williams 





and there exposed to association with, and 
contamination by, all the felons inhabitin 
those prisons, the inevitable result being 
that they came out worse characters than 
they went in. He read the, other day a 
statement perfectly startling respecting the 
proportion of the erews of the present 
Channel Fleet who from various causes had 
passed through the county prisons of Eng. 
land. He had heard the right hon. Gen. 
tleman the Secretary for War state that 
the barrack accommodation for soldiers was 
far short of what the army required ;. but 
in respect to fortifications, the fortifications 
could not be made without casemated bar. 
racks, and thereby the barrack accommo- 
dation would be increased, and whatever 
might be the case under the pressure of 
war, in ordinary times some amount of bar- 
rack accommodation would be set free. Of 
course, any barracks for the accommoda- 
tion of sailors must be near the sea, and 
he asked the Government to take into their 
serious consideration whether the establish. 
ment of naval barracks and naval prisons 
would not afford facilities for improving 
the character and efficiency of the navy, 
Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, he 
entirely coneurred with the right hon. Gen- 
tleman in regard to both the matters re- 
ferred to; and it was with the view of 
establishing some naval prison that the 
Admiralty had called for returns of the 
number of seamen imprisoned in various 
county gaols for some time past. There- 
fore the Admiralty had not lost sight of 
this very important matter; but with re- 
spect to barracks, he must remind the 
House of some observations he made on 
this subject about two years ago, when the 
right hon. Gentleman was First Lord of 
the Admiralty. He then suggested that 
the barrack system should be tried on, 
small scale. It was true that there were 
conflicting opinions among naval officers 
with respect to naval barracks; some hold- 
ing that they would not suit the habits of 
sailors, who would rather, it was said, pre- 
fer the hulks.. He did not agree in that 
opinion, but believed it would be advanta- 
geous to have naval barracks established 
at the naval ports. He had said to his 
right hon. Friend, ‘Try it on a small 
scale. Lou have plenty of barracks eon- 
tiguous to dockyards, and you may give 
the scheme a trial there.’’ In reply to 
this, the War Secretary declared that they 
were borrowing hulks from the navy, be- 
cause they had not barrack ace 
tion for the troops; bat he still could not 
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help being surprised that his right hon. 
Friend, while at the Admiralty, did not 
attempt to effect these improvements. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON: The fortifi- 
cations were not going to be made when I 
was in office. ‘ 

Sm MICHAEL SEYMOUR expressed 
his concurrence in the suggestion which 
had been made for the establishment of 
naval barracks and naval prisons. The 
imprisonment of seamen in the county 
gools had been found exceedingly detri- 
mental to naval discipline. 

Sm JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, the 
sea defences recommended were a matter 
of immediate necessity; but the land works 
required great consideration before they 
were proceeded with. He thought, espe- 
cially, that, in the present state of know- 
ledge as to fortifications, the works on 
Portsdown-hill ought not to be at once 
earried on. In reference to some of the 
other fortifications at Portsmouth, he would 
mention that, in case of a siege, the water 
works would be beyond the lines of de- 
fence. It was said that in the event of a 
siege the inhabitants might obtain a supply 
from the wells; but all the shallow wells 
were brackish, and the water would be 
sure to engender sickness, Then, again, 
in the case of a bombardment, the value of 
the works in throwing water all over the 
dockyard, and in thus keeping down any 
fires that might break out, ought not to be 
overlooked. Moreover, the old fortifica- 
tions, though useless, were to be kept up; 
although they would be, when the new forti- 
fications were completed, much in the way. 
He thought that it was prudent that the 
railway should be carried down to the pier 
so as to facilitate communication with the 
Isle of Wight. With regard to the pre- 
sent system of lodging men in hulks, no- 
thing eould be more barbarous. These 
hulks were cold and miserable, there was 
no proper police on board, the men were 
suffering often from rheumatism and sick- 
ness, and were driven to the public houses, 
and it was altogether a most demoralizing 
system. There were barracks at Sheer- 
ness, and the men were better satisfied 
and better conducted than at other places. 
Sir H. Douglas’s opinion was, that the 
land fortifications were too extensive for 
our foree to man them; which opinion was 
supported not only by Sir Frederic Smith, 
but, he believed, by Sir John Burgoyne. 
Under these circumstances, he thought that 
further time should be taken for considera- 
tion whether, in the event of an invasion, 
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it would not be possible to transport from 
the interior of the country to the coast a 
body of workmen who could, in the course 
of a few hours, throw up defences that it 
would take weeks, if not months, to over- 
come. 


“ That it is the opinion of this Committee that, 
towards providing for the Construction of Works 
for the Defence of the Royal Dockyards and Ar- 
senals, and of the Ports of Dovor and Portland, 
and for the creation of a Central Arsenal, a sum 
not exceeding two million pounds, be charged 
upon the Consolidated Fund of the United King- 
dom, and that the Commissioners of Her Majes- 
ty’s Treasury be authorized and empowered to 
raise the said sum by Annuities for a term not 
exceeding thirty years; and that such Annuities 
shall be charged upon and be payable out of the 
said Consolidated Fund.” 


Resolution agreed to. 

Bill ordered to be brought in by Vis- 
count Patmerston, Sir Grorce Lewis, 
and Mr. Secretary HERBert. 

Bill presented, and read ‘1°; to be read 
2° on Thursday next, and to be printed 
[ Bill 308]. 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES, 
COMMITTEE, 


Order for Committee read. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, he 
hoped that the House would allow them to 
go into Committee at once, and he should 
propose that they should only take the 
Vote which had been partly discussed in 
the morning. It would be impossible to 
do more; and hon. Gentlemen who had 
Motions on the Paper would perhaps at 
that hour (half-past eleven) think that it 
was too late to discuss those Motions with 
satisfaction to themselves, 

House in Committee. 

Mr. Massey in the Chair. 

Question again proposed, 

“ That a sum not exceeding £39,597, be grant. 
ed to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge for Works 
and Expenses at the New Houses of Parliament, 
to the 31st day of March, 1861.” 


Mx. AUGUSTUS SMITH complained 
thet the Vote was not prepared in a more 
business-like form; and he proceeded to 
criticise some of the details of it. There 
was a large sum amounting to several 
thousand pounds for the purchase of land, 
mixed up with the ordinary expenses for 
gas, ond coal, and other things for the two 
Houses of Parliament. He would next 
advert to the ‘* balances in the Exchequer,” 
a matter which had been previously re- 
ferred to. The Vote under this head last 
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year was £58,000, but not a shilling of 
this had been spent, and, therefore, there 
was now in hand nearly £90,000 to meet 
an estimated expenditure of about £40,000. 
The right hon. Baronet the Home Secre- 
tary had told them that the Government 
could not spend more than the total sum 
voted for the year; but it was doubtful 
whether the right hon. Baronet, notwith- 
standing the attention he had paid to the 
ora as a member of the Committee on 

ublic Moneys, really understood the rule 
in regard to the balances which remained in 
the Exchequer. He wished distinctly to 
understand whether the Government, al- 
though asking for a new Vote of £39,000, 
vctually had at their command the whole 
vf the £58,000 voted last year. 

Mr. EDWIN JAMES said, he wish- 
ed to direct attention to the estimate of 
£800 a piece for statues of the British 
Sovereigns, in a series, to be placed in 
various parts of the Palace of Westminster. 
He also wished to ask the First Commis- 
sioner of Works what chronological period 
the series was toembrace? Was it to begin 
with the Norman conquest, or did they in- 
tend to go back to King Arthur? It was 
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proposed that commissions should first be 


given for two of these statues. What were 
the two statues to be commissioned, and 
by whom were they to be executed? At 
the morning sitting the-hou. Member for 
Lambeth (Mr. W. Williams) had raised 
the question whether, among the series of 
British Sovereigns, there was to be a statue 
to Oliver Cromwell. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the First Commissioner did not give 
a distinct answer to that question, but he 
was understood to say that a certain Com- 
mission of the Fine Arts had recommended 
that there ought not to be a statue to 
Cromwell. He thought that that was the 
proper time to discuss this question before 
they embarked upon a large expenditure 
for statues of British Sovereigns ; and, 
therefore, he wished to know whether Oliver 
Cromwell was to be included in that series. 
That was a question not only of art, but of 
@ sentiment in the English mind. He 
thought there should be a statue of Oliver 
Cromwell. Whether it should be placed 
between Charles I. and Charles II. was a 
matter of taste. For his own part, he 
(Mr. James) thought, if it stood alone in 
solitary grandeur, it would be regarded as 
superior to all the Sovereigns. Unless he 
obtained a distinct reply, he should move 
to reduce the vote by £1,600. 

Sm GEORGE BOWYER said, he would 

Mr. Augustus Sinith 
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not enter into an historical disquisition 
about Oliver Cromwell, who was undoubt. . 
edly a men of talent and genius, who did 
much to raise the power of this country, 
but, it must be remembered, that he was 
also a great tyrant. How any Gentleman, 
who prided himself on professing Liberal 
opinions, could praise Oliver Cromwell was 
most astonishing. What had he done? 
He had said ‘‘ Take away that bauble,” 
He had taken away that ‘‘ bauble,” shut 
up the House of Commons, and govern- 
ed England by means of majors-general, 
Oliver Cromwell cut off the head of his So- 
vereign Charles I. because he said the King 
had betrayed the liberties of his country; 
but did Charles I. ever do anything against 
the liberties of the country compared with 
the act of Oliver Cromwell in shutting up 
the House of Commons? He cut off the 
King’s head because it was necessary to 
gratify his own ambition. He (Sir George 
Bowyer) said that Oliver Cromwell was a 
murderer, and if a statue of that man was 
placed in that building, it could only be re- 
garded as a declaration against monarchical 
principle. He would be sorry to see in 
that House the statue of a man who mur- 
dered his Severeign, and destroyed the 
Constitution. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
he rose to call attention to an item of 
£4,000 for decorating the Palace of West- 
minster, respecting which he desired ex- 
planations. He found that Mr. Maclise was 
employed to execute paintings in freseo 
for £5,300. The amount already voted 
was £2,500; less than that sum had been 
expended, and yet now £1,000 more was 
asked. Then for the Peers’ corridor the 
estimate of works to be done was £4,800. 
The ameunt already voted was £3,000, 
the amount expended was only £1,800, 
and yet now the Committee was asked for 
£600 more on account. For the Commons’ 
corridor there were votes somewhat similar. 
He thought these and other facts showed 
that the Fine Arts’ Commission had money 
enough in hand, and he would give three 
instances of the evils resulting from allow- 
ing them to have money on account. In 
1848 the Fine Arts’ Commission entered 
into an agreement with Mr. Dyce to paint 
a work in fresco for the Queen’s robing- 
room, for which he was to be paid £800 
a year for six years, making altogether 
£4,800. That contract expired in 1854, 
but an additional year’s time and a further 
sum of £600 were granted. Mr. Dyce, 
aceording to the Estimates, had been voted 
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£5,400, but where was the fresco? And|ing executed for his own benefit. The 
yet that gentleman had in the meantime, result was that there wore uow only three 
executed a very important work for a church | frescoes in each corridor, which was equal 


jn Margaret Street. 


fie did not wish to | to £1,800. 


The amount already voted to 


make any charge against Mr. Dyce, but he! Mr. Ward was £3,600, and a further sum 


did think it was Mr. Dyce’s duty to exeeute 


| 


of £600 was now asked. He did not, how- 


the frescoes entrusted to him by the Go-/| ever, believe that either Mr. Ward or any 
yernment before he entered upon any other | other man could paint three frescoes be- 


work. No private individual would dream | tween this and next year, 


Mr. Cope had 


of paying for work before it was done. | painted three frescoes for the Lords’ corri- 


What difference, then, ought there to be 
made in the payments by the nation? But 
he found upon examining the Report of the 
Fine Arts Commission, that they had a 
sort of suspicion that all was not right, for 
they made observations on Mr. Dyee, say- 
ing that he had not done his work, and 
they hoped he would. Then, again, Mr. 
Herbert was to paint frescoes for the Peers’ 
robing-room, for £9,000 in nine years, end- 
ing in April, 1860; but, although Mr. 
Herbert had been voted £6,000, he (Mr. 
Cavendish Bentinck) could find no frescoes. 
If anything happened to Mr. Herbert, how 
would the nation be placed with regard to 
the £6,000 already paid? Mr. Maclise 
was to paint the Painted Chamber in ten 
years, for which he was to receive £9,000. 
In 1855 a Vote of £1,500 on account was 
taken, but Mr. Maclise became dissatisfied, 
and requested that the contract should be 
eancelled, which was done, and the £1,500 
applied to painting certain ‘‘ signs,’’ called 
the “ Tudor portraits,” in the Painted Cham- 
ber, of which there were twenty-eight, and 
for which £70 each was paid. The House 
eught to be told under what authority 
money voted for one purpose had thus been 
applied to another. These ‘* Tudor por- 
traits” were the universal derision of every 
one connected with art. They were not the 
work of any painter, but were executed by 
the Kensington Museum—by the Head of 
the School of Design and his pupils—the 
head being taken from one portrait, the 
legs from another, and the coat from a 
third ; a pasticcio, in fact, from different 
authorities, and fitted in to suit the absurd 
medisval decoration of that chamber. The 
Commons’ corridor was to be painted by 
Mr. Ward, and the Peers’ corridor by Mr. 
Cope. There were cight compartments in 
each corridor. By the original contract 
Mr. Ward was to paint eight oil pictures, 
at £450 each. In 1857 the Commission 
determined to change the pictures from 
oil paintings to freseocs, and that was 
accomplished by the payment of £600 
& piece instead. of £450, and by allow- 
ing: Mr. Ward to retain tive first oil-paint- 


| 





dor, for which £1,800 had been expended, 
but the Fine Arts Commission had already 
got £3,000 for this corridor, and they 
ought to be satisfied with the money they 
still had in hand, without asking for 

more. With regard to the Vote for the 
statues of British Sovereigns, it was de- 
sirable the House should have some infor- 
mation as to the manner in which they 
were to be erected. For himself, he was 
fearful lest they might repeat those me- 
dieval, dreadful objects now in the House of 
Lords. He was not prepared to state what 
those black gentlemen cost, but he believed 
it was £4,000, and anything more detest- 
able in art could not be conceived. He 
trusted that the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Commissioner of Works would tell 
the Committee that the statues should be 
erected by the best British artists in the 
best manner. 

Mr. CONINGHAM said, he believed 
that the Commission of Fine Arts was at 
the bottom of all this jobbing in the fine 
arts. The Commission had done no good, 
and the sooner it was abolished the better. 
Oliver Cromwell was a great man, and the 
memory of our great men was a sacred in- 
heritance. To treat him as a tyrant and 
impostor was, he had thought, a symptom 
of a bygone period. A literary man of 
celebrity had recently collected his letters 
and written a sketch of his life, and it was 
thought, had rescued his fame from those 
who had calumniated him. As Lord Pro- 
tector, England never had a greater or 
more powerful ruler than the man who had 
extended his protecting hand to our ¢o- 
religionists on the Continent. The hon. 
Gentleman who had contended that Oliver 
Cromwell ought not to have a statue, was 
an ardent admirer and defender of the pa- 
ternal Government that prevailed in the 
Eternal City. [Sir Gzoree Bowrer: 
Hear, hear!] That hon. Gentleman was 
the champion of the most execrable system 
of Government that now prevailed on the 
face of the earth, exeept, perhaps, that of 
Naples. He trusted that the insurreetion 
that had broken ont in Sicily would spread 
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to the mainland, and that an end would be 
put to the system of Government now pre- 
vailing in Naples. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE remarked, that 
Oliver Cromwell was not a Sovereign, and 
no such office as Lord Protector was known 
to the laws of England. He had been 
looking to the statutes of the Parliament 
of Oliver Cromwell, and he found that the 
onth of allegiance wes abolished, and the 
oath ordered to be taken by any freeman 
admitted to his freedom was that he would 
be ** faithful to the Commonwealth.” An 
aneestor of his had been legal adviser to 
General Monk, and he was of opinion that 
Oliver Cromwell never had been legally, 
properly, or in any sense Sovereign of this 
eountry. He had heen head of the Com- 
monwealth, and he trusted that his statue 
would not be placed among those of British 
Sovereigns. Let his statue be placed else- 
where, among those of the very greatest 
men that England had ever possessed ; but 
there were many considerations that ren- 
dered it highly improper to place his statue 
among the crowned heads, 

Mr. COWPER said, he hoped that on 
the 3rd of August, and at that hour (mid- 
night), the House would not enter into a 
discussion upon Oliver Cromwell. The 
Fine Arts’ Commission had recommended 
that certain portions of the building should 
contain statues of the Sovereigns of this 
country. The Report of the Commission 
did not, however, give a list of them ; and 
different opinions had been expressed as to 
whether Oliver Cromwell was to be reckon- 
ed to have been during his supreme rule 
one of the Sovereigns of this country. 
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The question did not, however, press for | 
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made no such advance. A similar rale 
had been adopted by the Fine Arts Com. 
mission; their practice being to give the 
artist a sum of money when the cartoon was 
completed, and before the painting was ex. 
ecuted on the wall. Mr. Herbert was to 
receive £6,000 for four pictures which ‘he 
had in hand. He had already received 
£3,500; and, although he had executed 
very little on the wall, he had given three 
or four years of intense labour to the com- 
position of these works, and had produced 
very noble cartoons, which were of them- 
selves worth all the money. They could 
not deal with men of artistic genius, who 
threw their whole souls into their work, as 
with a contractor for a building, who was 
limited in respect to the time in which he 
should finish his contract. Mr. Herbert 
had devoted himself exclusively to these 
Pictures, and had refused other orders, 
being anxious to produce something which 
should be worthy of the place in which 
it was to be put, and hand his name 
down to posterity. To tie him down, 
therefore, as to the time, would be to 
deprive themselves of the benefit of his 
sustained thought and study. So, again, 
with Mr. Maclise, who, though perhaps he 
had not advanced quite so rapidly in his 
work as might have been anticipated, had 
yet bestowed immense labour upon it, and 
was executing paintings that would uphold 
his great reputation. Mr. Dyce might not 
have devoted himself to his work so exclu- 
sively as Mr. Herbert and Mr. Maclise; but 
he also had finished his cartoon, which was 
the result of great labour and skill, With 
regard to the Tudor portraits, they might 
be obnoxious to those who were exela- 
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a decision, because the proposition of | sively devoted to the Classic period; but 


the Fine Arts’ Commission was that the 
artists should begin with the later So- 
vereigns, William IV. and George IV., 
and go backwards. Proceeding in that 
manner, at the rate of two Sovereigns a 
year, a considerable time would elapse 
before they reached the Commonwealth. 
The artists who were to execute these sta- 
tues were Mr. Thornycroft and Mr. Theed. 
The Fine Arts’ Commission was composed 
of men whose names would carry the great- 
est weight on such subjects; and upon their 
recommendations this Vote was framed. It 
was usual for private individuals, who gave 
commissions to painters, to pay them a 
sum of money at the commencement of 
their work, and another sum at its conclu- 
sion. This enabled them to obtain their 
pictures for a less amount than if they 


Mr. Coningham 





they had been copied very carefully from 
valuable foriginals ; and their production 
had been useful in forming a school of 
young artists, whom it was desirable to 
accustom to minute and faithful drawing. 
With regard to the state of the cash ba- 
lanee, to which an hon. Member (Mr. A. 
Smith) had referred, there was, on the 
31st of March, 1859, £96,000 in the Ex- 
chequer, and taking, also, what was in the 
Paymaster-general and Sub-aceountant’s 
hands, that gave £107,000 standing to 
the credit of the new Houses of Parlia- 
ment. The important thing was to know 
how far the balance was available. It was 
clearly available for the purposes to whieh 
it was devoted; and it would lead to the 
greatest irregularity and confusion in the 
accounts, if the residue of the Vote of last 
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year were mixed up with the present vote. 
The right course was to pay over any un- 
expended sum to the Consolidated Fund. 
He thought it very convenient to have 
placed under a single head all the various 
items of expenditure upon the Houses of 
Parliament. During the first year of his | 
term of office, the present Speaker lived in 
his own house, to which his own stables 
were attached. It was only lately that 
the official residence had been occupied 
by that right hon. Gentleman ; and that} 
it beeame necessary to provide stables | 
for him. That arrangement was desir- | 
able on the score of economy, and it) 
was proposed to purchase a site for the | 
purpose in the neighbourhood of the House. | 
He did not think the House would consider | 
the sum placed in the Estimates too high | 
for a site in that neighbourhood, where | 
sites were very expensive. Due economy | 
would be observed in the erection of the | 
stable; and he would be prepared after- | 
wards to give a detailed account of the 
expenditure. 

Mr. RIDLEY said, that as regarded 
the items for portraits of British Sovereigns, 
he hoped that if they were to proceed, they 
would begin at that period of our history 
when the Sovereigns engaged by statutes 
to defend the rights of their subjects, and 
he believed that the fresco on which Mr. 
Herbert was engaged would exceed in 
merit any we had ever seen in Italy. 

Mr. SPOONER said, he thought it was 
time they came to a vote. He should 
therefore move that the £4,000 for divers 
works be totally omitted. They had al- 
ready spent too much money about the 
lobbies of that House, and among the items 
included in the Vote he would reduce was 
the sum of £1,600 for statues. He could 
by no means give his consent to enter upon 
a new course of expenditure, which he 
considered this to be. Another item was 
the two sums of £600 for what was going 
on in the corridors, 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, that the Vote 
should be taken first upon the first item 
of the £1,600 ‘or the two statues of Wil- 
liam LV. and George IV. 

Mr. GREGORY said, he would cer- 
tainly Vote for the reduction, Had it 
been proposed to commence with our early 
monarchs, some scope might have been 
given to the fanev and genius of the artist, 
but with all his loyalty to the [louse of 
Brunswick, he must protest against pigtails 
and pigtail statues, He trusted they would 
hot continue encumbering the corridors of 
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Parliament with statues which had cost a 
great deal of money, which were no credit 
to the country, and which had already 
drawn down ridicule on the ornamentation 
of the House. 

Mr, AYRTON said, he hoped, with a 
view to reason, propriety, and the interests 
of art, that this matter would be recon- 
sidered. So far as the wish to convert 
Oliver Cromwell into a Sovereign was con- 
cerned, he was afraid there was no_possi- 
bility of giving it effect, inasmuch as no 
process of reasoning could alter the fact 
that he was not a Sovereign. He would 
further observe that, considering how much 
more than one of our monarchs cost us in 
their lifetime, £800 a piece did not seem 
so large a sum to expend upon erecting 
statues of them when dead ; but before a 
project of that nature was sanctioned by 
the Ilouse, the Government ought to bring 
to bear upon it more intelligent considera. 
tion than it was evident they had done. 
Ion. Members ought to know what was 
to be the character of the works for which 
the Vote was asked—whether they were 
to be in the medisval style of art; for if 
so he thought it would be found that the 
House was sick of works of that deserip- 
tion, as represented by the miserable 
images which were stuck upon the walls of 
the House of Lords. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or ree EXCHE.- 
QUER said, the Committee were very na- 
turally alarmed at the idea of assenting to 
a scheme to erect statues to the very for- 
midable number of English Sovereigns, 
He would admit that much consideration 
was desirable before they pledged them- 
selves to so Jarge an expenditure as would 
be requisite in order to carry out that ob- 
ject. He begged, at the same time, to 
remind the Committee that the effect of 
passing the Vote as it stodd would simply 
be to sancticn the erection of statues to 
two of our latest Sovereigns, and that they 
would not in any way be bound by taking 
that course to proceed with the whole se- 
ries, if hereafter it should be deemed ex. 
pedient to stop at a certain point. He 
might add, that he was assured by his 
right hon, Friend the First Commissioner 
of Works that the architectural arrange- 
ments to be made in connection with those 
statues would not require that more than 
four of them should be erected. In reply 
to the appeal which had been made to bim 
to resist any further expenditure in the 
direction which was proposed by the Vote, 
he would merely observe that, while he did 
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not hesitate to admit that the ornamenta- 
tion of the Houses of Parliament had been 
in many instances enormously and ludi- 
crously overdone, yet a distinction might 
very properly be drawn between works of 
art and those which were purely of an or- 
namental character. As Mr. Herbert had 
been alluded to in the conrse of the discus- 
sion, he might state that he was of his own 
knowledge aware that that Gentleman had 
devoted the great bulk of his time for some 
years past to the collection of materials 
and the institution of inquiries with the 
view of rendering the work on which he 
was engaged as accurate as possible ; and 
that he had, moreover —and no doubt 
something of the same kind must have oc- 
curred in the case of Mr. Dyee—left seve- 
ral private commissions unexeeuted for the 
last twelve years, in consequence of the 
earnestness with which his attention was 
directed to the one great task whick he 
had undertaken in connection with the 
Houses of Parliament. 

Mr. DANBY SEYMOUR reminded the 
right hon. Gentleman that the words con- 
tained in the Vote were ‘‘ for the purpose | 
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of erecting statues to the British Sove- | 


reigns in series ;’’ so that, if the present 
Vote were agreed to, and two statues as | 
the result erected, 
find it extremely difficult to halt in the 
course on which they would have entered, 
or to refuse their consent to Votes for the 
completion of the series in future years. 
With regard to the fresco paintings on the 
execution of which Mr. Herbert was em- 
ployed, there could be no doubt that a 
good deal of time and labour had been ex- 
pended upon them by that Gentleman, 
while Mr. Dyce had not, he thought, done 
so well in these respects as the House had 
aright to anticipate. But, be that as it 
might, our great painters of the present 
day were not, he should contend, able to 
complete works in fresco fit to adorn the 
walls of the Llouses of Parliament; the fact 
being that those which had already been 
placed there had better be erased. The 
only fresco, indeed, executed in this coun- 
try which he believed likely to last as a 
great work of art was that of Mr. Watts. 
Mr. COWPER said, that the original 
intention was to have statues of the whole 
series of English Sovereigns, beginning 
with Egbert and Canute. Since thas pro- 
posal was made in the year 1845 the opin- 
ion of the House and the Government kad 
changed, and it was now intended to have 
only four statues, one at each corner of the 
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Royal Gallery. Under these circumstances 
he should be willing to withdraw this item 
with the view of considering whether some 
selection of Sovereigns could not be made 
which would be generally acceptable to the 
House. 
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Motion made, and Question, 

«“ That the item of £1,600, for Statues of Bri- 
tish Sovereigns in series, to be placed in various 
parts of the interior of the Palace of Westmin- 
ster, be omitted from the proposed Vote.” 

Put, and agreed to. 

Mr. SPOONER moved the omission 
from the Vote of the sum of £1,200 for 
the Lords’ and Commons’ corridors. 

Mr. EDWIN JAMES said, he thought 
that, after the candid manner in which 
the right hon. Gentleman had treated the 
House, it would hardly be fair to reject 
this item. If it was agreed to, they might 
| have a picture of Oliver Cromwell before 
| they had a statue of George IV. 





| Motion made, and Question put, 

| That the item of £1,200, for Fresco Paintings 
| in the Peers’ and C vmmons’ Corridors, be omitted 
| from the proposed Vote.” 


The Committee divided : :—Ayes 44; 
Noes 67 : Majority 23. 


again 


| Original Question, as amended, 


proposed, 

“ That a sum, not exceeding £37,997, be grant- 
| ed to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge for Works 
and Expenses at the New ‘Houses of Parliament, 
to the 31st day of March, 1861.” 

Mr. CHILDERS said, that on the 31st 
of Marek, 1859, there was in the Exehe- 
quer a balance of £25,000 upon this Vote. 
There was now, in addition, the whole of 
last year’s Vote. He wished to know whe- 
ther the Government had surrendered any 
part of that balance ? 

Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY asked 
whether the accounts for the building of 
the Houses of Parliament were now closed 
and settled, He wished to know whether 
all the debts were paid, and, if not, the 
amount of those which were outstanding, 
distinguishing between the money whieh 
was still in the Exchequer and that which 
had been drawn out and issued to the Pay- 
office. 

Mr. LAING said, itwas an entire mistake 
to suppose that because a balance remained 
over from one year to the other it could be 
applied to any purpose other than that-for 
whieh it had been voted. These unex- 
pended balances were either spent for the 
purpose for which they had been voted, or, 
according to the usual course, if it were 
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found at the end of three years that the 
amount was not required, it was considered 
as forfeited, and was surrendered back into 
the Exchequer. Without inquiring into 
the particular items, he could not under- 
take to state the exact sum which remained 
in the Exchequer, or had been issued to 
the Pay-office ; but he was able to say 
generally that the whole expenditure on 
the Houses of Parliament had been as 
nearly as possible completed. The Com- 
mittee appointed during the Session to in- 
vestigate the accounts had recommended a 
very material improvement, which consisted 
in printing along with the Estimates the 
amount of the unexpended balances, and 
he would take care that the suggestion 
should be faithfully acted upon. 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH said, the 
explanation of the hon. Gentleman the Se- 
eretary to the Treasury, as far as it went, 
was satisfactory ; but he had not answered 
the exact question addressed to him. He 
found in the Estimates sums taken for par- 
ticular objects last year, and other sums 
for similar purposes were included in this 
year’s accounts, though not a single penny 
had been drawn on account of these items 
in the meantime. He wished to know out 
of what funds these amounts had been 
paid. £7,600 was voted last year for 
casual and internal repairs; only £5,000 
was asked for this year, but not a single 
sixpence of the former amount had been 
drawn. In the same way £4,900 was 
taken last year for warming and ventilating, 
and £4,300 was asked for this year, 
though the amouut voted last year remained 
untouched. For the supply of gas £5,000 
was now required, though £5,800 granted 
last year was still unexpended. These 
sums must all have been paid out of the 
unexpended balances of a former year, and 
what he objected to was, that the Govern- 
ment should ask for money for the same 
purpose for which they already had funds 
in their hands. 

Mr. COWPER said, the Estimates were 
often not voted till August, though the 
financial year began in April, and in the 
interval it was requisite that the amount 
should be paid out of the unexpend- 
ed balances of the previous year. The ac- 
counts were then got into order again by 
voting in the Estimate sums which had al- 
ready been so paid out of those balances. 

Sir JOHN SHELLEY said, he thought 
the question might safely be left in the 
hands of the Government, after the precau- 
tion which the Committee had adopted and 
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the assurance given by the Secretary to 
the Treasury. 

Mr. SPOONER said, he had been very 
much astonished to find that the cost of 
fuel, gas, and lighting for the House of 
Parliament was nearly £10,000 a year. 
Having applied to Mr. Goldsworthy Guraey 
for an explanation, he found that this out- 
lay was not consequent on the new scheme 
of ventilation, but was mainly due to the 
quantity of fuel burnt to counteract the 
bad system of chimneys, by which every 
one of the residences connected with the 
House was completely spoiled. He wished 
to know whether it was not possible to de- 
vise some plan by which the annual con- 
sumption of £2,000 worth of fuel, merely 
to make a draught, might be rendered un- 
necessary. 

Mr. COWPER said, he had given much 
consideration to the subject, and he had 
asked Mr. Goldsworthy Gurney to make a 
Report on the best mcans of getting rid of 
the smoke. He entertained great hopes 
of a successful result. 

Mr. CHILDERS asked, out of what 
fund the salary of the superintendent of 
warming and lighting, which did not fall 
due till October or January, and which 
ought to be taken out of the Vote for the 
year, had been defrayed. 

Sm GEORGE BOWYER asked, what 
was to be done with the great bell? It 
had been a perfect nuisance to the whole 
Metropolis, and he hoped would never be 
used again for striking the hours. 

Mr. MALINS said, he trusted that the 
bell would be kept quiet, at all events 
during the sitting of Parliament. 

Mr. COWPER said, the Bill was irre- 
trievably cracked, and he had no propo- 
sition to make with respect to another. 
The quarter bells would be used in future. 

Motion made, and Question put, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £37,997, be gt 
ed to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge for Works 
and Expenses at the New Houses of Parliament, to 
the 31st day of March, 1861.” 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 32 ; 
Noes 60: Majority 28. 

Resolved, 

“That a sum, not exéeeding £37,997, be grant- 
ed to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge for Works 
and Expenses at the New Houses of Parliament 
to the 3lst day of March, 1861.” 

House resumed. 

Resolution to be reported on Monday 
next ; Committee to sit again on Monday 
next. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
. Three o’clock till Monday next. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, August 6, 1860. 


Minorss.] Royal Assent—Court of Queen’s 
Bench Act Amendment; Inclosure (No. 2): 
Universities and College Estates; Friendly 
Societies Act Amendment; Isle of Man Har- 
bours; Dominica Hurricane Loan; Local 
Boards of Health, &c.; Jews Act Amendment ; 
Census (Ireland); Census (England); Adul- 
teration of Food or Drink ; Queen’s Prison ; 
Highways (South Wales); Manchester Cathe- 
dral Church; Postage (Army and Navy); 
Medical Act (1858) Amendment; Highway 
Rates Act Continuance ; Burial Grounds (Ire- 
land) Act (1856) Amendment; Criminal Lu- 
natic Asylum ; Nuisances Removal and Diseases 
Prevention; Heritable Securities, &c. (Scot- 
land); Turnpike Acts Continuance; Bank of 
Ireland (No. 2); Sheriff Court Houses (Scot- 
land); Common Law Procedure (Ireland) Act 
(1853) Amendment ; Copyhold and Inclosure 
Commissions, &c.; Turnpike Trusts Arrange- 
ments ; Municipal Corporations (Ireland) Act 
Amendment ; Augmentation of Small Bene- 
fices (Ireland) ; Infants’ Marriage Act Amend- 
ment ; Bleaching and Dyeing Works; Regis- 
tration of Births, &c. (Scotland); Ionian Is- 
lands (Marriages). 


LAND, LOAN, AND ENFRANCHISEMENT 
COMPANY’S ACT (MISTAKE RECTI- 
FYING) BILL. 

RESOLUTION OF URGENCY. SECOND READING. 


The Standing Orders relative to Private 
Bills, and also Standing Orders, Nos. 37 
and 38, considered (according to Order) 
and dispensed with. 

Lorp REDESDALE moved to resolve, 


“That inasmuch as the Mistake in the Num- 
ber of One Section referred to in another Section 


_which the Bill is intended to rectify would, if not 


remedied, render inoperative an important Provi- 
sion in the Act; #md such Mistake arose from an 
Amendment made on the Third Reading of the 
Bill in this House, by which Two Sections were 
struck out; the Circumstances which render Le- 
gislation on the Subject of the same expedient are 
of such recent Occurrence, the Bill having only re- 
ceived the Royal Assent on the 23rd Day of July 
last, as to render the immediate Consideration of 
the same necessary.” 

Resolution agreed to. 

Bill read 2* (uccording to Order). 

Committee negatived. 

Bill read 3*, and passed, and sent to the 
Commons. 


TENURE AND IMPROVEMENT OF LAND 
(IRELAND) BILL. 
REPORT OF AMENDMENTS. 


Amendments Reported (according to 
order). 


{LORDS} 


of Land (Ireland) Bill, 6882 


Eart GRANVILLE moved to insert 
the following Clause :— 


“ Every Annuity created in pursuance of this 
Part of this Act shall be a Charge on the Lands 
comprised in the Order, having, unless the Judge 
otherwise order, Priority over all existing and fu- 
ture Estates, Interests, and Incumbrances, with 
the Exception of Quit-rents and other Charges 
incident to Tenure, Tithe Commutation, Rent- 
charges, and any Charges created under any Act 
authorizing Advances of Public Money, or under 
any Act creating Charges in respect of Improve- 
ments on Lands and passed before this Act, with 
the Exception also in Cases where the Lands 
placed in Settlement are subject toa Fee-farm 
Rent or held of a superior Landlord under a Lease 
reserving Rent of such Fee-farm Rent or Rent 
reserved as aforesaid; but the Judge shall. have 
power to postpone the said Annuity to any Charge 
or Incumbrance which he shall think proper to 
specify in the Order.” 


Tue Marquess or WESTMEATH de- 
nounced this measure as ex post facto le- 
gislation of the most unjust character. It 
would displace the man who had lent his 
money upon land for valuable consider- 
ation, by putting him at the foot of the 
list of encumbrancers, instead of at the 
head of it. 

Viscount DUNGANNON concurred in 
the objections which had been taken to the 
Bill, which he thought unealled for and 
mischievous. 

Eart GRANVILLE was understood to 
defend the measure. 

THe Marquess or BATH pointed out 
the disadvantageous position in which the 
jointure holder would be placed by these 
provisions. 

Tne Margvess or CLANRICARDE 
said, the object of the Bill being the im- 
provement of land, its effect would natu- 
rally be to increase the value of the secu- 
rity of the jointure holder and all the other 
parties concerned. If that were not 80, 
the measure ought not to be passed at all. 

After a few words from the Earl of 
DonovGHMore and the Lorp CHANCELLOR, 

On Question, Whether the said Clause 
shall be there inserted ? 

Their Lordships divided :—Contents 36; 
Not-Contents 4: Majority 32. 

Clause agreed to. 

Tue Marquess or WESTMEATH pro- 
posed the addition of words, in Clause 25, 
after the word ‘‘ husbandry,’’ to prevent 
the tenant from taking two white crops off 
the land successively. The Bill contemp- 





| lated improved husbandry, and the inser- 
‘tion of words to that effect would tend) at 
least to show what was not good husbandry. 
| Tue LORD CHANCELLOR anid, the 


| 
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effect of the words would be to sanction 
every other violation of good husbandry. 
On Question, Zesolved in the negative. 
Further Amendments made. The Bill 
to be read 3* To-morrow. 


TRAMWAYS (IRELAND) BILL. 
COMMITTEE, 


House in Committee (According 
Order). 

Tue Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
mentioned one or two alterations made in 
accordance with the recommendations of 
the Select Committee which he did not 
consider improvements. By one clause, 
whent he Lord Lieutenant had authorized 
the abandonment of a railway, under cer- 
tain circumstances, any land which the pro- 
moters might have taken should be at the 
disposal of the county, to be used for pub- 
lic roads and highways, if desirable ; and 
if it were not desired so to use it, it was 
to revert to the owner. By another clause 
the power of taking land without the con- 
sent of the owner was limited to a depth 
of three feet at the side of any existing 
road, 

After a few words from the Marquess 
of Sauispury and Lord REDESDALE, 

Amendments made. The Report there- 
of to be received on Thursday next. 


to 


SYRIA.—QUESTION. 


Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY said: 
My Lords, this morning I wrote to the no- 
ble Lord the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, intimating that I should 
take the liberty of putting to him a Question 
relative to the state of things now existing 
in Syria, ‘and I forwarded a copy of the 
Question which I shall now read to the 
House :— 

“Ts it to be understood that the force sent to 
Syria on the present occasion is to be employed 
solely for the purpose of maintaining the peace of 
the country, and that the authorities in command 
are not to interfere directly or indirectly in the 
administration of the civil and religious affairs, 
affecting either Moslems or Christians, of the 
Turkish Government.” 


Perhaps your Lordships will allow me to 
assign one or two reasons why I have 
thought it necessary to ask this question. 
I will not disguise that my desire to obtain 
an answer arises from the insuperable 
distrust I feel towards His Majesty the 
Emperor of the French, and from the great 
fear which I. and others entertain that 
the wise and vigorous policy in the mat- 
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Question. 690 
ter of religious liberty, instituted by Lord 
Stratford de Redeliffe through his influence 
over the Ottoman Porte, might be dis- 
turbed at the present moment. Your 
Lordships are, no doubt, aware that, act+ 
ing under the influence of Lord Stratford 
de Redcliffe, at that time Minister at Con- 
stantinople, the Sultan made very large 
concessions to the Christians—and indeed 
to the Turks—in the matter of religious 
liberty; and there are now in the Turkish 
Empire large numbers of persons falling 
away from the Greek and Latin Churehes, 
and some even from the body of Moslems. 
These persons, who are called Seceders, 
and are also known by the name of Pro- 
selytes, are acquiring very considerable 
influence and power ; the Sultan has con- 
ferred on them very great privileges; they 
have a recognized status, and are consider- 
ed one of the denominations under the pro- 
tection of his Government, They have 
likewise a representative, with free access 
to the person of the Governor, to complain 
of any grievances they may experience. 
This has operated so largely, particularly 
in Constantinople, that religious liberty is 
making very considerable progress. I 
was in conversation, not long ago, with the 
son of a man, a converted Moslem, who 
has in Constantinople a large chapel where 
between 300 and 400 worshippers attend 
every Sunday, principally Mussulmans 
who have embraced the Christian religion. 
As contrasted with the old condition of 
Constantinople this is a eonsiderable 
change. An American missionary, the 
Rev. Mr. Dickenson, writes ;—‘‘ The Bible 
is sold openly in the streets and in their 
mosques side by side with their Koran.” 
There have been established in Syria a 
great many congregations of a similar 
description, and I believe your Lordships 
will perceive, on examination, that the 
Turkish Government, though weak, is not 
insincere, and that the Turkish Central Go- 


| yernment does desire that reforms, and 


particularly religious reforms, should be 
earried into effect. But there is a large 
reactionary party—the old Mussulman 
party—who are, in a great measure, the 
authors of the present disturbances. That 
reactionary party must be overthrown, and 
must not receive any extraneous assistance 
arising out of the peculiar difficulties of 
the present time, and the agency now 
employed to put down those outrages. A 
very curious fact is this, that the Druses, 
although in hostility to the Maronites, are 
not hostile to them as Christians. They 
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are hostile to the Maronites as neighbours 
with whom for a long time they have had 
grievances and quarrels ; but it is a re- 
markable fact that the Druses show no op- 
position to Christians as such, Although 
when their blood is up and they are in 
conflict they do not draw distinctions 
between different sects, yet to the Chris- 
tians, as such, they have no hostility. In 


proof of that I will read a letter from one 
of the most eminent American mission- 
aries, who writing in February from the 
now famous Deir-el-Kammar, says :-— 


“The Druses appear immovable, but very use- 
ful, in the Providence of God, on account of 
their opening the door for Christian schools, and 
blunting the edge of persecution. It is very diffi- 
cult to effect an entrance where they do not form | 
a portion of the population. They are the instru- 
ments of good to others, often scree ning Protes- 
tants and ‘defending their doctrines. 





1 am satisfied that we must do nothing and | 
allow nothing to be done that will in any | 
way disturb the great progress which the 
principle of religious liberty, and more par- 
ticularly the advancement of pure Chris- 
tianity, are now making through those vast | 
regions. Depend upon it the proper solu- 
tion of that great Turkish Question is this, 
that the people should be civilized under 
the operation of the Christian faith, and | 
made qualitied to carry on their own Go- 
vernment independent of any external pres- | 
sure or assistance. But, this being my 
decided opinion, I do not believe that the | 
policy which will be maintained in those | 
regions by the Emperor of the French will | 
be the policy inaugurated by Lord Strat- | 
ford de Redcliffe; and I ground my belief | 
entirely on the fact that we know that for 
many years the activity of the French agents 
has been singularly great. I have it upon 
the testimony of several gentlemen of great 
experience who have just come from those 
parts. One gentleman, who resided more 
than twenty years in the north of Syria, 
told me that the French agents in great 
numbers have been openly declaring that if 
the Mussulmans and members of the Greek 
Church would fall off to the Latin Chureh 
they should receive full and ample protec- 
tion in person and property from His Ma- 
jesty the Emperor of the French, Your 
Lordships must have seen six or seven 
months ago a remarkable account of what 
took place in the island of Candia, where 
nearly 40,000 persons fell away tu the 
Latin Chureb, and it was broadly stated, 
and it has never been contradicted, that it 
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wrong. 





was entirely owing to the solicitations and 


The Earl of Shaftesbury 


Question. 692 
promises of the French agents. When 
these promises are made so largely—when 
is openly said that all who fall off to the 
Latin Church shall receive full protection 
for their persons and property from. the 
Emperor of the French, and when 6,000 
French troops go alone, unattended by the 
troops of any other Power—when French 
troops appear to be the sole instrument for 
the maintenance of peace and order, and 
the only meaus of protecting person and 
property in those parts. I maintain that 
much is done to establish French influence 
in the East, and to convince the people that 
the French Emperor, though a unit in 
ereation, is equal to the whole creation. 


'The people will fall off by hundreds and 


by thousands to the Latin Church, and I 


| believe a policy will be inaugurated whieh 


| will lead not only to the confirmation of 
the French power in those parts, but, it 
may be, to the complete suppression— 
knowing how these things are done in an 
underhand and sinister way—of that reli- 
gious liberty which is now beginning to 


dawn so happily in all parts of the Turkish 


tmpire. I do; not wish to express any 
opinion whether intervention be right or 
Certain it is that intervention 
must take place if these atrocities were to 
continue. It would be contrary to every 


| principle of humanity and religion for us 


to stand by and allow these people to tear 
‘each other to pieces; but all I hope is, 
that in earrying out our intervention due 
| precautions will be taken to guard against 
the consequences of a restless and intrigu- 
ing policy. The noble Earl then put his 
Question. 

Lorp WODEHOUSE said, that the 
best explanation of the objects with which 
this intervention was undertaken was to 
read the lst Article of the Protocol just 
drawn up at Paris, and which provided 
that **a body of European troops, which 
may be increased to 12,000, shall be sent 
to Syria to contribute to the re-establish- 
ment of tranquillity.’’ That was the ob- 
ject of sending those troops ; and he could 
assure the noble Earl that, exeept so far 
as might be absolutely necessary in order 
to carry out that object, there was not the 
slightest intention of interfering with the 
civil or religious administration of the pro- 
vince. A Commission was to proceed ‘to 
Syria, and would receive instructions as 
to the inquiry to be instituted with regard 
to the crimes and outrages which hed 
been committed, and the punishment of 
those guilty of them, But those instrue- 
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Question. 694 


tions had not been finally agreed upon, } jealousies, which it would be absurd for us 
and therefore he could not give the noble | to shrink from avowing that we, as well as 


Rarl a distinct answer. The noble Earl 
had made a variety of remarks about re- 
ligious liberty in the Turkish Empire, and 
the jealousy with which we ought to regard 


world. Now, without denying the effect 
which the peculiar religious influences ex- 
ereised by France and Russia might have 
in creating a political influence, he (Lord 
Wodehouse) could not help remarking that 
it would not be presenting to the Turks a 
very creditable specimen of our Christianity, 


jealousy of each other to interfere with 
any proceedings they might adopt, in the 
present condition of Syria, to restore peace 
and order, and to promote the civilization 
of that country. With regard to Candia, 
it was unfortunately true that the popula- 
tion there and throughout the Levant gene- 
rally, whatever their religious forms, re- 
garded their religion more as a means of 


obtaining political protection than as a re- | 
ligion to be cultivated for its own sake. | 


And although it was also true that there 
had been a considerable increase of Pro- 
testants throughout the Turkish Empire, 
yet they too might, in some cases, have 
been actuated by the desire of obtaining 
similar advantages. With regard to the 
object of the present intervention in Syria, 
and the mode of carrying that object into 


effect, he trusted his noble Friend would | 


be satisfied with the assurance that there 
was no intention to interfere with the civil 
and religious administrations. He did not 
mean to say that in no possible case would 


anything be done which could have the | 
appearance, when strictly considered, of | 
interfering in the civil and religious affairs | 


of the country; because, with a body of 
foreign troops in the country, it would be 
difficult to give such a pledge ; but the ob- 
ject of sending these troops was truthfully 
defined in the paragraph of the protocol 
he had read—to contribute to the re-esta- 
blishment of tranquillity in the province. 
Tue Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
said, he should feel deep and sincere re- 
gret if he could believe that it was the 


final determination of the Government to | 
limit our intervention to the restoration of | 


immediate tranquillity and the mere pun- 
ishment of a few individuals. He asked 
what there was to prevent the interfercnee 
of the European Powers in a way that 
would tend to civiliae that country--what 


was there tu prevent it, except those very | 





others, felt? The first step had indeed 
been taken by the convention and meeting 
of Plenipotentiaries at Paris, and it would 


be impossible for the great Powers of Eu- 
the French influence in those parts of the | 


rope to be content with limiting their in- 
tervention to the object that had now 
been stated. He had often heard in that 
House and elsewhere, extreme horror ex- 


pressed at violent acts of revolutionists; 
_and he always lamented the occurrence of 


outrages or of civil wars; but what were 
o 


|all such deeds in a country undergoing a 
if the Christian Powers were to allow their | 


revolution compared with the massacres 
that had taken place in Syria? He ven- 
tured to say that in the Reign of Terror, 
during the French Revolution, so many 
persons were not put to death by the re- 
volutionary rulers or mobs in any two 
years in Paris, as there appeared to have 
been in Syria in two weeks, according to 
the accounts in the newspapers. After 
their diplomatists had interfered in every 
way with the Government of Turkey—after 
they had engaged in a sanguinary war in 
its defence—the European Powers would, 
if they limited their intervention to the 
purposes that had been mentioned, be abdi- 
cating the high position they held in this 
world, and would violate the duties which 
they owed to mankind and the Creator. 
He did think that the English Parliament 
before it separated ought to make it known 
to Europe that it was prepared to look the 
difficulty in the face, and that while it 
would uphold the suzerainty of the Sultan, 
it, at the same time, would insist upon 
having real securities and effectual guaran- 
tees against the recurrence of such horrible 
events. It was absurd to talk of the ne- 
cessity of respecting the independence of 
the Porte. The Sultan was now avowedly 
unable to maintain peace and order among 
his own subjects, and had, as appeared by 
the protocol, appealed to us for assistance. 
It was vain, therefore, to talk of respect- 
ing his independence, and if the other 
Powers interfered, they had a right to de- 
mand that precautions sheuld be taken, 
and guarantees given against the peace of 
the world being endangered year after year 
by these oceurrences. If they did not do 
that, the next outbreak might take place 
at a more inopportune moment, and we 
migkt be eailed upon either to surrender 
all our influence in the East, or to undere 
take some desperate and calamitous war. 
Ile had read in a newspaper that the Sul- 
tan had consented to a joint interveution, 
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beeause of the fear of otherwise exciting 
war between France and England. Now, 
did any one suppose that France and Eng- 
land would go to war for the sake of Tur- 
key; or for the sake of upholding the Ma- 
homedan power in the East? If we went 
to war about Turkey it would be because 
of our jealousy of some great Power. It 
would be a disgrace to us, if, after sending 
a Commissioner to Syria, we allowed such 
scenes as had been described again to take 
place there, especially as what we had al- 
ready done was utterly inconsistent with 
our considering Turkey a great Power, or 
the Sultan a really independent Sovereign. 
The best plan would be for the European 
Powers to come to an understanding among 
themselves and settle how Turkey should 
be treated, not perhaps with a view to its 
partition, but with the object of preventing 
a recurrence of events the repetition of 
which would be a disgrace to the Powers 
which had interfered in the affairs of that 
country. 


House adjourned at Half past Six 
o’clock, till To-morrow, Half 
past Ten o’closk, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, August 6, 1860. 


Minvutes.] New Memser Sworn.—For Stafford 
Borough, Thomas Sidney, esquire. 
2° Plea on Indictments. 
3° Refreshment Houses and Wine Licences (Ire- 
land). 


THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. H, BERKELEY said, he wished 
to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether, in consequence of the failure of 
the Atlantic Telegraph Company in their 
attempt to lay down a submarine line to 
America, the Agreement entered into be- 
tween them and Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment has not become void; and whether 
the Government will be prepared to enter- 
tain applications from other parties willing 
to undertake the same enterprise, subject 
to the conditions set forth in the Report 
of the Select Committee on ‘* Packet and 
Telegraphic Contracts ’’ which have been 
recently affirmed by the House ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, with reference to the first 


The Marquess of Clanricarde 


{COMMONS} 


Question. 696, 


part of the Question of his hon. Friend, 
that he was not aware that the agreement 
with the Atlantic Telegraph Company had 
become void in point of law, but it was 
certainly inoperative, and might perhaps 
be regarded as void for all practical pur. 
poses. With reference to the latter part 
of his hon. Friend’s Question, he wished 
to state, for fear of being misunderstood, 
that there was nothing of an exclusive 
character in the agreement with the Com- 
pany, and that it would have been com- 
petent for the Government to enter into 
contracts with any other individuals. in 
regard to the same subject-matter, even 
though the arrangement with the Atlanti¢ 
Telegraph Company had taken practical 
effect. As to the willingness of the Go- 
vernment to entertain applications from 
other parties willing to undertake the same 
enterprise, he had no reason to suppose 
from any applications received at the Trea- 
sury, that any other parties would be will. 
ing to enter into an agreement of a nature 
similar to that which was made with the 
Atlantic Telegraph Company—namely, an 
agreement contingent on the actual success 
and efficiency of the line. He did not say 





| that the Government were not prepared to 


| entertain such applications, but at the same 

time what had taken place had its lessons 
} for the Government, and in the present 
| state of enterprises connected with the 
| deep-sea telegraph, and considering the 
very limited amount of success which had 
| attended them, it would assuredly be the 
'duty of the Government to receive new 
| applications with great caution, and not to 
}accede to them except after mature de- 
liberation. 


SCOTCH HERRING FISHERIES, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. CAIRD said, he wished to ask the 
Lord Advocate, when it is the intention of 
Government to appoint a Commission to 
inquire into the state of the Seotch Her- 
ring Fisheries ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE replied that 
it was the intention of Government to issue 
a Commission on the subject, but he could 
not state the precise time when the ap- 
pointment would be made. 


ABD-EL-K ADER.—QUESTION, 


Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he 
would beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, Whether lie has now 
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yeceived official information that Abd-el- 
Kader, by his active and courageous exer- 
tions, saved the lives of a large number— 
said to be several thousands—of the Chris- 
tian inhabitants of Damascus, who would 
otherwise undoubtedly have been massa- 
cred; and, if so, whether it would not be 
generous and sound policy on the part of 
this Country that we should make some 
public acknowledgment of such services, 
as an example and encouragement to the 
cause of humanity in those countries ? 

Lorpv JOHN RUSSELL said, the only 
oficial allusion to this subject which he 
found in the despatches lately received was 
contained in these words :— 

“Tt is notorious that for some days the Alge- 
rines of his Highness the Emir Abd-el-Kader 
saved from the ruins several hundreds before the 
Pasha thought of doing so.” 


He woald put it to the hon. Gentleman 
whether there might not sometimes be an 
abuse of this privilege of asking Questions. 
Almost every day he was in the receipt of 
despatches, the contents of which he had 
to consider, and with respect to which he 
had to concert with his Colleagues the 
course to be pursued, afterwards laying the 
advice of the Government before Her Ma- 
jesty. If, however, hon. Gentlemen came 
down to the House asking Questions about 
despatches which had only just been re- 
ceived, and requesting to know the opinions 
of the Government on the subjects to which 
they referred, it was impossible, with every 
desire to satisfy the curiosity of hon. Gen- 
tlemen, that such questions could be an- 
swered, 


THE STATUTE CRIMINAL LAW CON- 
SOLIDATION BILLS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. AYRTON, in the absence of his 
hon. and Jearned Friend, the Member for 
Marylebone (Mr. Edwin James) said, he 
would beg to ask Mr. Attorney General, 
Whether it is the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Government to proceed with the Bills for 
the consolidation of the Criminal Law, sent 
down from the House of Lords, this Ses- 
sion ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
those Bills had received great considera- 
tion on the part of the Government, who 
had had the advantage of the valuable 
labour of their predecessors, and also of 
the attention given to the subject by the 
Statute Law Commissioners. They had 
been most carefully considered by 2 Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords, and there 
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were no Bills, therefore, that could be more 
confidently recommended to the Honse. 
It was the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Government to submit those Bills to the 
House, and he hoped they might be allowed 
to pass without occupying any very consi- 
derable portion of time. 


CUSTOMS ACTS.—THE PAPER DUTY. 


Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER: Mr. Massey, before I comment 
upon the Resolutions of which notice has 
been given in my name, I may, perhaps, 
do well to explain one or two points of 
detail in the arrangement of those Resolu- 
tions which may have suggested doubts to 
the minds of some hon. Members who are 
not minutely acquainted with the causes of 
that arrangement. It will be observed that 
a variety of articles are specified in the 
Resolutions, and that generally those ar- 
ticles are placed at 16s. per ewt. duty ; 
but there are certain exceptions, the rea- 
sons for which I will briefly state. Upon 
books admitted under treaties of inter- 
national copyriglit—that is, under treaties 
now of considerable standing and not in 
connection with any legislation of the pre- 
sent year—we propose. simply to continue 
the duties to which they are now liable— 
namely, 15s. per ewt. Paper hangings are 
placed in this list at 14s. per ewt., the 
duty to which that article is subject by law 
at this moment; but that law is one of 
recent date, one of the present Session, 
and is one of the arrangements made under 
the Commercial Treaty with France. In 
the same position is pasteboard, which is 
placed at 15s. per ewt., the rate at which 
it was fixed early in the Session in accord- 
ance with the Commercial Treaty. All the 
other items, I think, sufficiently explain 
themselves, and it will be seen that they 
fall within this general view—that whereas 
the Excise duty upon paper chargeable in 
this country is 14s. per ewt. and 5 per cent 
additional, which brings it up to 14s. 8d, 
and a fraction, we propose to add to that 
sum ls. 3}d. by way of compensation to 
our paper-makers for the disadvantages and 
restrictions of the Excise system, so far 
as they can be appreciated, and for the ad- 
vantages which the foreign makers enjoy 
under the Customs laws, so as to make the 
amount as near as possible equivalent to 
stipulations of the 7th Article of the treaty. 
The Committee will have perceived that 
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the Resolution has been divided into two 
Resolutions. Each is an exact counter- 


part of the other, except that generally | 


they relate to importations taking place 
from different countries. The first Reso- 
lution relates to the importations which 
may take place under the treaty with 
France, and the second Resolution gene- 
ralizes the particular arrangement to which 
that treaty binds us, and establishes, should 
it be adopted, one rule for importations from 
all the world. The reason why the Go- 
vernment have divided the propositions will, 
I hope, be sufficiently obvious. There are 
certain considerations, in their view of the 
highest importance, which are applicable 
to the first Resolution exclusively, 1 mean 
those considerations which grow out of the 
recent treaty, and the steps taken by the 
House in relation to that treaty. Those 
considerations have no bearing upon the 
second Resolution, which is a matter of 
pure commercial policy. In consequence 
of the difference of motives which might 
guide the votes of the Committee, the Go- 
vernment thought it would be fair to the 
House to have each subject separately sub- 
mitted to them. 

Now, Sir, the question we have to dis- 
cuss to-night is, in wy opinion, and in the 
opinion of the Government, a very small 
and minute question, either as respects the 
revenue or its effects upon the trade with 
which it is connected. Now, as to revenue, 
only a few thousands a year have been 
levied for duty upon foreign paper, and the 
effect of a diminution on that duty, inas- 
much as it is a differential duty, would be, 
of course, to increase the customs revenue— 
the general revenue—by stimulating con- 
sumption. At the same time, although the 
effect will be favourable to the revenue, I 
shall uot dwell upon it as a matter of im- 
portance, which need weigh materially in 
forming the judgment of the Committee. 
Nor with respect to the particular trade, 
as far as our investigations have led us, 
should we be justified in representing to 
the Committee that we are going, by means 
of this change of the law, to effect a great 
and important revolution in the price of 
this peculiar article of consumption, what- 
ever the exaggerated apprehensions of par- 
ticular classes may anticipate. In speak- 
ing of those exaggerations I amtspeaking 
of nothing peculiar to those classes, but i 
speak of the tone, the feeling, and the ex- 
pectations which have influenced, one after 
another, almost every class of producers in 
this country, and which have led them into 
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successive delusions which nothing but ex. 
perience has sufficed to dissipate. When J 
speak of those anticipations I refer to 
the dismal pictures that are drawn by 
some of the utter ruin that is about to 
befall them. But, Sir, if that ruin is about 


\ to fall upon them, it will only be a proof 


that heretofore they have been taxing 
the British public to an enormous, an un. 
justifiable extent. If these allegations are 
well founded, that is the conclusion to which 
they will force us. But, in truth, I think 
no impartial examiner of this question, whe 
has the advantage of the light which is 
thrown upon it by all previous discussions 
of a similar kind, can possibly believe that 
they are well founded. I think, setting 
mere opinions aside, there are facts—un- 
deniable, indisputable facts — which will 
justify the opinion 1 have expressed. Those 
facts I will presently refer to. But if the 
Government be asked, ** What is it we 
may expect from this disturbance of in- 
terests—what will be the advantage to the 
British public by this change in the law?” 
I say we do not stand minutely or exclu. 
sively upon the advantage which the Bri 
tish public will derive from the change of 
this particular law ; but at the same time 
I believe there will be advantages to cer- 
tain branches of trade, particularly in cer 
tain times of special demand, when the 
consumer of paper will have the very same 
advantage which the consumer of every 
other article has had—namely, the advan- 
tage of calling in, in aid of the productive 
power of his own country, the productive 
power of foreign countries, and thus re 
ducing the undue pressure upon the market 
by resorting to sources where, for the mo- 
ment at least, the article is to be obtained 
upon better terms. But, however small 
this question may be when intrinsically re- 
garded, it is great in connection with prin- 
ciples of high importance. These prinei- 
ples are, in the first, place, pledges which 
we think to be obligations of honour in 
connection with the Commercial Treaty 
with France, and which I will proceed im- 
mediately to explain; and not obligations 
only of honour, but obligations of policy 
also; for this question will be a test of 
the real opinions and convictions of the 
present House of Commons in regard to that 
system of commercial legislation which, 
triumphing over all resistance, has now 
become established in this country, and 
has held out a noble example to the world. 
And again, in connection with these’ prin- 
ciples of policy, I shall have to refer to 
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certain considerations of justice—of justice 
to particular classes and interests which 
will suffer, not under the legislation of 
foreign countries, but under your legisla- 
tion, unless, listening to the appeal of the 
Government, the Committee shall think 
fit to adopt these Resolutions. 

I come, first, to consider this question 
as it arises out of the Commercial Treaty 
with France; and in this aspect it is of 
the utmost importance, both on account of 
the delicate nature of the article it deals 
with, and likewise because that treaty has 
undoubtedly been the cause of our making 
at this particular moment the proposals 
which I have now to submit to the Com- 
mittee. It was only a very short time ago 
that I heard, with very great surprise, 
that there were Gentlemen in this House 
who doubted whether the Treaty of Com- 
merce concluded between Great Britain 
and France bound Her Majesty to propose 
to Parliament that the Customs’ duty on 
foreign paper should be reduced to a level 
with the Excise duty at home. In using 
the term *‘ level with the Excise,’’ I will 
not encumber my statement by specifically 
using it every time | make any reference 
to the small additions to the Customs’ 
duties that may. conformably to the terms 
of the treaty, be charged in compensation 
of indirect expenses of ixcise. It was 
with’ surprise I heard that we could have 
so entirely failed in conveying into the 
terms of direct stipulation the clear and 
manifest intentions with which the negotia- 
tions with France had been commenced 
and concluded. Let us look first of all to 
the Articles of the Treaty themselves, and, 
secondly, to such indirect and collateral 
evidence as can throw light upon it. I 
have referred to the doubts that I under- 
stand have been entertained respecting 
the sense and meaning of the treaty as my 
justification for adverting to a subject 
which, if it had been three or four months 
further back in the Session, I should not 
have thought it justifiable to trouble the 
House with any arguments upon at all. 
The Articles that relate more or less to 
this and kindred matters are the 7th, 8th, 
and 9th. In the 7th Article Her Majesty 
promises to recommend to Parliament to 
admit into the United Kingdom merchan- 
dise imported from France at a rate .of 
duty equal to the Excise duty, which is or 
shall hereafter be levied on articles of the 
same description produced in the United 
Kingdom ; and it then goes on to make 
provision—to which I need no’ particularly 
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refer—for an augmentation of the amount 
on account of the indirect Excise charge, 
I do not wish to venture on the dangerous 
ground of French scholarship ; but it may 
be worth while for hon. Members who are 
confident of their accomplishments to refer 
to the French version of the treaty—a co- 
ordinate version, be it observed, and binding 
upon us as well and as much as the Eng- 
lish version. They will then see that, 
whereas in the British version of the Arti- 
cles the word ‘* merchandise”’ is used with- 
out any emphasis or article to limit or qua- 
lify, in the French version it is used with 
a definite article ;—that evidently, as we 
think, points—if, indeed, that evidence 
were wanting, which I do not think it is— 
towards the particular class of commodities 
to which the Article refers—namely, that 
class of articles that are subject to duties 
of Excise in England. However, I think 
that the words themselves may primd facie 
be allowed to bear clearly upon that class 
of articles that are subject to duties of Ex- 
cise. When we come to the 8th Article 
we find an enumeration of five particular 
commodities ; and with respect to these 
five commodities more specific provisions 
are made than the provisions of the 7th 
Article supplied. When we come to the 
9th Article we there find a new stipulation, 
and it is this :— 

“Tt is understood between the two high con- 
tracting Powers that, if one of them thinks it ne- 
cessary to establish an Excise tax or inland duty 
on any article of home production or manufacture 
which comprised in the preceding enumerated ar- 
ticles, the foreign imported article of the same 
description may be immediately liable to an equi- 
valent duty on importation.” 


What is the meaning, then, of the 9th 
Article? It refers to a long list of com- 
modities contained in a prior Article of the 
Treaty, in respect of which we had madea 
distinct and definite stipulation that they 
should be admitted into this country free 


of all duty whatever. Had the treaty 
stood thus, as those articles are not now 
subject to duties of Excise, it might have 
appeared that under the treaty we were 
absolutely precluded from charging a duty 
of Excise on any one of those articles and 
balancing the amount by countervailing 
Customs’ duties ; and therefore this 9th 
Article has been introduced to give perfect 
liberty to the Imperial legislation in that 
respect. But the very fact that such an 
Article has been introduced is in itself a 
distinct witness to the meaning of the 7th 
Article, and shows that ‘the 7th Article 
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refers to those articles that are liable to 
duties of Excise; while the 9th Article 
gives the right to bring in that category 
articles that are not liable to duties of Ex- 
cise. But I am told that the 7th Article 
is merely a preface to the 8th, and that 
the 8th Article enumerates and exhausts 
the particulars to which the 7th Article 
refers. If it does not, then | apprehend 
it will be extremely difficult to bring for- 
ward any argument to show that this Arti- 
cle does not stringently apply to particular 
eases. Let us see what the commodities 
comprised in the 8th Article really are. 
The 7th Article, let it be observed, em- 
braces all commodities subject to duties of 
Excise, and those commodities alone. It 
may be said, why, then, have you the 8th 
Article at all? Why was it not enough 
for France to accept the 7th Article with 
the general stipulations it contains? Why, 
for the plainest possible reason—that the 
8th Article is in every case—in every sti- 
pulation it contains—favourable to France, 
and more favourable than the 7th. The 
7th Article lays down a general principle 
which was adopted at our suggestion ; the 
8th Article sets forth certain particular 
commodities with respect to which France 
has a special interest. The 7th Article 
leaves the duties of Excise variable ; the 
8th Article—not in every case, but in most 
cases—brings them either to an absolute 
and fixed standard, or else to a maximum. 
The 7th Article gives to France the ad- 
vantage only of an indeterminate stipula- 
tion ; for under that article it would have 
been wholly within the discretion of the 
British Government to say what was or 
what was not the proper addition to be 
made to the Customs’ duties to balance the 
charges of Excise; but the 8th Article, on 
the contrary, specifies or stipulates what 
the positive amount of those duties shall 
be, and either disposes of what the French 
call the sur-tax altogether, or restrains it 
within the limit of a particular sum ; and 
therefore there is a particular and sufficient 
reason in any single case why certain com- 
modities should be specified in the 8th Ar- 
ticle of the Treaty, for there is not one of 
those specifications that does not give to 
France a security and advantage over and 
above what she would have had under the 
7th Article. For example, take the case 
of spirits. Under the 8th Article it was 
in our power to charge upon spirits a sur- 
tax of 2d. a gallon. Let me suppose that 
the 8th Article had not existed, but only 
the 7th. When our distillers came to us 
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with their case they showed that they were 
entitled to a sur-tax of 5d. a gallon; and 
if it had not been for the 8th Article we 
should have been placed under the neees- 
sity, as between ourselves and France, of 
charging 5d. or 6d. a gallon, or any other 
amount that might be supposed to compen. 
sate for the disadvantages of our distillers, 
But inasmuch as this 8th Article was here, 
binding us to a sur-tax of 2d., it was not 
in our power to do any such thing, and 
we could only alter that sur-tax by specific 
applieation to France, which it would have 
been in the power of France to decline, in 
ease she thought we were attempting to take 
undue advantage of her. In the same way 
with the second commodity, which is French 
eolonial spirits. Here the stipulation is that 
French colonial spirits shall be admitted at 
a duty exactly the same with that levied 
on the spirits of the British Colonies, The 
third article is that of paperhangins im- 
ported from France, and we have stipulated 
there, to admit French paperhangings at 
the fixed duty of 14s. a cwt. That isa 
duty actually lower than the duty of Excise 
paid in this country. Into the details of 
this case I will not enter, or into the rea- 
sons why it was just to impose a duty 
somewhat lower than the duty of Excise; 
I refer to it only as showing that there was 
a most distinct and specific reason why a 
specific stipulation as to that commodity 
should be included in this Article. It was 
a commodity in which France is capable of 
carrying on a very considerable trade, and 
she took this stipulation as a security for 
herself. Then with regard to cardboard 
there is a provision almost similar. It is 
stipulated that no duty shall be levied in 
this country on the article of cardboard 
which shall exceed 15s.acwt. Hence, in- 
stead of leaving the duty to be varied as 
it might have been under the 7th Article, 
it is tied to an absolute maximum ; and if 
the House of Commons thought fit to 
double the Excise duty on paper, still it 
would not be in the power of the House, 
without the permission of France, to make 
any augmentation in the duty now charged 
on cardboard. The last cemmodity men- 
tioned in the Article is that of gold and 
silver plate. This, again, was a commodity 
in which France felt a special interest. 
This was not an excisable commodity at all. 
It had nothing whatever to do with the sti- 
pulations of the 7th Article, but it was one 
with respect to which, owing to its being 
under the department of our stamp laws— 
as French colonial spirits belonged to the 
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department of Customs--France thought 
fit to have a specific and determinate en- 
gagement, on which she could place a more 
clear and full reliance than it was possible 
for her to place under the comparatively 
yague and indeterminate stipulation of the 
7th Article. Therefore, when I am asked 
what is, the 8th Article, I have not the 
slightest difficulty in replying that it con- 
tains a group of particular stipulations with 
respect to which France had felt a special 
jnterest, and which, on account of their 
importance to her, both in her judgment 
and in ours, required a particular enumer- 
ation and introduction of covenants of 
special and definite obligation. It will be 
seen from what I have said that the 7th, 
8th, and 9th Articles all hang together; 
that the 7th makes provision for articles 
now subject to Excise duties, and lays 
down the principle on which they are to be 
dealt with; that the 8th Article makes 
certain stipulations in respect to commodi- 
ties specially interesting to France ; and 
that the 9th Article makes provision for 
the liberty of the Legislatures of both 
countries to impose domestic duties on cer- 
tain articles not now subjected to duties. 
But I say this is not only the reasonable 
construction of the Article. 1 ask of what 
other construction is the Article suscepti- 
ble? If Iam told that the list was ex- 
hausted, and that we are not bound to regu- 
late any Customs’ duties except those enu- 
merated in the 8th Article, that is a con- 
struction, if I may so call it, which is op- 
posed not only to all the principles of sound 
interpretation, but to all the collateral evi- 
dence bearing on the interpretation of the 
treaty that has been concluded. If that 
be the right construction, the 7th Article 
is superfluous, and ought to have no place 
in this treaty. Of what use is this Arti- 
ele, if all that it contains is in the 8th Arti- 
cle? Is that rational construction which, 
when a treaty is divided into certain lead- 
ing parts, assumes that one of these Arti- 
cles has no sense, meaning, or application 
whatever? But we are not entirely re- 
duced to the necessity, though that is not 
a very hard necessity, of looking to the 
plain and obvious meaning of these Arti- 
cles, There is indisputable evidence in 
the correspondence between the two Go- 
vernments, which the Committee will, I 
think, consider to be conclusive as to their 
intentions. Here are two short paragraphs 
I will read—one explains the general prin- 
ciple, the other explains distinctly. and 
positively the plan and office of the 7th 
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Article. At the end of the third page of 
the correspondence there is a paragraph 
which I will read, referring to the general 
principle of the treaty; and how, having 
heard that, it will be possible for any one 
to contend that the treaty leaves us at 
liberty to maintain a protective duty upon 
any article imported from France I am at 
a loss to imagine. A corresponding para- 
graph describes the basis of the treaty on 
the English side. On the French side it 
is stated to be— 

“A general transition, so far as British com” 


modities are concerned, from prohibition or high 
duty to duties at a moderate rate.” 


What is to be the basis of the treaty on 
the English side? On the side of England 
it is stated to be— 


“The total abolition of Customs’ duties o® 
French productions where fiscal considerations 
will permit it, and reduction to the lowest prac- 
ticable point ; together with the entire abandon- 
ment of any protective impost on behalf of a Bri- 
tish and against a French commodity where fiscal 
considerations will not allow total abolition.” 


Now, I address myself to the candour, 
the ingenuousness, I would almost say the 
honour of an assembly of British gentle- 
men, and | will ask whether it must not 
be admitted that, so far as the intentions 
of the two countries are concerned, and 
particularly so far as the intentions of the 
Government of Great Britain are coneern- 
ed—which I presume are not narrowed by 
any representations from the other side— 
the eorrespondence does not show beyond 
dispute that our intention and meaning was 
to part in every case with every vestige of 
& protective impost. That was the gene- 
ral principle. But that was not all; for, 
although this correspondence is not very 
bulky, and is not very determinate in its 
specifications, yet it happens that it does 
bear specifically on this particular Article. 
I hope hon. Gentlemen will refer to the 
6th page of the Correspondence, and there 
they will find three short paragraphs mark- 
ed respectively A, B, and C, in which my 
noble Friend the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs writes, that with respect to the 
general structure of the treaty the best 
course would be— 

“A. To insert in the treaty a list of the articles 
on which duties are to be abolished. 

“ B. To insert, likewise, in express terms, the 
intended reductions on brandy and wine.” 
Brandy and wine are both excisable articles. 
I now come to a paragraph which contains 
an authoritative and most perspicuous coms 
ment,on the 7th Article ;— 
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“C, To frame an article by which Her Majesty 
shall engage to propose to Parliament that the 
duties of Customs generally on articles imported 
from France into this country, but which are sub- 
ject here to duties of Excise, shall be reduced to 
a rate as nearly as may be equal to that of the 
duties of Excise, together with a reasonable al- 
lowance for the costs, if any, which such duties of 
Excise may be shown to entail.” 

Here, again, I would ask the Committee, 
whether it is possible to give a construction 
more accurately corresponding with that 
which I put some minutes ago on the 7th, 
than by recording the very words in whieh 
my noble Friend (Lord John Russell) re- 
commended such an Article to be drawn 
and inserted in the tveaty, for the purpose 
of regulating it so far as the duties of Ex- 
cise were concerned. That is the indirect 
and collateral evidence that bears on the 
meaning of the treaty, But I have spoken 
of the treaty as containing an absolute and 
indispensable obligation, without reference 
to the queation whether the other party to 
the treaty is or is not disposed to bind 
us to the execution of all its engagements. 
1 must repeat to the Committee, as rather 
grossly erroneous representations have gone 
abroad, that Her Majesty’s Government 
were careful, to the best of their ability, 


that this House should not be entrapped 
under general words into giving a sanction 
to the arrangement of this treaty further 
than they were absolutely conscious of at 
the time, This House had given a general 
sanction to the treaty, and entered into a 
specific pledge to take the steps necessary 


to give effect to the treaty. When did 
it enter into that engagement? Not in 
the dark. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bucks at the beginning of the 
Session recommended that we should begin 
with a general affirmation or rejection of 
the treaty. One of the objections which 
Her Majesty's Government had to that pro- 
posal was, that the fairest course would be 
to Jay before the House one by one the 
stipulations of the treaty, and then having 
assented to them, that the House should 
be challenged to a general decision upon 
the treaty. That was done, and I do not 
know one stipulation of the treaty, with 
one insignificant exception, upon which we 
did not take the vote of the House before 
my hon. Friend the Member for Middlesex 
proposed an Address giving a general sanc- 
tion to the treaty. That exception was the 
commodity of hops, upon which no vote had 
been given, the question of hops being one 
of limited importance so far as the treaty 
was concerned, and the intentions of the 
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Government having been brought before 
Parliament in the most specific manner, 
because the Vote that was carried was on 
the Notice Paper, and stood for discussion 
the same evening that the Address was 
moved, although we were unable to pro. 
eced with it for four or five days after 
wards. But it has been said that, at the 
time this House gave a general sanction 
to the treaty, they were misled by an as- 
surance from my noble Friend the Seere- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs that the 
French Government intended to remove 
the prohibition on the export of rags, 
There are ways of making mountains out 
of molehills, and a more singular example 
of the facility with which under favourable 
circumstances that process can be effected 
I never remember, than this particular in- 
stance of protection. It may well be that 
the French Government has used its ‘best 
ability to carry through the Legislature a 
measure for the removal of that prohibi- 
tion; but the Protectionists of France have 
for the moment proved too strong for the 
efforts and influences of the Government, 
I hope that the example which will be set 
by the Committee on this occasion, like the 
example set by the British Legislature 
during the last twenty years, will afford 
no confirmation and no encouragement to 
those French Protectionists, but that on 
the contrary it will strengthen the hands 
of the Government and of those enlightened 
writers in Franee who are fighting mam 
fully the battle of free trade. I do not 
doubt that the failure of the French Go- 
vernment to carry their proposal for the 
removal of this prohibition on the export 
of rags influenced them in the courteous 
and handsome act that I will refer to pre- 
sently, But I wish now to say a) word 
relative to this prohibition to export. rags 
of which so much has been made. Why, 
Sir, there is no question more insignificant 
to the papermaker than this export of 
French rags. I will presently show what 
a delusion this alleged difficulty of obtain- 
ing rags from foreign countries is, ‘* Rag: 
ged ”’ as the whole ease is there is no part 
of it so hollow or so trivial as this, . Where 
do you want to go to get rags? Do you 
wish to buy in the dearest market? If 
you want to buy in the dearest. market 
by all means go to France. France is not 
a cheap country for rags. France is a dear 
eountry for rags, and is obliged to import 
rags for its own use, And though France 
might casually be able to export rags of 
particular kinds, at particular times, and 
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under particular circumstances, thut by no; must say that the fight made by the right 
means prove be a cheap market ora great | hon. Member for Stroud and others against 
exporting country in regard to that article. the Article relating to coal possessed at 
I venture + Age that we send pti] yeu eo cnet eas right hon. 
out of this country every year than | Gentleman did not come forward then a 

Heya year we should obtain from France, | the champion of a class interest, wig 
if the prohibition on the exportation and ; those narrow arguments which are meant 
all duty were removed. to sustain the particular interests of persons 

The communications between the French | in a particular trade as against the general 
and British Governments with regard to, public: he stood forward then to declare 
the Treaty of Commerce have, I am happy | that we were promoting the interests of 
to say, been conducted on every point, up | a class—and no doubt the immediate effect 
to the present time, in a spirit of uniform | of the Article was to raise the price of 
liberality and mutual accommodation, each | coal—and sacrificing the interests of the 
Ghor for wilt the eenty-wadtdonighad, | wchin | hit ie din to. bim to notes tho 
Whenever it has been found necessary in | difference between that case and the pre- 
any respect to accommodate the original | sent. On that occasion, when he was able 
stipulations of the treaty to altered cireum- | to urge that we were sacrificing important 
stances, the one Government has been interests of this country, and when we were 
ready to meet the other; and I am per-' able to inform the House of Commons of 
suaded that in exhibiting that disposition | the disposition of the French Government 
they have been doing what is agrecable to | not to press the immediate fulfilment of 
the enlightened opinion of both countries. that Article if it were likely to create any 
This is not the first Article which has been difficulty in giving effect to the instrument 
made the ground of an attack on the as a whole—even then neither the Govern- 
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French Treaty. In February last an as- | 


sault was made, in the first instance, on | 
When that | 


the Article in regard to ships. 
failed—when it was found that the Article | 
meant exactly the reverse of what its first 


ment nor the House of Commons would 
take advantage of their handsome conduct 
or ask a release from an obligation which 
they deemed to be in itself sound, right, 
and just. If, indeed it be true that we 


erities had supposed, a most vigorous as- have—whether inadvertently or not it mat- 
sault was made, under the daring leader- | ters not—bound ourselves in regard to 
ship of my right hon. Friend the Member | this Article of paper to do what is wrong, 
for Stroud (Mr. Iforsman) on the article oppressive, and unequal as regards the Bri- 


in regard to coal. The attack was hotly ; tish {producer, then let us accept the offer 
urged, and a great deal of smoke was of the French Government—let us go to 
raised. Matters really began to look se-| them and request to be released from the 
rious ; and upon the instant the French stipulation. I own I'do not think such re- 
Government made it known to us that they | quests are desirable between the Govern- 
were willing to recede from that stipulation | ments of independent States, for to some 
in order to secure the acceptance of the | extent they tend to compromise that posi- 
treaty, and the realization of those im-|tion of erect and perfect dignity which 
mense advantages to both countries—as | every independent Government ought to 
we thought then and asa we think more | maintain in the face of every other. Still, 
decidedly now—which it was calculated to | if—advertly or inadvertently, it matters 
produce. We have a repetition of the same | not—we have committed ourselves to an 
liberal conduct on this occasion. Protec- | injustice, then let us beg to be released 
tionism in all countries is a principle which | from this painful and oncrous obliga- 
at any rate has the faculty of making a| tion. But if, on the contrary, the obli- 
very considerable noise, and of giving the | gation we have contracted is agreeable to 
impression to those at a distance that where | justice, to policy, to prudence, and to pre- 
there is so much noise there must, at any | cedent—if it confirms an undisputed prin- 
rate, be some degree of reason for it.|ciple of legislation, and is demanded by 
The French Government have made known | the most absolute considerations of justice 
to us that they will not, if it is our desire, | to other classes of British producers, and 
press upon us the immediate fulfilment of | if the generous release that is offered to us 
the stipulation in regard to paper. The; is one that would only have the effect of 
answer we have made is the samie asin the} prolonging paralysis and uncertainty ; so 
case of the Article in regard to coal. [| that, instead of conferring a boon, it would 
2A 2 
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in reality inflict an injury on those in whose 
interest it may be intended—then the offer 
of the French Government, though it may 
deserve our acknowledgments, is no reason 
why we should recede or stop short in that 
path of policy and wisdom in which we 
have travelled with so much advantage to 
the country—-no reason why we should not 
do that justice in this instance which we 
have striven to do in every similar case. 
Even on the comparatively narrow ground 
of class interests, nothing could be more 
undesirable than that we should avail our- 
selves of the offer of France not to carry 
this stipulation into effect at the present 
moment. In every case of this kind, with- 
out exception, where the alarms of a pro- 
tected class have been awakened by the 
preveee’ of an impending change of the 
aw, those alarms have proved to be, as I 
should say, utterly groundless when tested 
by experience. But, without asking others 
to go so far, we may say that they have 
proved, at least, to be grossly exaggerated, 
That being so, there could be no greater 
cruelty to the papermakers than that 
which my hon. Friend the Member for 
Hertfordshire (Mr. Puller) intends, if he 
can, to inflict upon them—that of keeping 
them in a state of suspense for the few 
months which separate the present late 
Session of Parliament from the next, I 
hope, not too early Session. For those 
few months the papermakers would enjoy 
or suffer—which is it ?—the benefits of 
my hon. Friend’s protection, I am satis- 
fied that they would suffer greatly, because 
then this engagement which we should 
have postponed would come back upon us 
as all engagements are apt to do upon 
those who are not prompt to discharge 
them ; and nothing would be realized by 
my hon. Friend except a prolonged stag- 
nation of business, to be measured as to 
its amount, not by the small and limited 
consequences of the changes we propose, 
but by the large and vague conception of 
them which is now bewildering the imagi- 
nations of the papermakers, and has taken 
possession for the moment even of the ge- 
nerally sound judgment of my hon. Friend. 
On the ground of humanity you ought not 
to support the Amendment of my hon. 
Friend. It is true humanity to let a man 
loose from being the victim of his own 
groundless alarms. On the ground of hu- 
manity to the manufacturers this question 
should be brought to a speedy and decided 
issue. If by a vote in his favour to-night 
my hon. Friend would have got rid of the 
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stipulation altogether, I could better under. 
stand his course. There would then be, 
if not absolute repose, something approach- 
ing to it. It must be distinctly understood 
that we have, on the part of the French 
Government, not only, in the first place, 
the offer of a short respite, but, in the se. 
cond place, a distinct assertion, responded 
to in our own bosoms, and sustained by the 
unanimous and undoubting opinion of all 
the legal advisers of the Crown [‘* Oh!”’), 
that this question is within the treaty, To 
those two or three Gentlemen who seen- 
ed to sneer when I referred to the opinion 
of the legal advisers of the Crown, let me 
observe that the interpretation of a treaty 
is not like the interpretation of an Act 
of Parliament, when the Attorney General 
that is in and the Attorney General that 
is out may bandy opinions to and fro; but 
that on this occasion the two parties whose 
duty it is to construe the engagement are 
two Crowns, and the interpretation fixed 
upon it by England, acting on the advice 
of her legal authorities, is the same as that 
which the French Government attach to it, 
Of course, I do not enter into the question 
how far the Hlouse of Commons is bound 
by any opinion of this kind with regard 
to the construction of its own Resolution, 
That is a distinct question altogether. I 
mention it because it is one which it is 
important should be kept in view by those 
who approach the consideration of this 
question with the view of recommending 
any particular course. The question be- 
fore us, however, is one which, indepen- 
dent of authorities, turns very much on 
considerations which have long been fami- 
liar to the mind of every successive British 
Parliament—I mean considerations of po- 
licy. It is a kind of touchstone which is 
going to be applied to the professions both 
of tne old and of the new friends of free 
trade. Free trade received in the com- 
mencement of the year illustrious. acees- 
sions. There were Gentlemen on the op- 
posite Bench, who had never made siwilar 
declarations before, who made their con- 
fession of faith as Free-traders in the most 
unequivocal and unrestricted terms,. There 
are all through the House, both on that 
side and on this, many Gentlemen who have 
for many years, some of them during their 
whole lives, entertained those opinions; but 
somehow or other we are always met with 
that tendency to deny in a particular ease 
what is admitted in general, _ It is just 
like confession of sins. Nobody has any 
difficulty at all in making a general coufes- 
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sion of being very unworthy, falling greatly 
below the standard of duty; but touch a 
man by pointing out to him some particu- 
Jar act he has done which is wrong, and 
immediately he is in arms for his own de- 
fence. So it is with Protection. I admit 
that there have been classes, distinguished 
exceptions to the rule, who have been Free- 
traders in their own case. But they are 
exceptions to the rule, and they are ex- 
ceptions of that nature which prove the 
rule ; for unquestionably, as a genera! rule, 
the people of England have not been Free- 
traders each man in his own case. Those, 
at any rate, who have been connected with 
each particular kind of protection have uni- 
formerly entertained those originally re- 
spectable, but now after so much ex- 
perience chimerical, apprehensions of mis- 
chief, and even total ruin, that was to be 
brought upon them by free trade. There 
is acertain kind of consistency and cohe- 
rency to be found generally even within 
the walls of a lunatic asylum, and in the 
arguments of our protected interests there 
is always the same sort of consistency and 
coherency to be discovered. I never saw a 
class—and in the course of my experience 


Ihave seen many — who were not pro- 
foundly persuaded that their own casc was 
in its nature exceptiona! ; and of course 
every trade has got some feature or other 
that belongs to itself, and not possessed in 
precisely the same form by other trades. 
The form which the malady assumes is 


always the same. They invariably fix 
upon that particular feature, whatever it 
may be, and they say that, although free 
trade was perfectly right in every other 
case, yet by reason of that particular fea. 
ture it is not applicable to theirs ; and I 
declare that, as it might be perfectly pos- 
sible for an ingenious man to frame a 
schedule to be put at the end of a Bill with 
certain blanks to be filled up with names 
and dates, even so you might frame a 
schedule of these Protectionist arguments, 
putting in paper one day, corn another, 
corks another, shoes another, and silks 
another ; but, fill up the blanks as you 
may, the skeleton of the argument—the 
bone and substance of the argument—are 
always precisely one and the same. What 
really are the considerations which ought 
to govern a country situated like England? 
We have been engaged for twenty years 
—I might perhaps say fur forty years—in 
Introducing and progressively extending 
the application of the principle of freedom 
of commerce. Few or none deny the ab- 
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stract truth of that principle ; but it must 
be admitted that when in a country which 
is blessed or cursed with a highly pro- 
tective system, when you first commence 
the application of the principle of free trade 
to any particular class the operation is a 
rather harsh one, because that particular 
class is exposed to competition in what it 
produces before it gets the benefit of com- 
petition in what it consumes. But as you 
go on with the operation, as you proceed 
from class to class, as you liberate one 
branch of trade after another, that diffi- 
culty diminishes ; and when freedom of 
trade has become your general rule, then, 
instead of its being harsh to apply the 
principle to the remaining cases, it is an 
enormous injustice to decline to apply it. 
What is our condition? Are we at the 
commencement of the process, or have we 
now arrived at its close? At the begin- 
ning of the present Session I ventured to 
say that our old friend Protection is now 
reduced to such extremities that, instead 
of finding a sumptuous home in palaces, 
he is obliged to hide himself in holes and 
corners. Here is the last of his holes and 
corners, There is not an article, except- 
ing paper, to which it remains to apply the 
principle of equity and equality in trade. 
And what is the speciality of paper? It 
is that certain European countries have 
thought fit, in the prosecution of what they 
deem a wise, but what we think an un- 
wise, policy to restrain and burden, or 
altogether prohibit, the exportation of rags. 
The papermakers say,—I am obliged to 
refer to the papermakers in general, but 
there are a minority who, instead of con- 
curring in the doctrines of the majority of 
their brethren, are among tle most ener- 
getic opponents of them, and they are the 
men to whom we shall in the main ulti- 
mately owe the extension, the prosperity, 
and the power of what is to be a great 
manufacture,—the majority of the paper- 
makers say that because when they go to 
Germany for rags they find them saddled 
with a duty of £5 or £10 per ton, and 
because when they go to France—although 
they will seldom if ever go there even after 
the export duty is reduced—they find the 
door shut in their face, therefore they ask 
to be protected in the British market 
against the importation of paper from all 
other countries. Such is the principle 
which they require the louse of Commons 
to adopt. Hus that principle any grounii 
in our recent legislation ? Have you given 
the benefit of it to any other class? When 
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you had abolished the cheap, compulsory, | reforming hand of the Legislature, in 
and servile Jabour of the West Indies did | order that he may be a full sharer in the 
you, in consideration that you interfered | benefits of free trade, Under these cir. 
to make his labour dear, confer upon him | cumstances, unsustained by a single pre. 
a monopoly of your market? When he} cedent, but with every precedent against 
pleaded in your face that he was to be put| him, he asks the Legislature to reverse 
in competition not only with the labour of} the principle upon which it has acted for 
slaves, but with the slave trade, what was | twenty ycars, in order to continue to him 
your reply? Your reply was that it was un-| what he says is an advantage necessary 
just and impolitic for the British Legisla-} for his existence, but what in all other 
ture to regulate its own commercial laws by | cases, although in those cases exactly the 
reference to foreign legislation. Steadily, | same thing was said beforehand, has turned 
unflinchingly, invariably, without hesitation, | out to be a delusion and a snare to the 
without exception, you have acted upon that | producers themselves. Let me consider 
principle throughout. From one end to the| what is his speciality. A distinguished 
other, in a long course of years, at first with | champion of the papermakers, or the ma- 
doubt, but ultimately with absolute cer- | jority of them, states in one of the daily 
tainty founded upon growing experience, | prints of to-day that the case of the paper- 
you have refused to take into view the le-| makers is not at all like that of the corn- 
gislation of foreign countries when you| growers. The corngrower, he says, had 
were determining your own commercial | no special burdens, I was rather amused 
law. You have said it is unjust to the|to read that statement. If the writer is 
consumer of commodities that, when he is | not old enough to recollect the Corn Law 
liable to competition in what he produces, | agitation he must be a very precocious 
an exception should be made against him | youth; but if his memory carries him back 
in respect to what he consumes. You | as far as the years from 1838 to 1846, 1 
have said that the British preducer was | should think he must have heard some- 
entitled to every advantage you could give | thing at that time of the special burdens 
him in the removal of restrictions and | of the corngrowers. This is not an unim- 





taxes upon his trade. What have you| portant issue, he stakes himself upon it, 
done to the papermaker? Is he, forsooth, | He says that if the papermakers ask for 
in a country where, if he still labours under | that which nobody else has got, it is be- 
some disadvantages in the making of paper, cause they labour under disadvantages 
he has not had the benefit of the whole | which no other class have experienced, for, 
system of free trade? The principle of | unlike the corngrowers, they are subject 


free trade has been applied to every article to special burdens. That argument will 
he consumes. In other countries the ma- | not be re-echoed from the benches oppo- 
chinery for manufacturing paper is subject | site. I invite the declarations of right hon. 
to heavy taxes. It has no tax here. In| Gentlemen upon the point whether the 
other countries the chemical appliances | corngrowers had special burdens or not, 
which he uses are charged with taxes,| For my own part, I thought the corn- 
not one farthing of which is paid here. | growers had some special burdens, and I 
In other countries every commodity he | am still of that opinion; but, nevertheless, 
uses as a consumer is commonly charged | you took away their protection. _ The pa- 
with an enhancement of price resulting | permakers say they have a special burden 
from prohibitive and restrictive legislation, | --the export duty on rags in foreign coun- 
It is not so here. The papermaker wears tries, The special burden of the corn- 
shoes. Northampton has trembled at the | growers was the imposition of a heavy mass 
change we have made in order that we|of direct local taxation at home, That. 
might give the papermaker cheap shoes, | local taxation at home was within the con- 
He wears gloves. Yeovil and Worcester | trol of the British Parliament, which was 
will tremble in order that we may give | responsible for it ; whereas the export duty 
him cheap gloves. He drinks wine, Wine | on rags is beyond our control, and we have 
has been brought into competition for the | always steadily refused to act by reference 
first time with British beer and spirits, and , to foreign legislation. The question, there- 
it has been brought into competition with | fore, comes to this—that, although. we ap 
British beer and spirits at a time when | plied the principle of free trade to, cora 
every article which it is his interest as a| notwithstanding the existence of speciay, 
manufacturer to haye cheap has already | burdens upon. the corngrower, which, we 
undergone a cheapening operation at the| had the power to remove, we are.asked 
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withhold our hand in the ease of paper 
because the Government of Russia or of 
Prussia imposes a duty on rags which we 
have no power to alter, and thus to con- 
tinue a privilege to the papermakers at 
the expense of the British consumers, in- 
cluding the eorngrowers, whose spccial 
burdens have been augmented since the 
abolition of the Corn Laws. But there is 
a challenge which he makes and with which 
I wish to grapple for a few moments, be- 
cause it does not happen that the ‘* Paper- 
maker”’ makes any approximation to show 
specialty in his own case. He says that 
there is no other instance where the export 
of the raw material is taxed abroad, and 
where the manufactured article is admitted 
into England without duty. I really am 
surprised at the ignorance—or, not to use 
a harsh word, the defective information or 
hardihood—of that assertion. His chal- 
lenge, however, is so distinct that I must 
notice it. I will give him a case—the im- 
portant article of Jeather. I will not ad- 
vert to silk, with respect to which there is 
a duty of 2s. 6d. on waste silk imported 
from France and brought here to be woven, 
while the Spitalfields weavers are obliged 
to meet the French in the market without 


one farthing of duty in their favour; but I 


take the case of leather. Hides, on 
being exported from Franee, are taxed 
25 per cent ; much about the same 
average as is laid on the export of rags. 
Bark, too, that important element in the 
leather trade, is positively prohibited to be 
exported from France, ond yet the boots 
and shoes and gloves of France are all ad- 
mitted, or—at a term immediately ap- 
ptoaching—are to be admitted absolutely 
free into this country. But I deny the ne- 
cessity of producing such instances, and I 
stand on the plain ground that we have 
nothing to do with foreigu legislation. 
Nevertheless, I have given a case where 
the export of the raw article is either pro- 
hibited or restrained by taxation abroad, 
and where the manufactured article is ad- 
mitted free of duty into this country. 

I have detained the Committee long 
enough on this subject. For the last three 
or four months there has been such an 
amount of debate and discussion about it— 
we may doubt on whieh side the misstate- 
ments, exaggerations, and misrepresenta- 
tions ‘have chiefly sprung; but on both 
sides the House there have been too many 
of them that, though five months ‘ago it 
might have been disposed of in five minutes, 
it has tow gathered to'stch a head that | 
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have found it necessary to enter into some 
detail in order to do away with the mis- 
taken notion. But the truth is—and I 
challenge contradiction to this assertion— 
that the whole matter is fundamentally 
misrepresented. The case is stated as if 
this foreign export duty interfered with an 
article with respect to which we are de- 
pendent on foreign supply, and in which 
we have to compete with the whole world. 
I know my hon. Friend (Mr. Puller) will 
not deny that that is the representation 
given, and that the basis of all the news- 
paper articles and arguments and speeches 
made is, that here is an article with respect 
to which we cannot supply our own market, 
except by means of drawing our raw ma- 
terial from abroad. I meet that assertion 
with a flat and broad contradiction. We 


are not an importing country of the mate- 


rial of paper. Ican say much more, and 
can show that at this moment the raw ma- 
terial of paper is cheaper here and more 
accessible than in any other country. I 
have seen a letter from a paper manufac- 
turer in which it is stated — 


“There is positively no scarcity of rags, nor 
ever was, in this country. It is true we import, 
but it is a particular kind for a particular pur- 
pose. The best of all material for both coarse 
and fine papers is the refuse of and worn-out ships’ 
rigging, and so abundant is it that on the 16th of 
May last, at the dockyard Government sale at 
Portsmouth, I bought the best and cheapest I 
ever bad; above half the lots were passed, not 
obtaining a bidder, although the Messrs. Cohen 
and others, who supply the trade and know their 
wants, were present to purchase if necessary.” 


It is admitted on all hands that the raw 
material of paper — these rags forsooth 
which are so inaccessible—has grown much 
cheaper in this country of late years, I 
will not trouble the Committee with many 
statistical details, but there is no doubt of 
the increasing abundance of the raw mate/ 
rial of paper. I can show it by evidence 
which is indisputable. In 1840 there 
were exported 5,000,000 lbs. of paper and 
20,000,000 Ibs. of rags were imported. We 
now import, according to the last accounts, 
32,000,000 lbs. of rags and “export 
20,000,000 Ibs. of paper. Thus the export 
of paper has increased by 15,000,0001bs., 
while the import of rags has increased by 
12,000,000 Ibs.. The 12,000,000 Ibs. of 
rags represent 9,000,000 of paper. The 
argument is therefore conclusive that rags 
aré a growing commodity in this country, 
and that, while we have increased the export 
of the manufactured article beyond the in- 
crease in the import of the raw material 
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at the same time the price has been di- 
winished. If I were speaking to commer- 
cial men—to gentlemen conversant with 
these subjects —they would know the 
meaning of these statements, and that they 
demonstrate that the whole ery which has 
been raised is a delusion and error on the 
part of those who raise it. The position, 
therefore, that I take is simply this :— 
that we are not an importing country of 
rags—that we export at this moment in 
paper more than we import in rags. Our 
importation of rags is about 12,000 tons, 
after deducting the quantity we export, be- 
cause we export 2,000 tons. Those 
12,000 tons of rags will make about 9,000 
tons of paper, but we export 12,000 or 
14,000 tons of paper ; so that we actually 
send out in the form of paper more rags 
than we-import. But what kind of paper 
is it that we send out of the country? It 
may be said that there is a great deal of 
paper into the composition of which rags 
only enter to half the amount. Singularly 
enough, however, the paper we export is 
that very description of paper made of those 
fine rags imported from abroad, and not 
the coarse paper—not the straw paper, or 
paper made of other fibres which are being 
brought into use. It is the fine paper 
made of these fine rags which we export. 
How can we export that? Does it pay to 
do so? I presume it does, or it would not 
be exported. When it is exported where 
does it go to? One of the principal places 
to which it is exported is the United 
States ; but I suppose the French are free 
to send paper there also. Is it not curious 
—and I ask the attention of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Hertfordshire to this point—is it 
not curious that we should be able to meet 
these Frenchmen who, it is said, will flood 
this country with paper upon our duties of 
Customs and Excise being brought to an 
equality in the markets of America, though 
our exporters labour under this disadvan- 
tage, that they generally pay the duty in 
advance, and have to supply themselves 
with notices and forms? Nevertheless, 
marvellous as it may secm, and notwith- 
standing the terror occasioned by the 
French manufacturer, the English paper- 
maker is able to go to America, and, in the 
teeth of the Frenchmen, to sell his paper 
made of rags, which he complains he cannot 
obtain. In order to bring this matter to a 
climax, I may state that it is absolutely the 
fact that England at this moment sends to 


‘America more paper goods than France. 


We meet her there on equal or unequal 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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terms of disadvantage, yct while the French 
imported into America last year to the 
value of 170,000 dollars, we exported to the 
same country paper to the value of 230,000 
dollars. 

I am really ashamed to occupy so much of 
the time of the House; but before I sit down 
I must, for two or three minutes, call the at- 
tention of the House to a peculiar point in 
this case; it is this, —while the papermakers 
are demanding from you compensation for 
the unequal legislation of foreign countries, 
there are other classes who appear before 
you as petitioners with a demand of a cha- 
racter very different, and as 1 think much 
more reasonable. The principle of British 
legislation in matters of commerce for the 
last twenty years has been to decline to 
take notice of foreign legislation, but it has 
also been to give to all British subjects, 
so far as depends upon us, the benefits of 
perfectly just and equal laws. Let me call 
your attention, for a momeut, to the po- 
sition of those gentlemen—a class of great 
enterprise and merit—who are engaged in 
supplying the people of this country with 
publications, not of a low order, but yet at 
a low price, which are interded to be sus- 
tained by an extensive circulation. Sup- 
pose a man endeavouring to establish an 
undertaking of that character—to bring 
out, for the advantage of the people, an 
annotated edition like this I hold in my 
hand now of the Holy Scriptures, or any 
other publication requiring an extensive 
sale. It is not too much to say that it is 
hard upon that man to. be compelled to 
purchase his paper in a protected market 
at an exorbitant price. But that is not 
all. If Messrs. Cassell, whose petition was 
presented here to-night, purchase paper for 
the annotated and illustrated Bible which 
they are at present engaged in bringing 
out, they must purchase it in the British 
market; or else they must pay 23s, 4d. 
per cwt. on paper imported, we will say, 
from Germany. The consequence is that, 
however dear the British market may be, 
they cannot purchase paper in Germany ; 
and that not by any fault of German legis- 
lation, but simply by reason of British le- 
gislation. Now, let me ask, in what: po- 
sition do Messrs. Cassell stand in respect 
to the article they manufacture—that is to 
say—to their publication —when they bring 
it out? Paper is the raw material of their 
manufacture; the finished book is the ma- 
nufacture itself, On the paper, if ithey 
bring it from abroad, they must /pay”a 
duty of 23s. 4d. ‘per owt. ; ‘but: the ‘com- 
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peting article which I hold in my hand 
here, printed in Germany, is introduced to 
drive Messrs. Cassell out of the market at 
a duty of 15s. That is the state of British 
legislation ; it is no appeal to the proceed- 
ings of foreign countries over which we 
have no control, no exacting of the fulfil- 
ment of an impossible condition—-namely, 
the regulation of our legislation by what 


{ Avaust 


is done in France, Germany, or all over | 


the world, It is the state of the British 
law. By the law as it stands you refuse 
to Messrs. Cassell leave to purchase the 
paper on which this book is printed at a 
“duty of 16s. per ewt., but you allow the 
German to print a Bible on that paper in 
Germany and send it here to drive Messrs. 
Cassell out of the market. That is the 
justice which my hon. Friend the Member 
for Hertfordshire is going to do. I call 
upon the Committee to dismiss these vi- 
sionary and unpracticable schemes for the 
regulation of our legislation by reference 
to the proceedings of other countries. I 


call on the Committee to stand fast to the 
sound principle approved by the experience 
of twenty years, of minding our own busi- 
ness, mending our own laws, and setting 
an example of equity, fairness, and equality, 


so far as depends upon us, in the manner 
in which we treat our own producers, Nor 
is that the only case. I presented a pe- 
tition from the manufacturers of silk hats, 
and there are other cases with respect to 
which the same inequality, unless you pro- 
ceed to remove it, is the direct result of 
our proceedings, written in Acts of Par- 
liament on which the ink is scarcely dry. 
It is only this year that you said to the 
manufacturer of paperhangings and the 
manufacturer of cardboard, ‘* You shall be 
exposed to French competition; the French 
papermaker shall import his manufacture 
at 14s. per ewt. duty, and the French 
cardboard maker at 16s. per ewt. duty.” 
But what. are paperhangings and card- 
board? They are manufactures of which 
paper is the raw material. You have ex- 
posed these two classes to a neck-and- 
neck competition with the Frenchman and 
all the world—and are you positively to 
sey to that man, by your British law, 
**We will compel you to run in a fair 
field and no favour against the French ma- 
nufacturer ; but, with respect to your raw 
material, we will debar you access to it by 
artificial restrictions ; we will forbid you 
to purchase it except at a price enhanced 
cby a;tax levied for the benefit of the clients 
ofthe hon, Gentleman the. Member for 
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| Herts? Those who are prepared to adopt 
such a course must have formed their no- 
tions on grounds very different from those 
which British justice would mark out. To 
| make the case perfectly intelligible, I may 
| say that the principle is precisely as it 
| would be in the case of the miller if we 
| said to him, ‘* We will admit foreign flour 
| duty free, but we will maintain the duty 
'on corn.” The miller is so nearly related 
to the corn laws that the illustration is 
complete, and it exhibits distinctly the 
prineiple on which my hon. Friend is in- 
viting us to act. 

These are really my last words on the 
subject, and I must say with regard to the 
first Resolution now before the House, to 
which I confine myself, I cannot for a 
moment doubt as to the dictates of our 
own self-respect and sense of honour and 
dignity-as a Legislature, nor as to the 
conelnsion towards which policy, prudence, 
and justice must direct us. It has been 
said by an observer of human nature, 
that there is always something touching 
in doing a thing for the last time, how- 
ever insignificant the thing may be. It 
makes an appeal to the feelings, although 
the thing itself may be small, provided you 
know that you will never have to do it 
again. This is really the ‘‘ last time”’ with 
regard to the whole question of Protection. 
With the exception of one or. two cases of 
merely nominal duties, the most micro- 
scopic eye may now address itself to the 
British tariff, and will find that it has now 
attained to a normal state, as far as estab- 
lishing equality between the domestic and 
foreign producer is concerned. The only 
case that remains is the case of the paper- 
maker, and even with the paper trade itself 
the principle has found its way. Certain 
classes of makers of paper goods are irre- 
trievably exposed to foreign competition. 
The last stage of this long journey, and it 
is a short stage, is all that remains for you 
to accomplish, and the question is whether 
you will now accomplish it, or whether you 
will stop short. It has been said that 
there is a specialty in the, case of the 
papermakers, I know of but one specialty 
in their case, and that is the extraordinary 
advantage—though I should hardly say ad- 
vantage—for, on the contrary, they are 
labouring, I think, for their own mischief 
—which their arguments have derived from 
being supported with the greatest power, 
efficacy, ingenuity, and assiduity in a quar- 
ter of the highest influence,—there is but 
| one specialty in their case, and that is their 
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connection with what may be called the 
** Royal Family’’ of the daily press. That 
is their great specialty, but it is not a 
specialty of which the House will take any 
notice. I should, indeed, be much sur- 
prised and disappointed if there eould be 
any doubt on their part, under the eircum- 
stances I have stated, as to the course 
which they ought to pursue. The Com- 
mittee will to-night, I feel satisfied, once 
more, and once for all, confirm and give its 
sanction to principles which for so many 
years have contributed to develope the re- 
sourees and increase the prosperity of the 
country, and which, fertile as they have 
been in benefits to every class of the com- 
munity, have, on the whole, done the most 
for those for whom it was feared they 
would do the worst—the producers of what 
were once protected commoditics. The 
right hon. Gentleman concluded by moving 
the first Resolution :— 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


* That, in lieu of the Duties of Customs now 
charged on the articles undermentioned, the fol- 
lowing Duties of Customs shall, on and after the 
16th of August, one thousand eight hundred and 
sixty, be charged thereon on importation from 
France, and likewise from Algeria if the produce 
thereof, into Great Britain and Ireland, namely, 


Books: 


Mr. PULLER,* is moving the Amend- 
mend of which he had given notice, said, 
I have listened to the eloquent speech 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer with 
much satisfaction, for it has convinced me 
—as from my knowledge of my right hon. 
Friend’s character I always felt I should 
be convinced when he came to argue the 
case—that his perseverance with these Re- 
solutions arises from no want of a desire to 
do justice to an interest which dreads ex- 
tinction, but solely from the circumstance 
that he had not made himself sufficiently 
master of the real facts of the case. On 
their behalf, I claim —what has always 
been conceded in similar cases—that the 
facts should be previously ascertained by a 
Select Committee of this House, in which 
the persons whose interests are threatened 
may have the opportunity of substantiating 
the assertions which are questioned by the 
Government, or in their turn may disprove, 
if possible, the assertions of the Govern- 
ment. There is another point on which 
my right hon. Friend has founded an ar- 
sument, which must, of course, have great 
weight with this House—I mean the treaty. 
I confess I have listened to my right hon. 
Friend’s' speech on ‘the subjeet with the 


The Chancellor of the Eachequer 
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greatest astonishment, and before sitting 
down I do not despair of satisfying even 
him that he has put a wrong construction 
on the Article in the treaty bearing upon 
it. Before touching on that point, how. 
ever, there is a preliminary question to be 
disposed of. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, though he did not dwell at any 
length on that point, seemed to wish to im- 
press upon the Committee that their hands 
were already tied; that by the vote which 
gave their sanction to the treaty as a 
whole, they had put it out of their power 
now to inquire into the justice of the pa- 
permakers’ case; and that, therefore, as- 
suming the seventh Article of the treaty to 
apply to them, there would be no room for 
discussion upon any other part of the ques- 
tion. But let the Committee remember the 
observations made by the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government before that vote 
was taken. The House of Commons were 
then distinetly told that before they were 
called upon to affirm the contents of the 
treaty they should have the several matters 
affected by it brought under their notice, 
These were the noble Lord’s words on the 
17th of February :— 


“ Now, I humbly think—considering that the 
treaty involves a considerable number of changes 
in our Customs’ regulations—that if we had come 
down to the House, and at once and before any 
other proceeding had proposed a general Vote 
sanctioning the whole treaty as it stands, we 
should have been met with the natural objection, 
‘You call on us by one Vote to give an opinion on 
a matter involving a great number of details; you 
are not dealing fairly with Parliament. Let us go 
through the whole matter point by point and step 
by step, and when we have arrived at a conclusion 
on all the separate parts, then give us an opportu- 
nity of expressing an opinion on the national en- 
gagement as a whole between the two countries.’ 
‘Lhat, Sir, I apprehend, was the course pursued by 
Mr. Pitt ; that is the course we mean to pursue.” 
—([3 Hansard, clvi. 1256-7.] 


That was the deliberate promise made to 
the House by the noble Lord, and it was 
confirmed by my right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer three days 
later. He said— 

“We, acting upon the spirit of his (Mr. Pitt’s) po- 
licy, he d it to be our first duty, and without inter- 
posing any difficulty, to bring under the notice of 
Parliament the most vital and substantial, parts 
of the present treaty. Indeed, I doubt 
very much whether there is in this treaty one 
single point requiring legislative ‘sanction ‘whieh 
is not embraced in the Resolutions of which I 
haye given notice.”—[3 Hausard, clyi. 1385.] 


Now, I need hardly dwell on the ‘words 


‘vital’? and “substantial.” My’ tight 
hon. Friend has really treated 'this as if ‘it 
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were a point of comparative insignificance, 
and so it may be in the eyes of the French; 
but what was the real object of bringing 
these matters before Parliament? Parlia- 
ment could not, of course, object to the 
mere remission of duties. Nobody objects 
to that. The two questions for Parliament 
to consider were—first, as to those duties 
which were productive of revenue, what 
taxation was to be substituted for the du- 
ties remitted; and, secondly, as to those 
duties which were not productive of re- 
venue, but which were imposed for the 
protection of English interests, whether it 
was just to those interests that the du- 
ties should be remitted. Therefore, if my 
right hon. Friend at that time held—as | 
suppose I am to infer from his speech— 
(though 1 confess I cannot reconcile it with 
his language or his acts)—if he then held 
the construction of the 7th Article which 
he has advocated to-day, it was clearly his 
duty, before calling on the House to sane- 
tion this treaty as a whole, to say to us, 
“Here is an Article which will bind the 
House, when they have sanctioned it, to 
reduce the Customs’ duties on all excisable> 
articles to a level with the Excise duties.” 
It was his duty to have pointed this out, 
and then to have taken the opinion of the 
House on the treaty as a whole. Did he 
do so? It will be in the recollection of 
the Committee on this very subject of the 
paper duties, that when my right hoa. 
Friend first brought the treaty under the 
attention of the Jiouse he put on the table 
a notice, in which the subjects to be dealt 
with in Committee on Customs’ Acts were 
divided into two categories—those which 
were under the treaty and those which were 
not under the treaty, paper being classed 
among those not under the treaty. [The 
CHaNCRLLOR of the ExcHEQueER dissented. ] 
I wish to deal justly by my right hon. 
Friend. I know him too well to suppose 
there could ever be the slightest intention 
on his part wilfully to mislead. But I con- 
fess that I did find a difficulty in recon- 
ciling these notices with the construction 
whieh he puts on the 7th Article of the 
treaty, and when I drew my right hon. 
Friend’s attention to the subject, | confess 
that he did not give me any satisfactory 
explanation, Since then, in thinking it 
over, I have worked out for myself what I 
have no doubt is the true explanation— 
namely, that as it was his intention to pro- 
pose to the House the abolition of the Ex- 
cise and with it the abolition of the Cus- 
toms’ duties on paper, my right hon, Friend 
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put down paper as not coming under the 
treaty, because the treaty did not compel 
the abolition, though, aecording to his pre- 
sent views, it did compel the reduction of 
the duty. Still, I cannot help saying that 
if even that were the case, when my right 
hon. Friend in his financial statement went 
through the whole subject, and there also 
divided the articles with which he meant 
to deal into those which were and those 
which were not under the treaty, it was 
incumbent on him to have told the House, 
‘* Although I propose te deal with paper 
to a greater extent than I am compelled to 
deal with it by the treaty, yet, if you sane- 
tion the treaty, recollect that to some ex- 
tent you will be bound to deal with paper.’ 
But my right hon. Friend never told the 
House anything of the kind. On the con- 
trary, on referring to his financial state- 
ment, it will be found that he put not only 
paper, of which the duty was to be abe- 
lished, but hops, and malt, both of them 
articles subject to the Excise, into the cate- 
gory of things to be dealt with not under 
the treaty. Why was this? I say the 
House had not the subject fairly before it, 
as it was entitled to have, at the time when 
it sanctioned the treaty as a whole. 

I will now pass to what I think is the 
only point of my right hon. Friend’s speech 
of which I can complain. He has imported 
into this discassion an argument founded 
on a communication lately received —so 
lately, I believe, as within the last twenty- 
four hours—from the French Government; 
but, as far as I am aware, he has not laid 
that communication on the table of the 
House, nor did he read the terms in which 
it was couched. Now it does appear to 
me that though my right hon, Friend was 
not bound to do this, he should have ab- 
stained from building any argument upon 
the construction which the French Govern- 
ment is supposed to put upon the 7th 
Article, unless the Committee were: in a 
position to form their own opinion on the 
subject from an examination of the actual 
language of that communication. 

Coming now to the actual position of the 
papermakers, my right hon. Friend has 
dealt in a very summary manner with them, 
treating them asa set of poor deluded 
creatures who do not know their own inte« 
rests half so well as he does, But there is 
one-half of their case to which I think he 
wholly omitted to draw attention—the fact, 
I mean, that whereas they are precluded 
in almost all the principal countries of 
Europe from obtaining a supply of rags, 
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which form their great raw material, ex- 
cept upon terms which place them at a 
disadvantage as compared with their foreign 
rivals,—the English rag-market is at the 
same time entirely open to the Americans; 
that, consequently, reduce the price of pa- 
per as much as you please (and that is the 
real object of this Resolution), it does not 
follow that you reduce the cost of produc- 
tion to the English manufacturer. My 
right hon. Friend not only knows the inte- 
rests of the papermakers better than they 
do themselves, but assumes to know better 
than they do the comparative price of their 
raw material in the other markets of Eu- 
rope. He has told us it is absurd to sup- 
pose that the English manufacturer can be 
exposed to any disadvantage by competing 
with France—a country in which rags are 
so dear. Now, here again, I say that when 
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a Minister brings forward a Resolution | 


which is to affect a body of gentlemen 
whose capital is counted by millions, and 
whose workmen are counted by thousands, 
those persons, if they dispute his facts, 
have a right to claim a Committee of In- 
quiry before the case is concluded against 
them. I have a statement from one of the 


firm of Messrs. Cowan, of Edinburgh, large 


paper-manufacturers, in which that gentle- 
man says that in March last he went to 
Paris to judge for himsclf and to inspect a 
large quantity, 70 tons, of rags, of which 
his agent had secured the offer. The re- 
sult of his inquiry is stated to have been 
that fine French rags cost from 10s. to 11s. 
per ewt. less than in ingland, and com- 
mon rags from 6s. to 7s. per ewt. less ; 
consequently that the French manufacturer 
can, 80 far at least as the price of his ma- 
terial is concerned, make paper for about 
14d. a pound less than the English manu- 
facturer. But, Sir, this question is not 
new to the Government nor to the right 
hon. Gentleman. In 1853, when he was, 
as now, Chancellor of the Exchequer, it 
was proposed to abolish the protective duty, 
which at that time was double the amount 
of the Excise duty. I this morning had 
an interview with a gentleman whose name 
is familiar to many hon. Members, @ man 
of great scientific acquirements—Mr. John 
Dickinson—who is not now in business, but 
who was in 1853 at the head of a great 
papermaking firm. That gentleman told 
me that on that occasion, as representing 
the association of English papermakers, he 
had an interview with Mr. Wilson, the 
Secretary to the Treasury, with whom he 


went fully into the subject, and satisfied | 


Mr. Puller 
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him that the peculiar circumstance of the 
English manufacturers being excluded from 
obtaining the raw material entitled them to 
some protection, and, consequently, instead 
of abolishing the protection altogether, the 
Government contented themselves with re- 
ducing the duty to 24d. a pound, of which 
that portion which exceeded the Excise duty 
being a little more than Zths of a penny a 
pound was expressly intended by the then 
Government as a protection duty to counter- 
vail the prohibition and duties on the ex- 
port of rags from foreign countries, which 
disabled the English maker from compet- 
ing upon fair terms with his foreign rivals, 
Upon thie faith of that legislation, I appre- 
hend, there has been a considerable invest- 
ment of capital and extension of the manv- 
facture here. We have had to-night a peti- 
tion presented by the hon. Member for Birm- 
ingham from Mr. Cassell and others, who, 
upon the faith of a Bill which, though it 
had passed this House has not become law, 
have chosen to expend a large sum in the 
purchase of foreign paper, and now ask this 
House to give them compensation. Now, 
if gentlemen who have laid out a few thou- 
sands upon the faith of an incomplete mea- 
sure of legislation considered themselves 
entitled to compensation. how much do 
they think should be allowed to those who, 
upon the faith of a complete act of legisla- 
tion, have invested large sums in the erec- 
tion of mills, the purchase of machinery, 
and the extension of their business? Is 
my right hon. Friend prepared to insert a 
clause to give them compensation? I ex- 
pect he is not. I am assured by paper- 
manufacturers — for I, of course, cannot 
speak upon my own authority, but I am 
told by men of the highest respectability 
—that the present rate of profit upon the 
manufacture of paper in this country does 
not average more than 3d. a pound. My 
right hon. Friend proposes to take off 7s. 3d, 
per ewt., from foreign paper, which is 
rather” more than jths of a 1d. per. lb. 
Now the object of my right hon. Friend 
must be to lower the price of paper. Does 
he contemplate a reduction of more than 
a farthing per lb. If he does succeed in 
effecting such a reduction I believe, and 
the papermakers believe, it will have the 
effect of closing most of the English mills. 
If you take away the whole amount of 
profit, can any rerzsonable man expect that 
these mills will be carried on? You take 
of 7s. 3d. per cwt. duty, and the manufac- 
turers say that at present it is a very close 
thing, and that the smallest increase of 
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price would enable a large quantity of 
foreign paper to come into this country. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer impugns 
that statement—I cannot say who is right, 
but surely when parties are at issue upon 
so important a question, it is only right and 
roper that there should be some inquiry, 
Vhat must be the consequence of adopting 
this measure? Merchants will have the 
whole existing stock of paper throughout 
Europe to draw upon, there being a bounty 
of 7s. 3d. per cwt. offered by the Govern- 
ment to bring it to England. The imme- 
diate result will be a rise in the price of 
paper abroad, and a consequent restriction 
in the consumption abroad, accompanied by 
a fall in the price of paper here, and a con- 
sequent extension of the consumption here. 
What follows next? Why that as the 
price of paper abroad rises, there will, to 
a small extent, be a rise in the value of 
foreign rags. It, of course, is an import- 
ant part of the case of my right hon. Friend 
that if you raise the price of foreign paper 
you raise the price of foreign rags. But 


I wish the Committee to observe that this 
operation will be very gradual indeed. By 
diminishing the price of paper in England, 
you will have cut off all the profit of the 


English manufacturer, and so put it out of 
his power to compete with his foreiga rivals, 
in the foreign market for rags, an effect 
which will of course be accelerated by that 
increased value of foreign paper, and con- 
sequently of foreign rags, which must be 
the first effect of the proposed legislation. 
All the rags which are now imported into 
England will then be at the command of 
the foreigner. As the price of the raw 
material falls here and rises abroad it will 
be not only the English manufacturer who 
will retire from the foreign market, but 
the Americans will do the same, for they 
will find it more to their advantage to pur- 
chase in the English market than in the 
foreign, A certain result will be, that the 
whole supply of linen and cotton rags that 
now comes to this country and to America, 
being more than 30,000 tons, must be ex- 
hausted before any material impression can 
be made upon the price of rags abroad, 
and any hope of alleviation can be held 
out to the English manufacturer, A time 
will come, no doubt, when the manufacture 
of paper being greatly restricted here and 
greatly extended abroad, and the price of 
the raw, material having in consequence 
fallen somewhat here and risen abroad, 
things will right themselves, and the trade 
in paper will adjust itself to a new level of 
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prices somewhere between those which now 
rule in England and abroad. But long be- 
fore that period comes, a great part of the 
paper-making trade will have gone into 
the Court of Bankruptey. 

I beg the Committee to remember that 
up to this point I have been dealing with 
the manufacture in its present state abroad. 
A great’ portion of that manufacture is of 
course carried on with inferior machinery, 
with straitened means, and imperfect 
skill. The foreign manufacturers have at 
present an advantage over the English 
makers in the price of their material, but 
that advantage is counteracted by superior 
skill and better machinery. But how long 
would those advantages continue if a bonus 
of 7s. 3d. per ewt. were given to manufac- 
turers abroad? At this moment there are 
Englishmen established in France, in Rus- 
sia, and in Germany. I am told that 
within the last year a large establishment 
has been opened at Leipsic, founded by 
English capital, and that machinery has 
been sent over by Messrs. Easton and Amos, 
and as soon as you have passed this Reso- 
lution into law there can be no doubt that 
a number of enterprising Englishmen will 
go abroad, and with English capital, Eng- 
lish machinery, and to some extent with 
English workmen, carry on the manufac- 
ture of paper in other countries. Now, Sir, 
I am not asking the Committee to deal 
with the Resolutions of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer as if it were a question of 
reciprocity. The papermakers, notwith- 
standing the sarcasms of the right hon. 
Gentleman, are as a body Free-traders, 
They do not seek to make the free admis- 
sion of English paper by foreigners a con- 
dition of admitting foreign paper here, 
They ore ready to meet all the world upon 
fair terms, but they say it is not in accord- 
ance with the principles of free trade to 
place them upon an unfair footing as com- 
pared with their foreign rivals. Neither 
do they desire to act in any spirit of re- 
taliation, but simply upon the defensive, in 
order to preserve themselves from threat- 
ened ruin; and upon that ground alone they, 
through me, ask the Committee to assent 
to the Amendment of which I have given 
notice. My right hon. Friend, in his great 
speech on the Budget, said these alarmed 
interests are all, without exception, adhe- 
rents of frer trade; but adherents of free 
trade with an exception. I am not to be 
deterred by a sarcasm of that kind from 
urging on the attention of the Committee 
what I believe to be a real case of justice. 
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I say it is an exception, it is because the|than you could produce them at home, 


circumstances are altogether exceptional, 
that I ask the Committee to reject or post- 


pone my right hon. Friend’s Resolution. | 
| right hon, Gentleman in objecting to any 


It is a very easy thing to lay down grand 
general principles, and to treat with sar- 
casm those who claim to be exceptions. 
No doubt in all these cases there, are per- 
sons who claim to be exceptions without rea- 
son, as well as those who claim to be ex- 
ceptions with reason. But I have always 
thought it the special business of a man 
in the position of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to investigate closely all the facts, 
and distinguish the true from the false 
cases of exception. I remember a maxim 
of Mr, Burke’s which I learnt when a boy; 
that a knowledge of general principles is 
the knowledge of a pedant; it is the appli- 
cation of them to the affairs of men that 
constitutes the statesman. What does that 
maxim mean? Why that, although it is 


very easy in the closet to take a one-sided 
view of a subject, to abstract the mind 
from all other considerations and lay down 
general principles, yet, when you come to 
deal with the complicated and intricate 
business of life, you find that one general 
principle clashes with another. 


It is cer- 
tainly an excellent general principle of po- 
litical economy that you should buy in the 
cheapest and sell in the dearest market. 
But it is also an excellent general principle 
of moral philosophy, which is expressed in 
the words of Scripture, that we should 
**bear one another’s burdens,’’ and also 
in the common proverb of this country, 
** Live and let live.”” Let us know, then, 
what is the meaning of this general prin- 
ciple as to buying in the cheapest market. 
I apprehend it means that you should not 
attempt, by your financial legislation, to 
struggle against the great permanent laws 
of nature—that if you find a country 
which has superior advantages of soil, cli- 
mate, government, skill, or anything else 
for producing a particular article, whether 
corn, wine, sugar, or any species of manu- 
facture, such as cloth, hardware, and the 
like, you should not seek to foster in your 
own country by artificial means, an indus- 
try devoted to the production of those com- 
modities under disadvantages, but should 
let the industry of your people follow its 
natural course, producing those articles 
which it can produce with the greatest fa- 
cility. Then, by that beneficial operation 
which we call commerce, you obtain the 
productions of other countries in exchange 
for those of your own, upon cheaper terms 
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Well, Sir, that is a principle to which | 
cordially adhere. I say, by all means 
bring me such a ease, and I will join the 


measure introduced for the purpose of ap. 
plying a protective system to it. Nay, 
more, if 1 found a protective system al- 
ready established, and I felt satisfied that 
the superiority of another country was a 
natural and permanent superiority, I would 
say ‘Get rid of your protective system, 
and the sooner you do so the better.” | 
would not even then, however, proceed in 
that which I must eall the rude, violent, op- 
pressive manner adopted in my right hon. 
Friend’s Resolution. I would proceed, as 
has been done in other instances, after de- 
liberate inquiry, and would accord to the 
interest whose invested capital might be 
sacrificed by the operation such compensa- 
tion or mitigation as it is in the power of 
this House to afford. Let us apply this 
reasoning then, to the present case. Is 
there any such permanent natural supe- 
riority in foreign countries for the produe- 
tion of paper? Does my right hon. Friend 
pretend to say there is? Hus he not him- 
self told us to-day—what I am sure we 
must all feel--that, as far as natural, inde- 
structible advantages are concerned, this 
country occupies a peculiarly favourable 
situation for the manufacture of paper? 
The superiority of the foreigner is neither 
natural nor permanent, but arises out of 
the vicions system of legislation, which 
gives him for the time a partial monopoly 
of the raw material; and how indestructi- 
ble that is we may judge from what has 
passed this very year, when the Emperor 
of the French—although for the time ob- 
liged to give way to the remonstrances of 
his subjeets—has professed himself willing 
to rescind the existing prohibition and sub- 
stitute for ita moderate export duty. Well, 
is my right hon. Friend such a faint- 
hearted Free-trader that he despairs of 
other nations coming round to the true 
doctrine on this subject? Is he so want- 
ing in faith in that doctrine as to view a 
superiority, due to the artificially depre- 
ciated price of the raw material, as a dura- 
ble, indestructible superiority, to be ecom- 
pared to those advantages of climate and 
soil which France and Italy enjoy in regard 
to their respective natural productions ? 
Does he think it worthy of him as an 
English statesman—when he finds in the 
other countries of Europe a system as op- 
posed to every principle of free trade and 
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of justice as ever existed in the world—to 
ask this House to pass a measure the cer- 
tain effect of which will be to establish 
upon firmer ground than ever that false 
and vicious system? Is he prepared to 
build up a wall that may fence about 
that system of monopoly and postpone 
further than ever the advent of free trade 
principles upon the Continent? Let me 
daw the attention of the House to the 
nature of this export duty on the raw ma- 
terial. It is the nearest approach to a 
poll-tax to be found in the present day, 
unless you go to an Hastern country. 
When the poor labourer who has paid for 
his own humble elothing and that of his 
wife and children thinks to make a little 
profit by the sale of his worn-out, thread- 
bare garments, the State steps in, limit- 
his market, depreciates his price, and for 
what ovject? For the payment of the 
army and navy ?—for defraying the ex- 
pense of the administration of justice, or 
any other great national purpose towards 
which he might be fairly called on to con- 
tribute? Notatall. it is chat the rich 
people of his nation may be enabled to 
read books printed on paper of a better 
kind or at a cheaper price—that the ma- 
nufacturers of his country may be enabled 
to extend their operations at his cost. I 
have been at the pains of making a rough 
kind of estimate of what such a poll-tax 
would amount to, under a system which 
my right hon, Friend the President of the 
Board of Trade, if I recollect rightly, in 
some of those interviews with which he 
was kind enough to favour the papermakers 
and myself, did not deem impossible to be 
adopted in this country. We were asked 
why we did not propose to put an export 
duty on English rags. I cannot conceive 
that any English Statesman would recom- 
mend anything so unjust. But I confess 
I am astonished that my right hon. Friend 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer should ask 
the Committee to do that which in effect 
will establish and continue on a firmer 
basis than ever such a system in foreign 
countries. Have we not had an opportu- 
nity, at least as far as France is concerned, 
of getting rid of that system? I ean only 
suppose that it was by an act of forgetful- 
ness that our negotiators, in concluding 
the late commercial treaty, omitted to sti- 
pulate for the total and immediate abolition 
of a prohibition so inconsistent with the 
whole scope and principle of that instru- 
ment, But you have still something in 
your-power.. You have it in your power 
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to negotiate with foreigu countries; you 
have it in your power to say to them—If 
you will abolish tie export duty on rags, 
we will abolish the import duty on paper. 
That is something to offer them as an in- 
ducement to modify their course ; but you 
now ask the Committee to cast, entirely 
away that argument, and leave them in 
the spirit of monopoly to carry on their 
odious and exclusive system. Now, let 
me ask, suppose that for any reason what- 
ever, instead of an export duty on rags, 
our manufacturers had to pay an import 
duty, would the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer say there was no case in their favour? 
What is he doing at the present moment 
in the case of malt? He is taking off the 
prohibition on the import of malt. He has 
taken a Vote in Committee for a Customs’ 
duty on malt of 25s. a quarter, the Excise 
being 21s. 9d.; so that there is just, as in 
the case of the paper duties, a difference 
of 3s. 3d, partly as a compensation for the 
cost and interference of the Excise; but 
has he not, in that 3s. 3d., included ‘1s. as 
an equivalent for the Customs’ duty on 
foreign barley? I have some constituents 
who are maltsters, as well as some who are 
paper manufacturers; and in the early part 
of this Session I was led to press this mat- 
ter on the Secretary for the Treasury, the 
intended duty being at that time 24s, I 
was told shortly afterwards that the Cus- 
toms’ duty on malt was raised to 25s.; and 
I have reason to believe that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer did include the 
ls. duty on foreign barley as one of the 
elements on which his ealeulation was 
founded, If he did not, he has furnished 
a very cogent argument for the hon, and 
learned Gentleman, the Member for Suf- 
folk, when he shall move to raise the 
duty to 26s. I take it, however, that the 
Chaneellor of the Exchequer did include 
the ls. duty on foreign barley as an ele- 
ment in fixing the proposed Customs’ duty 
on malt. But then he says that is a 
matter of home legislation; it is all right 
you should compensate a manufacturer for 
an impost which Parliament lays on; but 
we have nothing to do with foreign legisla- 
tion? Nothing to do with foreign legisla- 
tion! Have we not had our attention 
drawn to-day to the International Copy- 
right Treaty ? Did not the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer carefully remind us that we 
are bound to admit printed books at a low 
duty, because of the international treaty? 
I am quite astonished he should say that 
we have nothing to do with foreign legisla- 
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tion. On what is the whole commercial 
treaty with France founded, if we have 
nothing to do with foreign legislation ? 
Does the House forget those passages in 
the instructions of the noble Lord to our 
* Plenipotentiaries, in which they were dis- 
tinctly told that the wine duties were not, 
perhaps, those we should have chosen to 
reduce, if we had looked only to the inter- 
ests of this country and our own Exche- 
quer? Were they not told to fix the Cus- 
toms’ duty on brandy at 10s. a gallon? 
But if they could obtain any considerable 
advantages to the country, they were at 
liberty to go down as far as 8s. ; and has 
not that been done? Yet we are told we 
have nothing to do with foreign legislation! 
What is the meaning of a treaty at all, if 
it be not that the stipulations shall not rest 
on mutual understanding, but be carried 
out by legislation in each of the contracting 
countries? What did it mean except this 
—The wine duties were felt to be a less 
onerous form of taxation, but the Govern- 
ment were willing not only to shift taxa- 
tion—which is in all cases an evil, but to 
substitute a more onerous form of taxa- 
tion—in order to secure—what?—an ex- 
tended market to the coal-owner, the iron- 
master, the cotton and other manufac- 
turers. I wish carefully to abstain from 
the use of strong expressions. I am not 
arguing this case in the smallest spirit 
of hostility to the Government of the noble 
Lord, as he knows very well; but I have 
been asked by some of my constituents 
who have invested large capital in the 
paper manufacture to explain their case 
to the Committee, and I wish to do it with 
the most perfect respect to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and the whole of the 
existing Government. But I must say 
their course in this matter will involve the 
House, if it consent to this Resolution, in 
a mass of inconsistency. You say that the 
community at large may justly be called 
upon to bear some little inconvenience, 
such as an additional penny of income tax 
for a time, in order to obtain for the great 
manufacturing interests, which form large 
integral parts of the community, an ex- 
tended market for their products. I do 
not find fault with that. I heartily and 
cheerfully supported my right hon. Friend 
in all his Resolutions to earry out the 
different parts of his Budget. There is 
that solidarity in a political community 
like this that you may fairly call on it to 
bear a smal] temporary inconvenience for 
the sake of obtaining a great advantage to 
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a particular interest in it, But then I ask, 
is not the case of the paper manufacturers 
a thousand times stronger than that of 
the manufacturer of hardware, pottery, or 
calico? They do not come to this House 
for an extension of their business, but to 
keep what they have got. That is all they 
ask; and you, while imposing an additional 
tax, which, whatever the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer may say, was felt extremely 
onerous by the community at large, in order 
to obtain advantages for the manufacturers 
of cloth and hardware and the sellers of 
coal—you tell the papermakers, ‘Oh, 
yours is a very different case.” If a single 
cargo of paper were unjustly confiscated 
by the Chinese or any foreign Power, and 
compensation, after repeated remonstrances 
were refused, the Government would think 
it their duty to call on Parliament to sane- 
tion any addition to the taxation of the 
country and sacrifice any amount of valua- 
ble English lives, and impose on foreign 
countries the dreadful evil of war in order 
to enforce compensation for the loss sus- 
tained by the English merchants; but when 
a whole interest is at stake, when a body 
of persons, whose capital roughly estimated 
amounts to £5,000,000 or £6,000,000, 
and employing directly in the manufacture 
at least 20,000 persons, come and tell you 
that their whole business is threatened 
with ruin by the competition of rivals who 
by the aid of their respective Governments 
obtain their material at a price which is 
artificially depressed, you turn round and 
say, ‘* We are very sorry for you, but the 
great doctrines of free trade compel us to 
buy in the cheapest market, and, therefore, 
if the French, or Germans, or Spaniards— 
who, by the bye, have entirely driven us 
out of the trade of South America—offer 
us paper one farthing per pound cheaper 
than you can make it, you must go to the 
wall. We do not even pay you the com- 
pliment of having a Committec of inquiry 
to ascertain whether your facts can be 
proved.”” They aro told, indeed, that if 
they had been a little more active, a little 
more clever, they might have got more 
rags than they do in this country, and they 
might manufacture paper out of fibre; but 
substantially the issue after all is, they are 
to go to the wall; and, unless it turns out 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
knows their business better than they do 
themselves, go to the wall the greater por- 
tion of them must. It does appear to me 
that my right hon. Friend has advanced as 
® maxim received and finally established 
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too strongly to be countervailed by argu- 
ment, what I take on myself to say has 
never received, after deliberate debate, the 

eneral sanction of the House. I ask my 
right hon. Friend how far he is prepared 
togo? Is this doctrine of buying in the 
cheapest market to be of universal applica- 
tion? Is the present application of the 
principle merely the getting in of the thin 
edge of the wedge, so that in future it may 
be applied not to paper only but to cotton 
and other branches of manufacture ? Is it 
so certain that the United States will not 
take a lesson from the right hon. Gentle- 
man on this question? There is at this 
moment a great struggle for power going 
on in that country, and it is possible that 
at the next Presidential election the Re- 
publican party of the North may gain the 
ascendancy over the people of the South. 
We know that Protectionist opinions are 
strong in the North; and is it quite cer- 
tain that, looking to the course taken by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in this 
country, they will not say, ‘* Here is an 
excellent opportunity of doing a good 
stroke of work for our own cotton fac- 
tories,” and follow it up by laying a duty 
on the exportation of cotton ? What would 
be said when, as the result of such a policy, 
we saw the cotton-mills of Lancashire one 
after another closing their doors? My 
right hon. Friend referred to what was 
done in the case of corn, and told us that 
the growers of corn were subject to pecu- 
liar burdens, and that local taxation, in- 
cluding poor rates, county rates, &c., 
formed one of those peculiar burdens. I 
was rather startled to hear that statement 
fall from my right hon. Friend; for I have 
always believed that nearly one-half the 
rates in this country were paid by the occu- 
piers—not of land, but of houses, and that 
in fact the burden of local taxation fell 
upon every other description of .real pro- 
perty as well as land, and, moreover, that 
their real incidence was, not on the manu- 
facturer of corn, not on the farmer, but on 
his landlord, for no farmer took a farm 
without knowing the amount of local rates 
to which it was subject, and estimating the 
rent he should give accordingly. The right 
hon. Gentleman also referred to the article 
of sugar. It is true that some years ago 
this country came to the determination to 
put an end to slavery in her Colonies. But 
did we put an end to it in the manner now 
proposed to be adopted with regard to the 
paper manufacturers? No. We said 
“slavery is a great crime, and it shall be 
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abolished, but we have been partners in 
the crime along with the planters ; it was 
under the sanction of our legislation that 
they invested their capital in the property 
they held, and therefore we will give 
them £20,000,000 by way of compensa- 
tion for their losses.’’ That was a liberal 
and just mode of dealing with the sub- 
ject. Then, when you abolished slavery 
you gave the planters protection against 
slave-grown sugar. It was thought reason- 
able to encourage them not to throw up 
their estates altogether, and probably that 
protection would have been continued had 
the planters been able to supply this coun- 
try with the quantity of sugar we required. 
But it is material to observe that the sugar 
plantations were not formed on the faith of 
that protection. They were formed under 
the system of slavery, for the abolition of 
which compensation had been paid. When 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer says that 
protection to planters was abolished in the 
same way as he now proposes to act to- 
wards the papermakers, I demur to the 
statement. The noble Lord who was 
Prime Minister at the time the cireum- 
stance occurred came down to the House 
and asked it to abolish the protection given 
to the planters, not on the ground stated 
by my right hon. Friend, but on the 
grounds—first, that the Colonies were not 
able to furnish a sufficient supply of sugar 
for the country; and, secondly, on the 
ground that by the Treaty of Utrecht the 
Spaniards were entitled to send in their 
sugar on the same terms with the most 
favoured nations, and that therefore we 
could not impose a differential duty on the 
slave-grown sugar of the Spanish colonies. 
But even then, did the House deal with 
the planters in the short and summary 
way in which they are now asked to deal 
with the paper manufacturers ? On the 
contrary, the noble Lord asked the House 
to give the planters every encouragement 
in their power. Facilities were given to 
them to procure labour from Africa ; and, 
above all, the discriminating duties in fa- 
vour of British manufactures were abolish- 
ed and the planters enabled to buy the 
articles they wanted in the cheapest mar- 
ket. Sir, I should have no difficulty in 
meeting the argument drawn from the case 
of the shipowners and other trades, but I 
feel that 1 have dwelt long enough on this 
branch of the question before the Com- 
mittee, and will only say further that I 
doubt whether my right hon, Friend ean 
produce a single instance in which any Go- 
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vernment has come to this House and said 
they wished to reduce the price of the 
produce of any branch of industry at the 
same time that they did not hold out the 
means of diminishing the cost of produc- 
tion. 

I will now say a few words on the sub- 
ject of the treaty, and I quite agree with 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer that we 
should endeavour first to ascertain from 
the treaty itself what were the real inten- 
tions of the two Governments. As regards 
the English Government, you will find that 
they had these two points in view—first, 
to secure the revenue of the country from 
Joss beyond that which was stipulated for ; 
and, secondly, to secure the manufacturers 
of this country from suffering any loss by 
being exposed to unfair competition. Then, 
with regard to the French Government, | 
do not find on their part any indication of 
a desire to secure the abolition of duties on 
all kinds of articles, but only on those arti- 
cles that are specifically mentioned. If that 
be so, then what evidence does the corres- 
pondence furnish as to the intentions of 
the two Governments? The intentions of 


the French Government are shown in Lord 
By that letter it will be 


Cowley’s letter. 
seen that the French Government specified 
silks of all kinds, and articles of Parisian 
manufacture; also that the duties on French 
wines should be reduced, and that ‘‘ French 
brandies should be admitted at a duty which 
should not exceed the Excise duty levied 
on spirits distilled in Great Britain.”” They 
did not ask for a sweeping abolition of 
duty on all manufactured articles, but on 
certain articles which were specified, and 
all of which are mentioned in the treaty. 
Well, then, coming to the treaty, what does 
‘* merchandise ” mean in the 7th Article ? 
One ‘construction is that it means ‘‘ all 
merchandise.”” But that will not do for the 
Government of this country, because it 
would let in tobacco, beer, corn, &c., at no 
duty at all, and cut away many of the 
great sources of Customs’ revenue. My 
right hon. Friend contends that ‘‘ merchan- 
dise ’’ means “all excisable merchandise.” 
By why did not the negotiators say so ? 
Why did they leave out these words ‘all 
excisable.” The instructions ‘given by the 
noble Lord (Lord John Russell) were as 
clear as day, and if a lawyer had been at 
his elbow they could not have been more 
precise. The Plenipotentiaries were in- 
structed to frame an Article by which— 

“The duties of Customs generally on: articles 
imported from France inte this country; but which 
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are subject here to duties of Excise, shall be rq. 
duced to a rate as nearly as may be equal to that 
f 


of the duties of Excise. 


The question for the Committee, however, 
is not what the Government intended, 
but what the Plenipotentiaries did, Did 
they follow out the instructions ofthe 
noble Lord? It is quite clear they did 
not, that instead of making the formal in. 
strument more precise than the instructions, 
which is the usual course, they made it 
less precise; that instead of saying ‘ mer. 
chandise subject here to duties of excise,” 
they said simply ‘‘ merchandise.’’ Is it to 
be supposed there was no reason for the 
change? If the construction argued for 
by my right hon. Friend is the true one 
it renders the treaty of no avail 60 far ag 
all the articles recited in the 8th Article 
of the treaty, about which the French 
Government were more especially anxious, 
were concerned. The meaning of the words 
which begin the 8th Article, ‘‘in accord. 
ance with the preceding Article,” is quite 
clear, and all that follows in the Article ig 
governed by those words. The object of the 
7th Article is to prescribe the rate of duty 
on those articles that were introduced from 
France. If the articles specified in the 
8th Article are to be admitted as belong. 
ing to a general class, mentioned in the 
7th — namely, as is contended, excisable 
articles, then whenever the excise is taken 
off, they will drop out of the treaty, and 
lose their right of admission. But if the 
7th Article be construed to settle only the 
rate of Customs’ duty then each article 
mentioned in the 8th has a distinet and 
permanent right of admission, whether it 
be in the class of excisable articles or not. 
What would be the result to the French 
Government of adopting the construction 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer? 
There would be placed in the hands of 
the Government of this country the power, 
by taking off the Excise duties ou, the 
articles mentioned in the 8th Article, and 
about which it, is admitted the French 
were particularly anxious, of putting what 
Customs’ duties they pleased on, these 
articles, thereby rendering the treaty waste 
paper. If the Upper House had_ passed 
the Bill for the repeal of the paper duty, 
the English Government, according to. this 
construction, might have asked Parliament 
to put a duty of 1s. per.lb. om paperhang- 
ings. This would have been a’ pretty S@ 
curity to the French Government, for she 
admission of their paperhangings. | It.is 
impossible to suppose that the French ue 
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gotiators, if they were in their senses— 
and the Committee are bound to suppose 
that the negotiators on both sides were 
honest and capable men—could ask the 
Emperor to-sign a treaty of which the 7th 
Article is capable of such a eonstruction 
as the Chancellor of the Exchequer puts 
upon it. I contend that “ merchandise”’ 
does not mean either ** all merchandise” 
or “allexcisable merchandise,’’ but simply 
“ merehandise.”” The 7th Article does 
not pretend to say what merchandise shall 
be admitted, but it fixed the rate of Cus- 
toms’ duties at which articles shall be ad- 
mitted, and it leaves it to the 8th Article 
to say what articles shall be admitted. To 
the English Government was thus secured 
the right of raising the duty on French 
articles, if they found it necessary to raise 
their own duties, as has already been done 
in the case of spirits, and, on the other 
hand, the French Government obtained 
security, that if the English Government 
took off the Excise duty they should not 
be at liberty to put on any duty they 
pleased. A security which would have 
been very valuable to them if the House 
of Lords had passed the Bill for repealing 
the Excise duty on paper. I beg to thank 
the House for the great indulgence with 
which they have listened to a long, and I 
fear fatiguing address, on a subject in- 
volving so many phases that I could not 
compress it so much as I could have wish- 
ed. Even if the Government were right 
in the strict construction of the 7th Article, 
which I am confident they are not, still I 
eontend the spirit of the treaty gives the 
Euglish manufacturers protection against 
unfair competition, 1 cannot think so ill 
of the Emperor of the French as to be- 
lieve that he would desire to take advant- 
age of his own wrong. The President of 
the Board of ‘Trade told us in a former de- 
bate, that the treaty laid down principles, 
bat that the details were to be worked out 
afterwards, and were to be made the sub- 
ject of o supplementary treaty, which he 
led the House to suppose would include 
both rags and paper. If the Government 
adhere to their construction of the treaty 
there is still ample ground for bringing 
this question under the observation of the 
French Government, and for representing 
that it is contrary to the spirit of the treaty 
for them to claim the admission of French 
paper under the treaty, while they con- 
tinue their prohibition on the export of 
French rags. “This matter might well be 
the subject of a separate negotiation ; and 
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I have therefore placed in your hands an 
Amendment that at this time it is not ex- 
pedient to assent to the reduction pro- 
posed by the right hon. Gentleman. The 


hon. Member concluded by moving the 
following Amendment :— 


Amendment proposed, 

“To leave out from the word ‘ That’ to the end 
of the proposed Resolution, in order to add thé 
words ‘ without desiring to prejudice the question 
of a reduction at a future period of the Customs 
Duty on French Books and Paper, this Committee 
does not think fit at present to assent to such re- 
duction.” 


Mr. CHILDERS said, that the question 
before the Committee had been argued upon 
three grounds—that of national honour, 
that of political principle, and that of fact. 
On the first ground several cogent argu- 
ments had been adduced to the Committee 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
his hon. Friend the Member for Hertford- 
shire (Mv. Puller) had cited some great au- 
thorities on his side of the question, To 
those authorities he (Mr. Childers) would 
take leave to add one. When the Bill for 
the repeal of the Excise duty on paper was 
read a third time, an hon. Member raised 
his voice in its favour in the strongest man- 
ner; he asked the House not to reject the 
Bill, because the inevitable result of re- 
fusing to repeal the Excise duty would 
be that it would be impossible under the 
terms of the treaty to continue the pro- 
tective Customs’ duty on foreign paper. 
The Committee would perhaps be asto- 
nished when he told them that that hon, 
Member was no other than his hon, 
Friend. On the second point—that of 
political principle—he would not touch, 
But as to the question of fact, there were 
one or two statements which he (Mr. Chil- 
ders) would wish to lay before the Com- 
mittee. It had been assumed by the hon, 
Member for Herts and by others outside 
the House that the great papermaking 
countries of the world imposed either a 
high duty or an absolute prohibition on the 
export of rags; and, taking that fact asa 
basis, they were told that they were bound 
to maintain some kind of imposition in fa- 
vour of the papermakers of this country. 
But this wa’ not the fact—the principal 
papermaking countries of the world did 
not place any prohibition on the export of 
rags. France at the present moment pro- 
duced annually about 71,000 tons of paper; 
the Zollverein about 40,000 tons; these 
two countries and Belgium were the prin- 
cipal instances cited, But the United 
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States, which produced annually 120,000 
tons of paper out of from 170,000 to 
180,000 tons of rags, placed no duty what- 
ever and no prohibition on the exportation 
of rags; nor did they protect paper, except 
by the ordinary ad valorem duty which was 
imposed upon all imported manufactures. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer had very 
clearly stated the condition of the paper 
trade at this moment, and had shown that 
for years past our export of paper had 
considerably exceeded our import of rags ; 
in fact, that more rags were produced 
in this country than were necessary for 
the paper consumption of the country. In 
1853 the import duty on paper was re- 
duced from 5d. to 25d. a lb., in spite of the 
opposition of the then hon, Member for 
Edinburgh (Mr. Cowan), who then repre- 
sented the paper-makers of the country, 
and who prophesied that the trade would be 
ruined, But what has taken place? Why, 
that the year 1853 was the commencenent 
both of a great increase of production and 
of the great export trade in paper from 
this country. Before that year the export 
was only 5 or 5} per cent upon the whole 
production, but since then the amount ex- 


ported had reached 93 or nearly 10 per cent 
upon the whole production of paper—in fact, 
the reduction had opened a wider field to 


industry. In like manner he believed that 
this reduction from 23d. to 13d. instead of 
injuring the papermakers would be more 
likely to benefit them by opening the field 
to their skill and industry still wider. The 
hon. Member for Herts had taken ex- 
ception to several statements of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer as to the effect, 
on particular foreign trades, of his pro- 
position ; but he (Mr. Childers) could 
give the House some interesting facts re- 
lative to the paper trade where England 
and Franee stood on the same footing of 
unrestricted competition. Supposing there 
were no differential duty against foreign 
paper in England, the hon. Member con- 
tended that England would be at a dis- 
advantage in competition with other coun- 
tries, If that were so it might be assumed 
that at present at any rate, in the British 
Colonies, British paper was at a disadvan- 
tage as compared with foreign paper. But 
what was the fact? He would take the 
ease of Canada. The population of Canada 
was well known to be partly French, and 
in Lower Canada the majority of the popu- 
lation were French, who would therefore 
naturally prefer French produce. But in 
the year 1857, the import of paper by 
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Canada amounted to £78,500, of which 
£50,000, or about two-thirds, came from 
England ; £26,700, or about the remain- 
ing one-third, from the United States ; and 
the amount imported from France and the 
Continent was only £1,800 altogether— 
less than a fortieth part. Again, in Vie. 
toria, the entire value of the paper import. 
ed was £158,500. The portion of that 
amount which came from the United States 
and all other foreign countries was only 
£2,5U0, and the whole of the remaining 
£156,000 came from our English manu. 
facturers. In the case of India, the item 
of paper was mixed up with that of books 
and stationery under one head; and the 
whole amount of import into that Colon 
of the three articles was £227,000. Of 
this amount, £182,000 was contributed b 
Great Britain, either direetly or through 
Egypt, and France furnished only £20,000; 
the remaining £25,000 coming from all 
other nations, including the United States, 
So at the Cape the total imported amount 
was £22,000, of which only £500 came 
from foreign countries, the whole of the 
remaining £21,500 being furnished by 
Great Britain. The total export of paper 
from this country was between 7,000 and 
8,000 tonsa year. In the Colony of Victoria 
a newspaper was published which had the 
largest circulation in British territory after 
The Times and two or three of the penny 
papers in London, The circulation of this 
paper, The Melbourne Argus,was something 
about 14,000 a day. It represented a large 
amount of capital, and one of the partners 
in the concern resided habitually in this 
country, mainly in order to make the ne 
cessary purchases for the paper, and to 
direct operations for the purpose, One of 
the principal of these purchases was paper. 
The consumption was about 200 reams of 
newspaper paper a week, making 360 tons 
a year, or about one-twentieth part of the 
entire quantily exported from this country. 
Now, this amount was so large that the 
purchaser would feel little hesitation, if he 
could get paper cheaper and as good in 
France and Belgium, in having recourse to 
those countries. The Committee well knew 
that in these matters nationality was vot & 
very material consideration, A penny 4 
pound would produce a saving of £3,360 a 
year; @ farthing nearly £1,000 Dt ht 
But the whole of this paper was purchased 
in England, because it was the chea est 
market, During the seven years in whic 
the purebase for this journal were ma 

at home, not one penvyworth of foreign 
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per had been shipped for it to Melbourne. 
Rae with these facts he thought the Com- 
mittee might safely assume that the inter- 
est of the paper-makers was safe in the 
hands of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
in whose Resolution he fully concurred. 

Mr. FRANK CROSSLEY said, the 
question they were now discussing was 
neither more nor less than ‘‘ Protection 
v. Tree Trade,” and he rejoiced to think 
that this was the last time the ques- 
tion would ever be before the British 
House of Commons. Protection meant 
robbing somebody else. This was the 
true English of the word. It was im- 
possible to protect a class of men except 
at the expense of somebody else—that was 
tosay, of the general public. Much had 
been said as to the duty on rags, and much 
more had been made of it than it deserved, 
for a very large proportion of the paper 
was made of cotton waste, rope, and other 
fibrous substances, and with the former 
material it was impossible that any country 
could be better supplied than England, 
having so many cotton mills close at hand. 
A special case was always forthcoming to 
support protection, but they had found its 
abolition had invariably been followed by 
the greatest possible good, whether they 
looked at the corngrower or any other 
class, and he believed that these paper- 
makers would do very well after the reduc- 
tion of these duties, Much had been said 
about France having got all she could, and 
given as little in return as possible. Now 
it was within the last three weeks that 
he had been to France, having been ap- 
pointed one of a deputation by gentle- 
men engaged in the same trade as him- 
self to visit France, in order to assist the 
French Commission in the settlement of 
the duties to be charged under the treaty, 
and he had no hesitation in saying that the 
French appeared anxious, not only to do 
all that they had bargained to do, but even 
more; and that they desired to have it under- 
stood amongst their own people, that what- 
ever they lost by the treaty one way they 
would gain the other by the inereased trade 
with this country. The French people had 
already got rid of much of the fear which 
they at first entertained as to the effects 
of the treaty. They doubtless wished to 
make as much revenue as they could out 
of their English imports. But it was im- 
possible for them to make a revenue by 
imports, unless they adopted such duties 
a8 would allow the goods to be imported. 
The hon. Member for North Warwickshire 
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entertained the opinion that the duties on 
English goods exported to France were 
paid by this country. No such thing. Our 
prices were fixed in this market, and if our 
goods were purchased and sent to France, 
if France imposed the duty the French paid 
for it, not the English. Of course it was de- 
sirable that the impost should be as light 
as possible, as the heavier it was the more 
prohibitive it became. He trusted the 
Committee would not stultify itself over 
this seven-eighths of a penny per pound 
duty, but agree to the Resolution, seeing 
the trifling quantity of paper that was an- 
nually imported. 

Mr. MAGUIRE: I, Sir, must be ex- 
cused if I refuse to regard the question 
now before us ina political or party aspect, 
or to calculate as to what may be the con- 
sequences of the decision to which we are 
about to come, to one side of the House or 
to the other. I have no party leanings, 
no party bias, no party vengeance to carry 
out; and having, from the commencement 
of the Session, given to the Government a 
general, though independent support, I 
should be willing to support them on the 
present occasion if I felt that their pro- 
posal was fair and just, and for the general 
advantage of the country. I wish, then, 
to deal with this question on its merits, 
and on its merits alone. The question 
raised by the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Hertfordshire is limited to this 
narrow and single proposition,—are we at 
the present moment in a position to abolish 
the Customs’ duty on foreign paper? In 
order thoroughly to understand the propo- 
sition now before us, it is absolutely neces- 
sary to go back some months in our Parlia- 
mentary history, and refer to the speech of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, delivered 
in this House on the 7th of February. In 
that speech, which was remarkable for 
every excellence which should characterize 
a greatand grave statement of the financial 
position of avast empire, there was no por- 
tion of it which was more carefully elabo- 
rated than that devoted to the considera- 
tion of the Excise duty on paper: The 
right hon. Gentleman, in the course of his 
speech this evening, courteously sneered at 
the ‘pathetic manner ’’ in which a peti- 
tion from the paper manufacturers of Ire. 
land was presented to the House; but in 
his own magnificent statement of the 7th 
of February, he exhausted not only the 
powers of argument and illustration, but 
likewise of pathos, in describing the de- 
plorable condition of the paper manufay- 
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turers of the United Kingdom. Let us 
now see in what manner the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer really did describe the con- 
dition of the trade in the month of Feb- 
ruary; for it is essential to the due under- 
standing of the proposition now before us 
that we should consider the operation of 
the Excise duty, when we are asked to 
abolish the Customs’ duty. He told the 
House and the country that the Excise 
duty was an impost at once ‘‘impolitic’’ 
and discouraging—that it was ‘a bad 
duty,” which was ‘* becoming untenable in 
law,—that it was hardiy possible to des- 
cribe the manner in which it obstructed 
skill and enterprise.” - Now let the Com- 
mittee mark this further description of the 
evil operation of the Excise duty,—* that 
it helped to extinguish all the small paper 
manofacturers.”” He added that * it caused 
the greatest soreness,’’ ‘‘ from the sense 
of injustice that attends capricious and un- 
equal laws,’’—that it was ‘rapidly becom- 
ing incapable of being administered with- 
out discredit” —that it prevented the use 
of new fibrous material in the manufacture 
of paper; and he wound up a powerful ap- 
peal by calling on Parliament to remove 
from the statute book a duty which was 


burdensome and oppressive in its operation, 
and, he almost added, that which I freely 


add, iniquitous in its results. This was 
the statement made by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, as the organ of the Government, 
and with that full knowledge which was at 
his command; and upon this statement and 
this representation this House consented to 
pass a Bill for the repeal of the Excise duty 
on paper. In me the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had a willing listener, and a 
ready disciple; for I knew, from personal 
experience, that the description given by 
the right hon. Gentleman of the destruc- 
tive operation of this duty was fully justi- 
fied by the fact. I knew how fatally the 
pressure of the Excise had operated in Ire- 
land, crushing the small manufacturers out 
of existence; and I believe that if its giant 
pressure were removed from that branch of 
our native industry, mills, now mouldering 
in ruin, and tenanted only by the owl and 
the bat, would again become scenes of busy 
life,—that many small capitalists would 
again lift their heads in humble indepen- 
dence, and that we might once more see, 
in our remote aud sequestered villages, 
hundreds of men, women, and children 
happy and contented, because profitably 
employed. The Bill for the repeal of the 
Excise duty was passed’ by this House; 
' Mr. Maguire 
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but what has become of that Bill? Ithay: 
been rejected by the other House of Par. 
liament; and what is the consequence: of 
that rejection ? Why this, —that the paper 
manufacturers of the United Kingdom are; 
at this moment, in the same state of em- 
barrassment and feebleness, and subject to 
the same restrictions, as they were on the 
7th of February. 1 ask, does the Chan-) 
cellor of the Exchequer entertuin the same 
opinions as he-did then? And if. the: 
Chancellor did not expect. in February:to 
be able to relieve the manufacturers ‘from’ 
the grievous pressure of the Excise: duty, 
would he have had the audacity to propose 
to expose them to undue foreign competi- 
tion? If he could not then hope to: free 
them from this crushing impost, would he 
have proposed to allow the foreigner to 
come in free of duty to eompete with a 
trade so crippled and enfeebled as he de. 
seribed it to be ?  1f the enterprise of the 
home manufacturer were fettered then, is 
it not equally fettered now ?—if their in- 
ventive faculties were cramped at that 
time, are they not just as much cramped at 
present? The Chancellor of the Exches 
quer then maintained that if the Excise 
duty were abolished, new materials for the 
manufacture of paper would be found, or 
could be availed of ; but the duty has not 
been removed, and, according to the facts 
and Jogie of the Chancellor of the Exche 
quer, there must be as much difficulty in 
finding or using new materials now. as: in 
the month of February. If, then, the 
position of the trade is the same in thé 
month of August as it was in the month 
of February, I ask, is this the: time ati 
which, or are these the circumstances under 
which, we should expose it to foreign com- 
petition—to undue and unfair foreign com« 
petition? The question is one, 1 main+ 
tain, not of fanciful honour, but of common: 
justice. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
says that if we consider we have done am 
act of injustice, we ought to retrace our 
steps, and that the French Government 
have generously and handsomely given us 
the opportunity of so doing. 1 am not too 
proud: to: accept that offer, and 1 would 
avail myself of it with gratitude to that 
Government for its great eondescension, | 
say, accept’ the offer, and postpone» this 
proposal until you are in a better position 
to carry it out with fairness to your owm 
people. The noble Lord at the head of the 
Government obtained our consent. to the 
French Treaty, amongst other: grounds; 
on the understanding tliat. the: prohibition 
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against the exportation of French rags was 
to be replaeed by a liberal scale of protec- 
tive duty. But was that expectation rea- 
lized ?—was that assurance justified by 
what followed ?. No,:the promise was illu- 
sory, and absolute prohibition is the law of 
France at this moment. I do not care 
whether it was the Protectionists of France, 
the Legislature of France, or the Emperor 
of the French, who refused ; it is enough 
for me that France refused to give us the 
raw material of a staple branch of our home 
industry ; and, under those circumstances, 
lam against allowing the selfish French 
manufacturers to send their paper into this 
country free of duty. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer says he hopes this House 
will afford no encouragement to the French 
Protectionists. I hope so, too. But how 
are we to discourage, and how encourage ? 
Ifyou vote for the Ameudment of the hon. 
Member for Hertfordshire, you will give 
them no encouragement; but if you vote 
for the proposal of the Chanceilor of the 
Exehequer, which means giving them all 
without obtaining any concession in return, 
the Freneh Proteetionists will be only more 
determined than ever in their opposition 
to free trade. The right hon. Gentleman 
has endeavoured to establish a precedent 
for the course he asks us to take, which is 
to allow the manufactured article in free of 
daty, while we are compelled to submit to 
awheavy tax on, or exclusion from, the raw 
material ; and he has alluded to the fact 
that French shoes and boots, as well as 
French leather, are sent in duty free, not- 
withstanding that duty is imposed upon 
the raw material. One would almost ima- 
gine that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had been struck with sudden forgetfulness, 
when he ventured to illustrate his argu- 
ment by such a case ; because no man is 
more thoroughly conversant with the fact 
than’ the right hon. Gentleman,’ that the 
duty on the raw material was put on by 
the French Government after we had al- 
lowed French manufactured Jeather to come 
in duty free. The way not to afford en- 
couragement to the Frencly Protectionists 
18,'to' say to: them+-"* We are anxious: for 
free’ trade; we are willing to do everything 
We can to facilitate commercial intercourse 
between the two countries ;. but if we are 
ready to go the entire length, you must 
take some step in advance; and you pro- 
mised to make that step in advance, when 
you promised a liberal protective duty on 
rags,/in the place of total exclasion.”” But 
ifowe: say,.as we do: by.this proposal, that 
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we are satisfied with total exclusion, when, 
in Heaven’s name, will the French manu- 
facturer ever give itup? To say that we 
will adopt free trade under every cireum- 
stance, because we are eaught and earried 
away by the mere name of free trade, and 
that French manufacturers may continue 
to be as protective and as exclusive as they 
please, is not the way to bring about free 
trade in the real sense of the word. It is 
all very well to state that the French paper- 
maker will have to pay the same Excise 
duty as the home manufacturer; but I 
shall proceed to show, from practical au- 
thority, the different manner in which this 
duty aifects the Frenchman on. the one 
hand, and the Englishman or the Irishman 
on the other. A letter appeared in The 
Morning Star of this day from Mr. Raw- 
lins, who, while advocating the proposition 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, thus 
describes the relative position of the Eng- 
lish and foreign manufacturer with respect 
to the operation of the Excise Duty. The 
writer says :— 

“On the one hand the foreign manufacturer 
will have the privilege of sending his paper to 
any port of entry in the kingdom, or to. any in- 
land town where bonded privileges are allowed, 
free of duty, to be warehoused in bond until sold. 
In all probability he will ‘sell it in bond. © The 
dealer will keep it in bond until he'sells it-to the 
consumer, and the large consumer, who is fre- 
quently a very large holder, wil] not pay the duty 
until he actually requires the paper for immediate 
use. More than this, the foreign manufacturer, 
after producing his article in pertect freedom from 
all restraint, may make it up'in any sizes, forms, 
or packages, assorted with other, goods,, if for re- 
exportation, at all times consulting only,the re- 
quirements of his market.” 


I ask the attention of the Committee to 
this, the other side of the picture ;— 


“On the other hand, the English manufacturer 
will have only one bonded warehouse, namely, his 
own mill. This is always remote from the place 
of consumption. Before sénding his paper thither 
he must incur a liability for the duty, which must 
be discharged within, upon ah average, three 
weeks. Instead of consulting only his, own con- 
venience or the requirements of his customers, he 
must adhere as to form, and size, and package, to 
the regulations of an Excise Act, merciless to 
both, and descending into details which, ‘if they 
were not so mischievous, would be positively ridi- 
culous. If he wishes to export his paper he ean- 
not make it up in packages assorted with other, 
goods, but alone. ‘He’ must wait six weeks from 
the date of the vessel’s sailing, and then give a 
bond that the paper shall not be brought back 
before he can recover the duty he has paid.” 


The Frenchman may send in his paper free 
of Customs duty, and not pay a farthing 
of Exeise duty either ; for it is the person 
who bays it, and takes it out of bond, who 
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has to pay the duty on it. It is the Eng- 
lish, Irish, or Scotch customer who pays 
the duty, and not the French manufacturer. 
But the English or Irish manufaeturer 
cannot so easily deal with this oppressive 
giant—this giant that has crushed to 
death, beneath his oppressive hand, so 
many of the small papermakers. The 
Excise takes full possession of his mill. 
The Excise is enthroned within its walls, 
The Excise seizes possession of the works, 
dogs every step in the operations, inter- 
feres with every process, makes experi- 
ment more costly, renders failure more 
humiliating, restricts energy and enter- 
prise, and, as the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has asserted, prevents the legiti- 
mate expansion of a great and important 
branch of trade. But these are not the 
only disadvantages under which the home 
manufacturer labours. In this country 
there is free trade in rags. Our rag mar- 
ket is open to all purchasers. The English 
or the Irish papermaker has to meet the 
American as a competitor; and when the 
price at all declines, in steps the agent of 
an American house, who purchases large 
quantities of the article, and thns raises its 
value. There is an enormous demand for 
rags in this country, and the price is natu- 
rally raised in consequence of this demand, 
which is increased by foreign competition. 
But in France they will not allow foreign 
competition, and there being only local de- 
mand for the article, the price is thus kept 
down ; and so far from the rag merchant 
being able to command his market, the 
fact is that the paper trade of France im- 
pose their own terms, and arrange the 
price according to their own will. To such 
an extent are their arrangements carried 
that, as I understand, they regularly map 
out the country into districts, and a manu- 
facturer who lives at a distance from the 
market can have his rags at a lower rate 
than the manufacturer whose mill is near 
or within easy access of the market. The 
Frenchman will not allow the British 
maker to show his nose in the French rag 
market, nor will he suffer him to carry off 
one ounce of an essential raw material 
from the shores of France; and yet we 
are asked to allow him to send in his man- 
ufactured article free of all duty to this 
country! Will you allow the French 
maker, who obtains an undue advantage by 
a selfish adherence to protection in its 
worst form, to take a further advantage 
by the operation of British free trade, 
and outsell your own manufacturers, to the 
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injury of the men, women, and ehildren of 
this country? I am as anxious for free 
trade as any one, but free trade must have 
some kind of reciprocity [** Oh, oh! ’ and 
‘Hear, hear!’’]. Well, let Gentlemen, 
make the case their own, and see how 
they would like free trade without reeipro.) 
city. What would be said in Spitalfields, 
or Coventry, or Manchester, under similar 
cireumstances ? Would their silk manu. 
facturers allow velvets, silks, and satins 
from France and Italy, to come in duty 
free, if France and Italy imposed the same 
prohibition on the export of the raw mate 
rial of those fabrics as now exists on the 
raw material of paper? Or, suppose the 
American Government, for some purpose or 
other, whether for revenue, for protection, 
or for mere annoyance, imposed an exe 
port duty of 10 or 15 per cent on the raw 
materia! uf cotton, would the hon. Mem- 
bers for Manchester, Glasgow, and Paisley, 
come down to this House, and vote fer 
allowing cotton fabries from the United 
States to come free into our markets, and 
beat our manufacturers out of the field, 
Yet that is exactly what the House is 
asked to do in this matter. France is 
shutting us out from the raw material of a 
great staple manufacture, and yet we are 
to open our ports and our markets to their 
manufactured article. Free trade, in my 
opinion, must be based upon the principles 
of common sense and common justice. It 
has been said that England is beating 
France in the American market ; but)1 
have been informed that a rider from the 
eminent house of Mr. Wrigley lately made 
an extensive tour in Canada and the United 
States, and the result of his elaborate and 
costly visit was that he did not bring home 
a single order—not because Mr. Wrigley 
is not able to give the best value for. the 
money, and supply as good an. article as 
any other maker in the world, but because 
Belgium and Germany have cut the ground 
completely from under his feet, If the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer believed in 
the truth of the deplorable picture which 
he drew of the sufferings of the’. paper 
trade under the restrictions of the Excise, 
how is it that he has taken no practical 
action for their relief? Neither he, nor 
the Radical advocates of free trade, nor 
the Whig party, have taken any practical 
steps to reverse the decision of the Lords, 
and remove the restrictions which cramp 
and fetter the energy of the trade; they 
have done nothing, save adopt a ‘series of 
farcical Resolutions, meaning nothing, 
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avoiding all real responsibility. The Go- 
verument and their supporters have de- 
serted the paper manufacturers, left them 
in the deplorabls condition which the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer described; and 
not only do they thus desert them, and 
thus leave them, but the right hon. Gen- 
tleman now wishes to impose upon a trade 
so cramped, so fettered, andj so enfeebled, 
the obligation of eompeting under the 
extremest disadvantage with the French- 
man, who guards himself selfishly from all 
denger in that competition. In what other 
instance, where there is prohibition of the 
export of the raw material, is the manu- 
factured article allowed to come in free ? 
[An hon. Memper: Leather.}] The hon. 
Gentleman must not have been in his place 
when I alluded to that very artiele ; but 
even though he were, the fact may well 
bear repetition. Some years ago, when 
we were liberal and generous to France, 
as welare now called on to be, and when 
we allowed: her manufactured leather, as 
well as her boots and her shoes, to come 
in free, she immediately responded to our 
generosity and liberality, to our free trade, 
by putting a duty on the raw material. 
This single fact is a crushing answer to the 
Chancellor of the Exehequer’s proposition, 
If the House adopt this proposition, under 
the peculiar circumstances in which . the 
trade is placed, we will only be strengthen- 
ing the hands of the French monopolists, 
and putting a stop to free trade for some 
time to come. The concession ought to 
be delayed until the French manufacturers 
have shown themselves ready to make 
some advance, and to do something in 
their turn, to merit our liberality. It 
ought also be delayed until, by the repeal 
of the Excise duty, the trade are placed 
i a position to encounter a new state of 
things. The adoption of the Resolution 
will completely crush the remaining small 
manufacturers, Are they now in a better 
position than in February, when the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer told the House the 
Exeise duty had nearly crushed the entire 
of that class out of existence? Those of 
them still hanging in the balance, and on 
the brink of ruin, only require the appear- 
ance of Belgian, German, and French 
competitors in the- market, cutting down 
their small margin of profit, to crush them 
altogether. I went heart and soul with 


the Chancellor. of the Exchequer in his 
laudable attempt to do away with the Ex- 
cise duty; but. I cannot. support him in 
his present scheme, whieh will only profit 
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the French monopolist. Sir, it is much 
better to postpone this Resolution to an- 
other year, when we may have a strong 
and united Government—a Government 
who will not only propose to repeal the 
Excise duty, but will have determination 
enough to carry it. Then, indeed, the 
paper trade would be placed in a position to 
stand competition; but, as matters now are, 
itis not. Ido, Sir, appeal to this House, 
and call upon it, as it regards its own 
honour and dignity, and as it desires. to 
protect the interests confided to its care, 
not to pass this unfair and unjust measure, 
but to say to the French Government, and 
to the manufacturers of that country— 
‘* Deal with us fairly and honestly, aecord- 
ing to principles of equity and justice ; deal 
with us as man ought to deal with man, 
and we will carry out our free-trade policy 
to its very utmost, not only for your bene- 
fit and advantage, but also for our own.” 
Mr. MARSH thought that the Com- 
mittee would stultify itself if, after. its 
former proceedings, it assented to the pro- 
position of the hon. Member for Hertford. 
shire. The economic question lay in a 
small compass—it was simply this, whe- 
ther they were to study the interest of , the 
producer or the consumer? Surely they 
were bound to consider the former only, 
It had been said that we ought to. have 
some reciprocity established in this watter, 
Now that was a principle which had been 
over and over again given up. If ever 
there ought to be a case of reciprocity 
surely it was that of our shipping. Never- 
theless Parliament had thrown that con- 
sideration completely aside, and he hoped 
no weight would. be allowed to it.in the 
present instance. French paper was in- 
troduced to a very small extent into our 
colonies. The faney paper for hangings, 
in the manufacture of which the French 
were superior to us, entered, no, doubt 
slightly into those markets; but in every 
other description of the article, our manu- 
facturers undersold and drove their foreign 
rivals out of the market. He could hardly 
believe that the French, who used so large 
an amount of paper, could have more rags 
than were sufficient for their own consump- 
tion, because it was quite clear that if they 
had more than enough for their own pur- 
poses, the surplus must be either exported 
or be allowed to go to waste. Now nothing 
of the kind had ever happened... And if 
France had just enough for its own con- 
sumption, the immediate effect of opening 
our market to French manufactured paper 
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would be to raise the price of rags in 
France to the same Jevel as in England. 
The hon. Gentleman asked for an instance 
of the raw produce being prohibited whilst 
the manufactured article was admitted. 
He (Mr. Marsh) would remind him that a 
short time ago gold was totally prohibited 
by the Mexican Government to be exported 
in its raw state, but the manufactured ar- 
ticle was allowed to pass freely. The hy. 
pothetical ease put by the hon. Gentleman 
of thé Americans putting 10 or 15 per 
cent ‘duty upon the export of their raw 
cotton, was so absurd as not to be deserving 
of argument. He hoped that the House 
would not break through the principle of 
free trade by insisting upon this last rag 
of protection in regard to an article which 
furnished the strongest possible case for 
the recognition of the principle, nor practi- 
cally break an important commercial treaty 
on the weakest plea ever presented to its 
notice. 

Sir HUGH CAIRNS: Sir, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has advanced two 
arguments in favour of his Resolutions. 
He has said that we are bound to the Re- 
solutions by the provisions of the treaty, 
and that we are likewise bound to them by 
the principles of free trade. I think there 
is something’ suspicious in this division of 
the’ argument. If we are committed by 
the’ provisions of the treaty, what necessity 
was’there for any further reason? While, 
on’ the other hand, if we are not committed 
by the provisions of the treaty, I want to 
know what is the justifieation for resuming 
on' the 6th of August a diseussion which 
the ‘Notice Paper tells us has slumbered 
since the 2:d of April, and which might 
very ‘well have slumbered until the’ next 
Session‘of Parliament. But'I must con- 
fess that I see in this duplication of the ar- 
gument an evidence of the weakness of 
the case. The object of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer is transparent, If any per- 
son'should hesitate as to the provisions of 
the’ treaty binding him on this point, he 
was to be caught bya‘ brilliant appeal to 
the principles of free trade. If, on the 
other hand, any sound Free-trader in the 
Howse should think that the principles of 
freé trade were perverted and misapplied 
by these Resolutions, then he was to be en- 
tangled‘and held captive in the meshes of 
the French treaty. But the net has been 
laid in’ our sight, and I trast it has’ been 
laid in vaini 1 am desirous, however, to 
consider for a moment the twofold view of 
the! argument which the Chancellor of the 
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Exchequer has presented ; and it will be 
strange enough if even his powers of per: 
suasion will induce the House to’ believe 
that two propositions, each in itself halting 
and infirm, can be combined together so ay 
to make one sound and trustworthy demon- 
stration. The Chancellor of the Exches 
quer says it is the question of free trade 
and protection over again, and he speaks 
of the subject as if this question of the 
duties on paper was some neglected and 
overlooked remnant of a protective system 
Which had escaped the purifying effeet of 
modern legislation, merely through ‘an ac- 
cidental omission. Now, I think it is ‘imé 
portant to inquire in the first place, when 
were these duties settled and by whom 
were they settled? The matter does not 
date further back than 1853. In 1858 
the right hon. Gentleman was Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and the’ Secretary’ to 
the Treasury was an experienced and noted 
Free-trader, Mr. James Wilson.’ ‘What 
happened in 1853? Ihave some recollee- 
tion of the circumstances, because it was 
my duty to take part in the discussion 
which then took place. Mr. Wilson ad- 
dressed himself to this question deliberately 
and clearly, with the assent of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, for the purpose'of 
ascertaining what Customs’ duty would be 
fair and proper, having regard to the'fact 
that the exportation of rags from foreign 
countries was either taxed heavily or pro- 
hibited totally ; and, after eonsideration, 
taking the Excise duty as the: basis, and! 
adding on something more than a penny to 
balanee the prohibition of rags; the Clian- 
cellor of the Exehequer and Mr. Wilson 
proposed the Customs’ duty on paper whivl 
is now the ruling duty. 1 see the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer shakes his head,’ 
but I beg to tell him what 1 know andwhat’ 
I have tested by reference to the discussion 
whieh then took place. I} thought it’ my’ 
duty in Committce to submit that upow' the! 
principle on whieh the Secretary ‘to the! 
Treasury proceeded the Customs’ duty on 
paper should be 3d. and not 24d.,and I said, 
what I still believe to be the ease, that the 
calculations of Mr. Wilson were erroneous, 
beeause, taking the Excise duty at 14d.’ 
and the dutyto.balanee the prohibitiow ‘of 
rags at 1fd., the Customs’ duty should ‘be 
as near as possible 3d. I was: not’ sup! 
ported in Committee, and the duty was’ 
fixed at 24d. only ; but it was fixed upon’ 
the principle, though I think the: caleula+ 
tion was not correct, that there should ‘be 
added to the Excise duty a sum to counter 
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vail the disability under which the paper- 
makers laboured in procuring the raw ma- 
terial. But 1853 was seven years ago, and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer changes 
in a shorter space of time. To come toa 
more recent date, I take the present year, 
and the letter of the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, in which he laid down the principle, 
considered by the Government to be sound, 
with respect to the regulation of Customs’ 
and Excise duties. On the 17th of January, 
Lord John Russell, writing to Lord Cowley, 
said :— 

“ Her Majesty’s Government will be limited in 
what they design or adopt solely by two conside- 
rations, the necessity for raising a revenue suffi- 
cient for the purposes of the Empire, and the 
duty of making an equitable adjustment of bur- 
dens as between commodities that more or less 
directly compete with one another in the general 
market.” 

That is the principle which is laid down 
by the noble Lord on the part of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government as the foundation of 
the Treaty with France. But is not this the 
principle on which you acted in 1853 with 
respect to the papermakers? You found 
existing certain burdens, and you found 
that there must be an equitable adjust- 
ment, and not. a free competition in the 
general market. Therefore, as an equita- 
ble adjustment, the Government settled the 
duties on the present scale. I do not stop 
to comment on the good taste of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, who on a ques- 
tion of this kind, deeply interesting, as he 
knows, to a large and important trade, did 
not think it beneath his dignity to sneer 
at and revile that trade, because the sub- 
ject is a matter of rags, and to call the 
question a ‘ragged question.” Neither 
do I stop to inquire into the accuracy and 
fairness of the right hon. Gentleman in 
telling the papermakers that they wear 
gloves and drink wine, but forgetting to 
tell them that they pay 10d. in the pound 
income tax. I appeal to the Committee to 
consider for a moment what is the case of 
the papermakers, and what are their alle- 
gations. Of course, they are bound to 
prove their allegations, and if on inquiry 
their allegations should not be found to be 
true, I should then admit that their case 
could not be sustained. There is no doubt 
as to what is the statement of the paper- 
makers, for they make it boldly and dis- 
tinetly.. They say; in the first place, that 
their trade produces £6,000,000 in value 
a year, and employs between 40,000 and 
50,000. persons; that the raw material 
they use is the despicable material of rags; 
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that the supply of rags in this country is 
limited, and not producible at the will of 
the manufacturers and consumers; that 
they are consequently obliged to look to 
foreign countries for a part of the supply 
they stand in need. of ; and that they find 
in foreign countries either a prohibition on 
export, or an export duty amounting on an 
average to £9 per ton ; they say that such 
a duty would amount to a tax on manufac- 
tured paper of something like 1§d. in the 
pound ; that it is indifferent to them whe- 
ther the tax on the raw material be an 
export duty abroad or an import duty at 
home; that, as the law stands, a large 
quantity of foreign paper is introduced into 
this country and consumed, and that the 
proposed alteration of the duty would give 
80 great advantage to the foreign manu- 
facturer, that they will no longer be able to 
compete with him. They also state that 
the bonding-warehouse system enables the 
foreign manufacturer to pay the duty at 
the time when he takes his goods into the 
market for sale, while the home manufae- 
turer has to pay the duty at the time of 
manufacture. That is the case of the paper= 
makers, who profess their readiness to en- 
gage in unrestricted competition with the 
manufacturers of other countries, but who 
contend that the principle of free trade 
ceases to be applicable when foreign coun- 
tries prevent the manufacturers of this coun- 
try from obtaining the raw material. Now. 
these are statements which require a care- 
ful examination on the part of the House 
of Commons before they adopt the propo- 
sition of the Government ; and it would be 
idle to expect that such an examination 
can be instituted in the course of the pre- 
sent Session. How are these statements 
met by the Chancellor of the Exehequer ? 
He says that throughout the whole course 
of modern legislation the House has re- 
fused to retain a protective duty on the 
ground that a tax is imposed in foreign 
countries on the export of the raw mate- 
rial. One of the instances the right hon, 
Gentleman adduced of the truth of the 
statement was the course taken by Parlia- 
ment in the ease of the abolition of slavery 
in the West Indies. But that is a very 
unfortunate case for the purposes of the 
right. hon. Gentleman’s argument. He for- 
got to tell the House that when slavery was 
abolished in the West Indies £20,000,000 
was paid by way of compensation to the 
colonial proprietors, and that a differential 
duty in favour of colonial. sugar was for 
many years retained, of which differential 
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duty the right hon. Gentleman himself was 
a most decided advocate. The other in- 
stance was the case of leather; but the 
fact is, that it was after, and not be- 
fore, we admitted into this country the 
French manufactured article, that the 
French Government put an export duty 
on the raw material. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman said that France would be a dear 
market to go to for the purpose of buying 
rags. I do not know on what authority 
the right hon. Gentleman makes the state- 
ment, but it is inconsistent with the state- 
ment made by a gentleman of very high 
character, brother to a gentleman who 
is a Member of this House—and who 
has declared that this very year he has 
bought rags in France, some of which cost 
him only one-half, and others one-third of 
the price at which he could have obtained 
them in England. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and Mr. Cowan are thus at va- 
riance on this point, and as the matter at 

resent stood I must leave each man to 
judge for himself which of them is the 
more reliable witness. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer said that you export from 
England a large quantity of rags to France. 
That assertion was made before by the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade, but the an- 
swer given by the papermakers was that, 
no doubt, in one year a number of tons of 
rags were exported to France, but they 
were woollen rags, and not for the manu- 
facture of paper at all. Another state- 
ment of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was that paper from England competed 
successfully with French paper in Ame- 
rica ; but the right hon. Gentleman forgot 


to mention how much of the paper charged’ 


in the American returns as imported from 
the United Kingdom had been previously 
imported into the United Kingdom from 
Belgium, the Zollverein, and Germany, 
from whence it had been sent to our ports 
for the purpose of being conveyed to the 
United States. I do not desire a retro- 
grade policy. I do not desire that we 
should retrace our steps from that policy 
of free trade which I will not deny has 
proved beneficial to the country. I should 
be the last man to undo what has been done 
in this respect. I do not state these things 
as facts from my own knowledge; but what 
I say is, that the fair course would be to 
inquire into them when there is time and 
leisure to do so. The papermakers must 
be prepared to stand or fall by the facts 
which they allege, and if the case turns 
out as it is represented to be by the Chan- 
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cellor of the Exchequer, they must take 
the consequence. But 1 contend that this 
is not the time of year, and that we have 
not the materials to conduct the inquiry or 
decide the question at issue, 

flere I leave the energetic appeal made 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
the principles of free trade, and I come to 
what I think is the only question which at 
this time the Government should have ven. 
tured to submit for our consideration — 
namely, whether we are bound by the as- 
sent given to the French treaty to assent 
also to the present Resolution? That in- 
volves, in the first place, the construction 
of the French Treaty—and here I must 
tender my thanks to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman for the very benignant admission 
which he was kind enough to make, that 
the House of Commons in this matter are 
not to be bound by the opinion of the law 
officers of the Crown. I am sure no one 
will respect those opinions more highly 
than I shall; but I am glad that we are 
allowed the exercise of some judgment of 
our own upon this matter, Now, I utterly 
deny that the question of the construction 
of this treaty is a question merely for 
lawyers. It is a question of plain sense, 
and of the plain construction of words ; 
and I will undertake to show to the Com- 
mittee—whose judgment on the construe- 
tion of the words I would take as willingly 
as that of any tribunal with which I am 
acquainted—that in the construction which 
I put upon the treaty I am supported 
both by the opinion of the Government and 
by the vote of the House of Commons, 
The form and scope of the treaty, I think, 
are reasonably clear and plain, Any one 
who looks in the most cursory way at the 
English engagements which it contains 
will see what is the course adopted. In 
the first place, the treaty deals with a long 
list of enumerated articles with regard to 
which it provides that they are to be al- 
lowed to enter this country absolutely free 
of duty. That is a simple provision, and 
required no explanation of the principle 
upon which it proceeds, Then the treaty 
touches the case of wine, and provides that 
the wine duties shall be regulated accord- 
ing to the amount of spirit which the wine 
may contain. Having thus disposed of 
articles which are to be admitted free, and 
of wine which is to be the subject of a 
varied duty, we come to the 7th and 8th 
Articles which I say are to be interpreted 
together, and which themselves show that 
they are to be so interpreted, because the 
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Sth is introduced by words which state 
that it is in consequence of, and as a 
corollary to, the 7th. The result, there- 
fore, is that in the 7th Article you have 
got a statement of the general principle 
upon which those who entered into the 
treaty are at that stage of it about to pro- 
ceed. You have got a reference, carefully 
worded, though in an indefinite form, to 
“ merchandise,” without specification, and 
without definition, leaving you to wait for 
the enumeration and specification, in the 
Article which is declared to be a supple- 
ment to the general Article. Then, in the 
8th Article, there is, as the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has told us, an enumeration 
of four or five articles of manufacture which 
are there specifically provided for. Take 
first the case of brandy. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer says it is inserted there 
in connection with the surtax. I grant it. 
I take next the article of paperhangings. 
Why are they mentioned there? I say 
there is no reason you can assign, except 
one—namely, that the 8th Article was 
meant to be an enumeration of the objects 
to which the general principle laid down 
in the 7th Article was to extend. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer feels this dif- 
ficulty, and how does he meet it? He 
says paperhangings are mentioned in the 
8th Article in order to show that there 
was to be no surtax on them. Let us try 
the argument. You have the 7th Article, 
declaring that it should be absolutely in the 
power of the British Government to add to 
the amount of the Excise duty something 
in the nature of a surtax when they come 
to fix the foreign duty; and then the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would have 
us believe that the 8th Article, which pro- 
fesses to be an article ‘in accordance” 
with the 7th, provided that there should 
be no surtax on paperhangings at all. 
The language of the 8th Article, so in- 
terpreted, would be perfectly and utterly 
ridiculous. It cannot stand the test of 
reasouing for a moment. It is impos- 
sible in interpreting the 8th Article to 
derive any meaning which is not in ac- 
cordance with the 7th; whereas the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer’s interpretation 
would make the mode in which paper- 
hangings are dealt with not in accordance 
with, but in entire dereliction of and con- 
tradiction to, the 7th Article. This is the 
only reason suggested by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer why papcrhangings were 
mentioned, and I say it is a reason which 
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struction, and of argument. So with re. 
gard to the duty on gold and silver plate. 
I say no reason can be assigned why 
gold and silver plate are mentioned in 
the 8th Article, the duty professing to 
be the same for Customs and Excise. 
{The Cmancettor of the ExcHequer: 
They are not the same.j It is stated so 
in the treaty. [The CHancettor of the 
Excnequer: Not at all]. It seems, Sir, 
that notwithstanding all the discussions we 
have had on this subject that the right 
hon. Gentleman has not read the treaty. 
The words are that gold and silver plate 
are to be admitted from France, “at a 
duty equal to the Stamp or Excise duty,” 
and therefore those who framed the treaty 
dealt with it as an Excise duty. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer suggests the 
quibble that it isa Stamp duty, and not 
an Excise duty, whereas in the treaty 
the two are spoken of as perfectly syno- 
nymous. I say, then, that no reason 
can be assigned for the introduction of 
paperhangings, or of gold and silver 
plate into the 8th Article of the Treaty, 
except on the supposition that that Article 
was meant to be at once the enumeration, 
the limit, and the extent of the general 
words of the 7th Article. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer says, ** Adopt this con- 
struction, and what is the use of the 7th 
Article at all?” 1 answer, that its use is 
manifest, and it is of great importance that 
the right hon. Gentleman should know that 
use. Ie said that if the House of Com- 
mons thought fit to double the Excise duty 
on paper, such was the stringency of the 
8th Article that they could not raise the 
Customs’ daty on paper. I deny it. [The 
CuanceLLor of ExcHequer: —TI alluded 
to cardboard.] Yes, that is a slip of 
mine, but it makes not the slightest differ- 
ence to the argument. The right hon. 
Gentleman says that if the House of Com- 
mons thought fit to double the Exeise on 
paperhangings or cardboard they would 
have no power under the treaty to raise 
the Customs’ duty. I say that it was in 
order to give such a power that the 7th 
Article was introduced. The words are 
that ‘‘ merchandise” shall be admitted into 
the United Kingdom from France ‘at a 
rate of duty equal to the Excise duty which 
is or shall be imposed upon articles of the 
same description in the United Kingdom.”’ 
Since the treaty was made the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has raised the Excise on 
spirits 2s. per gallon, and on the same 
night took a vote which was immediately 
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to be acted upon at the Custom House, im- 
posing on the importation of foreign spirits 
a eorresponding additional duty of 2s. a 
gallon. To-night he tells us that that was a 
violation of the treaty, and that he had no 
authority whatever for doing so. [‘ No!’’] 
Yes. That is not my argument ; it is the 
argument of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. He says the House of Commons may 
double the Excise on cardboard, but ecan- 
not raise the Customs’ duty. Well, brandy 
is in the same position as cardboard ; you 
may add to the Excise on British spirits, 
but, according to the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s argument, the treaty deprives you 
of the power of increasing the Customs’ 
duty. I hope the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer will explain what he means. Both 
brandy and cardboard are in the 8th Arti- 
cle.’ He says that Article was intended to 
stereotype once and for ever the Customs’ 
duty at one precise and fixed sum ; and if 
that is the case—if the duty on brandy was 
stereotyped at 8s., and that on cardboard 
at 15s.—what right had the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to propose any increase in 
the Customs’ duty on foreign spirits? I 
think the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
right. I believe that he had the power, 
and that the 7th Article is introduced in 
order to give you a shifting right of vary- 
ing from time to time the foreign duty ac- 
cording to the amount of the Excise. But 
then the whole of that 7th Article is refer- 
able to the limit fixed by the 8th, and it 
is the specific commodities in the 8th, to 
which the 7th is to apply. 

I want to ask a still more important 
question, When did this construction of 
the treaty first dawn upon Her Majesty's 
Government? The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has told us to-night that he could 
not have believed it possible five months 
ago that any one would have been found to 
say that, with regard to an article excis- 
able in this country, there was any power 
under the treaty to have a foreign duty 
other than the Excise duty with a surtax ; 
and he told us also that the Government 
had been careful not to entrap or hurry the 
House of Commons into affirming the treaty 
until it had had explained to it the bearing 
and operation of every one of its clauses. 
The hon. Member for Herts (Mr. Puller), 
mentioned to-night one circumstance with 
regard to the mode in which the treaty 
was dealt with—namely, that the Chan. 
cellor of the Exchequer submitted to the 
House two lists of articles, one of which 
was said to bea list of articles under the 
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treaty, and the other a list of articles not 
under the treaty; and that among the arti: 
cles not under the treaty paper was inelud- 
ed. The Chancellor of the Exchequer will 
find that he cannot answer that by saying 
that at the time the Budget was introduced 
he intended to propose the removal of the 
Excise duty, and therefore that he intend. 
ed to hold that paper was free from the 
treaty; because, until he knew what would 
be the fate of that proposal, it would have 
been premature to assume that paper was 
not under the treaty. But upon this point 
I will not go into the ease of paper. I 
will take a neater, more conclusive, and 
more unanswerable case—that of hops; 
and I will take that case because nothing 
can more precisely test the construction of 
the treaty than hops. In the case of hops 
you have an Excise duty and a foreign 
duty. The Government proposed in re- 
gard to hops to deal both with the Excise 
and the foreign duty, If the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s view is right, if it was 
right five months ago, if five months ago 
he could not believe that any one could 
entertain any view but that which he now 
entertains, the course of the Government 
with regard to hops was clear, They must 
fix the foreign duty at the same rate as the 
Excise; or, if there was any difference, it 
could only be that of a sur-tax. But see 
what was done with respect to hops, In 
the speech of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer introducing the Budget he men- 
tioned the case of hops, and said that it 
would be convenient for the Committee 
to look separately at the articles which 
were under the treaty and the articles 
which were not; and be invited their atten- 
tion to hops in that part of his speech 
which dealt with articles not under the 
treaty. But he did not stop there; that 
might have been an inadvertence. Upon 
the paper for the 5th of March—which 
was antecedent to the Motion approving 
the treaty—he placed a notice of his 
13th Resolution, *‘ reducing the duty on 
hops from the Ist of January, 1861, not 
under treaty.’’ Hops ‘ not under treaty!” 
The Resolution was, that hops should be 
charged ‘ after the Ist of January, 1861, 
in lieu of the duties of Customs now charge- 
able, 15s. per ewt.”” That was placed on 
the paper for the 5th of March. On the 
7th of March — which, if I remember 
rightly, was the very night on which, or 
the night next before that on which, the 
noble Lord the Member for Middlesex 
(Viscount Enfield) invited the approbation 
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of the House to the Treaty—the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer, after some con- 
versation, placed upon the paper an amended 
Resolution as to hops. What was that 
Resolution? ‘ Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer,—Redueing the duty on hops from 
the Ist of January, 1861 (not under 
treaty).”’ The House was not entrapped 
into any approval of the treaty! The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer took eredit 
for this, . He said, 

“It is very true that when we invited your ap- 
proval to the treaty there was one single article 
upon which a vote had not been taken. That was 
hops; but it made no matter, because it was on 
the paper. You saw what was going to be done, 
and it was the same as if you ha¢ voted it.” 
What was on the paper? Why, that hops, 
an excisable article—a customable article 
—was to be dealt with by the House as an 
article not under the treaty. But that is 
not all, for what was the amended Resolu- 
tion? Now observe, if hops eame under 
the treaty, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had no ehoice. It was an excisable 
article, and the Customs duty must be the 
same as the Excise; but what was the 
amended proposition? That, after the 1st 
of January, 1861], until the 1st of January, 
1862, in lieu of the existing Customs’ 
duty, there was to be charged on hops, on 
which the Excise duty was only 14s., a 
Castoms’ duty of 20s. per ewt. But it 
does not rest upon the statement of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer alone. He 
put it to the vote of the House, and he 
carried that vote; if the treaty is violated, 
the right hon. Gentleman has violated it. 
Is there any doubt what the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer did in Committee? I will 
read what he said, because he seems to 
have forgotten it. The right hon. Gentle- 
man was appealed to on behalf of the hop- 
growers to make a different arrangement ; 
and what was his reply? He said he had 

“Already made a’ reduction of 30 per cent 
on the duty, thereby sacrificing a revenue of 
£100,000, and he had given to the English pro- 
ducer a differential duty of 6s,” 

He, had in the face of the treaty given a 
differential duty—not a surtax, but a dif- 
ferential duty—to the English producer for 
one year, until the 18th of January, 1862, 
of 6s, per ewt. And this is the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, who tells us to-night that 
he eould not have believed five months ago 
that any man—out of a lunatic asylum I 
suppose, for that is his favourite expression 
—-that.any man out of a lunatic asylum 
could ‘be found who would consider this 
treaty as meaning anything but that on an 
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excisable article you are bound to have a 
Customs’ duty the same as your Excise 
duty ; and this is the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer who tells us that the Govern- 
ment were careful not to entrap the House 
into any hurried or mistaken view of the 
treaty, and that with that object, before 
the House approved the treaty, they had 
either taken all their votes or put them 
all upon the paper! Now, what was any 
one to think who read the Resolution about 
hops? There is the case of hops, an ex- 
cisable article, and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer tells us it is not under the 
treaty. He tells us, moreover, that. he 
has given to the producer a differential 
duty of 6s. per ewt. for the year. It is 
very clear that excisable articles not men- 
tioned by name in the treaty are free of 
the treaty, and that as with hops, so with 
paper, we are free to deal with either ex- 
actly as we think fit. The argument is 
conclusive. If the treaty has been violated 
it has been violated by her Majesty's Go- 
vernment, I want to ask this question,— 
If the hopgrower is entitled to have for 
even one year a differential duty, why is 
not the papermaker entitled to have a dif- 
ferential duty? Has this peculiar eon- 
struction of the treaty been devised and 
invented for the peculiar benefit or the 
culiar torment of the papermakers? What 
is the meaning of this legislation, of this 
construction of the law officers adopted by 
the Government, which is to be applied to 
one trade and not to another? The Uhan- 
cellor of the Exchequer talks of class in- 
terest; why, was there ever a class in- 
terest like this, that the same Government 
upon the construction of the same article 
of a treaty say that they are at liberty to 
give a differential duty to one producer, 
aud are bound not to give it to another ? 
But that is not all. That is the case of 
hops, aud I think it would be sufficient to 
fix the Government as to the construction 
of the treaty; and I never heard that the 
French Government took any exception to 
that construction. I never heard that 
the French Government have remonstrated 
with Her Majesty’s Government, and said, 
‘* Our hopgrowers are not at all satisfied. 
The treaty has been violated. We are 
entitled to have our hops admitted to Eng- 
land, not in the year 1862, but before, 
under the Excise duty.”’ In truth, both 
the Governments have assented te and 
acted upon the eonstruetion of the treaty 
which I say is the true one. 

With regard to paper, when the question 
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of the third reading of the Paper Duty Re- 
peal Bill was before the House, it occurred 
to the hon. Member for Norwich (Mr. War. 
ner) to ask whether the House, by passing 
that third reading, would be compromised 
when it came to consider the Customs’ 
duty upon paper; and what was the answer 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer—of a 
Cabinet Minister, who says that the Go- 
vernment were careful not to entrap or 
mislead the House of Commons into a con- 
struction of the treaty, which was not that 
upon which they were acting? The right 
hon. Gentleman stated, in reply to the 
hon. Member, that— 

“ The passing of this measure would not fetter 
in any way the discretion of Parliament as to the 
imposition of any Customs’ duty on paper.” 
Now, is the House of Commons misled ? 
They were misled as to hops, they were 
misled as to paper. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, perhaps, will say, ‘* I thought 
that if I could repeal the Excise, we were 
free of the treaty.’’ I will deal with that 
presently; but even if that construction 
were to prevail, I beg to remind the right 
hon. Gentleman that that does not dispose 
of the case of hops. He never expected 
to repeal the Excise duty on hops, and yet 
he talked of hops as not under the treaty. 
We must continue the history of the light 
that broke in upon the Government. Up 
to this time I think we may conclude that 
the Government were, notwithstanding the 
astonishment which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer thinks now he should have felt 
five months ago—they were up to the 25th 
of April in blissful ignorance of any such 
construction as is now contended for. On 
the 17th of May the light began to dawn; 
and it was ao remarkable day. Upon the 
17th of May, I think, the Paper Duties 
Repeal Bill had passed this House, and 
had gone up to the other House; and there 
were rumours that the other House were 
not going to pass the Paper Duties Repeal 
Bill. Thereupon a question was put to the 
Chaneellor of the Exchequer by the hon. 
Member for Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld). It 
was o purely hypothetical question, for it 
was not upon the Paper Bill; but it was a 
question which the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was quite prepared to answer 
nevertheless. The question which the 
hon. Member asked was a hypothetical 
one—Supposing the House of Lords threw 
out the Paper Duties Repeal Bill, what 
would he do then? And further what 
would be said about the Customs’ duties 
upon paper in that event? The Chancellor 
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of the Exchequer made three statements, 
He said in the first place—it is a remarks 
able statement—I thought so at the time; 
and the more I have considered it singe 
the more that opinion has been confirmed; 
he said, The question of the hon. Mem. 
ber has reference to a matter which, of 
course, was under the consideration of the 
Government at the time the Treaty of 
Commerce with France was being nego. 
tiated. They had considered it, therefore; 
It is very odd that having considered the 
question, they should have acted with res 
gard to hops as they did. The second state- 
ment was this: that in his opinion no douby 
did, or could, or should, or would be enter« 
tained as to the construction of the treaty ; 
and the construction was this — Let the 
House of Lords retain the Excise duty 
upon paper, and the Customs’ duty upon 
paper must be reduced to the precise level 
with the Excise duty on paper made at 
home. That was the second statement, 
The third statement was this—There are 
certain cases in which a surtax might be 
claimed in addition to the Customs’ duty; 
but as to this duty no claim for surtax has 
ever been made, or can be made. There 
will be no case as to paper for a surtax; 
because the inconveniences from the Excise 
duty are not sv appreciable or calculable as 
to be capable of being reduced to money, 
But in the Resolution of to-night we have 
a surtax, although we were told there was 
no case for it. The inconveniences of the 
Excise are not calculable or appreciable; 
they cannot be reduced to money. The 
French Government heard that on the 17th 
of May, if they read our debates ; and on 
the face of that statement the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer now proposes to have a 
surtax upon foreign paper. My observa. 
tion upon these statements is this—that, 
inasmuch as that although he stated his 
opinion of the construction of the treaty at 
that time, and said that it had been under 
consideration when the treaty was nego- 
tiated; yet, as we find him acting for some 
months before in direct opposition to that 
construction; and inasmuch as on the same 
evening he said no surtax could be made, 
and no case had been made for any; aud 
yet we find him now proposing a surtax— 
I am not without hopes that the Chaneellor 
of the Exchequer will return to his original 
construction of the treaty —will abandon 
the surtax, and hold that, as he did with 
hops, so he may with paper, and leave the 
Customs’ duty at its present amount. 

I have submitted to the Committee the 
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construction which is, I think, the true 
construction of the treaty. I have shown 
the Committee that it was the construction 
which was adopted by the Government, 
which was acted upon by them; and, what 
js more important for us, was affirmed 

the House of Commons in the case of 
hops; and now I want to point out what I 
think the Chancellor of the Exchequer is 
far from having sufficiently considered— 
the consequences of the construction of the 
treaty upon which he has to-night relied. 
This appears to me to be a question going 
far beyond the mere question of paper. The 
question of paper is very important to paper 
manufacturers, but the question that occurs 
tome is, that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer’s construction is important to the 
whole revenue of the country. The Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer says you are to 
separate the 7th Article from the 8th, and 
must construe the 7th Article as it stands. 
I say, do that and see what comes of it. 
Construe the 7th Article as applying to 
all merchandise coming from France, and 
the consequence is this,—that with regard 
to all merchandise coming from that coun- 
try, those who bring it will have a right 


to say, ‘* Your Customs’ duty is identical 
with your Excise duty, and the measure of 
the Excise duty is to be the measure of the 
Customs’ duty. We tender you a cargo ”’ 
—say of timber or tobacco for Havre— 
“and we ask you, where is your Excise 


duty upon that article?’’ We have no 
Excise duties upon those articles. I[ say, 
if ‘*merehandise ’’ in the 7th Article is to 
mean all merchandise disconnected from 
the 8th Article, then the French Govern- 
ment has a right to require us to admit 
free any cargo of any article, such as to- 
bacco or timber, upon which we have no 
Excise duty here; the Excise duty is to 
constitute.the basis of the foreign duty. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer’s mode 
of extricating himself from this difficulty 
is this—he says the 7th Article only applies 
to the merchandise upon which there exist 
Excise duties in this country, and there- 
fore he represents the conversation that 
would take place between himself and the 
French Government in this way. The 
French Government says, ‘* Here is o 
cargo of timber; we beg you to admit it 
duty free,’” The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer will say, ‘ No, we can’t admit it duty 
free, because you have no warrant for such a 
elaim.’’ The French Government will say, 
Look at. the 7th Article—‘ merchandise 
coming from France. tobe admitted at a 
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is or shall be imposed upon articles of the 
same description in the United Kingdom.’ 
Where is your Excise duty ?”” The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer will say, ‘‘ We 
have no Excise duty upon timber ; your 
timber was not subject to Excise when the 
treaty was made, ‘and therefore does not 
fall within that Artiele.”” What would be 
the rejoinder of the French Government, 
and I think a conclusive one ? They would 
say, “ Look again at the 7th Article. It 
is not articles which are excisable at the 
time which are spoken of, but it is ‘at a 
rate of duty equal to the Excise duty which 
is or shall be imposed upon articles of the 
same description in the United Kingdom,’ ”’ 
therefore they will say, ‘it is quite imma- 
terial whether there was then any Excise 
duty or not.’’ If it is an excisable arti- 
ele, which timber, tobacco, corn, or any~ 
thing consumable here may be, the French 
Government may say, ‘‘ Unless you have 
an Excise duty upon that article, the Ex- 
cise duty is nil, and our foreign Customs’ 
\duty is nil also.”’ That is an argoment 
which the Government would have a diffi- 
culty in rebutting if it were raised. 

But I must not omit another argument of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. He has 
said: ‘* Whatever construction you place I 
will show you something that will influence 
your judgment,’’ and he read a despatch 
from the noble Lord the Secretary for Fo- 
reign Affairs, which, from its nature, was 
evidently of a private nature, and from that 
despatch he derived an argument as to 
what the meaning of the treaty was, I 
say itis not for the House of Commons 
to consider that treaty according to a de- 
spatch which preceded the consummation 
of the treaty. Why, the despatch of the 
noble Lord points to fifty things which 
have been changed or altered before the 
treaty was finally concluded, and there- 
fore, however sound and proper the views 
of the noble Lord might have been, it is 
not his despatch, but the treaty which is 
before the House. Let me only add one 
word in addition to the argument on the 
literal and grammatical construction of 
this Article. We are told that the House 
of Commons is committed to the ap- 
proval of all parts of the treaty, and 
that we are bound to pass these Resolu- 
tions in consequence of that approval. I 
think it is important to see upon what 
grounds and conditions we gave our ap- 
proval to that part of the treaty; —because 
no sooner was the treaty announced than, 
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taking merely the question of paperhang- 
ings and cardboard specified in the treaty, 
hon, Members who were interested raised 
the question and asked the Government, 
“* Have you stipulated anything with re- 
gard to the exportation of rags from 
France, a most important matter for paper- 
makers?’’ I remember that on the th 
March the noble Lord the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs came down to 
the House, and, amid cheers, made this 
announcement : — 


“‘The repeal of the duty upon the admission of 
rags into this country for the purpose of manufae- 
turing paper had been under the consideration of 
the French Government, and the Council of Min- 
isters were prepared to recommend to the Legis- 
lative Body the removal of that prohibition.—[3 
Hansard, clvi, 2225.) 


The President of the Board of Trade re- 
peated the statement in equally strong 
terms. He said, ‘‘I was extremely glad 


to hear the noble Lord announce to the 
House that the French Government in- 
tended to remove the prohibition now ex- 
isting on the importation of rags.’’ It was 
not merely that they meant to submit to 
the Legislative Body a proposal on the 
subject, but that thé Government of France 


intended to remove the prohibition on rags. 
The House of Commons therefore accepted 
the assurance of the noble Lord and the 
President of the Board of Trade, that the 
Ministers of the French Government were 
about to remove the prohibition on the ex- 
portation of rags. You talk of honour and 
good faith, and you talk about addressing an 
assembly of gentlemen. I ask could there 
be any difference between this promise of 
the French Government and a provision, if 
such there had been, inserted in the treaty, 
declaring that they would remove the pro- 
hibition on rags? I say that in honour 
and truth and good faith there was no dif- 
ference whatever. The case would not 
have been one jot different if there had 
been an express clause in the treaty engag- 
ing to remove the prohibition of which the 
paper manufacturers so much complain. 

I will for the moment put aside the con- 
struction of the treaty. Supposing we 
were not called upon to say what the con- 
struction of the treaty is, the question 
would be still what ought to be the posi- 
tion of the House of Commons? I say it 
is to wait for the completion of that pro- 
mise. Can it be objected that in doing 
so we impair in any way or defeat the 
treaty? Certainly not. In the first 
place, that could not be if I am right in 
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the construction I have submitted to the 
Committee ; and, in the next place, we 
have had a positive assurance that there ig 
no desire on the part of the French Go. 
vernment to precipitate the House of Com- 
mons on this question, So long ago as 
the 10th of February, when the Chancellor. 
of the Exchequer made his financial state. 
ment, he adverted to this very matter. He 
said :— 

“ We have reason to believe France would have 
given us the time which she was compelled to re- 
quire for herself ; but the arrangement for early 
change in preference to general pospontment wie 
owing to the deliberate judgment of the English 
Government that it would be, on the whole, more 
advantageous to the English people.’—[3 Han. 
sard, elvi. 852.] 


Therefore it was the English Government 
that had the option and choice of stating 
at what time the treaty should take effect. 
In addition to that we have had before us 
what the views of the French Government 
are. Of course, the views of the French 
Government are those of the French paper- 
makers, because the French Government 
can have no desire with regard to the Cus- 
toms’ duties on paper but such as is likely 
to be of advantage to the papermakers of 
France. Now, the French papermakers, 
in a memorial to the Minister of Commerce, 
have stated distinctly that they do not care 
a straw about the future reduction of the 
English duty on their paper, but that they 
are most anxious to maintain the duty on 
the export of rags. I was therefore quite 
prepared to hear from the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer the announcement that the 
French Government have declared that, so 
far as they are concerned, they have no 
wish whatever that we should commit our- 
selves to the Resolution proposed by the 
Government. Then if that is so, there is 
no longer any question of danger to the 
French Treaty. But the question does not 
rest there, because it is most important 
that the subject should be kept open to see 
what the French Government will do by 
another Session. We have been often told 
that we should remember what the French 
Emperor is, and with whom he has to deal 
—that he is a Free-trader, and that he has 
to deal with those who have not adopted 
free-trade principles, and that it was of 
importance that we should give him an op- 
portunity to show the Legislative Body the 
true nature of the English Treaty, and the 
advantages they would have if they enabled 
him to carry it out. But if that be so, it 
is surely of importance that you should 
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give the French Government next Session 
the same advantages which you have told 
us were of so much consequence to them 
this Session—namely, the advantage of 
going to the Legislative Body and saying 
to them, ‘‘ Here is the treaty that con- 
ferred so many advantages on you—will 
you consent now to repeal the prohibition 
on the exportation of rags ?” 

I maintain, then, that this is a ques- 
tion on which, if the facts alleged by 
the papermakers be true, there is no 
room for the application of the principle 
of free trade. If these facts are de- 
nied, they ought to be inquired into, I 
say, moreover, that the construction of the 
treaty puts the question high and dry be- 
yond any cavil as to its having no bearing 
on the Customs’ duty on paper. I say, 
further, that that construction of the treaty 
has been adopted by the French Govern- 
ment; and I say, still further, that the 
House of Commons has been induced to 
pass the treaty ou an assurance that has 
not yet been fulfilled, and for the fulfilment 
of which we are bound to wait. I think 
the Government is not pursuing a wise 
course in forcing the Committee to a de- 
cision on this question at this period of the 
Session. They have been offered, by a sup- 
porter of their own, an alternative, mode- 
rate in its terms, and not shutting the door 
on their proposals, but leaving them over 
unprejudiced for future discussion, I will 
not pause to consider what may be the 
actual motives that induce them to oppose 
this suggestion ; but the Members of the 
Committee have a duty to perform, and 
if we fail to perform it, the failure will, 
I am convinced, rise up hereafter to our 
discredit and regret. We are appealed 
to by a trade in this country, not for fa- 
vour or indulgence, but for justice. The 
Government have invited us to consider 
this Resolution ; and the first thing they 
tell us is that the time for consideration is 
past—that sentence has gone forth—and 
that it is not possible to recall it. I deny 
that the time for consideration is past, or 
that the House of Commons has assented 
to any such sentence. We are free as 
air to consider this question on the merits 
and justice of the case. I say, then, let 
us adopt the moderate and wise course pro- 
posed by the hon. Member for Hertford- 
shire, and let us not, without reason, with- 
out inquiry, and without consideration, be- 
come the agents of a great, an irretrievable, 
@n unnecessary wrong to a manufacture in 
Which millions of capital of this-country 
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sands of its people are dependent. jp =A/ 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCIERY 
QUER: I wish to make an i n 
relative to a point raised by the hon. 
Member for Herts, and which has also 
been referred to by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman who has just spoken—who has 
characterized them as a more authentic 
declaration of the views of the Government 
than their own Janguage and despatehes— 
I mean the interpretation that has been 
put on the Resolutions, of which notice 
was given in February, from the titles that 
we attached to those Resolutions. It is 
not usual to prefix titles to Resolutions at 
all; but it so happened that for a consider- 
able time before my financial statement 
was made, and also after it, I was not 
able to attend the House, and was almost 
wholly unable to pay attention to business, 
In those circumstances, the proposals which 
were about to be made being complex, it 
was thought that for the convenience of 
the Members of the House, and to give an 
indication of what articles were to be dealt 
with in the treaty, and what were not, the 
titles of those articles should be set forth. 
I accordingly gave directions with that 
view; but it was not in my power to watch 
minutely and carefully the carrying out of 
those instructions. ‘The list was, on the 
whole, given with great accuracy; and with 
regard to paper, with perfect accuracy, 
Paper was entered in the Resolutions cor- 
rectly as ‘not under the treaty,”’ which, 
according to the views of the Government, 
it was not; inasmuch as they were pro- 
posing to repeal the Excise duty. But 
there was an error with regard to hops, 
and one still more palpable relating to 
gold and silver plate; which, though 
coming under the treaty, was entered in 
the same category with hops. My atten- 
tion was never called to either of those in- 
accuracies ; nor did I ever pay attention 
to them, until the discussion was raised on 
the subject of paper within the last few 
weeks. But the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man is entirely wrong in stating that it 
was on the 7th of May that the Govern- 
ment announced their construction of the 
treaty. [Sir Huen Cairns: I| said the 
17th.] Then the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man is still more wrong, because it was on 
the 12th of Marech—not the 17th of May 
—that the question was raised in the de- 
bate on the paper duties; and that my 
right hon. Friend, the President of the 
Board of Trade, a member of the Cabine , 
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declared that it would be our duty, under 
the treaty, to reduce the Customs duty in 
any event to the level of the Excise duty. 
With respect to the answer which the hon, 
and learned Gentleman states I gave to 
the hon. Member for Norwich, and which 
he courteously says I have forgotten ; on 
the contrary, I remember that answer per- 
fectly; and I think it was very correct. 
The hon. Member asked, on the third 
reading of the Paper Duties Repeal Bill, 
whether by passing that measure we should 
part with our discretionary power with re- 
gard to the Customs duty. I answered 
that we certainly should not part with our 
discretion in regard to the Customs’ duty, 
whatever that might be; for, so far from 
parting with that discretion by passing the 
Bill, we should, in the view of the Govern- 
ment, recover it by that very means. 

Sm HUGH CAIRNS: I doubt not that 
the President of the Board of Trade made 
his statement, as the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer says, on the 12th of March. If 
80, it adds to the chapter of wonders some- 
thing more wonderful still ; because I find 
that it was on the 15th of March that the 
differential duty on hops was imposed and 
paraded as a differential duty by the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer. As to the ques- 
tion whether the Government, by repealing 
the Excise duty on paper, recovered juris- 
diction, so to speak, over the amount of 
the Customs’ duty, I own that I hardly 
bestowed a word upon it; because it seem- 
ed to me that to argue that as long as you 
maintained a farthing of duty in the shape 
of Excise upon paper, you were bound 
hand and foot by the treaty to have the 
Customs’ duty at a farthing also ; but that 
if you did away with that farthing of Ex- 
cise, you could raise your Customs’ duty 50 
or 100 per cent, would be, with all respect, 
so puerile and childish a construction, that 
I really thought nobody in this House 
would have advanced it. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL: I en- 
tirely recognize the justice of the plaudits 
so liberally bestowed upon the speechof my 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
Belfast ; because a more conspicuous ex- 
hibition of forensic abilities I have seldom 
witnessed. We have had an abandant dis- 
‘play of that confidence which often dis- 
tinguishes the public advocate, but which 
had probably better have been laid aside 
in addressing an assembly like the present. 
My hon. and learned Friend in the course 
of his speech has indulged in epithets 
which fortunately we do not often hear 
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in this Tlouse. Things have been attri. 
buted to my right hon. Friend which have 
been denominated ‘‘ridiculous,”’ ** absurd,” 
and I know not by what other courteous 
appellatives, It would have been very well 
if the soundness of my hon. and. learn. 
ed Friend’s arguments had equalled. the 
strength of his language. If 1 were dis. 
posed to derive my words from his. vo. 
cabulary I should have ample opportunity 
of applying them in the comments I am 
about to make. I cannot, however, but 
express some surprise at the hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s introductory sentence, 
for he was so intent on hostility to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that he 
actually made it a matter of complaint 
that my right hon. Friend’s arguments 
were ranged under two heads, the one of 
justice the other of expediency. Now, if 
there are any topics suitable for a delibe. 
rative assembly, any arguments fit to be 
presented to men of honour, they must 
be drawn from considerations of justice 
and considerations of expediency. And if 
one singular merit more than another eha- 
racterized the oration of my hon. and 
learned Friend, it was that he solicited 
your votes upon grounds that were de- 
monstrated to be based alike on considera- 
tions of justice, of public expediency, and 
of utility. Now, Sir, I do not mean to 
enter into a gladiatorial contest with my 
hon. and learned Friend. [A laugh.] Hon. 
Gentlemen opposite seem to be very glad 
to hear that they are to have that escape. 
I hope I shall receive that ordinary cour: 
tesy which I am happy to acknowledge 
has on so many occasions been extended 
to me from the other side; for I have 
risen to perform a duty which is. a serious 
one, and which I mean to fulfil with. all 
sincerity and truth to the utmost of my 
power. I wish to state to this House what I 
honestly believe to be the true interpretation 
and effect of the treaty which we are now 
ealled upon to consider, and I regard that 
as the most important subject to which 
your present deliberations ought to be 
directed. I know of nothing that, would 
be more painful, or that could excite in 
the mind of every Gentleman whom I ad- 
dress feelings of a more humiliating cha- 
racter than to have it said that by any 
degree of ingenuity, any mere special 
pleading or legislative acumen, be had 
sought to make his country evade a con- 
tract, the terms of.which are clear, and,in+ 
disputable to every man of common under- 
standing. Ido, therefore, most ‘heartily 
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agree that this treaty is one which every 
Member of the House of Commons is eapa- 
ble of construing, and all will, I think, 
admit that it ought to be construed, not 
upon grounds which are peculiar to law- 
yers, or which are of a purely technical 
nature, but on grounds which will bear 
the test of common sense and common 
reason. J4y hon. and learned Friend has 
been pleased to fix upon the Government 
some uncertainty, ambiguity, and contra- 
diction in their views of this treaty. My 
right hon. Friend has already adverted to 
the fact that the present interpretation of 
the treaty was announced by the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade as long ago as 
the 12th of Mareh last. And if the Com- 
mittee will forgive me, I will for a moment 
eall its attention to the language which 
was then used in order to show the per- 
feet identity between the construction then 
adopted by the right hon. Gentleman and 


{ Avausr’6; 1860} 





the interpretation which we now seek to 
place upon the treaty. The language | 


which I will quote lies in a sentence. 1t is— | 


“You have bound yourselves by one of the | 
Articles of that Treaty to admit foreign paper at | 
no higher rate of duty than the Excise which | 
shall be levied on the home manufacture. Pro- | 
tection, therefore, for the ‘home manufacture is 
gone ; and the question is whether, being offered | 
the total repeal of the duty, you will now insist | 
on retaining the Excise and admit the foreign | 
paper with no higher duty than is imposed on the 
home manufacturers.”—[3 Hansard, clvii. 393.] | | 

| 
Therefore, if, even from the accident re- | 


ferred to, there was some vacillation in the 
language held by the Government in re- 
gard to hops, there has been no uncertainty 
as to the interpretation of this part of the 
treaty announced so early as the 12th of 
Mareh, and which is the exact construc- 
tion by which we are now desircus to abide. 
The treaty is divisible into several parts. 
I will first refer to the articles which are 
promised to be admitted into France at 
a duty of 30 per cent, subject to some 
subsequent modifications. At the end of 
the first Article of the Treaty France 
stipvlates, as we also stipulate, that in re- 
gard to certain articles the Excise or in- 
land duty shall be added to the amount of 
the above specified duties. ‘Then follows 
an Article in regard to fuel, and next 
comes an enumeration of different French 
productions which are to be admitted by us 
duty free. Hon. Gentlemen will find that 
not one of these productions is subject to an 
Excise duty in this country. They are all 
to be admitted duty free; but still at the end 
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‘* subject, however, to such measures of 
precaution as the protection of the public 
revenue may require against the introduc- 
tion. of materials liable to Customs or Ex- 
cise duties in the composition of articles 
admitted duty free.’’ After having pro- 
vided for that class of goods you come to 
another class, but the general rule is laid 
down by the 7th Article. Allow me to 
remind the Committee of the manner in 
which the argument of the other side has 
been conducted. It has been said by the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Herts, 
and repeated by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Belfast, that 
the 7th Article gives the rule, and that 
the 8th Article supplies the particular sub- 
ject-matter to which that rule is to be ap- 
plied. To that mode of construing the 7th 
and 8th Articles I oppose the plain in- 
intelligible meaning of the two Articles, 
which will, I think, when stated approve 
itself to the good sense and understanding 
of the Committee. By the 7th Article 
the power is given of imposing a rate of 
duty ‘* upon Customs’ articles imported into 
this country from France equal to the Ex- 
cise duty which is or shall be imposed upon 
articles of the same description in the 
United Kingdom.” Now, the subject-mat- 
ter of that 7th Article is, I submit, all 
those things that are liable to Exeise duty 
in this country, which are to be received 
subject to a Customs’ duty equivalent to 
the Excise duty. It is essential to bear in 
mind that the 7th Article has these impor- 
tant words, ‘ which is, or shall be impos- 
ed,” &c. The Committee have heard that 
there are certain particular articles which 
it was desirable for the French Government 
should be exempted from the power of im- 
posing Excize duties given by the 7th Ar- 
ticle. Accordingly, the French stipulated 
that certain merchandise enumerated in the 
8th Article should be exempted from the 
power of increasing the duty which would 
have remained if these articles had con- 
tinued within the 7th Article. They first 
take brandy and spirits; and the Committee 
will observe that with regard to them a de- 
finite and maximum duty is imposed. The 
only addition is a surtax of 2d. by which 
the articles were augmented under a sup- 
plementary article. Brandy being thus 
exempted by the operation of the 8th Ar- 
ticle from that power of augmenting the 
duty which is given by the 7th Article, the 
8th Article next proceeds to the importa- 
tion of paperhangings. The Committee 
will perceive the reason why paperhang. 
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ings, being an article about which. the 
French manufacturers are mainly solicitous, 
should be exempted from the elastic rule 
which gives the power of augmenting the 
duty under the 7th Article. Paperhang- 
ings imported from France have their 
weight greatly augmented by the addition 
of ornamental substances. The paper is 
overlaid either with paint, by figures drawn 
on the paper, or by other fancy ornamen- 
tation. The English paper manufacturer 
has this advantage, that he pays a duty on 
the paper alone, and his paper before it is 
manufactured into paperhangings weighs 
less than paperhangings imported from 
France. Accordingly, as French paper- 
hangings weigh a great deal more than the 
raw material of the English paper manu- 
facturer, and as the duty is assessed per 
ewt., the duty payable by the French manu- 
facturer is much greater than that paid by 
the English manufacturer. These cireum- 
stances led to the stipulation of the Sth 
Article with reference to paperhangings. 
The Committee wi!] see at once that with 
regard to every one of the things mention- 
ed in the 8th Article there is a particular 
reason for its exemption from the 7th Ar- 
ticle. The argument on the other side has 
been that the general rule should be quali- 
fied by the particular enumeration, and that 
the 7th Article should be applied only to 
the commodities enumerated in the 8th. 
But it is clear, I think, on the contrary, 
that the things mentioned in the Sth Arti- 
cle are so mentioned for the purpose of 
taking them out of the enumeration of the 
7th, and not for the limitation of that Ar- 
ticle. Everything specified in the Sth Ar- 
ticle is so specified because it is appli- 
cable to the particular rule of exemp- 
tion; for it was idle to mention them 
if they were subject to the general rule 
contained in the 7th Article. Accord- 
ingly a mavimum of duty payable for pa- 
perhangings is fixed by the 8th Article, 
so that importers may know that they 
may always bring Freuch paperhangings 
into the market at a maximum duty, not 
liable to ke augmented by the power of re- 
serve of the English Government under the 
7th Article, which otherwise was free and 
unlimited in its application. The same 
principle is, by the 8th Article, applied to 
cardboard, which is to be liable to a mazi- 
mum duty of 15s. perewt. So that if it 
should be thought right to augment the 
Exeise duty upcn English eardboard and 
carry it beyond 15s., we should still be ob- 
liged to admit French cardboard at a duty 
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not exceeding 15s, per ewt. This simple 
statement dispels the ingenious fabrig 
reared upon the arguments we have heard, 
Instead of the rule being laid down in the 
7th, and the subject-matter being detailed 
in the 8th, both the rule and the subject 
matter are all contained in the 7th Ar 
ticle. As to the things recited in the 8th 
Article, they are for special reasons ex- 
empted from the general power reserved to 
the English Government iu the 7th Article, 
It is commonly observed that an. ounce of 
fact is worth a pound of argument. It is 
certainly worth a great deal more than a 
pound of the ingenious personal attacks in 
which hon. Gentlemen opposite have been 
so eminently liberal, 1 will now go on to 
the other argument, that the 7th Article 
is an admission of every description of mer, 
chandise from France — that everything 
producible in France may be imported into 
this country, and that if those Articles are 
not liable to an Excise duty here they may 
be introduced duty free, The cases of 
timber and tobacco have, been quoted as 
coming under this clause, and we | ose been 
gravely told that the construction put upon 
the Article by the Government would lead 
to the admission of these articles duty 
free, because there is no Excise duty upon 
them in this country. I am unaffecteily 
surprised that such a construction of the 
article should have been possible.—[Sir 
Hue Cairxs: I did not put that construe- 
tion upon the article ; 1 merely said that 
it was a consequence of the construction 
placed by yourselves upon the treaty.]—I 
repudiate it. My hon. and learned Friend 
imagines an interpretation and fastens an 
ingenious argument upon it. The con- 
struction we have always put on the treaty, 
and to which I adhere, is not suddenly 
adopted, but is an interpretation which, if 
I may venture on such an expression, was 
put upon the treaty before it was made— 
namely, that those articles only were to be 
affected by the 7th Article that were sub- 
ject to Excise duty in England, The 7th 
Article is a rule that in the ease of all 
home productions liable to an Excise duty 
the corresponding articles shall be intro- 
duced from France upon the same terms, 
The only difference is that an addition 
shall be made to the Exeise duty corres: 
ponding to the degree of inconvenience and 
loss sustained from the manner of levying 
the Excise duty. One simple rule. is,uni- 
form through the treaty, In the.case of 
all those home productions not. liable ‘to 
Excise the corresponding commodities.are 
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to be admitted free of Customs” duty, and 
jn the case of those liable to Excise duties, 
they are to be admitted at a duty equal to 
the Excise duty. Now, I have said that 
this was the interpretation put on the 
treaty before it was embodied. If there 
be one rule of honesty in the interpretation 
of a contract or treaty between nations, 
undoubtedly it is this, that you should ad- 
here to the view, the interpretation, and 
the sense in which you proposed to the 
other contracting party that the treaty 
should be worked. Well, now, what says 
the letter of my noble Friend the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs on this parti- 
cular subject ? I am told by my hon. and 
learned Friend that this was a private de- 
spatch. A private despatch! Why, it 
was written, not only to be communicated 
to the French Government, but to be laid 
on the table of the House of Commons, and 
it has been laid on the table of this House. 
The rule that was given by my noble 
Friend for the purpose of framing and in- 
troducing the 7th Article is contained in 
this passage :— 

“To frame an Article by which Her Majesty 
shall engage to propose to Parliament that the 
duties of Customs generally on articles imported 
from France into this country, but which are sub- 
ject here to duties of Excise, shall be reduced to 
arate as nearly as may be equal to that of the 
duties of Excise, together with a reasonable al- 


lowance for the costs, if any, which such duties of 


Excise may be shown to entail.” 

The interpretation which we are bound in 
honour, in good faith, in justice to the 
other contracting party, and in justice to 
ourselves, to implement is, that this Article 
refers to those ‘‘articles imported from 
France into this country, but which are 
subject here to duties of Excise,’’ which 
“shall be reduced to a rate as nearly as 
may be equal to that of the duties of 
Excise.”” The French considered it desi- 
rable that certain exceptions should be 
made, and the 8th Article may be described 
as the limitation put by the French in fa- 
vour of certain particular productions. This 
is so obvious that, without the aid of any 
particular inspiration—without the fear of 
ineurring any kind of contradiction or un- 
certainty, that has been always the mean- 
ing put by Her Majesty’s Government on 
this particular Article. I would now ad- 
vert, only for a few moments, to what my 
hun, and learned Friend laid some stress 
upon, namely, the circumstance that there 
had been an alteration made in the duties 
affecting spirits. Now, my hon. and learned 
Friend did not inform the Committee that 
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there was an express power contained in 
the 9th Article :— 


“It is understood between the two high con- 
tracting Powers, that if one of them thinks it ne- 
cessary to establish an Excise-tax or inland duty 
upon any article of home production or manu- 
facture which is comprised among the preceding 
enumerated articles, the foreign imported article 
of the same description may be immediately liable 
to an equivalent duty on importation,” 


And that is im entire consistency, also, 
with the proposition made by my noble 
Friend the Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
in the same despatch, in which he pointed 
out that it was the right of this country to 
reserve to itself the power of making alter- 
ations for the purposes of revenue. My 
noble Friend says, 

“Tt would be necessary, however, to reserve, 
with a view to this Article the right of increasing 
the duty by an equivalent amount in case the do- 
mestie duty should be increased; and probably 
this might best be done by a general provision au- 
thorizing either Government to impose on the 
importations into either of the two countries re- 
spectively, notwithstanding the terms of the treaty, 
any duty not greater in amount than may at any 
given time be payable on the corresponding article 
of domestic or colonial production.” 

I have troubled ‘the Committee with these 
facts, because I am desirous of demonstrat- 
ing — what is indeed abundantly clear— 
that the general intention, the instructions 
given, the articles prepared, and the view 
entertained of these articles by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, have been one, single, 
consistent, harmonious interpretation, and 
precisely that which is now submitted to 
the Committee. But it is said the French 
Government have manifested an intention 
or shown a disposition not to press on us 
the performance of this particular detail, 
and therefore we ought not to carry it into 
effect, but permit it to lie over for another 
time. I should be exceedingly sorry if I 
found an English House of Commons list- 
ening to such an argument. If I owea 
gentleman £5,000, and he comes to me 
and says, *‘ Don’t hurry yourself, I will 
give time for paying it,’’ does that in the 
slightest degree relieve me of the obliga- 
tion 1 am under to pay? And is it eon- 
sistent with our honour and our dignity to 
say that the French, who made this treaty, 
seeing us unable to carry it into effect, are 
willing to indulge us, having regard to our 
weakness, our infirmity, and give us till 
another time, when we may be more equal 
to our contract. 1 should be ashamed ot 
such a evurse. I am quite sure that is the 
feeling of the Housc—nay, I will venture 
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to say that it must be the feeling of hon. 
Gentlemen on the other side. If I were to 
appeal to any that would be most scrupu- 
lous about the performance to the very let- 
ter of the obligations we had undertaken, 
I would make that appeal to the Gentle- 
men I see before me. I cannot, therefore, 
for a single moment, allow myself to sup- 
pose that there is any reliance to be placed 
on that argument. I am satisfied the 
House, considering well the obligation, is 
ready to perform it, not only because it 
is here written in the treaty, but because 


they are convinced that it will redound to! 
the benefit of both countries, to ours as, 


well as to theirs. My right hon. Friend 
did not only argue this question on the 
ground of expediency, but also of distri- 
butive justice ; and with a few words on 
that point I will close these observations. 
I conceive that we are bound in justice to 
our countrymen to put an endt o that par- 
ticular monopoly which is now enjoyed by 
the paper manufacturers. My hon. and 


learned Friend escaped from the obligation 
of vindicating the maintenance of that pri- 
vilege, and wisely, telling us that he does 
not know the facts, and therefore will not 
go into the argument. 


But the House of 
Commons knows the state of the facts, 
and that there is not a single other ma- 
nufacturer or producer in the country in- 
dulged with this peculiar privilege; the 
House of Commons knows, therefore, that 
the paper manufacturer profits by the ad- 
vantage he gets by going into the market, 
and having the result of the labour of every 
other man furnished to him without his 
having the aid of a protective duty. Well, 
but what is distributive justice? Is a le- 
gislative body bound by such considera- 
tions? I say not only does your contract, 
with the obligations contained in it, not 
only considerations of general expediency, 
but justice to the rest of the manufac- 
turers and the great body of the consu- 
mers of this country, require that you at 
once put an end to this unjust, this pe- 
culiar privilege which exists only for the 
benefit of the paper manufacturers. 

Mr. NORRIS said, he hoped to receive 
the indulgence of the Committee while he 
stated in a few brief sentences some of the 
reasons why he should not to-night give his 
vote in favour of the propositions of Her 
Majesty’s Government. He confessed he 
did not sympathize with those who were 
actuated by political hostility to the Mover 
of these Resolutions; he had uniformly 
supported the right hon. Gentleman’s po- 
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licy; he admired his talents, and respects 
ed his honour and reputation. But: the 
right hon. Gentleman placed the issue of 
this question on the assumption that he 
was proceeding in the direction in which 
the legislation of the country had of late 
proceeded in its commercial policy ; that 
the free-trade policy which was inaugurat- 
ed some twenty-five years ago was to re- 
ceive its consummation to-night, and that 
the last rag of protection was to be yielded 
up if Government were enabled to carry 
the Resolutions of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. It required no little courage in a 
private Member, more accustomed to si- 
lence than to speech, to enter into a con- 
flict with so accomplished an orator as the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. He ven- 
tured, however, to say that the proposition 
before them was not based vn the princi- 
ples of free trade as inaugurated by Sir 
Robert Peel, but in direct contravention of 
them. In 1842 that able statesman laid 
it down as a principle that we should en- 
courage the manufacturers of England by 
relaxing the duties on raw materials, and 
by continuing, though in a modified form, 
the duties on manufactured articles. Of 
the 1,200 articles he brought under review 
on that occasion, as to 800 of them, which 
formed the staple commodities of the ma- 
nufacturers of this country, Sir Robert 
Peel proposed to retain only a nominal 
duty for statistical purposes ; while on the 
other hand, on partially manufactured ar- 
ticles, he imposed a duty not exceeding 
12 per cent, and on wholly manufactured 
articles 20 per cent. The Government 
proposition, however, was exactly the re- 
verse. While the export of the raw mate- 
rial from foreign countries was checked by 
heavy duties, if not entirely prohibited, it 
was now proposed to welcome the produce 
of those countries to the markets of Eng- 
land, and to reduce the impost so as to 
bring it into ruinous competition with the 
home manufacture. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said that rags were dearer in 
France than in England. But this was 
proved not to be so; for immediately after 
the noble Lord the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs announced that the prohibition was 
about to be removed from the export of 
rags in France, an eminent firm of pa- 
permakers in Scotland purchased a large 
quautity of rags in France at a much 
cheaper rate than they could obtain them 
at home. They were, however, compelled 
to dispose of them again at a loss in the 
French market, when it was made known 
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that, after all, the prehibition was to be] ingly, to say that the 14d. was not in any 


retained. Was it just or reasonable to our 
manufacturers, who were debarred from 
procuring raw material from foreign na- 
tions, to allow the foreign manufactured 
article to enter our markets at a reduced 
duty and to compete with home produce, 
which was thus placed at a disadvantage ? 
He appealed to the Committce on behalf of 
a trade which had undergone in the course 
of six months many vicissitudes, and was 
now in a state of unexampled depression. 
They were first told that there was to be 
a total repeal of the Excise duty, and now 
not only was that decision reversed, but 
they were exposed to a most unequal com- 
petition. All he asked for them was, a 
free stage and no favour. He did not ask 
that the paper manufacturers of Great Bri- 
tain should be protected. He repudiated 
the idea of claiming protection for them; 
all he desired was that they should have 
justice, that no advantage should be given 
to the foreign producer in competing with 
them. Let the foreign stores of the raw 
material be thrown open to the British ma- 
nufacturer, and then subject him to com- 
petition with the world; if in enterprise, 
talent, or industry, he was not equal to his 
rivals, then let him bear the loss. It had 
been said that we ought to take the initia- 
tive in the matter, reducing our duties and 
leaving foreign nations to imitate our ex- 
ample. But what temptation had we to 
pursue that course? As soon as the pro- 
posed relaxation of our Customs’ duties 
was announced, the question which was 
agitated among the States of the Conti- 
nent was, not whether they should follow 
in our steps, but to what extent they 
should raise the export duty on the raw 
material. When negotiations were going 
on for the removal of the French prohibi- 
tion on the export of rags, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer delayed the discussion 
on the paper duty, thus admitting that the 
free supply of the raw material formed an 
important element in the question. Sir 
Robert Peel pronounced it unwise to di- 
minish the hopes of satisfactorily arrang- 
ing questions of this kind by the rash re- 
duction of duties on articles which must 
form the subject of negotiation. The Cus- 
toms’ duty on paper was one of those ques- 
tions which must form the subject of nego- 
tiation ; and he eondemned as rash, unrea- 
sonable, and unjust, the reduction of the 
duty while the supply of the raw material 
was still prohibited by France and other 
foreign States. He ventured, unhesitat- 





sense commensurate with the disadvantages 
under which the English manufacturer 
would suffer. If he were more fully sa- 
tisfied that the national honour was in- 
volved in carrying out the proposal made 
by the Government, in order to give due 
effeet to the legitimate stipulations of the 
treaty, then he should be prepared to 
support the Resolution ; but after study- 
ing the treaty, and giving his most anxi- 
ous thought to it, he was inclined to the 
opinion that paper was not included in the 
Commercial Treaty ; and perceiving that 
by Article 21 of the treaty the high 
contracting Powers reserved to themselves 
the right to introduce into the treaty any 
modification which was not opposed to its 
principles, and the utility of which should 
be shown by experience —he could not 
consent to adopt the course to which they 
were now asked to assent. It would, he 
might add, be found impossible to stimu- 
late the production of rags for the use 
of the paper manufacturer in this country, 
because the other nations of Europe, hav- 
ing regard to their own interests, would 
impose restrictions on the export of that 
commodity. On those grounds then, and 
because he did not wish to see a useful 
branch of industry destroyed, he should 
vote against the Resolution. 

Mr. HENLEY: Sir, I wish to say a 
very few words on this oceasion. I list- 
ened with great attention to the speech of 
the hon. and learned Attorney General, 
with a view to ascertain how he would 
meet, or whether he would meet at all, the 
main arguments advanced by my hon. and 
learned Friend, the Member for Belfast 
(Sir Hugh Cairns);—for this is a question 
on which the House would very naturally 
look for instruction to two men so eminent 
in their profession. I regret, however, to 
have to say that the chief portion of my 
hon. and learned Friend’s argument has 
been left wholly unnoticed by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, who followed in the 
path of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and maintained that the 8th Article em- 
braced exceptions—or exemptions, I think 
he termed them—from the 7th Article; 
neither he nor his colleague informing us 
how that construction could be shown to 
be consistent with the words, ‘in accord- 
ance with the preceding Article,” with 
which words the 8th Article commences. 
It would ill become me to touch further on 
that part of the question; but being one of 
those persons who put much greater faith 
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in what men do, than in what they say, I 
would ask to be allowed to refer for a mo- 
ment to the article of hops. The Govern- 
ment here have not only acted themselves, 
but have induced the House to act, in re- 
ference to this particular article, to which 
the Attorney General did not venture to 
allude; for although he invited our parti. 
cular attention to the instructions, and 
what was done under those instructions, 
he avoided dealing with facts. It is, ne- 
vertheless, an unmistakeable fact that the 
Government have called upon the House 
to assent to the imposition of a differential 
duty on hops—the article of hops being 
an excisable article. I want to know 
how that is to be met or got over. A 
great deal, indeed, has been said about 
the Resolutions with reference to hops 
having been laid on the table somewhat 
incautiously; but it should be borne in 
mind that amended Resolutions on the 
subject were afterwards laid on the table, 
when the first half had been passed; and 
it was the amended Resolutions that con- 
tained the matter of hops. The amended 
Resolutions also embraced the not unim- 
portant article of malt; which was not 
mentioned by the Government as coming 


under the provisions of the treaty; still 
malt, as we know to our cost, bears a very 
heavy Excise duty. This Resolution did 
not state malt to be “ under the treaty;”’ 
but it abolished the prohibition; and the 


Committee voted a duty of 25s. Now, if 
the 7th Article is to be construed in the 
general way in which the Government say 
they understand it, malt would, I conceive, 
come under its operation; and a sum of 
upwards of £5,000,000 derivable from that 
source, is not so trifling a matter that mere 
inadvertence can in its case be, with any 
degree of plausibility, pleaded. The ques- 
tion of malt is not like that of hops, which 
the right hon. Gentleman told us was a 
matter of little consequence. Now the 
hon. and learned Attorney General, look- 
ing very hard at those who occupy these 
benches, said he felt assured we, at all 
events, would do everything which was 
consistent with honour; or something of 
that sort. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, in saying so, paid us, I must admit, 
@ great compliment; but at whose expense 
it was paid, I shall not stop to inquire. 
Now, there is a rule observed in courts of 
justice, which is that when a witness gives 
two accounts of a transaction—the one im- 
mediately after, and the other not fora 
considerable time after the transaction has 
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taken place, a greater amount of reliance 
ought, in a general way, to be placed on 
the first statement. Let us try the pro: 
ceedings of the Government with respect 
to the treaty on that principle. ‘hat in. 
strument was just negotiated, its provisions 
were fresh in their minds, the ink upon it 
had not yet dried; and they made a specific 
statement that certain things were enume- 
rated in the treaty, and that some other 
things were not. Persons sometimes talk 
of appealing from Philip drunk to Philip 
sober. For my part, I prefer the opinion 
of uentlemen when they have just done an 
act, to what they give us now five or six 
months afterwards. I cannot understand 
why the Government made this House pass 
the hop question, putting a differential duty 
on that, if the 7th Article had the appliea- 
tion which they now contend for. I have 
not heard the Attorney General attempt to 
give an answer on that point. Having in 
the early part of the Session voted that 
one product was not under the 7th Article, 
they now ask us, later on, to take the in- 
consistent step of voting that everything 
comes under the same Article. I think 
that is placing the House of Commons ina 
position which no Government has a right 
to ask it to assume; and J cannot see any- 
thing in the treaty which would compel the 
House to adopt any such proposal. This 
treaty is so obscurely worded, that it is 
impossible to say, with any certainty, whe- 
ther it is really intended to express what 
any man may say it means; but I con- 
fess I lean to the opinion of my hon. and 
learned Friend, the Member for Belfast, 
that it is impossible to argue upon the 
terms of the treaty that these articles are 
either exceptions or exemptions. I cannot 
understand an exernption being in accord- 
ance with the version of the treaty before 
vouchsafed to us. As to the question 
whether these duties ought to be continued 
or not, assuming that we have the power 
to decide that point, without going into 
the question of free trade, or any other 
trade, I think the unfortunate paper ma- 
nufacturers have been so bandied about 
from pillar to post in this Session of Par- 
liament—they must have suffered such 
great inconvenience—that, if there be not 
& necessity—which, to my mind, has not 
been made clear—this hardship ought not at 
the present time to be put upon them. If 
the Excise duty had been altogether removed 
from paper, the case wou'd have been: to- 
tally different, and would have stood on 
another footing. But it is impossible for 
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anybody not to see that the persons en- 
gaged in that manufacture must have been 
placed in a very serious position of disad- 
vantage by the cireumstances of the last 
five months. The Motion of the hon. 
Gentleman, the Member for Hertfordshire, 
which declares that it is not at present ad- 
visable to make the alteration proposed in 
the Customs’ duty on paper, is therefore, 
I think, a wise one; and I shall accord- 
ingly give my vote in its favour. 

Lorpv JOHN RUSSELL: The hon. 
and learned Member for Belfast, at the 
commencement of his speech, made an ex- 
traordinary attack on the statement of my 
right hon, Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. He said that as he had argued 
that this proposal was in accordance with 
the provisions of the treaty, and as he had 
also argued that it was conformable to the 
legislation which the House had carried 
out for years in relation to trade, that my 
right hon. Friend was therefore conscious 
ofa defect. That appears to me an extra- 
ordinary mode of dealing with an argu- 
went, If my right hon. Friend had said, 
“this is an article of the treaty with which 
you are bound to comply, but I must admit 
that it cannot be carried into effect with- 


out some machinery,” that might have 
been a defective argument; if he had 
said I am going to propose to you what is 
advantageous for the country, but is not 
quite within the scope of the treaty, that 
again might have been a defective argu- 


ment. But because my right hon. Friend 
says, ‘*I will show you that my proposi- 
tion is exactly conformable to the treaty, 
and that it is at the same time in ac- 
cordance with all sound policy,” for that 
reason the hon. and learned Gentleman 
says my right hon. Friend’s argument 
is defective. I was glad to hear the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
Belfast say that this part of the ques- 
tion, was not one entirely for lawyers, 
and that he thought the Members of this 
House, if they adopted a plain interpre- 
tation, must perfectly understand the ease. 
I take advantage of that admission of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman to make some 
comments on his interpretation of the 
treaty. And let me say that I think, if 
you have a treaty with another Power, and 
if you find that by some refinement, by a 
very subtle mode of argument, you may 
deprive that party with whom you contract 
of an advantage, though a plain interpre- 
tation will give him that advantage, you 
are not justified in deserting the main 
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principle of the engagement and resorting 
to those subtle and refined arguments. The 
question really begins with Article 7 of the 
treaty. But the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man for a long time avoided Article 7. 
He went in some detail and at consider- 
able length into Article 8, and then having 
got the Committee entangled in all the 
provisions of that Article, he referred to 
Article 7, and went cursorily over its pro- 
visions as if it were a minor Article. And 
he resorted to this extraordinary mode of 
interpretation — he said either Article 8 
contains the whole meaning of Article 7, 
and you cannot go beyond any one of the 
items in Article 8, or else you are bound 
to admit without any duty at all articles 
which are subject to its exemption. Why, 
both these interpretations are extreme in 
their operation, They are founded, I ad- 
mit, on a very subtle argument—they are 
founded on a most refined and scholastic 
mode of deducing interpretations — but 
they are not founded on the plain meaning 
of the Article. I must beg the attention 
of the House to the few words at the be- 
ginning of Article 7, which seem to me to 
contain the whole meaning of the point 
now in discussion. Article 7 says:— 


“Her Britannic Majesty promises to recom- 
mend to Parliament to admit into the United 
Kingdom merchandise imported from France at a 
rate of duty equal to the Excise duty which is 
or shall be imposed upon articles of the same 
description in the United Kingdom.” 

I infer from that Article, aecording to 
what appears to me the common-sense in- 
terpretation, that where an article subject 
to Excise is introduced from France you 
are to have a Customs’ duty which shall be 
equal to that Excise. The Article, you 
may say, might have been better worded 
than it is, but it is quite obvious that ia 
the meaning to be attached to it. Artiele 
8 gives various instances in which Article 
7 is to be applied. It says in the first 
part, ‘‘In accordance with the preceding 
Article Her Britannic Majesty undertakes 
to recommend to Parliament the admission 
into the United Kingdom of brandies and 
spirits imported from France,” and then it 
goes on, not saying, ‘‘in accordance with 
the preceding Article,” but ‘“‘ Her Britannie 
Majesty likewise engages with respect to 
rum and tafia,” and with regard to paper- 
hangings. These are obviously instances 
in which the negotiators found they could 
apply a specific duty. They measured 
exactly what the Excise duty was; they 
took a certain sum which wae equivalent 
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to that, and they applied Article 7 to those 
products. But they did not say, nor is 
it made to appear either by Article 7 
or Article 8, that these were the only 
articles of merchandise to which the provi- 
sions would apply. Article 7 lays down 
the general principle, and Article 8 gives 
some instances of its application, and leaves 
the two countries to settle the remainder. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman says 
truly that I stated, and that my right hon. 
Friend the President of the Board of Trade 
stated, that the French Government meant 
to propose to the Legislative Body the re- 
moval of the prohibition of the export of 
rags. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
and the last Gentleman but one who has 
spoken (Mr. Norris) argue that it is not 
right at present to diminish this duty, be. 
cause the French Government has not com- 
pleted what it promised by the removal of 
this prohibition. But there is this ma- 
terial distinction to be borne in mind; the 
one is an Article contained in the treaty, 
and matter of engagement between the two 
countries, whereas the removal of the pro- 
hibition as to rags was never agreed upon 
between the two Governments; it did not 
depend even on an exchange of notes, but 
originated in a declaration by the French 
Government to Her Majesty’s Ambassador. 
It appears that the measure could not be 
carried out without the consent of the 
Legislative Body. The French Govern- 
ment found the Legislative Body were 
not likely to agree to that proposition, and 
they were therefore unable to carry their 
intentions into effect. But there is all the 
difference in the world between saying you 
will set at nought the obligations of a treaty 
and saying that you cannot comply with 
what is desired by another country. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman proposes that 
we should set at nought the obligations of 
the treaty because the French Government 
has not done what it voluntarily proposed. 
We cannot think it right that these obliga- 
tions should be got rid of by a quibble of 
this sort. You have nothing to do but to put 
forward some quibble—to say that a fo- 
reign Government proposed to do some- 
thing, and, because they have not done 
what they proposed to do, therefore you 
are set free from your engagements. Then 
comes the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Henley), and he mentions an instance on 
which the hon. and learned Gentleman 
lays considerable stress, with regard to the 
duty which was laid upon hops. I have 
no doubt he represented it as a permanently 
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differential duty on hops, with a view to 
maintain a protection to native industry, 
[Sir Hucn Carns: No!] The hop in. 
terest represented that they ought to 
have sometime in order to enable them 
to compete with that duty, which is: ex- 
actly equivalent to the Excise duty. My 
right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
ixehequer proposed to put on for a. cers 
tain time an additional duty which \is 
then to cease, and at a time which jg 
named in the Resolution the duty will 
be exactly the equivalent of the J) xcise 
duty. At that time the promise of the 
treaty will be fully complied with. But 
does the hon. Member for Hertfordshire 
(Mr. Puller) propose to comply with the 
treaty? He says thisis not a fit time'te 
do it. He does not say that any other 
time is a fit time to do it. My right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
says with regard to hops that for certain 
reasons it cannot be done immediately, but 
that it shall be done at a certain time, 
The hon. Member for Hertfordshire says 
this is not the time; but he will not tell 
you what the time is; he says, ‘* We will 
not comply with the treaty until the French 
have done something which is not in the 
treaty,” and therefore he would elude for 
ever the obligations of the treaty until the 
French do something which is not contained 
in the treaty, and to which they are in no 
way bound. If he had proposed 2s. a 
ewt. to be diminished next January by 1s., 
and next July by another ls., I might 
have thought it a very unwise proposition 
for the papermakers, but I should not then 
have said that his proposition was in con- 
travention of the treaty. But when he 
proposes an indefinite Resolution not to do 
it now, and does not say when he will do 
it, it must be construed by everybody in 
France and throughout Europe as a decla- 
ration on the part of the House of Com- 
mons that they will not declare boldly that 
they will not comply with the treaty, but 
by evasion, by a Resolution pretending 
that it may be done at some future time, 
get rid of the obligation into which they 
have entered. The French Government 
said most handsomely that they did not 
press for the immediate execution of this 
Article, and therefore it was a question 
not merely of faith but of policy what the 
Government should propose to the House 
of Commons. The hon. Member for Abing- 
don, and, I think, the right hon. Gentleman 
who spoke last, say that the papermakers 
have been very much vexed and worried 
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for some months, that their interests have) eompetition of free trade. These were not 


been placed in jeopardy, and that it is fit 
that their fate should be decided. That is 
exactly what Her Majesty’s Government 
thought upon the subject; but will any one 
say that it will be decided if the Resolu- 
tion of the hon. Member for Hertfordshire 
js carried ? It is an invitation to renew 
the subject next February, and if it does 
not succeed, to renew it in April; and 
if it does not succeed then, to bring it 
onagain in June and July. In fact, these 
unfortunate papermakers will never be 
free from alarm and jeopardy if the Re- 
solution is carried. With regard to the 
arguments which have been used with re- 
spect to the policy, they seem to me ex- 
actly the same arguments which now for a 
great number of years I have heard repeat- 
ed in this House, showing always that free 
trade was an excellent thing, but that the 
particular interest it was proposed to touch 
was an exception to all rules of free trade, 
and ought to be left alone. I remember, 
when these questions were first debated by 
a Minister in this House, not twenty, but 
nearly forty years ago, when Mr. Huskis- 
son proposed to take away the prohibition 
on the importation of silk—and could not 
more be said against taking off duties on 
silk than can be said with regard to this 
question of rags ?—it was argued very na- 
turally, ‘‘ How can you admit silk goods 
at a low duty, or even at a duty of 30 per 
cent, when it is not a product of this coun- 
try, when a duty of 2s. 6d. per lb. is laid 
on spun silk, and when you have to contend 
with France and Italy, with whom the pro- 
duction is native?’’ But not only were they 
admitted, but from that moment the silk 
manufacture began to flourish, and the ex- 
ports of silk rose in a few years from 
£200,000 or £300,000 to something like 
£2,000,000, by the encouragement which 
free trade and competition always give to 
every industry. Then there was the great 
question of the corn duties. Arguments 
were used that corn should be an excep- 
tion; and they were of great plausibility, 
because it was said it would be placing the 
food of the people at the hazard of com- 
merce with foreign nations. Still the re- 
peal of the duties was carried. The Navi- 
gation Laws were also said to be necessary 
—it was said that the men who ploughed 
the land and the men who ploughed the 
sea, ought to have protection; and the 
great and venerable authority of Adam 
Smith was quoted to prove that the ship- 
ping interest could not stand under the 





questions of £6,000,000—the agriculture 
and navigation of this country represented 
much nearer £2U0,000,000; but the House 
of Commons had the wisdom, after long 
deliberation, to expose both commerce and 
seamen to free competition on equal terms 
with foreign nations, and we all know that 
competition has resulted, not only in the 
increased riches of the nation, but in the 
prosperity of the trade which was thought 
to be the most threatened with ruin. Is it 
not far too much, that at the end of this 
period of legislation there should be, with 
respect to this interest of paper, the same 
predictions that machinery will be taken 
abroad, that the men will go abroad, and 
that there will be no papermaking in this 
country, and that, at the end of forty years 
since Mr. Huskisson first propused these 
changes, the House of Commons should be 
frightened by such hobgoblins as these— 
that papermakers cannot stand a compe- 
tition, and that they must alone of all in- 
terests be protected by special laws and 
extreme imposts. An hon. Gentleman who 
spoke early in the debate gave valuable 
information on this subject which ought to 
diminish the fears of the papermakers. I 
shall not argue the question upon the right 
of the people to have cheaper and better 
paper from abroad, if they can get it ; but 
I will just refer to a third market, where 
the French have all the advantage of their 
protective gystem. They prohibit the ex- 
portation of rags. We are told that rags 
are cheaper in France, and that by virtue 
of this admirable system of prohibition, 
which we have long ago forsworn, they 
can undersell us. What do we find in 
Canada? £78,000 of paper are annually 
introduced into Canada, and of that quan- 
tity £50,000 are British, £10,000 come 
from the United States, and about £1,800 
come from France. And so in India; 
£300,000 are introduced into India, and 
£207,000 are British. In India and in 
Canada the British papermaker meets the 
French manufacturer, whose interest is fos- 
tered and fondled by artificial management 
—meets him successfully, and beats him 
out of the market. If that is the case in 
a third market, no doubt it will be the case 
in England. Rely upon it there will be 
improvements in the manufacture of paper. 
Men who cease to have a monopoly always 
apply more skill to the manufacture ; they 
improve, and become more able to compete 
with neighbouring nations than before. 
And it will be the same with the paper 
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manufacturers as it has been with the farm- 
ers, the sailors, and manufacturers of other 
merchandise. Do not think that you will 
suffer by these things. If you were to go 
into the nice and intricate calculations of 
what every country does with regard to 
particular articles, and to regulate your 
tariff according to the amount of protection 
which is enacted by other countries, I will 
venture to say that, so far from free trade 
being the general rule of your policy, you 
would hardly find a single article of your 
tariff to which it would apply. TI ask this 
House, therefore, on the ground of the ob- 
ligations of the treaty, which I think is 
proved by the plain and simple reading of 
the Article I have quoted to the House, 
and on the ground of wisdom and policy, 
not to give to the world the discreditable 
spectacle of endeavouring to avoid and run 
away from your engagements. I ask you 
to rely on that great principle which for so 
many years has increased the wealth and 
stimulated the commerce of the country, 
and which is as likely to be as beneficial in 
this instance as in all others which have 
gone before, and to abandon all thoughts 


of resorting to the system of protection and | 


prohibition as a means by which this coun- 
try can be benefited. 

Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, the Motion of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer on this 
question and the Amendments to that Mo- 


sumed so many different shapes that I 
confess I feel—what I have no doubt Gen- 
tlemen on both sides of the House feei— 
some perplexity in addressing myself to 
the question. The right hon. Gentle- 
man, in introducing the question to the 
House to-night has made a very able 
panegyrie on the advantages of what is 
called free trade. I shall commence the 
few observations which I shall offer to the 
House by at once clearing the subject from 
all that surplusege which, brilliant as it 
was, was equally unnecessary. I do not 
conceive that any question of the kind 
is now under consideration. Indeed, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s speech 
seemed to me framed and fashioned by an- 
ticipation to answer another Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Hertfordshire, 
which for a considerable pericd I saw on 
the table of the House—an Amendment 
that probably would not have given rise to 
a controversy so interesting and so impor- 
tant as the present, which, considering all 
the circumstances and the period of the 
Session, must be to most Gentlemen un- 
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with the subject. 
/ school of economists who take a more ex- 
tion have now for a considerable period as- | 





expected, and which I believe to be unne- 
cessary. The right hon. Gentleman, as ] 
said, has dilated on the merits of the sys. 
tem of free trade, which he thinks is im- 
pugned by the Amendment of the hon, 
Member for Herts. Concluding, as I do, 
that the principle of unrestricted com- 
petition was accepted by this House 
eight years ago, I do not think it at all 
necessary cither to agree with or differ 
from the arguments and observations of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer upon 
subject which does not appear to me to be 
under consideration. I conclude that those 
who adopt the principle of unrestricted 
competition as the principle of our com- 
mercial system are also of opinion that 
that principle should be applied with dis- 
eretion and prudence ; that those who 


‘apply the principle to a trade should at 


least have a full knowledge of the subject, 


and should be duly acquainted with all the 


circumstances and incidents of the particu- 
lar trade; that they should give a general 
and mature consideration to them when 
they come to an arrangement, and ad- 
just it according to any exceptional cir- 
cumstances which may exist. That I 


take for granted is an opinion which the 
_majority of this House will sanction as 4 


temperate and practical mode of dealing 
I know there is another 


travagant view of the operation of unre- 
stricted competition, and of the manner in 


‘which the principle should be applied. 


These Gentlemen tell us that we are not to 
consider what are called exceptional cir 
cumstances, and as we have been told to- 
night by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
that we are not in any way to regulate our 
conduct by the conduct of foreign Govern- 
ments. I do not go so far as that opinion 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and I 
am emboldened in that because | have here 
an opinion expressed in language much 
more able than any I could command whieh 
exactly describes what I think. The elo- 
quent speaker who made these observations 
was denouncing what he called 


“The chivalry of free trade, which is degraded 
if it becomes a matter of bargain, whereas it ap- 
pears to me (said this eloquent speaker) that a 
bargain is really the true end and aim of the 
whole, and the only reason why we have not made 
a bargain similar to the present in former years 
was simply that we could not.” 


When I remind the House that these were 
the sentiments and expressions of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, they must be 
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somewhat surprised that he should have | 
laid down to-night, in terms so unrestrict- 
ed, the principle that we were not to con- 
sider in any way the policy and legislation 
of other countries upon revenue and com- 
merce. But, it will be said, this is a 
speech made by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer a great many years ago, when 
probably the right hon. Gentleman was a 
stout Protectionist, when he was an advo- 
cate of that sugar trade, on the sufferings 
and merits of which he dilated with an 
eloquence not surpassed by that which we 
have heard to-night. Quite the reverse. 
It is the speech of an avowed Free-trader, 
not only 2 Member of this House, but in 
an official position—it is a quotation from 
the Budget speech of this year. How he 
ean reconeile the opinion which he has 
given to-night upon the in-advisability of 
this House regulating its duties on trade 
by any reference to the regulations of 
foreign countries with the sentiments 
so clearly and forcibly expressed which 
I have just referred to, in vindica- 
tion of the policy of a commercial treaty, 
and therefore of reciprocal legislation in 
matters of commerce, it is not in my power 
to explain. We have before us to-night 
the question of the trade of paper. At 
the commencement of the year a variety 
of measures affecting the trade and com- 
merce of the country were laid on the 
table, and recommended to the notice of 
Parliament by Her Majesty’s Government, 
Some were avowedly in consequence of the 
Treaty of Commerce which was negotiated 
and ratified ; others were avowedly irre- 
spective and independent of that treaty. 
The case of the trade in question to-night 
was avowedly independent and irrespective 
of the Treaty of Commerce, so far as the 
papers laid on the table could guide us. 
Aud though I listened to-night to the ex- 
planation of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer with the attention which it deserved, 
yet having listened to it, and remembering 
that after the right hon. Gentleman re- 
covered from that illuess which we all de- 
plored, this list still reappeared on the tabl2, 
I still think that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer can scarcely find fault with the 
House, if for a considerable period, even 
up to this evening, they were under the 
Impression that the question of the paper 
duty was to be dealt with irrespective of the 
Treaty of Commerce, whatever may have 
been the intentions of the Government with 
regard to, those two lists of articles which 
they had to deal with, partly under the 
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treaty and partly independent of the treaty, 
there could be no doubt on this question 
of the paper duty, that it was dealt with 
irrespective of the treaty. The right 
hon. Gentleman himself brought forward 
a proposal with respect to the manufac- 
ture of paper certainly independent of the 
Treaty of Commerce, which was a very 
clear and a very intelligible proposal, If 
it were the intention of the Government to 
cheapen paper or to stimulate the trade I 
have no hesitation in saying that they could 
not introduce a more beneficial proposition 
than the repeal of the Excise duties on 
paper, But there are other more import- 
ant objects, other public interests till 
higher than cheapening paper and stimu- 
lating trade. After long discussion and 
protracted debates Parliament was of opin- 
ion that the measure of the Government 
for the repeal of the Excise duty on paper 
was not expedient in the state of the 
finances of the country —an opinion of 
which I may say, in passing, subsequent 
events have shown the wisdom as far as 
the financial question is concerned, and I 
do not wish to introduce any question of 
controversy on other matters. The mea- 
sure, therefore, did not pass. That plan 
of the Government having failed, what was 
the state of this particular trade? Was 
it one which had never been revised or 
reformed? Was it one the regulations of 
which had been invented at a period pre- 
ceding that when the House accepted un- 
restricted competition as the general rule 
of our commercial system? The Govern- 
ment having failed in the mode in which 
they intended to deal with this trade— 
a mode which I am willing to admit must 
have benefited the trade had the finances 
of the country permitted the adoption of 
it—had they then to deal with a branch 
of trade which had not been subjected 
to the action of the new commercial prin- 
ciples which, during the last quarter of 
a century, and particularly during the 
last ten years, have been so generally ap- 
plied? Quite the reverse. The Customs’ 
duty on paper was dealt with on a very 
memorable occasion, when great commer- 
cial reforms were introduced, when various 
branches of our industry were subjected 
to a scrutinizing examination, and when 
an adjustment was made in deference to, 
and in harmony with those commercial 
principles which ave now universally ae- 
cepted, Who was the Minister under 
whose advice and by whose counsel that 
critical examination took place, which end- 
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ed in'a great reduction of duty, and in the 
adjustment of the charge as it exists at 
present? It happened to be the same 
Minister who is now Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and responsible for the manage- 
ment of the finances of the country. I 
say, therefore, that the Government, hav- 
ing failed in their policy with respect to 
the manufacture of paper, cannot tell us 
that it is now necessary upon that ground 
to consider the position of a trade the state 
of which is disgraceful, and not in accord- 
ance with the principles which generally 
regulate our commerce, because only a few 
years since they examined the condition 
of this very branch of industry, and ad- 
justed it to the principles which the House 
has adopted and sanctioned. Such being 
the ease —the Government at the com- 
mencement of the Session having failed 
in their policy with regard to the manu- 
facture of paper, and the trade being left 
in a condition which they themselves ad- 
justed only a few years ago—it seems to 
me very extraordinary that upon the 6th 
of August, at the end of the Session, we 
should be called upon to examine anew the 
position of this particular branch of indus- 
try, that the paper manufacturers should 
have their condition suddenly brought be- 
fore the notice of a jaded House of Com- 
mons, and that, to the surprise of every 
one, a great Parliamentary debate and 
struggle should now be taking place upon 
the position of a trade which has already 


occupied a great deal of our attention | 
inthe present Session ; which has al- 


ready been reformed according to the new 
principles of our commercial system, and 
which is now again brought under our con- 
sideration, when everybody is complaining 
of the ‘preasure of public business, and 
when Ministers themselves say it is almost 
impossible to earry the most necessary 
measures. What is the cause of this 
strange proceeding? It is that we are 
supposed to be bound to act thus under 
and by virtue of the Commercial Treaty 
with France. It is not because it is ex- 
pedient in the present state of the paper 
manufacture that we should interfere ; but, 
whatever may be the state of the trade, it 
is incumbent upon us to interfere in conse- 
quence of an engagement we have entered 
into with a foreign Power. The question 
naturally arises have we entered into such 
an engagement? Are we quite clear that 
there’ is such a stipulation in the treaty ? 
Surely all will agree that with respect to a 
matter of so much importance, it is highly 
Mr. Disraeli 
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to be desired that public documents should 
be drawn up in language so clear and pre: 
cise that there really could be no doubt 
upon it; but I think all will likewise agree 
that such is not the case in the present in- 
stance. All will admit, whatever may be 
their opinions, that it is much to be re- 
gretted that the matter is left in such per- 
fect doubt that contrary opinions are advo- 
cated by persons of equal authority. | 
have listened to the discussion upon the 
question of our engagements under the 
French Treaty; but it appears to me, after 
having heard the rival expositions, and 
listening to all opinions with the respect 
that ought to characterize one who seeks 
information, that the argument of my hon, 
and learned Friend the Member for Belfast 
has not even been touched. The most re- 
markable observation which has been made 
on the subject is that which has just been 
advanced by the noble Lord the Foreign 
Secretary, who of all others should be care- 
ful in the exposition of a public treaty; for 
the noble Lord, when he dwelt upon the 
7th Article, which says that all foreign 
merchandise is to be admitted on paying a 
duty equal to the Excise, feeling that it 





was impossible to vindicate the conduct of 
| the Government with respect to hops— 
| that subject on which, according to the 
, Attorney General, there was so much un- 


! fortunate vacillation—found fault with the 


Amendment of the hon. Member for Hert- 
\ fordshire, which he said was too vague, 
and did not point to any ultimate result. 
If you had only proposed, he said, that the 
duty should fall 1s. a year, as it did in the 
ease of hops, I could have understood your 
proposition; but your Amendment is too 
vagne to receive my approval. But the 
suggestion of the noble Lord is one which 
is a violation of the treaty. It is just as 
much a violation of the treaty as the Reso- 
lution respecting hops. If you once admit 
that you may conduct yourselves under the 
French Treaty as the Government has con- 
ducted itself on the article of hops, and as 
the noble Lord says the Government was 
prepared to conduct itself with respect to 
the article of paper—if you are to settle 
what time is to elapse before a certain re- 
sult is to be consummated, and by what 
degrees and instalments certain duties are 
to be reduced— 

Lorv JOHN RUSSELL: I did not say 
the Government were prepared to adopt 
that course, What I said was that the 
hon. Member for Hertfordshire might have 
proposed it, 
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Mr. DISRAELI: And you said it 
would not be inconsistent with the treaty. 
I maintain that the course suggested by 
the noble Lord, if adopted, would be as 
emphatic a violation of the treaty, accord- 
ing to the construction put upon it on the 
other side, as any proposition made during 
this debate. I cannot, therefore, as far as 
I can form an opinion on the subject, un- 
derstond how the Government can establish 
their position that we are bound by the 
treaty to adopt their Resolutions on the 
paper duty. No Minister who has spoken 
has offered any vindication of the course 
they have taken with respect to hops. 
Every one will admit that that course is a 
violation of the treaty. If it is not, then 
Ministers have been most unfortunate in 
their speeches, because they have not vin- 
dicated themselves from that charge. But, 
after all, what is this treaty of which we 
have heard so much? The circumstances 
of this treaty are most remarkable. One 


would suppose from the language of the 
noble Lord that the hon. Member for Hert- 
fordshire was proposing to violate a clear 
engagement which the country had entered 
into under some completed public instru- 
ment; but I find, when I look at the paper, 


nothing of the kind. I find a Treaty of 
Commerce negotiated and ratified, but I 
find it is to be followed by a supplementary 
treaty or conveution, which is, in fact, to 
regulate almost all the details of the scheme; 
and I find that a specific time is allowed 
for the completion of that supplementary 
treaty. That period terminated on the lst 
of July ; but when the lst of July arrives, 
no supplementary treaty appears, Instead 
of a supplementary treaty, I find a new 
agreement between the English and French 
Governments, by which, instead of a single 
convention distinguishing the specific du- 
ties to be paid upon British manufactures 
imported into France, three separate con- 
ventions are to be successively concluded ; 
and | find further that the time for nego- 
tiating these three conventions is extended 
to the Ist of November. What security 
have we that on the lst of November these 
three conventions will have been concluded? 
You have taken five or six months to ne- 
gotiate a supplementary treaty; you have 
not negotiated it, and now you propose 
that three conventions shall be negotiated 
in the space of three months--three con- 
Yentions, moreover, which will include 
some of the most important articles con- 
tained in the original treaty. The common 
opinion is that at the end of November you 
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will only have partially advanced towards 
the cousummation of your object. The 
House will see, therefore, that we are not 
proposing in any way to violate a complete 
agreement between two countries. This is, 
in fact, an incomplete negotiation, and 
there is nothing unreasonable, dangerous, 
or unjust in our suggesting to the Govern- 
ment that it is quite unnecessary to arrive 
precipitately at any resolution on the sub- 
ject of the paper duties after the country 
has been so greatly disappointed with re- 
spect to the raw material of that fabric. On 
the contrary, it is wise and expedient that 
we should avail ourselves of the same time 
that the French Government are availing 
themselves of, and that during the period 
which must elapse before the three conven- 
tions are concluded we should endeavour to 
arrive at a fair adjustment of this question, 
and regulate a trade which does not shrink 
from fair competition, but which, by the 
Resolution, will be placed at a disadvantage 
in comparison with the manufactures of 
foreign countries. Is there anything un-+ 
reasonable in the Motion of the hon, Mem- 
ber for Hertfordshire? All that the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Hertfordshire 
proposes is merely that the Government 
should not call on the House to-night to 
decide a question which may be postponed, 
as the questions respecting bar and pig 
iron, and all the other heads in these con- 
ventions to which I have referred, have 
been postponed by the French Government. 
Under these circumstances, it appears to 
me, not only is the Amendment not unrea- 
sonable, but it points out a course which I 
think it would be wise on the part of the 
Government to adopt. If the Committee 
had been asked to come to a conclusion at 
variance with those commercial principles 
now generally adopted, I could understand 
that high-flown speech made by the noble 
Secretary of State. But the speeches of 
the noble Lord and of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer totally avoid the real merits of 
the question involved in the Amendment, 
which are moderate in their character, and 
which recommend themselves to all men of 
temperate opinions, Just for a moment, 
let the Government recall the great disap- 
pointment which the country naturally ex- 
perienced in respect to the manner in which 
this treaty was negotiated, and the length 
of time which has passed without those 
expectations being fulfilled on which the 
country counted, I do not wish to depre- 
ciate the Commercial Treaty with France, 
and I have no doubt that the difficulties of 
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the negotiators were very considerable ; 
but, at the same time, expectations were 
held out by the Government to the country 
with respect to the mode and the time in 
which that treaty would be negotiated, and 
the advantages that would accrue from its 
completion, which expectations have not 
been fulfilled, This has been necessarily 
a source of great disappointment. The 
noble Lord, in his instructions, made very 
great concessions at once with respect te 
the duties on brandy to the French Go- 
vernment, and with great frankness ex- 
pressed his reasons why the Government 
did not desire to avail themselves of the 
delay proposed by the French Government 
in the reduction of certain duties, The 
noble Lord said he was prepared to recom- 
mend some reduction of duty to take place 
instantly, for that it was important that 
something should be done as soon as possi- 
ble to satisfy the public of this country. 
Well, nothing has been done up to the 
present moment, and no explanation has 
been given: and it appears to me that un- 
der these circumstances it is not surprising 
that a particular trade, astonished now to 
find itself described as in a state of abso- 
lute protection—although the principles on 
which it is carried on were revised only 
within a few years by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer—calls on the Government to 
hesitate before they conclude the arrange- 
ment which has been intimated to the 
House, and in order that time may be 
given to the French Government to carry 
out the measures they had promised. It is 
well for the noble Lord to say that the 
goertien is only that of the reduction of the 
uty upon the raw material of the paper 
manufacture. With respect to the prohibi- 
tion on the export of the raw material from 
France, the question is, did the Govern- 
ment make a public announcement on the 
subject which affected the conduct of this 
House ? Everybody remembers that, when 
the commercial treaty was first brought 
under our notice, of the various articles on 
which there existed particular jealousy and 
alarm paper soon became one, and all re- 
collect the intense satisfaction with which 
was heard the announcement, twice made 
by the Government, that France had as- 
sented to reduce the duty on the export 
of the raw material of that manufacture. 
Therefore, it is not unreasonable that this 
trade should under the circumstances eall 
on the Government to exhibit some zeal in 
their favour, and to exert themselves to 
| Obtain a boon necessary to the profitable 
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exercise of the trade, sanctioned by. the 
soundest principles of cemmeree, and more 
than once voluntarily announced by the Gp. 
vernment as likely to be secured. There. 
fore, I still hope that the First Minister 
will, instead of taking the exaggerated 
views of this subject which the noble Lord 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer haye 
taken, feel that it is a question on which 
the Government may fairly interpose, and, 
without violating the engagements of the 
country under the treaty, may gain much 
by not precipitating a decision of the House 
on this subject, and by accepting in: its 
spirit the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for Hertfordshire. The noble Lord, be. 
tween this and the next meeting of Parlia- 
ment, may use the influence he possesses 
with the French Government in. order 
to obtain the result really sought for 
by the Amendment. I would prefer such 
a course of proceeding rather than that 
we should on the 6th of August have a 
division of the House and a great party 
struggle for an object which, in itself, 
is not comparatively speaking of first-rate 
importance, No; it is not like the Con- 
stitution of the country ; though it is the 
legitimate interest of a thriving trade, still 
subjected to all the disadvantages of an 
Excise duty. When we know that the 
French Government, with great honour aud 
in the spirit of conciliation expressed a wil- 
lingness not to press us to come to any 
arrangement on this subject, but to defer 
the matter until they were able to carry 
out the engagements which, on their part 
they are desirous of fulfilling, but which 
still remain unfulfilled, I wish the noble 
Lord, avoiding to force the House to a di- 
vision at the present moment, would ac- 
cept the proposition of the hon. Member 
for Hertfordshire. We shall then have the 
satisfaction of feeling that, when the paper 
trade is called upon to enter into the com- 
petition which is supposed to be entailed 
by this treaty with France, it will do 80 
with all those advantages to which I be- 
lieve it is really entitled. If the noble 
Lord will not do that, the only course I 
can take is to support the temperate and 
well-considered Amendment which has been 
moved by the hon, Member for Hertford- 
shire. 

Viscount PALMERSTON ; I entirely 
agree with the right hon, Gentleman/in 
believing that a division upon this. ques- 
tion is not necessary, and I think hon. 
Members opposite would do well to avoid 
it. The right hon, Gentleman has urged me 
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not to adopt unnecessary and exaggerated 
opinions. Now, undoubtedly, if I had any 
disposition to adopt such opinions, the 
course which the debate has taken on the 
other side of the House would warn me 
not to do so. The opinions expressed by 
hon. Gentlemen opposite seem to me not 
only unnecessary and exaggerated, but in- 
consistent with their former declarations. 
The question before the House is whether 
we shall fulfil the conditions of a treaty con- 
cluded with‘ a foreign Power, and whether 
we shall pursue in this matter the principle 
of free trade which has been deliberately 
adopted by all parties in the House. I[ 
am not surprised that learned Gentlemen 
should endeavour to argue away the obli- 
gation of the 7th Article, because ‘they 
are in the habit of refining arguments, 
splitting hairs, and finding difficulties where 
other people find none; but I am surprised 
that unlearned men, who look at matters 
with plain common sense, and interpret 
words aceording to their ordinary meaning 
—who consider engagements according to 
the spirit as well as the letter—should en- 
tertain any doubt as to the obligation of 
this 7th Article. Surely, nothing can be 
It is there stated that the duty 


plainer. 
upon merchandise coming from France 
shall not exceed the Excise duty which 
may be levied in this country upon articles 
of the same kind manufactured here. What 
can be more simple, intelligible, and precise 


than that engagement? But then it is 
said that paper was not originally supposed 
to be included in the provisions of the 
treaty. Well, my right hon. Friend and 
my noble Friend have explained clearly 
how this happened—namely, that it was 
then anticipated that the Excise duty on 
paper would be repealed, and that the 7th 
Article, therefore,would not apply to paper. 
Wlien, however, the course of events pre- 
vented the repeal of the Excise duty, 
paper came within the 7th Article, and it is 
in virtue of the provisions contained there 
that the House is now called upon to con- 
form to the engagements contracted with 
the French Government, But then it is 
said that the French Government offered, 
not by treaty, but by diplomatic communi- 
eation, to do their utmost to change the 
law in France in regard to the export of 
rags; and it is alleged that because the 
French Government failed in their endea- 
vours to effect the change, the English 
Government ought also to fail in their en- 
deavours to procure the assent of Parlia- 
ment to a written engagement solemnly 
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concluded between the two countries, and 
ratified by the Sovereigns of both. The 
cases are not parallel. The French Go- 
vernment have acted in the most honour- 
able manner, and have handsomely stated 
that they would forego the rights which 
the treaty gave them, and that if it was 
inconvenient to the English Government 
to fulfil the engagement in respect of 
ee they would waive it for a short time. 
ut is this a reason why we should break 
faith with the French Government ? It is 
admitted on all sides that they have acted 
with liberality in this matter; and is thatia 
reason why we should pursue towards them 
a course diametrically opposed to that which 
they have adopted towards ourselves. I 
cannot believe that a British House of 
Commons will take such a step. Then the 
right hon. Gentleman states that other con- 
ventions are to be signed, regulating the 
duty on iron and other things, and he says, 
“Why not postpone also that which is to 
be done with regard to the Customs’ duty 
on paper?”” The right hon. Gentleman is 
confounding things totally different in their 
nature. The subject matter of the con- 
ventions which are to be signed is the con- 
version of ad valorem into specific duties. 
The question is not whether there are or 
are not to be any duties upon these articles; 
it is simply the adjustment according to 
the terms of the treaty of ad 
into specific duties ; and, therefore, these 
conventions have no bearing on the ques- 
tion now under consideration. We are 
now called upon to do that which, if not 
a direct evasion, would be a shrinking 
and an escape from the performance | of 
our engagements with Franee. But the 
House found no fault with the treaty 
when it was submitted to them. It is true 
that when an Address was brought forward 
expressing approval of the treaty, an ad- 
dition was moved on the subject of coals. 
That Amendment, however, was rejected 
by a majority of 282 to 56, and ‘then the 
House unanimously voted the Address ap- 
proving the treaty and engaging to sup- 
port the Crown in carrying it out. The 
same House which after deliberate con- 
sideration adopted the Address is now 
called upon to evade indefinitely the exe- 
cution of one of the engagements in the 
treaty. It is now said by some Gentle- 
men on the other side of the House that 
this is a comparatively trifling question. 
I should like to know whether that was the 
light in which it was represented to the 
various gentlemen who have been ealled 
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from distant parts of the kingdom or from 
foreign countries to take part in the divi- 
sion to-night. I suspect that the represen- 
tations made to them must have been of 
a totally different character. I say, then, 
that the treaty obligation is as plain as it 
is possible for language to be, and I do 
trust the House will reject the refined ar- 
gument which has been adduced to show 
that there is no treaty obligation. I 
hope that, looking at it from a plain Eng- 
lish point of view, they will acknowledge 
the existence of such an obligation, and 
will take the earliest opportunity of carry- 
ing it into effect. Then another ground is 
taken—namely, the bearing of this arrange- 
ment upon tlie particular trade to which 
these Resolutions apply. Now, I really 
thought we were all Free-traders here. I 
remember the time, not very long distant, 
when hon. Gentlemen opposite raised the 
standard of ‘* Protection,’’ which was the 
rallying ery of the party. But, if I mistake 
not, Lord Derby in 1852 stated when he 
dissolved Parliament that he remitted the 
question of free trade or protection to the 
decision of the country, and that he would 
abide, in respect of his choice between 
those two principles, by the result of that 
general election. Well, when that gene- 
ral election was over Lord Derby and his 
colleagues stated that they felt that the 
country had decided in favour of free trade, 
and that thenceforward they would fairly 
and frankly adopt that system. But now 
this free trade Parliament is called upon 
to break a treaty for the sake of retaining 
a fragment of protection for the benefit 
of one particular trade. My hon, Friend 
the Member for Pomfret (Mr. Childers) 
made a most important statement this 
evening, founded upon his own know- 
ledge of the way in which the paper 
trade of this country competes with the 
paper manufacturers of France in third 
markets, in which no protection operates. 
Meeting there, he says, upon fair and 
equal terms, our manufacturers, by their 
superior skill and the superior article which 
they produce, have gained a predominance, 
to the exclusion of the manufacturers of 
France, That. shows that even upon the 
narrow ground that protection may be re- 
quired for fostering a manufacture that 
cannot stand upon its own legs it is demon- 
strated that the paper trade does not want 
that protection; that, therefore, even if you 
were to admit that it is sound policy to make 
the public buy a dearer or worse article, 
merely in order that persons who manufac- 
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ture it should have a profit which they 
would not otherwise obtain, that false and 
exploded principle does not apply to. this 
case, because it is demonstrated: that. the 
paper manufacturers of England, while 
labouring under all the difficulties as to ob- 
taining the raw material are able to com- 
pete successfully and advantageously in 
foreign markets with the manufacturers 
of the very country in which it is said, 
that the great advantage of the prohibition 
of the export of the raw material exists, _] 
say therefore, that whether you deal with 
the question upon the ground of the treaty, 
or upon the principle of free trade or pro- 
tection, I have heard no argument against 
this proposal which has any weight. 1 
am persuaded that the House of Commons 
will feel that it is bound to maintain the 
honour of the country by fulfilling obliga- 
tions of the extent of which no reasonable 
man can doubt—that it is too far advanced 
in the adoption of the principles of free 
trade to retrace its steps—and that to 
make this trifling exception to a general 
rule, the application of which has tended so 
greatly to improve the industry and ad- 
vanee the interests of the country, would 
be a dereliction of duty of which, in spite 
of all the ingenious arguments which we 
have heard, it would never be guilty. 

Question put, ‘That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the pro- 
posed Resolution.”’ 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 266, 
Noes 233: Majority 33. 
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Gilpin, C. 

Gladstone, rt. hon, W. 
Glyn, G. C, 

Glyn, G. G, 
Goldsmid, Sir F, H, 
Gordon, C, W. 
Gower, hon. F, L. 


Graham, rt, hon. Sir J. 


Greenwood, J. 
Gregson, S. 

Grenfell, C. P, 
Grey, rt, hon. Sir G, 
Grosvenor, Earl 
Gurney, J. H. 
Gurney, S. 

Hadfield, G. 
Hanbury, R. 
Handley, J. 

Hankey, T. 
Hanmer, Sir J. 
Harcourt, G. G. 
Hardeastle, J. A. 
Hartington, Marq. of 
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Hayter, rt. hn. Sir W. G. Pollard-Urquhart, W. 


HeadJam, rt, hon..T. E. 
Henley, Lord 
Herbert, rt. hon. H. A. 
Hodgkinson, G. 
Hodgson, K. D. 
Holland, E. 
Howard, hon. C. W. G. 
Hutt, rt. hon. W. 
Ingham, R. 
Ingram, H. 
Jackson, W. 
James, E, 

Jervoise, Sir J. C. 
Johnstone, Sir J. 
Kershaw, J. 

King, hon. P. J. L. 
Kinglake, A. W. 
Kinglake, J, A. 
Kingscote, Col. 
Kinnaird, hon. A. F. 
Laing, S. 

Langston, J. Il. 
Lanigan, J. 
Lawson, W. 
Leatham, E. A. 
Lee, W. 

Levinge, Sir R. 
Lewis, rt. hn. Sir G, C. 
Lindsay, W. S. 
Locke, J, 

Locke, J. 

Lockhart, A. E. 
Lowe, rt. hon. R. 
Lyail, G. 

Lysley, W. J. 
Mackie, J. 
Mackinnon, W. A. 
Mainwaring, T. 
Marsh, M. H. 
Martin, P. W, 
Martin, J. 
Matheson, A. 
Mellor, J. 

Mildmay, H. F. 
Milnes, R. M. 
Mitchell, T. A. 
Moncreiff rt. hen. J. 
Monson, hon. W. J, 
Morris, D. 

Mostyn, hn. T. M. L, E, 
Newark, Visct. 
Noble, J. W. 

North, F. 

O’Brien, P. 
O’Connell, Capt. D. 
Ogilvy, Sir J. 
Onslow, G. 
Osborne, R. B, 
Owen, Sir J. 
Padmore, R. 
Paget, C, 

Paget, Lord A. 
Paget, Lord C. 
Palmerston, Visct. 
Paxton, Sir J, 
Pease, LH. 

Peel, Sir R. 

Peel, rt. hon. F. 
Peto, Sir S. M. 
Pigott, F. 
Pilkington, J. 
Pinney, Col. 





Ponsonby, hon. A. 

Portman, hon. W. H. B. 

Pritchard, J. 

Froby, Lord 

Pugh, D. (Carmarthen- 
shire) 

Ramsden, Sir J. W. 

Raynham, Visct. 

Ricardo, J, L. 

Ricardo, 0. 

Rich, H, 

Ridley, G. 

Roebuck, J. A. 

Rothschild, Baron L.de 

Rothsehild,Baron M, de 

Roupell, W. 

Russell, Lord J. 

Russell, H. 

Russell, A, 

Russell, F. W. 

Russell, Sir W. 

St. Aubyn, J, 

Salomons, Mr. Ald, 

Salt, Titus 

Scholefield, W. 

Scott, Sir W. 

Scrope, G. P. 

Scully, V. 

Seymour, Sir M. 

Seymour, H. D. 

Seymour, W. D. 

Shelley, Sir J. V. 

Sheridan, R. B. 

Sheridan, H. B. 

Sidney, T. 

Smith, J. B. 


The Paper Duty. 


Smith, A. 
Somerville, rt. ‘hn. Sir 
M 
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Staniland, M. 
Stansfeld, J. 
Stuart, Col. 
Taylor, H. 
Thompson, HH. S. 
Thornhill, W. P. 
Tite, W. 
Tollemache, hon, F. J. 
Tomline, G. 
Tynte, Col. K. 
Vane, Lord H. 
Verney, Sir H. 
Villiers, rt. hon. C. P, 
Vivian, H. H. 
Warner, E. 
Warre, J. A. 
Watkins, Col. L. 
Wemyss, J. H. E, 
Western, S. 
Westhead, J. P. B. 
Whalley, G. H. 
Whitbread, S. 
White, J. 
Wickham, Il. W. 
Willcox, B. M‘G. 
Williams, W. 
Wood, rt. hon. Sir C, 
Wrightson, W. B. 
Wyld, J. 
Wyvill, M. 

TELLERS. 
Brand, hon. H. B. W. 
Knatchbull- Hugessen, 

E. Hi. 


List of the Nors. 


Adderley, rt. hon. C, B. 
Annesley, hon. Col. Hi. 
Arbuthnott, hon. Gen. 
Archdall, Capt. M. 
Astell, J. H. 

Ball, E. 

Baring, T. 

Barrow, W. H. 
Beach, W. W. B. 
Beecroft, G. S. 
Bentinck, G. C. 
Benyon, R. 
Beresford, rt. hon. W. 
Bernard, hon: Col, 
Bernard, I. T. 

Blake, J. 

Bond, J. W. M‘G. 
Bovill, W. 

Bowyer, Sir G, 
Boyd, J. 

Brady, J. 

Bridges, Sir B, W. 
Brooks, R. 

Bruen, I. 

Burghley, Lord 
Cairns, Sir H. M‘C. 
Cartwright, Col. 
Cave, S. 

Cayley, E. S. 

Cecil, Lord R. 

Close, M, ©. 

Cobbett, J. M, 
Cobbold, J. C. 


Cochrane, A.D. R. W.B. 
Codrington, Sir W. 
Cole, hon. J. L. 
Conolly, T. 

Cooper, C. W. 
Copeland, Mr. Ald. 
Corry, rt. hon. H.L. 
Cubitt, Mr. Ald. 
Cubitt, G. 

Curzon, Visct. 
Dalkeith, Earl of 
Damer, 8. D. 

Dawson, R. P. 
Deedes, W. 

Dickson, Col. 

Disraeli, rt. hon. B. 
Drax, J.S. W. S. E. D. 
Duncombe, hon. A. 
Duncombe, hon, W. E. 
Dunn, J. 

Dunne, Col. 

Du Pre, C. G, 
Edwards, Major 
Egerton, Sir P. G. 
Egerton, hon. W, 
Ellice, rt. hon, E. 
Elmley, Visct. 
Elphinstone, Sir J, D. 
Estcourt, rt. hn. T. 1.S. 
Farquhar, Sir M. 
Fellowes, E. 
Fergusson, Sir J. 
Filmer, Sir E. 
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FitzGerald, W. R. S. Lovaine, Lord Trollope, rt; hon. Sir J, Welby, W. E. 
Forde, Col. Lowther, hon. Col. Turner, J. A. Whiteside, rt. hon. J, 
Forster, Sir G. Lygon, hon. F, Valletort, Visct. Whitmore, H. 
raitie Visct. Macaulay, K. Vance, J. Williams, Col. 
Gard, R. S. M‘Cormick, W. Vandeleur, Col. Woedd, B. T. 
George, J ‘ MacEvoy, E. Vansittart, W. Wynn, Col. 

Getty, S. G. M‘Mahon, P. Verner, Sir W. Wynn, Sir W. W. 
Gilpin, Col. Maguire, J. F. Walcott, Admiral Wynne, C. G. 
Gladstone, Capt. Malins, R. Walker, J. R. Yorke, hon. E, .T. 
Goddard, A. L. Manners, rt. hn. Lord J. | Walpole, rt. hon. S. H. 

Gore, J. R. O. March, Earl of Walsh, Sir J. TELLERS, 
Gore, W. R. 0. Maxwell, hon. Col. Walter, J. Taylor, Col. 
Graham, Lord W. Miles, Sir W. Watlington, J. W. P. Puller, C. W. G, 

pn sats oy Miller, T. J. 
Greene, J. Mills, A. io i 

Grey de Wilton, Visct. Montagu, Lord R. Original Question put, and agreed to, 
Griffith, C. D. Moody, C. A. 22. Resolved 
Grogan, Sir E. Morgan, O. ‘ 2 the J : 
Haliburton, T. C. Morgan, hon. Major “That, in lieu of the Duties of Customs now 
Hamilton, Lord C. Mowbray, rt. hon. J. R. } charged on the articles undermentioned, the fol- 
Hamilton, J. H. Mundy, W. lowing Duties of Customs shall, on and after the 
Hamilton, Visct. Mure, D. 16th day of August, one thousand eight hundred 
Hanbury, hon. Capt. Murray, W. and sixty, be charged thereon on importation 
Hardy, G Naas, Lord from France, and likewise from Algeria, if the 
Hartopp, E. B. Newdegate, C. N. produce thereof, into Great Britain and Ireland, 
Hassard, M. Newport, Visct. namely, 

Henley, rt. hon. J. W. Nicol, W. a. d, 
Hennessy, J. P. Noel, hon. G. J. Books, being of editions printed in or 
Henniker, Lord Norris, J. T. since the year 1801, bound or un- 
Herbert, Col. P. North, Col. bound. . . the ewt. 16 
Heygate, Sir F. W. Northcote, Sir S. H. —— admitted babs Treaties of inter- 

Hill, Lord E. O’Conor Don, The national copyright ‘ the ewt. 15 
Holmesdale, Visct. O’Donoghue, The ; 
Hood, Sir A. A. Packe, C. W. Millboards . : . the ewt. 16 
Hope, G. W. Pakenham, Col. 


Hopwood, J. T. Pakington, rt. hn, Sir J.| Paper, namely, 
Hornby, W. H. Palk, Sir L. rown paper made of old rope or 
Horsfall, T. B. Palmer, R. W. cordage only, without separating 


Horsman, rt. hon. E. Papillon, P. 0. or extracting the pitch or tar there: 
Howes, E. Packer Major W. from, and without any mixture of 
Hubbard, J. G. Paull, H. other materials therewith, the ewt. 16 


Hume, W, W. F. Peacocke, G. M. W. Printed, painted, or stained paper- 
Hunt, G. W. Peel, rt. hon. Gen. hangings, or flock paper, the cwt. 14 


I Vi chon 
+ “seta er ag Pevensey, Wiest Gilt, stained, coloured, embossed, and 


J : 
fom vay beng > L. all fancy aie not being paper- 
Johnstone, hon. H.B. Quinn, P hangings . . the ewt. 16 


a rt. hon. Sir W. Redmond, J. E. Waste Paper, or ele 3 of any sort, 
G. H. Repton, G. W. J. not particularly enumerated or de- 
Jolliffe, H. H. Ridley, Sir M. W. scribed, not otherwise charged 
Jones, D. Rolt, J. with Duty . «the ewt. 
Kekewich, S. T. Rowley, hon. R, T. 
Kelly, Sir F. Salt, Thomas Pasteboard . . . the ewt. 
Kendall, N. Sclater-Booth, G. 
Kennard, R. W. Selwy n, 0. J . Prints and Drawings, namely, 
é Sibthorp, Major Plain or coloured . the ewt. 

S> Smith, Abel Admitted under Treaties of interna- 
Knatchbull, W. F. Smith, S. G. tional copyright . the cwt, 
Knight, F. W. Smollett, P. B. — or at the option of the importer, 
Knightley, R. Somerset, Col. Single . ; - . each 04 
Knox, Col. Somes, J. Bound . .  . _ thedozen 1} 
Knox, hon. Major S. Spooner, R. 
Lacon, Sir E. Stanley, Lord Tue CHANCELLOR or rae EXCHE- 
Leeke, Sir H. Stirling, W. QUER said, the difference between the 


Lefroy, A. Stuart, Lieut.-Col. W. 
Le hw. J. Stresey, A first and second Resolution was simple and 


Leighton, Sir B. Sullivan, M. well understood, and as the subject, of pro- 

Lennox, Lord G G. Talbot, C. R. M. tection and free trade had been so amply 

Leslie, Cc. P. Talbot, hon. W. Cc, discussed, he thought it w ould be for the 

Lever, J. O. Thynne, Lord E, f tl “C take’ the 

Lindsay, hon. Col. Thynne, Lord H. convenience of the Committee to take 

Long, R. P. Torrens, R. question at once upon the second Resolu- 
Trefusis, hon. C. H. R. | tion. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That, in lieu,of the Duties of Customs now 
charged on the articles under-mentioned, the fol- 
lowing Duties of Customs shall, on and after the 
16th day of August, one thousand eight hundred 
and sixty, be charged thereon on importation from 
Countries other than Franee and Algeria, namely, 


Books : 
Mr. PULLER begged to remind hon, 


Members that there was a most important 
distinction between this and the previous 
Resolution. The argument drawn from 
the obligations of the treaty did not apply 
to this; and as regarded the manufacturers 
whose case he had undertaken to support, 
it was of vital importance that the Nesolu- 
tions should not be extended to other coun- 
tries beyond the scope of the treaty. He 
would, therefore, still move the Amendment 
of which he had given notice. 


Amendment proposed, 


“To leave out from the word ‘ That’ to the end 
of the proposed Resolution, in order to add the 
words ‘ without desiring to prejudice the question 
of a reduction at a future period of the Customs 
Duty on Books and Paper, this Committee does 
not think 4t at present to assent to such reduc- 
tion.” 


Mr. DISRAELI said, that the question 
raised by the first Amendment was of con- 
siderable importance, and it was necessary 
that the matter should be fully discussed; 
but the Amendment on the second Resoln- 
tion appeared to be one which, if carried, 
would involve them in very great trouble. 
By admitting the first Resolution they 
would become involved with all those na- 
tions which came within the most favoured 
nation clause. That clause, he believed, did 
not extend to all the other nations, but in 
considering the Amendment, as applied to 
them, they would have to consider the 
whole question of protection to native in- 
dustry, and he was not prepared to enter 
into the lists on that question. So far, 
therefore, as his support was concerned, 
the hon. Member for Hertfordshire must 
not count upon it if he went to a division. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that the suf- 
fering caused by the financial scheme of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer in the 
large constituency he represented was so 
great that he felt it his duty to support 
the hon. Member for Hertfordshire if he 
went to a division. 

Question, ** That the words proposed to 
be left out stand part of the proposed Re- 
solution,”’ 

Put, and agreed to. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 
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23. Resolved, 


“That, in lieu of the Duties of Customs now 
charged on the articles under-mentioned, the fol- 
lowing Duties of Customs shall, on and after the 
16th day of August, one thousand eight hundred 
and sixty, be charged thereon on importation from 
Countries other than France and Algeria, namely, 


&. .d. 
Books, being of editions printed in or 
since the year 1801, bound or un- 
bound . rt ol. « . the ews 
admitted under Treaties of inter- 
national copyright the ewt. 
Millboards ‘ . the cwt. 
Paper, namely 
Brown paper made of old rope or 
cordage only, without separating 
or extracting the pitch or tar there- 
from, and without any mixture. of 
other materials therewith, the ewt. 
Printed, painted, or stained paper- 
hangings, or flock paper, the cwt, 
Gilt, stained, coloured, embossed, and 
all fancy kinds, not being paper 
hangings . . the ewt. 
Waste Paper, or Paper of any sort, 
not particularly enumerated, or de- 
scribed, not otherwise charged with 
Duty the cwt. 
Pasteboard ° the ewt. 
Prints and Drawings, namely 
Plain or coloured . the ewt, 
Admitted under Treaties of interna- 
tional copyright the ewt. 
——— or at the option of the importer, 
Single . ° . - each 
Bound the dozen 


16 


CUSTOMS ACTS—WINE DUTIES. 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tur EXCHE- 
QUER said, the next Resolution he had to 
propose to the Committee related to the 
Duties on Wine. It was a Resolution of 
adjustment, and provided for a relative in- 
crease of the duties on the stronger kinds 
of wine, in consequence of the increase on 
spirits, 


24. Resolved, 


“That, in lieu of the Duties of Customs charge- 
able on the articles undermentioned on and after 
the first day of January, one thousand eight bup- 
dred and sixty-one, the following Duties of Cus- 
toms shall, on and after that date, be charged 
thereon on importation into Great Britain, and 
Ireland, and without any allowance for drawback, 
namely, 


[See neat page for Table of Duties of 


Customs. } 


Ilouse resumed. 
Resolutions tu be reported To morrow, ° 


Tlouse adjourned at half after 
Two o'clock, 
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Wine, of or from Foreign Countries— 
Red . ° « ° the gallon 
White . ° ° the gallon 
Lees of such Wine the gallon 
Wine, the growth and produce of any British pos- 
session— 
Red . the gallon 
White . ° the gallon 
Lees of such Wine the gallon 


Tf Im- 
Containing less than the following {ported ‘in 
Rates of Proof Spirit, verified Bottles, 
by Sykes’ Hydrometer, namely, | and eon: 

















taining 

less than 

18 26 40 45 40 de- 
degrees. | degrees. | degrees. | degrees. | grees, 
8s. d, s. d. s. d.} 8d.) seid, 
1 0 1 9 2 6 211 2 6 
1 0 ;. = 2 5 211 2 6 
1 0 19 2 5 2 11 2 6 
1 0 i.® 2 6 2 11 2 6 
1 0 1 9 2 65 211 2 65 
i ee a 2 6 211 2 6 

















HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, August 7, 1860. 


Mixvres.] Pustic Birts.—1* Chancery Evidence 
Commission; Refreshment Houses and Wine 
Licences (Ireland). 

2* Rifle Volunteer Corps; Census (Scotland) ; 
Corrupt Practices Prevention Act (1854) Con- 
tinuance. 

3* Game Certificates, &c.; Naval Discipline ; 
Senior Member of Council (India) ; Admiralty 
Jurisdiction (India); Superannuation Act (1859) 
Amendment. 


MILITIA BALLOT BILL. 
REPORT OF AMENDMENTS. 


Order of the Day read for the Report of 
theAmendments on this Bill. 

Tae Marevess or SALISBURY ob- 
jected to the provision of the 19th Clause, 
by which the age up to which men could 
be balloted for the Militia was fixed at 
thirty instead of at thirty-five, as under 
the existing Act. The ballot, to his view, 
was nothing but an odious system of con- 
scription, but the diminution in the area 
over which it extended necessarily increas- 
ed its pressure upon those who still re- 
mained liable to it. Men of between 
thirty and thirty-five were surely quite 
capable of serving in the Militia, and he 
thought their exemption ought not to be 
made part of a mere continuance Bill. 

Eart DE GREY anv RIPON said, he 
did not see why, merely because this was 
a continuance Bill, an alteration might not 
be made by it that was otherwise unobjec- 
tionable. No doubt by exempting persons 
of between thirty and thirty-five from the 
ballot they to a certain extent increas- 
ed the burden upon those who would still 
fall under its operation—namely, those of 


the ages between eightcen and thirty; but 
it should be remembered that the younger 
a man was the less inconvenient it was for 
him to be forcibly taken away from his 
civil occupation to serve in the Militia, 
After thirty, however, a man’s habits and 
position in life were, generally speaking, 
more fixed, and it was therefore desirable 
that that class should, if possible, be re- 
lieved from all anxiety with respect to 
being compelled to join the Militia. The 
number of persons who would be liable to 
the ballot under the provisions of this Bill 
was much larger than the number who 
were liable to the ballot in 1800, and al- 
most as Jarge as the corresponding class in 
1815. In 1800, when the ages to which 
the ballot was applicable were from 18 to 
45 the number of persons liable to it was 
1,900,000; and in 1815 it was 2,329,000. 
Now, according to an estimate furnished 
by the Registrar General, the number of 
males between the ages of 18 and 30 was 
at present 2,227,000. Thus the pressure 
of the ballot upon those brought under its 
operation would be less severe now than 
in 1800, and much the same as in 18165. 
In 1852 the Government of the noble Earl 
opposite (the Earl of Derby) reduced the 
maximum age from 45 to 35; and, taking 
a further step in the same direction, it was 
now proposed to reduce it to 30. Men of 
between 30 and 35, if they were good 
workmen, were likely to have an oppor- 
tunity of obtaining permanent situations, 
which it was important they should be 
able to accept; but they might be pre- 
cluded from doing so if they could be called 
upon to serve in the Militia; his right hon. 
Friend the Secretary of State for War con- 
sequently felt that it would be expedient 
at once to set free men above 30 years of 
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age from all apprehension of the ballot. 
The views of his right hon. Friend on this 
subject had the approval of many eminent 
Militia colonels and other persons well ac- 
quainted with the circumstances of that 
service; and, as this provision had been 
passed by the other House, which was 
especially bound to consider the require- 
ments of the population in such matters, it 
would be unadvisable for their Lordships 
now to alter the Bill. He ventured to 
hope that their Lordships would agree to 
the clause as it stood. 

Tae Eart or DERBY considered that 
the argument of the noble Earl would be 
equally valid if the reduction in the age of 
those to be balloted for the Militia were to 
be from the age of 30 to that of 25, and 
he could not but think that if they were 
to have recourse to a system so expensive 
and so generally objectionable as the ballot 
the area should, in all policy and justice, be 
made as wide as possible. But there was 
one point to which the noble Earl had not 
referred. Whenever the ballot was really 
in operation it would act as a powerful 
preventive to recruiting for the regular 
army, and therefore it was peculiarly de- 
sirable that the largest possible number of 
men who would not be ‘available for the 
regular army should be included in the 
operation of the ballot ;—so that the two 
systems might not unnecessarily be brought 
into collision. During the late war, when 
the ballot was carried out to a great ex- 
tent, the price given for substitutes was so 
large as to render it impossible to obtain 
recruits for the regular army, and it’ be- 
came necessary to put a stop to the ballot 
for two years. For these reasons he thought 
the alteration proposed by the noble Earl 
injudicious, and calculated to make the 
pressure of the ballot more grievous than 
it otherwise would be, and would exempt 
from the Militia a valuable class of men 
who would not be qualified for service in 
the regular army. He would suggest, if 
the noble Earl insisted on the expediency 
of reducing the mazimum age from 35 to 
30, he should consider the policy of also 
reducing the minimum age from 18 to 16, 
which would admit a class of lads whose 
wages in farm work must be comparatively 
small, who would be perfectly able to do 
the duty of the Militia, enlisting for five 
years, and would then be most serviceable 
in the regular army. 

Kant GRANVILLE thought the sug- 
gestion of the noble Earl very judicious, 
and promised that full consideration should 
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be given to it before the third reading of 
the Bill. 

Tue Eart or DERBY hoped the reduc- 
tion of the maximum age would also be 
kept open till the third reading. 

Amendments Reported. 

Further Amendments made; Bill to be 
read 3* on Friday next. 


RIFLE VOLUNTEER CORPS BILL— 
PRACTISING GROUNDS. 
RESOLUTION OF URGENCY. SECOND READING, 


Eart DE GREY anv RIPON rose to 
move that the measure was of so urgent a 
nature as to come within the exception to 
the Resolution adopted by the House, and 
stated that the object of the Bill which he 
proposed to read a second time was to 
afford facilities to Rifle Volunteer corps 
throughout the country for acquiring prac- 
tising grounds. The Bill had been intro- 
duced into the other House of Parliament 
by a private Member sitting on the Oppo- 
sition benches, and was not in any sense a 
Government measure; but in the altered 
shape in which it had come up to their 
Lordships’ House it appeared to be a Bill 
to which it was desirable they should give 
their assent. In requesting their Lord- 
ships now to read it a second time as a 
matter of urgency, he would observe that 
Rifle Volunteer corps through the country 
had the utmost difficulties presented to 
their acquiring practising grounds. It was 
quite unnecessary that he should remind 
their Lordships of the public spirit. and 
patriotism which had been exhibited 
throughout the country in the formation 
of these corps. ‘They had seen in the Me- 
tropolis, at the review held by Her Ma- 
jesty some time ago, proofs of the high de- 
gree of efficiency in drill which these corps 
had attained; and no doubt the review 
which he believed was at that moment 
going on in the city of Edinburgh would 
show that the corps in Scotland and, the 
north of England were in an equally ad- 
vanced condition of efficiency. But it was 
one of the first essentials of rifle corps that 
the members should be good shots—-that 
they should know how to use the rifle 
well, and be practised in the use of it. 
This could not be without good practising 
grounds. There were considerable diffi- 
culties in many parts of the country in ac- 
quiring land for establishing these grounds, 
and if the Bill did not pass, and the re- 
mainder of the summer were allowed to go 
by without giving the Volunteers the. fa- 
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cilities required, the efficiency of the corps 
already raised would be very seriously im- 
paired, and the formation of others propor- 
tionally discouraged. The provisions of the 
Bill had now nothing in them of a compul- 
sory character, and he trusted their Lord- 
ships would mark their sense of the public 
spirit evinced by these corps and their de- 
sire to promote their efficiency by remov- 
ing all technical obstacles to their acquir- 
ing practising grounds. He concluded by 
moving to resolve— 

“‘ That as the Means of acquiring proper Train- 
ing and Efficiency in the Use of the Rifle will be 
denied to the Members of many Volunteer Corps 
and the raising of new Corps discouraged unless 
practising Grounds can be secured forthwith, the 
Want of which has been already felt in many 
Places, and for the obtaining of which increased 
Facilities are greatly required, the Circumstances 
which require Legislation on this Subject ap- 
pear to this House to be of such real Urgency 
as to render the immediate Consideration of the 
same necessary.” 

Eart SPENCER most cordially ap- 
proved the Volunteer Rifle corps move- 
ment. Its utility, however, depended on 
its permanence; and it had elements 
which he thought would tend to make it 
permanent. Among its various recom- 
mendations there was, first of all, the 
manly exercise which all effective mem- 
bers of Volunteer corps must have; there 
was also the social intercourse which was 
inseparable from their meetings, and there 
was the crowning feeling that in partici- 
pating in those enjoyments they were con- 
ferring a benefit on the country by assist- 
ing in its defence. Above all there was 
the charm of rifle shooting, which was so 
very popular in Switzerland, America, and 
Germany ; and from what he had seen in 
the Metropolis and in the country districts 
he would say should be equally popular in 
England. Rifle shooting would be one of 
the great means of keeping corps together, 
and he hoped their Lordships would agree 
to this Resolution and read the Bill a 
second time, not only with a view to in- 
crease the efficiency of corps in rifle shoot- 
ing, but also as a means of really making 
permanent the Volunteer movement. 

Resolution agreed to. 

Bill read 2* (according to Order); and 
committed to a Committee of the whole 
House on Thursday next. 


NAVAL DISCIPLINE BILL. 
THIRD READING. 
Lili 1ead 3* (according to Order). 
Tue Eart or HARDWICKE said, that, 
although the measure was one which was, 
Earl de Grey and Ripon 
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tageous changes in connection with our 
system of naval discipline by detailing 
more minutely the description of punigh- 
ment which would follow particular of: 
fences, yet there were some of its prori- 
sions which were not altogether free’ from 
objection. The main change which it was 
proposed by its means to introduce was to 
enable imprisonment to be inflicted in lieu 
of corporal punishment by the commander 
of a ship—a step which was, no doubt, in 
accordance with public feeling. While 
taking that step, however, it. was well 
that it should be borne in mind that 
when a fleet was in presence of un enemy, 
or in those cases in which it became of 
great importance that the strength of a 
ship should not be diminished, punish- 
ment must proceed pretty much in ae- 
cordance with the old system. ‘The Bill 
further provided that the punishments in 
question should not be inflicted until an 
inquiry, conducted by officers appointed 
by the captain of the ship, had been insti- 
tuted, and it was by the clause which con- 
tained that provision, more than any other 
embraced in the measure, that a new sys- 
tem of government on board a man-of-war 
was inaugurated. Now, the first thing 
which the noble Duke at the head of the 
Admiralty would, as a consequence of the 
provisions of that clause be compelled 
to do, would be to regulate the manner 
in which the proposed trial was to take 
place, the modes in which evidence was 
to be taken upon it; in short, to ‘ar 
range and define the system of proce- 
dure of a new tribunal, of the state- 
ments laid before which the captain of 
the ship was to know nothing until the 
Court reported, when he would be empow- 
ered to act upon the recommendations em- 
bodied in the Report or not, as he might 
deem fit. Under the new system a great 
control would, notwithstanding that op- 
tion, be exercised over the discipline ofa 
vessel by the tribunal to which he refer- 
red; while he could not help thinking 
that the best way to secure the soundness 
of that discipline would be to make ‘the 
captain responsible for its maintenance, 
under the eye of the Admiralty and the 
Executive Government. The adoption of 
a different course would, he: feared,’ lead 
to the existence of a state. of things'un- 
der which the authority of the captain on 


board his ship would be greatly impaired ; | 


while there was the additional objection 
to the clause that in small vessels-~sueh, 
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for instance, as gunboats — considerable 
difficulty would be experienced in finding 
a sufficient number of oflicers to constitute 
the proposed tribunal. He might also ob- 
serve that he did not look upon the Board 
of Admiralty as a good Court of appeal 
from the sentence of a court-martial, 

jally in cases in which they were 
called upon to review—being compelled 
to base their decision on written evidence 
—the sentence of a Court which had 
the entire evidence adduced in an oral 
form before them. Constituting the Board 
of Admiralty a Court of appeal, under such 
circumstances, was simply making it the 
supervisor of the decisions of tribunals 
more competent to pronounce an opinion 
on the questions which came under their 
consideration than the Admiralty itself. 
There was also another clause in the Bill 
under the operation of which a seaman 
might be dealt with for flagrant miscon- 
duct on shore in the same way as if it had 
been committed on board ship; to which 
clause he gave his entire and cordial as- 
sent. He should not further advert to 
that clause or to the measure generally 
than to express a hope that it might be 
successful in attaining the object which its 
authors had in view. 

Taz Duxe or SOMERSET said, that by 
means of the power which the clause 
which the noble Earl had last mentioned 
conferred, it was hoped a great improve- 
ment in our system of naval discipline 
would be effected. The clause relative to 
the institution of an inquiry before cor- 
poral punishment could be inflicted on a 
seaman, to which the noble Karl had more 
particularly alluded, would, he thought, 
be productive of this good result—that, 
while under its operation the discipline of 
the navy would in no degree be likely to 
be impaired, an additional inducement 
would be held out to the seamen of the 
merchant to enter the naval service; for 
entering into which they were at present 
deterred by the existence of corporal pun- 
ishment. The clause would by no means 
take away in any important sense the au- 
thority which a captain exercised on board 

ship, inasmuch as he might, as the 
noble Karl had already stated, set aside, 
on his own responsibility, the recommenda- 
tions which might be contained in the 
reports of the proposed courts of inquiry. 
The transference to the Admiralty of the 
power to review the decisions of courts 
martial was merely a legislative sanction 
of a practice that already existed. 
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Amendments made. 
Bill passed, and sent to the Commons. 


CENSUS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
RESOLUTION OF URGENCY. SECOND READING. 
Eart GRANVILLE rose and 


Moved to Resolve, 

“ That as regards the Census (Scotland) Bill, 
inasmuch as unless proper Provision be made 
during the present Session of Parliament with 
respect to the Census of Scotland that Census 
cannot be taken simultaneously with those of 
England and Ireland, the Circumstances which 
require Legislation on the Subject Matter of the 
said Bill are of such real Urgency as to render 
the immediate Consideration of the same neces- 
sary.” 


Resolution agreed to. 


Bill read 2* (according to Order) and 
committed to a Committee of the whole 
House on Thursday next. 


CORRUPT PRACTICES ACT (1854) CON- 
TINUANCE BILL. 
RESOLUTION OF URGENCY. SECOND READING. 

Earnt GRANVILLE rose and 


Moved to Resolve, 


“ That as regards the Corrupt Practices Pre- 
vention Act (1854) Continuance Bill, inasmuch 
as the Provisions of that Act and of the Act 
amending the same with respect to Bribery, Treat- 
ing, and undue Influence at Elections of Members 
of Parliament will almost immediately expire un- 
less the same be continued by this bill, at is the 
Opinion of this House, that the Circumstances 
which render Legislation on the Subject of the 
said Bill expedient are of such Urgency as to 
render the immediate Consideration of the same 
necessary.” 


Resolution agreed to. 


Bill read 2* (according to Order) and 
committed to a Committee of the whole 
House on Thursday next. 


BUSINESS OF THE SESSION, 
QUESTION, 


Tar Eant or DERBY rose to put the 
Question to the Lord President as to which 
of the Bills now waiting for Second Read- 
ing Her Majesty’s Government intend to 
proceed with—and said that, before he put 
the question, he was desirous of eliciting 
un expression of opinion upon two Bills 
which stood for a second reading—namely, 
the Ecclesiastical Commission Bill and the 
Poor Law Relief (Ireland) Bill. If he did 
not mistake, the noble Lord President had 
expressed an opinion that certain clauses 
which had been introduced into the former 
Bill were absolutely necessary ; and inas- 
much as those clauses had been rejected 
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in the House of Commons, he wished to 
know the intention of the noble Earl whe- 
ther he proposed to proceed with the Bill 
in its present shape? The other Bill, the 
Poor Law Board (Ireland) Continuance 
Bill, it was unquestionably desirable should 
be passed; but it did not at all follow 
that in a measure intended to prevent the 
powers of the Board from expiring, provi- 
sions making considerable alterations in 
their functions ought to be introduced, to 
which grave objections were entertained 
by many of the Irish Peers. He was not 
disposed to insist on the too strict enforce- 
ment of the Resolution which their Lord- 
ships had adopted; but he thought they 
ought to guard against such alterations 
being introduced under colour of a mere 
continuance Bill, and receiving the assent 
of the House on the plea of urgency. He 
trusted, therefore, that the Government 
would consent to make the Bill a conti- 
nuance Bill merely. The question he 
wished to ask the noble Earl was, whether 
he would have the kindness to state which 
of the Bills now in their Lordships’ House 
and waiting for a second reading, the Go- 
vernment considered of such urgency and 
necessity as to induce them to ask the 
House to dispense with the rule which 
had been laid down for the guidance of 
their proceedings. He would extend that 
question one degree further than the notice 
he had given; because he observed that a 
number of Bills which had not reached 
their Lordships’ House, were still in pro- 
gress in the other House of Parliament. 
With regard to these, their Lordships 
would doubtless agrec with him that the 
case must be a very strong one which 
would justify them in departing from the 
rule fixed by the Resolution, which had 
been brought up to the House so long 
after the time fixed by the Resolution. 
To the Bills requisite for the purposes of 
Supply, and to complete the financial ar- 
rangements of the year, he was quite sure 
there would be no opposition at whatever 
time they came up; indeed, they had been 
specially excluded from the operation of 
the Resolution ; but respecting other mea- 
sures they ought to be cautious in ad- 
mitting the plea of urgency. It was very 
desirable, he thought, that in the conduct 
of business a perfect understanding should 
exist between both Houses; for though the 
House of Commons had no very great time 
to spare, and everybody was anxious to 
' close the business of the Session, he had 
seen time wasted in the discussion of Bills 
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which were even yet in very early stages; 
and with regard to which, if they reached 
that House, their Lordships, he  appre- 
hended, would not admit the plea of ur 
gency. He might instance one of: the 
measures to which he referred. There 
was one very long and much disputed, 
partaking, in some degree, of the nature 
of a private Bill—the Metropolis Local 
Management Bill. To this measure, which 
had given rise to much controversy, ‘and 
which affected a great many interests, and 
with respect to which it was quite certain 
that there was no chance of its receiving 
due consideration this Session, their Lord- 
ships would never think of applying the 
principie of urgency; and yet he had seen 
certainly one whole day, if not two, oecu- 
pied in discussing Amendments to that 
Bill in Committee, and it had not got be- 
yond that stage at the present moment. 
There was one measure which was to be 
discussed by the House of Commons that 
evening, to which Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment attached much importance, and which 
was certainly a matter of urgency and ne- 
cessity; for, although he could not say he 


was very well satisfied wit the mode in’ 


which Her Majesty’s Government had dealt 
with that question, still he thought. the 
difficulties surrounding it would be im- 
mensely increased by leaving it until an- 
other Session—he meant the Bill which 
had been introduced for the reconstita- 
tion of the Indian Army. At whatever 
inconvenience, therefore, he thought the 
Government had a perfect right to ask 
the House to discuss that measure. He 
thought, however, that the House had-a 
right to know, at this period of the Ses- 
sion, what measures the Government con- 
sidered measures of such urgency, that 
they ought to be proceeded with. Of 
course, he should give all the assistance in 
his power to the consideration and’ de- 
spatch of the necessary financial measures; 
but with that exception, and Bills of 
real urgency, he trusted no other business 
would be proceeded with. 

Eart GRANVILLE was understood to 
say, that of the Bills referred to by the 
noble Earl, the Ecclesiastical Commission 
Bill stood on the paper for Thursday ; the 
Poor Law Board Continuance (lreland) Bill 
would be taken on Friday. The Govern- 
ment certainly intended to proceed with 
them both; but it was not for him to say 
how their Lordships would deal with them. 
The House would likewise be .asked to 
agree to the Savings Banks and. Friendly 
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Societies Investments Bill, and to the East 
India Stock Transfer Bill, Of the Land- 
lord.and Tenant (Ireland) Bill, and of some 
other. measures still in the other House, he 
at present knew nothing. ‘The Fortifica- 
tions Bill, however, would be brought be- 
fore their Lordships, and, he hoped, would 
receive favourable consideration at their 
hands. He did not place in the list the 
Bills connected with money, which of 
course would be exempted from the opera- 
tion of the Resolution. Then there were 
the Fortifications and Works Bill, which 
he trusted would be considered of sufficient 
urgeney to be exempted from it also; the 
India Forees Bill, which was also of great 
importance ; the Land Improvement (Ire- 
land) Bill, which, though of great import- 
ance also, was not a Government Bill; the 
Roman Catholic Charities Bill, and the 
Industrial Schools Bill. The Metropolis 
Local Management Bill was not one, per- 
haps, of real urgeney, but it would be for 
their Lordships to consider whether it 
ought to be exempted from the Resolution. 
No doubt the Resolution itself, though, 
perhaps, some persons might take excep- 
tion to the principle of it, had worked very 
well in practice, still there might occur 
cases in which the rigid application of it 
would place their Lordships in a very awk- 
ward position. The other House had been 
sitting for an unprecedented number of 
hours every day, and it would not look 
very well for their Lordships to strike work 
five or six weeks before the end of the Ses- 
sion~-[**Oh! oh!’’]—well, at any rate, a 
good month. He approved the working of 
the Resolution, and was anxious that it 
should not break down; and he thought, 
therefore, that their Lordships ought to be 
careful in this respect. In conclusion, the 
noble Earl was understood to express his 
dissent from the principle that continuance 
Bills should not contain any amendment or 
alteration of the law. 

THe Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
said, he had not gathered from the noble 
Earl’s statement whether it was intended 
to bring in any new Bill with regard to 
India, and especially with regard to In- 
dian finance, which was not already be- 
fore Parliament. Such a Bill, of course, 
would not come within the operation of 
the Resolution ; still it was just as well 
that their Lordships should know whether 
such a Bill was likely to be brought before 
them. 

After a few words from the Earl of 
CaicHEstER, 
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Lorp REDESDALE thought that all 
noble Lords would admit that he had 
never factiously opposed the relaxation of 
this Resolution. In fact, he had always 
assisted in recommending the House to 
relax it in all cases where there was any 
real urgency shown. But, on the present 
occasion, as far as he could understand the 
statement of the noble Earl opposite, it 
amounted to this—that all the Bills now 
before Parliament were urgent, and that 
for the simple reason of the extraordinary 
length to which the Session was to be pro- 
longed. The intention of the Resolution 
was to enable noble Lords to judge of the 
time when their attendance in town would 
be no longer necessary; and if, from the in- 
ability of the Government to carry on tho 
business of the country at the usual rate, 
the Parliamentary Session could not be 
closed at the usual time, he did not think 
their Lordships ought to suffer; and they 
certainly had a right to complain of the 
arrangements of the Government in respect 
of particular Bills. In his opinion notice 
should be given at the earliest possible 
period after the expiration of the period 
fixed by the Resolution of the intention of 
the Government to proceed with any mea- 
sure. The House had a right to complain 
that whereas the Poor Relief (Ireland) Bill 
had been introduced a week ago; the se- 
cond reading was fixed for as late a day 
as Friday, when the attendance of Irish 
Peers who took an interest in these mat- 
ters must necessarily be very small With 
regard to Continuance Bills, he was dis- 
tinctly of opinion that no provision ought 
to be introduced into them altering the 
law in any way. ‘They ought to be con- 
fined entirely to continuing the operation 
of the particular Act to which they relate. 
He could not admit that the circumstances 
which would justify their passing in a thin 
House a simple Continuance Bill would jus- 
tify their making important alterations in 
the Poor Law of Ireland. He thought that 
after the delay of ten days between the 
Bill coming up to their Lordships and the 
time proposed for the second reading, they 
ought not to be called upon to discuss 
clauses which had nothing to do with a 
Continuance Bill, in the absence of a great 
number of the Irish Peers. It might cause 
inconvenience if the Local Government 
Supplemental Bill was not proceeded with; 
and as he had no wish to be blown up, 
there might be some reason alleged for 
passing the Gunpowder Bill; although it 
certainly appeared to him to establish a 
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new code of laws which had not before 
been deemed necessary. But as to the 
Savings Banks and Friendly Societies In- 
vestments Bill, it was not urgent; and it 
was extremely objectionable, because the 
object seemed to be to enable a species of 
stockjobbing to be carried on by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer with the funds of 
Friendly Societies. He knew nothing about 
the East India Stock Transfer Bill. The 
Landlord and Tenant (Ireland) Bill was 
represented as supplementary to the Im- 
provement Bill which their Lordships had 
passed; but he was not prepared to say 
whether that circumstance would justify 
their proceeding with it. The Industrial 
Schools Amendment Bill could not be very 
urgent; and the Roman Catholic Charities 
Bill was of such importance that, unless it 
was in a satisfactory shape, it ought not 
to be discussed in a thin House at the ex- 
treme end of the Session. The Metropolis 
Local Management Bill had met with con- 
siderable opposition. The Bill was con- 
fessedly of little interest to the Govern- 
ment; and, as it was pressed forward by 
parties connected with a very oppressive 
Board, he did not think it was a measure 
which ought to be proceeded with at a 
The proposi- 


late period of the Session. 
tion to expend large sums of money on 
fortifications and the defences of the realm 
of itself showed that urgency could very 
properly be pleaded in favour of those Bills ; 
but with regard to many of those which 
he had mentioned, there was no such jus- 


tification. It should be remembered that 
the Resolution was intended to prevent 
Bills being passed without deliberation, 
and being considered in a thin House, un- 
less they were so urgent as to render their 
immediute consideration absolutely neces- 
sary. The fact, therefore, that Parliament 
was unusually prolonged, was no reason 
why Bills not really urgent should evade 
the operation of the Resolution. 

Viscount DUNGANNON said, he be- 
lieved there had been an understanding be- 
tween the Government and the Irish Mem- 
bers in the other House to the effect that 
the Poor Relief (Ireland) Bill should be 
nothing more than a Continuance Bill; 
and yet there had been inserted in it two 
important clauses, to one of which he 
confessed that he entertained a consi- 
derable objection. He thought that it 
ought to be passed as a mere continuance 
measure. 

Lorv WODEHOUSE said, that the 
Poor Relief (Ireland) Bill, as it was first 
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introduced, contained several new and im- 
portant provisions; but it had been with. 
drawn in consequence of the opposition 
which it encountered. A Continuance Bill 
was then brought forward, and it was with 
the consent of the Irish Members that the 
two clauses to which the noble Viscount 
objected were inserted in the measure, 
One of those clauses was proposed by Mr. 
Hennessy, and the other was supported by 
Mr. Monsell, with the concurrence, as’ it 
was supposed, of the Irish Members gene. 
rally. 
Lory STANLEY or ALDERLEY agreed 
that a Bill brought in as a Continuanée 
Bill ought to be passed simply as a Con- 
tinuance Bill, and that clauses of import- 
ance ought not to be introduced into it. 
The Resolution fixing the period up to 
which their Lordships would read Bills 
second time was, in his opinion, intended 
not so much to limit the duration of the 
Session as to provide that no Bills should 
be hurried through the House without due 
consideration ; and it therefore appeared 
to him that if from any circumstances the 
Session was unusually prolonged, that Re- 
solution need not be strictl;, adhered to. 
Lorp LYVEDEN said, he thought: it 
was important that some explanation should 
be given upon a subject to which a noble 
Marquess (the Marquess of Clanricarde) 
had already adverted. A report had gone 
abroad to the effect that in the present 
state of the Indian finances the Govern- 
ment believed it would be necessary for 
them to introduce an Indian Loan Bill 
before the close of the Session. He should 
be glad to know whether there was any 
truth in that rumour. He doubted whe- 
ther such a measure could be brought 
within the exception of the Resolution. 
Lorpv REDESDALE said, that if sucha 
loan Bill were introduced he thought it 
might fairly be considered a measure of 
urgency. 
House adjourned at a Quarter before 


Seven o’clock, to Thursday next, 
Half-past Ten o’clock. 
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ROMAN CATHOLIC CHARITIES BILL. 
COMMITTEE, 


Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee, 

Clause 5, (The Trusts of Charities in 
the Absence of Settlements may be ascer- 
tained from the Usage). 

Mr. SELWYN: Mr. Chairman, when the 
Committee was last engaged in the dis- 
eussion of this Bill, I stated that I objected 
to Clause 5 standing part of the Bill if 
Clause 1 remained either in the shape of 
which it. appears on the printed paper or 
as itis proposed by my hon. and learned 
Friend the Attorney General. I also stated 
that if that clause were altered in the man- 
ner that had been suggested by hon. Mem- 
bers near me on more than one occasion, | 
should not be disposed to persevere in my 
opposition to the Sth Clause; and with a 
view to avoiding unnecessary discussions 
and divisions, I requested, and I believe I 
obtained, the tacit assent of the Committee 
to consolidate the discussion on the 1st and 
5th Clauses, which are closely associated 
together, I think I may now congratulate 
the Committee upon having at last arrived 
at a period when this matter may be fairly 
discussed ; and I believe that the result of 
free discussion will be to show that the 
points of difference are reduced to a nar- 
row issue, and that the question may now 
be disposed of without further waste of 
time. The hon. and learned Member for 
Dundalk was a little hard upon those who 
opposed the Bill when he complained of the 
manner in which their opposition was con- 
ducted. It was not, however, our fault ; 
rather it was our misfortune that the Bill 
has been put down day after day at the 
bottom of the list, or has been ealled upon 
at times when discussion was impossible. 
I agree with my hon. and learned Friend 
the Attorney General that, in order to 
arrive at a proper conclusion with respect 
to either the 5th or the 1st Clause, it is 
necessary to consider, first, what is the ex- 
isting law on the subject, and, in the next 
place, the decisions to which the Committee 
has already come. I do not ask the Com- 
mittee to reverse anything it has done be- 
fore, although I was not able to acquiesce 
in its decisions, and have voted in the mi- 
nority against some of them. But the first 
question is, what is the existing law upon 
the subject? And here I ought to apolo- 
give to the right hon, Gentleman the Mem- 

er for Calne (Mr. Lowe), for haying. at- 


tributed to him, on a former occasion, opin- 
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ions with regard to the law which were in 
fact pronounced by one of his colleagues. 
I believe that the right hon. Gentleman, so 
far from differing from me respecting the 
state of the law as I laid it down on the 
last occasion, in fact agrees in that view. 
So that it is only necessary for me now to 
refer to what I stated on that oceasion; 
that is, that the decision of Lord Cotten- 
ham, in the case of “* West v. Shuttle- 
worth,”’ to the effect that a gift made for 
the purpose of saying masges for the souls 
of the dead comes under the head of ‘* su- 
perstitious uses,” and is consequently ille- 
gal and void, was a decision which did not 
strain the existing law, and was not an 
innovation upon the decisions of former 
Judges, but that it was in entire unison 
with the pvevious authorities and with the 
statute law. That decision has not been 
departed from, but has been fully recog- 
nized down to the last reported case — 
a case which arose upon the construc- 
tion to be placed upon the will of the 
celebrated musician, Dragonetti, and which 
was decided a few years since by Vice- 
Chancellor Kindersley, who stated that the 
decision of Lord Cottenham left no doubt 
whatever as to the state of the law upon 
the subject, down to the passing of the Act 
of the 2nd & 3rd William IV. I trust, 
therefore, that we shall hear of no further 
doubts upon that head. I come now to 
consider what the Committee has already 
decided. And, in the first place, I cannot 
help thinking it will be seen that the deci- 
sion to which the Commitiee arrived has 
given to Roman Cathelic charities a con- 
siderable advantage when compared with 
other charities, For upon a division on 
the question whether gifts for Roman Ca- 
tholic purposes were to be exempt from the 
obligation which the law imposes in respect 
of all other charitable gifts—namely, that 
the founder of a charity should have sur- 
vived the gift for the space of twelve 
months—the Committee decided that that 
provision should not remain in force so far 
as Roman Catholic charities were concern- 
ed. Iwas unable myself to see the reason 
of that distinction, and I spoke and voted 
against it, but it was carried by a majority, 
and whilst we are considering the Bill in 
Committee, we are bound to acquiesce in 
that determination. The Committee has 
evinced a disposition to give another con- 
siderable benefit to Roman Catholic chari- 
ties. For whereas, as was pointed out by 
my hon. and learned Friend the Attorney 
General, in all other cases where that which 
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is legal is inseparably connected with that 
which is illegal, the whole becomes void, 
and the property lapses to the heir or next 
of kin of the founder, or in some instances 
to the residuary legatee ; notwithstanding 
that rule, which is also applicable to the 
eases of charities, it appeared to be the 
opinion of a large majority of the Commit- 
tee that, in respect of Roman Catholic 
charities, although there might be a por- 
tion which was good and a portion which 
was void by reason of the gift being sub- 
ject to the rule against superstitious uses, 
ot the gift should not, in the case of a 
oman Catholic charity, be void, and that 
there shall not be a lapse in favour of the 
heir or next of kin. 1 am not very wrong, 
therefore, in saying that the decision of 
the Committee has gone a long way in 
straining the existing law in favour of 
Roman Catholie charities ; and, if this be 
so, that it is not unreasonable to ask for 
something on the other side. Well, what 
is now asked on the other side? And what 
is the point at issue in these two clauses ? 
In the first place, it is required, and in this 
the Committee has acquiesced, that instead 
of their being as heretofore two or three 
different sets of deeds, one or other of 
which is to be produced as occasion requires 
and the rest to be concealed, there shall in 
future be publicity with regard to such 
charities as with respect to all others, and 
that the governing deed shall be enrolled. 
That was adopted by the Committee. But 
the next question that arises, and it only 
arises in cases where, according to the ex- 
isting law, there is something illegal, and 
therefore void; the real question now at 
issue is this—in such cases where there is 
something that by law is illegal and void, but 
which by the construction the Committee 
wishes to put upon Roman Catholic cha- 
rities shall in future be valid, by whom is 
the charity to be regulated hereafter, and 
in whose hands is the jurisdiction to be 
placed which is for the first time to render 
that legal which would otherwise be illegal 
and void. I hold in my hand the Bill as 
originally introduced by its promoters, and 
the Committee will bear in mind that the 
first clause in the Bill proceeds thus :--- 
“No use, trust, gift, foundation, or disposition 
of real or personal estate for any charitable pur- 
pose relating to or connected with the Roman 
Catholic religion shall, by reason of any trust, 
condition, or request for procuring prayers for the 
soul of the donor or any person, or by reason of 
any trust, condition, or request in conformity with 
the doctrine, discipline, canons, laws, and usages of 
the Roman Catholic Church attached thereto, be 
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| or be deemed to be superstitious, unlawful, or 
void.” 


| I do not wish to review or repeat any por. 
tion of the discussion which took place 
on a former occasion with respect to that 
| clause. I will only observe that it was felt to 
| be so contrary to established law and to the 
| feeling of the Committee, that my hon. and 
learned Friend the Attorney General, with 
his usual fairness and eandour—at onee 
agreed to withdraw it, and undertook to 
prepare another which should be a fair ex. 
pression of what was his intention, and 
which intention was acquiesced in by a 
majority of the Committee, and at the 
same time should not be open to the serious 
objections which were made to the elause 
so framed and forming part of the Bill, 
Accordingly, he made the attempt, and we 
have the clause in the shape in which it 
appears on the paper, with the Amend. 
ment of which the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Kilmarnock (Mr. Bouverie) 
has given notice. But if my hon. and 
learned Friend the Attorney General had 
not been labouring with insuperable difii- 
culties, such a master of language as he is 
would not have failed so completely to ex- 
press in the clause the intention which he 
clearly enunciated to this Committee, Sir, 
I undertake to show that this clause, as 
framed by my hon. and learned Friend 
is one that cannot be put into practice, 
and that it will be productive of most in- 
jurious effects, whether you consider it in 
reference to the position of the trustees, or 
the benefit of the charity, or the general 
public interest. The question whieh we 
are discussing only arises where there is a 
gift which is partially void by reason of 
being attended with some illegality. What 
does the Attorney General’s clause propose 
to do? It says :— 

“That no gift or disposition made or to be 
made for any legal charitable purpose connected 
with the Roman Catholic religion shall be, either 
as to the whole or any part, unlawful or void by 
reason of any purpose, request, or direction, which 
may be deemed in law superstitious or unlawful, 
being made part of or united with such gift or dis- 
position, but the whole of the property comprised 
in such gift or disposition shall be applied exclu- 
sively for such legal charitable purpose.” 


Let me state to the Committee what I 
conceive to be the insuperable practical dif- 
ficulty in the way of adopting such a clause 
as this ; and I will do so by means of an 
illustration. I will suppose a man to give 
£50,000 for charitable purposes; that 
£10,000 of it was to be applied to a small 
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charity for which that sum would be an | priest are usually made trustees for carry- 


ample endowment, and sufficient to exhaust 
all its purposes ; and that the remaining 
£40,000 was to be applied to purposes 
which came under the head “‘ superstitious 
uses.”” According to this clause, without 
the possibility of intervention on the part 
of any tribunal, the trustees would be 
obliged to apply the whole £50,000 exelu- 
sively for the legal charitable purpose ; 
notwithstanding that the testator, who of 
eourse was the best judge, had bequeathed 
only £10,000 for that object. To tliat 
the trustees would be bound, without the 
possibility of appeal, because it had been 
settled by statutable authority that they 
were to apply the remaining £40,000 ex- 
elusively to that legal charitable purpose. 
Now that is an obvious and palpable dif- 
ficulty, and I think it shows that the clause 
in its present shape cannot by any possibi- 
lity be adopted. Independently of that, 
there are other objections on principle to 
this clause. These may be considered, 


first, as to the position of the trustees of 
the charity ; secondly, as to the benefit 
of the charity; and thirdly, as regards 
the public interest. First, then, with 
respect to the position of the trustees: 


as I observed on a former occasion, I 
am most anxious to abstain from say- 
ing anything that is calculated to excite 
religious dissension or animosity ; but 
as, on the one hand, we are bound to con- 
sider what is the existing law on the sub- 
ject, so on the other we cannot shut our 
eyes to what is the existing state of facts 
upon which these questions arise. And 
bear in mind that the question only arises 
when you have some gift which according 
to law is illegal and void, as in the case 
of “West v. Shuttleworth,’’ and some 
others of a similar description. We know, 
or those who are familiar with these cases 
know, as well as those who have read the 
Reports. of the Committees of this House 
on the law of mortmain in the years 1844, 
1851, and 1852, in what manner these 
charities are originally established. They 


know that it is a common practice for | 


Roman Catholic gentlemen, when on their 
death-beds, to consider it to be a proper 
and right thing to enter into an arrange- 
ment with a Roman Catholic priest for 
making a scttlement of property in order 
to procure masses to be said for their 
souls after their decease. Something in 
the nature of an arrangement is entered 
into, to which the Roman Catholic Bishop 
is frequently a party; and he and the 
VOL. CLX. [ramp senres. | 





ing into effect an arrangement to the mak- 
ing of which they had been instrumental 
themselves. Now, if you put into the 
hands of the trustees the power of deciding 
upon and administering such a trust, in 
what a painful position you put men of 
character when you ask this bishop and 
priest, first, to decide what is legal in the 
gift and what illegal, what is superstitious 
and therefore void, and then upon their 
own authority to depart from the will of 
the testator and the arrangement to which 
they had been parties. You thus impose upon 
them the doing of one of two very painful 
things: either departing from the arrange- 
ment and doing that which is contrary to the 
wishes of the testator, or doing that which 
would be decidedly illegal. The clause, as it 
stands, is entirely opposed to the principle 
laid down by Mr. Justice Bayley, in that 
judgment from which I cited a passage dur- 
ing the last debate on this subject. Then 
observe, in the next place, what will be its 
operation upon the charities themselves. 
If, as soon as a gift of this sort has been 
made, it should be incumbent on the trus- 
tees to make application to the Churity 
Commissioners or the Court of Chancery 
for the settlement of a proper scheme for 
the disposition of the property, expense 
might be avoided at the outset and the 
whole thing placed at once on a proper 
footing ; but if you allow the matter to go 
on in this way—if by this first clause you 
sanction the trustees themselves, without 
the intervention of any other authority 
being judges of the matter, and if by the 
5th Clause you give an apparent validity to 
usage, you will necessarily at some future 
time involve the trust estate itself in se- 
rious litigation, the expense of which will 
be enhanced by inquiry into previous 
usage ; whereas, if you make it obligatory 
on the trustees in the first instance to go 
to the Charity Commissioners or the Court 
of Chancery, the charity itself will be re- 
lieved of those subsequent expenses, and 
will be established at once on a permanent 
and proper basis. I know I may be told 
that to go to the Charity Commissioners or 
the Court of Chancery is to encourage liti- 
gation and unnecessary expense; but if, 
immediately that a charity is established, 
such an application is made, as under the 
clause which I shall propose would be made, 
then no such expense need be incurred at 
all. Because, in the first place, an appli- 
cation to the Charity Commissioners may 
be made by an ordinary letter which any 
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man of common understanding who was 
acquainted with the facts might write. He 
states his case to the Commissioners, and 
obtains from them an order which will 
sanction all his subsequent proceedings, and 
afford him a complete indemnity. On the 
other hand, if there be any matter of such 
doubt or difficulty as would render it im- 
proper for the Commissioners to decide 
what ought to be done, then the interven- 
tion of the Court of Chancery would be- 
come necessary ; but it is obvious that the 
sooner that intervention takes place, the 
less will be the expense and the less the 
animosity endangered thereby. All that 
you will have to ascertain is, what is the 
intention of the original deed or will con- 
stituting the charity; there will be no 
question of usage, nor any vested interests 
whatever. When I eall the attention of 
the Committee to the 2nd Clause in the 
Bill of last year, they will see that it does 
not cast the estate into Chancery, but re- 
quires no more than a simple application to a 
Judge in chambers ; and I take upon my- 
self to say from experience that such ap- 
plications can be made without the ex- 
penditure of a single guinea in counsel’s 
fees. I was myself a trustee in a case 
where circumstances had arisen which ren- 
dered it difficult to carry into execution the 
precise directions of the testator under 
whose will we acted. Under these cir- 
cumstances we directed our receiver to 
make an application to the Master of the 
Rolls, as one of the Judges of the Court 
of Chancery, with an intimation that we 
wished to see him in chambers. Our ap- 
plication was received, and assented to. 
We went to his Honour’s room, sat round 
the table with him, stated the difficulty we 
were in, and in a short time, without the 
employment of counsel, and without any 
material expense, we obtained an order 
under which the charity has been regu- 
lated and administered ever since. So 
that, if you regard the interest of the 
charity itself, it is for its benefit that the 
matter should be settled conclusively by 
the proper authority as speedily as possi- 
ble. This brings me to the third objec- 
tion to the clause proposed by my hon. 
and learned Friend, the Attorney General 
—that is, as it concerns the public interest, 
which is mainly regarded in this light— 
that it is certainly for the public interest 
that, with reference to property in England 
and English charities, there sliould be no 
foreign jurisdiction or foreign ecclesiastics 
who should have any right or power or 
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possibility of interference. But according 
to this clause, as it is now, drawn, that.ip. 
terference is not only possible but extremely 
probable; and I think I ean show that 
this is not an imaginary danger, for. any 
one who reads the Reports of the Com. 
mittee on Mortmain, and the evidence upon 
which those Reports are founded, will see 
that cases of that sort have occurred, J 
am unwilling to oceupy the time of the 
Committee; but I should like to refer 
them for a moment to the evidence of Mr. 
Riddell, himself 2 Roman Catholic, and 
fully conversant with these matters. At 
page 42 of the Evidence before the Mort. 
main Committee of 1851, he points. out 
the difficulties that had arisen in a case 
in which his brother was concerned, and 
says i— 

“The district was afterwards divided. ‘There 
was another bishop appointed, and that bishop in 
a very long correspondence took several objections 
to Mr. Brigham holding the living. He after- 
wards referred the question to the authorities at 
Rome, the Propaganda. The authorities at Rome 
took upon themselves to adjudicate upon the 
question of a right of nomination. My brother 
acted upon my advice, and denied the authority 
of the Roman Courts to adjudicate upon a tem- 
poral matter in this country. Mr. Brigham was 
afterwards served by that bishop with a letter 
containing an extract from a decree of the Court 
of Propaganda in Rome, and he proceeded upon 
that decree to remove the faculties and to forbid 
him to say mass within the district, and visited 
him with all the spiritual censures in his power.” 


Subsequently, at page 52 of the same 
Report, and on the same subject, he. is 
asked :— 


“ Do you recollect any other case in which there 
has been a reference to the Propaganda at Rome, 
with respect to a temporal! right in this country?” 


And he answers :— 


“There was a case of which I can only speak 
from report, the case of Sir Charles Tempest. 
He built a Roman Catholic Chureh at Skipton, 
in Yorkshire, and he nominated, I believe, the 
same person to whom I have alluded, Mr. Boyle. 
The bishop in that case claimed the nomination 
of the priest. Sir Charles Tempest being an in- 
fluential man among Roman Catholics, appealed 
to Rome, and the controversy ended by his no- 
minee being placed in possession.” 


I ask, then, if that is not merely the pos 
sible but almost the inevitable result of 
leaving such trustees in the position of 
having to decide the matter for themselves, 
and not compelling them to do what. all 
other trustees are obliged to do—namely, 
to apply to an English tribunal to settle 
the mode in which a charity whieh I as 
sume is accompanicd by something that 
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makes it illegal is to be rendered legal and | 
afterwards conducted and carried on.’ Is | 
there anything unreasonable in that? It 
may be said that that is what is intended. 
}f so, then I ask apon what reasonable 
grounds the suggestion which has been 
made by myself on previous oecasions can 
be objected to? That suggestion was made, 
I believe, with the concurrence of almost 
all of those who, on this side of the House, 
have objeeted to particular portions of this 
Bill. Certainly it was made with the con- 
currence of my hon. Friends the Members 
for North Warwickshire ; and it would, I 
think, be a satisfactory settlement of this 
question. That is to say, that instead of 
the Ist Clause, as it stands in the printed 
paper, or as it has been proposed by my 
hon. and learned Friend the Attorney 
General, the 2nd Clause of the Bill of last 
year, which was brought in by the right 
hon. Baronet the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, and which was con- 
sidered and prepared with his usual care 
and accuracy, shall be adopted. Now, 
what does that clause do? In the first 
place, it does not in the least degree im- 
pugn the decision to which I have adverted, 
and which gives such peculiar and excep- 
tional advantages to Roman Catholie chari- 
ties, by releasing them from the obligations 
imposed upon all other charities, that the 
founder of a charity should have survived 
the gift twelve months; neither does it 
impugn the second advantage of making 
gifts which are illegal and absolutely void, 
permanently legal and valid. The clause 
to which I refer says :— 

“No existing or future gift or disposition of 
real or personal estate upon any lawful charitable 
trust for the exclusive benefit of persons profess- 
ing the Roman Catholic religion shall be invali- 
dated by reason only that the same estate has 
been or shall be also subjected to any trust or 
provision deemed to be superstitious, or otherwise 
prohibited by the laws affecting persons professing 
the same religion, but in every such case it shall 
he lawful for the High Court of Chancery, or any 
Judge thereof sitting at chambers, in exercise of the 
jurisdiction created by the Charitable Trusts Act, 
1853, upon the application of Her Majesty's Attor- 
ney General, or of any person authorized for this 
purpose by the certificate of the Board of Charity 
Commissioners for England and Wales, or for the 
said Board upon the application of the person or 
persons acting in the administration of such real 
or personal estate, or of a majority of such per- 
sons, to apportion the same estate, or the annual 
Income or benefit thereof, so that a proportion 
thereof, to be fixed by such Court or Judge, or by 
the said Board, as the case may require, may be 
exclusively subject to the lawful charitable trusts 
declared by the donor or settlor, and that the re- 
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charitable trusts for the benefit of persons profess- 
ing the Roman Catholic religion, to take effect in 
lieu of such superstitious or prohibited trusts as 
the said Court or Judge, or the said Board, may 
consider under the circumstances to be most just ; 
and aiso that it shall be lawful for the Court or 
Judge, or Board, making any such apportionment 
by the same or any other order or orders to esta- 
blish any scheme for giving effect thereto, and to 
appoint trustees for the administration of the 
several portions of such real and personal estate, 
according to the trusts established of the same 
proportions vespectively, and to vest the estate 
to be so apportioned in the trustees so to be ap- 
pointed.” 

Now, Sir, I say that if there be no inten- 
tion on the part of those who promote this 
Bill either to meke the trustees themselves 
judges of the matter, or to call in the iu- 
terference of any foreign ecclesiastics or 
foreign jurisdiction; if they are really and 
sincerely desirous to place these Roman 
Catholic Charities under the same jurisdie- 
tion as that to which all other charities are 
subject; if that be their real and sincere 
desire, they can make no reasonable objec- 
tion to such a clause as that. The only 
one I have yet heard is, that there is some 
reference made in it to superstitious uses 
and trusts; and so there is also in the 
clause proposed by my hon. and learned 
Friend the Attorney General; so there 
is, too, in the clause, originally proposed; 
and so there must be in every or any clause 
that affects to give Roman Catholic chari- 
ties relief from the existing state of the 
law. That law states certain things to be 
illegal because they are superstitions. The 
very object of the Bill is to relieve them 
from that state of the law; and how can you 
relieve them from the existing rule of law 
without alluding to that state of things, or 
to that rule of law? If the words are ob- 
jected to, and they like to insert others to 
the same effect ; or if they would like to 
allude to the decision in the case of ‘‘ West 
». Shuttleworth,” or any other analogous 
one, 1 shall not object. But the question 
is, whether Roman Catholic Charities are 
to be placed under the same jurisdiction as 
other charities, or left in the hands of 
trustees who possibly or probably, as I 
have shown from evidence, may refer to a 
foreign authority instead of to an English 
tribunal to decide what shall be the future 
administration of charitable property situ- 
ated in the Kingdom of England. The ques- 
tion row really at issue has been brought 
into a very narrow compass ; for the pro- 
posal made to the Committee for adding the 
clause of my hon, Friend the Member for 
North Warwickshire (Mr.. Newdegate) to 
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the Bill will, I understand, mect with no 
objection. Then, I say, that the Ist 
Clause as it originally stood in the Bill 
should be struck out, and that, in lieu of 
the amended clause suggested by my hon. 
and learned Friend the Attorney General, 
the 2nd Clause in the Bill of last year 
of the right hon. Baronet the Secretary 
for the Home Department should be adopt- 
ed. When these two things are done, I 
for my part shall be willing to withdraw 
any further opposition to this 5th Clause; 
because I think that the sanctioning of 
usage is removed from all danger when the 
usage is to be construed by competent and 
legal authority. But if you leave the 
matter in the hands of trustees, or allow it 
to be referred to a foreign jurisdiction, then 
it would be highly dangerous for the 5th 
Clause to pass. Unless, therefore, this is 
done, I must continue my opposition to the 
clause; but as I understand that there is 
no objection to the clause proposed by my 
hon. Friend the Member for North War- 
wickshire, and as the first Clause in the 
original Bill was abandoned after full dis- 
cussion, the real question now at issue is, 
which of the two clauses, the second in 
the Bill of Jast year, or that proposed by 
my hon. and learned Friend the Attorney 
General, is best calculated to earry into 
effect the object which the Committee has 
in view. If the clause in the Bill of last 
year be adopted, the opposition, so far as I 
am concerned, would fall to the ground and 
the whole matter will be settled. I ask 
the Committee to contrast the two clauses, 
and to say whether the clause proposed by 
my hon. and learned Friend is not open to 
the practical objection to which I have re- 
ferred; that where a gift of £50,000 is 
made, £10,000 of which is to go to a small 
charity for which it isan ample endowment, 
and the remaining £40,000 to say masses 
for the soul of the donor,—acecording to 
the clause of my hon, and learned Friend, 
the whole £50,000 must inevitably, with- 
out any discretion on the part of the trus- 
tees, the Board of Charity Commissioners, 
or the Court of Chancery, be applied to 
that for which £10,000 is amply sufficient. 
That, in my view, is an insuperable and 
practical difficulty in the way of the amend- 
ed clause proposed by my hon. and learned 
Friend. I say also, that whether you con- 
sider the position of the trustees, or the 
benefit of these charities themselves, or the 
public interest which is involved in the esta- 
blishment of proper English tribunals, to 
the exclusion of all foreign or ecclesiastical 
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authorities with reference to the decision of 
questions relating to property in this coun- 
try; when you look at that clause in ‘eons 
nection with any one or all of these points, 
you must come to the conclusion ‘that the 
2nd Clause in the Bill of last year per. 
fectly meets your object, whilst the ‘clause 
of my hon. and learned Friend the Attor- 
ney General would utterly fail to carry: it 
into effect. Under the existing cireum: 
stances I must persist in my opposition to 
the 5ti Clause; but if the clause proposed 
by my hon. Friend the Member for North 
Warwickshire is added to the Bill, and the 
2nd Clause of the Bill of last year is 
substituted for the Sth Clause of the Bill 
of this year, I shall withdraw my opposi- 
tion. Of course there will be some formal 
objection to postponing the 5th Clause 
until after the Amendment I have sug- 
gested has been made, but perhaps’ we 
might reject it for the time upon the un. 
derstanding that it shall be again proposed 
after the 1st Clause has been agreed upon 
and settled. 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS suggested that 
the Clause 5 should be negatived pro 
forma. 4 

Clause negatived. 

Sir GEORGE BOWYER moved that 
the Ist clause as it originally stood in the 
Bill should be adopted, with the addition of 
the Amendment proposed by the right hon. 
Member for Kilmarnock (Mr. Bouverie). 
He thought that so amended the clause 
would not be open to the objections urged 
against the Bill by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, The Amendment of the right 
hon. Member for Kilmarnock was, ‘that no 
such last mentioned trust, condition, or Te- 
quest, shall in any other respect be ren- 
dered valid or legal, or invalid or illegal, 
or be otherwise affected by this Act.” 
The hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. 
Selwyn) was in error in supposing that the 
effect of the clause would be to compel a 
reference to foreign tribunals. The clause 
would not render the unlawfal usages of 
the Roman Catholic Chureh the test of the 
validity of any charity, but it merely pro- 
vided that whatever those usages might 
be they would not invalidate any charity. 
The clause would remove from the opera- 
tion of the law those peculiar cireumstances 
connected with the Roman Catholie Chureh 
which now rendered any charity invalid, 
but it did not render superstitious usages 
valid. 

Mr. HENLEY asked why they should 
not have proceeded with the clauses which 
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had been given notice of. The Attorney 
General had given notice of a clause as a 
substitute for the Ist Clause, which the 
Committee had rejected; but now they 
were asked to agree to the original clause, 
with an Amendment proposed by the right 
hon. Member for Kilmarnock. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS thought the 
course proposed was regular. The hon. 
Baronet who had charge of the Bill was 
moving the re-instatement of a clause. 

Mr. HENLEY said, that the Amend- 
ment of the right hon, Gentleman the 
Member for Kilmarnock was one to the 
clause proposed by the Attorney General. 

Mr. ADDERLEY contended that the 
clause given notice of by the Attorney 
General ought to have becn put first ; but 
looking at the clause now proposed by the 
hon. and learned Member for Dundalk, he 
contended that it would clearly have the 
effect of making valid superstitious uses. 
If the object o: the hon. Baro 1¢1was to 
render superstitious uses valid, then the 
clause which he had moved would com- 
pletely effect his object. 

Sir GEORGE BOWYER said, that 
this was not the ease §=Theclause did not 
render the superstitious use valid ; it merely 
said that the charity sh ould not b+ void by 
reason of its being given to a sup rstitious 
use. Nothing convected with the Koman 
Catholic Church which was ot at present 
legal would be made legal) y this « lause; 
but its provisions would prevent a ¢’ arity 
from being invalid, becauso it might be 
accompanied with a superstitious use—}vs- 
sibly some small and trifling matter. 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, it was no matter 
whether the superstitious use was small or 
large. That was not the question, The 
objection to the clause was tivat if it passe. 
& superstitious use would be rendered vajid 
if it was connected with a bequest for a 
legal charity. If that would not be the 
effect of the clause, why had the Attorney 
General thought it necessary to propose a 
clause to supersede Clause 1, as proposed 
by the hou, Baronet ? 

Sin GEORGE BOWYER repeated that 
the effect of the clause would not be to 
render valid superstitious uses in connection 
with any charity. 

Mr. MALINS said, that taking the 
clause in connection with the proviso of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for Kil- 


marnoek, he did not think it would legalize 
& superstitious use, as his right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Adderley) supposed. It would, how- 
ever, leave the law still in an unsatisfactory 
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state; and would not meet the objections 
of his hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for the University of Cambridge (Mr. Sel- 
wyp), which had very considerable force. 
Let them take the case suggested by his 
hon. and learned Friend, that of-a man 
leaving £50,000, of which £40,000 were 
for superstitious, and £10,000 for legal 
uses. What was to be done with the 
£40,000? The clause and proviso would 
not afford a satisfactory sulution of the 
question. They were imperfect, and did 
not meet the case of a combination of valid 
and invalid trusts. The Committee ought 
to see that the Bill met every case. In its 
present shape it did not. The Roman Ca- 
tholic would have a privilege not enjoyed 
by Protestant—that of separating a valid 
from an invalid bequest. Ought there not, 
then, to be some provision for disposing of 
the invalid bequest? It might be answered, 
‘Give it to the valid.” But the valid 
use might not be sufficient to exhaust the 
whole sum. What would his hon. and 
learned Friend (Sir George Bowyer) pro- 
pose in that case? [Sir Georcx Bowyer: 
Extend the scheme.| But there was no- 
thing about extending the scheme in the 
present Bill, even if such an arrangement 
would be satisfactory. He could see no 
objection to the clause of last year, which 
would bring all disputes under the notice 
of the Charity Commissioners and the 
Court of Chancery. 

Sir GEORGE BOWYER: The clause 
merely provided that a valid charity should 
not become invalid in consequence of being 
accompanied by an invalid use. Appor- 
tionment was unnecessary; the whole sum 
would go to the legal purposes of the cha- 
rity. Ifa man left £1V,000 for a charity, 
and in connection with it £20,000 for 
masses for his soul, the £10,000 left for 
the charity would be valid; but the £20,U00 
left for masses would be invalid and go to 
the next of kin. If more money were left 
for a charity than was necessary, the sum 
would be dealt with by the Charity Com- 
missioners just in the same way as was 
now done in the case of Protestant churches 
and schools, The clause was one which 
would give satisfaction to the entire Roman 
Catholic body; and that was a cireumstance 
which ought to have some weight with the 
Committee, 

Mr. HENLEY could not read the clause 
in any other way than one that would make 
a superstitious use lawful, There was iu 
large and general terms a statement that a 
bequest should not be rendered unlawful Ly 
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reason of any gift for superstitious uses. 
It was said that that was cured by the pro- 
viso. He could not think so. The proviso 
only went the length of saying that the 
bequest should not, in any other respect 
than that defined by the clause, be deemed 
illegal. But if the clause made a supersti- 
tious use legal, the proviso did not undo 
that:—it seemed to him to be mere sur- 
plusage, and to have no effect whatever. 
His opinion was, that the clause and pro- 
viso would make ‘confusion worse con- 
founded.” 

Mr. MONSELL thought a clause might 
be drawn up, composed of the first part of 
the Attorney General’s clause, and the pro- 
posal made by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for the University of Cambridge, so 
that the object the latter had in view 
might be carried out. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS hoped they would 
be able to come to a satisfactory settlement 
of this question. He did not think that 
the clause moved by the hon. and learned 
Baronet (Sir George Bowyer) would, as 
some Gentlemen seemed to think, legalize 
superstitious uses ; it would only provide 
that a gift for a legal object should not be 
tainted by its association with an illegal 
But it appeared to him that the 


object. 
defect of the clause was, that it did not 
provide for the disposal of the funds left 
for an invalid trust. The Committee might 


take one of three courses. They might 
adopt the clause proposed by the hon. and 
learned Baronet (Sir George Bowyer) ; or 
that proposed by the Attorney-General ; or 
the clause in the Bill of last year, as pro- 
posed by the hon. and learned Member for 
the University of Cambridge. Of these 
three alterations he was prepared to accept 
the clause of last year, as suggested by 
the hon. and learned Member (Mr. Sel- 
wyn), thinking that the reference to the 
Charity Commissioners was the best sug- 
gestion that had been made; and if no other 
Member proposed its adoption he would be 
prepared to do so himself. 

Sir GEORGE BOWYER would, if he 
was obliged to give up his own clause, pre- 
fer that of the Attorney General to the 
second clause of the Bill of last year. 

Clause negatived. 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS then proposed 
to insert a clause similar to the seeond 
clause of the Bill of last year, which would 
then be the first clause of the present Bill. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 5, amended to conform to the 
lst Clause, agreed to. 


Mr. Henley 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. NEWDEGATE proposed the fol- 


lowing clause :— 

“Provided always, and be it further enacted, 
that nothing in this Act contained shall be 'taken 
to repeal or in any way alter any provisions of an 
Act passed in the 10th year of, his late Majesty 
King George the Fourth, intituled ‘ An Act for 
the Relief of his Majesty’s Roman Catholic Sub- 
jects, respecting the Suppression or Prohibition 
of the Religious Orders or Societies of the Church 
of Rome bound by Monastic or Religious Vows,’” 


The hon. Member said he thought this 
clause was essential, and quite consistent 
with the general legislation of this coun- 
try. Its principle seemed to be conceded 
by the Government of France also, as ap- 
peared from a statement of the Procureur 
General. Indeed, he knew no country in 
Europe in which those religious orders were 
allowed to establish themselves and to ag- 
gregate enormous properties without some 
legal provisions for their regulation, and to 
guard against foreign interference. He 
was glad to learn that the clause would not 
be objected to. 

Clause agreed to; Bill passed through 
Committee. 

House resumed ; Bill reyorted; as 
amended, to be considered on Thursday, 
and to be printed [Bill 312]. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS ACT (1857) 
AMENDMENT BILL, 
COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Clause 1 (Powers of the Committee of 
Council on Education under 20) and 21 
Vict. c, 48, transferred to the Secretary of 
State). 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, he should like 
to hear from the Government the reason 
for the provision in the Bill which would 
transfer the superintendence of these in- 
dustrial schools from the Education De- 
partment to the Home Office. Why was 
this, and why had the Bill been brought in 
at so late a period of the Session? | The 
only reason that he could see as possible to 
be alleged for the transfer was that the 
reformatory schools were under the Home 
Office; but the distinction between: the 
two classes of schools was a wide ‘one. 
Those industrial schools were in reality the 
ragged sehools of the kingdom ; but a-se- 
vere blow would be struck at the system if 
they were put on the same footing as the 
reformatory schools. He objected to: the’ 
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or children who attended these schools 
being classified with children of the re- 
formatory schools. The children of the 
industrial schools had committed no crime 
greater than vagrancy, and he protested 
against their being stigmatized as attend- 
ing a penal institution. He thought a great 
blow would be struck at the moral useful- 
ness of these schovls, if poverty was con- 
founded with crime. He wished to know, 
also, why the control over national educa- 
tion should be thus divided and scattered ? 
Measures like this complicated the already 
complicated machinery of our educational 
establishments, and would increase the 
number of Inspectors, who were already 
much too numerous, [Te had seen as many 
as three Inspectors arrive in a small village 
to inspect as many schools; and he did 
not wish to see the advance of such a sys- 
tem as that. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, the object 
of the Bill was very simple. It originated 
in a proposal sent from the Privy Council 
Office to the Home Office, to transfer the 
schools to the latter Department, on the 
ground that they were schools having a 
penal character. The children were ad- 
mitted after being convicted under the 
Vagrant Act, and when inmates of the 
school they were subjected to rules of a 
very stringent character, which took them 
out of the category of common schools, It 
was, therefore, thought advisable to trans- 
fer them to the Department of the Home 
Office, but there was uo intention to add to 
the Inspectors or to the expense of super 
intendence in any way. 

Mr. RIDLEY said, he had thought the 
purpose of the original Act was merely to 
provide for vagrant children who had not 
committed any crime. 

Srr STAFFORD NORTHOOTE said, 
that the object of the Legislature in sane- 
tioning the industrial schools was to pre- 
vent children from getting into the class 
who were sent to reformatories. It was 
to be regretted the magistrates did not 
make use of the industrial schools to the 
extent that had been contemplated; and if 
the transfer to the Home Office took place, 
he trusted the magistrates would be in- 
structed to send children to them. He had 
given notice of a clause which had for its 
object to secure payments from parents for 
the instruction given to their children in 
those schools, There was a difficulty in 
assimilating the education given in the 
industrial schools to that given under the 
education system of the Privy Council, 
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but he hoped a sound moral education would 
still be given to these children under the 
superintendence of the Home Office. He 
(Sir Stafford Northcote) did not like the 
use of the word * penal” in reference to 
either those schools or the reformatorics. 

Mr. LOWE said, he did not wish to 
quarrel about words, but he thought no 
one could read the words of the 5th Clause 
of the Act of 1857, and not see that these 
schools must be regarded as penal seliools. 
The children were actually under restraint, 
and to all intents in prison. and he could 
see no harm therefore in looking the thing 
straight in the faee and calling the schools 
penal schools. They were not schools 
which the Privy Council Committee could 
well deal with, and it was very advisable 
that they should be brought under the 
superintendence of the Home Office, espe- 
cially when it was considered that it was 
through the magistrates that the schools 
were supplied with children. 

Mr. MONSELL said, that the real ques- 
tion was whether these schools had more 
relation to crime or to education. He 
thought that the words ‘‘ taken into custody 
on a charge of vagrancy under the Vagrant 
Act,”’ intimated that the children so taken 
into custody had not committed any other 
crime than vagrancy, and, therefore, that 
their only crime was poverty. Le thought 
it better that these schools should be placed 
under the Department which had the super- 
intendence of education rather than under 
the Home Office. 

Mr. HENLEY said, this was a very 
simple question. The Government them- 
selves were of opinion that this class of 
business could be better performed by one 
particular Department than another. These 
schools themselves were originally an ex- 
tension of the reformatories. The children 
were kept there in restraint, and he cer- 
tainly thought they would be better under 
the management of the Home Office than 
of the Privy Council. 

Mr. BLACK thought there was a mis- 
apprehension regarding the character of 
industrial schools,—at all events as they 
existed in Scotland,—and he should regret 
to think that anything like crime could be 
attached to them. The children got a 
good and solid education to fit them for 
being tradesmen, and they were taught in- 
dustrial habits. Children were sent to the 
reformatory for some criminal act, and on 
their arrival there was a brand upon them; 
but the children in the industrial sclools 
were preserved from a position that would 
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cause their committal to a reformatory. 
He had never thought of regarding the 
children as criminals, 

Lorp EDWARD HOWARD thought 
that there could not be too broad a distinc- 
tion drawn between poverty and crime, and 
it appeared to him that the two had been 
rather confounded in the present discus- 
sion, 


European Forces 


Mr. ADDERLEY said, that the com- | 


mitment by the magistrate was the process, 
but education was the essence of the Act. 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, the object 
of the Bill was to give to the Home Office 
the same powers as were now possessed by 
the Privy Council. The children sent to 
the industria] schools must be charged with 
vagrancy. That charge did not merely 
mean that the child was a wanderer, but 
that he had subjected himself to a criminal 
charge under the Vagrant Act. The Bill 
was intended to create a class of schools 
subsidiary to the reformatory schools for 
the reception of children who had brought 
themselves within the provisions of the 
Vagrant Act, Should the House pass the 
Bill, that was the spirit in which he would 
carry it into effect. 

Clause agreed to. 

House resumed. Bill reported, as 
amended, to be considered To-morrow. 


EUROPEAN FORCES (INDIA) BILL. 
THIRD READING. 


Order for Third Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, | 


‘That the Bill be now read the third 
time.”’ 

Mr. DODSON said, that the House had 
had the greatest difficulty in obtaining the 
information necessary to form their opinion 
on this important subject. He thonght 
that if the opinions of the Members of 
the Indian Council to be found in the 
blue-book, now so reluctantly laid upon 
the table of the House, could have been 
uttered by those Members of the House, 
this measure would never have reached 
a third reading. It was a remarkable 
circumstance that until lately almost every- 
body was in favour of a local army in 
India. In spite of professional bias Lord 
Clyde and many other distinguished officers 
were at one time strongly in favour of a 
local army ; he was aware that they had 
since changed their opinions, but the fact 
that they ever entertained different opin- 
ions from those they now held, was in his 
mind a strong argument in favour of a 
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local army. The Secretary for India: had 
also changed his opinion since last year, 
but he did not think that the right hon, 
Gentleman had clearly explained the reason 
why. Was it to be concluded that because 
the local army had once mutinied,. that 
therefore they must necessarily mutiny 
again? The local army mutinied, not 
because it was a local army, but because 
the conditions on which they entered, the 
| service were not continued, and any other 
;army would be aa likely to do the same, 
' The House had been told that authorities 
were balanced on the question whether 
there siiould be a local or Imperial army 
in India, and under such cireumstances it 
| was desirable to look to the authority of 
men free from professional bias, and having, 
in consequence of their position, an oppor- 
| tunity of becoming acquainted both with 
| Indian and Imperial questions. In favour 
of a local army, then, there was the opin- 
ion of men who had been Governors-Gene- 
ral of India—such as Lord Dalhousie, Lord 
Canning, and Lord Ellenborough, The 
great argument alleged for the change was 
|the recent mutiny; but that took place 
last year, and the Secretary for India was 
| not then converted to his present opinion. 
Hud a proposal been made to turn over the 
Queen’s army to the East India Company 
without any fresh bounty, would not that 
have been likely to create a mutiny? If 
no better reason were assigned the public 
would be disposed to impute the change to 
a desire to increase the patronage of the 
Horse Guards. Without imputing corrupt 
motives to the Horse Guards, he neverthe- 
less thought that the patronage of. that 
establishment was great enough already— 
it was stated in the Report of the Com- 
mittee on Military Organization to be worth 
upwards of a million at the regulation 
price of the commissions only—and that it 
| Was not expedient to add to it the patron- 
age of the Indian army. Even if the 
Indian army were to be amalgamated with 
the Royal army, he conceived that, the 
| present was an ill-chosen moment for that 
object. The effect of the proposed amal- 
gamation must necessarily be to increase 
the Indian expenditure, for the cost of 
transporting men from one country to the 
other would be very considerable, Yet 
neither the finances of India nor of this 
country were in a position to bear any such 
increase of cost. In The Times of that 
morning there was a statement on. the 
‘subject of Indian finance which. furnished 
ia strong reason agaivst the creation of spy 
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additional burden. The Calcutta corre- 
spondent of The Times, enclosing the an- 
nual financial statement, said it was pro- 
bable that the real deficit in the current 
year, including various charges, would not 
fal far short of £8,000,000. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary for India 
said he was not bound to ask the advice of 
the Indian Council; but was he justified 
in flying in the face of the advice offered 
by that body upon such a subject? It was 
said that this was an Imperial and not a 
purely Indian question. No doubt it was, 
but it was also a matter of Imperial in- 
terest that India should be safe and pro- 
sperous instead of being a mere nursery 
for the soldiers of the European army, as 
it was in danger of becoming under the 
new system. In the event of any future 
European struggle there would be a con- 
stant temptation to withdraw European 
troops from India, and unless they main- 
tained a purely local foree there it would 
be difficult to prevent the English Go- 
vernment from treating India as a sort of 
Algeria, and as a mere training ground 
for soldiers. Now, we wanted India, not 
for a military colony, but as a country 
which hereafter should make us indepen- 
dent of the United States for the supply 
of cotton, of China for tea, and of slave 
countries for the supply of sugar. He 
denied that there was any ground for the 
allegations made against the local troops. 
If they were less smart on parade than the 
Queen’s troops they did not fight lessewell; 
nor did it necessarily follow that because a 
local army was maintained therefore its 
officers must be employed in civil duties. 
He deprecated amalgamation, because it 
would destroy that which could never be 
replaced, and would entirely destroy the 
individuality of a force which had rendered 
such good service in India. 

Mr. VANSITTART said, that as objec- 
tions had been taken in some quarters that 
on a former occasion he ignored the services 
rendered by the local European regiments 
at the siege of Delhi, and stated that India 
was reconquered by the Line, or Royal 
troops, he hoped the House would allow 
him to offer a few words in explanation. 
With regard to the first of these allega- 
tions he had distinctly declined, in the 
speech referred to, to follow the hon. Mem- 
bers for Perth, Pontefract, and Aberdeen, 
in drawing a contrast between the local 
and Royal officers, as such a contrast would 
be invidious, Adverting to the second 
allegation, he must confess that he still re- 
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tained the opinion that to the Line, or 
Royal regiments, we were mainly indebted 
for the reconquest of India, It was not 
surprising that this should have been the 
case, taking into consideration the immense 
flood of Royal troops which were poured 
into India, and the small proportion of local 
Europeans who remained available, as was 
fully explained in the admirable speech de- 
livered by his hon. and gallant Friend the 
Member for Ludlow (Colonel Herbert) on 
the same evening. With the permission of 
the House he would read a brief extract 
from the original despatch of Major General 
Wilson, commanding the Delhi Field Force, 
to Captain Norman, the Assistant Adjutant 
General of the Army, dated September the 
16th, 1857, giving the following details 
connected with the assault of that city :— 


“The assault was delivered on four points. The 
first column, under Brigadier General J. Nichol- 
son, consisting of Her Majesty’s 75th Regiment 
(300 men), 1st European Bengal Fusiliers (200 
men), and the 2nd Punjab Infantry (450 men), 
covered by the Ist Battalion of Her Majesty’s 60th 
Rifles. The 2nd column, under Brigadier Jones 
(Her Majesty’s 60th Regiment), consisting of Her 
Majesty’s 8th Regiment (250 men), the 2nd Eu- 
ropean Bengal Fusiliers (250 men), and the 4th 
Regiment of Sikhs (350 men), similarly covered 
by the 60th Rifles. The third column, under 
Colonel Campbell, of Her Majesty’s 52nd Light 
Infantry, consisting of his own Regiment (200 
men), the Kumaon Battalion (250 men), and the 
lst Punjab Infantry (500 men). The reserve, 
under Brigadier Longfield, Her Majesty’s 8th 
Regiment, composed of Her Majesty’s 61st Regi- 
ment (250 men), 4th Punjab Rifles (450 men), the 
Beelooch Battalion (300 men), and the Sheend 
Rajah’s Auxiliaries (300 men), and 200 of Her 
Majesty’s Rifles,” 


With reference to this extract, to the fact 
of Lucknow being held by Her Majesty’s 
32nd Regiment, and to the equally impor- 
tant fact that, with the exception of that 
gallant regiment, the Madras Fusiliers, 
General Havelock’s force of 1,800 men 
when he quitted Allahabad on the 7th of 
July, 1857, consisted of Her Majesty’s 
64th, 84th, 78th Highlanders, and Maude’s 
Royal Artillery, he put it to the House 
whether he was not justified in making the 
observations to which objection had been 
taken. He would merely add that if he 
required further evidence of the necessity 
for the amalgamation of our two European 
forces, he might find it in the spirit of an- 
tagonism evinced in the criticism to which 
his allusion to the services of the Royal 
army had been subjected. 

Sims HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, he 
would not follow the hon. Gentleman in his 
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comparison between the two forces; for he 
believed both had done their duty to the 
utmost, and that no body of men ever 
behaved with more bravery or achieved 
greater suceess. But as the local Enu- 
ropeans were nearer the scene of action, 
he thought there need be no hesitation in 
believing the testimony of Sir John Law- 
rence and other eminent officers that the 
local Europeans had taken a very distin- 
guished part indeed in the siege of Delhi. 
He had listened to the able speech of the 
hon. Member for Sussex (Mr. Dodson) with 
the greater interest because that hon. Gen- 
tleman had taken no previous part in these 
discussions, and his opinion might, there- 
fore, be regarded as unbiassed. For him- 
self, he could not help thinking that this 
Bill, though a short one, would have most 
important consequences. It originally con- 
sisted of a preamble which stated it was 
not expedient there should be a local corps 
for India, and of one enacting clause which 
stopped all further recruiting for that force. 


But to this the House had added, on the‘ 


Motion of the right hon. Member for Ox- 
fordshire (Mr. Henley), a proviso that the 
House would uphold the rights and privi- 
leges of the officers of the local Indian 
army, and guaranteed to them their pay, 
pensions, and allowances, together with 
their advantages of promotion. Now, that 
proviso brought up a question which lay at 
the root of the whole matter, and which he 
hoped some Member of the Government 
would answer to-night — How was that 
amalgamation to be carried into effect? 
Those who had read the five blue-books 
and the three white ones would see that 
the ablest men in India—even those who 
were anxious for the amalgamation—were 
puzzled to know how it was to be done. 
He thought, looking at the position of the 
two armies, there was but one way, and 
that was by dipping into the public purse. 
In one army the promotion of the officers 
was by seniority, and they had a provident 
fund amounting to £4,000,000 sterling ; 
in the other case, the promotion was mainly 
by purchase. It was impossible to carry 
out the amalgamation, except by inducing 
a large number of Indian officers to retire 
on their full pay and allowances ; and if 
they did that, what would the effect be on 
the Indian finances ?—and those finances 
he considered already to be in a disquieting 
and dangerous position. He objected to 
we Lill that it took away from the Secre- 
tary of State in Council certain powers; 
and he thought it a great blot on these 
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proceedings that the Indian Council had 
not been allowed to express their opinion 
on this measure before the second readin 

of the Bill. In the first speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Seeretary of 
State for India, he had made use of lan. 
guage which had caused considerable pain 
to every Member of that Council. He said 
it was natural that the Council should not 
be willing to part with their power ; from 
which the inference had been drawn that 
the right hon. Gentleman had charged his 
Council with being unwilling to lose their 
patronage. He should not think his right 
hon. Friend meant anything of the kind— 
[Sir Cuartes Woop: Hear, hear !}—but 
such was the interpretation put on it, and 
his right hon. Friend would say whether 
that was his intention or not. ‘Reverting 
tothe Bill before the House—it was’said 
that this was an Imperial question. He 
thought, however, they had better not push 
that argument too far, for it might be said 
in India, ‘* If this is an Imperial question, 
why should the expense of it come out of 
the Indian taxes? If it is for the interest 
of the Empire that 80,000 English soldiers 
shall be maintained in India, we will be 
very glad if the Empire will pay for them.” 
This argument was taken in India already; 
and he believed it would be very dangerous 
to create in India an opinion that the in- 
terests of England required that we should 
maintain there a larger force than the 
country itself required. Let the House 
bear ‘in mind that the military Estimates 
had increased within the last four years 
from £13,000,000 to £20,000,000, and 
that the revised Estimates now amounted 
to no less than £16,000,000. The House 
was not told anything of the state of Indian 
finance, but documents before them showed 
that within the last four years there had 
been £39,000,000 of deficit; the Indian 
debt had been increased from £59,000,000 
to £97,000,000 ; and the home charges 
from £2,500,000 to £5,500,000 ; and at 
this moment they were about to resort to 
a novel and dangerous system of taxation. 
They all knew with what difficulty this 
country bore the income tax, and they 
might, therefore, guess how in a seml- 
civilized country like India every kind of 
fraud and chicanery would be resorted to 
in order to defeat it. It was notorious that 
when it was attempted to impose a house 
tax on India, tie people left the towns and 
lived under the trees to defeat it ; and 80 
it would be with the income tax. The local 
army would not be got rid of by this Bill, 
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for there would still be left 17,000 men 
for whom provision must be made, and to 
whom their rights had been guaranteed, 
Then what was to be done with the Provi- 
dent Fund? He was astonished that the 
right hon. Gentleman had not consulted 
his Council, because he was informed that 
a Committee was to be appointed. The 
Indian army looked to the Secretary of 
State in Council, and not to any Commit- 
tee. The question of expense was also a 
most important consideration. The right 
hon, Gentleman said that the expense 
of the amalgamation woulil not. exceed 
£200,000. He (Sir Henry Willoughby) 
had little doubt in his own mind that it 
would be more than £2,000,000. It was 
calculated that every soldier cost £100 
before he was settled down in India from 
this country; and with the constant trans- 
port of troops that would be going on un- 
der this system the House might imagine 
what the expense would be. But another 
evil was that in abolishing the local force 
they removed the intermediate link between 
the Queen’s troops and the Native regi- 
ments. Hitherto the officers of the Na- 
tive regiments felt on a friendly foot- 


ing with the offieers of the local Eu- 


ropeans. He feared that would not be 
the ease between them and the officers of 
the Line. What did the right hon, Gen- 
tleman mean to do with the 200,000 Native 
troops? Did he mean to make police of 
them? Had not the very best authorities 
said that the coneurrent authority of the 
Commander-in-Chief and the Governor 
General was an impossibility in India? It 
was a double Government of the very worst 
kind—a species of Government, indeed, 
which in this country it would be impossible 
to conceive, and entertaining such an idea 
even for a moment would be handing over 
India to all those evils which it had taken 
the House of Commons and the best men of 
former times years of patient industry and 
trouble to counteract and destroy. Then 
the Governor General, placed as he was in 
that vast empire, had nobody to look to for 
support so much as the local Queen’s army 
and the Native army—they had been the 
instruments of his power, and they had up- 
held the empire through every danger, and 
he thought that when Lord Canning told 
them in one of his despatches that not only 
among all the military classes, but among 
all other classes there was a great impati- 
enee of remaining in India at all—that no 
one wanted to stop—that they found it too 
hot—~surely it should be the policy of this 
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country to do all they could to increase in- 
ducements to men to remain in that coun- 
try, and take an interest in the perform- 
ance of their duties. It was a matter of 
astonishment that Lord Clyde should have 
published a letter stating that the officers 
of the Indian army were dissatisfied with 
their position, without having that which 
he did not profess to have—unquestionable 
information on the point. He regretted 
the disposition that had been shown to 
underrate the value of the local army, by 
whom our empire in the East had been up- 
held and extended. He could not under- 
stand upon what grounds Lord Clyde had 
asserted that Indian officers were unfit for 
superior command, He (Sir Henry Wil- 
loughby) had read the history of India in 
a different way, and could point to many 
officers in India competent to the highest 
command, He might remind Lord Clyde 
that the subjugation of the Wuzurees, 
which he had himself attempted unsue- 
cessfully, had since been accomplished by 
General Chamberlain. He thought that 
the debates which had taken place on this 
Bill had done some good, by showing that 
there was a body of men in that House 
who did attach importance to the necessity 
of doing justice to the military men of In- 
dia. And he could not help thinking that 
it would compel his right hon. Friend to 
act in future with considerable caution in 
the matter. The House of Commons had 
no interest but to uphold British power in 
India, and that, he thought, would best 
be effected by allowing one-third of the 
Queen’s army to be permanently stationed 
there, and arrangements should be entered 
into for making the country the scene, as 
it were, of the whole of their career, so 
that they might become acquainted with 
the habits of the country and the character 
of the Natives, as no movable regiments of 
the Line eould do. 

Sin EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, 
he wished to take this, the last opportu- 
nity,he should have, of expressing his en- 
tire ‘disapproval of the plan proposed by 
the Government, and of placing on record 
the strong feeling he entertained of the 
danger that must follow to the publie ser- 
vice if that plan were carried out. As to 
the guarantees of position and promotion 
which were promised to the officers of the 
loeal army, he could not conceive any re- 
gulation by which they could be properly 
fulfilled which would not create e distine- 
tion between the European and Native 
forees. If regimental appointments in the 
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comparison between the two forces; for he 
believed both had done their duty to the 
utmost, and that no body of men ever 
behaved with more bravery or achieved 
greater success. But as the local Ev- 
ropeans were nearer the scene of action, 
he thought there need be no hesitation in 
believing the testimony of Sir John Law- 
rence and other eminent officers that the 
local Europeans had taken a very distin- 
guished part indeed in the siege of Delhi. 
He had listened to the able speech of the 
hon. Member for Sussex (Mr. Dodson) with 
the greater interest because that hon. Gen- 
tleman had taken no previous part in these 
discussions, and his opinion might, there- 
fore, be regarded as unbiassed. For him- 
self, he could not help thinking that this 
Bill, though a short one, would have most 
important consequences. It originally con- 
sisted of a preamble which stated it was 
not expedient there should be a local corps 
for India, and of one enacting clause which 
stopped all further recruiting for that force. 


European Forces 


But to this the House had added, on the’ 


Motion of the right hon. Member for Ox- 
fordshire (Mr. Henley), a proviso that the 
House would uphold the rights and privi- 
leges of the officers of the local Indian 
army, and guaranteed to them their pay, 
pensions, and allowances, together with 
their advantages of promotion. Now, that 
proviso brought up a question which lay at 
the root of the whole matter, and which he 
hoped some Member of the Government 
would answer to-night — How was that 
amalgamation to be earried into effect? 
Those who had read the five blue-books 
and the three white ones would see that 
the ablest men in India—even those who 
were anxious for the amalgamation—were 
puzzled to know how it was to be done. 
He thought, looking at the position of the 
two armies, there was but one way, and 
that was by dipping into the public purse. 
In one army the promotion of the officers 
was by seniority, and they had a provident 
fund amounting to £4,000,000 sterling ; 
in the other case, the promotion was mainly 
by purchase. It was impossible to carry 
out the amalgamation, except by inducing 
a large number of Indian officers to retire 
on their full pay and allowances ; and if 
they did that, what would the effect be on 
the Indian finances ?—and those finances 
he considered already to be in a disquieting 
and dangerous position. He objected to 
we Bill that it took away from the Secre- 
tary of State in Council certain powers; 
and he thought ita great blot on these 
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proceedings that the Indian Council had 
not been allowed to express their opinion 
on this measure before the second reading 
of the Bill. In the first speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Seeretary of 
State for India, he had made use of Jap. 
guage which had caused considerable pain 
to every Member of that Council. He said 
it was natural that the Council should not 
be willing to part with their power ; from 
which the inference had been drawn that 
the right hon. Gentleman had ¢harged his 
Council with being unwilling to lose their 
patronage. He should not think his right 
hon. Friend meant anything of the kind— 
[Sir Cuartes Woop: Ilear, hear !]—but 
such was the interpretation put on it, and 
his right hon. Friend would say whether 
that was his intention or not. ‘Reverting 
to the Bill before the House—it was said 
that this was an Imperial question. He 
thought, however, they had better not push 
that argument too far, for it might be said 
in India, ‘* If this is an Imperial question, 
why should the expense of it come out of 
the Indian taxes? If it is for the interest 
of the Empire that 80,000 English soldiers 
shall be maintained in India, we will be 
very glad if the Empire will pay for them.” 
This argument was taken in India already; 
and he believed it would be very dangerous 
to create in India an opinion that the in- 
terests of England required that we should 
maintain there a larger foree than the 
country itself required. Let the House 
bear ‘in mind that the military Estimates 
had increased within the last four years 
from £13,000,000 to £20,000,000, and 
that the revised Estimates now amounted 
to no less than £16,000,000. The House 
was not told anything of the state of Indian 
finance, but documents before them showed 
that within the last four years there had 
been £39,000,000 of deficit ; the Indian 
debt had been increased from £59,000,000 
to £97,000,000; and the home charges 
from £2,500,000 to £5,500,000 ; and at 
this moment they were about to resort to 
a novel and dangerous system of taxation. 
They all knew with what difficulty this 
country bore the income tax, and they 
might, therefore, guess how in a seml- 
civilized country like India every kind of 
fraud and chicanery would be resorted to 
in order to defeat it. It was notorious that 
when it was attempted to impose a house 
tax on India, the people left the towns and 
lived under the trees to defeat it ;.and so 
it would be with the income tax. The’ local 
army would not be got rid of by this: Bill, 
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for there would still be left 17,000 men 
for whom provision must be made, and to 
whom their rights had been guaranteed, 
Then what was to be done with the Provi- 
dent Fund? He was astonished that the 
right hon. Gentleman had not consulted 
his Council, because he was informed that 
a Committee was to be appointed. The 
Indian army looked to the Secretary of 
State in Council, and not to any Commit- 
tee. The question of expense was also a 
most important consideration. The right 
hon, Gentleman said that the expense 
of the amalgamation. woulil not. exceed 
£200,000. He (Sir Henry Willoughby) 
had little doubt in his own mind that it 
would be more than £2,000,000. It was 
calculated that every soldier cost £100 
before he was settled down in India from 
this country; and with the constant trans- 
port of troops that would be going on un- 
der this system the House might imagine 
what the expense would be. But another 
evil was that in abolishing the local force 
they removed the intermediate link between 
the Queen’s troops and the Native regi- 
ments. Hitherto the officers of the Na- 
tive regiments felt on a friendly foot- 


ing with the officers of the local Eu- 


ropeans. He feared that would not be 
the ease between them and the officers of 
the Line. What did the right hon. Gen- 
tleman mean to do with the 200,000 Native 
troops? Did he mean to make police of 
them? Had not the very best authorities 
said that the coneurrent authority of the 
Commander-in-Chief and the Governor 
General was an impossibility in India? It 
was a double Government of the very worst 
kind—a species of Government, indeed, 
which in this country it would be impossible 
toconceive, and entertaining such an idea 
even for a moment would be handing over 
India to all those evils which it had taken 
the House of Commons and the best men of 
former times years of patient industry and 
trouble to counteract and destroy. Then 
the Governor General, placed as he was in 
that vast empire, had nobody to look to for 
support so much as the local Queen’s army 
and the Native army—they had been the 
instruments of his power, and they had up- 
held the empire through every danger, and 
he thought that when Lord Canning told 
them in one of his despatches that not only 
among all the military classes, but among 
all other classes there was a great impati- 
enee of remaining in India at all—that no 
one wanted to stop—that they found it too 
hot—~surely it should be the policy of this 
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country to do all they could to increase in- 
ducements to men to remain in that coun- 
try, and take an interest in the perform- 
ance of their duties. It was a matter of 
astonishment that Lord Clyde should have 
published a letter stating that the officers 
of the Indian army were dissatisfied with 
their position, without having that which 
he did not profess to have—unquestionable 
information on the point. He regretted 
the disposition that had been shown to 
underrate the value of the local army, by 
whom our empire in the East had been up- 
held and extended. He could not under- 
stand upon what grounds Lord Clyde had 
asserted that Indian officers were unfit for 
superior command. He (Sir Henry Wil- 
loughby) had read the history of India in 
a different way, and could point to many 
officers in India competent to the highest 
command. He might remind Lord Clyde 
that the subjugation of the Wuzurees, 
which he had himself attempted unsue- 
cessfully, had since been accomplished by 
General Chamberlain. He thought that 
the debates which had taken place on this 
Bill had done some good, by showing that 
there was a body of men in that House 
who did attach importance to the necessity 
of doing justice to the military men of In- 
dia. And he could not help thinking that 
it would compel his right hon. Friend to 
act in future with considerable caution in 
the matter. The House of Commons had 
no interest but to uphold British power in 
India, and that, he thought, would best 
be effected by allowing one-third of the 
Queen’s army to be permanently stationed 
there, and arrangements should be entered 
into for making the country the scene, as 
it were, of the whole of their career, so 
that they might become acquainted with 
the habits of the country and the character 
of the Natives, as no movable regiments of 
the Line could do. 

Sir EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, 
he wished to take this, the last opportu- 
nity, he should have, of expressing his en- 
tire disapproval of the plan proposed by 
the Government, and of placing on record 
the strong feeling he entertained of the 
danger that must follow to the public ser- 
vice if that plan were carried out. As to 
the guarantees of position and promotion 
which were promised to the officers of the 
local army, he could not conceive any re- 
gulation by which they could be properly 
fulfilled which would not ereate a distine- 
tion between the European and Native 
forces. If regimental appointments in the 
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present loeal force were to be determined 
by selection, what would become of the ex- 
isting system of promotion in the army ? 
And even supposing that regimental pro- 
motion was secured to the local offices, 
what would be their position with regard 
to other commands? If they aspired to 
anything beyond their regiments, they 
would probably encounter that disposition 
of which they had already seen signs, to 
regard Sepoy offieers as unfit for the com- 
mand of British troops. However ob- 
jectionable the system of promotion by se- 
niority might be, it had this advantage, 
that it gave a guarantee and security to 
those who devoted themselves to the ser- 
viee that they would not be liable to any 
capricious abuse of power on the part of 
any Governor General or Commander-in- 
Chief. As to the question into whose 
hands the patronage of the army should 
be placed if the system of seniority were 
altered, he would certainly rather see it 
confided to the Governor General than to 
any other person ; but it was impossible 
that such a person could exercise that con- 
trol which was essential to ensure impar- 
tiality over the appointments, or prevent 
those abuses which must necessarily follow 
if the scheme of the Government was 
adopted. There was no ground for assum- 
ing that the opinion of Lord Cornwallis 
was favourable to the scheme of amalga- 
mation. The authority of the Duke of 
Wellington had also been quoted with just 
as little reason, for the Duke declared in 
emphatic language that he saw such dif- 
ficulty in the proper officering of the Na- 
tive army if the amalgamation were at- 
tempted that the scheme would be attend- 
ed with great danger. It had been argued 
that the establishment of a purely local 
force exposed us tothe danger of a combi- 
nation to throw off its allegiance to this 
country. But was there any inherent pro- 
bability of danger of mutiny on the part 
of a local European force? Was it pos- 
sibie that the men could lose that love of 
their own country that was innate to every 
Englishman? The men of the local army 
were enlisted, as in the Line, for limited 
periods of ten or twelve years. They were 
usually induced to stay longer by the 
temptations of bounty; but in consequence 
of the climate and other circumstances 
the foree consisted for the most part of 
young men. This was attended with ad- 
vantages in 
health, for 


oint both of economy and 
ey were generally a more 
healthy force than troops of the Line, not 
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because they became, properly speaking, 
accliwatized, but because they accustomed 
themselves to the climate of India. The 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
spoke of these troops as a Praetorian army 
—meaning. if it meant anything, that they 
were ready to sell themselves to the highest 
bidder. He added that they acquired local, 
ties, and were thus capable of dangerous 
combination. But these regiments were; 
really in a state of constant flux, and the 
noble Viscount was well answered by the 
noble Lord (Lord John Russell) who fol 
lowed him in’ debate, and who said that 
home ties were so strong among the men 
of the local army, that the difficulty was 
to prevent the growth of home sickness; 
How inconsistent were these two argu. 
ments? The House had seen an instance 
of this home sickness in the desire mani- 
fested by these men to get home, and: in 
demands which, he would admit, were, in 
some cases, not made in a proper manner, 
although in other cases they were urged 
respectfully enough. It was alleged that 
the old soldiers took the lead in the mu 
tiny, and that the non-commissioned offi- 
cers gave no information of. their plans, 
The papers, however, approved both these 
charges. No doubt, there was commotion 
among particular regiments at particulat 
stations, but anything like a general com- 
bination was contradicted by the evidence 
contained in the Papers laid before the 
House. Invidious comparisons had been 
made between the conduct of the local Eu- 
ropean force, and that of the soldiers of 
the Line ; and it had been said that when 
the Queen’s troops had a complaint to 
urge they placed confidence in their offi- 
cers. Well, the local European army also 
placed confidence in its officers, and like 
wise in the declaration of the Prime Minis- 
ter, in favour of their claim. The combi- 
nation of these men had been often referred 
to; but was it a combination for unlawful 
ends? He rested his case on that point 
—on the statement of their Commander-in- 
Chief. Lord Clyde did not ascribe the 
danger to the fact that the troops were 
local troops, but to their being soldiers and 
Englishmen, whose feelings it was perilous 
to tamper with. The hon. and. gallant 
Member for Ludlow (Colonel Herbert) bad 
accused the men of seeking to combine 
with the Sikhs; but there was nothing in 
the whole correspondence to support that 
charge. An isolated letter had, indeed, 
been found, which was contradicted im 
every essential particular, and which 
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prought. charges not merely against the 
Jocal force, but against the Royal troops 
also, Such accusations ought not, there- 
fore, to have been made in that House. 
They were keenly felt by the service, and 
were completely disproved by the Papers 
which had been produced. Certain regi- 
ments had, no doubt, been guilty of gross 
misconduct, and if the Government had 

posed to blot out those regiments no- 
ora could have complained ; but a whole 
army ought not to be condemned for the 
disaffection of a part. He was surprised 
that when the ground had been taken 
away from the advocates of this Bill they 
should still continue to support it. He 
warned the House against the danger of 
hasty legislation on this subject, and ap- 
pealed to them, if they valued the efti- 
ciency of the public service and the secu- 
rity of their Empire, not to give their 
assent to this measure. 

Sir JAMES ELPHINSTONE moved 
that the Bill be read a third time that day 
three months. He was in hopes that the 
right hon, Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for India would have come forward 
to state the reasons why he differed from 
the opinions entertained by his Council. 
Those reasons should have been before the 
House at the same time that the objections 
of the Indian Council to the present scheme 
of the Government were laid upon the 
table. During the whole of the diseussions 
which had taken place on this subject they 
had met with every kind of obstruction, 
and papers had been kept back which ought 
properly to have been in the hands of 
Members on the first occasion when the 
question was brought forward. He wished 
now to advert to the financial portion of the 
question, which had been very little touched 
upon in the previous debates. He asked 
the Secretary for India why they were 
keeping at the present time 80,000 men in 
India—unless it was the finances of the 
country which obliged them to do it? Dis- 
armaments had taken place in different 
parts of India, and the rebellion had en- 
tirely died out. The country was now in 
that condition that they might gradually 
withdraw the troops from India, and by the 
volunteering system have established ao 
local force of acclimatized men for the pro- 
tection of India and for suppressing any 
disturbance that might arise. The Govern- 
ment had sent out a gentleman to India to 
endeavour to arrange its finances, and his 
first act was to establish an income tax and 


® monetary system which was altogether 
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opposed to all the principles which had 
been laid down hitherto by financiers in 
this country. Above all, he had established 
protection in India, in favour of three hun- 
dred millions of subjects of Her Majesty: — 
nevertheless while, the night before, they 
were deciaiming against the last shreds of 
protection which were still left in this coun- 
try, not one word was said by his hon. Friend 
the Member for Birmingham, or any other 
hon. Member on that side of the House, in 
reference to the gigantic system of protec- 
tion which was being established in India, by 
the gentleman who had been sent out there. 
They would hear more before long of the 
income tax which bad been imposed in 
India, for it would necessitate the main- 
tenance of a large army in that country- 
It would be an instrument in the hands of 
the tax collectors of India to oppress the 
Natives, and for every rupee which was 
collected by them for the Government, two 
would be collected for themselves. The 
mutiny which had occurred in India, and 
about which so much had been said, was 
the most miserable attempt at strike which 
it was possible to imagine, and he believed 
that ten rupees given to each man and a 
plum-pudding would have put an end to 
that mutiny, which had branded their local 
army with disgrace, had shown the Govern- 
ment of India in a most despicable light, 
and would attach a stigma to it as long as 
it existed. With regard to the expense, 
they had been told by the Secretary of 
State for India that the difference of cost 
between the two systems would be some- 
thing like £200,000, but he (Sir James 
Elphinstone) believed it would be nearer 
£2,000,000. The expense alone of send- 
ing the women and children belonging to 
two or three regiments to India had ac- 
tually amounted to £22,000. He should 
wish that Lord Clyde and Sir William 
Mansfield had come forward with a clearer 
and more logical description of the means 
by which they had arrived at a different 
conclusion from the one of last year. It 
was a most remarkable thing that about 
the same time a series of conversions were 
made, and among the converts was the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary for 
India. He had no hesitation in saying 
that if this Bill had been referred to a Com- 
mittee the Report would have been that 
the Bill was wholly unwarrantable; and, 
if the measure should unfortunately pass, 
we should hereafter have to come back to 
the state of things which at present pre- 
vailed in India. 
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Amendment proposed, to leave out the | Now, he did not think that the ‘intro, 
word “now,’’ and at the end of the Ques- duction of a Bill in June rather ‘than 
tion to add the words ‘upon this day | May was any valid reason for resisting 
three months.”’ /its progress. The subject had ‘undergone 

Mr. J. B. SMITH said, there wasa mys- ample discussion, there was an adjourned 
tery hanging over this question, which he | debate on the Motion for leave to: bring 
was very desirous of having cleared up./in the Bill; an adjourned debate on the 
Why was it that the Government and the | second reading ; the House would recollect 
Secretary of State, who had spoken last | the tedious length to which the discussion 
year in favour of maintaining the local | was pushed on the instructions to the Cum- 
army of India, had so suddenly changed | mittee; and now, on the third reading, 
their minds? One of the principal rea-| there was another discussion. With te. 
sons assigned was the mutiny, but it was | gard to the state of the House during those 
clear that this was a false pretence. Sir | debates, the House would remember that 
James Outram had designated the stories | on the bringing in of the Bill there was 
about the mutiny as an absurd and foolish|a large attendance. There was also 4 
exaggeration ; and said that the men had | large attendance when the noble Lord the 
not mutinied because they were a local; Member for King’s Lynn (Lord Stanley) 
foree, but because they considered them-| made a very able speech against the Bill, 
selves treated with deliberate injustice and ‘and when the hon. and gallant Member for 
contumely. It is evident that the Go-| Huntingdon gave his support to the Bill, 
vernment concurred in this opinion, as no | as well as during the speeches of the right 
sooner did the mutineers return to this, hon. Gentleman the Member for Stroud 
country than every man who ehose was; (Mr. Horsman), and of the Secretary of 
re-enlisted. The right hon. Gentleman, State for War. Those facts being taken 
the Secretary of State for India, was in | into account, it was rather unfair that hon: 
possession of all the authorities to which | Gentlemen should assert that the Bill had 
he now appealed, when he held a dif-| been proceeded with in thin Houses. As 
ferent view from that on which this mea-' sertions equally unfair were, he might add, 
sure was founded. Indeed, the weight of; made with respect to information on the 
authority was in favour of maintaining a | subject not having been produced, for more 
local foree. He attached great import-| than a year had elapsed since the Report of 
ance to the opinion of Lord Ellenborough, | the Royal Commission, together with the 
@ man of great ability, who had been Go-| Appendix to it, had been laid on the table, 
vernor-General of India, and three times It was contended that the Council of India 
President of the Board of Control; who | had not been consulted with reference to 
had opportunities during his residenee in the proposed amalgamation, and that their 
India of seeing a local army in times both opinion on the point had not been placed 
of war and peace, and who was strovg:y | before the House; but the fact was, that 
in favour of a local army. He regretted | the opinions of the most distinguished Mem- 
that this Bill was to be persevered in. | bers of that Council had been presented to 
Those who had voted at first in its favour, | Parliament last July twelvemonth. Mr. 
after reading the Papers, and hearing the | Willoughby, for instance, Colonel Durand, 
diseussions which had taken place, had| and General Vivian, had been examined 
felt it their duty afterwards to oppose it; at great length before the Royal Commis- 
aud there could be no doubt, if the Bill) sion, the Appendix to which contained also 
had been brought forward at an earlier | the opinions of Sir John Lawrence ; and. 
period, and if the Papers had sooner been he would take it upon himself to say that, 
laid on the table, it would not have stood | except in one or two minor particulars, there 
the test of mature discussion. was nothing new in that ingenious and ela- 

Mr. T. G. BARING understood from | borate dissent which Mr. Willoughby had re- 
the specches of the hon. Baronet the Mem-/ cently published. But, beside the informa- 
ber for Portsmouth and the hon. Gentle-| tion which the Report of the Commission 
man who last spoke that the grounds upon and the Appendix to it conveyed, other in- 
which the third reading of the Bill was now formation of a very important character 
opposed were, that it was introduced late | had also been presented to the House, be- 
in the Session, and debated in thin houses; | fore the Bill was introduced. He should fur- 
—that the information was incomplete ;— | ther observe that if it were, as the hon. Mem- 
the Indian Council had not been-consulted, | ber for Evesham (Sir Henry Willoughby) 
and their dissents only lately produced. | seemed disposed to think, a great blot.oa 
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ihe. proceedings of the Government in the 
matter that the dissent of the Council of 
India had not been laid on tue table before 
the second reading of the Bill, the blame 
of the omission. rested entirely with the 
Council itself, for on the 17th of May his 
right hon. Friend the Secretary of State 
for India gave its Members an opportu- 
nity of recording their dissent, while it 
was not until the 12th of June that the 
Bill was introduced, With respect to the 
eourse proposed by his right hon, Friend, 
towards the Council, he would only say that 
it was strictly in accordance with law, and 
had been deliberately adopted by two admi- 
pistrations. Passing, however, from those 
preliminary objections to some which were 
again urged against the measure itself, he | 





must say be could not understand on what | 
good. ground it could be maintained that its | 
operation would be to diminish the authority | 
of the Governor General. It could not, he | 
thought, be seriously contended that the | 
influence of Her Majesty’s Viceroy would | 
be impaired by the fact of Her Majesty’s | 
troops being sent out to India, or by | 
placing a few regiments, simply in regard | 
to discipline, under the supervision of the 
Commander -in-Chief at home. Then, 


again, he knew of no patronage which, by 
the passing of the Bill would be taken out 
of the hands of the Governor General, 
for all Staff appointments would still be 


made in India. But it was said that if the 
proposed scheme were carried into effect 
we should not be able to find sufficient offi- 
eers fit to be employed with Native troops, 
or in the Civil Service in India, The fact, 
however, was that, those officers who had 
distinguished themselves most in the Native 
army, and in civil situations, had, in many 
instances, received their training in the 
local European regiments ; and, he should 
like to know what the difference was in 
the training of an offieer brought up in 
that force and in the Queen’s army serv- 
ing in India, and why officers of Line 
regiments should be incapable of perform- 
ing duties which their fellow-countrymen 
in the local force had efficiently discharged. 
He might point to the names of Havelock, 
Mansfield, Matkham, Lugard, and others 
which were quoted by.a most distinguish- 
ed Indian officer (Colonel Mayne) in 1855 
to show how well qualified they were to do 
any service which the East India Company 
might require at their hands—as furnishing 
a sufficient answer to the opponents of the 
measure upon that head. The officers of the 
Royal army were made of the same stuff 
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as their brethren of the local force, and 
would, he felt assured, find themselves quite 
equal to any position in which they might 
be placed. Next came the question of the 
expense which the passing of the Bill would 
entail, and which the hon. Members for 
Portsmouth and Evesham had estimated 
at £2,000,000; by what process of cal- 
culatiou he was at a loss to understand, It 
was a conclusion, at all events, very dif- 
ferent from that which had been come to 
by a gentleman perfectly independent of 
all parties, who was employed by the Go- 
vernment to make the calculation, whose 
report was upon the table of the House, 
and who says, that £114,000 would be 
the extent of the cost of converting the 
existing number of local European troops 
into troops for general service. If hon. 
Gentlemen doubted the accuracy of that 
estimate, then must they show that the 
figures of Mr. Hammack were erroneous in 
order to substantiate their view of the case, 
[Sir James Expninstone: They are erro- 
neous.] He might add, that Mr. Hammack 
had taken into consideration the actual ex- 
pense only of the change, and not the 
saving which would be effected by the con- 
version of a double into a single staff, and 
which, it was calculated, would amount to 
£20,000 per annum. That sum must, 
therefore, be deducted from the £114,000 
which he had just mentioned; while the 
comparison would be still more favourable 
to the Line if additions were to be made to 
the depots of the local army, as was recom- 
mended by Sir James Outram, of no less 
than five battalions of infantry and a pro- 
portionate force of cavalry and artillery, 
but the extra expenditure for which would 
not be requisite if the present Bill passed 
into a law, Again, to keep up a small local 
foree would be, as Colonel Durand had 
observed, *‘a half measure of doubtful 
aspect, far from creditable to England, and 
might possibly incur the risk of evoking 
grave discontents,”’ while, in order to 
maintain a local army on an extensive 
seale, it would be necessary to raise and 
discipline at home thirty new local regi- 
ments at least, and during tho time oceu- 
pied in effecting that object to employ 
additional Line regiments in India, to re- 
place those Line regiments by the newly- 
raised local regiments in due season, aud 
to discharge the troops thus replaced on 
their return to this country—a proceeding 
which he thought the British House of 
Commons would hardly regard with satis- 
Another point to which refer- 
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ence had been made was the health of 
the troops. He wished hon. Members, 
instead of accepting the very ingenious 
Minute of Mr. Willoughby, without exa- 
mination, had referred to the papers which 
it quoted, for it appeared that Dr. R. 
Martin, instead of having given his opinion 
in favour of the local troops, as might 
have been fancied, stated 
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“ That the official results in respect to the mor- 
tality at each age among the military officers and 
the civil servants of the Bengal Presidency afford 
a convincing proof that in the East Indies no ad- 
vantage in the way of acclimatization has hitherto 
been derived from length of residence.” 


[Mr. H. D. Sevmour intimated his dissent. ] 
Perhaps his hon. Friend thought that the 
carelessness of the soldier was an evil 
harder to be combated than the effects of 
a tropical climate. Such, however, was 
not the opinion of Dr. R. Martin, a gentle- 
man more competent, perhaps, than any 
other to give an opinion on this point; for 
he stated :— 


“The greater losses in certain newly arrived 
regiments, as compared to those of older standing 
in India, are not necessary to the climate and may 
be entirely prevented.” 


The question, however, was capable of 
being reduced from one of opinion to one 
of fact. Very recently a return showing 
the mortality of the troops in both services 
at the several stations in India for the last 
forty years, ending in 1856, had been ob- 
tained. It appeared that among 815,634 
troops of the Line there had been 56,782 
deaths, or in the ratio of 6°9 per cent; 
while of 476,172 local troops 31,943 had 
died in the same period, being in the pro- 
portion of 6:5 percent. The difference, 
therefore, was hardly preceptible. [Sir 
James E.puinstone: Have you got the 
stations ?] The return was not for parti- 
cular stations, but for the whole of India. 
That the troops sent out from England did 
not die quickly was clearly shown in the 
ease of the twenty regiments who went out 
during the mutiny and were not engaged in 
action. The loss of men in those regi- 
ments was about 3§ per cent, and among 
the railway servants in India the mortality 
was at the rate of 2} per cent. The most 
important point raised in the discussion 
was that relating to the mutiny of the Euro- 
pean troops. The hon. Baronet the Member 
for Lanarkshire (Sir Edward Colebrooke) 
talked of unfair charges against the men, 
and other hon. Gentlemen had adopted the 
line of argument that there had been no 
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mutiny, that the troops had been ill-treated; 
and that no weight ought to be attached to 
the opinion of Lord Clyde. What was 
Lord Clyde’s opinion? He said that it 
was known with absolute certainty that 
open resistance on the part of the Bengal 
European troops had been talked of in the 
barracks for weeks, and there had been 
the most unlawful and mutinous combina. 
tion to intimidate the Government; that 
the combination, so far as the original de 
sign of the movement, might be considered 
as perfect; and that the recollection of 
the strike or mutiny would never die out 
in the Indian local army, for the men 
would always advert to it when they were 
dissatisfied ; that for those reasons he was 
irresistibly led to the conclusion that it 
would be henceforth dangerous to maintain 
a local European army. The House was 
bound to listen to the opinion of those who 
were on the spot, and who, in addition, 
were responsible. [He entertained great 
respect for the opinions of Sir John Law. 
rence and of Mr, Willoughby, in reference 
to matters as to which they had knowledge; 
but it must not be forgotten that Lord 
Clyde was on the spot; he was Commander- 
in-Chief, and he was responsible, whilst 
Mr. Willoughby and Sir John Lawrence 
were civilians —they were in England, and 
they were not responsible. The papers 
laid on the table showed that Lord Clyde 
was originally in favour of the claims of the 
men, and therefore it was also clear that 
what he subsequently said in reference to 
their conduct was an unprejudiced opinion. 
Now, was there any danger in this ** strike” 
of the troops, as it had been called? Lord 
Canning said, in writing to Lord Stanley— 


** Your Lordship will see plainly that for some 
days a collision between large bodies of our Eng- 
lish soldiers has been imminent.” 


From Lord Canning to Farrier Murphy 
nobody had any doubt that what had taken 
place was a mutiny. He would give an 
instance of what had taken place. The 
5th European Infantry Regiment was sta 
tioned at Berhampore, and they had a 
conference ; letters were produced from 
other regiments ; they refused to do duty ; 
they rescued two prisoners; they congre- 
gated in their barracks to defy attack and 
to protect each other, and they appointed 
their own officers. Their commanding 
officer applied to Caleutta for a force to 
overawe his men, and Lord Canning sent 
500 men and two guns, and to this display 
of force the troops submitted. Was that 
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but a strike, or a remonstrance? The 
commanding officer of the regiment, an In- 
dian officer, reported that 205 of his men 
were ‘‘disloyal,”’ a word for the use of 
which the hon. Member for Hertford had 
taken the Seeretary of State for War to 
task, and the officers of companies referred 
to portions of their men as “ mutinous.”” 
The ‘‘loyal’’ men in the regiment were 
only 79, and yet this was not to be called 
a mutiny. He did not wish in any way 
to blame the officers, but Colonel Mac- 
kenzie, a Queen’s officer, whom it was 
found necessary to place in command of 
the regiment in order to reduce it to a 
state of discipline, said, that though the 
officers gave him every assistance in 
their power, yet their ideas as to the 
treatment of European troops were en- 
tirely different from his own, and this 
arose from want of experience on their 
part. He said that punishments for crime 
had been quite inadequate, and he in- 
stanced several cases, such as a sentry 
asleep on his post—forgiven; Corporal 
Harty three times drunk in four months— 
forgiven ; Sergeant Cunningham drunk on 
guard—warned that he would be tried next 


time ; and, lastly, the instance of a soldier 
drawing his bayonet with intent to stab 
another soldier when on guard, who was also 


forgiven. The fault, it had all along been 
contended, lay not with the individuals, but 
with the system. There were forty-two offi- 
cers attached to the 5th Regiment, but the 
greater part of them were employed in mis- 
cellaneous duties in different quarters of In- 
dia; of fourteen captains only four were with 
the regiment; of the nine senior lieutenants 
only one was present. The commanding 
officer had served long in the Native army 
but had no knowledge of European troops. 
Did not these facts bear out Lord Clyde’s 
opinion that— 

“The Bengal army cannot supply officers capa- 
ble of forming new European regiments. For 
such business they have everything to learn from 
the colonel downwards ?”” 

What could be expected from such a sys- 
tem? To continue and extend it, which must 
be done if the plan of the Government were 
rejected, would be at once absurd and dan- 
gerous. Nobody had any intention to in- 
terfere with the rights of the officers. Hon. 
Gentlemen talked as though the Bengal 
army was in a perfect state, but the whole 
of it was gone, and nothing but the skele- 
ton of it in the shape of cadres of officers 
remained, who were mainly employed with 
Native troops and in staff appointments 
VOL, CLX. [rHmmp senizs.] 
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There could be no difficulty in continuing 
that arrangement ; whereas, if the scheme 
of the Government were rejected, the local 
officers would have to be brought home, 
to raise aad discipline new local regiments, 
a work for which it was no discredit to 
them to pronounce them wholly unfit, and 
their staff appointments would have to be 
filled by officers of the Line serving in 
India. A great deal had been said about 
authorities ; but he thought they prepon- 
derated largely in favour of the plan pro- 
posed by Her Majesty’s Government. The 
Government proposed to do away with the 
prasent system of Staff employments, and 
in the opinion of almost every officer and 
civilian in India the system of Staff em- 
ployments had been the bane of the local 
army. Some hon. Gentlemen talked as if 
there never had been any jobbing in India; 
but what was the opinion of the officers of 
the Indian army? Colonel Harrington 
was asked before the Commission— 


“ Do you object to the present system of having 
a certain number of European officers from the 
regiment on the Staff—and his reply was—I do ; 
because every young officer who comes out now 
says, ‘ My father is a Director,’ and so and so; 
‘directly I have passed my examination, in a 
couple of years I shall be off, and care nothing 
for the regiment.’ And no wonder, when the 
threat of being sent back to one’s regiment is held 
out as 4 punishment for misconduct or misbe- 
haviour. Regimental officers are constantly 
taunted with the remark ‘ that the best and most 
intelligent officers are selected for the Staff.’ 
Officers are selected : but the rule is interest, and 
merit the exception that guides these selections.” 


What was the opinion of Sir Bartle Frere 
upon this system? He said— 


“Tt may be set down as a truth hardly dis- 
putable, and of cardinal importance, that there 
ean be no reasonable hope of ever keeping an 
useful Native army as long as we persevere in 
our present system of making staff appointments 
away from the regiments an object of ambition 
to regimental officers, and a better provision for 
a young man in position and emolument than the 
command of Native soldiers.” 


Again, no one had contended that the 
discipline of the local army was equal to 
that of the regiments of Her Majesty’s 
Line. No one now would say after the 
recent occurrences that the difference was 
in mere pipe-clay, or that it was not in the 
whole instruction and government of the 
troops. Authorities, he held, were deci- 
dedly in favour of the plan of the Govern- 
ment to get rid of the present system 
of Staff appointments and to apply the 
system of English regimental discipline to 
the European troops in India, So with 
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respect to the political question. It had: heard at that time a word about amalga. 
been said that the Natives of India would | matian, and all that he did, as far as he 
suffer by the proposed change; but the! recollected, was to support a Motion for 
staunchest friends of the Natives, the most | obtaining reinforcements from India in aid 
earnest advocates of their rights and in-' of the war in the Crimea. But no sooner did 
terests—Sir George Clerk and Sir Charles | he hear of the scheme of amalgamation 
Trevelyan, for example—were supporters | than he protested against it. The hon, 
of the scheme for amalgamating the two | Gentleman in the latter part of his speech 
armies. The opinion of Lord Cornwallis | alluded to the rights and privileges of the 
had again been quoted against amalgama- | officers of the local European force, and 
tion; but that opinion was given only | said that there was nothing in the Bill 
five months after the arrival of Lord Corn- | which endangered those rights. Of course 
wallis in India, whereas, for the whole of ‘the Bill did not touch them because there 
the rest of his life, he was in favour of | was no allusion to them whatever. That 
combining the local European army with | was what they complained of —they did 
the regular army. An hon. Member had | not know what was to be done. The Bill 
also cited the opinion of the Duke of Wel-| only declared that there should be no 
lington ; but that opinion was the same as | local European force in India, and did 
the opinion entertained by the Government | not explain how the new system was to 
in 1855, namely that so long as the Go-| be carried out. It had been stated that 
vernment of India was vested in the East; this object had already been effected, as 
India Company the military authority could | the local force had dissolved itself ; but 
not be separated from the Civil Govern-| it appeared by the Returns that from 
ment, and the transfer of the Government | 18,000, to 20,000 men still remained, 
from the East India Company to the Crown | and the Bengal Artillery, lauded as not 
altogether removed that serious objection | being inferior to any Artillery in the,world, 
to the complete amalgamation of the armies. | had been brought up to its complement 
He would remark that upon that occa-| by Lord Canning through the means of 
sion the hon. and gallant Member for West- | volunteers who had seen five or six 
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European forces 


minster, who opposed the present Bill, years’ service. 
supported a Motion for amalgamating the ; and Madras likewise remained intact. Were 
two armies. [Sir De Lacy Evans was un- these still to be maintained or were they 
derstood to intimate dissent]. In 1855 Sir to be broken up? The Bill told them 


Erskine Perry brought forward a Motion | nothing ; and what he contended was that 


for a Committee to inquire into the expe- such a measure ought not to have been 
diency of employing Indian forces in the | brought forward without a full and com- 
Crimea, and of amalgamating the local Eu- | plete statement of the manner in which the 
ropean army in India with the regular army. | amalgamation was intended to be carried 
That Motion was seconded by the hon.| out. The measure had been introduced in 
and gallant Member for Westminster, who | a most objectionable way late in the Ses- 
acted as a teller on the occasion, and it} sion, and without Papers or information, 
was supported by the hon. and learned | and when the Papers were at length pro- 


Member for Sheffield, who now predicted 
the most direful results from the scheme 
of the Government. He (Mr. Baring) 
must request the House not to accede to 
the Motion of the hon. Member for Ports- 
mouth, for he was convinced that the Bill 
would place the European forces of Her 
Majesty in India on an efficient footing ; 


duced they did not amount to one-third of 
what they had a right to expect; and 
when objections were made to such & 
,course of proceeding, it was stated that 
there were 800 pages of documents con- 
‘nected with this subject not before the 
House. The Secretary for India said that 
he did not know anything about them, or 





that concomitant measures would increase | that they were not in his possession ; but, 
the general efficiency of the army ; and he | after considerable discussion, it turned out 
was no less convined that there was no-| that they were in the possession of the 
thing in the Bill which interfered unjustly | Secretary for India. The noble Lord at 
with any of the rights or interests of the | the head of the Government then requested 


officers of the Indian army. 

Sir DE LACY EVANS said, that the 
hon. Gentleman alluded to something that 
took place a few years back ; but he (Sir 
De Lacy Evans) did not recollect to have 

Mr. T. G. Baring 


'that the second reading of the Bill might 
| take place, promising that all the docu- 
| ments should be presented to the House 
before the next stage. Nevertheless, a0- 


| other stage was proposed, when only one- 
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third of those documents were before the 
House. The necessity for this Bill, as 
alleged by the Government, was occasion- 
ed by the improper conduct of the Euro- 
pean forces in India ; and therefore it was 
requisite that the documents should be be- 
fore the House, in order that the House 
might judge whether or not that allegation 
was sustained. On the recommendation 
of Lord Clyde, Courts of inquiry were in- 
stituted, and the men who had claimed 
their discharge went before those Courts 
and respectfully stated their grievances. 
It appeared that these men were mainly 
induced to claim their discharge in con- 
sequence of a statement made in a speech 
by the Prime Minister; and, considering 
the manly character of that noble Lord, it 
was surprising that the complaints of the 
men were allowed to continue so long with- 
out the expression of an opinion from the 
noble Lord as to the right of the men to 
claim their discharge in consequence of 
the statement he made. The right hou. 
Gentleman the Secretary for India had now 
changed his mind, and, because the House 
had not changed with him, he reproached 
them with factious opposition. Then al. 
though he knew as much of the facts of 
the case as now, he would not allow that 
there was anything like a mutiny, and he 
laid it down that the conduct of the officers 
had been so honourable that it would be 
discreditable to the House to do anything 
injurious to their interests. There could 
not be a better answer to the speech of 
the Under Secretary for India, who had 
just sat down, than the speech of his su- 
perior in August last. He was afraid that 
patronage had something to do with the 
cuange which had taken place. The au- 
thority of the Duke of Wellington had been 
frequently quoted in these debates, but he 
had laid it down most clearly that the 
Commander-in-Chief in India should have 
the exclusive and independent command of 
thearmythere. The Marquess of Wellesley, 
too, had stated that to attempt to control 
the patronage of India from home would 
be most injurious to Indian interest. He 
was afraid, however, that the authority of 
the Governor General and the Commander- 
in-Chief in these matters had already been 
mpugned. The patronage of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief at home was greater by 
far than that possessed by any other De- 
partment, either in England or any other 
country—and yet they were about largely 
to increase it. In conclusion he must pro- 
test altogether against the measure. It 
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had been brought forward in a most im- 
proper and unsatisfactory manner and with- 
out any information being given on the 
subject ; and there had been almost a 
contest in obtaining even the Papers that 
were before the House. 

Sir HARRY VERNEY said, the argu- 
ments of those who supported amalgama- 
tion were founded on alleged defects in the 
organization of the Indian army, on the 
absence of officers from their regiments, 
and the consequent bad state of discipline. 
But those were points which ought to have 
engaged the attention of the Government, 
and the existence of such defects furnished 
no valid argument against the system. He 
must protest against the statement of the 
hon. Member for Penryn (Mr. T. G. Baring), 
who, in defending the Government mea- 
sure, said that the officers of the Queen’s 
army were competent to perform all the 
duties now performed by the officers of the 
local army. He thought the contrary must 
of necessity be the case. Every officer 
of the Queen’s army who went to India 
thought chiefly how and when he should 
come home again; but an officer of the 
local army, who looked to spend his life in 
India, studied the language and the cha- 
racter of the Natives, learned to treat them 
with consideration and conciliation, and 
learned also how to take care of his own 
health. This great difference between the 
feelings of the two men, necessarily ren- 
dered the one less fit than the other for 
Indian service. He felt certain that it 
would become necessary hereafter to have 
a local force in India; and, such was his 
confidence in the character of the noble 
Lord (Viscount Palmerston), that he be- 
lieved he would be the first to acknowledge 
the error of the Government, and endea- 
vour to rectify it. Meanwhile, he trusted 
that those who, like himself, entertained 
the greatest repugnance to this Bill, would 
now allow it to pass. The arguments 
against it had been repeatedly urged, and 
the opponents of the Bill might now leave 
the responsibility with the Government, 
and allow the House to pass to the other 
pressing business of the Session. 

Cotone, PERCY HERBERT said, the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Lanarkshire 
(Sir E. Colebrooke) had referred to some 
observations that fell from him on a former 
occasion. As far as his recollection would 
serve him at this distance of time, what 
occurred was this, In answer to those who 
had declared that there had been no mutiny 
among the European troops in India, he 
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had observed that when troops barricaded 
themselves in their barracks, and talked of 
seizing the guns and joining the Sikhs, 
this was, at all events, very like a mutiny. 
In support of what he then said he would 
read an extract from a despateh of Sir 
William Mansfield, dated the 26th of Sep- 
tember, 1859 :— 


“Such was the feeling throughout the Bengal 
artillerymen that, though the old soldiers and 
non-commissioned officers were too wary to com- 
mit themselves to overt crime, not one of them, in 
any part of the country, came forward to warn 
their officers of what was impending, their com- 
bination and conspiracy in this respect being more 
thorough than that of the Sepoys themselves in 
1857. There was actually a design to march to 
Delhi from Meerut. In one intercepted letter an 
artilleryman speculated on raising the Sepoys, 
and calling on the Sikhs to help them, with which 
help he thought he would be able to ‘drive the 
Royals out of India,’—his own expression, We 
found out from a recruit’s letter, after the dis- 
covery had been made at Meerut, that it had been 
the common talk at Cawnpore six weeks before 
that the Artillery were to seize the guns in an 
up-country station.” 


He would now ask the House to judge be- 
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tween him and the hon. Member for La- | 


narkshire, as to whether he was justified 
or not in the language he had used, His 
objection to a local force was not on ac- 
count of its origin in having belonged to 
the Company, but because in a force raised 
for local service alone discipline could not 
be maintained at so high a pitch as in 
regiments which were periodically sent from 
this country to India. The hon. and gal- 
lant Member for Westminster (Sir De L. 
Evans) had alluded to the evidence taken 
before the Committee on Military Organi- 
zation, and had remarked on the very large 
amount of patronage which would be placed 
in the hands of the Commander-in-Chief, 
and on the disposal of first commissions 
resting in the breast of the Commander-in- 
Chief for the time. That statement was 
quite accurate; but the hon, and gallant 
Member went on to say that in no other 
department of the State was patronage 
conducted in that manner. 
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been made by the Secretary of State for 
War, on the authority of the despatch of 
Sir William Mansfield. It was clear that 
| Sir William Mansfield referred to the letter 
of an artilleryman in the Punjaub. The 
letter had not been produced, and he did 
not believe in its existence. 

Mr. HORSMAN said, that, without 
wishing to go into the merits of the ques. 
tion, he rose to enter his final protest 
against this measure being passed, and to 
restate the grounds of the opposition which 
he had offered to it. He thought it was 
a great error to treat this question, as the 
hon, and gallant Member who had just sat 
down, as a merely military question. He 
and those Friends of his who opposed the 
Bill considered it as a question affecting 
the whole administration of India, and 
'on that account it was that he complained 
|of the little care and pains that had been 
|taken in presenting it to the House, 
When the Act of 1858 was passed Par- 
liament was of opinion that the transfer 
of the Government from the Company to 
the Crown would cast upon the Legis- 
lature new duties and responsibilities. The 
| Sepoy mutiny had brought home the vivid 
| reality of the warning that they held their 

Indian dominions by a precarious tenure, 
jand they felt that their best hope of re- 
, taining India was to bring the greatest 
;amount of thought and statesmanship to 
| bear on Indian administration. They had 
not, however, found in the proceedings of 
| the Government any recognition of the real 
| difficulties and responsibilities of Indian 
| administration. This measure, which ef- 
i fected a total revolution in that adminis- 
| tration, was introduced with as much un- 
| concern as a turnpike Bill, or a Bill for 
paving and lighting a provincial town. It 
was introduced late in the Session, at a 
short notice, and contained only one clause, 
without any plan accompanying it. It was 
the maximum of change with the minimum 
of information. He thought the course of 
the Government had been unusual and un- 
precedented, and that opportunity had not 











mind the House that the greater portion of | been afforded to Parliament to form an ac- 
the nominations for naval cadetships was | curate judgment upon the matter in which 
in the hands of the First Lord of the Ad-| great responsibility was to be incurred. 
miralty, and the First Lord was guided by | Another ground of complaint was, not for 
rules only in his own breast, the same as| what the Bill contained, but what was 
the Commander-in-Chief of the Army would | omitted — not for what it disclosed, but 
be in the disposal of first commissions. what it concealed. An enormous change 

Sire EDWARD COLEBROOKE ex- | was about to be accomplished without any 
plained, that what he had said was, that | indication on the face of the Bill of the 
there was nothing before the House to give | nature of that charge. Even if it were just 
support to the assertion which had already in principle Parliament was not justified in 
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passing a measure of which it had such 


imperfect means of judging. The first 
question which he asked the other night, 
and to which some appearance of an an- 
swer had been attempted in the speech 
of the Under Secretary, was, what would 
be the future relations between the Gover- 
nor-General and the Commander-in-Chief ? 
The Governor-General, in the eyes of the 
Native Princes, was a great military Power, 
and hitherto had been understood to be 
at the head of all military affairs, But 
already the Commander-in-Chief in India 
had been writing despatches direct to the 
Horse Guards of a controversial character, 
and impugning the opinions and authority 
of the Governor-General. That was an 
indication of what was likely to occur. 
Already there was a double Government. 
The military authorities were setting them- 
selves in opposition to the Governor-Gene- 
ral, and in that case it was easy to see 
that the position and authority of the Go- 
vernor-General would be very much weak- 
ened. He might be mistaken as to the 
nature of the relations existing between 
the Commander-in-Chief and the Gover- 
nor-General, but he certainly thought the 
subject ought to have been fully and fairly 
brought under the notice of the House. 
Another very large and important ques- 
tion had been mooted by the hon. Baro- 
net the Member for Evesham (Sir Henry 
Willoughby)—the question of expense, It 
was admitted that the change would entail 
additional expense on the finances of India. 
During the last four years there had been 
a deficiency in the Indian Exchequer of no 
less than £37,000,000, for which sum the 
taxpayers of England were security, and 
they would eventually have to pay it; yet 
we were now most improvidently proceed- 
ing to increase the expenditure and add to 
the debt. Surely, then, the House ought 
to have had definite and precise informa- 
tion as to the effect which the measure was 
likely to have on the future change which 
it would entail, in respect of our military 
expenditure. Then, again, it appeared 
from the papers before Parliament that 
29,600 men would annually be on their 
passage between this country and India, 
and the services of those men would be lost 
during the time they were on shipboard. 
There was another serious question to con- 
sider—the enormous amount of additional 
patronage that would be conferred upon 
the Horse Guards—more than doubling 
the patronage that department already 
dispensed. The House was told that the 
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Commander-in-Chief did not desire that 
additional patronage, and that a wish to 
obtain it was no part of the reasons for the 
transfer. That was, no doubt, true; but 
the question which the House had to consi- 
der was, not what was the character of the 
present Commander-in-Chief, but whether 
the transfer was right in a constitutional 
point of view—whether the transfer to the 
Horse Guards of so large an amount of 
patronage ought not to be seriously con- 
sidered by Parliament before it assented 
to such a change. A comparison had also 
been made between the relative efficiency 
of the local army and troops of the line. 
Upon the question of health there could be 
no doubt that men who were acclimatized 
and seasoned in India were more healthy, 
and consequently more efficient, than troops 
arriving from England. Then came the 
question who were most efficient for Indian 
duties, and whether officers who had gone 
out to India young, who had learnt the lan- 
guages, studied the character of the people 
and were acquainted with the country, and 
who made it the sphere of their future hopes 
and prospects, were less fitted for those du- 
ties than officers who went out merely for 
five years, who looked upon their residence 
in India as an exile and a penance, and who 
desired nothing so much as to leave it as 
soon as possible? Mr. Wilson, in a recent 
Minute, said thai nothing had struck him 
so much as the contrast between local offi- 
cers and officers of the Line in their treat- 
ment of the Natives. It was admitted that 
we could not hold India entirely by force, 
but that to some extent we must govern 
by opinion ; aud then it became a question 
whether men who go out intending to 
make India their home were not more 
likely to study the character and feelings 
of the Native population than officers who 
only went out unwillingly for a short period. 
A further question had been raised as to 
the fitness of Indian officers for the higher 
appointments in India. He had seen with 
regret the opinion that had been attributed 
to Lord Clyde as to the unfitness of local 
Indian officers for those appointments. It 
was invidious to institute any comparison 
between two gallant armics, but it was a 
fact that our three greatest military dis- 
asters in India had arisen from the imeffi- 
ciency of the commanders who were sent 
from England ; and those disasters had 
every one been retrieved by the conspicuous 
ability of officers belonging to the local 
force. A study of events during and since 
the recent mutiny would convince any orc 
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that the Indian officers would bear com- 
parison with the officers of the Queen’s 
army. He repeated that all these consider- 
ations should have been submitted to Par- 
liament before so great a change was 
made. It used to be said that India must 
be governed in India; but now it seemed 
that India was to be governed in England 
and from the Horse Guards. This led him 
to consider whether that Department was 
equal to this new task. Of the present Com- 
mander-in-Chief no one could speak but 
with respect and praise. As a member of 
the Committee upon Military Organization 
he (Mr. Horsman) had heard the evidence 
of the Commander-in-Chief and the Secre- 
tary of State for War, and he knew how 
they had co-operated in promoting improve- 
ments in the army. Many improvements 
had been effected, and he was bound to say 
that great credit was due to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, not only for what he had 
done, but for the improvements which he 
was desiring to carry still further. He be. 
lieved there never had been a Commander- 
in-Chief who was actuated by a wiser and 
purer zeal for the promotion of improve- 
ments in the army, But what had been 
the unchanging, and apparently unchange- 
able character of that Department, not 
only in the present, but during the last 
two centuries ? It had been notoriously the 
worst managed Department of the State. 
History was full of instances of military 
disasters caused by inefficient ecommand- 
ers, of Commissions of Inquiry after our 
military operations, and nowhere had there 
been greater mischief in that respect than 
in India; favouritism, and not efficiency, 
had been the principle which governed the 
distribution of its patronage. The subject 
had been forced upon his attention by a 
speech delivered two years since by the 
hon. and gallant Member for Aberdeen 
(Colonel Sykes). The Native army at 
that time consisted of 300,000 men, be- 
sides the Native contingents of 400,000 
more, making 700,000 men over whom the 
Commander- in-Chief had the control, and 
of which he might at any time be called 
upon to take the personal direction. There 
was no post which required on the part 
of a Commander-in-Chief so great a com- 
bination of physical and mental energy. 
Nevertheless, the hon. and gallant Member 
for Aberdeen in 1858 stated that he had 
himself as a Director seen a Commander- 
in-Chief sworn in at the India House, who 
was 80 infirm that he could not rise from 
his chair to return thanks for the honour 
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that had been conferred upon him ; and 
he had also seen another Commander-in- 
Chief sworn in who was so blind that he 
would have fallen over a chair in leaving 
the room but for the interposition of 
benevolent Director. With such (Com. 
manders-in-Chief no wonder great disasters 
occurred. There were other instances 
which could be given of the manner in 
which the Horse Guards filled up that re 
sponsible and difficult post in India. By 
the change now proposed a great addition 
would be made to the duties of the War 
Department, which was already in a state 
of confusion, and which the House had 
been warned would break down if any war. 
strain should be brought upon it. It was 
to this Department which was admitted 
to be in so unsatisfactory a state that 
Parliament was about to transfer the whole 
administration of the Indian army, thereby 
more than doubling the labours, duties, 
and responsibilities of a Department al- 
ready overloaded with work. On what au- 
thority was this change to be made? The 
Secretary of State for Indi# advised the 
Cabinet ; but who advised the Secretary 
of State? The first advisers to whom 
he might be expected to resort were the 
Council provided by Parliament for his 
special assistance. The fifteen gentlemen 
composing this Council, eminent men in In- 
dia, were unanimously opposed to this plan; 
but that did not seem to have any effect 
upon the right hon, Gentleman. It might 
be said that these were all old Indians 
with Indian prejudices. Well, what other 
opinions had been given? Every one of 
the last four Governors-General of India 
was against the Bill, and three of them 
were living witnesses of the folly and teme- 
rity of the change. A Governor General 
of India was chosen from the ranks of 
English statesmen and Cabinet Ministers. 
He went out to India without prejudices, 
and came back with Indian experience. 
These authorities warned the Government 
that the change they were about to make 
would be attended with the worst conse- 
quences. Lord Canning, Lord Dalhousie, 
and Lord Ellenborough, all English states- 
men with Indian experience, were strong 
and emphatic in their condemnation of the 
abolition of the local army. That was 
surely a reason why Parliament should 
pause and why it should have time for re- 
consideration. There were few who did 
not feel that in the face of such authority 
against the Bill, they were incurring a very 
serious.responsibility in passing it. He did 
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say that even if the change were right, the 
House ought not to act hastily in the face 
of such authorities. Two authorities cer- 
tainly had been cited. There was the 
authority of Lord Clyde, and also of Sir 
William Mansfield. He confessed he should 

y rather more attention to their au- 
thority if their opinions had been more 
consistent. They had, however, originally 
been in favour of a local army, and it was 
a curious coincidence that Lord Clyde, Sir 
William Mansfield, and the Secretary of 
State for India, who were now cited as im- 
portant authorities in favour of this Bill, 
changed their opinions at the same mo- 
ment, and that moment was when the plan 
of the Commander-in-Chief for the abo- 
lition of the local army was submitted to 
them. It ought also to be remarked that 
the authority of Lord Clyde and Sir 
William Mansfield was a military authority. 
They treated this as a soldier’s question— 
as a question merely affecting the army of 
India, The Governors-General of India 
and the Council of India, on the contrary, 
regarded this not only as a military, but also 
as a civil and political question, affecting 
not only the discipline of the army, but the 
safety and maintenance of the empire of 
India. He would rather defer to the opin- 
ion of statesmen and those who had go- 
verned India than take the opinion of 
military men, who’ looked at the matter in 
a merely professional point of view. The 
explanation for the change of opinion in 
regard to the abolition of the local army 
was that a mutiny had taken place among 
the troops, and that recent information had 
given to this mutiny a graver and more 
alarming character. It was said that the 
mutiny had not been confined to the young 
troops, as had been at first supposed, but 
had spread to the veterans. That, how- 
ever, was called a mutiny now which was 
described by Lord Clyde as a just demand 
of what were the soldiers’ rights. It was 
also made known to the soldiers that the 
Prime Minister of this country had de- 
clared that if the soldiers of the Company’s 
army did not choose on the change of Go- 
vernment to transfer their allegiance to the 
Crown they were entitled to their discharge. 
They claimed their discharge accordingly, 
and now it was called a mutiny. It now 
appeared that all the particulars of this 
mutiny were known last year to the Go- 
vernment, when no change was thought 
desirable. Before the papers were pro- 
duced the House agreed to the second 
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they had been laid upon the table one 
Member after another rose to express his 
regret for the vote he had given, and his 
intention to oppose the further progress 
of the Bill. So great had been the change 
of opinion produced by the ;apers that 
many hon. Gentlemen who had voted for 
the Bill had since stated their belief that 
if the Bill had been introduced early in 
the Session it would have been doubtful 
whether the Government would have carried 
the second reading. As it was, the Bill 
would, no doubt, be carried. The failure 
of the opposition was chiefly due to a cause 
which had been predicted when the Act of 
1858 was passed. There were some who 
thought that when the transfer of the Go- 
vernment of India from the Company to 
the Crown was effected, the Secretary for 
India would act under a sense of responsi- 
bility and that Indian affairs would receive 
due attention. Others thought that that 
would not be the case, and in particular 
Sir Charles Trevelyan then warned the 
Committee before which he was examined 
that the financial, jadicial, political, and 
other affairs of India brought before a Par- 
liament already overburdened could not be 
attended to, that the control would there- 
fore become nominal, and that habitual 
apathy would soon succeed. Had not that 
been the case during the present Session ? 
If not, should they have had seven India 
Bills all introduced at the fag-end of the 
Session—one of the most important of 
which, dealing with the finance of India 
and involving a/large loan, was actually 
put off to the last week before Parlia- 
ment separated? He hoped that the de- 
bates on this measure would tend to re- 
medy this evil. They had not effected much 
this Session, but they had laid a good 
foundation for the future. Any Minister 
of India must now feel that when a serious 
measure of Indian legislation was to be 
brought before the House, it must be well 
prepared, early introduced, supported by 
the most ample information, and must 
undergo that full discussion which it was 
the duty of the Minister to invite, and which 
Parliament would grossly neglect its duty 
if it did not take care to enforce. 

Sm MINTO FARQUHAR said, he 
wished to correct an error into which the 
Under Secretary for India had fallen 
in estimating the financial results of the 
change. Mr. Hammack distinctly stated 
that an Indian army of 80,000 men, in 
the proportion of troops of the several 
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Chief, would, if composed of Line troops, 
cost £6,765,084, and if of local troops 
£6,302,316, the difference between the 
two being £462,768. Mr. Hammack also 
estimated that the substitution of Line 
troops for the local foree of 19,500 men 
in India in February last would entail an 
additional cost of £114,253 ; and he went 
on to show that if the entire force of 80,000 
Europeans consisted of two-thirds Line 
and one-third local the additional annual ex- 
pense would be £308,512. One-half Line 
and one-half local, £231,384; one-third 
Line and two-thirds local, £154,256. 

Mz. T. G. BARING: I stated that the 
Government plan would increase the cost 
of the present force by £114,000. 

Sm MINTO FARQUHAR was sorry 
he had misunderstood the hon. Gentleman. 
He wished the House, however, to observe 
these facts. He must reiterate his surprise 
and regret at the manner in which the 
opinions of the Indian Council had been 
set aside on a question which so deeply 
concerned them, and that the opinions of 
such distinguished men as the Governor 
General, Sir James Outram, Sir John 
Lawrence, and others, should be disre- 
garded by the Government. Not only the 
financial but the political interests of India 
were imperilled by this measure, He rested 
his opposition to this Bill upon the clear 
and able speech of the noble Lord the 
Member for King’s Lynn, upon the state- 
ments of other hon. Members in this House, 
and upon the opinions of Lord Canning 
and of the other eminent men whose names 
he had mentioned. He had not opposed 
it from any hostility to the right hon. 
Baronet opposite, for whom and for the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for War he had great respect. He 
had acted according to what, in his con- 
science, he believed to be his duty, and 
therefore he was not open to a charge of 
faction. 

Mr. HADFIELD rote to complain of 
the restrictions which impeded the com- 
mercial intercourse between this country 
and some districts of India. It was a 
question in which his constituents were 
deeply interested, and he trusted the right 
hon. Gentleman would speedily direct his 
attention to the subject. 

Sir CHARLES WOOD: It will soon 
—I hope on Monday next—be my duty to 
Jay the financial state of India before the 
House, and the hon. Gentleman will then 
have a more fitting opportunity for dis- 
cussing the question to which he has re- 
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ferred than is afforded by the present occa, 
sion. I hope that I may congratulate the 
House upon having at length reached the 
last stage of a protracted discussion. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member. for 
Stroud (Mr. Horsman) as well as several 
other hon. Members, has continually com- 
plained that upon two or three points the 
House had received no information as to 
the views of the Government ; but I must 
remind him that on the 12th of June, in 
introducing this measure, I stated fully 
what were our opinions with regard to 
those subjects. I then stated that we had 
pledged ourselves to take the opinion of 
the House upon this most important ques- 
tion, and that it would be most improper 
for us to adopt any measures in regard to 
it which had not received the sanction of 
this House. I fully agree with those who 
have stated that this question is one of 
vast and mighty importance to the welfare, 
and perhaps to the safety, of India, and I 
am disposed to regret that some Gentle- 
men have rather dwarfed its proportions 
by introducing subjects of minor import- 
ance into the discussion. They have made 
the question to turn more upon the mode 
and form of carrying the scheme into effeet 
than upon the merits of the scheme itself, 
and have wasted much time by referring 
to returns which after all are comparatively 
unimportant. Whatever some hon. Gen- 
tlemen may think of the necessity of pre- 
serving a local European army in India, 
and however high may be the authorities 
arrayed against the Government, I can 
assure the House that we had only one 
motive for adhering to our scheme, and 
that is that we conceive the welfare and 
prosperity of our Indian dominions would 
be best promoted by the course which we 
propose to adopt. A good deal of argu- 
ment has been raised, as though the whole 
question turned upon the inconsistency of 
the course which we have pursued. 1 have 
never concealed from the House that I have 
changed my opinion since last year. The 
hon. and gallant Member for Westminster 
said thet I last year introduced into this 
House a Bill for the purpose not only of 
maintaining but of increasing the local In- 
dian army. That assertion is quite in- 
correct. The real object of that Bill, 
however, was not to inercase the local 
army, but to legalize the employment of 
4,600 men who, owing to the exigencies 
of the time, had been added to it by the 
Government of Lord Derby beyond the limit 
allowed by law; and 1 then said, that 
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the course which the House might adopt 
upon that occasion would not prejudice any 
question which might thereafter be raised 
in regard to the Indian army, and that 
nothing which we did or said was to be 
considered as implying an opinion that a 
local army ought to be maintained in India. 
Hon. Gentlemen have gone on repeating, 
until I have no doubt they believe it, that 
we were in August, 1859, in possession of 
all the cireumstances of the mutiny of the 
local European troops. I have always 
stated that my change of opinion has in 
part arisen from the views which were taken 
of what then occurred by such men as 
Lord Clyde, Sir William Mansfield, Sir 
Hugh Rose, and Sir Patrick Grant, and 
of many of their letters I was not in 
possession in August, 1859. Although 
some letters had been received, if hon. 
Members will look at the dates they will 
see that four-fifths of the communications 
which have been laid before Parliament 
could not have been in our possession in 
August, 1859. I attach the greatest pos- 
sible importance to the letters of Lord 
Elphinstone, and I cannot omit to avail 
myself of this opportunity, the first which 
has oecurred since his lamented death, to 
pay atribute to his memory. A man of 
sounder judgment, of greater energy, of 
greater talent, or of greater discretion and 
tact, as evidenced through all his long 
Indian administration, was never sent out 
from this country. Not one of his letters 
was in our possession in August, 1859. 
The letters of other eminent authorities 
had not then been received ; and therefore 
it is quite a mistake to say that in August 
last we were in possession of the grounds 
on which we have formed our present opin- 
ion, Mr. Hammack’s report is also dated 
November, 1859, and some other papers 
relating to this subject are dated as late as 
April last. The statement of the hon. and 
gallant Member for Westminster that I was 
aware in last Angust of 10,000 men having 
taken their discharge is also quite inaccu- 
rate. When I spoke at that time I was 
not aware of the discharge of a single man. 
The cireumstances had totally changed 
when we came to the determination against 
continuing a local army in India. It was 
the intention of the late Government to 
maintain the small local army which then 


existed ; but it was found that such a course | 


Would not satisfy the advocates of a local 
army, who insisted that, in order to keep up 
its character and efficiency, it should be a 
large force. They insisted that the local 
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army should be two-thirds of the whole 
European foree. [Mr.D. Seymour: Lord 
Canning does not say that]. Lord Can- 
ning in his last despatch does not insist 
upon two-thirds, but says that one half 
will do ; but the opinion of Lord Ellen- 
borough and of the military commission of 
the Indian Council is, that of the whole 
European force of 80,000, two-thirds 
should be a local force. When, there- 
fore, we learnt that the 10,000 men had 
taken their discharge, we had to con- 
sider, not whether we should continue a 
small local army, but. whether we should 
create a large one. Any candid and im- 
partial man will» admit that the circum- 
stances had entirely changed between the 
summer of 1859, and the succeeding winter 
and spring. That is my answer to the 
charge of inconsistency. But even if it 
had not been so, surely the fact that men 
like Sir William Mansfield and Sir Patrick 
Grant, who were responsible for the safety 
of the army, and were eye-witnesses of the 
events passing in India, were induced to 
change their opinions and driven to the con- 
clusion that it would be impolitic to main- 
tain a local army in that country, affords 
some excuse at least for our also coming 
to the same conclusion. It has been erro- 
neously said that Lord Clyde changed his 
opinion. Lord Clyde was never in favour 
of a local army. That is, indeed, stated in 
Mr. Willoughby’s Minute, but it is one of 
several inaccuracies which have crept even 
into that able document. The fact is that 
Lord Clyde says he had abstained from 
expressing any difference of opinion from 
the Governor General, because he thought 
it his duty rather to obey than to dissent 
from that authority ; but that when the 
events of last summer occurred, a strong 
impression was produced in his mind, which 
he could not conceal, against the mainte- 
nance of a local army. This change of 
opinion on the part of Sir William )‘ans- 
field, and of Sir Patrick Grant, himself a 
Sepoy officer, who could not be supposed to 
have entertained a prejudice against a local 
army, seems to my mind one of the strong- 
est reasons for giving weight to their judg- 
ment. This question has, no doubt, im- 
portant political bearings, but still it is 
pre-eminently a military question. The 
right hon. Member for Stroud (Mr. Hors- 
man) said we have never stated our views 
as to the effect of this measure on the 
authority of the Governor General. Now, 
on the 12th of July I said we did not con- 
ceive that the course we were pursuing 
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would in the slightest degree affect the | Gentleman the Member for Stroud, that we 
Governor General’s authority—that he was had become guarantee for the £37 ,000,000 
the representative of the Crown in India, of debt occasioned by the late war. There 
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and ought to have precisely the same power 
in controlling and directing all military 
operations as the home Government has 
in this country. It has been observed that 
the sceptre and the sword must be wielded 
by the same hand in India. Well, if the 
seeptre was shaken in the hand of the 
Governor General during the mutiny, who 
replaced it as firmly as ever in his grasp 
but the troops of the Line. The Governor 
General selected the officers appointed to 
the command of expeditions in India ; and 
the same power in all respects would re- 
main with him under this Bill. 

Mr. HORSMAN: Does the Native army 
remain under him ? 

Sm CHARLES WOOD: Certainly. I 
said before that ultimately the Native army 
was to be officered from the Staff corps, 
which was to be entirely selected by the 
Indian Government. 

Mr. HORSMAN: Is not the Native 
army to be under the Horse Guards ? 

Sir CHARLES WOOD: Certainly not. 
If, instead of imagining all sorts of hypo- 


thetical consequences from this measure, | 
hon. Gentlemen would confine themselves 


to the measure itself, as it has been stated 
in Parliament, they would save them- 


selves and the public from much mis- | 


apprehension. There will be no change 
in the position of the officers ; and to give 
assurance of that, I am quite willing to 
accept the Amendments of the right hon. 


Gentleman the Member for Oxfordshire | 


with respect to the rights and privileges of 
the officers and soldiers of the local army ; 
but they are quite unnecessary, because 
the Bill does not in the least touch those 
rights and privileges. The right hon, Gen- 


tleman referred to the Correspondence in | 
which the Commander-in-Chief at home ex- | 


pressed his opinion that the Commander- 
in-Chief in India ought to communicate 


with him in reference to the condition of | 
But all that the | 
Commander-in-Chief in this country stated | 


the local army in India. 


was, that he thought reports might be made 


to him of the discipline of all European | 


regiments in the Queen’s service. It was’ 
not unnatural that the head of the army | 
should entertain such an opinion; and | 


is no such guarantee. We have entered 
into no such engagement, and we have 
uniformly repudiated the notion that there 
was any such intention, and in a recent 
declaration of the Government of India 
Lord Canning states that he thinks it es. 
sential, in order to enforce a good finan. 
/ cial administration in India, that the Go. 
| vernment there should not look for the as- 
| sistance of this country, but stand on their 
;own resources. Then, as to the expense, 
|I took the proportion of two-fifths local 
|and three-fifths Line, as proposed by the 
| late Government, and the cost of substi- 
| tuting two-fifths Line for two-fifths local 
|1 stated would be £184,000, all things 
'included—in round numbers it would not 
exceed £200,000 a year; and if we are 
| right in supposing that the change pro- 
| posed would add materially to the effi- 
_ciency of the army and the safety of the 
| empire such an increase in an expenditure 
| of between £13,000,000 and £14,000,000 
| for military purposes should form no im- 
pediment to its adoption. In many re 
spects there will be considerable economy 
in having a single instead of a double 
establishment, and I certainly do not 
think the additional expense will exceed 
£206,000 a year. Then comes the health 
of the army. I believe the greatest non- 
sense has been talked about the aeeli- 
matization of the local army in India. It 
| is much more likely that living some time 
in India will diminish health. Let me 
quote on this subject one simple paragraph 
from Dr. Martin. He says :— 

“ Length of residence in India, so far from con- 
ferring any advantage on the English constitution 
in the way of acclimatization, surely and gradually 
leads to physical degradation.” 

It is perfectly impossible to state the matter 
more distinctly and decidedly. I admit that 
there is ground for serious consideration in 
the statement that the breaking up of the 
local army may diminish the number of 
men from whom able and useful official 
servants could be selected in India ; and 
I yielded for a considerable time to the 
| force of that argument ; but I believe we 
have good reasons for expecting that the 
supply of able servants for civil employ- 
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me, that such a proceeding would weaken | be diminished by placing the whole army 

the authority of the Governor General. My in the immediate service of the Crown. 

right hon. Friend behind me very naturally | With reference to the political bearings of 

laughed at the assertion of the right hon. | this question, so far from coming to # 
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hasty conclusion, I hesitated for a long 
time. The military grounds were clear 
enough: on them I have not for some 
months entertained a doubt ; but the poli- 
tical bearings of the question on India I 
had very seriously to consider. I fully 
admit it was for some time before I could 
make up my mind on that subject. If 
this was a question on which all Indian 
authorities were on one side and all mili- 
tary authorities on the other more doubt 
might be entertained respecting it ; but it 
is perfeetly notorious that Indian autho- 
rities are pretty nearly divided on the sub- 
ject, while most of the able men recently 
returned from India, who have seen recent 
changes and recent events, are in favour 
of amalgamation. The opinion of the Duke 
of Wellington has been referred to. This 
is what he says :— 

“The difference in the state of the King’s 
troops in the East Indies from that in which the 
East India Company’s European infantry is known 
to be is conclusive against it in my opinion. The 
British army cannot be made a colonial corps 
without destroying its character and strength. 
Would it not be a most disgraceful and terrible 
mode of losing possession of any part of Her Ma- 
jesty’s dominions by means of a mutiny of the 
officers of a local or colonial army employed to 
garrison it? Yet that is what we must look to 
if the army is to be employed as mere colonial 
troops, and never to quit the Colonies from the 
day they enter the service.” 


Ido not think it necessary to trouble the 
House at greater length on this subject. 
Whatever course is to be pursued with re- 
gard to India, we think the first element 
of strength is to have the most efficient 
army the country can provide ; and while 
consulting the wishes and feelings of the 
people we must impress them with the 
conviction that it is from affection and 
kindness to them, not from fear, that any 
concessions are made to them. 

Question, ‘*‘ That the word ‘ now’ stand 
part of the Question.” 

Put, and agreed to. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read 3°, and passed. 


CUSTOMS ACTS.—THE MALT DUTY. 
RESOLUTION. 


Resolution 13 [6th March] (Malt Duty) 
further considered. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House doth agree with the 
Committee in the said Resolution.”’ 

Sin FITZROY KELLY rose to move 
that the Resolution, with respect to the 
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duty on the importation of Foreign Malt 
should be recommitted, The hon. and 
learned Gentleman said, that the main 
point then at issue was whether the duty 
on foreign malt should be 25s. or 26s. a 
quarter. He had to observe that that was 
not a question arising out of a treaty with 
France. This was a question in which 
France took no interest at all, for the 
French were not large manufacturers of 
malt. But whether it was a question arising 
upon the treaty, or a question of policy 
with Her Majesty’s Government, the result 
of the Resolution passed by the House of 
Commons would be the same. The point 
to be decided was whether, consistently 
with the principle adopted last night with 
reference to paper, the Government should 
add 3s. per quarter only to the Excise duty 
now payable on malt, or whether, in justice 
to the English maltster, they should not 
add 4s. per quarter. He would, however, 
first consider the relative positions of the 
English and the foreign producers. It was, 
he admitted, impossible to arrive at any- 
thing like certainty in a computation of 
the expenses of manufacture. [Hear!] He 
regretted to hear that cheer, because, if 
the questions were one of doubt—if it was 
impossible to arrive at any certainty with 
reference to what would be necessary to 
equalize the condition and satisfy the rights 
of both parties, surely upon this first ex- 
periment being made, taking into consider- 
ation the fact that it would affect so ma- 
terially the price of beer— that single, 
solitary luxury of the poor man—it would 
become the Government to resolve that 
donbt in favour of the trade and of the 
poor labouring classes, who were so deeply, 
though indirectly, interested in the ques- 
tion. He would take the price of malt at 
42s. per quarter. Then came the first 
difficulty—what were the expenses of the 
manufacture of barley into malt? He had 
endeavoured with his utmost ability to 
arrive at this expense, and he believed he 
could state it without exaggeration at 4s. 
per quarter; it ranged from 3s. to 4s. 6d., 
but the average was 4s. per quarter. The 
average cost of conveyance from the place 
of manufacture to the nearest market town 
—a charge which of course varied with the 
distance to be got over—he found to be 
2s. 6d. per quarter. Adding these amounts 
—42s., 4s., and 2s. 6d.—together made 
48s. 6d., and that, according to the best 
information he could obtain upon the sub- 
ject, was the absolute cost of production 
to the English manufacturer irrespective ot 
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duty. Now how stood the case with respect 
to the cost of production to the foreigner ? 
He could safely say he was understating 
the figures when he said that the price of 
barley in Belgium, Denmark, Sweden, and 
the North of Germany was from 2s. to 3s. 
per quarter less than in this country. The 
difference in the cost of malting were 
striking; the price of labour for that pur- 
pose heing in those countries scarcely one- 
half of what it would be in England. In 
no case did it exceed 23 francs, or 2s. per 
quarter. The cost of conveyance to this 
country was extremely moderate, not ex- 
ceeding 1s. 6d. per quarter, and therefore, 
taking the primary cost of malt abroad at 
40s., it could be imported into this country 
at 43s. 6d. per quarter. Quite indepen- 
dently of all duty, there was at least a dif- 
ference of 5s. against the British manu- 
facturer, so that the same article produced 
in England would cost at least 48s. 6d. 
Surely such a prodigious difference as this 
alone would induce Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to determine the question of the 
shilling in favour of the British manufac- 
turer. He then came to the question of 
duty, which, to avoid fractions, he would 
take at 22s. He had understood the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to state that he proposed an ad- 
ditional duty of 3s. per quarter on foreign 
malt, principally from the consideration 
that, whereas the foreign importer was 
permitted to keep his malt in bond without 
paying duty, practically until he sold it, 
the English manufacturer had, in most 
cases, to pay the duty, even more than six 
months before he sold his malt, and there- 
fore suffered a disadvantage to which the 
foreigner was not subjected. But beyond 
that there was this consideration, that 
whereas the foreign maltster had no Excise 
duty to pay at all, was liable to no restric- 
tions or limitations in manufacture, might 
make large or small quantities at any time 
or in any season, might sell immediately 
or keep his malt in bond for six, nine, or 
even twelve months, and, in fact, might 
deal with it as he chose, export it at his 
pleasure without duty and free of expense; 
on the other hand the British manufacturer 
was exposed toa series of difficulties which, 
if not actually money, were money’s worth, 
and really added to the value of the malt the 
entire amount—namely, ]s., which he (Sir 
FitzRey Kelly) hoped to induce the right 
lon. Gentleman to add to his present pro- 
position. But the paramount considera- 
tion was that in this country the duty 
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was paid long before the malt was sold, and 
it amounted to upwards of £2,000,000 
per annum. He did not hesitate to call this 
a forced loan, under the law as it existed, 
by the maltster to the Government. It 
was a well known fact that it was during 
the winter months only, from November tg 
April, that malt was permitted to be manu. 
factured in England. Therefore, accond- 
ing to the short credit now given, the duty 
upon the whole would be paid, he would 
assume, on the 30th of June. But seveg 
or eight months would frequently elapse 
before the maltster sold his malt. It was 
not simply the loss of interest, though that 
was something considerable, of which the 
maltster so much complained ; but it was 
of the still greater Joss caused by the want 
of capital which he could be employing in 
the extension of his trade, and the conse. 
quent reduction of annual profits, But 
there was this further point to which he 
desired to direct the attention of the right 
hon. Gentleman. Foreign barley actually 
paid the extra shilling per quarter. Why, 
then, should not foreign malt be similarly 
taxed? It seemed to be a most inconsis: 
tent variation, malt being only barley in 
another state. He was sure the Govern: 
ment could only desire to do what was just 
and fair. The question at issue was of no 
consequence whatever to foreign manufac- 
turers of malt, but it was of the last im- 
portance, as he was informed, to the British 
producer. It should be recollected, more- 
over, that malt entered largely into the 
manufacture of beer, and as beer was the 
poor man’s only luxury he hoped the Chan 
cellor of the Exchequer would see that in 
the question of the duty upon foreign malt 
the labouring classes were almost as much 
interested as the British maltsters them- 
selves. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out from 
the word ‘* That ’’ to the end of the Ques- 
tion, in order to add the words ‘‘ the said 
Resolution be re-committed.”” 

Question proposed, “* That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

Tur CHANCELLOR or Taz EXCHE- 
QUER said, there were one or two points 
he really did not understaud in the hon, and 
learned Gentleman’s speech ; for, having 
made a pathetic appeal in the interest, of 
the poor man as the principal consumer of 
beer, he (Sir FitzRoy Kelly) had strangely 
enough from that fact deduced an argu- 
ment in favour of raising the duty payable 
on the material from which beer was ma- 
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pufactured. Then another observation to 
which he had failed to discover the key 
was, that this was a question totally un- 
important to the maltsters, not only of 
France, but of every other country abroad, 
and yet was at the same time of vital 
importance to English maltsters. For he 
eould not understand how it was unimpor- 
tant to those abroad unless their importa- 
tions were few or none at all, which was 
really the fact ; and, if so, it was impos- 
sible to show how it could affect the in- 
terests of the English maltsters. With 
respect to the French Treaty, the question 
lay in a very narrow compass. Ile appre- 
hended that malt came distinetly within 
the treaty. At the same time it was open 
to the House of Commons to discuss the 
question raised by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, provided they discussed it with 
reference exclusively to that addition which 
ought to be made to the import duty on 
account of Excise charges in this country. 
It was perfectly natural the hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman should feel an interest in a 
question like this, which was so important 
to his constitueats; but he (the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer) believed that the malt- 
sters of England were of opinion that they 
had nothing to dread from foreign compe- 
tition. The trade was indigenous to this 
country; it was conducted on a large scale, 
with great skill and large capital; it was 
one thoroughly familiar to the habits of the 
people; and he did not believe that under 
any circumstances we should import any 
considerable quantity of malt from abroad. 
They had rather to satisfy the dictates of 
equity and justice in adjusting this duty, 
than to provide for any new considerations 
of trade. But he also believed that the malt- 
sters were perfectly satisfied with the ar- 
rangement which the Government had made, 
and which the Committee had adopted. Of 
course he entertained the highest respect 
for the hon. and learned Gentleman, and 
admitted that he had large opportunities, 
considering the extent to which his consti- 
tuents were interested in this trade, of ob- 
taining information with respect to the va- 
rious details involved in a discussion such 
asthe present. But it should be borne in 
mind that Her Majesty’s Government had 
still larger and more extensive opportuni- 
ties of gaining such information. His hon. 
and learned Friend seemed to pride himself 
on an erroneous position when he took into 
his computation of the price at which the 
British maltster could bring his commodity 
to market as compared with the foreigner, 
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and when he appeared to leave it to the 
House to draw the conclusion that the dif. 
ference of 5s. a quarter was a difference 
whieh they were bound to make good in 
the way of a surtax. If that were what 
he intended, he need hardly point out that 
it would be a revival of the doctrine of 
protection in its purest form; and if it were 
not what he intended, he was at a loss to 
conceive in what way that part of the ar- 
gument was at all relative to the question. 
They had nothing whatever to do with the 
price at which the foreigner could get his 
barley, with the cost of manufacture, or 
with the carriage; they had only to con- 
sider what proportion of the cost to the 
British producer was due to the imposition 
of the Excise duty. He must, however, 
criticise the figures of his hon. and learn- 
ed Friend when he said that there was 
greater charge for manufacture and for 
cost of carriage to the British maltster ; 
that the foreigner could bring his malt 
into the market in this country at ls. a 
quarter less than the Englishman who re- 
sided in this country. He (the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer) had thought that this 
country was celebrated at least for facility 
of carriage. The question, however, be- 
fore the House did not admit of taking 
these elements into consideration, and, after 
having heard his hon. and learaed Friend, 
he deprecated the further prosecution of 
this discussion in the interest of the British 
maltster, for he felt certain that if, under 
the influence, perhaps, of patriotic and cre- 
ditable motives, the Government had com- 
mitted an error, that error had been in ask- 
ing Parliament to grant, under the name 
of surtax, a larger sum than the British 
maltster would be in strictness entitled to. 
If his hon. and learned Friend had been 
arguing the case against the British malt- 
ster, he should totally despair of convincing 
him that the Britis maltster had a claim 
to a surtax of anything like the amount 
that had been named. The elements to 
be taken into consideration were simple. 
There was the question how far the ls. 
duty on foreign barley could be said to 
enhance the price of British barley. There 
was the question what advantage the British 
maltster was entitled to on account of the 
privilege of bonding possessed by the fo- 
reign importer; and the third and only 
other element on which they were justified 
in giving this surtax was, what was the 
positive cost to the maltster in England of 
the Excise regulations imposed for the ne- 
cessary security of the revenue. He did 
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not think that they could enter on the dis- 
advantage to the maltster of making his 
malt in six months to be consumed in 
twelve months, for it was not a conse- 
quence of the Excise duty that it regu- 
lated the seasons of the year. As to al- 
Jowance on account of bonding, if the 
average length of bonding were taken at 
six months, and 5 per cent were allowed 
upon the duty for that time, there would 
be got no more towards the surtax than 6d. 
a quarter. If he were to assume that the 
duty on foreign barley added 1s. a quarter 
of cost to the maltster—though this was 
undoubtedly beyond the truth—there would 
be altogether no more than 1s. 6d. towards 
the surtax. As to the Excise regulations, 
how did that matter stand? The surtax 
was nearly 3s. 4d.; and ls. 6d. having 
been accounted for there remained 1s. 10d. 
not accounted for. His hon. and learned 
Friend only stated the difference of manu- 
facture between the Englishman and the 
foreigner at 2s. a quarter, and ls. 10d. a 
quarter was allowed es surtax. His hon. 
and learned Friend, however, he was sure, 
would not think of saying that nearly the 
whole of this 2s. was due to the Excise 
duty. The truth was that in dealing with 
the French Government on the question of 
malt, they had done that which they could 
not have done in the case of spirits; they 
could not have sustained a surtax so con- 
siderable as that which they proposed. 
If the case of the British distiller were 
examined it would be seen how rigidly the 
Government had dealt with it on every 
point—how they had weighed in gold scales 
every statement the distiller made, how 
they had tested every item brought for- 
ward to make a surtax; and the maltster 
upon this examination would have very 
good reason to be satisfied with his posi- 
tion. The distiller paid the duty, and lay 
out of it for a very considerable time, so 
that the advantage to the maker of foreign 
brandy on this head was considerable, be- 
cause he could bond. They had, as he 
had said, made the case more favourable to 
the British maltster than they could have 
done if they had an antagonist to satisfy 
upon the matter. 

Mason WINDSOR PARKER could 
assure the House that if the British malt- 
sters were satisfied the British farmers 
were anything but satisfied with the exist- 
ing arrangements. They considered that 
they should share more fully the advan- 
tages of free trade, for they considered that 
the present tax fettered them in their trade. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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It fettered them in supplying their la. 
bourers with a beverage which enabled 
them to compete in labour with the fo. 
reigner, and it fettered them in competing 
with the foreigner in fatting cattle. He 
believed that there were more than 400 
petitions before the House complaining of 
the Treaty with France, and the way in 
which it had been carried out. They 
complained that in reducing the duty on 
wine no consideration was shown to the 
maltsters of this country. This question 
affected the great body of the people, who 
consumed beer, and he considered that he 
was pleading the cause of the man 
“Who rising sees his work begun, 
And ends it with the setting sun.” 

To such men beer was a necessary of life, 
The country generally felt that the days 
of the malt tax were numbered, and there 
were many who would take every opportu- 
nity to enforce the abolition of the tax. 

Mr. BASS felt that the House would 
hardly bear with the discussion of this sub- 
ject at length, or it would not be difficult 
to show that the maltsters and brewers had 
received rather hard measure at the hands 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. He 
had reduced the duty on every article that 
could compete with malt, and at the same 
time increased the tax on malt. The con- 
traction of the credit was itself a very 
great drawback to the trade, and made a 
difference against his trade alone of £1,800 
a year. Nothing could be more obvious to 
the negotiator, when he was reducing the 
duty on wine, to consider what articles were 
likely to be affected by that, and to make 
the best bargain he could on their behalf. 
But it did not appear that Mr. Cobden ever 
named the subject of beer to the French 
Government, though it was notorious that 
they would have made concessions on the 
subject in consideration of the competition 
that would be introduced by the admission 
of French wines. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer underrated the difficulties with 
which the British maltster would have to 
contend in competition with the foreigner. 
The average price of barley during the last 
thirty-three years had been 33s. per quarter 
and the duty 21s. 8d. In many instances, 
including restrictions and the advantage 
taken by the Excise, the duty was brought 
up to 22s. 4d. per quarter. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had left this out of 
sight. The foreigner, who paid his own 
duty on his malt, could conduct his busi- 
ness with a capital of 33s., while the British 
maltster had to pay 22s. in addition, and 
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the foreigner would thus be enabled to do 
as large a business with £33,000 of capital 
as the British maltster could with £55,000, 
and ls, additional duty would make no 
adequate compensation for want of capi- 
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tal. It was said that we never imported | 
foreign malt; but the fact was that we, 


were daily importing barley from Ham-| ment in our criminal law. 
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Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL rose to 
move the discharge of the Order for going 
into Committee on the group of measures 
of which this was one. They had been 
prepared with great care and deliberation ; 
they were in themselves unobjectionable, 
and would effect a considerable improve- 
At the same 


burgh for malting, and he had that night | time the period of the Session at which 
sent a gentleman over there for the pur-| these Bills were received from the other 
pose. Malt-houses and labour could be got | House, and the state of public business, 


as cheap at Hamburgh as here, and doubt- 


less British maltsters would now be led to | them. 


establish malt-houses abroad, where they 
could carry on their operations free from 
Excise restrictions, and so this country 
would be deprived of the advantage its 
manufacture gave to the employment of a 
great amount of labour. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer made a comparison be- 
tween the maltster and distiller. The latter 
paid his duty before he sold his spirit ; but 
it was six weeks before the maltster could 
put his stock into consumption, and it 
must be considered that malt must be made 
at the end of March for consumption until 
far into December, so we paid our duties 
six months before our malts were con- 
sumed, while the foreigner kept his at 


home or in warehouse until it was required 
for consumption in England. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer ought to allow maltsters 
to make their malt in bond, and so put 
them on a footing with the foreign malt- 
ster, and he had miscalculated if he thought 
the trade would not receive a great ex- 


tension abroad. He had seen foreign 
malt within the last few weeks that would 
bear comparison with any English malt. 
Many maltsters were apprehensive of the 
measure, and were persuaded that malt 
would be made abroad for a large portion 
of the London trade. It could only affect 
his business by bringing the foreigners to 
compete with him for barley in their own 
markets, 

Question put, 

The House divided:—Ayes 86; Noes 
49: Majority 37. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Massgy, Mr. CHANCELLOR of the Excue- 
QUER, and Mr. Laine. 


THE STATUTE CRIMINAL LAW CON- 
SOLIDATION BILLS. 
WITHDRAWAL OF THE BILLS. 

On Order of the Day for the House to 
be put into a Committee on the Offences 
Against the Person Bill, 





rendered it impossible to proceed with 
It would be undesirable to pass 
one or two of these Bills, and it was quite 
obvious that to attempt to consider them 
all in Committee would be an inexcusable 
consumption of valuable time. It was the 
intention of the Government to bring them 
forward early in the ensuing Session in 
this House, and it would then be for the 
House to determine whether they should 
receive consideration in Committee of the 
Whole House or in a Select Committee. 
He therefore moved that the Order for 
going into Committee be discharged. 

Mr. EDWIN JAMES expressed his 
astonishment at the statement of the So- 
licitor General after the statement yester- 
day by the Attorney General of the in- 
tention of the Government to proceed with 
these Bills in the present Session. Thou- 
sands of pounds had been expended on the 
Statute Law Commission, and it would 
be a disappointment to the public to find 
that the announcement in Her Majesty’s 
Speech, that the criminal law would be 
amended, would not be realized. 

Sin FITZROY KELLY also expressed 
his disappointment and regret at hearing 
that those Bills were to be abandoned this 
Session. He, however, hoped that they 
would be re-introduced early next Session, 
for he looked upon them as calculated to 
make a great improvement in the criminal 
law. 

Mr. MALINS likewise expressed his 
sorrow at the necessity which existed for 
the withdrawal of those Bills. He trusted 
that they would not have the same farce 
enacted in regard to those Bills next Ses- 
sion as had been performed this Session. 
They had involved an immense expense of 
money and time, and it was not creditable 
to the Government to keep them so long 
on the Paper, if they did not see something 
like a certainty of passing them into a law. 
He thought it would be desirable to refer 
the Bills to a Select Committee up stairs. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, that it 
was with great regret the Government had 
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concurred in the Motien which had just 
been made. He was in hopes until very 
lately that the Ilouse would be induced to 
take these Bills, trusting to the labours of 
the Lords’ Committee and the Statute Law 
Commission. But there did not appear to 
be any inclination to adopt that course. 
On looking more attentively to the Bills 
he found that, although generally they 
were Consolidation Bills, there were alera- 
tions in the law proposed which would re- 
quire separate consideration. It wasobvious 
that at that period of the Session Bills of 
this length could not be got through in a 
satisfactory manner, and there appeared 
to be no alternative but to postpone them 
until the next Session of Parliament. Whe- 
ther they should be referred to a Select 
Committee to perform the same functions 
which had been performed by the Lords’ 
Committee, or whether the House would 
find time to dispose of them in Committee 
of the Whole House, remained to be con- 
sidered, but the Government had no in- 
tention of abandoning the principle of con- 
solidation. He thought it of the utmost 
importance that a matter upon which a 
great amount of money, time, and labour 
had been expended should be brought to 
some result, but, having determined to 
withdraw the Bills, he thought the Govern- 
ment had done right to announce their 
decision as soon as possible to the House. 

Mr. DEEDES thought it would be ad- 
visable for the Government to take up such 
measures at the earliest possible period of 
the Session in order to give them a fair 
chance of being passed into a law. 

Order discharged. 

Bill withdrawn. 


House adjourned at a Quarter 
after One o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, August 8, 1860. 


Minvres.] Puszric Brrus.—1° Conjugal Rights 
(Scotland) ; New Zealand ; Customs (No. 2). 


UNION OF BENEFICES BILL. 
COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee. 

Clause 1 (Contiguous Benefices in a City, 
Town, or Borough may be united). 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he really 
could not suffer the Bill to be proceeded 
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with without expressing a hope that the 
clauses would not be got through with 
such rapidity as those of other recent Bills. 
He saw no one on the Treasury bench who 
had charge of the Bill, and therefore he 
felt disposed to move that the Chairman 
report progress and ask leave to sit again, 

Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE said, he had 
charge of the Bill, and was prepared to 
answer any objection which might be 
made to particular portions of it. The 
Bill had undergone considerable discussion 
in the other House, and he was not aware 
that there was any objection to its prin- 
ciple, which, indeed, had already been 
sanctioned by Parliament. An Act was 
passed five years before with a similar 
object, but it would expire in a few weeks, 
and in fact, owing to certain restrictions 
which were introduced into it, had never 
been operative. The Bill before the Com- 
mittee was one of considerable import- 
ance, and he trusted the Committee would 
not assent to the somewhat unreasonable 
proposition of the hon. Member for De- 
vizes. 

Mr. JOHN LOCKE said, he agreed with 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Bouverie) 
that the Bill was one of considerable im- 
portance, for it swept away twenty or 
thirty churches in the City of London, and 
proposed to remove the bones of the de- 
ceased. Nobody on the Ministerial bench 
seemed to know or care anything about it; 
the Members for the City, some of whom 
he observed in their places, declined to 
speak upon it, and it was left to the right 
hon. Member for Kilmarnock to declare 
himself the author of it. [Mr. E. P. 
Bovvertz.—I am not the author of the 
Bill.] He wished to know, then, who 
was the author of it. It had been intro- 
duced into that House under the most pe- 
culiar and extraordinary circumstances. 
It did not apply in any way to Kilmar- 
nock. The statement that there were too 
many churches in the City of London must 
be taken cum grano. If clergymen were 
appointed who could not preach, of course 
people would not go to hear them, but he 
saw no reason why, if popular preachers 
were put into the City churches, those 
churches should not be attended by the in- 
habitants of the Tower Hamlets and other 
adjoining districts. The proposition now 
was that all the churches in the City 
should be taken down. [Mr. E. P. Bov- 
vERIE.—No, not all.] Not all, certainly; 
the right hon. Gentleman would probably 
leave St. Paul’s, but the House had no 
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pledge that such a church as St. Stephen’s 
Walbrook, was not to be pulled down. 

Mr. E. P. Bovvertr.—No church can be 
taken down without the assent of the in- 
habitants.] The assent of the inhabitants 
might be obtained for the destruction of 
all the churches in the City. He was pre- 

red, however, to discuss the clauses of 
the Bill; he only regretted that it should 
have been introduced under such peculiar 
, and extraordinary circumstances. 

Mr. CRAWFORD said, that the Bill 
had been brought into the House of Lords 
by the Bishop of London, and when sent 
down to that House had been put into the 
hands of the right hon. Member for Kil- 
marnock. Surely then it would be most 
ungracious if he were to come forward to 
take the conduct of the Bill out of the 
hands of the right hon. Gentleman. There 
were five cities to which the Bill applied, 
and there was no special reason why it 
should be placed in the care of a Metro- 
politan Member. He hoped, then, the 
House would go on with the discussion on 
the merits of the Bill. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he regretted that 
the right hon. Member for Kilmarnock had 
not introduced the Bill to the notice of the 
House with some observations explanatory 
of its object. There could be no doubt 
that the Bill had been brought forward by 
the Bishop of London for the purpose of 
promoting the interests of religion in the 
Metroplis, and that the right hon. Gentle- 
man had taken charge of it in his quasi- 
official capacity as one of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners. Indeed, he thought it ra- 
ther to the advantage of the Bill that it 
had not been entrusted to a Metropolitan 
Member, as it might have been alleged that 
he was influenced by local considerations. 
The House was aware that most of the 
City churches were destroyed in the Great 
Fire of London. The House of Commons 
of that day, in considering how they could 
be restored, did not feel itself trammelled 
by the question whether or not the bones 
of persons buried 100 years before should 
be Temoved, but entered at once into an 
enlightened examination of the whole 
matter, and passed statutes to meet the 
exigencies of the case. It granted a tax 
upon all the coals consumed in and around 
the Metropolis, and the funds thence de- 
nived were appropriated to the erection 
and endowment of new churches in pa- 
Tishes set out for the convenience of the 
inhabitants. Since then the character of 
the City had entirely changed. Parishes 
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then inhabited by merchants and those 
whom they employed, had become deserted. 
Business was conducted in them on week 
days, but the houses,or rather offices, were 
not occupied at all on Sundays. The peo- 
ple employed in the City, dwelling in other 
parts of the town, naturally attended the 
churches in the places where they resided. 
and the churches in the City were quite 
useless. In many cases the congregation 
on a Sunday did not number more than ten 
individuals; sometimes it was reduced to 
the clergyman and the official staff of the 
church. But a considerable revenue was 
enjoyed by the clergyman and staff, and 
thus a great deal of money, time, and re- 
ligious effort was wasted upon the air, 
serving no useful purpose whatever. The 
state of things he had described had been 
going on increasing from year to year, be- 
coming more and more aggravated, until 
at last the late Bishop of London, seeing 
in the City a number of empty churches, 
and well-paid clergymen performing little 
or no duty, thought that an excellent ar- 
rangement would be made if those incum- 
bents and their churches could be removed 
to the districts inhabited by the persons 
employed in the City on week days. Ac- 
cordingly, the right rev. Prelate introduced 
a Bill for making the City churches and 
their large revenues really available for 
the purposes of religion, instead of serving 
merely as sinecure preferments. ‘ihe Bill 
passed both Houses, and became law, but 
unfortunately it was not a workable mea- 
sure, and would expire in the present 
month. Some time ago the Metropolitan 
clergy appointed a Committee of their own 
body to consider the subject, and that 
Committee, after a long and careful exami- 
nation, unanimously admitted that the 
present state of things was injurious to the 
interests of religion, and recommended 
that some change should be made. The 
result was that they made a report to the 
Bishop of London, containing various sug- 
gestions. These not being altogether ap- 
proved, the matter was reconsidered, and 
a further report, being a great improve- 
ment on the first, was presented. ‘The 
subject was thus distinctly brought under 
the notice of the Bishop of Londor, and of 
all in the Metropolis who took an interest 
in the subject, and he believed that there 
was an uninamity of opinion that the pre- 
sent state of things was most injurious and 
objectionable. Therefore the only question 
remaining was how could a remedy be best 
applied to the existing grievances, and 
G 
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abuse. Some objection was taken to the 
removal of the bones of the buried, but he 
hoped the Houae would be rational enough 
to prefer the souls of the living to the 
bones of the dead. Was it to go forth that 
the House would not permit the removal 
of churches and churchyards in order to 
promote the interests of religion, but 
would assent to their removal in order 
to aid some commercial project? It was 
most desirable for the real interest of the 
Church that the resources of the Church 
should be available for the benefit of the 
poor, and not merely for the advantage 
of some gentlemen coming from the Uni- 
versities and put into these sinecure liv- 
ings for the sake of the income. 

Mr. Atperman CUBITT said, that a 
few years back it was thought desirable 
by four or five parishes in the City of 
London that a union should be effected 
whereby some churches might be removed, 
and especially one which constituted a 
great obstruction to the traffic. The pa- 
rishes memorialized the Bishop of London, 
who appointed a commission to investi- 
gate the matter. The commission experi- 


enced obstacles which could only be re- 


moved by an application to Parliament for 
further powers, and this led to the intro- 
duction of the present Bill. It was ob- 
vious that there were more churches than 
were required by the thin population re- 
maining in the City on Sundays. Four 
churches stood within an area not larger 
than Belgrave Square, and within a space 
of little more than half a square mile there 
were fifty-eight churches. 

Mr. HUBBARD observed, that the 
hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. 
Ayrton), had described the present Bill as 
the successor of the Bill of 1855; but it 
ought rather to have been described as the 
successor of the Bill of 1854, which was 
rejected on account of the arbitrary powers 
it would have conferred. He was strongly 
interested in the subject, and in 1854 he 
took a very active part out of the House 
in opposing the Bill. The feeling against 
the Bill of 1854 was almost universal, and 
yet the measure before the Committee 
contained the same large powers. Though it 
was said that the principle of the Bill had 
been admitted on the second reading, yet 
it must be recollected that the second read- 
ing was passed at so late a period as a 
quarter to one o’clock, and in such a hur- 
ried manner that he was not at first aware 
that the second reading had been agreed 
to. The principle of the Bill required 

Mr. Ayrton 
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more explanation than the House had yet 
been favoured with. If the object was to 
deal with a specific case, why was a Bill 
with such large prospective powers brought 
in? Why was it not limited to the parti. 
cular group of parishes referred to 
the hon. Member (Alderman Cubitt)? If 
that had been done, the House would have 
had an opportunity of seeing how the 
measure worked, and might afterwards 
have agreed to a more general measure, 
But at present the House was in the dark 
on the subject. He did not deny that 
there were in the City of London more 
churches than were wanted; but, as a de- 
sire to promote the interests of religion 
was professed, he would make it a stipula- 
tion that if a church were pulled down in 
the City of London another should be built 
up somewhere else. Admitting that some- 
thing ought to be done, he thought that 
the present measure went in its magnitude 
beyond the necessity of the case; and, as 
for agreeing to the Bill on credit, because 
it had passed the House of Lords, he must 
say that, knowing that the attendance of 
the Peers was sometimes very thin, he had 
not entire faith in Bills coming from that 
assembly. 

Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE explained that 
the reason why he made no statement on 
the second reading of the Bill was because 
he desired to save time, thinking that 
what hon. Members chiefly desired was to 
discuss the details in Committee. None of 
the Amendments which had been given 
notice of up to that time were hostile to the 
principle of the Bill, and therefore he na- 
turally concluded that there was no objec- 
tion to the principle. Nearly the whole of 
those Amendments he had adopted. Even 
now he was satisfied that on the part of those 
who knew the object of the Bill there could 
be no substantial opposition. It was unde- 
niable that there was a plethora of churches 
in the City of London, there being there 
fifty churches to a population of about 
50,000, while in other parts of the Metropo- 
lis there was an enormous population with- 
out adequate provision for spiritual i- 
struction and divine worship. What could 
be a more natural conclusion than that 
the means of spiritual instruction and the 
churches should be taken from the spot 
where they were not wanted and placed 
where they were wanted? The attendance 
at some of the City churches did not ex- 
ceed twenty or thirty persons, including 
the parochial schools. Indeed, many of 
these parishes might be said to have m0 
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population at all on Sundays, the dwelling- 
houses being now turned into warehouses. 
In four of the large parishes immediately 
adjoining the City, Shoreditch, White- 
chapel, Clerkenwell and St. Lukes, with 
an aggregate population of 307,000, there 
were only twenty-nine churches. In the 
City there was more than one Church for 
every 1,000 inhabitants, while in the four 
parishes he had named, there was not one 
church for every 10,000 persons. In the 
report of the Commission upon the Divi- 
sion of Parishes which had investigated 
this subject, the removal of a number of 
churches in the City of London was re- 
commended. The case for the Bill, or for 
some such Bill, was unanswerable, though 
the details might require consideration, 
and he would promise to endeavour to meet 
all suggestions in a fair spirit. 

Sm WILLIAM JOLLIFFE said, he 
was not opposed to the principle of the 
Bill, because he had long believed some 
such measure to be necessary, but he ob- 
jected to the manner in which other places 
than London were attempted to be dealt 
with. He thought the 3rd Clause was 


most objectionable, and had been inserted 
in order to procure for the Ecclesiastical 


Commissioners very objectionable powers 
that might afterwards be used all over the 
country. They had had ample evidence 
with respect to London, but they had been 
furnished with no reasons for including 
Exeter, Lincoln, Norwich, and the other 
places affected by the Bill. He therefore 
proposed that the Bill should be restricted 
to the Metropolis only. 

Motion negatived. 

Mr. MALINS proposed an Amendment 
to the clause, having for its object to 
limit the operation of the Bill to the Me- 
tropolis. 

Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE expressed his 
willingness to assent to the principle of 
the Amendment, and promised, after due 
consideration, to propose alterations for the 
purpose of effecting the object in view. 

Amendment withdrawn. 

Mr. HENLEY: It is understood, then, 
that the Bill is confined to the Metropolis? 

Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE: Yes. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 2 (Interpretation Clause). 

Mr. MALINS said, that as it was 
stated that the Bill was founded on the 
Report of a Commission appointed by the 
Bishop of London, the House ought to 
know the contents of that Report; because, 
if churches were to be pulled down, it 
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was desirable to be assured that the right 
churches would be pulled down. He agreed 
in the principle of the Bill, but the prin- 
ciple was one thing and the details an- 
other. It was essential that whatever was 
done should be well done. If a measure 
was introduced into that House so crudely 
considered that its promoters were ob- 
liged to exclude from its operation certain 
places (four in number) which were ori- 
ginally included in the measure, what 
confidence could there be that the pro- 
moters were right with respect to the par- 
ticular course to be taken in the fifth place 
still retained in the Bill? To the prin- 
ciple of the Bill, when well carried out, 
he would give his cordial support, but he 
would not be driven into passing a Bill 
at the end of the Session without due con- 
sideration. It was true that the Bill had 
come down from the House of Lords, but 
he knew by experience that sometimes the 
crudest measures came down from that as- 
sembly; and he was told that the present 
Bill was almost smuggled through the House 
of Lords. He moved that the Chairman 
leave the chair. 

Mr. AYRTON observed that the re- 
marks of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
were very inconsistent, for while approv- 
ing the principle of the Bill, he objected 
to the measure on the ground that there 
was no scheme before the House; and yet 
the Bill proceeded on the principle that 
there could be no scheme at present, be- 
cause the union of benefices could not be 
effected until after the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners had reported to the Queen in 
Council. The Bill gave an opportunity 
for everybody interested to be heard, al- 
lowing nothing to be done till after ample 
discussion, and he therefore hoped the Com- 
mittee would proceed to a consideration of 
the clauses. 

Mr. CRAWFORD pointed out that 
the Bill proposed no specific scheme, but 
merely empowered the Bishop to appoint 
a commission, by whom a scheme would 
be propounded for the consideration and 
approval of Her Majesty in Council. Every 
precaution had been taken that the inter- 
ests of all parties should be duly protected. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he could not agree 
that all parties had full power to be heard. 
The Bishop without communication with 
any one but his own mere will, could issue 
a commission, which was to be composed of 
three ecclesiastics, and two laymen. The 
ecclesiastics were to be appointed, one by 
the Dean of the Church, two by the Bishop, 
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and the laymen by the Corporation, but! Mr. BOUVERIE said, that he could 
the inhabitants of the parishes, who were | only give his individual opinion that spi- 
the persons most affected, were not repre- | ritual destitution meant the absence of 
sented at all. He did not see that provi- | provision for religious instruction of any 
sion was made for giving notice to any- | kind. 
body but the churchwardens. Plainly} Mr. HADFIELD asked whether it was 
there ought to be some notice given to the to be considered that where there were 
inhabitants. ; such clergymen as Mr. Binney, who drew 
Srr GEORGE LEWIS said, the Motion | large congregations, spiritual destitution 
before the House was equivalent to the | existed? He supposed the Bishop would 
rejection of the Bill, and until the ques-j| consider there was spiritual destitution 
tion was settled he thought it unnecessary ' where there were no churches. The Dis- 
to enter on the examination of particular | senters, who were the majority of the peo- 
clauses. He suggested, therefore, that} ple, were, so far as religious teaching was 
the Committee should at once decide whe- | concerned, entirely ignored. 
ther the Bill should be proceeded with.| Sm MORTON PETO said, he thought 
It was now settled that the measure shouid | there should be some check upon the action 
be limited only to the Metropolis, and | of the Bishop, because, although there were 
should not extend to other places; and| members of the episcopal bench in whom 
it was further proposed that no attempt|he shonld have every confidence, even 
should be made in Committee to devise a} members of the Establishment must feel 
scheme, but that a machinery should be| that that could not be said of other Pre- 
created by which a scheme with regard to | lates. 
any particular parish should be submitted; Mar. E. P. BOUVERIE said, there were 
to the Queen in Council, and, if approved | ample safeguards in the Bill, in the in- 
should ultimately have the effect of law by | quiry to be instituted by the Commission, 
means of an order in Council. the scheme which they would draw up, 
Mr. MALINS said, he did not wish] and the assent of the Queen in Council, 
needlessly to obstruct the busincss of the} which was necessary before the scheme 
House, but if he received support he should | could be acted upon. 
divide on his Motion. Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, he would 
Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, he| remind the hon. Member for Sheffield (Mr. 
thought the House had already decided | Hadfield) that the Bill did not relate to 
on the principle of the Bill, and he hoped, | the building of churches, but to the re- 
therefore, his hon. and learned Friend} moval of churches. If the chapels were as 
would not press his Motion. full as was described, it was the more ne- 
Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH objected to|cessary that other accommodation should 
the machinery of the Bill, which he com- | be provided. 
pared to a Reform Bill containing a gene-| Mr. JOHN LOCKE said, he thought it 
ral disfranchisement clause, but no sche- | was a strange plan to provide for spiritual 
dule of disfranchisement. destitution by pulling down churches. 
Srz JAMES GRAHAM said, that time} Surely some attempt might have been 
was very precious, and he was convinced/ made by the Bishop to find clergymen 
that they would save time by deciding} whose preaching would attract congrega- 
whether the Bill should proceed or not.| tions to the churches. If Mr. Spurgeon 
He hoped the Committee would deter-|at Exeter Hall, and Church ministers at 
mine on proceeding with the Bill. St. Paul’s attracted full congregations, why 
Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘ That} should not these City churches be also 
the Chairman do now leave the Chair.” | filled? 
The Committee divided: — Ayes 16; Mr. Autperman CUBITT said, the 


Noes 76: Majority 60. Bishop of London had spoken to him upon 
Clause agreed to; as were also Clauses} the subject of the neglected churches in 
3 to 6. the City, and had said that if the right 


Clause 7 (Bishop to prepare and trans-|men were in the churches there would 
mit Proposals for a Scheme to Church-}soon be full congregations. But there were 
wardens and Vestry). 58 churches, and it would be impossible 

Mrz. HADFIELD said, he wanted to| to find 58 Spurgeons to fill them. 
know what was meant by “ spiritual des-| Mr. JOHN LOCKE rejoined, that not 
titution,” as the words were used in the|50 merely, but 500 clergymen of the 
Church of England could be found, whose 
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ministrations would bring full congrega- 
tions. The churches at the same time 
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and indeed it would be quite chimerical to 
expect that there should be 58 popular 
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should be made less dismal, and the vast | preachers in the City. The result was, that 


enclosed pews which disfigured them should 
be removed. 

Lonv JOHN MANNERS said, he agreed 
with the hon. and learned Member for 
Southwark in disliking the enclosed pews 
in the City churches, and he had intended 
to propose an Amendment to get rid of 
them, to which he believed there would 
be no opposition on the part of those who 
had the management of the Bill. 


Mr. AYRTON was informed that, so | 


far from the Dissenting chapels in the City 
being thronged the fact was just the re- 
verse; that those chapels had been subject 
to the same influence as had affected the 
City churches. Although two Dissenting 
chapels, the pulpits of which were occu- 
pied by distinguished men, were fully 
attended, yet many others had been aban- 
doned and turned into warehouses, in con- 
sequence of the falling off of the congre- 
gation. 

Sir MORTON PETO said, he could give 
the most unqualified contradiction to the 
statement of the hon. Member. No man 
knew more of the Dissenting chapels in 
the City than he did, and he could state 
that there was no instance of a chapel 
having been closed, except for the purpose 
of building a larger one. The Church of 
England ought to feel that when her clergy 
did not draw a congregation that there 
was something wrong; and he was certain 
that if zealous men were appointed to the 
City churches there would be no necessity 
for pulling them down. If the Church, 
however, must give up those churches, he 
wished they would hand them over to the 
Dissenters, who would soon show what 
use could be made of them. 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, there ap- 
peared an irresistible tendency on the part 
of the Committee to renew the discussion 
upon the principle of the measure. There 
might be chapels in the City where popu- 
lar preachers attracted large congregations, 
but the Committee must take things as they 
found them. The population of the City 
was 55,000, and there were 58 churches, 
4 proportion very different to that which 
existed in other parts of the; Metropolis. 
Where, as in the City, the patronage was 
exercised by various persons, they would 
exercise it according to the various mo- 
tives which operated in such cases. No 
doubt, the appointments thus made did 
not invariably produce popular preachers, 








the City churches were, for the most part, 
nearly empty, and that was a state of 
things which this Bill was intended to 
remedy. 

Mr. AtpErman COPELAND said, he 
quite agreed that something ought to be 
done, but doubted whether the subject 
could be properly considered at that late 
period of the Session. He did not approve 
the matter being left entirely to the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners. 

Mr. HANKEY said, he owned a house 
in one of the City parishes, in which, be- 
ing let out for offices, no one lived. There 
were about 100 other houses in that parish, 
and many of them were in the same po- 
sition. There was an excellent church, 
but there being no residents, it was always 
nearly empty. He thought in such cases 
the church should be removed from where 
it was not wanted to a place where it was 
needed. 

Clause agreed to, as was also Clause 8. 

Clause 9 (What the Commissioners shall 
insert in the Scheme). 

Lorv JOHN MANNERS expressed his 
disapproval of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners as the body to whom the manage 
ment of unions under the Bill was to be 
entrusted. If the ultimate power must 
be invested in some body, he should pre- 
fer the Governors of Queen Anne’s Bounty, 
and he should move to substitute that body 
for the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 

Mr. EF. P. BOUVERIE opposed the 
Amendment, contending that the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners discharged their 
onerous duties in a very satisfactory man- 
ner. He denied that the Ecclesiastical 
Commission was some frightful monster 
which was swallowing up all the property 
of the country, as was apparently imagined 
by hon. Members. On the contrary, there 
was scarcely a meeting held at which they 
had not important duties to perform by 
them in connection with the Church Build- 
ing Commission, and they were bound to 
study great economy in the appropriation 
of the funds. So far as he could see, the 
Governors of Queen Anne’s Bounty con- 
sisted only of a secretary and a couple of 
clerks—at least, all the powers of the 
association were vested in them, and he 
thought that they were a body not at all 
fitted to exercise the powers of the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners. He could assure 
the Committce that the Ecclesiastical Com- 
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missioners wanted no increase of power. 
Indeed, the duties under the Bill would be 
simply Ministerial. 

Lorv JOHN MANNERS said, the 
clause gave great powers to the Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners, as they were to 
prepare and modify each scheme. 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, that the 
scheme would be submitted to the Queen 
in Council, and the Council would have a 
power of veto. He saw no benefit in sub- 
stituting the very numerous body of the 
Governors of Queen Anne’s Bounty for the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 

Mr. SELWYN said, he should support 
the Amendment, because he considered 
vesting all the power of disposing of the 
sites and materials of churches in so limit- 
ed a body as the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners was an extension of the principle 
of centralization, which had been generally 
condemned. He would rather see that 
power vested in a local authority, such as 
a Municipal Corporation. If, however, it 
was a choice between the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners and the Governors of Queen 
Anne’s Bounty, he should support the 
Amendment of the noble Lord. 


Mr. AYRTON said, he had strong ob- 
jections to the Ecclesiastical Commission- 
ers; but they appeared to be at present 
the only persons who could properly per- 
form the functions that would be assigned 
under this Bill. 


Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he 
would prefer to substitute the Estates 
Committee of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners. 

Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE said, the func- 
tions of the Church Building Commission 
had been transferred to the Ecclesiastical 
Commission by Act of Parliament, and it 
was in that capacity, not as Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, they were to be called on 
to discharge this duty. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS observed, that 
whenever a Bill was introduced increasing 
the power and patronage of the Ecclesias- 
tical Commission, the members of that 
Commission in the House were sure to 
rise and say that such increase of power 
was the last thing they wished to have ; 
but they invariably voted for it neverthe- 
less, and he ventured to say that every 
Ecclesiastical Commissioner in the House 
would vote for the increased powers now 
proposed. A great portion of the Bill re- 
lated to matters germane to the duties of 
Queen Anne’s Bounty, and could be pro- 
perly discharged by that Board. 

Mr. E. P. Bouverie 
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Home Secretary told them that Queen 
Anne’s Bounty Commission was much too 
large; but the right hon. Member for Kil. 
marnock said it consisted of the secre 
and a couple of clerks. The Corporation 
of the City of London were members of 
the Board; and, therefore, he thought it 
would be a most fitting tribunal for the 
discharge of the functions laid down in the 
Bill. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Motion made, and Question put, “That 
the Clause stand part of the Bill.” 

The Committee divided—Ayes 78 ; Noes 
39: Majority 34. 

Clause agreed to, as was also Clause 10, 

Clause '11 (Surplus Revenue of united 
Benefice may be annexed as an Endovw- 
ment to any other Benefice in same City, 
Town, or Borough, or in the Vicinity). 

Mr. HENLEY said, he objected to the 
power given to the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners in the case of two benefices being 
joined together, and when they conceived 
that the united income was more than 
sufficient in their opinion for one benefice, 
to take away the excess of revenue alto- 
gether. He should move that the vestries 
and parishes should first be consulted on 
the matter as well as the patrons. 

Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE said, he would 
agree to the suggestion of the right hon. 
Gentleman; and the words having been 
added, 

Clause agreed to, as was also Clause 12. 

Clause 13 (Orders in Council when pub- 
lished in the Gazette and registered to 
have Force of Law). 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH moved as an 
Amendment the insertion of words to the 
effect that every scheme for the removal 
of a church should lie on the table of both 
Houses of Parliament for two calendar 
months before being carried into effect. 

Sin GEORGE LEWIS said, it was use- 
less to provide machinery for carrying out 
the objects of the Bill, and then, after all, 
provide for the interference of the House. 
The very object of such machinery was 
to obviate the necessity of Parliamentary 
interference. 

Proviso negatived. Clause agreed to. 

Clause 14 (Scheme may provide for 
Erection of new Church or Parsonage, 
Removal of old Church or Parsonage, Sale 
of Site, &c.). , 

Mr. HENLEY said, that there was 4 
provision against burial grounds being dealt 
with' under this Bill; but why burial 
grounds were to be preserved, and persons 
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buried in churches were to be dug up, he 
could not imagine. The hon. Member 
(Mr. Ayrton) had classified persons who 
had had the misfortune to die before him 
under the general head of ‘‘ bones.” He 
believed that this was a question of money 
and nothing else. It was not a case of 
necessity in which the site was wanted for 
public improvements, while by removing 
the remains of the dead they were running 
the risk of offending the feelings of a vast 
number of persons. He should move, at 
the end of the 31st line, after the word 
“site” to add the words, “‘ of any church 
in which there have been any interments 
or deposits of bones in the graves and vaults 
of the said church.” 

Tue CHAIRMAN intimated that there 
was a prior Amendment on the clause. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
that the City of London was distinguished 
by a great number of beautiful churches, 
many by Sir Christopher Wren, which 
were models of the sacred edifices required 
for the Reformed ritual. There were four 
churches more especially distinguished by 
their architectural beauty — St. Stephen, 
Walbrook ; St. Martin, Ludgate; St. Peter, 
Cornhill; and St. Swithin, Cannon Street. 
It was said that sufficient protection exist- 
ed against the destruction of these churches 
in consequence of the number of consents 
required. He, however, had no great con- 
fidence either in vestries or churchwardens, 
and was not content to run any risk about 
these churches. St. Peter, Cornhill, for 
example, stood very near St. Michael, Corn- 
hill, on which enormous sums had been 
spent for its disfigurement. The church- 
wardens said it had been expended in re- 
pairing and beautifying the church, but he 
called it barbarizing and abominating. 
They had stopped out the light from the 
windows, and filled the windows with hor- 
rible painted glass like that in the House 
of Lords. He begged, therefore, to pro- 
pose an addition to the clause, which, he 
might remark, had the sanction of the In- 
stitute of British Architects—namely, to 
insert, after the word “church,” in line 
30, Clause 14, the words “ except as here- 
inafter provided,” with the view of moving 
at the end of the clause to add— 


“Provided always that nothing in this Act 
contained shall authorize the pulling down the 
churches of St. Stephen, Walbrook; St. Martin, 
Ludgate ; St. Peter, Cornhill, and St. Swithin, 
Cannon Street ; or the towers and steeples of any 
of the churches within the City of London, and 
specified in the Schednle (B) to this Act annexed.” 


{Aveust 8, 1860} 
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Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE said, that the 
hon. Gentleman asked the House to decide 
as a Committee of Taste what churches in 
the Metropolis ought to he preserved. 
There was no necessity for i:.troducing the 
limitation and restrictions proposed by the 
hon. Gentleman, for it was not to be sup- 
posed the various persons whose consent 
was necessary to the removal of a church 
would agree to the destruction of the 
churches recited by the Amendment. More- 
over, he (Mr. E. P. Bouverie) was not sure 
that these were the four churches that 
ought to be more especially named in an 
Act of Parliament. The clause was, at all 
events, liable to the objection, that it 
seemed to infer that all the other churches 
of the Metropolis might be removed. 

Mr. NORRIS said, he objected in toto 
to the provisions of the Bill, and he would 
express a hope that the right hon. Member 
for Kilmarnock would withdraw it alto- 
gether, and try some better means of pro- 
viding for the promotion of true religion. 
It was folly to suppose that any large 
amount of money would be obtained from 
the sale of the sites of even all the fifty- 
eight Metropolitan churches proposed to be 
removed. In truth, the Bill applied a re- 
medy in the wrong direction; for if, in- 
stead of removing the churches from the 
population, something were done to im- 
prove their patronage and put in the pul- 
pits men of fervid eloquence who would 
fill the churches, it would not be necessary 
to pull them down. 

Srr GEORGE LEWIS said, that this 
Bill would have a peculiar fate if it escap- 
ed a proposal either to postpone it indefi- 
nitely, or to withdraw it for the present 
Session. If the proposal to except certain 
churches celebrated for their architectural 
excellence were adopted, the principle of 
the Bill, which left the arrangements and 
details of the churches to be removed to 
the persons named in it, would be violated. 
He agreed also with his right hon. Friend 
that to except four churches would be a 
declaration that all the other churches 
might be demolished—an opinion which 
the House ought to be careful not to ex- 

ress. 

Mr. MALINS said, he thought that the 
Committee ought to have a scheme before 
it, setting forth what parishes were to be 
united, and what churches were to be 
pulled down. The proposal that four of 
the most beautiful churches in London 
should not be destroyed was most reason- 
able. They were all agreed that there 
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were too many churches in the Metropolis, 
and that some ought to be pulled down; 
but let the Committee know which they 
were. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he 
could not seriously believe that the House 
of Commons would consent to destroy 
churches some of which were perhaps more 
unique in design and beautiful in detail 
than St. Paul’s cathedral itself. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS observed that 
he regarded his hon. Friend (Mr. C. Ben- 
tinck) in all matters relating to Gothic 
architecture as nothing but a Vandal. The 
Committee would do well, however, to 
agree to the Amendment. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE said, that 
the discussion on taste that had sprung up 
was another reason for withdrawing the 
Bill. The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Henley) was very angry with the hon. 
Member for the Tower Hamlets for speak- 
ing of the remains of deceased persons as 
“bones.” But was there not an old pro- 


verb, De mortuis nil nisi bonum? He had, 
however, as little faith in the discretion-of 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners as he had 
in that of parish churchwardens, and he 
believed they would be perfectly ready to 


pull down St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, to- 
morrow if they thought that by doing so 
they would put money into their pockets. 

Str GEORGE LEWIS said, he wished 
to remind the Committee that to refuse to 
pass this Bill on account of the lateness of 
the Session would be to give some counte- 
nance to the existence of that very unrea- 
sonable and inconvenient rule of the House 
of Lords, that they would not take any 
Bill after the 28th of July, which this 
year was likely to be about six weeks be- 
fore the end of the Session. The Com- 
mittee had agreed to the 138th Clause, 
which said that nothing should be done in 
regard to the destruction of churches with- 
out-an Order in Council. Was it likely 
that the Queen in Council would issue an 
Order for the demolition of St. Stephen’s, 
Walbrook, or any church celebrated for its 
architecture ? 

Mr. CLAY said, that no doubt it was 
improbable that the four best churches in 
the City would be pulled down, but it was 
the duty of Parliament to render it im- 
possible. 

Sir JOHN SHELLEY said, he looked 
with dread at the possibility of the demo- 
lition of these beautiful churches. The 
Bill had better be withdrawn. It ought 
to have been sent down at an earlier pe- 


Mr. Maiins 


{COMMONS} 
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riod. He felt a strong objection to the 
regulation which the other House had 
adopted relative to Bills sent up to them 
after a certain date; and the only way to 
teach their Lordships common sense would 
be to return the compliment, and to re- 
fuse to entertain Bills sent from the other 
House after a certain day. 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, he would 
remind the hon. Gentleman that the Bill 
was sent down from the other House on 
the 18th of June. 

Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE said, he had 
wondered what had made his hon. Friend 
(Mr. B. Osborne) interfere in this Bill, 
but when he heard his joke his surprise 
was at an end. It was only just and 
courteous to the distinguished Prelate who 
was labouring so zealously for the welfare 
of his diocese to go on with this Bill. He 
wa ready to accept the Amendment. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he would then pro- 
pose the addition to the clause he had re- 
ferred, to. 

Mr. CLAY remarked that the provisions 
of the Bill did not give power to persons 
to remove the coffins of their deceased re- 
latives. 

Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE said, he intended 
to deal with that question in a subsequent 
clause. He believed, however, there was 
not a single church in the City in which 
some interment within the walls had not 
taken place. The Amendment of the right 
hon. Member for Oxfordshire would, there- 
fore, prohibit the pulling down of any one 
of the existing churches. 

Mr. HENLEY explained that the ob- 
ject of his Amendment was to prevent the 
sale of the site where there were graves 
or vaults under the church; he did not 
object to the church itself being taken 
down, if necessary. He simply desired 
that they should not desecrate the graves 
where the dead reposed by digging up 
their remains. 

Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE said, that the 
sale of the sites was an essential element 
in the scheme, as it would form one of the 
sources from which funds would be ob- 
tained. He could see no breach of decorum 
or irreverence in the sale of the sites. 
Provision for the spiritual wants of the 
living far transcended any sentimental 
feeling as to the remains of the dead. The 
Bill provided for the careful and decorous 
removal of the remains of persons buried 
in any of the sites which were to be sold 
to some other destination, and he was sut- 
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prised that a man of plain common sense, 
like the right hon. Gentleman, should allow 
a mere sentimental feeling to run away 
with him. 

Mr. CLAY said, he must protest against 
the light manner in which the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Bouverie) treated the ques- 
tion, though he would admit there would 
be less force in the objection to the Bill if 
it contained some distinct provision for 
the decent and proper interment of those 
bodies which might be removed. He spoke 
with some interest in the matter, because 
his father and mother and all his ancestors 
were buried under the site of one of these 
churches. 

Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE said, that in 
Clause 16 he proposed to insert words 
giving the friends of the deceased power 
to remove their remains to any place they 
thought proper, at the expense of the 
fund 


Sm MORTON PETO said, he thought 
that the provision which he intended to 
propose, and by which an opportunity 
would be given to Dissenting denomina- 
tions to purchase the buildings abandoned 
by the church, would prevent the desecra- 
tion which the right hon, Gentleman (Mr. 
Henley) apprehended. 

Mr. HENLEY said, that what the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Bouverie) was pleased 
to call a mere sentimental feeling was 
shared by the great bulk of the people of 
this country, from the highest to the 
lowest. A very large proportion of the 
population elected to be buried in conse- 
crated ground because they believed their 
remains would be less likely to be dis- 
turbed there than anywhere else. ‘The 
shock which the sale of the sites would 
give to the feelings of many people would 
do more harm than the money they would 
get by the sale of the sites would do good. 
The Bill did not interfere with the burial- 
grounds, but that was only because there 
were sanitary reasons for not disturbing 
the mass of bodies which were there inter- 
red; and because they could not get hold 
of the larger areas they seized upon the 
smaller ones—the sites of the churches, 
and for the sake of a little more money 
scattered the remains which were buried 
there. 

Mr. HADFIELD repudiated the idea of 
one spot. being more sacred than another. 
What did the act of consecration signify ? 
He knew a case where it was effected by a 
stroke of the pen in one hand, while the 
other held a riding-whip. 


{Avaust 8, 1860} 
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Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, he appre- 
hended that if the Amendment were car- 
ried it would go far to defeat the object of 
the Bill. If the sites of the churches were 
not to be appropriated to secular purposes 
it would be nearly impossible to carry the 
Bill into effect with any prospect of suc- 
cess. Without going the length of the 
hon. Member for Sheffield (Mr. Hadfield) 
as to consecration, he might remind the 
Committee that there had been several in- 
stances in the City where the sites of 
churches had been secularized. A portion 
of the Bank of England stood on the site 
of a former church; and the same might 
be said of the Sun Fire Office, one of the 
approaches to London Bridge, and a part 
of St. Katherine’s Docks. The principle 
had therefore been already established in 
the City, and might well be carried a little 
further. 

Mr. HUBBARD said, he hoped that the 
instinctive sentiment of reverence for the 
remains of the dead which existed in all 
countries and in all ages would never be 
disregarded in an assembly of English gen- 
tlemen. It ought not, however, to be car- 
ried to an absurd extreme. Where the 
convenience of the community required the 
removal of a church, as in the formation 
of a street or the erection of a bridge or 
important public work, it ought to be per- 
mitted; but he protested against the site 
of a church being disposed of for the mere 
sake of obtaining money. He must, how- 
ever, protest against the pulling down of 
the churches and the selling of the sites, 
as it was neither a creditable nor a suc- 
cessful mode of promoting church exten- 
sion. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he demurred to the 
assertion that reverence for the remains of 
the dead had prevailed in all ages. The 
ancients burnt their dead. The hon. Gen- 
tleman who had just spoken seemed to 
think that the sale of the site of a church 
was a desecration only when a religious 
and not a commercial object was in view. 
He believed that the Bill made ample pro- 
vision for the decorous treatment of the 
remains of the dead, and the proposition 
before the Committee was only a side wind 
to get rid of the Bill. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH asserted that 
the removal of these churches was not 
sought for on mere religious grounds, but 
in order that certain thoroughfares might 
be widened, and new sites obtained for 
warehouses. The real motive of the pro- 
moters was the auri sacra fames. As they 
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were so bent on making money, they had 
better send the bones of the dead at once 
to the bone-mill, to be turned into agri- 
cultural manure. 

Mr. WHALLEY observed that it was 
no use removing churches to the suburbs 
unless they made the service more attrac- 
tive to the people. 

Mr. HENLEY said, that as the Bill 
proposed to apply the endowments of those 
churches which were to be removed to the 
relief of spiritual destitution in the suburbs, 
the benefit of the Bill would not be nulli- 
fied by the prohibition of the sale of the 
sites. What he objeeted to was, not the 
application of sites to secular purposes, 
when the public convenience urgently de- 
manded it, but the sale of them for the 
mere purpose of getting money. 

Question put, ‘“‘That those words be 
there inserted.” 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 50; Noes 
80: Majority 30. 

Sm MORTON PETO said, that as the 
object of the Bill was to provide for the 
spiritual destitution of the Metropolis, 
there could be no objection to power being 
given to any other denomination to acquire 
a church which had been vacated by the 
Church of England. He should there- 
fore move the insertion of a provision 
for the sale of any existing church to 
some other religious denomination, sub- 
ject to such terms and regulations as 
should be approved by the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department for the 
time being. 

Mrz. E. P. BOUVERIE said, he regretted 
that he had had no notice of the Amend- 
ment, as it was impossible for him to say 
what would be the precise effect of it, or 
how it would work with the rest of the 
Bill, on hearing it read for the first time. 
He had no objection whatever to the sale 
of churches which had been abandoned by 
the Church of England to other denomina- 
tions, and if that was all that the hon. 
Baronet wished to effect he would under- 
take to bring up a clause for the purpose 
on the Report. 

Str MORTON PETO said, he was will- 
ing to leave the modification of the clause 
to the right hon. Gentleman. 

Lorv JOHN MANNERS said, he be- 
lieved that the Amendment was at variance 
with the general scope and spirit of the 
rest of the Bill. The 14th Clause par- 
ticularized various purposes for which a 
scheme might be made, and other pur- 
poses, such as that contemplated by the 
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hon. Baronet, not being mentioned, must 
be supposed to be excluded. He did not 
wish to be understood to assent to the 
Amendment, either in the shape in which 
it now stood or in the shape in which it 
would appear after being manipulated by 
the right hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. JOHN LOCKE said, that as the 
great object was to get money for endow- 
ing other churches, it would be very wrong 
to restrict the vestry or the Commissioners, 
if they could make more by selling the 
buildings as they stood than by pulling 
them down, selling the materials, and ap- 
propriating the sites to other purposes. 

Str MORTON PETO said, he would 
withdraw the proviso upon the understand- 
ing that the right hon. Member for Kil- 
marnock would remodel it. 

Mr. ROLT said, that the principle upon 
which the Bill proceeded was that there 
was no population in these parishes. It 
had been stated that in one of them a 
house, which paid one-sixth of the rates, 
was inhabited by only one person to take 
care of it, and that that was the case in 
almost all the other houses. But if there 
were a population of Dissenters capable of 
receiving religious instruction, which had 
not been asserted and could not be proved, 
they ought not to pull the churches down. 
They ought either to reject the Bill and 
keep the churches, or, on the assumption 
that there was not sufficient population 
to render them necessary, pull them down 
and apply the sites to secular purposes. 
He could not see the necessity for the 
Amendment. 

Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE said, that the 
fallacy of the hon. and learned Member's 
argument was that he ignored the possibi- 
lity of a religious denomination attracting 
a congregation from all parts to a church 
which was now comparatively useless for 
parochial purposes. The Dissenters could 
not find a congregation within the district, 
but if they chose to lay out their money 
and take their chance of collecting one from 
other parts, he did not see why they 
should be prohibited from purchasing the 
building. 

Sir FRANCIS BARING said, that 
the Amendment had come upon them un- 
awares, and it would be better to postpone 
the discussion until the clause was before 
them in a complete shape. He under- 
stood that the ground upon which it was 
intended the churches should be pulled 
down was to prevent the scandal of their 
being applied to the purposes of balls or 
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other public entertainments. He hoped 
that he was not more prejudiced than his 
neighbours, but that prejudice he certainly 
did entertain. He agreed that if the 
church were dedicated to religious pur- 
poses the difficulty would be met; but then 
what security would the proviso afford 
that it would not afterwards be convert- 
ed to other purposes which would annoy 
the feelings of large classes of the com- 
munity? 

Mr. HUBBARD said, he thought the 
proposition of the hon. Baronet the most 
severe censure which could be passed upon 
the Bill. It amounted to a declaration 
that the profession of want of population 
was utterly false, and that the people could 
be attracted by a Baptist or Wesleyan 
preacher, who were not attracted by clergy- 
men of the Church of England. He did 
not quarrel with the hon. Baronet for hav- 
ing proposed it; but he believed that there 
would be nothing to prevent a church 
which was bought for religious purposes 
under the proviso of being turned into a 
gin shop, if it occupied a corner situation. 
He condemned such Church legislation ; 
but if the Committee chose to assent to it, 
let them, in an open and straightforward 
way, put up the churches for sale to the 
highest bidders, whether Dissenters or pub- 
licans. 

Mr. CRAWFORD said, he understood 
the words of the proviso to be sufficiently 
wide to allow of churches being sold to a 
congregation of Mussulmans or Parsees. 
The reason of the hon. Baronet, the Mem- 
ber for Portsmouth (Sir Francis Baring), 
was entitled to great weight. There would 
be no security against the building, after 
it had passed into the hands of the Dis- 
senters, being applied subsequently to 
other than religious purposes. He must, 
therefore, decline to accede to the pro- 
posal. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE said, he was 
surprised at the tone of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Buckingham (Mr. Hubbard) who 
usually manifested tolerant ideas on such 
subjects. As to the churches being after- 
wards taken by publicans, he might remind 
them that a publican was once thought 
more worthy than a Pharisaical worship- 
per. What objection could there possibly 
be to a congregation of Baptists or Inde- 
pendents buying one of these churches? 
The other day, the Baptists subscribed 
£30,000 to build Mr. Spurgeon a chapel. 
If one of these churches had been in the 
market, probably they would have bought 
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it. It was a most sensible proposition 
that buildings, which had been devoted to 
sacred purposes, should descend to the 
sacred use of other denominations. He 
was astonished at the hon. Member for 
London indulging in a vision of Mussul- 
mans and Parsees. [Mr. Crawrorp: It is 
possible.] It was not possible, by the way 
the clause was drawn, because the sanction 
of the Home Secretary would be neces- 
sary. As to the churches being aplied to 
other than religious purposes, he was in- 
formed that it could not be done, because 
all Dissenting chapels were vested in trus- 
tees. [‘*No!”?| Then a clause could be 
added to make it so. The objections sa- 
voured of religious intolerance; and the 
only bright feeling in his mind was, that 
he had actually lived to see an Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioner offering to put into 
shape the Amendment which he hoped 
would pass into law. 

Lorv JOHN MANNERS said, that 
whenever he heard the words “religious 
intolerance” introduced into a discussion, 
he despaired of any practical result. If 
the right hon. Gentleman, the Member for 
Kilmarnock, was anxious that this Bill 
should pass in the present Session, he re- 
commended him to have nothing to do 
with this Amendment. It was now half- 
past 5 o’clock on the 8th of August, and 
if a clause were inserted to carry out the 
views of the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Finsbury (Sir Morton Peto), there would 
not be the faintest chance of the Bill be- 
coming law. He did not know where the 
hon. Member for Liskeard got his infor- 
mation that all Dissenting chapels were 
vested in trustees. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE said, he al- 
luded to Baptists and Independents. 

Lorv JOHN MANNERS: Then the 
clause was to be understood to be restrict- 
ed to Baptists and Independents. It was 
to be a bonus to two Dissenting commu- 
nions. The statement of the hon. Member 
was far wider, and included all religious de- 
nominations; but evidence had been very 
lately given before a Committee of the 
House of Lords of innumerable instances 
in which Dissenting chapels had been sold 
and devoted to every conceivable secular 
purpose. The real objection had been 
taken by the right hon. Member for Ports- 
mouth that churches, which had been con- 
secrated and devoted to the religious ser- 
vices of the Church of England, might, 
under the operation of this Amendment, 
in a short space of time, be devoted to gin 
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shops, theatres, or any other object which 
the purchaser chose. 

Mn. E. P. BOUVERIE said, he accepted 
with satisfaction the proposal of the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Finsbury to with- 
draw the Amendment, with a view to its 
being framed so as to obviate the objec- 
tions which were entertained to it, al- 
though he admitted that the attempt to 
frame it in a manner to give satisfaction 
was fraught with considerable difficulty. 

Srr MORTON PETO said, he consented 
to withdraw the Amendment on the dis- 
tinct understanding that he should have 
the kind aid of the right hon. Gentleman 
in so framing it as to obtain unanimous 
approval. The practical meaning of the 
Secretary of State’s assent being required 
was, to put the building in trust that it 
might be held for religious purposes for 
ever. Religious zeal was not confined to 
the Church of England, and this proposi- 
tion would assist in carrying out the views 
of Members of the Church. 

Mr. HENLEY said, that if the clause 
were properly guarded it was very difficult 
1o see what objection could be made to it. 
The proposition in the Bill as it stood was 
to pull down churches, to stack the ma- 
terials, to sell the materials, and to sell 
the site. There was nothing to prevent a 
person buying the site and all the mate- 
rials, and putting them back in the same 
shape as before they were pulled down. 
Why money should be wasted in that way 
it was not easy to discover. If security 
were taken that the building should always 
be used for religious purposes he could not 
see any reason why they should not adopt 
the clause. It was rather like straining 
at a gnat and swallowing a camel to make 
a clean sweep of the building and sell the 
materials when pulled down, and yet to 
refuse to sell the same materials undis- 
turbed. The desecration would be less if 
any other religious bodies would buy the 
churches for religious purposes as they 
stood. 

Srr MORTON PETO remarked, that 
he hoped that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Oxfordshire would afford 
his able assistance to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Kilmarnock in 
rendering the clause as effective as pos- 
sible. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, the pre- 
paration of the clause required the greatest 
possible care, and it could only be properly 
done in a Committee of the House, not on 
the Report. 
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House resumed. 
Committee report Progress; to sit again 
on Wednesday next. 


House adjourned at one minute 
before Six o’clock, 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, August 9, 1860. 


Minvtes.] Zook the Oath.—The Lord Archbishop 
of York. 
Pousuic Brrus.—1* European Forces (India), 
2" Eeclesiastical Commission, &c.; Gunpowder, 


&e. 
8* Local Government Act (1858) Amendment; 
Tenure and Improvement of Land (Irelard). 


EUROPEAN FORCES (INDIA) BILL, 
FIRST READING. 


Tue Doxe or ARGYLL moved, that 
the Bill be now read the first time. 

Tae Eart or ELLENBOROUGH said, 
that although he was opposed to this mea- 
sure as destructive of the prospects which 
we had of retaining our dominion in India, 
he was afraid that his opposition would be 
hopeless, and he would therefore suggest 
to the noble Duke one or two points in 
regard to which he thought the measure 
required amendment. He understood that 
officers were no longer to be appointed to 
local employment as in former times, but 
were to be placed upon a Staff corps, and 
that when they were placed upon that 
corps they were to vacate their commis- 
sions in Her Majesty’s service. As the 
power of raising officers as well as men 
was by this Bill taken away it occurred 
to him that the employment of these offi- 
cers, after they had resigned their commis- 
sions, would be as illegal as that of any 
other persons. If the officers retained 
their commissions when removed to the 
Staff corps, which, in his opinion, would 
be the better plan, this difficulty would 
not arise. It was also a very great ques- 
tion whether this Bill, by repealing the 
Acts under which the local army had been 
raised, would not extinguish that part 
of it which still remained in existence, 
and it might therefore be desirable to 
insert a proviso to prevent it having that 
effect. , 
Tue Duxe or ARGYLL said, he did 
not clearly apprehend the objections of the 
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noble Earl. 
the difficulty in the measure which the 
noble Earl suggested; but the subject 
could be carefully considered in Committee 
and, if necessary, amendments introduced. 
The appointment of staff officers was in the 
hands of the Governor General, and he 
trusted that the principle would ever be 
maintained that all appointments in India, 
both civil and military, should pass through 
the hands of the Governor General. 

Tar Eart or ELLENBOROUGH: But 
“quod facit per alium facit per se.” The 
Governor General could only act by the 
authority given him by the Queen, and 
the appointments which he might make to 
the Staff corps would be as much the act 
of the Government at home as if they were 
made by the Secretary of State. 

Bill read 1°. 


ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSION BILL. 
RESOLUTION OF URGENCY. SECOND READING. 


Eart GRANVILLE moved to resolve, 


“That with regard to the Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission, &c., Bill, inasmuch as various Questions 
relating to the Management of Episcopal Estates 
and to the securing regular Incomes to the Bi- 
shops and an increasing Surplus to the Common 
Fund have been long under Consideration, and 
the final Settlement hitherto unavoidably delayed, 
whereby the Proceedings for the Enfranchise- 
ment of many Church Leaseholds have been al- 
ready protracted to an Extent injurious to those 
concerned ; and as these Matters are treated and 
determined in a Manner which has secured general 
Approval, the Circumstances which render Legis- 
lation on the Subject of the said Bill expedient 
are of such real Urgency as to render the imme- 
diate Consideration of the same necessary.” 


Tue Eart or DERBY said, he did not 
wish to offer any opposition to the general 
principle of the Bill, in which indeed, he 
entirely concurred. The 11th Clause was 
not, however, in his opinion, in conformity 
with the main objects which it was pro- 
posed by the measure to secure, inasmuch 
as it provided that any Bishop might hand 
over the estates committed to his charge 
during his lifetime to the Commissioners, 
not for the purpose of having any altera- 
tion made in its case, but with a view to 
their being managed by them, thereby 
saving himself trouble. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he thought it would be well 
that the clause should be postponed. 

Tue Arcnuzrsnor or YORK said, that 
when he held the See of Durham, an ar- 
rangement was made by which the estates 
were handed over to the management of 
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All the agreements 
and other arrangements were made in his 
name. It seemed to him a matter of in- 
difference who acted as his agents, or whe- 
ther the estate was managed by the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners or any one else, so 
long as the holders of the See were not 
thereby exposed to any risk. 

Tue Eart or CHICHESTER said, the 
object of this clause was not to relieve the 
Prelates from any risk, but rather to re- 
lieve them from the onus of managing 
their landed estates. The point was very 
much considered, and several Prelates 
only consented to having estates at rack 
rents made over to them on condition 
that the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, or 
rather the Church Estates Commissioners, 
would undertake the management of the 
property. He hoped the House would 
allow him to enter into a short, but he 
hoped a clear, explanation on a subject 
connected generally with the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners and their proceedings. He 
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alluded to the recent Order in Council for 
the augmentation of the Deanery of York, 
and he hoped the House would allow him 
to make this explanation, because unfortu- 
nately he was not in his place when the 


subject was discussed on a former evening. 
The augmentation of these deaneries rested 
on a section of the 3 & 4 Vict., c. 113, 
and which, after enacting that the separate 
estates of deaneries should be made over 
to the Ecclesiastical Commission, directed 
the Commissioners to make such additional 
provision for these deaneries as might ap- 
pear tothem just and proper. It had been 
always held that they were directed to 
augment these deaneries, if they thought 
the income insufficient, up to a certain 
amount. There was another section in 
the Act which limited the power of the 
Commissioners to augment certain other 
deaneries up to £1,000 a year and no 
more; and in 1845, when the Commis- 
sion prepared a scheme for augmenting 
certain deaneries up to £1,500 a year, and 
the Deanery of York up toa larger amount, 
the opinion of the law officers of the Crown 
was taken, and they considered that the 
second section overrode the other, and that 
no deanery could be augmented to a higher 
rate than £1,000 a year. That opinion 
afterwards was overruled in the year 1858 
by the law officers of two successive Go- 
vernments, who came to the conclusion 
that the Commissioners were right in their 
law, and that the first section to which 
he had alluded was not controlled by 
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the other, with regard to these particular 
deaneries, and that they might be aug- 
mented to. any amount which the Com- 
missioners thought fit and proper In the 
interval — namely, in the year 1850 — 
a Bill was brought in for amending the 
Acts relating to the Commission, and in 
the Bill a clause was introduced to remove 
any doubts. The first opinion of the law 
officers was at that time the Commis- 
sioners’ rule, but the object of this clause 
in the Bill was to remove all doubts, and 
to enable the Commissioners to augment 
the income of the Deanery of York up to 
£2,000 a year, and three other deaneries 
up to £1,500 a year. The Bill with that 
clause in it passed their Lordships’ House. 
In the other House of Parliament it was 
very much discussed, but eventually was 
thrown out, and consequently the ques- 
tion of the deaneries remained as it was 
before. The next thing which took place 
in connection with this question was in 
the year 1858. He found on the records 
of the Commission that on the 22nd of 
April a scheme was proposed—the opinion 
of the law officers of the Crown having 
been previously taken, and being in favour 
of the augmentation. This scheme pro- 


posed to augment the Deanery of Wells, 
and, he thought, the Deanery of Salis- 


bury, up to £1,500 a year. There was 
a long discussion on the point at the 
Board, and several members of it, including 
himself, expressed an opinion that, al- 
though they did not object to the augmen- 
tation of these particular deaneries, the 
subject had been already discussed and de- 
cided in Parliament, and that, therefore, it 
was not right for the Commissioners to 
agree to such a scheme. This discussion 
and the subsequent division were not re- 
corded on the Minutes, because at that 
time the custom was not to record them 
unless specially ordered. However, on 
the scheme being carried, and on its 
going to the Council Office, he felt it 
his duty, as Chief Commissioner of Es- 
tates, appointed by the Crown, to com- 
municate to the Government information 
of any important question which came be- 
fore the Commissioners; and he accord- 
ingly communicated with the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department (Mr. 
Walpole) and with the Earl of Derby, 
who, on his informing him what had 
taken place, said he quite agreed with 
the view taken by the minority of the 
Commission, and that he should advise 
Her Majesty not to issue an Order in 
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Council to carry the scheme into effect, 
The next event that occurred was the 
death of the late Dean of York. Now, to 
show the House why the Commissioners 
originally considered that, under the see- 
tion to which he had last alluded, they had 
full power, and were almost bound to 
augment the Deanery of York, he should 
state that the late Dean of York was re- 
ceiving an annuity of £2,500 a year. The 
revenue of the estates of the deanery, 
however, was considerably more. On the 
death of the late Dean, looking at the local 
circumstances which made it a very expen. 
sive residence, he (the Earl of Chichester) 
suggested to the noble Earl opposite (the 
Earl of Derby), who was then at the head 
of the Government, that since the Dean of 
York was in future only to have an in- 
come of £1,000 a year, it would be well 
to appoint some clergyman who had pri- 
vate property. He (the Earl of Chiches- 
ter) was the more induced to do this be- 
cause of a strong representation on the 
subject which had been made to him by 
the late Archbishop of York. At that 
time neither he nor the noble Earl op- 
posite had any idea that ihe income of 
the deanery could be augmented beyond 
£1,000 a year, without an Act of Parlia- 
ment. The present Dean, very soon after 
his appointment, very naturally and pro- 
perly applied to the Commissioners for an 
augmentation, not beyond, but up to 
£1,000 a year, since his actual income was 
barely £700 a year. The matter was put 
off by the Commissioners from time to time, 
the majority of them wishing to make the 
income £2,000 a year. On the 29th of 
June, 1859, there was a special meeting, 
very largely attended, several Members of 
the present Government, Lord Palmerston, 
Earl Granville, Sir George Cornewall Lewis, 
and Mr. Cardwell, being present as ex officio 
members of the Board. A Motion was made 
to adopt a scheme for augmenting the 
Deaneries of Wells and Salisbury to £1,500 
a year, but the sum for the Deanery of 
York was left blank, to be filled up after- 
wards, and likewise for the Deanery of 
Hereford. After a discussion the Board di- 
vided, when the Memopers of Her Majesty’s 
Government, and those of the Estates Com- 
mittee, with himself (the Earl of Chiches- 
ter), were left in a minority; the Board de- 
ciding that that scheme should be adopted. 
This decision, however, was not final, and 
in the autumn, on the Motion of Mr. Wal- 
pole, a Committee was appointed to con- 
sider the whole question of the deaneries. 
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That Committee in their Report expressed 
an opinion that the remedy for the evils 
complained of was to be sought in giving 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners power 
to readjust the amounts at present re- 
ceived by the capitular bodies without 
trenching upon the Common Fund, yet 
they did not think it would be expedient 
to apply to Parliament for an Act to give 
such powers to the Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission by a separate Act, but that the 
Government should be requested to in- 
clude such a clause in any Bill concerning 
the Ecclesiastical Commission which they 
might introduce into Parliament. With 
regard to the Deanery of York, the Com- 
mittee recommended that an application 
be made to Her Majesty’s Government 
urging them to take steps for raising the 
income of the deanery to a level with the 
other Metropolitan deaneries. He (the 
Earl of Chichester) did not agree in this 
last recommendation. The Report, how- 


ever, was adopted by the Board, and a 
copy of it was sent to the Home Secretary, 
and a deputation of the Board directed to 
wait upon him. He (the Earl of Chiches- 
ter) was a member of that deputation, and ' 
on that occasion warned the Secretary of 


State and the Lord President, who was 
present, that a scheme would probably be 
sent to them for augmenting the income 
of the Deanery of York up to £2,000 a 
year. In December and January the Ec- 
clesiastical Commissioners had the matter 
under their consideration, and on the 2nd 
of February a scheme for augmenting the 
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Deanery of York was sealed by them. 
He immediately informed the noble Ear! | 
(Earl Granville) of what had taken place; 
and had no further communication with | 
the Government on the subject, until, on | 
the 10th of May, the Order in Council , 
was passed in the usual way. The reason | 
which the Ecclesiastical Commissioners | 
gave for passing this scheme was that it | 
would not be fair or just to the Deanery | 
of York that the income should be only 
£1,000 a year. They considered that they | 
were bound, as they certainly were bound, | 
to augment the deanery, and the question | 
was whether it should be £1,000 a year | 
or more. On account of the local circum- | 
stances the Deanery of York required a! 
larger income than other deaneries. Par- | 
liament had lately sanctioned an income of | 
£3,000 a year for the Deanery of Durham; 
the Deans of Westminster, St. Paul’s, Can- 
terbury, and Lincoln, were endowed by 
Parliament with £2,000 a year each; and 
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it seemed to the Commissioners that the 
Deanery of York ought at all events to 
have as much. They felt that £2,000 a 
year was a just and proper income for 
York, and, if so, that it was their duty to 
insert that amount in the scheme. With 
regard to the Bill now before the House, 
it was framed on the same principles that 
had already been approved by this House 
in 1858, with a few changes only in favour 
of the local claims. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, that when 
this Order was notified to him he was un- 
able, from a domestic affliction, to attend 
to his official duties. It was referred, how- 
ever, to the law advisers of the Privy 
Council to decide as to its legality. It 
was, of course, impossible for the Govern- 
ment to be responsible for all the acts done 
by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. All 
orders made by them were sent to the 
Privy Council officers, and there their le- 
gality was inquired into; but it was obvi- 
ously impossible to do more without usurp- 
ing the functions which Parliament had 
assigned to the Commission. 

Tue Bisuop or LONDON said, that 
though the Bill fell short of what was 
to be desired as an Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission Bill, still, he thought it right 
that a large portion of it, at least, should 
be passed. Much of the unpopularity 
which was supposed to attach to the 
Ecclesiastical Commission arose from the 
mode in which our legislation in regard 
to that body had been conducted. Nearly 
all ecclesiastical legislation was brought 
forward at a period of the Session when it 
was totally impossible to give proper at- 
tention to such subjects, and too generally 
when the major part of the episcopal 
bench were obliged to be absent in their 
respective dioceses. The object of this 
Bill was to increase the powers of the 
Commission with regard to receiving cer- 
tain portions of episcopal and other Church 
property. The centralization or non-cen- 
tralization of the management of this pro- 
perty might be a matter of interest to the 
attorneys, agents, and valuers of land at- 
attached respectively to Whitehall Place, 
or to the various cathedral towns; but the 
only interest which the public took in the 
matter was that the property should be ad- 
ministered in such a manner as would best 
advance the interests of religion and the 
Church. But he did not find, either in 
this Bill or others which had preceded it 
on the same subject, that careful attention 
to the extension of the usefulness of the 
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Church which ought to characterize their 
legislation. What was the reason why all 
this clamour was raised when a pound 
more or less was given to the Dean of a 
cathedral? It was simply that Parlia- 
ment had only fixed its attention on who 
was to manage their property, and not on 
the manner in which it could be usefully 
managed, so as to encourage the fulfilment 
of the duties which the office might be re- 
quired to perform. It seemed to be sup- 
posed to be a question impossible to answer 
what was the use of cathedral Deans. If 
there was a doubt whether the office had 
sufficiently important duties, Parliament 
had two courses before it, either to abolish 
the office or to assign such duties to it as 
would make it really useful. But he could 
not find that any attempt to make these 
offices more useful had been made by the 
Legislature. One would suppose from the 
grudging spirit in which their salaries 
were attempted to be regulated, that no 
benefit was derived from the existence of 
Deans; and yet the Metropolitan deanery 
was held by a man second to none in 
literature and theological knowledge, while 
the Deanery of Westminster also was 
held by a man who was an ornament 
There was 


to the age in which we live. 
hardly any instance of a man being ap- 
pointed to a deanery who was not de- 


serving of some public testimony. Some 
had laboured hard in education, others 
had advanced the literature or science of 
the country, and others had done great 
service to the Church by a lengthened 
parochial experience. Yet, no sooner was it 
proposed that the Dean of a cathedral 
Church should have that which the law al- 
lowed him than a clamour was raised as if 
the interests of the Church were being sac- 
rificed to some remarkable job. The fact 
in regard to this Deanery of York was 
that before it became vacant the question 
had been referred to the law officers of the 
Crown whether Sir John Jervis had not 
been mistaken in the opinion which he 
gave that these deaneries of the old foun- 
dation should be reduced to £1,000 a 
year. That question was referred to Sir 
FitzRoy Kelly and the present law officers 
as well; and he (the Bishop of London) 
believed that it was not till after Sir 
FitzRoy Kelly gave his opinion that the 
Deanery became vacant. While any doubt 
existed as to which the salary was to be, 
the lute Prime Minister was justified in 
thinking it of importance in this par- 
ticular case that the Dean should be a 
The Bishop of London 
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man of private fortune, for, though it was 
all very well to say that £1,000 a year 
was avery good income, yet if great pub- 
lic expenses were put on a man with 
£1,000 a year it was not much better 
than poverty. He understood that it was 
not doubted that the present Dean of York 
had well sustained, and was likely, as long 
as he lived, well to sustain the dignity and 
honour of the office. But with the opinion 
of Sir FitzRoy Kelly, corroborated by the 
opinion of the present Attorney General 
and the law officers of the Crown, would 
it have been right for the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners to have made it impossible 
for all time to come to offer the Deanery 
of York to any man who had not a large 
private fortune? It would be much bet- 
ter to abolish the office altogether and 
sell the house, perhaps to some of those 
agents of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
who grew rich as Deans grew poor, than 
to insist that for all time to come the 
high and important office of Dean of York 
should be held as the appanage of some 
noble and wealthy family, and that no 
man of ability should be appointed to 
it unless he happened to possess a large 
private fortune. He was not, therefore, 
at all disposed to join in the sort of 
apologetic tone which the noble Earl had 
adopted; but on the contrary he main- 
tained that it was the distinct duty of 
the Commissioners to give to the Deans 
for the time to come that to which two 
sets of the law officers said they were 
fully entitled, and which common sense 
and common reason approved as not at all 
too much for the office. If there had been 
any doubt that the office, under the pre- 
sent state of the law, was important, 
how very easy it would have been to have 
brought in a Bill by which proper duties 
should have been assigned to it. He re- 
gretted deeply that a Bill fixing all the 
salaries of the Deans throughout the king- 
dom had not been introduced at an early 
period of the Session, because, along 
with a proper arrangement of the sala- 
ries, they might also have arranged 
what the duties ought to be, and he be- 
lieved that they would have found,—as 
matters at present stood,—that great in- 
justice was being done to the hold- 
ers of other deaneries. ‘The cases of the 
Deans of Wells and Salisbury had been 
mentioned, in which it appeared that, 
under the erroneous impression that Sir 
John Jervis’s opinion was correct, when it 
was proved to have been incorrect, the 
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salaries of those officers were reduced from | 
the proper sum to £1,000 a year. He be- | 
lieved that those gentlemen had calls upon | 
them as large in degree and proportion as | 
the Dean of York, and it surely could not 
be maintained that all deaneries of the 

old foundation ought to be reserved for 
wealthy men. There were one or two 
other matters upon which legislation was 
desirable. It would have been well if 
they could have taken a large and wise 
view as to the mode in which the spiri- 
tual wants of this great Metropolis could 
be best considered. There was some good 
in the Bill, in this respect, inasmuch as 
it recognized, to a certain extent, what 
were called local claims ; but he un- 
derstood that there were still doubts whe- 
tlier the word ‘place’ which was re- 
tained in the Bill, was not as limited as 
“parish.” They might, therefore, still see 
a mining population living a few yards 
out of a parish, not deemed entitled t> 
have their spiritual wants supplied from 
the ecclesiastical wealth of that parish, or | 
the miserable population in the Potteries of 
Kensington debarred from all claim be- 
cause they happened to live 100 yards 
outside the parish of Paddington, from 
whence the Commissioners would probably 

soon derive an income of £10,000 a year. | 
It would have been well also if some ; 
provision had been made with regard to | 
the expenses of the Ecclesiastical Com- | 
mission—if there had been some sort of 
schedule showing how much the various 
oficers should receive. He did not mean 
to doubt that it was an crroneous impres- 
sion, but there was an impression on the part 
of the clergy that it was a great pity when 
there were so many clergymen wanted to 
labour among the poor that there should 
be so large a staff of secretaries, under- 
secretaries, and clerks connected with the 
Commission, and that it would be better if 
fifty clerks were turned into fifty curates. 
The laity might object to the incomes al- 
lowed to Deans, but the clergy objected to 
the increase of secrctaries and clerks more 
strongly than to keeping up the dig i- | 
taries upon the ancient foundations of our | 
cathedrals. ‘Then again it would have 
been well if the Bill gave some indication 
of how long the Ecclesiastical Commission 
was to last. Their business was to get 
the ecelesiastical property as soon as possi- | 
ble into a good state, and when it was in 
agood state to hand it over to those to 
Whom it belonged—not to administer the 
property to the end of time in an office in 
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Whitehall Place. It might be well if in 
some Bill, if not in this Kill, something 
like a period were fixed when the Eccle- 
siastical Commission should—not cease to 
exist, but — fall into its proper position, 
that of regulating changes with regard 
to property, without holding the whole 
property inits hands. When the pro- 
perty of the Finsbury stall fell in, it alone 
would bring them £60,000 a year, and no 
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one could tell how many new secretaries 


and clerks would be required to manage 
that property. He believed that unless 
they settled the principle on which the 
Commission was to act a great outery would 
soon be raised throughout the Church. He 
believed that the Commissioners adminis- 
tered their duties faithfully ; he believed 
that they were exposed to that sort of un- 


popularity which necessarily arose when, 
through good report and evil report, men 


tried to do their duty; the blame rested 
with Parliament and not with the Com- 
missioners. The Commissioners could only 
act as the law prescribed. It was well 
worth considering how far the existing 
regulations of the law were wisely devised, 
and how far the country and the Church 
was contented to leave them in the pre- 
sent state. The Commissioners would al- 
ways be, to a certain extent, unpopular, 
because they had a limited sum to dispose 
of among a multitude of claimants. But 
there were other causes of unpopularity 
which arose from the present state of the 
law. ‘he Bishops of the Church of Eng- 
land had personally no desire to have any- 
thing to do with the administration of 
this property ;— they entertained a deep 
conviction that they had quite enough to 
do with the spiritual work of their office, 
but that, still, it was their duty not to 
allow a great institution like the Ecclesi- 
astical Commission to go on without taking 
their part. in its superintendence. No one 
could over-estimate the great importance of 
this Commission in Whitehall Place. It was 
becoming more and more the very centre 
of the establishment of the Church of Eng- 
land, and if occasion were taken to raise 
a clamour, and from interested motives to 
impute neglect of duty—if these things 
were allowed to sow dissension among the 
friends of the Church—the enemies of the 
Church would greatly rejoice. Nothing, 
in his opinion, was more likely to do harm 
to the Church Establishment than any sort 
of neglect of the great office of the Eecle- 
siastical Commission, or than leaving ar- 
rangements in the undcfined and unsettled 
2H 
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state in which they were left by present 
legislation. He trusted to see, next Session 
some legislation, not any longer merely, 
with respect to accumulations of property, 
but as to the mode in which the Deans 
whose position and income had that even- 
ing been the subject of discussion, as well 
as other cathedral offices, could best be 
enabled to perform the important duties 
which the Church had no right to expect 
from them. 

Lorn STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
wished to know whether the Ecclesiasti- 
cal Commissioners could of their own au- 
thority raise the revenue of any dignitary 
of the Church upon the simple condition 
that their recommendation should receive 
the approval of an Order in Council, which 
was never refused. The salaries of the 
Deaneries of Canterbury, London, West- 
minster, and Lincoln were fixed by Act of 
Parliament ; but it appeared that in the 
case of the Dean of York the salary had 
been raised without any solicitations upon 
his part, and after the assent of the noble 
Earl who had been at the head of the late 
Government had been refused to such an 
arrangement; while the mode in which 
the Commissioners had carried out their 
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determination upon the subject, which was 
most distasteful to all the lay members of 
the Board, seemed to have been of a some- 


what irregular character. It might be 
that the case of the Dean of York was 
exceptional; but if such a proceeding 
could take place under the existing law, 
he thought it would be well to introduce 
into the measure then under their Lord- 
ships’ consideration a clause which should 
provide that the assent of the Council 
should not be given to any recommenda- 
tion of the Commissioners for the augmen- 
tation of the revenues of any dignitary of 
the Church until after that recommenda- 
tion should have been laid for a period of 
six weeks before Parliament. By such an 
arrangement public attention would be 
invited toeach recommendation, and if it 
were a proper one no obstacle would be 
thrown in the way of its adoption. The 
right reverend Prelate had justified the 
appointment of Cathedral Deans by a refer- 
ence tothe two Metropolitan Deans, Mil- 
man and Trench, for whom none of their 
Lordships entertained greater respect than 
he did;,but this was not a case of any 
such-reward of great piety, great learning, 
or important services rendered to the 
Church. It was simply the appointment 
of a most estimable gentleman, who was 
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well qualified for the office to which he 
had been appointed, but who required no 
increase of salary, and whose elevation to 
that high position was not important to 
the Church. He would not now enter 
into any discussion as to the duties or uses 
of the Ecclesiastical Commission, but if 
he received any encouragement he should 
in Committee move the insertion of the 
clause which he had mentioned. 

Tur Eart or CHICHESTER explained 
that the course taken with regard to the 
Deanery of York was no exception to a 
rule in so far as this, that it was the 
course pointed out by the Act of Parlia- 
ment. 

The Eart or DERBY said, it appeared 
to him that a very material point had been 
omitted by the noble Earl opposite in his 
notice of this case. He told them that the 
Commissioners, in consequence of the opin- 
ion which they received from Sir John 
Jervis, believed in the first instance that 
they were precluded from raising the sa- 
lary of a Dean beyond a certain amount, 
but that a subsequent opinion of the law 
advisers of the Crown informed them that 
their powers were not limited in the man- 
ner they had supposed. The noble Earl, 
however, forgot to state that in the mean- 
time a very important step had been taken. 
The Commissioners had gone to Parlia- 
ment, and had asked to be authorized to 
raise the salaries of two Deans to £1,500 
a year; but Parliament had distinctly re- 
fused to accede to that request. It was 
therefore after Parliament had decided that 
the salaries of Deans ought not to exceed 
£1,000 a year that the Commissioners had 
taken the unfortunate step of raising the 
allowance of the Dean of York to £2,000 
ayear. Surely, when the Commissioners 
were informed that they had the power 
which before they were informed they had 
not, it would have been advisable that be- 
fore exercising it they should have ob- 
tained a declaratory Act, showing plainly 
that they had such authority. In that 
case no complaint could have been made 
that Parliament had not been fairly dealt 
with. Did he understand the noble Earl 
to state that this was not the exercise of 
an exceptional authority, but that with 
regard to every other deanery the Com- 
missioners had the same power of inereas- 
ing the revenue? 

Tue Esrt or CHICHESTER replied, 
that all the Deaneries mentioned in the 
Act which had been alluded to were under 
precisely the same circumstances as the 
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Deanery of York, and he presumed that if 
the majority of the Commissioners took 
the same view with respect to them they 
could augment the incomes in a similar 
way, though not to the same amount. 

Tne Eart or DERBY: Then it came 
to this, that Parliament having declared 
that the revenues of these deaneries should 
not be more than £1,000 a year, the Ee- 
clesiastical Commission had an absolute and 
irresponsible power — because his noble 
Friend (Lord Stanley of Alderley) said 
that their recommendations were confirmed 
by Orders in Council as a matter of course 
—of raising them to an amount which 
Parliament had declared that they ought 
not to reach. If this was so, it was a state 
of things which required immediate and 
urgent attention; and, under the circum- 
stances, he thought that the clause sug- 
gested by the noble Lord opposite (Lord 
Stanley of Alderley) was well worthy of 
consideration. 

Resolution agreed to. 

Bill read 2* (according to Order) and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House 7o-morrow. 


TENURE AND IMPROVEMENT OF 
LAND (IRELAND) BILL, 


THIRD READING. 


Order of the Day for the Third Reading 
read. 

Moved, That the Bill be now read 3°. 

Yur Marquess or WESTMEATH said, 
that he should be neglecting his duty if 
he did not enter his solemn protest against 
the Bill being read the third time. He 
regarded it as an unprincipled interference 
with the rights of private property. The 
preamble of this Bill set out with an un- 
truth, because it stated that it was expe- 
dient to create facilities for the improve- 
ment of landed property in Ireland. It 
was not expedient to do by legisla- 
tion what the persons interested in land 
were perfectly willing and competent to 
do for themselves. The measure was in- 
tended for the coercion of Irish landlords, 
who had done their best to increase the 
quantity and improve the quality of the 
produce of the soil. They had encouraged 
the formation of societies to promote what 
the Bill designated ‘ good husbandry,” 
but pricstly influence had been employed 
to defvat their efforts; and the tenants had 
been counselled to withhold their co-ope- 
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ration, on the ground that those institu- 
tions were only designed to increase rents. 
If an indifference to a proper system of 
cultivation existed in Ireland the fault did 
not lie with the landlords. One objection 
to this Bill was, that it did not define what 
was meant by “good husbandry.” The 
measure had been brought forward at the 
suggestion of a party that would never be 
quiet as long as its unjust demands were 
listened to. Nothing could be more bar- 
barous than the method of culture still 
pursued in Connaught, where the people 
began by burning the land, and were af- 
terwards obliged to use enormous mallets 
for pulverizing the ground. All the dis- 
putes and murders occurring in that part 
of the country might be traced to tke fact 
that the land was not properly divided, 
but was all held in common. ‘The noble 
Marquess concluded by repeating his so- 
lemn protest against the iniquitous pro- 
visions of the Bill. 

Viscount DUNGANNON considered the 
Bill uncalled for in every sense of the word. 
It was a most uunecessary intervention 
between landlord and tenant, and it was 
his conviction that if acted on to any ex- 
tent it would be productive of the worst 
possible feeling between the parties. The 
Bill would not promote the progress of 
improvement in landed estates in Ireland, 
but would place the landlord in the posi- 
tion of being compelled to negative im- 
provements, and thence would cause mat- 
ters to be sent to the law courts and for 
decision by incompetent tribunals. He be- 
lieved the largest landed proprictors were 
against the measure, and he should not be 
doing his duty as a representative Peer if 
he did not express his conviction of its 
unsoundness and uncalled-for character, 
against which, in common with the noble 
Marquess, he must enter his protest. 

Motion agreed to: Bill read 3* accord- 
ingly with the Amendments. 

Lorn MONTEAGLE proposed a clause 
requiring that houses to be built under the 
Act should be constructed of stone or brick 
and well-seasoned timber, covered with 
slate, &c. 

Kart GRANVILLE thought it unde- 
sirable to introduce such specifications in 
a permanent Act of Parliament. It would 
be quite enough to enact that the houses 
should be “well and substantially built.” 

After a few words trom the Earl of Do- 
NOUGHMORE, 

Clause added. 

Bill passed and sent to the Commons, 
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GUNPOWDER, é&e., BILL. 
RESOLUTION OF URGENCY.—SECOND READING. 
Fart GRANVILLE moved to resolve— 


“That as regards the said Bill, inasmuch as 
the proposed Enactments therein relating to the 
Manufacture, Custody, and Conveyance of Gun- 
powder and other Combustibles are, in conse- 
quence of the Insufficiency of the existing Law 
and the increased Production of those Articles, 
necessary for the public Safety; the Circum- 
stances which require Legislation on the Subject 
Matter of the said Bill are of such real Urgency 
as to render the immediate consideration of the 
same necessary.” 


Resolution agreed to. 

Bill read 2* (according to Order) and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Zhursday next. 


House adjourned at a Quarter before 
Eight o’clock, till To-morrow, 
Half-past ‘Ten o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, August 9, 1860. 


Mivores.] Pusuic Bitis.—2e Fortifications (Pro- 
vision for Expenses); Consolidated Fund 
(£10,000,000) ; Conjugal Rights (Scotland), 

3° Industrial Schools Act (1857) Amendment. 


Order for Committee (Supply) read. 

Mr. LAING, in moving that the House 
go into Committee of Supply, appealed to 
hon. Members who had Motions on the 
Paper to postpone them till the evening 


sitting. It was now the 9th of August, 
and it would take ten days after all the 
Votes of Supply were agreed to before the 
Session could terminate. There were still 
200 Votes in Supply to be considered, and 
business would be greatly facilitated if the 
morning sittings were devoted to the dis- 
cussion of the Votes themselves, 

Motion made, and Question proposed, — 


‘* That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.’’ 


NATIONAL GALLERY. 
PAPERS MOVED FOR. 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, there were only 
two Motions on the Paper on going into 
Supply—one in the name of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Devonshire (Sir Lawrence Palk), 
who was absent, and the other his own. 
He should not oceupy the House many mi- 
nutes. He intended to move for a copy of 
the plan and estimate of Captain Fowke, 
for alteration of the National Gallery, and 
of any other plan for that purpose now 
under the consideration of the First Com- 
missioner of Works; and of any Corre- 
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spondence thereon. The First Commis. 
sioner of Works was in possession of two 
plans—one that of Captain Fowke, which 
he had rejected, and the other by the 
architect of the right hon. Gentleman's 
own Department. Captain Fowke was 9 
man of first-rate ability, of European ee. 
lebrity, and of peculiar genius for architee- 
tural arrangement, and he had submitted 
to the Government a plan for the alteration 
of the National Gallery, involving an esti- 
mate of £34,000 only, of the utmost value 
and importance. The plan which was pro- 
posed to be carried out by the Government, 
on the other hand, would cost £200,000, 
and be infinitely inferior in internal ar- 
rangement. He (Mr. Adderley) could not 
conceive why Captain Fowke’s plan had 
been rejected by the First Commissioner of 
Works. The only objection he had heard 
to it was, that it would be a breach of eti- 
quette to take a scheme from a military 
man instead of the regular official arehi- 
tect. But the fact was that Captain Fowke 
was an architect by profession, as well as 
a military engineer. Captain Fowke’s plan 
involved four alterations internally, and two 
externally. First, he proposed to raise the 
floor of the hall to the level of the rooms, 
by which means he would give full space 
for exhibition room; secondly, he would 
devote the basement to sculpture halls and 
schools; thirdly, instead of compelling the 
public to go up steps from the pavement 
external to the portico, he would enable 
them to enter the building at once from 
their carriages ; fourthly, he would enlarge 
the Gallery by introducing into it the side 
rooms. Then, externally, he would raise 
the whole centre, and he would do away 
with the dome, which be (Mr. Adderley) 
believed was in popular parlance known as 
**the canister.’’ He would also bring out 
the front, now frittered away in no less 
than eleven fagades, making it at present 
only three, besides the large centre. He 
had heard that the Royal Academy ob- 
jected to this plan; but he would observe 
that he did not see what right the Royal 
Academy had to say a word about it, as 
they were only tenants there. Their ob- 
jections, however, were—first, that there 
were no separate entrances for the two de- 
partments ; but Captain Fowke’s plan rea- 
dily admitted that alteration, if it were re- 
quired ; secondly, they said it involved a 
transfer of their works of art that the 
spaces would be reduced, and that excava- 
tions would be necessary ; but any one who 
examined the plan would find that it did 
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not curtail their space one inch, while it} Mr. COWPER said, he could assure 
doubled the space for the National Gal-| the House that nothing could be more 
lery. They further objected, that Captain | baseless than the right hon. Gentleman’s 
Fowke’s plan did not make use of the pre-| statement that Captain Fowke’s plan had 
sent portico ; but of what use had the por- | been rejected by him on account of official 
tico ever been? Some old pillars of Carl- | etiquette. He had rejected Captain Fowke’s 
ton House were worked up to make it, and; plan simply because he thought it a bad 
the public were forced to go up a flight! one. It was quite clear that the pictures 
of steps out of doors in all weathers to make | of the National Gallery eould not long be 
use of it—covered by a huge unsightly contained in the space now devoted to 


wooden canopy to shelter them in the as.) 


eent. But what did the House think was 


the use to be made of the portico by the | 


Government architect ? The House would 
scareely believe that, according to the »lan 
about to be adopted by the Board of W«rks, 


it was proposed that the public should con- | 


tinue to go up the portico steps, descend 
into the hall, and then mount up again a 
flight of steps inside into the exhibition 
rooms. He(Mr. Adderley) hoped that the | 


them, and that more room would have to 
be provided for them either in Trafalgar 
Square or elsewhere. In 1857, his noble 
Friend at the head of the Government 
visited the National Gallery, and after ex- 
examination, came to the conclusion that 
the great central hall should be made avail- 
| able as a picture gallery. It having been 
| considered necessary to make other altera- 
tions, plans were prepared and given in by 
| Mr. Pennethorne. Captain Fowke also 


First Commissioner would spare the Go- | sent in a plan; and he (Mr. Cowper) re- 
vernment and the country from the ri-| ferred the question to the consideration of 
dicule of such a scheme. He did not) the Royal Academy, not merely because 
wonder at the right hon. Gentleman’s re- | the members of that body were naturally 
luctance to produce the correspondence; | conversant with the hanging of pictures, 
but having the highest opinion of Captain | but because some of them were among the 
Fowke’s plan, he begged to move formally | first architects of the day. They objected 


for copies of the letters of which he had | to some of the details of Captain Fowke’s 


given notice. | plan. He had the highest estimation of 


“To leave out from the word ‘ That’ to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words ‘ there } 
be laid before this House, a Copy of the Plan and 
Estimate of Captain Fowke, for alteration of the | 
National Gallery, and of any other plan for that | 
purpose now under the consideration of the First 
Commissioner of Works; and of any Correspon- 
dence thereon” 


—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, * That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.”’ 

Mr. CONINGHAM could not but think 
that there was some occult influence at 
work in respect to both the National Gal- 
lery and the British Museum. Successive 
Governments had pledged themselves that 
the Royal Academy should be moved from 
the National Gallery; it would now seem 
that there was an intention to keep it 
there. Four cr five Cabinet Ministers 
seemed to be doing all in their power to 
knock up that very useful institution the 
British Museum. He hoped that nothing 
would be done in the matter of the Na. 
tional Gallery till the House met again 
next Session, especially as a very large 
expenditure of money was involved. The 
whole question called for serious and mi- 
nute consideration. 


Amendment proposed, | 
| 





Captain Fowke’s ability in designing pic- 
ture galleries— if he were about to 
erect a picture gallery, one of the first 


}men he should consult would be Captain 


Fowke. But his plan for the alteration of 
the National Gallery aimed at either too 
much or too little. It was too little if it 
was intended to make the building in Tra- 
falzar Square a complete picture gallery; 
while as a mere improvement of the Gallery 
it did too much. Captain Fowke proposed 
to alter almost the whole building, begin- 
ning at the roof and ending with the base- 
ment. For himself, he thought the por- 
tico the best thing in the whole building, 
and the view from it was very fine ; but, 
among others, of Captain Fowke’s altera- 
tions, he proposed to make the entry, 
under the portico in the sides of the stylo- 
bate—about the most mean and paltry mode 
of entrance that could be devised. The right 
hon. Gentleman stated that the estimate for 
Captain Fowke’s plan was only £34,000 ; 
but his impression was that, instead of 
£34,000, it was more likely to reach 
£50,000 er £60,000 ; and he certainly 
could not take upon himself the responsi- 
bility of proposing to expend the lowest of 
these sums upon a building which origi- 
nally cost £70,000. He could not consent 
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to the Motion of the right hon. Gentleman; 
and, in fact, there was no such estimate 
as was there referred to; and, with regard 
to the plan of Captain Fowke, it was un- 
necessary that he should produce it, as it 
had already been published in the Cornhill 
Magazine. He was quite willing to pro- 
duce the Correspondence, however, and if 
the right hon. Gentleman withdrew his 
Motion, he would consent to do so. As to 
the plan of the Government, he would he 
prepared to explain fully its nature when 
they came to Vote No. 7 in the Estimates 
relating to that matter, and, in the mean- 
time, he hoped the discussion of the ques- 
tion would not be continued further. 

Sm JOHN SHELLEY hoped, on the 
discussion on Vote No. 7, the right hon. 
Gentleman would explain why the recom- 
mendation of the Committee of the House 
with respect to the National Gallery had 
not been attended to. The Committee of 
the House had recommended that the pic- 
tures should remain in the National Gal- 
lery, and that the Royal Academy should 
be removed elsewhere. 

Lorv JOHN MANNERS would recom- 
mend his right hon, Friend (Mr. Adderley) 
to be satisfied with the Correspondence 
which the First Commissioner was _pre- 
pared to produce. He must observe that 
the Government of Lord Derby was pre- 
pared to adopt the recommendation of the 
Select Committee in respect to the removal 
of the Royal Academy to Burlington House, 
and devoting the whole of the building in 
Trafalgar Square to the purposes of a 
National Gallery. The Academy showed 
every disposition to meet the Government, 
and had it not been for the Ministerial 
changes, the transfer would, in all proba- 
bility, have taken place. He thought it 
would be well for the present to postpone 
any extensive alterations in the National 
Gallery. 

Viscount PALMERSTON thought it 
desirable that some arrangement should be 
made by which the Royal Academy might 
be provided for elsewhere, and the whole 
of the space in the building in Trafalgar 
Square devoted to the pictures of the Na- 
tional Gallery; but even that would be only 
& temporary arrangement, as the increase 
of pictures in the national collection by be- 
quests and purchases would soon more than 
fill the whole of the building. There was 
a Vote of £13,000 for the alteration of 
the National Gallery to be proposed to the 
House, and that sum would be sufficient 
for a number of years, at least, to provide 
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the room that was required. Would it not 
be better, then, to take that course than 
to embark in a large expenditure at Bur. 
lington House to provide accommodation 
for the Royal Academy? He thought the 
best course would be to expend the small 
sum to which he had referred in the mean- 
time, and to postpone for sume time to 
come the expenditure of the more con- 
siderable amount that would be necessary 
for a permanent arrangement. 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH said, he had 
hoped that nothing more was to be done on 
the question this Session. 

Mu. ADDERLEY accepted the offer 
of the right hon. Gentleman to give the 
Correspondence, and would withdraw his 
Motion ; but he should go into the whole 
matter on a future occasion. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES.—AUDIT 
AND APPROPRIATION. 
RESOLUTION, 


Sir FRANCIS BARING said, he did 
not bring forward the Motion in the spirit 
of complaint; the subject was in itself 
complicated, and the changes of Govern- 
ment since the Committee had made 
their Report would excuse delay. He 
feared also that the bad state of health 
of Mr. Anderson, a most valuable public 
servant, had increased the difficulty. He 
wished only to obtain a declaration of the 
House, that the question was in an un- 
satisfactory condition and required early 
attention. The Resolution included two 
points, the audit and the appronriation. 
As to the audit, the House were aware 
that there existed a Board of Audit kept 
up at considerable expense, invested with 
great power of inquiry, responsible to Par- 
liament, and holding their places during 
good behaviour, and he might add, per- 
forming their duties with great efficiency 
and independence. Common sense would 
say that all accounts should be examined 
by this Board. But it was not so. The 
civil services were an exception. By a 
Return laid before the Committee, | it 
appeared that of the civil service Votes in 
1856, £63,000 were only partially ex- 
amined by the Audit Board and above 
£2,000,000 not at all. Among these ac- 
counts was included the expenditure of 
the Treasury and of other high offices— 
just the departments to whom the audit 
of a Parliamentary and independent Board 
should have been applied, instead of whiclt 
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they now generally audited their own ac- 
counts. 


of great complication and difficulty. A 
great many of the expenses were met from 


The Committee, in their Report, re- | time to time by advances out of the Trea- 
commended the application of the audit to|sury chest, and as this expenditure was 
these accounts. There were differences as | made in various parts of the world, it was 
to the mode of carrying this into effect. | only after long intervals that those accounts 


The Resolution did not commit the Honse 
to any opinion as to these details ; but, in- 
dividually, he trusted that the audit might 


|came in, and the appropriation of the sums 
| traced to their final application. The mat- 
| ter was much more a question of detail 


be carried on at Somerset House by the | than of principle. The Government had 


Audit Office, and not at the Treasury, as 
he thought with the Chairman of the Audit 
Board that it was not wise to entrust the 
check of the accounts of the Treasury to 
a subordinate clerk carrying on his busi- 
ness under the shade of those high autho- 
rities on whom his futurs might depend. 
With respect to the appropriation, there 
were many deficiencies in the present sys- 
ten, which were pointed out in the evi- 
dence; but he would only trouble the House 
by oneexample: A sum of £80,000 was 
voted for the Duke of Wellington’s funeral. 
The whole sum was drawn out from the 
Exchequer before the 5th of April, 1853. 
But in 1856 it was shown, by Papers laid 
before the Committee, that £24,000 of this 
money had not been required for or spent 
on the funeral. It had remained floating 
in the Pay Office, and had been used for 
Army, Navy, and otlicr requirements, by a 
system of payments and repayments, which 
was most confused and unsatisfactory. 
Amendment proposed, 


“To leave out from the word ‘ That’ to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words ‘ the 
appropriation and audit of the monies voted for 
the Civil Service Estimates are insufficient and 
unsatisfactory, and require early Amendment’”’ 


—instead thereof. 


Mr. LAING said, that the difference be- 
tween the Government and the right hon. 
Baronet in regard to this matter was really 
very small, It was undoubtedly true that 
the system of appropriation and audit was 
open to improvement according to the re- 
commendation of the Committee on Public 
Monies. However, the difference between 
the cases of the Army and Navy Estimates, 
and the Civil Service was this: in the Army 
and Navy Estimates there were some fifteen 
or sixteen Votes of sums of a very large 
amount, with which it was very easy to 
deal; but in the Civil Service Estimates 
there wero at least 200 Votes, many of 
which contained a ygry large number of 
minute items which were classed under 
diferent heads, and in consequence a rigid 
audit and appropriation of the moneys 
voted for the Civil Service was a matter 





no objection to the Resolution, except on 
the ground that it was an abstract Resolu- 
tion, and that abstract Resolutions on mat- 
ters of detail were not desirable, particu- 
larly when the Government themselves ad- 
mitted the evil, and were anxious te apply 
the remedy. However, the matter in- 
volved a great deal of difficulty, owing to 
the multitude of arrangements that should 
be made. The illness of Mr. Anderson, at 
the close of last Session, prevented the 
matter being taken in hand at the time, 
but the question would certainly be attend- 
ed to during the recess. One of the 
greatest improvements that could be ef- 
fected, and which, above all, would facili- 
tate the arrangements for the audit which 
was desired, was, if the Civil Service ac- 
counts could be wound up at the close 
of the financial year. One of the means 
which would facilitate that arrangement 
would be that those Estimates should be 
voted by the 3lst of March. Another was, 
that large sums in account should be voted; 
but to this course the House had the strong- 
est objection. As for voting the Estimates 
by the 31st of March, he feared in the pre- 
sent mode of conducting the business of the 
House that could not be done. He could 
assure the House that the Exchequer, from 
the Chancellor down to its lowest officers, 
would be only too glad to part with the 
auditing of those Estimates. One of the 
great difficulties, however, in having the 
work done at the Audit-Office was, that 
the items were so numerous and various that 
the audit had to be carried on from day to 
day and week to week. He hoped with 
the assuraitce which he had given, that 
the Motion would not be pressed. 

Mr. HENLEY thought the House was 
indebted to the right hon. Baronet for hav- 
ing introduced this subject to their notice, 
and for keeping it alive. Jle must say 
that he could not regard the answer of the 
Secretary to the Treasury as satisfactory. 
He said there was little difference between 
the opinion of the Government and that of 
the right hon. Gentleman ; but he did not 
state what that difference was. Lle ad- 
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mitted, in the very terms of the right hon. 
Baronet’s Motion, that the syetem com- 
plained of was incomplete and unsatisfac- 
tory, but immediately thereafter he proceed- 
ed to show that there were all sorts of diffi- 
culties in the way of remedying the evil. He 
said the Treasury had no objections to the 
funds at their disposal being audited at the 
Audit Office, but concluded by showing 
that enormous difficulties stood in the way. 
The hon. Gentleman blew so hot and cold 
on the subject that he feared there was 
not much prospect of any satisfactory mea- 
sure being adopted. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS agreed with the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for Ox- 
fordshire (Mr. Henley) in thinking the 
statement of the Secretary to the Treasury 
unsatisfactory. The observations of the 
tight hon. Baronet (Sir Francis Baring) 
were so conclusive, that if he divided the 
House—and he trusted that he would press 
his Motion to a division—it would be the 
duty of hon. Members to support him. 

Sir HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, he 
should certainly support the Resulution, 
the propositions of which, he said, no one 
denied. He thought the Resolution should 
be passed, in order that future Govern- 
ments might be warned that some altera- 
tions in the present system were necessary. 
The balance of the moneys voted for the 
funeral of the Duke of Wellington had re- 
mained unaccounted for from 1853 to 1856, 
and had been applied to purposes of which 
the House had no cognizance. It had been 
shown by Mr. Anderson, and other gentle- 
men who were examined, that money was 
spent in other ways than it was granted 
for ; that money was spent without audit, 
and that money was spent before it had 
been voted by that House. When Mr. An- 
derson was asked whether this was a right 
course, he replied, ‘It is a great ques. 
tion ;”” and that was all the answer they 
could get. It was a great question, which 
the House of Commons should set. right. 

Mr. HANKEY hoped the House would 
not allow the right hon. Baronet to with- 
draw his Motion, for it might happen that 
the Government would not be in office next 
year; but this Motion, if passed, would 
remain as a record of the opinion of the 
House. The Report of the Committee on 
Public Moneys ought, in his opinion, to be 
carried out in toto. There was no difficulty 
in putting the Civil Service accounts on 
the same footing as shose of the Army and 
Navy. It had been said that a great deal 
of the Civil expeuditure was made in va- 
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rious parts of the world; but that was 
quite as true of the expenditure of the 
Army and Navy. If any merchant in Lon. 
don were to keep his accounts as the Go- 
vernment did theirs, he would never know 
in what condition his affairs were. The 
system of going on from year to year with 
unexpended balances, was a wrong system, 
It was a matter of very great disappoint. 
ment that the Government should have 
shown so little sympathy with the recom. 
mendations of the Committee, though he 
admitted that the Audit Office had done 
something since the Report was submitted 
to the House. 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS begged to say, 
with regard to the Civil; Service Estimates, 
that any alteration effected could only be 
an alteration of account. There might be 
some improvement made in that respect, 
though he was far from thinking that the 
existing audit of the Civil Service money 
was either a dishonest or inefficient one, 
Ile admitted, however, tnat the present 
system was a defective one. He was, in- 
deed, not quite sure that he fully ander. 
stood it, though he had had a good deal of 
experience at the Treasury. The recom- 
; mendations of the Committee on Public 
Moneys were such as he could not but ap- 

prove, and it was, no doubt, matter of re- 

| gret that those recommendations had not 
| been carried out. Several reasons might 
be given for this, and one of these was the 
illness of Mr. Anderson. As he under- 
| stood, the Resolution moved by the right 
|hon. Baronet did not refer to a state of 
' things that had recently originated, but to 
| one that had been of long continuance. It 
was not, therefore, a censure upon the 
present Government, and he felt himself at 
perfect liberty to support it. If the hon. 
Gentleman thought proper to press the 
Resolution, he should not, on the part of 
the Government, think it necessary to op- 
pose it. 

Si JAMES GRAHAM said, he was 
a member of the Committee on Public 
Moneys and a party to all the Resolutions 
which it adopted. He believed that it was 
within the power of the executive Govern- 
ment to carry out a large proportion of the 
recommendations of that Committee, and 
the Government had given the House as- 
surances that without loss of time they 
would be so carricd out. He regretted 
that the pledge bad not been fulfilled. He 
regretted the illness of Mr. Anderson, who 
was, no doubt, a very able public servant ; 
' but he could not admit that the business of 
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the Treasury was dependent on Mr. Ander- 
son, They had a very able Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and a very able Secretary 
of the Treasury, and he did not see why 
the recommendations of the Committee 
should not have been carried out before 
this. If his right hon, Friend (Sir George 
Lewis), with his official experience and 
great judgment, did not understand the 
working of the existing system he (Sir 
James Graham) might well feel a difficulty 
in expressing any opinion upon it. The 
right hon. Gentleman, however, admitted 
that the accounts of the Civil Service were 
not in a satisfactory state. That was a 
very large admission. What was of more 
importance than an account ? An account 
was a record of anything that was done, 
and if it was imperfect it was worse than 
none at all, for it led to erroneous conclu- 
sions. There was no independent audit 
of the Civil Service Estimates; the audit 
was the work of those who spent the 
money. Now, he contended for the prin- 
ciple of an independent audit. That was 
one of the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee, and he thought it was high time 
that the sanction of that House should be 
given to the recommendations. He was 
glad the Government liad assented to the 
Resolution of his right hon. Friend, and 
he hoped it would not remain on the Votes 
a dead letter, but that during the recess 
the subject would receive the serious atten- 
tion of the Government, and that early next 
Session some measures would be taken on 
the subject. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS did not mean to 
say that the system of accounts now ex- 
isting was incomplete, but that the method 
of accounting might be in some respects 
objectionable. 

Question, *‘ That the words proposed to 
be left out stand part of the Question,”’ 

Put, and negatived. Words added. 

Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Resolved, 


“ That the appropriation and audit of the monies 
voted for the Civil Service Estimates are insuffi- 
cient and unsatisfactory, and require early Amend- 
ment,” 


SUPPLY.—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
House in Committee. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £100,440, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the expense of 
maintaining and keeping in repair the Royal Parks, 
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| Pleasure Grounds, and other Charges connected 
therewith, to the 31st day of March, 1861.” 


| Sim JOHN SHELLEY objected to the 
mode in which theVote of £17,000 granted 
last year for purifying the water of the Ser- 
pentine was being expended. There was a 
great deal of unnecessary work—such as 
digging wells for water, &c.—that would 
create an enormous expense. He wished 
to know whether the First Commissioner 
of Works believed that a good supply of 
water would be obtained by the course now 
being pursued, and whether he imagined 
the contemplated work could be done for 
the sum of £17,000 voted by the House 
last year. He wished, also, to know how 
the First Commissioner of Works came to 
spend so much money in putting up a fence 
and making other arrangements for the 
new ride in Kensington Gardens, without 
taking a vote in Parliament upon it. There 
was an item of £750 for fixing iron rail- 
ings and doing other work in Kensington 
Gardens. He had very great suspicions in 
his mind with reference to these doings in 
Kensington Gardens, and, therefore, he 
would move that the Vote be reduced by 
this sum of £750. There was a memorial 
to be presented to the Queen on the sub- 
ject of the new ride at Kensington. When 
it was presented it would show Her Ma- 
jesty the great dissatisfaction that existed 
in the neighbourhood regarding it, and he 
trusted that it would have the effect of 
putting an end to a scheme so very unpopu- 
lar. He wished also to know what was the 
meaning of the item of £1,800 for drain- 
age in Richmond Park, and of another 
item of £250 for the improvement of the 
herbage there? The hon. Baronet then 
moved that the Vote should be reduced by 
the sum of £750. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That the item of £750, for providing Iron 
Tree-guards and fixing Iron Railings and Fence 
in Kensington Gardens, be omitted trom the pro- 
posed Vote.” 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS complained that 
the Committee appointed to inquire re- 
specting the civil service expenditure had 
done nothing. The Committee had made a 
Report, but a more inefficient Report he 
had never seen. He drew attention to the 
item of £8,000 for the improvements in the 
Regents Park, and to the estimate for Kew 
Gardens, on which an amount (£15,000) 
was expended that was totally unnecessary. 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH thought the 
public had cause to look with much sus- 
| picion on the increasing mania for iron rail- 
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ings and hurdles in the Parks. These rail- 
ings and hurdles were, generally speaking, 
introduced very insidiously. A few were 
put down first on one side, and then on 
another, and gradually extended till the use 
of the Parks was very much interfered 
with. The Green Park, for example, was 
set out with these iron obstructions in such 
a way as to make it resemble a cattle- 
market more than anything else. The 
‘space set apart for the enjoyment of the 
public was thus nibbled away, and a great 
hardship inflicted on the working classes. A 
park was a park, and a garden was a gar- 
den, and he did not see why the large spaces 
intended to be parks should be dealt with 
as if they were gardens. What was the 
object of the enclosure between the Palace 
wall and the road on Constitution Hill ? 
He thought, too, the public had reason to 
complain of the number of fine trees which 
had been killed through the ignorance of 
those who carried on the works. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, there 
was a Vote of £750, a considerable por- 
tion of which had reference to the new ride 
in Kensington Gardens, He agreed with 
the hon. Member for Westminster (Sir J. 
Shelley) in his views of the new ride. His 
right hon. Friend the First Commissioner 
was, no doubt, actuated by the best inten- 
tions in forming that ride, but he had no 
hesitation in saying that he was acting in 
a wrong direction. It was quite clear that 
the ride could not remain in its present 
state ;—it was more like an approach to 
a cattle pond than anything else. If it 
were proposed to make it a permanent ride 
he must express the strongest condemna- 
tion of the whole scheme. Though excced- 
ingly fond of equestrian exercise himself, 
he was bound to say, after giving the sub- 
ject the fullest consideration, that the new 
ride was uncalled for, and would be a 
source of inconvenience and annoyance 
wholly incommensurate with any advan- 
tages that it might be supposed to confer 
on the public. Kensington Gardens were 
open to those of the public who chose to 
enter them on foot ; why should those peo- 
ple be annoyed and exposed to danger from 
persons on horseback ? Let the Parks be 
as open as they pleased to those who rode, 
but let Kensington Gardens be retained for 
the use of pedestrians. Who had ever heard 
of any gentleman opening his gardens to 
persons on horseback? To enter the ride 
it was necessary to cross the most pleasant 
path in the whole Gardens ; and yet it was 
said that the public suffered no inconve- 
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nience by the Gardens being eut in two, 
The right hon. Gentleman could have no 
idea of the way in which the public are 
now incommoded. He had himself seen 
an elderly female in a wheeled chair, drawn 
by two men, who were vainly attempting 
to force the chair through cne of the aper- 
tures which had been made adjoining this 
ride. The aperture was too small, and 
there was this unfortunate lady, apparently 
an invalid, with her chair half in and half 
out, exposed for a considerable time to the 
gaze and amusement of the passers-by, 
It was impossible for old people and ebil- 
dren to enjoy Kensington Gardens as they 
used todo. Even as regarded riders, un. 
less the new ride were made an unbroken 
continuation of Rotten Row, it would be of 
no advantage. In no respect could it be 
made a fit place for equestrians. In winter 
it would be a detestable swamp, and in 
summer every blade of grass would be ob- 
literated, and the ground would become 
hard and intractable. If the £750 ineluded 
in the present Vote were intended to make 
the new ride permanent, he should cer- 
tainly vote for the Motion of the hon, Mem- 
ber for Westminster. re 

Mr. MALINS said, that he, like the 
noble Lord, was attached to equestrian ex- 
ercise, and had been many years a fre- 
quenter of the ride at Rotten Row, and 
therefore he would naturally be favourable 
to an extension of the ride; but he must 
say that he did not very highly estimate 
the advantages of the new ride. He did 
not think it was worth much, and on many 
days it could not be used at all. He did 
not hear that it would be of any advantage 
except that on sultry days persons might 
obtain shelter under the trees there. He 
was a great walker in Kensington Gardens, 
and there were few things he enjoyed more 
than a walk there on Sundays; and few 
walks were more pleasant than the walk 
on the south side parallel with Rotten Row. 
Meetings, very numerously attended, had 
been held to object to this ride, and peti- 
tions very numerously signed were adopted 
against it, and he must say it was nota 
thing that should be done in opposition to 
the wishes of a large portion of the com- 
munity. The ride was not worth having, 
at the expense of violating the feelings of 
a great number of people. A very large 
portion of the population were known to 
be opposed to it, and he would venture to 
say that if they were to poll all the parishes 
lying to the west of the Haymarket, they 
would find that there was a majority of the 
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«whole population against it. He was an 
jnhabitant of Belgravia, and had heard a 
great number of people expressing their 
opinions. Some few persons, particularly 
young ladies, were in favour of the new 
ride; but four out of five of the people he 
heard speaking on the subject were op- 
posed to it. [‘* No, no!’’} What then was 
the meaning of the meetings—what was 
the object of the deputations that waited 
upon the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Cow- 
per)? There was scarcely any one living 
in the neighbourhood of Kensington who 
was not opposed to it. ['*Oh!’’}] He cau- 
tioned Gentlemen below the gangway who 
were such admirers of popular suffrage, 
how they trifled with the public feeling on 
this sebject. It might be agreeable to some 
persons to get under the shade of the trees, 
but the feelings of the majority were not 
to be neglected for the private convenience 
of those persons. He did not act upon that 
principle. He should be glad to use the 
ride, but through respect for the feelings 
of his fellow-countrymen he should not re- 
quire to have it. He thought the right 
hon. Gentleman was in error, but that he 
acted from the best motives. He thought 


it was merely intended to see this season 
how it would work, and he (Mr. Malins) 
would not object to that; but if a vote 
were taken on the Amendment, he would 
feel bound to vote in its favour. 

Mr. COWPER said, the Vote contained 


an item for iron railings. One portion of 
these were to be employed as a substitute 
for the high brick wall that ran along a 
portion of Kensington Gardens. Another 
portion of the Vote was to go for a gate- 
way, and there was an item of £250 to 
provide hurdles for the new temporary 
tide. The hon. Baronet (Sir John Shelley) 
might, therefore, fairly take the sense of 
the House on the subject of the new ride 
by proposing the reduction of the Vote by 
this sam of £250. They had been told in 
the course of the discussion that parks 
were parks, and that gardens were gardens. 
He denied that that proposition supported 
the argument of the noble Lord (Lord John 
Manners), that because Kensington Gardens 
were gardens they were therefore unfit for 
the purposes of riding. It arose from a 
mistake as to the meaning of the word 
“gardens.” Of course, they could not 
make a ride in a flower garden, but these 
were not flower gardens. They consisted 
of 268 acres of park scenery, sheep were 
grazing on them, and the avenues were 
adapted for horses. Not so many flowers 
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were to be found there as in Hyde Park. 
But would the House say that the grounds 
ealled Kensington Gardens were to be 
preserved for one class of the public, 
and that no other class was to be ad- 
mitted? He believed the House would 
agree with him, that the mere fact of 
Kensington Gardens having hitherto been 
kept for pedestrians was no reason why 
people should not be admitted who took 
reereation on horseback, provided only 
they could do so without inflicting any ma- 
terial discomfort on other classes, This 
ride, he believed, secured that object. It 
was an immense advantage to a large por- 
tion of the public, while the inconvenience 
to the remainder was as slight as it possi- 
bly could be. The people who went to the 
flower walk never need cross the ride at 
all. Certainly the entrance was not such 
as he could wish, but he had only taken 
advantage of an existing entrance. It 
seemed to him that the whole collision 
was between persons who preferred quiet 
and retirement and those who preferred 
publicity. One body of the people of the 
neighbourhood had presented a petition in 
which they stated that they liked quiet 
and retirement, and another body of re- 
spectable inhabitants at Notting Hill said 
that they had a vested right in the posses- 
sion of quiet and solitude. It was cer- 
tainly 2 new thing to hear that privacy 
was to be the characteristic of publie gar- 
dens, and that the House of Commons was 
to be called on to choose between the two 
-—publicity or privacy. He could not but 
think that there was something selfish in 
the views of those who demanded exelu- 
sively the possession of Kensington Gar- 
dens for the enjoyment of solitude. There 
were portions of those gardens in which, 
even with the existence of this ride, those 
persons might enjoy as much solitude as 
they pleased, But this had been called a 
question between the higher and lower 
classes of the community. Nothing could 
be more untrue, for as regarded the work- 
ing classes they were, generally speak- 
ing, earning their bread by their labour 
at the time when ihe riders were there. 
On Sunday the ride was shut. It was 
not the custom in this country for per- 
sons to ride in the Park on Sunday, 
and he should be sorry to open Kensington 
Gardens for the use of riders on that day. 
The truth was that the persons who op- 
posed this scheme were quite as rich as 
those who were in favour of it. But the 
question had assumed its present impor- 
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tance from the agitation of members of 
the five vestries of the parishes adjoining 
the gardens. At these vestries strong 
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Vestry of Marylebone. Had not a propo. 
sition been made by that very vestry to 
cut a carriage road across Rotten Row, 


resolutions had been passed against the| and to appropriate a large sum of public 
project, and still stronger language used. | money for the purpose? If that proposi- 
One gentleman, who took a special inte-| tion was made by them, did not the ob- 


| 


rest in the appointment of the First Com- 
missioner of Works, declared that his (Mr. 
Cowper’s) place should be made too hot 
for him. He did not object to that mode 
of discussing the question if the gentleman 
liked it, but it was not calculated to have 
great weight with the House of Commons. 
He had only to repeat that the Vote con- 
tained an item of £250 for hurdles for the 
temporary ride, and he hoped that, on the 
whole, the Committee would consider this 
& proper use of the public money. 

Sm JOHN SHELLEY said, he would 
amend his Amendment according to the 
suggestion of the right hon. Gentleman, by 
moving that £250 proposed to be ex- 
pended on the ride should be deducted 
from the Vote. His right hon. Friend had 
made a violent attack on the Vestry of 
Marylebone. He wished to remind his 
right hon. Friend that he had challenged 
public opinion on the matter; and had said 
that, if he found public opinion was strongly 
against the Vote, he should not persevere 
with it. How was that public opinion to 
be expressed but by the representatives of 
public opinion in the various parishes? The 
question was now fairly before the House, 
whether Kensington Gardens were to be 
thrown open to equestrians? Was his right 
hon. Friend justified in taking a course of 
this kind, when no one instigated him to 
it, and when he did it of his own accord? 

Mr. A. MILLS said, he hoped the right 
hon. ‘Gentleman would not yield to agita- 
tion. 

Mr. DANBY SEYMOUR said, that the 
declaration of the hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Westminster, reminded him of the 
three tailors of Tooley Street. He hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman would not yield 
to clamour. The vestry orators would 
soon find another subject on which to ex- 
pend their rhetoric. Rotten Row had evi- 
dently become quite inadequate to the 
number of equestrians who frequented it; 
and since the ride in the Gardens had been 
opened, the number of pedestrians had 
greatly increased. 

Mr. JOHN LOCKE must say he had 
not heard any argument which would in- 
duce him to think that there was that tre- 
mendous infringement upon the liberty of 
the subject that had been assumed by the 


Mr. Cowper 





jection to the ride come very ill from that 
quarter ? 

GENERAL PEEL said, he totally differed 
from the noble Lord (Lord John Manners) 
on this subject; and was sure that the 
great body of equestrians who made use of 
the Park and Gardens were grateful to the 
right hon. Gentleman, the First Commis. 


| sioner of Works, for what he had done, 


He hoped he would persevere, and not give 
way to the ery that had been raised against 
him. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Motion made, and Question put, 

‘*That the item of £750, for providing Iron 
Tree-guards and fixing Iron Railings and Fence 
in Kensington Gardens, be rednced by the amount 
of £250.” 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 48; 
Noes 71: Majority 23. 

House resumed. 

Committee report Progress; to sit again 
this day, at Six of the clock, after the 


| Order of the Day for the Second Reading 


of the Fortifications) Provision for Ex- 
penses) Bill. 


THE RIVER GODAVERY. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. J. B. SMITH said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for India 
Whether any arrangements have yet been 
made with the Nizam for a concession of 
territory on the banks of the river Goda- 
very, to enable the Indian Government to 
render that river navigable ; and what 
steps the Government have already taken 
in respect to the removal of the obstrue- 
tions to the navigation of the Godavery, 
and when it is probable the works will be 
completed. 

Sirk CHARLES WOOD said, that some 
time ago instructions were sent to the Indian 
Government directing them to endeavour 
to make some arrangement with the Nizam 
with a view to their being put in possession 
of one complete bank of the Godavery. 
He had not yet received any report as to 
the reception which the Nizam had given 
to that proposal, but it was obvious that 
until the Indian Government were in pos- 
session of the Jand they could not be cer- 
tain what it might be in their power to do. 
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All the necessary arrangements had been 
made for carrying on the work, and ope- 
rations would be commenced immediately 
after an agreement had been come to with 
the Nizam. 


ENGLISH CONSUL AT LYONS. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. BAZLEY (in the absence of Cap- 
tain Gray) said, he would beg to ask the 
Seeretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether he will recommend that an Eng- 
lish Consul be appointed to the City of 
Lyons, in accordance with the suggestions 
contained in the Letter of the hon, Mr. 
Howard, Secretary to the British Embassy 
at Paris, dated the 22nd day of September 
1857 2 

Lorv JOHN RUSSELL said, he had 
not received any application from British 
subjects connected with Lyons desiring 
any change from the present state of 
things; and as he was unwilling to in- 
crease the public charge no such appoint- 
ment would for the present be made. 


CHIEF JUSTICE MONAGHAN AND THE 
GRAND JURY OF FERMANAGH, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he rose 
toask the Chief Seerctary for Ireland Whe- 
ther twelve out of the twenty-three Grand 
Jurors of the county of Fermanagh have 
lately signed and presented an address to 
Chief Justice Monaghan, repudiating some 
advice which he had given in his Charge 
against party emblems and banners by 
the use in such address of the following 
terms, — that ‘they firmly believe that 
uniess owing to the remarks of his Lord- 
ship, no possible collision could occur be- 
tween parties of different creeds of this 
county,’’ and that his ‘* Lordship’s stric- 
tures would only lead toa more determined 
stand upon their legal rights on the part 
of the Protestants, and to an aggravated 
idea of moral injury on that of their Catho- 
lic fellow-countrymen ;”’ whether at Lon- 
donderry and Enniskillen Orange flags had 
not been hoisted and party tunes played 
by the bells of the churches during the 
presence of Chief Justice Monaghan and 
Baron Hughes at the duties of the assize; 
and, if so, whether, in the opinion of Go- 
vernment, gentlemen who could offer such 
an address to a judge of assize, and 
thereby encourage such party proceedings 
On @ judicial occasion, have shown them- 





selves to be fit to be intrusted with the 
commission of peace in Ireland ? 

Cartan ARCHDALL moved the ad- 
journment of the House, with a view of 
making a statement in relation to the 
Question of the hon. Member for Devizes. 
He had hoped, he said, that the rebuke 
administered to the hon. Member by the 
Foreign Secretary the other night would 
have satisfied him fur one Session ; but 
there were some men whose sole claim to 
notoriety depended upon the pertinacity 
with which they foreed their remarks, 
sometimes laughable and sometimes te- 
dious, upon the notice of the House. He 
rose on the present occasion because he 
happened to have been the foreman of 
the grand jury whose very grave offence, 
in the opinion of the hon. Member for 
Devizes, entitled them to be stripped of 
their magisterial offices, and he, therefore, 
wished to state what had really taken place. 
It was notorious that Fermanagh was one 
of the most peaceable counties in Ireland, 
and it was also one of the most tolerant. 
The High Sheriff, the Clerk of the Crown, 
the Chairman of Quarter Sessions, the In- 
spector of Prisons, and the Deputy Inspec- 
tor-General of Constabulary were Roman 
Catholics, and upon the occasion referred 
to in the Question of the hon. Member for 
Devizes, the Judge of Assize and the whole 
of his staff belonged to the same religious 
persuasion. The gentlemen of Fermanagh 
had never cavilled at those appointments, 
though they could not fail to remark them; 
on the contrary, instead of considering the 
religious creed of the men, they had look- 
ed simply to their efficiency, and had given 
them their warmest co-operation upon all 
occasions, The state of Fermanagh could 
best be described in the words of Chief 
Justice Monaghan himself. He stated in 
his address to the grand jury that,— 

“ The crimes are few in number and of a light 
character. It is satisfactory to find such a state 
of things here at this season of the year, when 
elsewhere crimes of a serious character are un- 
dergoing investigation. Were I to judge of the 
state of your county by the calendar before me, I 
should think it indicative of a very favourable 
condition ; but I have deemed it my duty to in- 
quire into the state of the county for myself.” 


Chief Justice Monaghan thought it his duty 
to inquire into the state of the county, aud 
he found that there were only four trivial 
eases to be tried, that the 12th of July 
had passed off with perfect peace and 
quietness, that there had been no party 
feeling exhibited, and no insult offered to 
tke Roman Catholics. Such was the oc- 
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easion which Chief Justice Monaghan se-| Whatever might be the opinion pf the 


leeted to tell the loyal Protestants of Fer- 
managh that, although they had kept 
within the letter of the law, they had 
broken it iv spirit ; that they had inten- 
tionally offered insult to their Roman Ca- 
tholic fellow-subjects ; and that they had 
been guilty of desecrating the churches by 
permitting flags to be hoisted thereon— 
things with which they had nothing what- 
ever todo. Upon that occasion he felt it 
his duty, as foreman of the grand jury, to 
make a few observations to the Judge in 
court, assuring him that insult was never 
intended by the Protestants of Fermanagh, 
nor considered by the Roman Catholics to 
have been intended. [is Lordship replied 
that, although an insult might not have 
been intended, it was nevertheless calcu- 
Jated to produce that impression ; that he 
himself would not have considered such a 
thing as the hoisting of Orange flags an 
insult, but it had been so deemed by others. 
The grand jury felt that the remarks of 
the Judge might lead to mischief; they 
consequently drew up an address, which 
was signed by twelve of their number, 
some of the others stating that they would 
not sign it because they were satisfied with 
the observations made in court by the fore- 
man. The facts were that the Judges went 
into Enniskillen on the 16th of July, and 
that where an Orange flag, which had been 
hoisted on the 12th of July, was hauled 
down at the commencement of the assizes, 
and was not again hoisted during the pre- 
sence of the Judges in Enniskillen. It 
had been stated that the bells were rung, 
but he did not know whether or not that 
was the fact. He did not think that the 
grand jary would have done their duty if 
they had not remonstrated with Chief Jus- 
tice Monaghan on account of his remarks, 
and pointed out the mischievous effects 
they were likely to produce, and which, 
indeed, followed in the hoisting of a flag at 
Londorderry. 

Mr. WHITESIDE seconded the Mo- 
tion, 

Mr. CARDWELL hoped he should be 
excused from entering at length into the 
discussion just raised, and the more so as 
there was a Bill before the [House which 
dealt with this subject, and which would 
afford an opportunity for further observa- 
tions. Ile would now proceed to answer 
the Question put to him. With respect to 
what passed on the occasion he lad no offi- 
cial information, but only such information 
as every hon. Member had access to. 


Captain Archdall 





Government on the subject, it was not the 
intention, as far as he knew, of the Gos 
vernment, or of the Chancellor of Ireland 
to take any such steps as those suggested 
in the Question. He had official informa: 
tion that party tunes were played at Ennis. 
killen. At Londonderry an Orange flag 
was hoisted at Walker’s monument, whieh 
flag was most properly taken down by the 
mayor. 


SPAIN.—QUESTION. 

Mr. H. BAILLIE said, he wished to 
ask the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether any application has been 
made to admit Spain to the rank of a First 
Rate Power ; and, if so, whether it is the 
intention of Her Majesty’s Government 
to withhold its consent, so long as the Go- 
vernment of Spain continues to tolerate the 
Slave Trade, and systematically to disre- 
gard its Treaties and engagements with 
this country ? 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, it did 
not yet appear that Spain herself had made 
application or expressed any desire officially 
to be admitted to the rank of a first-rate 
Power in association with the Five Powers 
of Europe who were usually so denomi- 
nated. The Government of France, how- 
ever, had expressed an opinion that it was 
desirable that Spain should be added to 
the five Powers, and in reference to that 
proposition, or suggestion, the Government 
of Austria had answered that the Emperor 
of Austria would have no objection to see 
Spain placed in the same rank with the 
five Powers, but he thought the case ought 
not to be turned into a precedent for the 
admission of any other Power. The Go- 
vernment of Prussia, on the other hand, 
had expressed an opinion that it would be 
injurious to the Protestant States of Eu- 
rope if the number of the great Powers 
were altered by admitting another Roman 
Catholic Power, and that if that were done 
it would be desirable that Sweden likewise 
should be admitted. It was also to be 
considered that Portugal, as well as Spain 
and Sweden, signed tlie General Treaty of 
Vienna, and it would not be desirable that 
Spain and Sweden should be admitted, and 
Portugal, which always entertained jea- 
lousy with regard to Spain, should be ex- 
cluded. If all these States were admitted 
there would then be cight great Powers in- 
stead of five. But it must also be con- 
sidered that Sardinia, a very thriving coun- 
try, might put in her claim too, and in 
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that ease there might be nine great Powers 
instead of five. Now, considering that 
since 1815 the eoncert of the five Powers 
had on the whole very well preserved the 
peace of Europe—and the preservation of 
that peace was the object of the Congress 
of Aix-la-Chapelle — it appeared to him 
very undesirable to change the present 
state of things in this respect. At all 


events he assured the hon. Gentleman that 
before the next meeting of Parliament the 
Government would not consent to any 
change for the admission of Spain among 
the great Powers, 


MANUFACTURE OF CANNON. 
QUESTION. 


Me. H. BERKELEY said, he wished 
to ask the Seeretary of State for War, 
Whether the Low Moor Company (Iron- 
founders in Yorkshire) are making smooth- 
bored Guns for Her Majesty’s Government, 
and for what purpose? The same Com- 
pany having made cast-iron Guns, to be 
afterwards strengthened by Sir William 
Armstrong, how many were made, how 
many burst upon trial or failed, and how 
many succeeded? Did Guns made by 
Colonel Wilmot on nearly the same plan in 
Woolwich Arsenal succeed? Is not the 
Secretary of State for War aware that 
Guns made after the same plan have been 
adopted and are perfectly successful in 
France, and if not placed actually on board 
ship, are ready stacked for that purpose, 
both at Cherbourg and Toulon? Is he 
aware that the Russians have adopted that 
gun, and are at the present time manufac- 
turing it in Liverpool ? 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, he 
would reply to the Questions seriatim. 
First, the Low Moor Company were mak- 
ing guns, 68-pounders and 32-pounders, 
for the use of the navy. These guns 
would probably never be displaced by any 
rifled guns that could be made. The hon. 
Gentleman next asked whether the same 
company, having made cast-iron guns to 
be afterwards strengthened by Sir William 
Armstrong, how many were made, how 
many burst upon trial or failed, and how 
many succeeded? Upwards of 300 eylin- 
ders had been made for the purpose of 
being strengthened by iron hoops ; five had 
been tested, and three of them burst ; and 
that being a large proportion, it was evi- 
dent that there was something defective in 
the manner in which they had been hooped. 
It had, therefore, been resolved to await 
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the result of further inquiry; and he did 
not doubt they would succeed in finding a 
way in which they might be hooped more 
successfully, As to the next Question, did 
guns made by Colonel Wilmot on nearly 
the same plan in Woolwich Arsenal suc- 
ceed ? Colonel Wilmot hooped a gun which 
had been made by one of the great found. 
ers, and it burst at the thirty-ninth round, 
but showed considerable strength before 
bursting. He might remark that specimen 
guns were always tried to destruction, in 
order to ascertain what pressure they would 
bear. With respect to the lasttwo Questions, 
was not the Secretary of State for War 
aware that guns made after the same plan 
had been adopted, and were perfectly sue- 
cessful in France, and if not placed actually 
on board ship were ready stacked for that 
purpose both at Cherbourg and Toulon ? 
and was he aware that the Russians had 
adopted the gun and were at present ma- 
nufacturing them at Liverpool ? he had to 
reply that there certainly were guns at 
Toulon, which the French Government, it 
is said, had so little confidence in that they 
would not, unless using very low charges, 
place them in ships, but in places where, if 
they burst, the consequences would not be 
so disastrous as on deck. There was 
great doubt whether we did not apply too 
severe a test to our guns, Our powder was 
much stronger than that used on the Con- 
tinent; and, consequently, guns might 
stand the test applied to them in France, 
and not be able to stand the same nominal 
test here. As to the last Question, his 
reply was that the Russians had not 
adopted that gun, but they had adopted 
guns made at Liverpool by the Mersey 
Company, which were of wrought-iron. 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


for Expenses) Bill. 


FORTIFICATIONS (PROVISION FOR 
EXPENSES) BILL. 
SECOND READING, 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘ That the Bill be now read a second 
time,” 

Mr. EDWIN JAMES said, that he rose 
to move the Amendment of which he had 
given notice; and he trusted that in a 
matter involving the expenditure of so 
enormous an amount of public money, the 
House would pause before authorizing the 
expenditure of that large sum for such a 
purpose. The Bill proposed to autho- 
rize the expenditure of no less than 
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, £2,000,000 on account of the whole ex- 
penditure in respect of fortifications. He 
would not go into details, but he would 
take the sense of the House whether such 
an amount should be voted without further 
information. There had been no informa- 
tion given whereby the House could dis- 
tinguish between the cost of land fortifi- 
cations and other defences. Ie, therefore, 
moved 

“That, before proceeding further with this 
Bill, it is desirable that this House should be in 
possession of further information as to the entire 
cost of the construction and efficient maintenance 
of the Sea Defences, and the proposed land for- 
tifications, distinguishing the expenses necessary 
to be incurred by the country in respect of such 
proposed Sea Defences and Land Fortifications.” 
Many persons of competent authority en- 
tertained different opinions upon this ques- 
tion. Some thought that the Government 
were justified in asking for a Vote to com- 
plete the sea defences of our arsenals and 
dockyards, as distinguished from the land 
fortifications, but entertained grave doubts 
as to the expediency of embarking in any 
large expenditure on account of laud de- 
fences, for which so large a portion of the 
money now asked was to be applied. He 
thought it would be wise to fortify our 
arsenals and dockyards by sea defences, if 
the House could be informed of the pro- 
bable expenditure. For himself he believed 
that the notion of invading this country 
had never entered into the mind of the 
Emperor of the French, and that it was 
one of the wildest chimeras ever suggested 
to ask the House, under the influence of a 
French invasion panic, to agree to an ex- 
penditure for fortifications without any in- 
formation as to the probable cost of man- 
ning them when constructed. He could 
believe that in the event of a war, which 
might be brought about by the complication 
of affairs in Europe, France would no doubt 
take a part in any great European war, 
either as the ally or the enemy of England, 
and in the latter case it would be well that 
our arsenals and dockyards, which the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government pro- 
perly called the cradles of our navy, should 
be protected by sea defences. We knew 
very well that the Dutch burnt our ships 
at Chatham, and thus humiliated England ; 
and, in case of a war, if our arsenals and 
dockyards were not protected, England 
might again suffer a like humiliation, which 
it might take years to efface. Conceding, 
then, the desirableness of protecting our 
arsenals and dockyards, surely the noble 
Lord ought to give the House some esti- 
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mate of the expenditure which that pro- 
teetion would involve. The whole thing 
was totally vague and indefinite. The ex- 
penditure about to be entered upon was 
certainly uncalculated, if not inealculable, 
The House was asked to vote in the dark 
an enormous sum of money towards the 
accomplishment of a most wild and undiz 
gested scheme brought forward at the end 
of the Session; but of how much was this 
‘amount the instalment? The object of his 
Amendment was to place on record his 
solemn protest against incurring an enor- 
| mous expense of which no estimate had 
| been laid before the House. It appeared 
jfrom the Report of the Commissioners 
that they proposed an expenditure of 
£11,000,000 for the construction and ar- 
mament of these fortifications; but nota 
word had been said by them, or by Her 
Majesty’s Government, as to the enormous 
cost that would be required to man these 
fortifications when constructed. It was 
supposed that about 68,000 men would be 
wanted to man the works efficiently ; and, 
taking the cost of each man at £60 yearly, 
it was evident that the country would have 
to pay some millions yearly to maintain 
these fortifications. This showed the ne- 
{eessity of further information, both of the 
ultimate cost of completing the Govern- 
ment scheme, and the annual charge it 
would lead to. He would not enter into a 
diseussion about the desirableness of con- 
structing a central arsenal at Cannock 
Chase, but the House should recollect that 
they had been asked to sanction an ex- 
penditure of £150,000 merely for the pur- 
chase of the land that would be required for 
that arsenal; and before they sanctioned 
that expenditure they ought to insist on 
being informed what the works at Channock 
Chase would ultimately cost, and what 
would be the annual expense of maintain- 
ing them. The Commissioners said that 
the works, which were to be constructed 
at Channock Chase for the defence of 
Woolwieh, would cost £700,000, but every- 
body knew that, as in the case of the esti- 
mate for the New Houses of “Parliament, 
the cost would be three or four times 
£700,000. There were many hon, Mem- 
bers who would willingly vote a definite 
sum for the construction of sea defences to 
protect our arsenals and dockyards, but who 
would hesitate to vote an enormous sum 
for land fortifications, The House would 
stultify itself in the opinion of the country 
and of Europe if it voted £2,000,000 as 
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limit of which was altogether unknown ; 
and he therefore hoped [er Majesty’s Go- 
yernment would inform the House more 
definitely on this subject. 

Amendment proposed, 

«fo leave out from the word ‘ That’ to the end | 
of the Question, in order to add the words ‘ before 

eeding further with this Bill, it is desirable 

that this House should be in possession of further | 
information as to the entire cost of the construc- 
tion and efficient maintenance of the Sea De- 
fences, and the proposed Land Fortifications, dis- 
tinguishing the expenses necessary to be incurred 
by the Country in respect of such proposed Sca 
Defences and Land Fortifications” 
—instead thereof. 


Sia CHARLES NAPIER said, he 
seconded the Amendment. If he thought 
there was the smallest chance of either 
£2,000,000 or £10,000,000 being the 
limit to the outlay required, he might be 
inclined to take the proposals of the Go- 
yerpment into consideration ; but he was 
quite sure, looking at the character of the 
works proposed, and that we had already 
spent £1,500,000 with so little to show 
for it at Portsmouth, that £2,000,000 
would go a little way towards completing 
them. At Portsmoutl: the Commissioners 
proposed works for the defence of the 
harbour to prevent an enemy from running 
in and burning our ships and destroying 
the dockyard. Now, the most ignorant 
waterman on Portsmouth Hard would tell | 
you that when the buoys and marks were 
taken up it would be perfectly impossible 
for the pilots themselves to run a ship into 
Portsmouth, Every one who had ever en- 
tered Portsmouth harbour in a yacht must 
be aware that the entrance was so narrow 
and so shallow that no three-decked ship 
could go in or out with her guns on board; 
and if an enemy’s fleet should enter the 
harbour, of what use would they be with- 
out guns? The variation in the tides and 
the strength of the currents was another 
difficulty, and even the most experienced 
pilots often ran ships ashore. Now that 
such large ships were built—some of them 
350 feet long—the best pilots were nervous 
about taking ships in or out of Portsmouth 
Harbour, where the slightest wrong move- 
ment of the helm would put a ship ashore. 
He could hardly help laughing at the idea 
of an enemy’s ship ever entering Ports- 
mouth harbour, Why, it would only be 
necessary to fire two or three guns loaded 
with powder to make a smoke, and both 
sides would be invisible. The Commis- 
sioners next proposed to erect fortifications 
to prevent an enemy landing to the east- 
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ward of Portsmouth between Browndown 
and Cumberland Fort, and thence destroy- 
ing the arsenal. For this purpose it was 
intended to build forts on certain shoals ; 


| but the Commissioners did not say whether 


those batteries were to be one, two, three, 
or four-deckers, The Commissioners them- 
selves said it would be impossible to pre- 
vent ships going at eight or nine knots an 
hour from running past these batteries. 
If batteries were built both to the eastward 
and to the westward, ships running twelve, 


; fourteen, or sixteen knots an hour with 


the tide, would run past them, and would 
anchor in the Solent ont of range of these 
batteries. The enemy could then land 
any force he pleased on the Isle of Wight, 
from which place he would command Ports- 
mouth with such guns as those of Arm- 
strong or Whitworth. It could not be 
imagined that the Freoch would ever in- 
vade us unless they had the command of 
the sea. If we were as careless as we had 
been when a cold fit was upon us, and 
neglected our navy, then we should be in 
danger. ‘That might be if we were as 
careless as during the Syrian war, when 
the French outnumbered us in the Medi- 
terranean, and during the administration 
of Sir Robert Peel when the fleet was re- 
duced to twelve sail of the line. He must 
say for the credit of Lord Auckland that 
he put the navy in a more efficient state, 
and created a Channel fleet which he (Sir 
Charles Napier) had the honour to com- 
mand. The history of the navy for many 
years past had been a succession of hot 
and cold fits of economy. Wheu he was 
onthe coast of Syria he received orders 
from Sir Francis Baring, then First Lord 
of the Admiralty, to send the ships home, 
in order that they might be paid off before 
the end of the financial year. That eco- 
nomy lasted fur about a year. The Go- 
vernment then found that they had made 
a mistake, and they commissioned two or 
three sail of the line, and got up a small 
Channel fleet. That Government was 
turned out of office. At this time he felt 
the defenceless state of the country 80 
strongly that he waited upon Lord Derby, 
whom he had never seen before, and re- 
presented the matter to him. Lord Derby 
got up the Channel fleet: and a fortunate 
thing it was, because when the country 
was overtaken by the Russian war, the 
Admiralty were able by great exertions to 
get up a tolerable fleet, which became in 
time an excellent fleet. In an evil hour, 
after the War was over, the Government 
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took fright again at the expense. Sir 
Charles Wood, who was then First Lord, 
came to the Admiralty and told them the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer insisted on the 
fleet being paid off. That was done, and 
a fine fleet was sent to the winds—a fleet 
well manned, with plenty of petty officers, 
and in other respects well officered. The 
Whigs then went out of office, and in came 
the Tories. Sir John Pakington was not 
satisfied with the state of the Navy, and 
said, ‘‘We must get up the fleet again.” 
The very ships that had been paid off by 
the preceding Government were then com- 
missioned again, at an outlay of £70,000 
or £80,000, or £100,000 more than had 
been saved by paying them off. Sir John 
Pakington deserved great credit for what 
he did. But although he gave a bounty 
to the men, he was unable to get men 
enough ; aud then it was found that there 
were no petty officers or midshipmen, and 
the ships were consequently not commis- 
sioned so soon as they ought to have been. 
This was owing to the bad policy pursued 
by previous Governments in paying off the 
fleet so frequently, and tiereby destroying 
the confidence of the officers in the stabi- 
lity of their positions. Towever, they had 
got a good fleet at last, although there 
was a paucity of officers. The Mediter- 
ranean fleet was equal to any fleet we ever 
had in those waters, except in regard to 
the number of men and officers. But in- 
stead of improving its efficiency in these 
respects the Government were now going 
to fortify the whole country. Well, whom 
were we to fortify against? It was impos- 
sible we could be invaded except by France 
and Russia combined, for France had not 
a sufficient foree for the invasion of this 
country. How could the French come 
here as long as we possessed our maritime 
superiority? He confessed he thought 
there was great danger of France being 
assisted by another Power, and he hoped 
that the agreement would not be cemented 
in Mount Lebanon. What would France 
do if she proposed to invade us? She 
would collect a ficet either at Cherbourg, 
Brest, L’Orient, Toulon, or some other 
port. But we should collect a fleet too. 
If our Government neglected their duty 
the French might bring their ships to 
Spithead. They might anchor any number 
there, and throw their shells into Ports- 
month Harbour. We could launch our 
gunboats, take out all the old blockships, 
now of no use whatever, and anchor 
them with heavy guns on the shoals where 
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it was proposed we should build batte- 
ries. That would be only ship against ship, 
for the French could not sail stone hat- 
teries, and the old blockships would. defend 
the country just as well as fortifications, 
The House had been told that the batterjes 
would be necessary in case the ships were 
away; but where were our ships to be? 
They must be sent off the ports where the 
French fleet were. If the French fleet 
came out it would be their duty te take 
them and bring them home. If they re. 
mained in harbour they would try and get 
at them, if possible. That was what we 
used to do, and what we must do again, 
As France had an army of 500,000 or 
600,000, which was greater than England 
had or ever would have, we must trust to 
our fleet, keep it well manned, and attend 
to our reserves. They might erect fortifi- 
cations, but where would they get soldiers 
to man them? But in time of war large 
numbers of seamen would be thrown out 
of employment, and would be glad to es- 
cape starvation by entering the navy. We 
should then only have to put them on board 
of the ships, old and new, which we now 
had in our harbours, and which we had an 
excellent custom of keeping always ready 
for sea, and a force would be ready at once 
to protect our shores and repel any invader, 
He could not for the life of him understand 
what necessity there was for spending all 
this money on fortifications. It might be 
as well, perhaps, to complete the works at 
Portsmouth which had already been com- 
menced. The Commissioners had very cun- 
ningly concealed from the public the fact 
that an extensive series of new batteries 
had been constructed on Portsdown-hill at 
a great expense, and had shadowed them 
forth in their map only as a part of the old 
lines. If the enemy got hold of these new 
batteries they would have the command of 
all the rest. He asserted that since the 
invention of rifled ordnance Cherbourg har- 
bour offered no security to a fleet. With 
the Armstrong and Whitworth guus, and 
the molten lead which they could throw 
into the place, every ship in the harbour 
might be destroyed. To render Cherbourg 
safe a new basin must be built in a more 
sheltered situation, for the present one was 
far too exposed to witlistand the battering 
of Armstrong guns. Yet we were now 
asked to commit the same mistake at Spit- 
head and Portsmouth. It might have been 
very well to do so before these rifled guns 
were invented, but now nothing eould be 
more futile or absurd. We ought to be 
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warned by the mistake France had made. 
During the Russian war Cronstadt was 
partially protected by the shallowness of 
the water round it, which kept our ships 
at a distance. The north side of the place, 
however, was perfectly exposed to our 
mortars, and the damage we were able to 
do even with the old guns showed how 
little reliance was to be placed on fortifi- 
cations. With the new rifled guns Cron- 
stadt might be swept from one end to the 
other. The scheme now before the House 
was utterly absurd, and he agreed with his 
hon. Friend the Member for Birmingham 
in thinking that they must be lunatics if 
they carried it out. If the French had the 
upper hand of us at sea they could land 
where they liked ; and, if they once got a 
footing on our soil, it would not be at 
Portsmouth or at Plymouth that they 
would point, but at London. What would 
be the use of the fortifications at the dock- 
yards then? Jt would not be southwards, 
but northwards, that the inhabitants of the 
Metropolis would have to retreat. Tierney 
once said in that House, ‘* Give me a well- 
manned fleet and a full Exchequer, and | 
will defy the world.”” He said the same, 
and he warned them that if they pursued 
the course on which they were now en- 
tering, they would soon have neither a 
well-manned fleet nor a full Exchequer. 
If Louis Napoleon seriously iatended to 
invade our country, would he wait three 
years till our fortifications were ready ? 
A more absurd or useless scheme he never 
heard of. Let the Government redress the 
grievances of the seamen and make the 
service more attractive, let them use every 
effort to keep up the strength of the navy 
and of the Reserve, and they would provide 
the best protection for our shores. Why 
did they not enlist in the Reserve the 
bargemen and lightermen of the Thames, 
who were bound in return for certain privi- 
leges to serve when called upon? During 
the last war we had sea fencibles all round 
the coast; the whole country, in fact, was 
covered with seamen. Now, however, our 
force of seamen was miserably inadequate; 
but he firmly believed that plenty of men 
would come forward to defend their coun- 
try, if proper encouragement were given to 
them. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT: {am grate- 
ful to the hon. and learned Member for 
Marylebone for the brevity with which 
he put the House in possession of the 
arguments in favour of his proposition, 
and shall endeavour to follow the good 
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example he has set us in that respect. 
He thinks it important the House should 
know what are the sums which are to be 
taken for sea defences as contrasted with 
land defences, Upon a former occasion 
I entered at some length into the subject 
of the cost of the different works and gave 
the figures in some detail. I stated that 
the works to be commenced under the 
present Bill would ultimately cost about 
£5,000,000. Of that sum you may say, 
in round numbers, that one-half is for sea 
defences and the other for land defences. 
I may mention, however, that included in 
the land defences are some which ought, 
perhaps, to be called sea defences. For 
example, the works at Dovor are reckoned 
as land defences, though, from their con- 
nection with the harbour, they ought to be 
considered rather as sea defences. The 
hon. and learned Member also wants to 
know what will be the cost of maintenance. 
The only way in which you ean arrive at 
the probable cost of maintenance is by 
looking back at the fortifications made dur- 
ing the last ten or more years, and ascer- 
taining what has been the cost of their 
maintenance in proportion to the sum origi- 
nally expended upon them. I find it 
amounts to about } per cent of the origi- 
nal outlay ; but, of course, as the works 
become more aged the expenditure for 
their maintenance must be expected in 
some degree to increase. The hon. and 
learned Member asks what additional foree 
do we expect to be obliged to raise on 
account of the fortifications. My answer 
is that if you ask me to capitalize the cost 
of the new battalions, you must set against 
that the eost of the still greater number 
of additional battalions which you must 
raise for the defence of the country if you 
have no fortifications. The Defence Com- 
mittee call attention to the fact that in 
case of war we must have a larger stand- 
ing army than at present; but if we have 
no fortifications that increase to our stand- 
ing army must be much greater than other- 
wise would be necessary, because we can 
use the Militia and raw levies behind works, 
whereas for maneeuvres in the field we must 
have regular troops. The hon. and gallant 
Member for Southwark (Sir Charles Napier) 
thinks that the proposed works at Spit- 
head are quite unnecessary ; but in the 
course of his speech he gave a satisfactory 
answer to his own argument. He says 
that if we take up the buoys and destroy 
the marks at Spithead nobody will be able 
to come in. Captain Sullivan, on the other 
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hand, tells us that if all the buoys and 
marks were removed a flect could be brought 
in without the least difficulty. I cannot 
venture to decide between two such high 
authorities ; but the Ilouse will see that 
if the gallant Admiral’s views are correct 
that our own ships would be just as much 
excluded by raising the buoys as the 
enemy's would be. In another part of his 
speech the hon. and gallant Admiral said 
that if the buoys and marks were removed 
it would still be possible for an enemy to 
creep in. Next he said that the channel 
was so narrow aud tortuous that ships were 
obliged to work in very slowly, and a little 
further on he talked of vessels coming iv 
at fourteen knots, and passing through our 
works without buoys and marks. [lis 
statements, in short, were so contradictory 
that they thoroughly answered one another. 
The hon. and gallant Admiral then alluded 
to a possible combination between France 
and Russia, in which case he seemed to 
think all fortifications useless. He then 
referred to the case of Cronstadt, which 
he said might have been taken, if it had 
not been so surrounded by shoal water that 
we could not get at it, The gallant Ad- 


miral spoke as though he thought that the 


sole use of our fleet was for the defensive, 
and that their skill and energy was to be 
employed solely in defending our arsenals 
aud dockyards. In his main argument, 
that because it is possible to destroy Cher- 
bourg, therefore it would be possible to de- 
stroy Portsmouth, he leaves out of sight 
the enormous difference between the two 
places. Cherbourg can be destroyed be- 
cause it has no outworks, but Portsmouth 
may be defended by outworks—and, in 
fact, that is the very thing we are propos- 
ing todo. I may state that the chief ex- 
penditure for land works will be at Ports- 
mouth. The only other place where there 
is any great necessity for land defences is 
Plymouth, which, owing to its remote 
situation, must to a great extent be self- 
dependent. Chatham is entirely a case of 
land defences, and ought to be made strong 
on account of its vicinity to London. I 
may say, in eenclusion, that we have tested 
our estimates by existing contracts, and, 
as they have been purposcly made large to 
cover any unexpected contingencies, I am 
satisfied they will not be exceeded. 
CotoneL DICKSON wished to state his 
reasons for supporting the Amendment of 
the hon. and learned Member for Maryle- 
bone. He regarded as unjustifiable the 


proposed outlay on land defences, which 
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| could be only needed in the event of a sue. 
cessful invasion, which he looked upon as 
wholly impossible and absurd, When he 
saw such a sum of money as this proposed 
to be spent, he must say that the Commis. 
sioners had arrived on this point at a most 
lame conclusion, on totally insufficient evi. 
dence. The instructions issued to them 
proceeded on a wrong principle, one of 
those instructions having been to take into 
consideration the small amount of the forces 
usually maintained in this country, and in 
particular the limited number of Artillery. 
men that would be available. He held 
that on such a subject efficiency and not 
expense ought to be the primary consider. 
ation. On looking over the list of wit 
nesses examined, he found that Admiral 
Dundas, Admiral Bowles, Sir Michael Sey- 
mour, Sir Thomas Maitland, Captain Sul- 
livan, and many others connected with the 
naval service had given their evidence, 
while Sir John Burgoyne was the only 
military officer whose opinion was taken 
upon the scheme, and that he was totally 
opposed to it. Sir James Scarlett, the 
commanding officer of the district proposed 
to be fortified, who was thoroughly ae- 
quainted with the neighbouring country, 
over which the forces under his command 
marched perpetually, and on the character 
of which the subalterns under his command 
were bound to report, was merely ques- 
tioned as to the supply of water which 
could be brought to Portsmouth. The 
same point was the only one submitted to 
Colonel Forster, who was in command of 
the Royal Engineers. Was the country 
to expend millions on the faith of a Report 
based upon such an imperfect inquiry? 
If the works recommended were carried 
out, he believed that not two, nor five, nor 
twenty millions would suffice ; and if they 
were really required, it was only throwing 
so much money into the dirt to expend 
one shilling less than the total amount that 
was needed. ‘The Commissioners, he be- 
lieved, had arrived at a foregone conclusion, 
aud had been actuated by the feeling that 
it was necessary for the satisfaction of the 
country, and to make their Report popular, 
that defensive works should be recom- 
mended. It was but natural that the na- 
tion should feel uneasy, when told by 
Secretaries of State and by the Prime 
Minister that it was necessary to be pre- 
pared to repel invasion. The spirit and 
devotion which had been shown could not 
be too highly appreciated—it ought to be 
encouraged by every means ; but it should 
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at the same time be judiciously controlled. 
When invasion was talked of, reference 
was, of course, made to one particular 
quarter, and it therefore became important 
to consider whether it was the desire of 
the Emperor of the French to quarrel, to 
invade, and to make war upon us. He 
firmly believed that he had no such in- 
tention ; and, though he did not stand up 
as his advocate, he could not imagine that 
aman who had exhibited the great quali- 
ties which rendered him one of the fore- 
most men of the day, would be guilty of 
such an act of insanity as the invasion of 
this country must necessarily be. The 
Emperor of the French had lately written 
a letter in which he asserted that the noble 
Viscount at the head of the Government, 
“knew that what he said he meant.”” He 
should like to test the sincerity of that 
distinguished personage by the opinions of 
the noble Viscount, The noble Lord had not 
merely dealt with puny and inexperienced 
statesmen, but while in office had ample 
opportunities of studying thoroughly the 
characters of those masters of diplomacy 
and intrigue who for so many years had 
guided the counsels of the different coun- 
tries in Europe. The noble Viscount was 
well able to form an opinion ; every Mem- 
ber of the House was delighted to see 
that in point of intellect he was as vigorous 
and able as he had ever been; he was not 
likely to be deceived by mere appearances; 
—and he therefore put it to him—Did he 
believe that the Emperor of the French 
was playing us true or false, or that he 
was not acting up to those peaceful pro- 
fessions which he had always made from 
the first moment when he ascended the 
throne? At the same time we must not 
overlook the character of the people over 
whom the Emperor reigned. Although the 
Emperor did not intend to deceive us, there 
might be persons on whom it was neces- 
sary for him to practise a slight and inno- 
cent deceit. The martial character of the 
French nation must be remembered, and 
the difficulty which necessarily lay in the 
way of guiding them into those peaceful 
occupations which were the real basis of a 
nation’s greatness. It was impossible to 
break off all at once the ties and feelings 
which bound Franee to the traditions of 
former centuries, and he believed that Na- 
poleon was flattering them with a little 
glory, and at the same time coaxing them 
to allow him to inaugurate under his sway 
& new reign of peace and commerce. Lle 
was not blind to the under-current of dis- 
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quietude and want of confidence which was 
pereolating through the stream of polities, 
and which might at any moment eventuate 
in combinations that would require us to 
exert our utmost force. But times were 
changed since invasion had been threatened 
by the first Napoleon. One master mind 
no longer governed European polities, but 
each nation thought and acted for itself. 
He put it to the House whether the Em- 
peror of the French was likely to be un- 
aware that the first man who unjustifiably 
disturbed the peace of Europe, would at 
once make himself the common enemy of 
mankind, and that a war, wilfully com- 
menced by him in defiance of right, would 
expose his country to another defeat and 
another disgrace, which must recoil upon 
himself, and sweep him and his family 
from the throne of France? Without ex- 
posing himself to the taunt that there was 
‘nothing like leather,” he thought he 
might fairly urge upon the Secretary for 
War that a gradual increase of the stand- 
ing army was required. The Commission, 
in their Report, put down the force in the 
United Kingdom at 60,000; but it had 
on a former occasion been shown that we 
could not depend on a larger manceuvring 
army than 28,000 to 30,000. The noble 
Viscount had urged as a reason against 
the Volunteer force in Ireland that there 
would be 30,000 regulars and 30,000 Mi- 
litia to defend that country; but any person 
who believed that in the event of war more 
than 7,000 or 8,000 troops could be spared 
to Ireland, or that an amount at all ap- 
proximating to 30,000 Militia would be 
available, made a grievous mistake. He 
contended that at least 20,000 additional 
troops of the Line were required for the 
defence of the United Kingdom. The 
inerease in our standing army ought not 
to cause any great increase in our Es- 
timates, for a very small proportion of 
those Estimates went to the rank and file. 
About £600,000 he calculated would do 
it. If 10,000 or 15,000 additional regu- 
lars were raised, and about 5,000 of the 
Militia regularly trained every year, with 
the assistance of our Volunteers, we should 
always be able to muster a strong force on 
any emergency. But how were we to be 
invaded? It was not to be supposed that 
if ever an invasion did come we should 
be taken totally unawares. We should not 
go to bed one night in perfect security and 
wake next morning to find a lot of French 
steamers off Brighton or some other part 
of the cvast disembarking troops as fast as 
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possible. We had consuls in every port, 
who would surely give us information of 
what was about to happen. Suppose the 
Emperor of the French to have resolved 
on such a piece of insanity, it would take 
him some time to bring his men down to 
the coast and to embark them, and surely 
we should have a steamer or two about 
to embarrass the operation a little. We 
should be certain to have plenty of warn- 
ing, and by means of our railways we 
might easily get a lot of navvies together 
and throw up earthworks wherever they 
might seem most likely to be wanted. In 
regard to camps, he thought that instead 
of one monster camp at Aldershot, we 
should have half-a-dozen other camps in 
different parts of the country. It was not 
fortifications we wanted, but a fair, reason- 
able, and well-disciplined standing army, 
with a regular business-like disposition of 
the resources which the country had placed 
at the disposal of the Government. In 
this manner, without giving way to panic 
in the slightest degree, he was for putting 


{COMMONS} 





the country into a thorough state of de- 
fence. In discussing this question, the | 
great interests which were at stake ought | 
not to be lost sight of. Not only our own 


liberties, but the liberties, the happiness, 
and the prosperity of the whole eivilized | 
world might be said to depend on the} 


power of England to repel an aggression 
on her shores. 

Lorpv ELCHO said, he entertained a 
strong opinion upon this question of the 
National Defences, and he tended his 
hearty thanks to the Government for the 
course which they had pursued on the 
question, and trusted that they would not 
be deterred by any cf the carping criti- 
cisms which had proceeded from various 
hon. Members in the course of the debate 
from placing the country in a thorough 
state of defence—an object which was not 
only desired in this country, but which the 
lovers of peace throughout all the world 
would rejoice to see accomplished. During 
the past year we had seen the peace-loving 
people of this island voluntarily engaged 
in organizing and drilling themselves, until 
there had sprung up an effective Volunteer 
army of some 138,000 men. That force 
had already proved its efficiency and pa- 
triotism, and had received the warm ap- 
probation of all who had inspected them. 
What was the cause of such an army sud- 
denly springing into existence ? The hon. 
and gallant Gentleman opposite attributed 
it to panic. 
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CoroneL DICKSON: What I said was 
that by injudicious management of the 
movement the idea had been created that 
a panic had prevailed. 

Lorp ELCHO disclaimed any such mo- 
tive for the part which he had taken in the 
movement. It was a deep sense of shame 
that the country should be liable to such 
panics which had actuated him. In one 
respect there was a foundation for these 
panics. It was not that there was the 
slightest immediate danger of the Emperor 
of the French or the Emperor of Russia, 
or any combination of Powers attacking 
us, but there was a consciousness that in 
the event of our being attacked by any 
Power or any combination of Powers we 
were not in that state of preparation in 
which we ought to be ; that we had been 
living in a fool’s paradise, which was 
rather caleulated to invite aggression than 
to repel it. In this respect there was some 
foundation for a panic, and it was in a de 
termination that England should for the 
future rest for her security on the forbear- 
ance of no foreign potentate, and on no 
system of precarious alliance ; but on her 
own strength, that this movement had 
taken its rise. The same feeling which 
had given rise to the Volunteer movement 
ought also to induce the House to support 
the Government in the steps which they 


| were about to take on the recommendation 


of competent authorities on this question 
of fortifications. In the course of the de- 
bate the House had been favoured with all 
sorts of professional and amateur-profes- 
sional criticisms on the scheme, The gal- 
lant Admiral the Member for Southwark, 
forgetful of certain forts which it was un- 
necessary to name, maintained that fortifi- 
cations were of no use to defend a dock- 
yard, and that ships were the only de- 
fences. The gallant Officer who had just 
sat down was all for soldiers, and the hon. 
and learned Member for Marylebone, 
coming out in the new capacity of an en- 
gineer, declared that Jand fortifications 
were unnecessary. 

Mr. EDWIN JAMES: I gave no opinion. 
I merely asked for information as to the 
expense. 

Lorp ELCHO maintained that the hon. 
and learned Member, by putting a Motion 
on the Paper with reference to the relative 
cost of sea and land defences, which im- 
ferred that the sea defences might be ne- 
cessary, but the land defences were unne- 
eessary, had committed himself to an en+ 
gineering opinion. Notwithstanding all 
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these different criticisms, he could not help 
feeling convineed that the people of Eng- 
Jand would feel all the safer for the assur- 
ance that the dockyards were perfectly 
safe from attack. Was there anything in 
the present position of Europe which should 
induce us to relax our efforts with regard 
to the question of national defences ? Much 
had been said of a recent letter of the Em- 
peror of the French. He (Lord Elcho) was 
of opinion that the proper answer to be 
given to that letter should be a cordial 
union with the Emperor in any judicious 
measures which might be adopted for the 
interests of humanity in Syria, and in any 
endeavours which he might make to build 
up a strong kingdom in Italy. Towards 
the end of the previous Session he had 
taken the liberty of calling the attention of 
the House to the foreign policy of the Go- 
vernment. If the Emperor of the French 
really wished to establish a strong Italian 
Power, then it was the duty of England to 
join with him in so doing ; and he wished 
to see England strong, so that she might 
say that no one should now interfere in 
Italy, but that the Italians should manage 
their own affairs. On referring to the de- 
spatches—especially to those of M. Thouve- 
nel it was apparent that the policy of the 
French Emperor was at one time in that 
direction ; and, if that was still his policy, 
it was the duty of England to join cordially 
with him in carrying it into effect. But 
England must be on her guard, for the ag- 
gressive tendencies of the French people 
at the commencement of the present cen- 
tury, which inflicted such terrible calami- 
ties in Europe, could not be forgotten. 
Neither could it be forgotten that the Em- 
pire began in peace and afterwards en- 
gaged in bloody wars, and that Nice and 
Savoy had been absorbed. What he 
wished was to see Englan@® strong, and 
nothing would more tend to that object and 
to the removal of all temptation to aggres- 
sion than the fortification of the dockyards 
and the existence of an efficient army, 
aided by that great army of Volunteers, 
which had sprung into existence in so 
short a space, and which rendered Eng- 
land equal to any emergency. Let the 
House free and untie the hands of the 
Foreign Secretary, so that it might be 
felt that when the Foreign Secretary 
wrote despatches he wrote them influenced 
by what he thought right, and by no 
meaner motive. On these grounds he should 
cordially support the original Motion. 
Cartan JERVIS said, that he did not 
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understand the terms of the Resolution 
proposed, and he wished the hon. and 
learned Gentleman would explain it. It 
appeared to him that all the information 
with regard to the expenses which the hon, 
and learned Member desired could be ob- 
tained in the Report of the Commissioners. 
If those were not the details he required, 
he (Captain Jervis) was unable to make 
head or tail of the Motion. The simple 
question was- whether this country was to 
maintain its way in the progress of the 
science of engineering. The whole of the 
coast had been fortified by Martello Towers, 
—a description of defence which originated 
in the repulse, in 1794, of 1,400 British 
troops, a line-of-battle ship, and a frigate 
by a Martello tower in the island of Cor- 
sica. Those Martello Towers answered 
very well at that time, but were totally 
inadequate to the requirements of the pre- 
sent day, owing to the progress of artillery. 
Only the other day a Martello Tower was 
knocked to picces in half-an-hour by a few 
guns brought to bear upon it. A more 
effective kind of fortification was now ne- 
cessary to meet the great improvements 
that had been made in the science of artil- 
lery. The hon. and Jearned Member ob- 
jected to the removal of the Arsenal of 
Woolwich to Cannock Chase ; but if the 
arsenal were not removed it must be forti- 
fied, and in this respect the removal effect- 
ed a saving of £555,000. 

Mr. MONSELL said, the hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman seemed to misunderstand 
the actual question at issue. Everybody 
was desirous that this country should be 
placed in a position of security, but the 
question was whether the system proposed 
by the Government was founded on suffi- 
cient authority, and was the most effective 
that could be adopted. The great majority 
of the Members of the Louse felt that 
they were incompetent to decide this ques- 
tion themselves, and the hon. and gallant 
Member himself, who now declared against 
the fortification of Portsmouth, neverthe- 
less on a former occasion voted for it. 

Captain JERVIS said he had not voted 
for it, but he would not put his indivi- 
dual opinion against that of Sir Howard 
Douglas. 

Mr. MONSELL said, that many mili- 
tary men in that House had spoken against 
the plan, and the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Chatham (Sir Frederic Smith), 
whose authority was of great value, in an 
admirable speech, urged strong objections 
to the land fortification of Portsmouth and 
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Plymouth. With respect to the Martello 
Tower referred to, which the hon. and 
gallant Member had spoken of as though 
it had been blown to pieces in half an hour, 
he (Mr. Monsell) was informed that the 
fact was that three large guns were firing 
at it at only 1,000 yards distance for two 
days, and though they made a breach, they 
did not produce such an effect as to knock 
down the place where the gun was situ- 
ated. If that was all that could be done 
in that case, it might be concluded to be 
impossible for any great harm to happen to 
Portsmouth unless an enemy placed a great 
siege train on Portsdown. With respect to 
the propriety of defending Portsmouth and 
Plymouth against a coup-de-main, there 
was no difference of opinion ; but it would 
be desirable that the Secretary for War 
should take more military evidence before 
involving the country in an enormous ex- 
pense. Almost all the evidence taken be- 
fore the Commission was naval evidence. 
It was incomprehensible that, although 
three artillery officers were examined be- 
fore the Commission, they were not asked 
@ question on the fundamental point at 
issue. What he wanted was that the Go- 
vernment should not spend enormous sums 


of money without really knowing whether 
they were going to lay it out in the right 


way. His opinions might be erroneous; 
but, having consulted with the highest au- 
thorities, he confessed that he regarded 
with doubt the proposed land defences. 
The Commissioners were no doubt anxious 
to give a fair estimate of the amount of 
expense to be incurred on account of the 
works they recommended ; but he feared 
that the expenditure had not been care- 
fully calculated. For example, they stated 
that 2,500 guns would be necessary, and 
that these would cost £500,000 ; but how 
much would the ammunition cost? Reckon- 
ing 300 or 400 rounds a gun, though 500 
pounds would probably be nearer the mark, 
the ammunition would cost more than 
£1,250,000. Now, nobody objected to such 
an expenditure, or to double that amount, 
if it were necessary; he only wished to 
show that the Commissioners had not gone 
into details which would at once have sug- 
gested themselves to the minds of Artillery 
officers. There was only one member of 
this branch of the profession upon the 
Commission, and this officer, who was a 
friend of his own, had not had that expe- 
rience of actual service that was so desira- 
ble. If more Artillery officers had been on 
the Commission, they would have origi- 
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nated inquiries on points of detail which it 
was not likely would suggest themselves to 
the Commissioners without them. It wag 
true that the House was referred, in econ- 
firmation of the Commissioners’ Report, to 
a Committee presided over by the Com 
mander-in-Chief ; but, although the autho 
rity of individual military men was valu 
able and reliable, yet when you got a num. 
ber of officers together, presided over by 
one occupying so distinguished a position, 
their aggregate authority was not of so 
much value as the opinion of any one of 
them when taken separately. That dis- 
posed of the only point which made any 
real impression on the House in favour of 
these land fortifications. He repeated that 
no one grudged the money which was 
asked for. All he wanted was that before 
spending it on land defences, to which the 
highest military authorities were entirely 
opposed, the Government would make fur- 
ther inquiry, so that they might not em- 
bark in an enormous outlay, which, after 
all, would fail to conduce to the security of 
the country. 

Sir DE LACY EVANS said, that he 
had had no intention of addressing the 
House on that occasion ; but the observa- 
tions of his right hon. Friend obliged him 
to say a few words. He was not sure that 
that House was the best arena for the de- 
velopment of opinion on such a question; 
but his right hon. Friend (Mr. Monsell) 
had stated that every military man in the 
House was opposed to the plan. [Mr. 
MonseLt: Every military man who has 
spoken.] Now, he was under the neces- 
sity of saying that he should feel in an 
awkward position if he was to acquiesce in 
that statement, because he was the indi- 
vidual who proposed the Commission, and 
it would be extraordinary if he should 
shrink from,the amount of responsibility 
which rested upon him for that Motion. 
On the first day that the present Govern- 
ment was in office, he went to the War 
Office, with the view of informing the 
Secretary for War of two Motions which 
he intended to submit to the House. The 
right hon. Gentleman was at that time ab- 
sent in Wiltshire engaged about his elec- 
tion, and so he (Sir De Lacy Evans) went 
again on the Ist of July, laid the Motions 
| before him, and inquired whether there was 
| any time at which he should wish him to 
| bring them forward. The one was for the 
abolition of purchase in the army, and for 
that he counted upon the right hon, Gen- 
tleman’s support; the other was for the 
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appointment of a Commission to inquire 
into the whole state of the national de- 
fences. The right hon. Gentleman re- 
uested him not to propose the Motions 
until he should have an opportunity of con- 
sulting the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government, and week after week he re- 
newed his request that the Motions should 
not be brought forward. At last, on the 
25th July, he (Sir De Lacy Evans) in- 
sisted on bringing the Motion forward, and 
to his surprise the right hon. Gentleman 
then announced that he was entirely of the 
same opinion as himself. Such was the 
history of the appointment of the Commis- 
sion. With regard to its composition, he 
agreed with his right hon. Friend that, 
although there were excellent men upon it, 
there might have been persons of greater 
weight. He also agreed with his right 
hon. Friend that the Artillery portion of it 
seemed to have been almost forgotten. 
Nor was it on that occasion only, but on 
many others also, that the important pro- 
fessional assistance which the Artillery 
officers could afford was entirely overlook- 
ed. He attributed that to the accident 


that the officers of the Engineers were 
more in communication with Members of 


the Government. Thete was one clever 
Artillery officer on the Commission, but, 
though an officer of great talent and great 
science, and likewise a great astronomer, 
he had never seen an enemy, and, there- 
fore, he thought it a mistake not to have 
placed one or two Artillery officers of ex- 
perience on the Commission. His right 
hon. Friend had referred to another Com- 
mission to which the decision of the former 
had been submitted ; but there did not ap- 
pear to be any officer of more experience 
on that Board. Nevertheless, no profes- 
sional man could venture to criticise with 
severity any portion of the Report without 
having gone down to examine the various 
localities, which he believed none of them 
had done. He had looked over the scheme, 
and he believed it to be the Report of men 
of sense, and he felt that Government were 
entitled to a general support upon the in- 
tentions they had announced. The Secre- 
tary for War told them that Government 
had not adopted the Report in all its parts; 
for instance, they thought that five forts 
instead of eight on Portsdown Hill would 
be sufficient. He thought, then, if Govern- 
ment did carry out the Report, that con- 
siderable reductions in the expense might 
be made, 


Sirk FREDERIC SMITH also com- 





plained that the Government had not con- 
sulted several of the many distinguished 
Artillery officers whose evidence would 
have been invaluable on this subject. With 
regard to the present Motion, he thought 
the Seeretary for War had to a certain 
extent answered the objections of the 
hon, and learned Gentleman, because the 
schedule did show what the land and sea 
works were estimated to cost, and works 
so solid would not require much for mainte- 
nance. But, if the hon, and learned Gen- 
tleman had proposed to omit altogether 
the land defences, he had no doubt the 
Motion would have been carried. Although 
a great majority were ready to vote large 
sums of money for the defences of the 
country, and many Members would vote 
largely for sea defences, he believed that 
there were many who were not disposed 
to give their full assent to the proposition 
for land defences ; and he thought there 
were very good grounds for not doing so. 
The question with regard to the defence of 
the dockyards was an Artillery question, 
and no Artillery officers of eminence had 
been asked their opinion upon it. His 
gallant Friend (Sir De Lacy Evans) did 
not intend to limit the inquiries of the 
Commission to the dockyard defences ; he 
intended that these inquiries should take 
awider scope, and include the defences of 
the realm ; but neither his gallaut Friend, 
who had commanded an army, nor any 
Generals of equal authority, had been ask- 
ed their opinion upon the subject. It had 
been assumed that the Government en- 
dorsed the Report of the Commissioners ; 
but it was not so—they had in fact de- 
clined to adopt a great portion of the pro- 
positions of the Commission. They had 
had recourse to a Committee to examine 
the Report of the Commission, and with 
the exception of the illustrious Duke at the 
head of the army, the Committee was com- 
posed of men of not greater authority than 
the Commission. No man was more will- 
ing than he was to vote money for the sea 
defences of Portsmouth ; but the whole of 
those proposed in the Report of the Com- 
missioners were not necessary, and the 
Secretary of War had reduced them. The 
points to which he most objected were the 
works at Portsdown Hill, and he objected 
to them for more reasons than one. The 
hon. Baronet the Member for Finsbury (Sir 
Morton Peto) knew very well that if a war 
broke out to-morrow works could be made 
in @ fortnight on Portsdown Hill which 
would effectually keep an enemy from bom- 
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barding Portsmouth, and that it could be 
done for one-tenth of the expense now pro- 
posed for the forts to be constructed there. 
If, again, the works were only required 
in the event of an enemy having made a 
successful landing, he said that, unless 
they had no Volunteers, no standing 
army, and no Militia, an enemy could not 
make the march to Portsdown Hill and 
thus expose his flank and rear. Where were 
the enemy’s supplies to come from? He 
could not capture Portsmouth by siege in 
less than a fortnight or three weeks. Every 
head of cattle and every stack of corn 
would be removed, and what would there 
be for the invaders to live upon? Did 
they suppose that an enemy could keep the 
command of the Channel for three weeks? 
He believed that was utterly impossible, 
and that the idea of the enemy sitting 
down on Portsdown Hill was the greatest 
nonsense ever talked of by military men. 
Even if Plymouth and Pembroke were 
taken for a time, the naval power of the 
country would not be lost while they had 
Portsmouth and Chatham. Chatham was 


the easiest defended from its situation. It 
would require a march of two days, with 
the enemy’s rear and flank exposed, to 


attack Chatham. and therefore that could 
not be done. If, then, they took care of 
Portsmouth and Chatham, without making 
enormous landworks, they would do all 
that was necessary. He should not vote 
against the measure of the Government, 
because the responsibility was upon them, 
but he hoped they would apply the money 
to the sea defences, and leave the land 
defences for any occasion which might arise 
to render them necessary. The Secretary 
for War could use the blockships until the 
solid works were constructed in the Solent. 
Five works had been proposed by the Com- 
missioners, but the Government had knock- 
ed two on the head and retained the three 
best. As to building works on Portsdown 
Hill, he hoped the Government would take 
the opinion of such men as Lord Seaton 
and of his gallant Friend the Member for 
Westminster, who knew what it was to 
command armies in the field. He hoped 
his hon. and learned Friend would not press 
his Motion to a division, but would take 
another opportunity of proposing that the 
landworks be postponed. If the Govern- 
ment only wanted to do something as far 
as £2,500,000 or £3,000,000 would go, 
they should lay out the whole in sea de- 
fences. The sea defences required a long 
time toerect. They could not be begun too 


Sir Federic Smith 
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soon, and they could not be carried on too 
rapidly. When finished and armed with 
large guns it would be quite impossible for 
an enemy to pass them. Let the Govern. 
ment lay the money out in that way, and 
take further advice about Portsdown Hill, 
If they did take further advice he was 
convinced they would give up that part of 
the scheme altogether. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE: I do not 
wish to add to the length of this debate, 
because after the large majority the other 
night on the Resolutions it is not for me 
to stand between the deliberate opinion of 
the House and its execution. But some 
things have been said to-night which I 
cannot allow to pass unnoticed. My noble 
Friend the founder of the Volunteers—and 
I say that not in a spirit of carping, but in 
a spirit of compliment—-my noble Friend 
has talked of the carping criticism of my 
hon. and learned Friend the: Member for 
Marylebone in moving this Amendment; 
but I must say that is rather unfair to my 
hon. and Jearned Friend, because, so far 
from pretending to give any engineering 
opinion, my hon. and learned Friend ex- 
pressly guarded himself from even hinting 
one, He has undertaken the duty which 
he owes to the country as a Member of 
Parliament of expressing his opinion as to 
the imperfect estimates of the Government, 
and I think he is perfectly justified in giv- 
ing that description to the estimates before 
the House. If hon. Members refer to the 
blue-book, they will see that these do not 
profess to be correct estimates. There is 
no estimate for the howitzers, mortars, and 
light guns, and no estimate for alterations 
in the water supply of Plymouth, which it 
is said can be cut off by an enemy. The 
estimate is most imperfect and most un- 
satisfactory, and nothing is so natural, if 
the House of Commons is worth anything 
at all, which I am very much inclined to 
doubt—I mean as controlling the expen- 
diture of the nation—nothing is so natu- 
ral as for a Member of Parliament in the 
position of my hon. and learned Friend to 
demand further information. The infor- 
mation is to my mind excessively scanty. 
I took the liberty of asking why, after all 
our financial arrangements had been made, 
this matter was brought forward at the end 
of the Session. The noble Lord joked the 
matter off, and led people to suppose that 
I wanted the dockyards to be in the mid- 
dle of the country. I merely recommend- 
ed that some portion of the store of tim- 
ber should be removed inland, and brought 
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thence to the dockyards by railway. It 
has been recommended a thousand times, 
but the noble Lord feigned not to under- 


stand me, because it did not suit him | 


to tackle my question—why is this plan 
brought forward at the end of the Ses- 
sion? I should like some answer to that 
question. There is another question to 
which I should like an answer. The most 
natural person to take up this question of 
£11,000,000 is the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer; but—you may call it carping cri- 
ticism if you will—why is he never pre- 
sent, why has he never given an opinion 
upon this subject? Then, again, why is 
the right hon. Member for Ashton-under- 
Lyne (Mr. M. Gibson) never here when 
this subject is discussed? Why, in 1858 


that we should ask for every information, | matter. 
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I should like to know whether that is true, 
for it would make a material difference in 
my vote. THe goes on to say, that ‘in 
1863 the French plan is to come over here, 
take London, and stop here three days.” 
You see he knows the whole plan. But 
what does that gallant Officer say of the 
plan of the Commissioners? He says,— 
** Instead of spending enormous sums on 
expensive fortifications in your arsenals 
and your dockyards, all that is necessary 
is to put them iu a sufficient condition 
to resist a coup de main.’’ But they are 
going to build forts upon Portsdown Hill. 
I say nothing against the sea defences ; 
but after the speech of the gallant Officer 
opposite (Sir Frederic Smith), one of the 


most distinguished Engineer officers in the 
he brought in a Motion to cut down the| service, 1 hope we shall hear no more 
Estimates altogether, and yet now, when-! about ‘‘ carping criticisms,’ for we have 
ever this question comes on, he ‘‘ cuts his | the highest professional authority to jus- 
stick.” The man who is for “ peace at tify us in asking for further information, 
any price,” neither opposes this enormous I think the House ought not to be run 
expenditure nor offers us any explanation. | away with upon this subject, and ought 
Nothing can be more natural when the | not to be expected to take the Report of 
House is asked to vote £9,000,000, than | the Commissioners as decisive upon the 


When we are talking about Es- 


and therefore, instead of talking about timates, let us remember that this House, 


“earping criticism,’’ I should have been | which was to cost £750,000, has really 


astonished if my hon. and learned Friend 
had been satisfied with these Estimates. 
The noble Lord (Lord Eleho) — who, of 
course, has an interest in the question, for, 
if it be proved that fortifications are of no 
use, ‘* Othello’s occupation will be gone,” 
—tne noble Lord tenders his thanks to the 
Prime Minister for only asking £9,000,000. 
I also tender my thanks, although for a 
different reason—I am thankful that in the 
present spirit of the House of Commons, 
and that which prevails out of doors, he 
has not proposed to erect a complete Chi- 
nese wall round the island. Now, how has 
this panic been caused? Clearly by the 
speeches of Cabinet Ministers. A pamphlet 
has been put into my hands, written by a 
distinguished General officer, Sir Duncan 
M‘Dougall—French Invasion, in defiance 
of the Defences of Great Britain. This 
is the way panies are created :—*‘ The re- 
velation | am now about to make upon au- 
thority will show the necessity of no time 
being lost in completing our national de- 
fences.” No time to be lost—mark, these 
fortifications are to be finished in four years! 
“A committee of French officers have 
worked out a special plan for an attack 
upon London, a copy, or a sufficient ex- 
tract, of which was placed in the hands 
of one of the Ministers in October last.”’ 





cost £3,000,000. And so it will be with 
these fortifications. We know that at 
the beginning of the Session the Esti- 
mate for the Chinese War was £800,000, 
and already it has ran up to £3,000,000. 
Precisely the same thing will happen with 
the Estimates for these fortifications. We 
cannot get any information upon this sub- 


ject, for the Chancellor of the Exchequer 


is not here. I say he ought to be here 
to defend his plan. I ask what is the 
opinion of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer upon this plan, and echo auswers 
‘‘Nothing.”” Now, I have shown how 
panics are created—how these estimates 
are imperfect. I was astonished the other 
night to hear the Secretary for War say 
that Sir John Burgoyne, who had been 
against these defences, had changed his 
opinion. 1 was struck by that at the time, 
and the right hon. Gentleman accused me 
of not having read the blue-book; bat will 
the House believe that Sir John Bur- 
goyne changed his opinion about the Vol- 
unteers, and that was the reason why he 
changed his opinion upon this subject. 
But he changed his opinion to my side of 
the question, because the document quoted 
by the Secretary of War was a Report 
signed by the Duke of Cambridge, Sir 
John Burgoyne, and others, on the 22nd 
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of February, 1859, while the evidence of 
Sir John Burgoyne was given in Novem- 
ber, 1859. When he gave that first opin- 
ion the Commission had not been issued 
and therefore I think the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was rather misleading the House 
into a false issue. The opinion, in fact, is 
one of those which are given under certain 
circumstances. No officer likes to dissent 
from his General ; but when he was ex- 
amined before the Commission Sir John 
Burgoyne gave his opinion hostilely to land 
fortifications. All criticisms, foreign or 
English, have been against the Commis- 
sioners, whose authority and whose data 
have alike been questioned. I can add 
nothing, but I think it is incumbent upon 
the House, before involving us in a ruinous 
expenditure for land fortifications, with the 
evidence before the Commission showing 
us that they will be of no avail, which 
all the Engineer officers in this House tell 
us are not called for, I think we should 
have further information, We are a House 
of Commons to control the expenditure of 
the nation. You may talk of throwing 


responsibility upon the Government, but, 
if these fortifications are built, what will 
be the responsibility of the Government if, 


at the end of eight years, they are found 
to be of no use? ‘Their responsibility is 
nothing. All will be forgotten, but the 
people will say, ‘‘ What fools the House 
of Commons were in 1860.”’ The hon. 
Member for Harwich (Captain Jervis) re- 
ferred to the Martello towers, and gave a 
long story of something that occurred in 
1794 ; but every Engineer officer knows 
that those towers which the House of Com- 
mons of that day were so ready to vote 
money for—some millions were spent upon 
them—have been found to be perfectly 
useless for national defence. Surely that 
makes it very necessary that the House 
should pause before committing themselves 
to this ruinous expenditure upon Ports- 
down Hill. Mind, I draw a distinction 
between the seaboard and the land forti- 
fications. I think, also, it behoves the 
Government to pause before committing 
themselves to this plan. It is the plan of 
seven respectable gentlemen, but still I 
think we have further information, further 
Engineer and Artillery evidence, as well 
as evidence from General officers of expe- 
rience. What better man could there be 
to be examined than the hon. and gallant 
Member for Westminster? (Sir De Lacy 
Evans). He has seen the greatest siege 
of modern times, and yet his opinion was 
Mr. Bernal Osborne 
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never asked. We are not come to this 
pass yet that England is to be defended by 
Portsdown Hill. I repeat that upon the 
last evidence—that taken before the Com. 
mission as well as that of men of the 
greatest experience and highest reputation 
—I have no hesitation in saying that the 
House should be wary before committing 
itself to these gigantic fortifications on the 
land side. 

Sir MORTON PETO thought the last 
speaker had only asked for such an inquiry 
before the money was voted as the case de. 
manded. The House had not heard any. 
thing like approbation of the Government 
scheme from any one military or naval 
authority that had addressed them. The 
hon. and gallant Member for Chatham 
(Sir Frederic Smith) had expressed an 
opinion that the defences around Ports 
mouth should be composed of earthworks, 
and that they need occupy but little time; 
and if so experienced an officer expressed 
such an opinion, was the Government jus- 
tified in asking for a Vote of Money for 
purposes antagonistic to such an opinion— 
antagonistic also to the opinion of Sir 
John Burgoyne? The course which the 
Government should have pursued should 
have been, not simply to take the Report 
of the Commission, but they should have 
had the evidence of all the first men in 
the country, and upon that evidence 
they should have presented to the House 
a complete scheme of fortifications of 
our dockyards and other places, They 
should not come and ask for a sum of 
money on account on estimates acknow- 
ledged to be incomplete, and therefore not 
deserving the confidence of the House. 
During the ten years he had had a seat 
in the House he had seen abundant proofs 
of the mischief of voting money without 
the security of distinct and carefully pre- 
pared plans, and particularly in the mat- 
ter of fortifications, Take the Channel 
Islands for instance. The estimates were 
never sufficient, nor were the works worthy 
of the country. If the Government only 
showed that they had some mature plan 
the House would, he was sure, readily 
grant them all the money necessary for 
carrying it into effect. He believed that 
as regarded the defence of our dockyards 
from the land side a well-trained body of 
men would be able to raise in fourteen 
days earthworks sufficient for that purpose; 
and with respect to our defences from the 
seaside it should be remembered that no 
one could at present state what works of 
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that description would prove efficient. We 
were now expending £1,500,000 in con- 
structing ships which it was supposed 
would be perfectly shot-proof ; and if that 
supposition should be realized the whole of 
tie proposed expenditure along our coasts 
would be almost completely useless. He 
hoped the House would not embark in that 
outlay before they had some carefully pre- 
pared plan, with its various details, under 
their consideration. He found that they 
were asked to votea sum of £150,000 for 
the site of an arsenal in some central part 
of the country; but he thought that they 
ought. not to sanction a proposal which 
was brought before them in so vague a 
manner, He felt persuaded that there 
was nothing in the present state of France 
whieh called for any haste on our part in 
dealing with that subject. He had been 
in France last week, and a gentleman 
connected with him had been in Cherbourg, 
and had told him that the only thing being 
done in that dockyard was the repair of 
Prince Napoleon’s yacht. He believed 


that we had three times as much work 
being performed in any of our great dock- 
yards as the French had in all their dock- 
yards at the present moment. 


Mr. WHITE said, the opinion of people 
out of doors was, that this measure had 
been brought forward to divert public at- 
tention from an evil more imminent than 
a French invasion, namely, the invasion of 
the rights and privileges of the House of 
Commons by ‘‘ another place.” Looking 
at the measure itself, he was of opinion 
that the experience the House and the 
country had had of Government expendi- 
ture on previous occasions was not such as 
to induce the House to place much confi- 
dence in them for the proper application of 
the money the House was then called upon 
to vote. He would not refer more particu- 
larly to the expenditure at Alderney, Dovor, 
Portland, and other parts of the coast, than 
to say that the disclosures which had taken 
place fully justified hon, Members in hold- 
ing that opinion. He would, however, al- 
jude more at length to the expenditure 
during the last four years on the south 
coast, contiguous to the borough he repre- 
sented. The application of public money 
there had been of the most wasteful cha- 
racter. A constituent of his, in writing to 
him on the subject, said, his opinions being 
confirmed by an Artillery officer who had 
served with distinction in India ;— 


“I do not hesitate to assert that the whole of 
the money expended in coast fortifications on the 
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Sussex coast during the last four or five years, 
amounting to more than £100,000, has been all 
wasted. At Littlehampton the fort is built ona 
boggy foundation, and the whole structure is now 
so insecure that the guns could not be fired if 
wanted, At Shoreham, the fort, costing, I am 
informed, nearly £20,000, mounts six heavy guns ; 
the parapet of the western side is brought so close 
to the gun, that it will not traverse; and a foe 
landing to the west could not be touched until he 
landed on the shore. At Shoreham and New- 
haven the guns could not be worked, from the 
fact that the beach is so near the guns, that a 
rourd shot striking it would have the effect of a 
discharge of grape shot. At Newhaven the range 
of the guns is not sufficient to prevent a landing 
at Seaford Bay, between Newhaven fort and 
Blatchington battery ; and the parapet is so low 
that no protection is afforded to gunners working 
the guns.” 

Another reason why he (Mr. White) had 
not confidence in the measure proposed by 
the Government was the lack of knowledge 
of the subject displayed by the right hon. 
Gentleman, the Seeretary at War. For 
instance, in the course of the last debate 
on this question, the right hon. Gentleman 
quoted the Emperor Napoleon I. as having 
said that the art of fortifications was the 
only art which had not changed for 2,000 
years. He (Mr. White) was very much 
struck with that remark; but, on referring 
to the real statement of the Emperor, found 
that what he had said had reference to 
field-works, and not fortifications, and was 
to this effect:— 

“This important branch (¢.e. field-works) of 
the art of war, has made no progress since the 
times of the ancients ; it is even inferior to what 
it was 2,000 years ago. Engineer officers should 
be encouraged in bringing this art to perfection, 
and in placing it on a level with the rest.” 

With regard to the fortifications, it was 
well known that the strength of a whole 
must be considered as the strength of the 
weakest part; and that one weak point in 
the whole range of works would be the 
very part of which the enemy would be 
first informed, and to which they would 
direct their attention. He deeply regretted 
one aspect of the question, which was this: 
that the noble Lord and others seemed to 
repose greater confidence in these stone 
works than in the people of England. It 
would appear from the speeches of certain 
noble Lords, that to put arms in the hands 
of the people, would be a calamity more 
terrible than a French invasion. He did 
not believe that the antecedents of the 
working classes justified the distrust that 
was felt of them. Put arms into their 
hands, and they would defend all that was 
valuable in our Constitution. Before the 
House was called upon to vote this grant, 
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the Militia ought to be developed to the 
utmost degree, and every assistance given 
to the Volunteer ovement. It was a 
sound and statesmanlike observation of the 
noble Lord, that ‘‘the power to aggress 
frequently gave the desire to aggress ;” 
and he was afraid that that would be the 
effect of the present scheme, and he should 
give his support to the Amendment. 
Viscount PALMERSTON : I had hoped 
that after the manifestation of the opinion 
of the House the other evening, we should 
not to-night have been led into a renewed 
discussion of matters which were then fully 
debated ; but, of course, those who enter- 
tain strong opinions, have a perfect right 


to express them. We have to-night heard | 


expressed the greatest possible diversity of 
opinions in reference to this question, and 
if it be the fact that truth is one and error 
is infinite, I may with great satisfaction 
contrast the settled opinion of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government with the discordant 
and various sentiments of those who differ 
from us. My hon. Friend the Member 


for Liskeard (Mr. Osborne) complains of 
our delay in bringing this matter forward, 
and of the conduct of those Members of the 
Government who did not, out of respect 


for him and others, come down to hear the 
debate upon a question on which their 
minds are fully made up, and on which 
they had recorded their opinion in the re- 
cent division. He also found fault with 
me for bringing this question under the 
notice of the House myself. It appeared 
to me that this was not a Departmental, 
but an Imperial question. It turns upon 
considerations of a more general nature 
than are included in any one Department, 
and I therefore thought that it was a ques- 
tion which the head of the Government 
was bound to submit to the House. My 
hon. Friend the Member for Finsbury 
takes a different line. He complains of 
the precipitation with which we had 
brought this subject forward, and says 
that we have no definite plan. Now, so 
far from having brought this measure for- 
ward precipitately, without due considera- 
tion, or without a definite plan, we have 
had the subject investigated in the most 
accurate and deliberate manner by those 
who are competent authorities ; and it was 
not until after repeated examinations that 
we brought forward that which is a defi- 
nite plan, and which does contain in great 
detail all the arrangements which we think 
fit to recommend for th adoption of Par- 
liament. It is curious to see how differ- 


Mr. White 
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ently different Members have looked upon 
this question. Almost all are of opinion 
that defence is necessary. Even the hon, 
and gallant Member for Limerick (Colong 
Dickson), who, as I understood him, be. 
gan by saying that no defence was needed, 
and that we might trust to the good-wi]] 
and friendship of foreign Powers, and that 
there was no danger of a hostile attack 
upon this country, admitted, towards the 
conclusion of his speech, that some addi. 
tional defence was required, but said that 
he preferred an addition to our regular 
troops to the erection of fortifications, | 
may, therefore, assume that he is no ex. 
ception to the general concurrence of opin- 
ion that some further defence is necessary, 
It is amusing to see the different views 
which different Members take of this sub- 
ject, according to their different lines of 
thought. Military men, and those who 
have chiefly directed their attention to the 
maneeuvres of troops in the field, say, 
“Do not give us fortifications, give us an 
important addition to the regular army :”— 
forgetting that a great addition to the re- 
gular army would be, perhaps, quite as 
expensive as these fortifications; that it 
would be good only for the single year for 
which it was voted, or that we must go 
on year after year maintaining in time of 
peace a disproportionate military establish- 
ment to stand in lieu of the permanent 
fortifications which we propose to erect. 
Military men are for troops. My hon. and 
gallant Fricnd the Member for Southwark 
and other naval men are for ships. He 
says— Don’t tell me of men on land— 
don’t tell me of works—give me ships. If 
I have ships enough I will anchor them off 
Portsmouth and Plymouth, and will take 
eare that those ports shall be safe what- 
ever may happen to our interests in other 
parts of the world.” Then come the 
lawyers. They have been modest, and 
have not stated their remedy. I suppose 
they would meet the enemy with an in- 
junction, or issue against him a writ of ne 
exeat regno to prevent his leaving his own 
dominions. These are all mighty good 
methods ; but, upon the whole, I am in- 
clined to think that the majority the other 
evening were right when they voted that 
permanent defences will be the cheapest and 
most effectual for the purposes for which 
they are proposed. My hon. Friend (Mr. 
Osborne) said, ‘‘ You might as well propose 
to surround the whole island with a Chinese 
wall.”” We do not pretend to defend by 
fortifications all the coast of the island. 
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It would be absurd to think of such a 
thing. What we propose to do is to de- 
fend by fortifications the most vulnerable 

ints, those dockyards and arsenals which 
are the cradle of the naval power of the 
country, and the destruction of which 
would place you at the mercy of any 
Power that could arm a fleet and send it 
tosea. Itis said, however, ‘‘ Oh, we ad- 
mit that you may defend them from an 
attack by sea; but we protest utterly 
against the attempt to defend them against 
an attack by land.” Is there any sense in 
that argument? If these dockyards are 
important, and if it is essential to defend 
them, you must defend them at all points 
at which they may be attacked; and, 
therefore, to say that you will defend them 
on the sea but not on the land side is the 
greatest possible absurdity. My hon. 
Friend who has just addressed us said 
that nothing was stronger than its weak- 
est part. I thank him for teaching me 
that word. It is perfectly true; and it 
would be useless to protect the dockyards 
from an attack by sea if you did not also 
defend them against an attack by land. 
Is it or is it not possible that they may be 
attacked on the land side? Why, every- 


body has admitted that: it is impossible 
that we can prevent a landing upon our 


shores. It has been stated that there are 
300 or 400 miles of coast upon which an 
enemy may land. We do not pretend to 
place works or troops all along that line 
of coast to prevent a landing. One of the 
arguments against these fortifications has 
been their insufliciency. We have been 
told that we ought to fortify and defend 
Iondon. But what does that objection 
imply except that London may be attack- 
ed by an enemy landing upon the coast? 
and will it not be far easier for an enemy 
to attack on the land side Portsmouth or 
Plymouth, which are upon the sea, than 
Iondon, which is inland? Will anybody 
in his senses pretend that it would be im- 
possible for 10,000, 15,000, or a smaller 
force, to land within easy distance of 
Portsmouth or Plymouth, and if they were 
undefended, march and attack either of 
those places, and do that which they could 
not have done if they had approached it 
from thesea? It is said, however, that in 
a fortnight a certain number of men would 
throw up earthworks and fieldworks suf: 
ficient for the defence of those places. 
Now, military men will tell you that field- 
works are very good when there is a suffi- 
cient force behind them, but they will not 
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prevent a large force from overpowering 
a small one. Fieldworks are run over, 
and earthworks are taken by storm. What 
you want are works constructed upon a 
scientific principle which shall enable a 
small body of troops to maintain its posi- 
tion for a certain time—say two or three 
weeks—against a large force. That is the 
difference between fieldworks and regular 
fortifications ; and no man who has read 
the history of war, and I am sure no man 
who has been engaged in war, will tell 
you that fieldworks can supersede these 
more regular works, which are intended 
to prevent a superior force from over- 
powering a smaller one. But great objec- 
tion has been made to-night to the works 
at Portsdown Hill. I would ask any man 
who knows what the range of modern ar- 
tillery is, and what is the distance to 
which shells can be thrown, to take the 
map and find out how far it is between 
Portsdown Hill and the dockyard at Ports- 
mouth, and he will at once see that an 
enemy gaining a footing at the former 
point would be able to destroy Portsmouth 
by shells. It has been said that the expe- 
riments made at the Martello Tower at 
Eastbourne show that itis impossible from 
Portsdown Hill to inflict damage upon 
Portsmouth. Iam unable to see the force 
of thatargument. The damage to be done 
to Portsmouth from Portsdown Hill would 
not be done by trying with round shot 
to batter down or make a breach in the 
walls, but by throwing shells into the 
dockyard; and I say there is nothing to 
prevent the destruction of the dockvard if 
an enemy were to get to Portsdown Hill. 
I am astonished, Sir, at the difference of 
opinion expressed here on this matter ; 
because, all those with whom I have 
spoken upon it out of doors agree that the 
want of works at Portsdown Hill was a 
weak point in the defence of Portsmouth. 
Unless, therefore, you strengthen Ports- 
down Hill against an enemy landing at a 
short distance either to the eastward or 
the westward, you will not have sea de- 
fences sufficient to protect that great and 
important naval arsenal. We are told 
that this scheme is the result of an un- 
dignified panic—that we ought rather to 
trust to the good will of neighbouring 
Powers—that our plan implies suspicion 
of the ruler of a neighbouring State, and 
apprehension of an immediate attack. 
Why, Sir, it does no such thing. I stated 
distinctly that the proposal which Her 
Majesty’s Government are making is not 
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founded upon any distrust of any particular 
Sovereign or nation, but upon the deliberate 
conviction that this great country ought to 
be in a condition to defend its important 
and vulnerable points—that unless you 
are in a position to repel attack, you may 
at any time be exposed to it—and that 
your only security for the continuance of 
peace is the conviction on the part of those 
who might under any circumstances be 
led to assail you that you are able to de- 
fend yourselves. The hon. Member for 
Brighton (Mr. White) says that the Go- 
vernment have shown a distrust of the 
people, and that if we would put arms 
into the hands of the people they will be 
able to protect themselves. Why, that is 
a very strange as well as a very unjust ac- 
cusation to bring against us, at the very 
moment when from day to day, from 
week to week, and from month to month, 
thousands of Her Majesty’s subjects are 
enrolling themselves and receiving arms 
from the Government; when we already 
have 130,000 Volunteers, and are very 
likely to have perhaps doubie that number 
in the course of another twelve months. 
Nothing can be more unjust or unfounded 
than such an attack. But men are not 
sufficient unless you have works to defend 
those positions which can be most easily 
assailed. The object of these fortifications 
is, that a small number of men—perhaps 
not the best trained, or those who are the 
most capable of meeting an enemy in the 
field—may be able, behind those works, 
to defend the dockyards, and thus to be 
instrumental in supporting your naval sn- 
periority, while the rest of our forces are 
ready to meet the enemy in the field. 
My right hon. Friend the Secretary of 
State for War said again to-night, as has 
been said before, and as appears in these 
Reports, that, if you have not these forti- 
fications, you must have a far larger force 
to defend in the field those dockyards 
which we propose to defend by protecting 
works; and that, so far from this arrange- 
ment being an expensive one, it is the one 
which, either in peace or war, will lead to 
the most economical application both of 
the resources and military means of the 
country. I trust, therefore, that the House 
will not to-night reverse their previous 
decision, or in any way impair the Vote 
which they passed the other evening; but 
that, if the hon. and learned Member 
should insist on pressing his Amendment 
to a division, they will show that it is 
their emphatic and deliberate conviction 
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that these important works should be sane. 
tioned and carried out in as short a time 
as money and means will enable the Go. 
vernment to execute them. 

Question put, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Question,” 

The House divided :—Ayes 143 ; Noes 
32: Majority 111. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read 2°, and committed’ for To-mor. 
row. 


Order for Committee (Supply) read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed— 
“hat Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


THE ORDNANCE SURVEY—25-INCH 
SCALE—RESOLUTION, 


Smr MORTON PETO rose to move that 
it is expedient to discontinue the Ordnance 
Survey on the 25-inch scale till the Sur- 
vey on the 1-inch shall have been com- 
pleted and published. In 1857 the ques- 
tion was discussed in a very full House, 
when it was decided by a very large ma- 
jority that the 25-inch scale should be 
discontinued ; and the noble Viscount, then, 
as now, at the head of the Government, 
stated that he regarded the vote at which 
the House had arrived as implying an 
opinion that no further survey should be 
made on the 25-inch scale :—where a sur- 
vey had been already made on that scale, 
as in the case of Durham, it would of 
course remain as a matter of record, but 
he interpreted the vote of the House to 
mean that no further survey ought to be 
made, or should be made on that scale. 
Since the House came to that decision up- 
ward of £250,000 had been voted, and 
the greater part of it had been spent on 
the 25-inch scale. He held that when 
Parliament deliberately recorded its de- 
cision, it ought to be held binding by the 
Government, and acted on; and he @id 
not doubt that the noble Viscount would 
assent to that principle. But now a Vote 
of £90,000 was asked for. on account 
of the Ordnance Survey, irrespective of 
the expenses for military services, and a 
great part of that also would no doubt be 
spent on the 25-inch scale. That scale, 
which he had the authority of the late 
Mr. Stephenson for saying was_ perfectly 
useless, and ought not to be proceeded 
with, had been applied to seventeen coun- 
ties, notwithstanding the pledge of the 
noble Viscount. The 1-inch scale had been 
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commenced in 1784, and was not yet com- 
pleted, the attention of the surveyors hay- 
ing been from time to time diverted to 
channels of minor importance. Looking 
to foreign countries, there was no instance 
of any general survey of the size of 1 in 
2,500. In France the scale was 1 in 
80,000; in Russia 1 in 120,000; in Ba- 
yaria 1 in 50,000; and in Germany 1 in 
200,000. The map of England and Scot- 
land would measure about 600 yards by 
300, and would be larger than the London 
Docks; twice the size of Lincoln’s Inn- 
fields; it would take the whole century 
to complete it, and would cost between 
£2,000,000 and £3,000,000. It was not 
required in England, and could not be 
compared with the Tithe Commutation 
map, which was perfectly sufficient for 
every purpose. The size was so great 
that the alterations which must take place 
before it was completed would render it 
perfectly inefficient for ordinary purposes. 
It represented not only every hedge in the 
country but every tree; on which side of 
the hedge the drains had been cut, and 
the side on which every field gate opened. 
Ten miles square of the country to be 
mapped would cover twenty feet square. 
It would be impossible to examine the 
map of a county without a ladder, and of 
the country without a balloon. The 1-inch 
scale map was amply sufficient for every 
public purpose. He did not think it neces- 
sary to go into further detail. Ile hoped 
to receive a distinct assurance from the 
Government. that this expenditure would 
no longer be proceeded with. He should 
ask that the decision of the House in 1857 
should be registered in the Journals, so 
that if there was a change of Government 
the new Ministers might be bound by the 
recorded decision of the House. 

Sm JOHN SHELLEY seconded the 


Motion. 


Amendment proposed, 


“To leave out from the word ‘ That’ to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words ‘it is 
expedient to discontinue the Ordnance Survey on 
the 25-inch scale till the Survey on the 1-ineh 
scale shall have been completed and published ” 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.’’ 

Mz. SIDNEY HERBERT said, that 
would perhaps shorten the discussion of 
the question if he were to state what the 
Government proposed to do. His hon. 
Friend seemed to mistake the object of the 
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25-inch survey. It was one thing to form 
a map and another thing to form a cadastre. 
The latter is the object of the 25-inch sur- 
vey. He did not see why this expendi- 
ture should be in the Army Estimates at 
all, because it would be chiefly valuable 
as affording facilities in courts of law, and 
for the valuation of estates, a purpose for 
which the 1-inch scale was insufficient. 
With regard to the question of expense, 
it should be borne in mind that the ex- 
pense of proceeding on the larger scale was 
considerably reduced by the invention of 
machinery, and the extensive application 
of photography to mapping, and that in 
consequence the 25-inch scale would be 
little more costly than the 6-inch scale, 
whilst it would be more effective for its 
purpose. The 25-inch scale contained 
within it the 6-inch scale to which it 
could easily be reduced, whereas you could 
not enlarge the 6-inch scale to the 25-inch. 
What the Government proposed to do was 
to discontinue this year the opening of any 
new ground, whether upon the 6 or the 25- 
inch scale, inasmuch as the full force of 
Colonel James’ establishment would be re- 
quired for the purposes of military survey. 
It was therefore proposed merely that he 
should complete the survey of the coun- 
ties which had already been begun, which 
were, he believed, the four northern coun- 
ties. It had been proposed to commence 
the survey in the south of England this 
year, and to work on to the north, but 
that the Government proposed to arrest 
now. Between this and next year the Go- 
vernment would have time to consider the 
question, and Parliament could pronounce 
a deliberate opinion as to whether the 
survey on the larger scale should be pro- 
ceeded with, and to what extent. 

Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE said, he did not 
think the case was quite so clear with 
regard to the advantages of the 25-inch 
survey as the right hon. Gentleman seemed 
to imagine, inasmuch as strong evidence 
was given against it some years ago by 
some very eminent men. It had been 
carried out to a considerable extent in 
Scotland, and he thought it was desirable, 
before it was universally applied to Eng- 
land, to ascertain whether it had proved 
successful in the case of the former coun- 
try or not. 

Generat PEEL said, he would make 
use of that opportunity of apologizing to 
the House for an omission of duty on his 
part when he was Secretary for War in 
not making a statement of the course 
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which Lord Derby’s Government had deem- 
ed it advisable to take in proceeding with 
the 25-inch seale. A Resolution had origi- 
nally been moved by the House that the 
survey should be conducted on the 6-inch 
scale ; but a Commission had subsequently 
been appointed whose members had come 
to the conclusion that a 25-inch scale was 
that which ought to be adopted. That 
being so, the Government of Lord Derby 
had come to the decision that the survey 
of a few of the northern counties should be 
carried out on that scale, but that nothing 
more should be done without the House 
having had the opportunity of coming to a 
decision. Afterwards the question having 
arisen as to whether a scale reduced from 
25 to 6 inches would be sufficiently accu- 
rate he had appointed a Commission com- 
posed of eminent scientific men to in- 
vestigate the point, whose opinion was that 
the proposed method would be found to be 
most correct, the variation, he believed, 
not exceeding the 400th part of an inch. 
It was under those circumstances that the 
alteration was made, and he must again 
apologize to the House for not having 
sons the subject under its notice be- 
ore. 

Mr. MONSELL said, portions of this 
country had been surveyed on the l-inch 
and portions on the 25-ineh, while Ireland 
had been surveyed on the 6-inch scale, and 
that, if the House were to embark on 
a plan of re-survey on a 25-inch scale, 
they must be prepared for an expenditure 
of over £2,000,000 sterling. 

CotoneL DUNNE thought a 25-inch 
survey would be a useless expenditure. 
The 6-inch survey had been found perfectly 
satisfactory for all practical purposes, and 
it might, if required, be enlarged by photo- 
graphic operations without much expense. 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH thought the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Sidney Herbert) unsatisfactory, inas- 
much as it gave them no assurance that 
when the military surveyors had completed 
their work in the four counties he had 
mentioned, the civil engineers who would 
succeed them would not go over the same 
ground for ‘the 6-inch or 1l-inch survey, 
which he thought would be a useless ex- 

ense, 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said; he 
would state the proportion which the un- 
surveyed bore to the surveyed parts of 
those counties when the Estimate relating 
to the point was before the House. 


Sm WILLIAM JOLLIFFE said, that 
General Peel 
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inasmuch as the expense of the sury 
would be partly reimbursed by the sale of 
the maps, he wished to point out that in 
remote and thinly peopled districts the 
sale of the new maps would be likely to 
be extremely limited, while, if the survey 
were confined to districts important be- 
cause of the amount of their population, 
the extent of their commerce, or other 
causes, the contrary might be expected to 
be the case. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, that having 
been a Member of the Commission to which 
reference had been made, he was desirous 
of reminding the House that the recom. 
mendation of that Commission was that no 
further expense should be incurred in re- 
spect of either the 25-inch or the 6-inch 
survey until the l-inch survey had been 
completed and had received the approval 
of Parliament. 

Sir MORTON PETO said, that after 
the assurance which had been given by 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 8S. Herbert) 
that no fresh ground should be broken 
until the l-inch survey had been completed 
he would, with the permission of the 
House, withdraw his Amendment. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Mr. CONINGHAM asked, Whether the 
expense of the military surveys was to be 
considered additional to the Vote for for- 
tifications. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT replied in 
the negative. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 
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House in Committee; Mn. Masser in 
the Chair. 

Question again proposed, 

“That a sum not exceeding £100,440, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the expense of 
maintaining and keeping in repair the Royal Parks, 
Pleasure Grounds, and other Charges connected 
therewith, to the 31st day of March, 1861.” 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum not exceeding £60,000, be grant- 
ed to Her Majesty, for carrying into effect the 
Contract for the Conveyance of Mails between 
Galway and Ports in America, to the 31st day of 
March, 1861.” 


Mr. LAING said, that in proposing a 
Vote for what was known as the Galway 
Subsidy, as the subject was one of conside- 
rable interest, and as notice had been given 
of an intention to oppose the Vote, he 
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might be allowed to state shortly the pre- 
cise position of the Government with re- 
spect to it. On the 21st of April last year 
the late Government entered into a con- 
tract with a company called the Atlantic 
Royal Mail Company for the conveyance 
of mails across the Atlantic. That con- 
tract was duly signed and executed be- 
tween the representatives of the Company 
on the one hand, and the representatives 
of the Government on the other. It was 
in the usual form, with one exception—it 
contained the words “ out of moneys to be 
voted by Parliament.” In all other re- 

ts it was a perfectly valid and binding 
legal document, as much so as any con- 
tract ever entered into by any Govern- 
ment. It excited a good deal of public 
interest at the time, and immediately on 
the assembling of the new Parliament after 
the dissolution it became the subject of 
considerable discussion in that House; but 
no Resolution was brought forward either 
affirming or negativing the particular con- 
tract in question. On the motion of the 
Government, however, a Select Committee 
was appointed for the purpose of investi- 
gating the whole subject of contracts, and 
reporting to the House recommendations 
as to the manner in which such contracts 
should be carried into effect in future. 
That Committee entered into a very length- 
ened investigation, and in the case of one 
contract—the Dovor contract—it made a 
specific recommendation to the House that 
the money should not be voted. In the 
case of the Galway contract the Committee 
made two reports, but in neither did it 
offer any specific recommendation with re- 
spect to the withholding of the Vote. The 
Company, the contract being executed, 
and no proceedings being taken in the last 
Session of Parliament to stay its progress, 
in the usual course entered into contract 
for the building of four large steamers, at 
acost of about £480,000. Those contracts 
proceeded. One of the vessels was com- 
pleted and was now performing the service 
between Galway and America; another 
had been launched, and would be ready to 
start in the beginning of next month; the 
third would also be ready in the course of 
next month ; and the fourth was in a state 
of great forwardness. Just before the con- 
tract commenced an arrangement was pro- 
posed for transferring it to the Canadian 
Government; but that arrangement was 
not sanctioned by the Government. They 
felt strongly the importance, if possible, 
of attending to the interests of Canada, 
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which had been overlooked in the original 
contract ; but on going into the details of 
the proposed transfer it was found to in- 
volve so much new matter—the substitu- 
tion of screw steamers for paddles, the al- 
teration of some of the ports of arrival and 
departure, and the alteration of the times 
of sailing, penalties, and so on,—as to 
make it substantially a new contract. The 
Government felt so pledged to the House 
and the country not to enter into any new 
contract of this description without putting 
it up to public competition, that they 
could not with propriety sanction a trans- 
fer which might otherwise have been de- 
sirable. That proposal, therefore, fell to 
the ground, and the House must deal with 
the case as if that episode had never oc- 
curred. Under these circumstances the po- 
sition of the Government was very simple. 
They had a contract which, beyond all 
question, was legally binding upon them. 
A Select Committee, which, after a length- 
ened investigation, had made a specific re- 
commendation in the case of another con- 
tract, had concluded its labours without 
any recommendation to the House affecting 
the validity of the Galway contract. The 
Company had entered into engagements 
involving nearly half-a-million of money, 
and was in a position substantially to ful- 
fil its part of the contract. The contract 
was not literally carried out as regarded 
the vessels, but the vessels were so nearly 
ready that the Gorernment felt they could 
not propose to canvel the contract merely 
because a Company which had entered 
into an engagement for seven years was a 
few weeks behind, especially since it was 
ready to provide other vessels of sufficient 
size and power for performing the service 
in the meantime. If the contract was to 
be broken, it must be upon some broader 
ground. With a binding contract before 
them, with no Report adverse to it from 
the Select Committee, and with a sub- 
stantial compliance with its terms on 
the part of the Company, the Govern- 
ment obviously had no course open to 
them, except to fulfil the legal obligations 
of the contract. They therefore proposed 
this Vote to the House, and intended to 
give it by their votes an honest and bond 
fide support. As far as the Government 
were concerned he might stop here; but 
as he served on the Select Committee, and 
concurred cordially with the majority of 
its members in refraining from recom- 
mending the cancelling of the contract, he 
might be permitted to say a few words to 
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justify the conclusion at which the majo- 
rity of the Committee arrived. It would 
be admitted by every Gentleman in the 
House that when a contract had been en- 
tered into which was legal and valid, and 
in connection with which an outlay of 
nearly half a million of money had taken 
place, a Committee could not recommend 
the House to cancel such contract without 
some specific grounds for its proceeding. 
On what grounds, then, had it been sug- 
gested that such a recommendation might 
justly have been made? The first ground 
offered for breaking the contract was that 
of the general policy, or rather impolicy, 
of the engagement. In the present case 
the conclusion of the Committee undoubt- 
edly was that the Galway contract was an 
impolitic and improvident arrangement. 
He did not say so in any party spirit, or 
for the purpose of imputing undue blame 
to the Government by whom the contract 
was made, because the evidence given be- 
fore the Select Committee showed that 
neither party in that House had much to 
boast of with respect to mail contracts. It 
showed also how matters had got into an 
unsatisfactory condition. During the long 
and able administration of Mr. Wilson as 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury this 
description of business had fallen so com- 
pletely into his hands that, on his removal 
owing to the frequent changes which sub- 
sequently took place, the record of such 
transactions in the Department had not 
been kept as it ought to have been. When 
he called the contract impolitic and im- 
provident he should also say that it was 
a good contract in its general purport and 
object ; for he thought, if there were to be 
any subsidies for the conveyance of mails 
across the Atlantic at all, that Ireland, 
which contributed one-third of the whole 
postage, and which, from its geographical 
position, afforded the nearest, and there- 
fore the speediest, point of departure, 
might justly demand to have its claims 
considered. Admitting that as the nearest 
point to America Ireland was entitled to 
a packet service, the mode in which that 
service had been created might still be un- 
satisfactory. Persons might say that the 
contract had been made in violation of dis- 
tinct pledges which had been given to 
Canada, that her interests should not be 
overlooked; that it had been made in vio- 
lation of pledges given to an independent 
body of steamboat proprietors at Liverpool 
that nothing should be done without giv- 
ing them full liberty of making tenders ; 
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and also in violation of the interests ‘of 
British taxpayers, who were entitled to 
have services of such a nature put up to 
public competition. But admitting, to the 
fullest extent, all those objections, he was 
bound to express the strong feeling which 
he entertained that arrangements of this 
sort could not be set aside on mere grounds 
of general policy or impolicy. If a man 
for a long series of years trusted the con- 
duct of a particular class of business to an 
agent, who ultimately made a mistake, it 
was not for the principal to turn round 
and repudiate what had been done at the 
expense of innocent parties. The practice 
of the House, whether rightly or wrongly, 
for a long period had been-to leave the 
executive Government the arrangement of 
contracts of this description; and although 
many of these, no doubt, might have been 
impugned on grounds of general policy, 
there was no instance, he believed, in 
which the House had ever refused to vote 
the estimate for a contract entered into by 
the executive Government, <n the ground 
merely that they had made a bad, or 
an impolitic arrangement. A conclusive 
reason why the House of Commons, even 
if upon the evidence they thought them- 
selves justified in cancelling this contraet, 
could not now do so with any justice or 
propriety, was, that last year would have 
been the time for doing so, and not the 
present. The general circumstances were 
equally well known then, and at that time 
the Company had not entered on the exe- 
cution of their engagements by which they 
had incurred heavy pecuniary liabilities. 
It might have been possible to negative 
the contract then without injuring the 
parties concerned; but to doso now would 
be to entail upon them ruinous loss. There 
would, however, be no justice in cancel- 
ling the Galway contract on the ground 
of general impolicy, unless the House was 
prepared to take the same course with re- 
gard to the Cunard contract, which stood 
on precisely the same ground and was open 
to precisely the same objection. It seem- 
ed to him entirely beside the question to 
discuss whether the contract was more or 
less impoliti¢, unless some specific ground 
could be shown for setting it aside. A 
question had been raised whether that 
specific ground might not be found in 
the words — “out of moneys to be 
voted by Parliament;’’ and, undoubt- 
edly, if the construction put upon them 
last year by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Buckinghamshire had been 
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the correct one—if those words could have 
been held to mean a complete suspension 
of the whole proceedings until the judg- 
ment of Parliament had been obtained up- 
on them—if they were, in fact, equivalent 
to the recommendation since made by the 
and Select Committee on Packet Contracts, 
adopted by the House, that there should 
be an express proviso that every con- 
tract should be subject to the judgment of 
Parliament—that, indeed, would have 
been a perfectly valid ground on which the 
House might have proceeded to exercise an 
unbiassed judgment on the policy of the Go- 
vernment. If that construction could have 
been maintained, ‘t would have saved the 
Select Committee a vast deal of trouble; 
and, instead of sitting for three months, 
it might have arrived at a conclusion and 
terminated its labours in three days. But 
when the meaning of those words and the 
object with which they had been intro- 
duced came to be accurately sifted before 
the Committee, it was found that they 
really had no such purport at all. The 
hon. Baronet, the Member for Stamford 
(Sir Stafford Northcote), who was then 
Financial Secretary of the Treasury, stated 
that he had introduced them to save the 
Members of the Government personally 
from actions, which might otherwise be 
brought against them in the event of Par- 
liament, for any reason, declining to sanc- 
tion the contract. The internal evidence 
of the contract showed clearly that such 
was the case; because, according to the 
terms of the contract, it was to take effect 
from June in the present year; while the 
estimate for the contract could hardly have 
been voted before June or July : and, there- 
fore, if the construction sought to be at- 
tached to it were valid, this absurd con- 
clusion would have been arrived at—that 
the Company would have been obliged to 
mcur an expenditure of £500,000 to build 
vessels, and to pay forfeiture, if they were 
not ready to perform their engagements by 
June, 1860; whereas, till July or August, 
as it proved, it would have been entirely 
uncertain whether or not Parliament would 
proceed to ratify the contract. To show 
that these words could not be carried fur- 
ther than to negative the possibility of an 
action against the members of the Govern- 
ment individually, he might appeal first to 
the judgment of the Committee, by whom 
the evidence had been investigated with 
great pains and minuteness, and, in the 
next place, to the plain and obvious con- 
struction of the document itself. The 
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House might, of course, negative the con- 
tract if they thought fit; but they must 
do so for sufficient reason, and not upon 
moral grounds merely. In the Dovor con- 
tract these same words, ‘‘ out of moneys 
to be provided by Parliament,” were in- 
serted ; and it was held by the Dovor Com- 
mittee that these words did not of them- 
selves justify the House in repudiating the 
agreement; unless it could be shown that 
there was a specific intention of ccrrupt or 
collusive action on the part of the contrac- 
tor. The decision which the House came 
to in that case, rested distinctly on the 
ground that, if they believed the evidence 
given before the Committee, there had 
been a specific charge of attempted cor- 
ruption against the contractor. Another 
ground put forward as a possible justifica- 
tion for refusing to sanction the contract 
was, that the Company, from its first for- 
mation, had been in pecuniary difficulties ; 
and that the certificate given to the late 
Government on which the contract was 
founded, had been probably an insufficient 
document. There, again, he thought the 
objection entirely beside the present ques- 
tion; for the Government had acted as the 
agent of Parliament; and if it had made a 
mistake in not fully investigating the sol- 
vency of the Company, previous to grant- 
ing the contract, that mistake could not 
now be visited on innocent parties who 
had invested money in the undertaking. 
It was possible that if the circumstances 
of the Company had been investigated 
more rigidly in the first instance, grounds 
might have been found for not proceeding 
further with it; but as that had not been 
done, as the contract was executed, and as 
the Company, whatever its difficulties or em- 
barrassments, had struggled through them, 
and managed to get their vessels built and 
in readiness to start, he did not see that 
Parliament had a right to go back to the 
previous condition of the Company, and 
to make their previous embarrassments a 
ground for refusing to fulfil the contract. 
The sole remaining ground was the only 
one which, in his opinion, could be fairly 
urged to excuse such a violent and extreme 
step; he referred now to the matter con- 
tained in the second Report from the Se- 
lect Committee. It there appeared that 
an agreement had been entered into by the 
hon. Member for Galway (Mr. Lever), one 
ef the promoters of the Company, with cer- 
tain parties, according to which Mr. Lever 
was to pay a considerable sum of money 
to a gentleman named O’Malley Irwin, in 
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consideration of his influence and good 
offices in assisting to obtain the contract. 
Subsequently a dispute arose respecting 
the payment, and an action was brought 
against Mr. Lever, who pleaded that he 
had been induced to enter into this agree- 
ment, by representations of the great in- 
fluence possessed by Mr. O’Malley Irwin 
and Mr. Holmes, with whom he was as- 
sociated. He had no wish to bear at all 
hardly on the hon. Member for Galway; 
and he thought it right to recall the fact 
that Mr. Lever was not at that time a 
Member of that House. That Gentleman 
stated before the Committee that he was 
somewhat inexperienced in these transac- 
tions. He certainly had no difficulty in 
admitting the plea; for that any man, and 
still more a Manchester man, should have 
believed that the influence of Mr. O’Mal- 
ley Irwin was worth £5,000 in hard cash, 
argued an amount of Arcadian simplicity 
for which he had been by no means pre- 
pared. The House, however, could not 
hesitate to come to the conclusion that 
agreements of such a nature deserved se- 
rious reprobation ; and, however ridiculous 
contracts of that sort might appear, it was 
incumbent on the House to set its face re- 
solutely against practices, which, if carried 
out on a large scale, would be productive of 
dangerous consequences. For these reasons 
he adopted heartily the recommendation 
which the Committee had unanimously 
made, that if the contract had been entered 
into with Mr. Lever personally it would 
have been proper to apply the same rule in 
his case as in that of Mr. Churchward upon 
the Dovor contract, and to refuse to sanc- 
tion the Vote of money for its execution ; 
but that the party contracted with being 
an independent Company, and the rights 
and interests of innocent individuals being 
involved, the question assumed a totally 
different aspect. The agreement was dated 
June 2, 1858, but the contract was not 
entered into until the 21st of April, 1859, 
almost a year subsequently. That was 
important, because if Mr. Lever had got 
the contract under that agreement, and 
had subsequently made it over to the Com- 
pany, then it might have been held that 
they took it with all its consequences, If 
it was bad in Mr. Lever’s hand, it could 
not have been good in theirs; but the fact 
was that the contract was made not the 
least in the world with Mr. Lever indi- 
vidually, but with the Company, compris- 
ing a number of independent directors and 
shareholders, represented by a chairman 
Mr. Laing 
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—the hon. Member for Sheffield (Mr. Roe- 
buck); and everybody who knew the 
Spartan virtue of that hon. and learned 
Gentleman would say that he was the last 
man in the world to have anything to do 
with a transaction of that sort. Whether 
the contract was rightly or wrongly given 
it was apparent that it was given not 
with a view of conciliating Mr. Irwin, 
but to conciliate very important interests 
in Ireland. This part of the case was 
thoroughly sifted before the Committee, 
and nothing could be more ridiculous than 
the attempt to show that the parties to the 
agreement had ever given value for the 
money stipulated to be paid. ‘The confi- 
dential interview with Lord Derby turned 
out to be a waylaying of his Lordship at 
the bottom of the Duke of York’s steps on 
his way to the Treasury, and hanging on 
to him with considerable pertinacity until 
he found refuge in the friendly portals of 
his office. All the rest of the case broke 
down in a similar manner. Whatever, 
therefore, might have been the intention 
of the parties no one could say that the 
contract was obtained by the corrupt in- 
fluence of Mr. Irwin or anybody else. It 
might have been made hastily and impro- 
vidently, and without due consideration to 
English or Canadian interests; but there 
was no pretence for saying that it was 
made corruptly. The case then came to 
this—was it fair to hold the independent 
shareholders of this Company responsible 
for the acts done by one of the directors 
more than ten months before the contract 
was obtained, and before the Company was 
formed? There was nothing in the con- 
tract itself to give the shareholders any 
warning that it was tainted with corrup- 
tion. It was not as though any extra- 
vagant sum was to be given for the ser- 
vices performed. The bargain itself might 
be a bad one for the public; but, assum- 
ing that any subsidy was to be given, 
looking to the manner in which the service 
was to be performed, and the rate of mile- 
age which was paid to the Cunard line, it 
was impossible to say that the sum which 
the Company was to receive was extra- 
vagantly high, or, in fact, more than it 
was necessary should be paid. It was 
argued that the rate of payment was alto- 
gether extravagant because the Canadian 
Government were ready to give a bonus of 
£30,000 a year to have the contract handed 
over to them; but the reason why they 
were in a position to do that was, that they 
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for a line of their own, and it was clear 
that by consolidating the two contracts 
and performing the two services with one 
line they would make a very good bargain. 
There was nothing, therefore, in the cir- 
cumstances of the contract or the amount 
of the subsidy to lead the Company to sus- 
pect that the contract was a corrupt one. 
They saw a contract entered into in the 
usual way—they saw that no action was 
taken against it in the last Session of Par- 
liament, a strong appeal was made to the 
national feelings of Irishmen to take shares 
in the undertaking, and a very large num- 
ber of gentlemen, about 1,750, did come 
forward and subscribe money towards 
the undertaking, believing it to be for 
the interest of their country. It would 
be very hard, therefore, to sacrifice their 
interests, because a man over whom they 
had no control had made an imprudent and 
an improper agreement many months be- 
fore. It might be argued that it would be 
possible to cancel the contract and give 
compensation to the shareholders; but 
such a course would be utterly out of the 
question, looking to the magnitude of the 
compensation which would be required. It 
would be impossible to draw a distinction 
between different classes of shareholders, 
and the compensation required would be 
to meet a capital of £450,000 to £500,000, 
which would be depreciated by at least 
one-half. The loss to be incurred by any 
attempt to compensate the shareholders 
would be far larger than any loss under 
the contract. The question, then, came 
to this—whether the House of Commons 
would submit to the loss which would be 
incurred by the difference between the 
amount of the subsidy and the postage 
which would be received—a loss in round 
numbers of some £48,000 a year—or whe- 
ther they would incur the odium of repudi- 
ating a binding engagement. He hoped the 
question would be considered fairly on its 
merits by English Members without any 
reference to its being to some extent an 
Irish question. The time was come when 
no distinction ought to be drawn between 
England and Ireland in such matters. Ire- 
land was entitled to be treated on the 
same footing as England. He hoped, 
therefore, that hon. Gentlemen would not 
be prejudiced in judging the question by 
any attempt to represent this as an Irish 
job. He put it on this footing—that a 
bargain is a bargain. He could imagine 
nothing worse for the character of the 
country than that under any possible pre- 
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tence the House of Commons should sane. 
tion a breach of faith, and thus set a pre- 
cedent for future transactions of a similar 
character, which might end in the adop- 
tion of the American practice, which we 
had so often stigmatized, of repudiating 
inconvenient obligations. 

Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE felt as strongly 
as the hon. Secretary to the Treasury the 
importance of the House not earning for 
itself that character which attached to 
some of the Legislatures on the other side 
of the Atlantic ; but the House owed it to 
its own dignity not to sanction transactions 
which would not bear investigation. He 
hoped that the hon. Gentlemen from the 
sister country would believe that in moving 
a direct negative to the Vote he was ac- 
tuated by no feeling of hostility towards 
that portion of the kingdom. He trusted 
that his past votes and conduct in that 
House showed that he never was one of 
those disposed to treat Irishmen differently 
from the rest of HerjMajesty’s subjects. 
The present proposal was to vote £60,000 
as a first instalment towards what was 
commonly called the Galway contract. 
The contract was for an annual payment of 
£78,000 for seven years; so that they 
were now asked for the first time to give 
their sanction to an arrangement which 
would involve an expenditure of public 
money to the amount of £546,000. If 
this Vote were passed no further opposition 
could be taken; and they must therefore 
be careful how they took the first step in 
the matter. If it were true that the House 
was bound by the contract, there would be 
no occasion to argue the matter, though 
they might grumble about being saddled 
with the payment of this large sum of 
money; but he was at issue with the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury on this point. This Gal- 
way contract was the first in which were in- 
serted the words that the money was to be 
paid to the contractors ‘‘ out of moneys to be 
provided by Parliament ;’’ and there was 
the authority of the hon. Member who in- 
serted those words, the Member for Stamford 
(Sir Stafford Northcote), to the effect that 
they were introduced with the distinct ob- 
ject of giving to Parliament an opportunity 
of pronouncing an opinion on the subject. 
Nay, more; the hon. Member told the 
Committee last year that. the contractors 
in the Galway case objected to these words 
being introduced, but nevertheless took the 
contract subject to that condition. The 
Secretary to the Treasury stated that it 
was too late to dispute the matter now— 
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that it ought to have been disputed last 
year. He (Mr. Bouverie) did dispute it 
last year ; and then the proposal was made 
that the facts should first be ascertained by 
the appointment of a Committee, and that 
when the Committee reported that would 
be the time to discuss the matter. How, 
then, could the Secretary of the Treasury 
have the face to say that it was too late— 
that the matter should have been disputed 
last year? The right hon. Member for 
Bucks told the House, on that very occa- 
sion, ‘that it might be satisfactory to him 
(Mr. Bouverie) to learn that it would be in 
the power of the House, when a Vote of 
money was proposed, to reject it entirely.” 
He hoped, therefore, they would hear no- 
thing more of that argument. Let them 
deal with the question on its merits, and 
decide whether it was right to saddle the 
country with this expenditure for the next 
seven years. He wished to submit that 
this expenditure was, in the opinion of the 
best authorities, needless. It could not be 
considered by itself, for the taxpayers of 
this country were already saddled with the 
payment of £191,000 per annum for the 
very same service. Sir Samuel Cunard, 
who for twenty years had carried on the 
service with a skill and regularity which 
eould not be too highly praised, had a con- 
tract which would expire in 1862; but in 
1857 he applied to the Government, of 
which the noble Lord (Viscount Palmerston) 
was then the head, for a renewal of his 
contract, and, after careful consideration, 
the Treasury in March, 1858, passed a 
Minute, which though lauding Sir Samuel 
Cunard’s services, expressed on the part 
of the authorities their determination that 
the time had not come when they could 
fairly consider the question of the renewal 
of the contract. A change of Government 
took place, and in the same month Sir 
Samuel Cunard renewed his application, 
and that application was favourably enter- 
tained by the then Government—that of 
the party opposite; and in May, 1858, Sir 
Samuel Cunard obtained the renewal of 
his contract for five years from the expi- 
ration of the existing one. So that the 
country was already engaged, apart from 
the contract now under consideration, to 
pay for postal service to New York and 
Boston no less a sum than £191,000 per 
annum for seven years tocome. Thus it was 
proposed that the two sums of £191,000 
and £78,000 a year should be paid for a 
service which the Post Office authorities 
stated only produced £112,000 a year, 
Mr, E. P. Bouverie 
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and something like £150,000 a year would 
be paid by the public in pure loss for this 
postal service. Therefore, on general 
grounds the present Vote was objectionable, 
as being a needless expenditure not required 
for the postal service. Nothing could more 
clearly show how scandalous the whole thing 
was than the statement of Sir Rowland 
Till, the Secretary of the Post Office, who 
said that he considered that both these con. 
tracts were unnecessary in a postal point 
of view for the public service ; and even 
the Committee said that they could not but 
record their conviction that it was quite 
practicable to dispense with subsidies in 
such cases, and that no such subsidy as 
that with North America was required in 
order to secure a regular and efficient postal 
service. But that was not the ground on 
which he objected to the Vote. He ob- 
jected altogether to the way in which the 
contract was entered into. It appeared 
from the statement of Mr. Stephenson, who 
was the head of the department connected 
with these matters, that it was the univer. 
sa practice for the Financial Seeretary to 
the Treasury to deal with these questions; 
so much so that this great question re- 
specting the Cunard contract was stated by 
Mr. Hamilton to have been decided by him- 
self alone, as Secretary to the Treasury, in 
spite of the previous contrary decision. 
With respect to the Galway contract, did it 
go through the regular course ? Did the Se- 
cretary to the Treasury consider it? Noth- 
ing of the sort. Sir Stafford Northcote had 
nothing to do with it, and Mr. Hamilton 
likewise declined any responsibility con- 
nected with it; but it appeared that Lord 
Derby had sent to Mr. Stephenson to com- 
municate with him on the subject, and 
had requested a memorandum from that 
gentleman on the matter. That memo- 
randum was prepared, the tone of it rather 
implying that the thing ought not to be 
done; and then, contrary to all official 
practice, in breach of the invariable cus- 
tom followed at the Treasury, Lord Derby 
wrote a Minute, directing that the con- 
tract with the Galway Company should be 
entered into. This was also in opposition 
to the deliberate advice of the Postmaster 
General, Lord Colchester, to whom the ap- 
plication for the contract had in the regu- 
lar course been referred, and who, in @ 
carefully reasoned paper, showed conclu- 
sively the inexpediency of entering into it 
upon general and special grounds. Lord 
Derby’s Minute was, moreover, in direct 
contrayention of engagements made be- 
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tween the English and the Canadian Go- 
yernments. Only two months before the 
Treasury gave a distinct pledge that this 
postal service between Galway and Ame- 
rica, if carried out at all, should be put up 
to publiv competition. Canada complain- 
ed, and he (Mr. Bouverie) thought with 
justice, of these subsidies. The Canadians 
had spent altogether, the shareholders and 
the province, some £20,000,000 of money, 
with a view of making a great line of com- 
munication by railway and ship canals be- 
tween Western America and Europe. The 
line terminated at Portland, in Maine, in 
the United States, and the object of the 
Canadians was to attract the vast trade 
between Western America and Europe to 
that line; but they complained that the 
English Government were positively giving 
a bounty to lines of communication to the 
United States. In 1856 they urged these 
facts, the Governor of Canada bringing 
them under the notice of the home autho- 
rities, and the Treasury and the Coionial 
Office then practically pledged themselves 
bya Treasury Minute and by a letter of Mr. 
Labouchere’s to the Canadian Government, 
that the Cunard contract should not be re- 
newed without giving the Canadians an 


opportunity of representing their case. Not 
only, however, was the Cunard contract 
renewed without any such opportunity 
being given, but a fresh Company was 
subsidized and a fresh line of communica- 
tion opened other than that wished by the 


colony. Lord Derby stated before the 
Committee that he knew nothing what- 
ever of these things; but then what busi- 
ness had he to deal with the question? 
There was evidence that the papers were 
before him. Mr. Stephenson said so; Mr. 
Hamilton said he received the papers back 
from Lord Derby; and, though it was true 
the Treasury Minute and Mr. Labouchere’s 
letter were not among them, it was equally 
true that the same day that the applica- 
tion was made for the Galway line, there 
was presented the long letter addressed to 
the Treasury on the subject of the Galway 
contract from the Montreal Shipping Com- 
pany, whose line was subsidized by the 
colony, entreating to be allowed to com 

pete. That letter ought to have been 
among those papers if the Treasury had 
done their duty, and ought to have called 
Lord Derby’s attention to the subject. 
Lord Derby further disregarded the pledge 
given by the Treasury itself. ‘There was 
a large ocean line of steamers which for 
many years had carried on an independent 
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service between New York and Liverpool 
The manager of this line, seeing in the 
papers that communications were passing 
between the Treasury and the Galway 
Company, wrote to ask for permission to 
tender. This was not a very unreasonable 
request, and on the 9th of November, 
1858, Sir Charles Trevelyan replied that 
it was the practice of the Treasury to in- 
vite tenders in such cases, thereby giving 
an opportunity of competing for the ser- 
vice to individuals who complied with the 
prescribed conditions. On the 18th of 
January following, the Galway Company 
sent in their application. On the 22nd of 
February, without the slightest reference 
to the promise given in Sir Charles Tre- 
velyan’s letter, Lord Derby’s Minute au- 
thorized the contract between the Galway 
Company and the Government. Now, he 
was not going to impute to Lord Derby a 
wilful disregard of this pledge. No Gen- 
tleman could have so failed in his duty if 
he had been aware of such an undertaking; 
but he did complain that Lord Derby, 
taking the matter out of its ordinary course, 
and dealing with it in a manner never be- 
fore known, should have been so regard- 
less of bis duty as to have neglected the 
fullest consideration of every document 
which could have been placed before him. 
What was the next stage in this transac- 
tion? He had stated that Mr. Hamilton 
' and Sir Stafford Northcote repudiated hav- 
| ing anything to do with it, and it was due 
'to them to say that they seemed rather 
ashamed of the whole business. The Trea- 
sury Minute directed that the contract 
should be entered into provided proper 
security was given that the Company were 
able to perform their engagements. It 
was necessary, therefore, before the con- 
tract was formally concluded, that secu- 
rity should be given; and here came an- 
other strange part of the transaction. It 
was stated by Mr. Stephenson that the in- 
variable practice of the Treasury had been 
to require from the parties contracting 
reasonable evidence of their ability to per- 
form their undertaking. In this case the 
capital of the Company was £500,000. 
The Treasury wrote to say that the ordi- 
nary practice was to require proof that the 
nominal capital had been subscribed for, 
and 20 per cent paid up; but that in this 
particular case they would be satisfied 
with £200,000 being subscribed for and 
£100,000 paid up. The Company did 
not like this, and wrote to suggest another 
arrangement, which was that a certificate 
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should be given that 6,149 shares had 
been subscribed for and £3 paid upon 
them, which would amount to £18,400, 
representing a capital of £61,000; and, to 
make up the £100,000, that there should 
be a certificate showing that the full amount 
of £10 per share had been paid up on 
11,100 shares, the same having been paid 
as cash for the purchase of ships, the nomi- 
nal value of these shares being £111,000. 
Upon that certificate the Treasury Minute 
issued was, 

“Write to the Admiralty, and state that my 
Lords have satisfied themselves of the financial 
position of the Company; the contract may be 
entered into.”’ 

My Lords were uncommonly easily satis- 
fied. Of this money £18,000 only was 
paid up, and £111,000 was represented by 
the ships of the company. What was the 
value of such a security, and what reliance 
was to be placed on a certificate which 
was in fact merely a letter written by one 
of the directors? He did not impute to 
the hon. Member for Galway that he knew 
it was worthless, but he had tested its 
value by calling for a return of the copy 
of the register of ships at the Custom 
House. The Return was laid on the table 
yesterday, and if hon. Gentlemen would 
take the trouble to look at it they would 
see these startling facts—that, with regard 
to two of the ships stated to belong to the 
Company the names of which were given 
to the Committee by the hon. Member for 
Galway, the Company had nothing to do 
with them; and that with regard to the 
others they were, it was true, in the hands 
of the Company at the time the certificate 
was given, not indeed wholly unincum- 
bered, while on the very day after the con- 
tract was signed they were all mortgaged 
to persons who were clerks to great capi- 
talists in the city, as security for a cur- 
rent account. Was not that a proof that 
up to.that time it was a bubble Company 
and perfectly incapable of performing the 
obligations which it had undertaken? It 
also appeared by the Returns that the new 
ship which was now on its passage from 
America to Galway, the Connaught, was 
mortgaged to the builders to the full value. 
What explanation could be given of these 
transactions? He was not going to blink 
the matter. He could not understand 
why Lord Derby had taken this matter 
out of the ordinary course, except upon 
one explanation which he would state 
to the House. What was the date of 
this contract being entered into between 
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the Company and the Treasury? It wag 
the 2ist of April. What took place on 
the 19th of April? Parliament was dis. 
solved, and he did not seruple to say that 
this was an election job, on a gigantic 
scale. Every hon. Member who, with an 
impartial mind, carefully attended to the 
evidence, would see that it all pointed that 
way. Ifthis Company had been a bond fide 
concern, the House would have been bound 
to fulfil their engagement. They might 
condemn their agent, but they would have 
no right to avoid the contract. But then 
came the further part of the transaction to 
which the hon. Secretary to the Treasury 
had referred—namely, the disclosure of 
the conduct of one of the parties to the 
contract, the hon. Member for Galway. It 
was all very well to try to distinguish be- 
tween the Galway Company and the hon, 
Member for Galway; but he could not 
make that distinction. Until within the 
last week or two the hon. Member was one 
of the directors of the Company, taking 
the most active part in its management, 
and negotiating on its account, and at 
present, according to his own statement, 
he held one-fourth of the-shares. They 
were asked to implement a transaction 
with respect to which, in open Court, the 
Chief Baron of the Exchequer, trying an 
action of ‘‘ Irwin v. Levert,” held this lan- 
guage. He asked the jury what they 
found. They said, “£1,000.” [An hon. 
Memprr: What was the action for?] For 
work and labour on the part of Mr. Irwin 
for Mr. Lever in obtaining the contract from 
theGovernment. [An hon. Memszr: How?] 
They would judge how from the words 
of the Lord Chief Baron. He said, ‘My 
direction would be the other way. In 
point of law, I very much doubt whether 
such an action can be brought at all.” 
The jury said, ‘‘ We leave that in your Lord- 
ship’s hands.” The Chief Baron: ‘In 
point of law it is an attempt at corrupt 
practices. This kind of bargains must lead 
to the greatest possible mischief in public 
and political life.” This was the gentle- 
man who, they were told, was the life and 
| soul of the Company—who, they were told 
| by the Parliamentary agent, was until very 
lately the presiding genius of the Company 
—who entered into negotiations last year 
with the Montreal Company for a transfer 
of the contract. He said that, with this 
Report before them, they would stultify 
themselves were they to confirm the con- 
tract. He lamented the position of the 
{innocent shareholders; but it would be 
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more to the public advantage to pay them 
whatever was fair, and to free themselves 
from this seven years’ engagement. It ap- 
that the Irish shareholders, though 
anumerous body, did not hold any great 
number of shares, and therefore the com- 
nsation to them would not involve a very 
amount. But it should be borne in 
mind that the whole capital of the Com- 
pany was only £500,000, not nearly all 
paid up, and that the payment under the 
contract would amount to £546,000, so 
that if they paid up every share in full 
they still would pay less than they would 
have to pay under this engagement. He 
had endeavoured to compress the facts 
into as narrow a compass as possible. This 
transaction, in his judgment, appeared to 
be shapen in iniquity, and conceived in 
fraud and corruption. He hoped, there- 
fore, that the House would not, by giving 
its sanction to the contract, make itself 
a party to so culpable and disgraceful a 
transaction. 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, the right hon. 
Gentleman made the same charge last year 
in another instance, and signally failed ; 
but to-night his failure was more con- 
spicuous, because, having made the alle- 
gation with which he closed his speech, 
he had forgotten, in his zeai, to offer any 
proof by which it could be supported. The 
clear statement of the Secretary of the 
Treasury dispensed with the necessity of 
any lengthened address. He had looked 
over the list of subscribers, and he found 
they were as responsible and as independ- 
ent gentlemen as any in the kingdom; and 
they had not subscribed the sum which 
had been stated, but four or five times that 
sum which had been paid up since the 
subsidy was granted. The first point 
which the right hon. Gentleman took was, 
that the contract was improvidently made, 
and he asked what business Lord Derby 
had to make it. His answer was, because 
lord Derby was then First Lord of the 
Treasury. The argument of the right hon. 
Gentleman was that the Secretary ought 
to have made it—that the First Lord of 
the Treasury had no authority—that when 
the Secretary did it it was all right, and 
when the First Lord did it it was all 
wrong. They had heard a very curious 
fact—that the late Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, who appeared to have managed all 
these matters as he thought fit, had, 
now that he had gone to hold high office 
in India, left no record of certain trans- 
actions, 
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Mz. LAING explained that what he 
had said was that, owing to changes in 
the Department, some of the papers might 
be overlooked. 

Mr. WHITESIDE thought it was a 
very extraordinary statement to be fol- 
lowed by the right hon. Gentleman’s strong 
allegation that the Secretary managed as 
he thought fit; that he was not controlled 
in these matters by the First Lord, and 
that he left no records behind him. But 
here was a specimen of the management 
of the right hon. Gentleman who was now 
in India when he was Secretary to the 
Treasury :— 

“The case, likewise, of the contract with the 
European and Australian Company, formed in 
1857, strongly illustrates the defects of the exist- 
ing system. That contract involved a yearly sub- 
sidy of £185,000, of which one-half was to be paid 
by the Australian Colonies, who had no opportu- 
nity of being consulted in the framing of the con- 
tract ; so that special circumspection was required. 
The offerers preferred were a new company with- 
out previous experience, and who had no ships fit 
for the work. One of these, the Oneida, which 
was reported against by the professional officer of 
the Admiralty, and had not the horse-power or the 
tonnage required by the contract, broke down on 
her first voyage. Time was not kept, and, although 
the Colonies complained, no steps had been taken 
to insure the fulfilment of the contract with suit- 
able vessels. The company in one year lost their 
capital (£400,000); the service proved a com- 
plete failure, and great risk of an interruption of 
the postal communication was incurred. This 
contract had been entirely arranged by the Finan- 
cial Secretary, whose acts in such matters, accord- 
ing to the usage of the Department, require no 
confirmation by any other authority.” 


He wondered how that transaction had 
escaped the vigilant eye of the right hon. 
Gentleman. What were the facts of the 
present contract. That from the very day 
it was made the service had been faith- 
fully, diligently, and well performed, and 
that time had been better kept than on 
the Cunard line. He believed that time was 
expected to be fully kept by the last ship 
which had been constructed. [ Laughter. | 
It was not a subject for laughter. The speed 
of the vessel had been tried, and he believed 
the result was all that could be desired. 
The new vessels from Holyhead had been 
built to travel twenty miles per hour, and 
if vessels could do that across the Atlantic 
they would make better passages than the 
Cunard ships. The Great Britain, the 
Africa, and another vessel had met with 
accidents, but between Galway and Ame- 
rica there had been no instance of failure 
although the attempt was now made to 
condemn the Company and their ships. 
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The Post Office authorities had the power 
to enforce the performance of the contract, 
and they had done so in one instance by 
exacting a penalty for the substitution of 
a screw vessel for a paddle steamer. They 
were quite right in exacting the rigid ob- 
servance of the engagements, and the Com- 
pany could not complain of their doing so. 
When there was a contract capable of 
being enforced by penalties, when the 
ships to perform the contract were in 
running order, and when since the subsidy 
a sum of £175,000 had been subscribed 
by solvent men, it was ridiculous to talk 
about the Company beginning without the 
means of performing the contract when, 
in fact, the contract had been performed. 
Then as to the contract having been grant- 
ed by Lord Derby, did the right hon. Gen- 
tleman suppose that the idea of a packet 
communication between Galway and Ame- 
rica was taken up suddenly upon the eve 
of an election? (Mr. E. Bovverte: De- 
cidedly so.] The right hon. Gentleman 
was labouring under a complete delusion. 
The subject had been actively debated 
in Ireland for nine or ten years. About 
seven or eight years ago there was a 
committee formed in Dublin, of which 


he (Mr. Whiteside) was a member, to 
consider the best mode of establishing 
a communication between Galway and 


America. During the existence of that 
committee an American Gentleman called 
upon him and said, “ You will never get 
what you want, for England will never 
allow you to do anything that will be pre- 
judicial to her own interests. Give me 
the contract to work in New York, and I 
will get it done; but you will never have 
it from England.” He (Mr. Whiteside) 
did not like that statement, and moreover 
did not believe it, for he was sure that if 
a thing were really for the benefit of Ire- 
land it would not be opposed in England. 
He would just mention what an eminent 
manufacturer of the North of Ireland said 
in answer to the question of how a packet 
communication with America from Galway 
would affect him. He said, ‘‘ We have little 
trade with France or the Continent, and 
under the treaty we may have less; but 
we have a large trade with America, and 
there is no chance whatever of the regular 
Atlantic traders calling at any of the ports 
of Ireland, unless a direct communication 
were ‘established between Ireland and 
America. Every ship from thence passes 
our shores ; our bills, our moneys, our let- 
ters, all go past our shores, and if we had 


Mr. Whiteside 


{COMMONS} 
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a local Parliament we should not be re 
fused a communication with America,? 
If the right hon. Gentleman had made his 
speech in an Irish Parliament there would 
soon bea vote of ‘no confidence” in him, 
Surely the answer of the merchant he had 
quoted was a sensible one. It was stated 
that there were 4,000,000 persons of Irish 
descent in the United States, one-half of 
them having been born in Ireland. The 
postal communication between the two 
countries was enormous, and why was 
that not to be considered? There was 
a belief in Ireland that the opposition to 
the contract arose, not from a desire to be 
nefit the country, but to withhold the ad- 
vantage if possible. The Committee re 
ported that they did not question the ad- 
vantage to Ireland of a direct steam traffic 
to America, nor the advantage to the coun- 
try generally, as long as there was no te. 
legraphic communication, of a speedy 
transmission of messages. Lhe Committee 
reported also that the price was moderate, 
and the same thing was said by Mr. Ste- 
phenson, to whom the right hon. Gentle- 
man had referred. It was common sense 
to say that it was of great advantage to Ire, 
land to have speedy communication with a 
country with which she had greater inter- 
course than with all the rest of the world. 
Then they were told of corruption. If 
there were corruption the Committee ought 
to vote against the contract; but where 
was the corruption? It was always easy 
to catch at small points, and so it was said 
the contract was signed on the 19th of 
April and the dissolution occurred shortly 
afterwards. But the exertions to get this 
contract had been going on for months and 
years, and the arrangement was actually 
concluded on the 22nd of February. The 
right hon. Gentleman said the dissolution 
occurred shortly after the signature of the 
contract, and thereupon charitably con- 
cluded that the two circumstances were 
connected. Lord Derby made the contract 
and did not disguise it; but it was sent to 
Mr. Stephenson, who made a report, he 
being the officer to whom ‘such matters 
were usually referred. He said, ‘The 
question, after all, is an Irish one.” The 
right hon. Gentleman would perhaps un- 
derstand the importance of the matter 
better if he were to bear in mind that the 
railway from the West to the North of 
Ireland would be speedily completed, and 
the distance from Belfast to Galway would 
be accomplished in three hours. Thus 


the linen trade of Belfast might pass to 
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America by the West. Scotland, too, 
would be a gainer by having a speedy com- 
munication with the western world. The 
ships which had performed this contract 
had carried four times the number of pas- 
sengers that had been carried by the Cunard 
ships—in some of them 600 at a time—and 
that more cheaply and more conveniently. 
To be sure that was not a matter of po- 
litical economy, and mere human life and 
comfort did not interest some gentlemen. 
The undertaking was viewed with such 
interest that the gentry of Galway were 
only prevented by a rule of the House 
of Lords from levying a tax upon them- 
selves to improve the harbour and provide 
accommodation for the steamers. Surely, 
as they were now voting large sums for for- 
tifications, it might be thought very desir- 
able to have the means of speedy com- 
munication along our coasts. Where was 
the fraud that was imputed? There were 
a dozen pamphlets, written by most re- 
spectable mer, of good position, all in 
favour of the contract. The Post Office 
authorities were watchful—nay, hypercri- 
tical, and had actually enforced a penalty 
stipulated in the contract. Then there was 
atalk about there having been no com- 
He remembered a Gentleman 


petition. 
complaining that a contract for stamps had 
been accepted without any competition 
being allowed, and the Treasury said then, 
“We are not bound always to admit com- 


petition.” He had read over the case to 
which theright hon.Gentleman had referred 
—of Irwin v. Lever, and a more absurd one 
he never heard of. No corruption, however, 
was proved on that trial, and the verdict 
was not worth a farthing. [Mr. E. P. Bou- 
verIE: £1,000.] It was not worth 6d., 
he could assure the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Kilmarnock. It was, taken 
altogether, a ridiculous case; but to re- 
pudiate on such grounds a contract as 
against shareholders, who knew no more 
of these transactions than of the man in 
the moon, would be most unjust. That 
was not a case either of legal, moral, or 
personal fraud. Mr. Lever was a man of 
great activity, zeal, and energy, and Ire- 
Jand had a right to such a contract. Years 
ago the great scheme of Lord George Ben- 
tinck for making railways in Ireland was 
unfortunately rejected by the House. The 
railway to Galway was afterwards made, 
and the present contract was a natural 
sequence to the railway. If the Committee 
now confirmed the contract, and that it 
was judiciously acted upon, it would be 
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admitted in after years that a more wise, 
beneficial, and valuable improvement was 
never made than the speedy communica- 
tion now proposed between Galway and 
the opposite coast of the Atlantic. 

Mr. CRAWFORD said, that as a Mem- 
ber of the Committee upstairs he was 
anxious to draw the attention of the Com- 
mittee toa point which had had considera- 
ble weight with him. This contract was 
dated the 21st of April last year, and one 
of the conditions was that the Company 
bound themselves in the sum of £20,000%by 
way of liquidated or ascertained damages 
if their shipe were not ready by the month 
of June, 1860. Power was reserved to 
Parliament to withhold payment of the 
amount if it should see fit todoso. But 
Parliament had not been called upon until 
this time to exercise the option of voting 
the money or not. He maintained that 
the two things were inconsistent. If Par- 
liament were to exercise its option, it 
should have done so before the Company 
were called upon to find the money for 
the building of the ships. He should not 
go into the general question, but he en- 
tirely concurred in the argument that the 
people of Ireland were entitled to a direct 
communication between Galway and Ame- 
rica. He should give his vote for the Mo- 
tion, on the ground he had mentioned, 
that if Parliament were to exercise the 
option referred to, that option should have 
been exercised anterior to the time that 
the Company were bound under heavy pe- 
nalties to raise money for the building of 
the ships. 

Sir FRANCIS BARING regretted that 
the Chairman of the Select Committee was 
not present; but, in his absence, he felt 
bound to set the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman right in regard to the opinion 
of the Committee. He had led the House 
to believe that the Committee had ex- 
pressed an opinion in favour of the con- 
tract. That was not so. The Committee 
had carefully reported the facts, and had 
as carefully abstained from expressing an 
opinion on the affair, either one way or 
the other. He wished it to be distinctly 
understood that he, aud those who thought 
with him, had no objection to a direct com- 
munication between Ireland and America. 
On the contrary, they.thought it very de- 
sirable if it could, be, properly effected; 
but they objected to this contract on the 
substantial ground of its demerits. If the 
Committee should,repudiate this contract, 


he should expect.,that. the Government 
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would put it up to competition, and give 
either to Galway or any other Irish port 
the opportunity of competing for it. All 
he asked was that if, instead of spending 
£78,000 in this contract, the work could 
be done for £35,000 the saving should be 
made. The parties who wished to com- 
pete for this contract had been promised it 
should be put up to competition, but it 
had not been done. When it was known 
that the capabilities of Galway harbour 
were being considered, Limerick put in a 
claim, and was promised that its advan- 
tages should also be considered. That 
promise likewise was not kept. In the 
same way, Canada was not allowed to be 
heard. Then again, Lord Derby promised 
that there should be a searching inquiry 
as to the solvency of the Company; but 
so far was that from being done, that even 
ordinary precautions were omitted. A 
distinct declaration was also made that the 
subject should be fully discussed in the 
House, and yet they were now told they 
had no discretion in the matter. The law 
proceedings which the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Whiteside) had described as so 
ridiculous and so unworthy of credit, made 
so deep an impression on the Committee 
that they unanimously decided that if the 
matter rested with Mr. Lever alone, they 
would recommend the House to throw up 
the contract. The declaration which Mr. 
Lever himself put in, charging Mr. Irwin 
with having fraudulently represented him- 
self as having great political influence 
when he had none, satisfied the Committee 
that an attempt had at least been made to 
procure the contract by improper means. 
He owned that the transfer of Mr. Lever’s 
interest in the concern to other parties, 
complicated matters. He thought the 
case of the parties to whom the contract 
had been made over a very hard one, and 
deserving of consideration, but he warned 
the House that it would be highly danger- 
ous to lay down the rule that, although 
a contract had been in the first instance 
obtained by intrigue, they were precluded 
from discussing it, when transferred to 
another party. He feared very much the 
House had not yet learned all the cir- 
cumstances pertaining to the Galway con- 
tract. 

Mz. DISRAELI: The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Portsmouth (Sir Fran- 
cis Baring) cannot accuse me of having de- 
frauded him of the opportunity I promised 
him of discussing the question. The in- 
terpretation I place upon those expres- 


Sir Francis Baring 
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sions which were introduced into the cop. 
tract was offered to the House last year, 
They appear to me perspicuous and pre. 
cise, and I do not in any way shrink from 
attaching to them their full force. I cap. 
not for a moment doubt anything that was 
said by my hon. Friend and late Colleague, 
the Member for Stamford (Sir Stafford 
Northcote), who, unfortunately, is not now 
in his place. I have no doubt he made 
use of the expressions which he is report. 
ed to have employed before the Committee 
as to the motive which induced him to 
recommend the introduction of the terttis 
in question. I assented to it, because I 
had for some time been of opinion that 
from the change which had been made in 
paying the gross revenue into the Exche- 
quer, which before afforded the means 

which a Government could fulfil a contract 
without applying to the House, it had be- 
come absolutely necessary that some ex- 
pressions of this kind should be introduced 
into these documents. But I have no wish 
that this question should be decided on 
any technical points whatever. I wish it 
to be considered on its merits. I had the 
opportunity of making myself acquainted 
at the time with the merits of the ques- 
tion, and it was from a sincere conviction 
that the course taken by the Government 
with regard to steam communication be- 
tween Galway and America was a judicious 
and politic one, highly beneficial to both 
countries and especially to Ireland, that I 
recommended its adoption. It is said it 
was a hasty and improvident arrangement. 
If these expressions were used by the Se- 
cretary to the Treasury in an apologetic 
vein as to the conduct of the late Govern- 
ment, I, for one, cannot assent to them. 
The arrangement was not a hurried one. 
To my mind it was not an improvident 
one. The matter was long and well con- 
sidered; and it was after a mature de- 
cision on our part that it was greatly for 
the advantage of Ireland in particular, and 
of the kingdom generally, that the con- 
tract should be entered into, that we as- 
sented to it. Neither can I admit that 
it was an improvident contract; because 
every one whom I consulted at the time, 
or with whom I have since conversed, has 
agreed that its terms were by no means of 
an excessive, but of a moderate character. 
Nor have I heard to-night, or during the 
prolonged accusations of last year, that any 
one asserts that the terms of this contract 
were in any degree of an unusual charac- 
ter. But it was said that it was made in 
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an unusual manner. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Kilmarnock (Mr. 
Bouverie) says that the way in which 
these contracts are usually managed is that 
they are left entirely to the Financial Se- 
eretary of the Treasury. I say that as 
describing the general manner in which 
the business of the Treasury is conducted, 
the statement of the right hon. Gentleman 
is entirely inaccurate, and is refuted by 
the very gentleman by whose testimony 
he endeavoured to support it. What was 


the evidence of Mr. Stephenson upon this 
point? His answer to Question 438 is,— 


“The application would be addressed, in point 
of form, to the Secretary of the Treasury. The 
Financial Secretary would be the principal organ 
of the Government acting upon it, under, of course, 
the order and direction of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and the First Lord of the Treasury. 

“ Ultimately the decision rests with the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and the First Lord of the 
Treasury ?—Undoubtedly.” 


That evidence does not justify the state- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE: Question No. 
1846, Mr. Stephenson was asked :— 


“Then, there was nothing new in the practice 
of Mr. Wilson when he was Financial Secre- 


tary a ” 
And his answer was :— 


“There was nothing new so far as the business 
of the Treasury was concerned. That class of 
business has always been exclusively in the hands 
of the Financial Secretary.” 


Mr. DISRAELI: That evidence is of 
a partial and limited character, and 
refers only to an individual mode of 
conducting business; but that which I 
have quoted refers to the general method 
of transacting business, the responsibility 
resting with the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury. It is not accurate to say that busi- 
ness of this kind is left entirely to the 
Financial Secretary of the Treasury. I 
fully admit that for some time previous to 
our accession to office this business had 
been exclusively left to the Financial Se- 
cretary of the Treasury; and great dis- 
satisfaction—I am not now discussing 
what were the results of that system— 
great dissatisfaction was produced by its 
being so left to him. And what happens 
under those circumstances’ Why, the 
First Lord of the*'Treasury says, “‘ When 
acase of this kind occurs I will look into 
the matter myself.” And this is brought 
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forward as a charge against Lord Derby 
that he absolutely would not trust the 
examination of this business to a subordi- 
nate officer, but would himself look into 
it. There are many men opposite to me 
who have been colleagues of Lord Derby, 
and know that he is, above all men, a man 
of detail and inferior to none in his power 
of working. Lord Derby sent for these 
papers, and I have no doubt that he read 
them all, thoroughly examined, and well 
considered them. Unfortunately, there 
were papers wanting to complete the case 
when the documents were sent to the Earl 
of Derby; but I never had any informa- 
tion that those papers referring to the 
understanding with the Canadian Govern- 
ment were to be found, noram I now in- 
formed that they are to be found in the 
Treasury. I can only explain their ab- 
sence by that expression, afterwards ex- 
plained, which was made by the Secretary 
of the Treasury with respect to the im- 
perfect record which, unfortunately, upon 
this kind of business, has been left in the 
Treasury. No information ever came to 
my knowledge, nor have I heard that any 
has been found at the Treasury with re- 
spect to that understanding with the Ca- 
nadian Government. 

Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE: Mr. Hamilton 
produced the Minute. 

Mr. DISRAELI: But it did not come 
from the Treasury. We ought to have 
found that record in the Treasury. There 
was an imperfect record in the Treasury; 
and though one regrets that the under- 
standing with the Canadian Government 
should not have been literally fulfilled, I 
cannot regret the consequences as regards 
the undertaking now before the House, 
because I maintain that it was impossible 
that this country could have made an ar- 
rangement more advantageous, considering 
the great objects that were involved than 
this Galway contract. Well, then, it is 
said that the Treasury had published a 
letter addressed to an American company, 
promising that in case any new operations 
of this kind were determined upon they 
should be open to competition. Nothing 
of the kind occurred. An application was 
made at the Treasury, and a formal letter 
was written in answer, stating that the 
practice of the Treasury was that when 
these contracts were entered into they 
were open to competition, but it said no 
more. It did not engage that these con- 
tracts should be open to competition. 
Every Government has reserved and ought 
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to reserve to itself the right of entering 
into any contract which they think for the 
public benefit without throwing them open 
to public competition. There may be 
special reasons which render it of the ut- 
most importance that contracts should be 
so entered into, and very frequently the 
Government have acted upon that prin- 
ciple. They act upon their responsibility, 
and if you can afterwards show that the 
terms of the contract are extravagant, 
and beyond what would have had to be 
paid if it had been granted by competition 
you have some ground of complaint; but 
in this case that ground does not exist, 
because all are agreed that the terms of 
this contract are reasonable and moderate. 
So much for the reflections which have 
been cast upon the manner in which this 
contract was negotiated. But there is one 
other point which [ ought to notice under 
this head. It is the corrupt motive by 
which we are said to have been influenced 
in signing this contract. The right hon. 


Gentleman the Member for Kilmarnock, 
who has a great desire to use strong lan- 
guage, but has not improved upon his 
declamation of last year, has, in what is 
erroneously called strong language— be- 


cause it is a mistake to suppose that be- 
cause expressions are violent they there- 
fore possess strength—but what I should 
call very weak language —asserted that 
this contract was signed on the 20th of 
April, and that the dissolution of Par- 
liament immediately took place; and upon 
that assertion he founds a charge of cor- 
ruption. But the Treasury Minute au- 
thorizing the contract, which every one 
knows is virtually the contract, was signed 
on the 22nd of February, and every one also 
knows that at that period nobody dream- 
ed of a dissolution of Parliament. Under 
such circumstances the right hon. Gentle- 
man is not justified in making such a 
charge. It was not a hasty charge. It 
was one which was made last year. He 
has been brooding over it since then, and 
now repeats it. What will he do next 
year? Will he, when the next Vote 
is asked for, repeat the charge? Will 
he, in the teeth of the fact that the 
Treasury Minute was signed on the 22nd 
of February, assert that the only motive 
for that signature was the dissolution of 
Parliament, which did not take place till 
months afterwards? I have now touched 
upon all the points, so far as I can recall 
them, which are imputed against the Go- 
vernment in regard to this transaction. 


Mr. Disraeli 
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But what really was the conduct of the 
Government? In looking at small points 
of detail we are forgetting the great ob- 
ject which was at stake. I have here a 
memorial from merchants and bankers of 
almost every city in the empire which wag 
presented to me in Downing Street, and of 
which I will read only three lines— 

“ And your memorialists submit that the port 
of Galway, from natural and other advantages 
which it possesses, offers unrivalled opportunities 
for extending such means of communication,” 
Who signs that memorial? I find that 
the first name is that of Messrs. N. Roths- 
child and Sons, a firm represented, I be- 
lieve, in this House, by two Gentlemen 
who, probably, will not vote against this 
contract. I am surprised that I do not 
see,—but it may be here—the name of 
the house with which, at least, the an- 
eestor of the right hon. Baronet (Sir 
Francis Baring) was connected; but there 
is hardly a great merchant or a great 
banker in the City of London whose name 
is not to be found apperded to this me 
morial. There are also signatures from 
Birmingham, Bolton, Dukenfield, Hull, 
Hyde, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, Shef- 
field of course, Newcastle - upon - Tyne, 
Shields, Stockport, Staleybridge, and Wol- 
verhampton ; and then, coming to Ireland, 
from Armagh, Athlone, and, in fact, from 
every town in that country—there must 
be thousands of signatures, representing 
the whole commercial and banking capital 
of the United Kingdom; and then we are 
told that this is some job to gain a vote at 
an election—some invention of adventurers, 
who have taken in a ministry who them- 
selves acted from a corrupt motive. If 
there ever was any plan more sanctioned 
than another by that enlightened public 
opinion, which, on such a subject, should 
influence a Minister, this surely was that 
plan. Sir, I can say most sincerely that in 
entering into this contract we were ac- 
tuated, after mature deliberation, by the 
conviction that we were taking a step 
which would be eminently advantageous 
to Ireland. I was perfectly. aware at the 
time, and also shortly afterwards—and we 
have very obvious evidence of the fact— 
that there were bodies in this country who 
would be dissatisfied with the course we 
adopted. There is, no doubt, very great 
jealousy in some communities and among 
some bodies in this country against what I 
may call Irish enterprise. ‘There is very 
great jealousy in more than one great town 
in England if you at all sanction anything 
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like commercial enterprise in Ireland. I 
think such a feeling most unreasonable; 
for if you come to consider the matter you 
will find that Great Britain has the lion’s 
share of contracts of this nature. Surely 
Southampton, with its £600,000 a year 
in subsidies; surely Liverpool, with its 
hundred thousands a year in subsidies— 
need not grudge distant Galway—so hap- 
pily situated for the object, as is universally 
admitted by the great body of merchants 
of the United Kingdom—this assistance 
from the State, which is calculated to de- 
yelope the wealth and commercial spirit of 
a country where it is of the utmost im- 
portance to encourage those qualities. I 
should say this opposition has arisen too 
much from local jealousy. And I think 
the Ministry have taken a wise course, 
although I cannot entirely agree with all 
the little criticisms offered upon our con- 
duct, in supporting this contract, and in not 
sanctioning imputations originally brought 
forward, perhaps, to damage a Government 
at the risk of seriously prejudicing a great 
national interest. 

Mr. ROEBUCK: I promise not to oc- 
cupy the time of the Committee more than 
five minutes; but, after the way in which 
my name has been mentioned, it will not 
be thought wonderful that I should now 
rise, The right hon. Member for Kilmar- 
nock (Mr. Bouverie) has accused some- 
body—it is not certain whom—of corrup- 
tion. It has been stated before that the 
contract which we are now discussing was 
mainly negotiated by myself; so that, if 
there be corruption, I must have some- 
thing to do with it. Then the person on 
the other side, representing the Govern- 
ment, is Lord Derby. Thus the two per- 
sons entering into this corrupt bargain are, 
first of all, Lord Derby and myselt. Now, 
Sir, what motive had I? I recollect stat- 
ing some time last year that my motive 
was a general motive—that I thought a 
great object was to be attained, and a 
great benefit conferred upon Ireland. And 
I remember the right hon. Member for 
Portsmouth (Sir Francis Baring) looked on 
me with perfect astonishment, which he 
expressed pretty much in words—to think 
that anybody could act upon such a mo- 
tive. He gave the House to understand 
that he fancied I must have some personal 
object. [Sir Francis Barina: No.| Well, 
if there be no personal object in myself, 
who negotiated this contract—if there be 
no personal object in Lord Derby, who, as 
it is stated, also negotiated it—where is the 
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corruption? ‘ Oh,” but it is said, ‘‘ Mr. 
Lever has had a corrupt motive.” Now, 
Sir, there is nothing in a case of this sort 
like getting hold of some one who can be 
made a scapegoat. Mr. Lever is that 
scapegoat, and he is to carry all the sins 
of the people into the wilderness. How 
does he show his corrupt motive? Why, 
having expended a large sum of money in 
ships, he sells those ships to the Company. 
Does he get money for them? Not a bit 
of it. He gets the shares of the Company, 
and if the Company failed his money is 
lost. I want to know how a man can 
better evidence his perfect belief in the 
feasibility of the adventure into which he 
is entering than by advancing his own 
money and that of his friends entirely in 
the concern, and not receiving back the 
money from the Company, but taking its 
shares that can only be of value if the 
Company succeed? What harm has been 
done by this contract? I will tell you 
where the harm is done. There may be 
persons competing for this business in 
Liverpool—there may be competing Com- 
panies, and the advantage to be derived 
by Ireland from the route between Galway 
and America may involve the diversion of 
the trade which now goes by Liverpool to 
Galway. Therein lies the secret of this 
opposition. I entered into this affair not 
at all foreseeing what I was about to meet; 
but I found out pretty quickly that I had, 
as it were, thrust my hand into a hornet’s 
nest. I was stung on every side. Impu- 
tations were cast upon me of the foulest 
description, and it was supposed when this 
subsidy was obtained that I had made a 
great fortune. Sir, it was stated—and I 
can hardly now repeat the imputation 
without laughing—that I acquired thereby 
£5,000 a year. ‘This was seriously be- 
lieved, and people distinctly asked me 
whether I had not made a great sum of 
money by this subsidy being given to the 
Galway Company. Now, I want to know, 
if we look at the whole proceeding as 
men of common sense, whether there is 
anything in the transaction but what is 
done every day in this trade, and with- 
out which the trade can never be car- 
ried on. You have gained communica- 
tion with America much more rapidly 
than you could have it without this 
subsidy. That is what I assert; and I 
should like to have a distinct denial of it. 
To obtain that rapid communication you 
must go to great expense; the ordinary 
returns of the trade would not pay for it, 
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The whole community deriving a great 
benefit from this improvement, you come 
upon them for a portion of the expense. 
That is the whole sum and substance of 
the matter. It thus becomes a commercial 
transaction, and there is no corruption in 
it. The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Dis- 
racli) talks of the strong language em- 
ployed on this oceasion, Strong in one 
sense it is, fur it is very abusive. That is 
the right word to use. 
anybody who can come forward and thus 
shower down the epithets of “‘ corruption,” 
‘‘baseness,” and “disgraceful” upon a 
transaction of this kind must himself be 
utterly incapable of judging of what is 
truly disgraceful. There is, I think, a 
disgrace attaching to unfounded imputa- 
tions. 
And it is very easy behind the shield of 
great virtue to shoot the poisoned arrow 
at a man with the hope of doing him an 
injury when he cannot do an injury in re- 
turn. Now, I call that cowardly. Sir, 
after a life spent as mine has been, I can 
afford to bear imputations of this sort. 
When this contract was entered into, i 


Supply— Civil 


& 
heing one of the parties chiefly concerned 
in negetiating it with the Government, I 


say I had never heard of Mr. O'Malley 


T 
+ 


Irwin—I say I never saw him—till 
went into the court of justice, and that he 
had no more to do with this contract than 
I now have with the moon. Ee is now 
known to be a convicted.forger. To think 
that that man should be brought into com- 
petition and should be placed here as a 
sort of means of wounding me, I say is 
disgraceful to those who have used such 
poisoned arrows. I am in a position to 
laugh them to scorn, as I now do laugh to 


scorn both those who have shot the arrows | 


and the arrows themselves. 

Sir FRANCIS BARING explained that 
he had not the slightest intention of throw- 
ing any imputation upon the hon. and 
learned Member for Sheffield. And the 
inconvenience and annoyance which that 
hon. Member had suffered, probably arose, 
as he himself said, from his having put his 
hand into a hornet’s nest. 

Mr. J. C. EWART, who spoke amid 
tauch interruption, assured the House that 
he had no wish to deprive Galway, Lon- 
donderry, Dublin, or Limerick of any be- 
neficial contract; because he was perfectly 
assured that what was good for Ireland, 
was good also for England generally, and 
for Liverpool in particular. 

Mx. HUBBARD said, that having been 

Mr, Roebuck 
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And I say that | 


There is also a cowardice in them. | 
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ia Member of the Committee, and having 
had no opportunity of expressing his opin. 
ion to the House upon this subject, he 
trusted that they would now hear him, 
He must first take exception to the open- 
| ing speech from the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, which he heartily trusted did not 
express the opinions of the Government, 
He must say one word in reference to the 
Dovor contract. He could not approve of 
the grounds on which that contract was 
cancelled, for although ample and valid 
reasons might have been alleged, the only 
one put forward in the Report of the 
Committee was an imputation of politi- 
cal corruption in the intention of the con- 
tractor—a most insufficient reason, as he 
thought; but in the case of the Galway 
packets, the contract was, in his judg- 
| ment, void from its very origin, for it was 
| obtained through gross misrepresentation. 
| The contract was executed in virtue of 
}a@ memorandum issued by the Prime Mi- 
|nister in the teeth of an adverse opinion 
‘from the Postmaster General, and without 
|any communication with the Admiralty. 
|The Karl of Derby lad stated in his eri- 
' dence before the Committee that the con- 
‘tract was granted because the interests of 
treland and of England required it, and 
it must be admitted that Lord Derby was 
fully justified in forming an opinion to 
| that effect, if the mass of evidence referred 
to by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Bucks was to be depended upon. 
| But that evidence—that series of memo- 
'rials and deputations, was it reliable? 
| How was it procured? In March, Mr. 
| Lever meets casually a Mr. Irwin—a man 
| (as he represents himself) of extensive in- 
| fluence, a bosom friend of Mr. Walpole, 
and an intimate of Lord Palmerston’s, and 
| he enlists him as his agent. In June, he 
| executes an agreement to give Mr. Irwin 
| and his ally, Mr. Holmes, £10,000, on the 
| condition of their procuring for his Galway 
| Packet Company a subsidy of £170,000 
‘from the Government. Was it astonishing 
| that, stimulated by such a bait, Mr. Irwin 
should move heaven and earth to obtain 
| the subsidy, and that he should by activity 
and perseverance procure the numerously- 
signed memorials which had influenced 
the opinion of the Prime Minister? The 
| history of the City memorial may serve 
| to illustrate the character of all the rest. 
| Mr. Irwin, who was certainly not embar- 
| rassed by excessive modesty, plies so per- 
| tinaciously the sccretary of a great capl- 
| talist, that to get rid of his importunity 
| 
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the capitalist is induced to sign the me-! tion to be reported Zo-morrow. Committce 
morial prepared by Mr. Irwin. This talis- | to sit again Zo-morrow at Twelve of the 
man secured, the rest is easily managed ; Clock. 

plenty of men are found to follow so emi-| Notice taken, that Forty Members were 
nent a leader, and at Lloyd’s Coffee House | not present; House counted; and Forty 


Members not being present, 


the under-writers unhesitatingly attached | 


their names. The example of London is 
irresistible in the provinces, and Mr. Ir- 
win earns his commission by presenting a 
mass of memorials in favour of the Gal- 
way Packet scheme, most formidable in 
bulk, but utterly valueless, as a ground 
for opinion in such a weighty matter. 
The original memorandum of the ‘Trea- 
sury conceded the contract, conditionally 
on the financial power of the Lever Com- 
pany being satisfactorily proved; but the 
statement by the Company for that pur- 
pose was most illusory; it treated expect- 
ed subscriptions of capital as actual sub- 
scriptions, and ranked among their means 
six vessels, five of which were unservice- 
able for the purposcs of the contract, and 
some of which, being largely mortgaged, 
were not really the property of the Com- 
pany. Lord Derby has specially disavow- 


ed having wished to relax the stringency 
of the stipulation as to the means of the 


Company; but it is only by degrees that 
the whole extent of the deception involved 
in their financial statement has transpired. 
He did not find in the course of the inves- 
tigation to which he had been a party any 
evidence whatever which could warrant an 
imputation to the late Government of hav- 
ing acted from corrupt or dishonourable 
motives; they had been deceived, but as 
they had reserved an appeal to the House 
by specifically stipulating that the subsidy 
should be “payable out of monies voted 
by Parliament,” there was yet time to re- 
medy the evil result of their incaution. 
The Irish Members seemed very generally 
anxious to confirm the contract, but he 
submitted to them that they should vote 
upon this contract, not as an Irish but as 
an Imperial question; for they might be 
assured that if the contract took effect the 
bulk of the subsidy taken from the national 
Treasury would be wasted as effectually as 
if it were literally thrown into the Atlan- 
tie, while the miserable fragments which 
Ireland alone could gather would ill com- 
pensate for the reproach of profiting by a 
bargain, injurious to the State, and ob- 
tained through most discreditable means. 

Question put, 

The Committee divided: —Ayes 145; 
Noes 39: Majority 106. 

Vote agreed to; House resumed. Resolu- 





House adjourned at half after 
Two o'clock. 


WOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, August 10, 1860. 


Minoutes.] Pusuic Bitts.—1* Industrial Schools 
Act (1857) Amendment. 

2* Poor Relief, &c. (Ireland); Chancery Evi- 
dence Commission ; European Forces (India) ; 
Poor Law Board Continuance ; Local Govern- 
ment Supplemental (No. 2); East India Stock 
‘Transfer, &e. 

3* Militia Ballot ; Tramways (Ireland), 


POOR RELIEF, &c. (IRELAND), BILL. 
RESOLUTION OF URGENCY. SECOND READING, 


Lorp WODEHOUSE in moving the 
Resolution permitting the Bill to be now 
read the second time, said it had been asked 
on a previous evening why this Bill had not 
been brought forward so a3 to give their 
Lordships au opportunity of more maturely 
considering its provisions. The fact was 
that at an carly period of the Session the 
Seeretary for Ireland introduced a general 
measure on the subject of the Irish Poor 
Law; but the pressure of other business 
obliged him to give up that Bill and bring 
in another for continuing the administration 
of the existing law for one year, The pre- 
sent Bill, therefore, contained continuing 
clauses, and also a provision for economizing 
the establishment in the employment of 
medical inspectors. Two other clauses had 
been added—one for the regulation of the 
law by which persons in the occupation ot 
a quarter of an acre of land are not allowed 
to receive out-door relief introduced at the 
instance of Mr. Hennessy ; and the other 
enabling boards of guardians to place out 
in families infants under twelve years of 
age, which was adopted from the Bill of Lord 
Naas, the only alteration being the inser- 
tion of twelve instead of ten years. Tho 
former of these clauses he did not mean 
now to press as not being urgent; but as 
under the present system it appeared that 
there had been a considerable mortality, 
he trusted their Lordships would consent 
that the other clause should be maintained. 
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Moved to Resolve, 


“That as regards the said Bill, inasmuch as the 
Poor Law Commission in Ireland will, if not re- 
newed, expire at the close of the present Session 
of Parliament, the Circumstances which require 
Legislation on this Subject appear to this House 
to be of such real Urgency as to render the imme- 
diate Consideration of the same necessary.” 


Lorp MONTEAGLE said he considered 
the clause relating to the placing out of 
children open to most serious objection. It 
was not to provide relief for children out 
of the workhouse under the care of their 
parents, but to place them with other per- 
sons. Anything more objectionable he 
could not conceive. He considered it a 
bounty upon the desertion of children. He 
recommended that the clause should be 
omitted from the present Bill, and let a 
Committee be appointed next year, and if 
upon examination it was found necessary 
for the purposes of humanity and for the 
better care of the children, he should not 
object to it. 

Tue Marquess or WESTMEATH said, 
that if there was not a proper system of 
workhouse accommodation it was the fault 
of the Poor Law Commissioners, He sub- 
mitted to their Lordships that it would be 
well for the Commissioners to take steps to 
provide proper arrangements in the work- 
houses for these children rather than to 
send them out in the way proposed. 

Lorp REDESDALE contended that it 
was expedient a Continuance Bill should be 
simply that which it professed to be, and 
that clauses foreign to its immediate object 
should not be introduced into it as was in 
the present instance the case. So strongly 
did he feel upon the point that he should 
next Session take occasion to move a Stand- 
ing Order on the subject. What they had 
to consider on the present Moticn was what 
was urgent and what was not. The first 
and second clauses he was prepared to ad- 
mit were of such urgency as to render it 
desirable that they should before Parlia- 
ment broke up be passed into law; but then 
the third and fourth, he maintained, required 
detailed consideration, more especially the 
former, which made no provision whatsoever 
with respect to the religious principles in 
which the children to whom it related should 
be brought up. By the fourth clause, also, 
an important alteration of the law was pro- 
posed; and he felt it, under those cireum- 
stances, to be his duty to move an Amend- 
ment—a course which was not without pre- 
eedent, for a similar Amendment had _re- 
ceived the assent of their Lordships in 1857 


Lord Wodehouse 
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—to the effeet that, while it was desirable 
the first and second clauses should be pro. 
ceeded with, it was not advisable to pass 
the third or fourth. 


Amendment moved, 

“ To leave out from the word ‘ That’ to the End 
of the Motion, and insert ‘as the Powers of the 
Poor Law Commissioners will expire and those of 
other Officers be rendered inoperative unless the 
same be continued as provided for in the Manner 
proposed by the First and Second Clauses of the 
said Bill, the Circumstances which render Legis. 
lation on the Subject Matter of the said Clauses 
expedient are of such Urgency as to render the 
immediate Consideration of the same necessary, 
and that the said Bill should be read a Second 
Time for the Purpose of passing the said Clauses 
only.” 

Lorpv TAUNTON thought it would not 
be well to accede to the Motion of the 
noble Lord (Lord Redesdale) inasmuch as 
it might furnish a dangerous precedent in 
the case of other Bills which might come 
under their Lordships’ consideration. At 
the same time, taking into account the late 
period of the Session, he would appeal to 
the Government whether it would not be 
better to withdraw the third clause also, 

Eart GRANVILLE was also of opinion 
that there were strong objections to the 
adoption of the course proposed by the no- 
ble Lord opposite,—that it went far be- 
yond the occasion, and that it was not fair 
to put such a construction upon the Reso- 
lution against the second reading of Bills 
after the 27th of July as to say that all 
the clauses in those Bills which were of ur- 
gency might be proceeded with, while those 
which were deemed to be not of such cha- 
racter should be postponed. The Govern- 
ment were, however, in the hands of the 
House in the matter, and if good reasons 
against the passing of Clause 3 on its own 
merits were urged—which had not yet 
been done,—and if a large majority of their 
Lordships should appear to be opposed to 
it, he should not, while entertaining his 
own views with respect to it, press it 
against the sense of the House, 

Tue Ear. or DERBY said, he was dis- 
posed to support the Resolution of his no- 
ble Friend (Lord Redesdale), inasmuch as 
it enunciated an intelligible principle, and 
for which, moreover, a precedent was set 
in 1857. THe was strongly of opinion that 
in the case in which a measure came up to 
their Lordships’ House under the plea of 
being a Continuance Bill, and they were 
asked by the Government to read it @ se 
cond time on the ground of its urgency, It 
was not expedient that they should be 
called upon to deal with new clauses and 
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provisions which could not be said to be of 
an urgent nature at all, That the Irish 
Poor Law Board should not be allowed to 
expire was, he admitted, a matter of ur- 
gency, and furnished a sufficient reason for 
suspending a Standing Order of the House 
to prevent the occurrence of such an event; 
but the case was entirely different when it 
was sought to take a similar course with 
reference to provisions which were foreign 
to the professed object of the Bill, and 
which were introduced into it under no 
pressure. As he was informed, it had been 
determined to appoint a Commission next 
year to inquire into the working of the 
Irish Poor Law Commission, and to sug- 
gest remedies for those defects which might 
be apparent. If that was so, or any gene- 
ral measure for the amendment of the 
Irish Poor Law was intended, that was an 
additional reason for adhering to the spirit 
of the Resolution which the House had 
agreed to, of throwing no obstacles in the 
way of the Government with reference to 
what was urgent, and for refusing to dis- 
cuss that which, whether right or wrong in 
itself, could not be held to be matter of 
urgency, 80 as to escape the operation of 
the general rule. He could not agree that 
the House was not to discuss the details of 
a Bill on a Motion like this for immediate 
consideration ; for he wished to know how 
it was possible to ascertain whether or not 
a Bill was of an urgent character except 
by discussing the details. If it were agreed 
that all details should be excluded, and 
that the measure should be merely a Con- 
tinuance Bill, the difficulty vanished at 
onee; but if the Government insisted on 
introducing a number of new clauses, those 
on the opposite benches were bound to 
show that these new clauses were matter 
of urgency. Apart altogether from the 
merits of the case, he thought it very in- 
expedient that a discussion should be intro- 
duced at present on the 3rd and 4th Clauses 
of the Bill. And in supporting the Amezd- 
ment of his noble Friend, he must fairly 
state that he did so with the object of as- 
sisting to lay down, as far as was in his 
power, a principle by which their Lord- 
ships would be guided in their future action 
in regard to Bills of this description, and 
to add another precedent to those which 
already existed for the conduct of public 
business. 

Tue Ears or DESART also protested 
against any new clauses being introduced 
into a Continuance Bill, which it was pro- 
posed to pass on the ground of urgency, 
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and that such a Bill should be pressed upon 
the attention of a jaded House with a view 
to smuggling it through. 

Tue Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
wished to obtain from the noble Lord the 
President of the Council an assurance as 
to the course which the Government would 
pursue with reference to the objectionable 
clauses. 

Eart GRANVILLE replied that, as all 
those who had spoken on the Ministerial 
side of the House had expressed objection 
to the clauses, and as none of those by 
whom the clauses had last year been origi- 
nated had now said a word in their favour, 
it was quite clear that the sense of the 
House was opposed to them. He should, 
therefore, suggest to his noble Friend to 
give up the third and fourth clauses when 
the House got into Committee: but at the 
same time he hoped their Lordships would 
feel that the Resolution as it stood was a 
very proper one to be adopted. 

On Question, Whether the words pro- 
posed to be left out shall stand part of 
the Motion, 

Their Lordships divided: —Contents 30; 
Not-Contents 34: Majority 4. 

Resolved in the Negative. 

Then the said Motion, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

Bill read 2* (according to Order), and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Monday next. 


Commission Bill. 


CHANCERY EVIDENCE COMMISSION BILL. 
RESOLUTION OF URGENCY. SECOND READING. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR moved to 
Resolve— 


“That as regards Two Reports of the Commis- 
sioners appointed to inquire into the Mode of 
taking Evidence in Chancery and its Effects, 
Doubts being entertained whether Effect can be 
given to the Recommendations contained in such 
Reports by General Orders of the Court without 
the Authority of Parliament; and such Doubts 
not having been suggested or foreseen until the 
Commencement of this Month ; and it being of 
the greatest importance that such Doubts should 
be removed, and that Rules and Orders should 
forthwith be made for the Purpose of carrying the 
Recommendations contained in the said Reports, 
or some of them, into effect ; the Circumstances 
which require Legislation on this Subject appear 
to this House to be of such real Urgency as to 
render the immediate Consideration of the same 
necessary.” 


Resolution agreed fo. 

Bill read 2* (according to Order), and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House To-morrow. 
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MILITIA BALLOT BILL. 
THIRD READING. 


Eant DE GREY anv RIPON, in mov- 
ing the third reading of this Pill, said the 
noble Earl (the Earl of Derby) had sug- 
gested on a former evening that the age 
fixed in the Bill should be lowered from 
18 to 16. He had consulted his right 
hon. Friend the Secretary of State for 
War on the subject, and, after full con- 
sideration, it appeared that there were 
reasons which rendered it unadvisable at 
present. The Government had also dcter- 
mined to persevere in their intention of 
reducing the limit at the other end from 
35 to 30. The schedule would therefore 
remain as it stood at present in the Bill, 
and the liability to the ballot would be 
from 18 to 30 years of age. 

Tue Eart or DERBY said, that he had 
objected to the reduction of the age from 
35 to 30, because many men would be 
able to render good service in the Militia 
at the latter age, when they would not be 


available for the regular army, while at the | 
same time it would extend the area of liabi- | 
In the same way, lads of from 16 to | 


lity. 


18 years of age, though they might not be 


fit for service in the field, would be very com- 
petent for service in the Militia; and at the 


end of the period of service namely, five, | 


years, they would be 21, when such as 
felt inclined to enlist, would form a most 
valuable addition to the army. So long as 
they did not go beyond the physical capa- 
city of the men, he thought the greater 
the extension of the age at which persons 
were liable to the ballot the better; while 
at the same time, by increasing the number 
of the persons liable to the ballot they 
would render the ballot less oppressive to 
the people. From 18 to 35 were the ages 
he should prefer; but if 50 were taken 
for the one limit, he thought the other 
should be lowered to 16. However, as 
her Majesty’s Government had expressed 
their opinion on the matter, and had avow- 
ed a determination not to alter the clanse, 
he would not put them to the trouble of 
dividing the House on the question. 

Tne Eart or ELLENBOROUGH said, 
he was not aware that an English boy of 
16 was less strong, hardy, or brave than 
an Italian boy of the same age ; yet it 
was well known that by far the larger pro- 
portion of the army under Garibaldi was 
composed of youths between 16 and 20. 

Lord DISNMAN sail, that Von Arch- 
enholz, the historian of the Seren Years’ 
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War, when 14, was engaged in actual ser. 
vice in the field, and he thought it would 
be a very good plan to extend the limits 
of liability to the ballot from the age of 
14 to the age of 33. 

Bill read 3°. 

On Question that the Bill do pass, 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY ex. 
pressed his opinion that the extension at 
least to the age of 33 would be a great 
improvement in the Bill. 

Tne Duke or CAMBRIDGE pointed 
out that it would only be in cases of urgent 
necessity that the ballot would be put in 
force, and the recruits which would be ob- 
tained by reducing the age so low as 16 
would not be of much use for service in 
the field. He said that even in the regular 
army in time of peace the age of recruits 
was from 18 to 20, and in. time of war it 





was only reduced to 16. 

| Tne Eart or DERBY said, that in time 
| of war, when there was a great demand 
| for reeruits for the army, and it was found 
necessary to extend the age at which men 
could enter it, it was always found that the 
mnilitia ballot formed a serious impediment 
to recruiting, simply because a much larger 
amount could be obtained by a substitute 
for the Militia than the bounty given for 
entering the army; and if they fixed the 
period at the precise age at whieh men 
{entered the army, they very much inter- 
fered with its recruiting, the substitutes 
being for the most part drawn from the 
very class from which the army was re- 
cruited. To remedy that inconvenience he 
wished to include in the liability to the 
ballot a class of men not so liable to be- 
come recruits—those who never could serve 
in the army might do so in the Militia, 

Lord REDESDALE suggested that 
17 should be fixed as the limit. 

Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGH said, 
that any one who would go to Eaton would 
see 400 young gentlemen, every one of 
them under 17, going through their exer- 
cises in a very excellent manner. 

Earnt GRANVILLE said, that the rea- 
son why the Government did not think such 
extension advisable was that to a certain 
extent the militia ballot was contrary to 
our general usages, being the substitution 
of compulsory for voluntary service ; and 
they thought by confining it within reason- 
able limits, as respected the age of persons 
liable to the ballot it would lose much of 
that unpopularity which would otherwise 
inevitably attach to it. The lower the 
seale the larger che number of persons who 
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would be found unfit for the military ser- 
vice, and the greater the chance of being 
compelled to have resort to the second Bal- 
lot. The question of the extension, both 
upwards and downwards, had been very 
carefully considered at the War Office, and 
on the whole, Her Majesty’s Ministers 
thought it would be beiter to pass the Bill 
in its present form, 

Further Amendments made; Bill passed, 
and sent to the Commons. 


EUROPEAN FORCES (INDIA) BILL. 


RESOLUTION OF URGENCY. SECOND READING, 


Tue Duxe or ARGYLL said : * During | 
the last few years questions of great im- | 


portance in reference to the affairs of India 
have been brought with more than usual 
frequency under the attention of Parlia- 
went; and on almost all of those questions 
more or less difference of opinion has pre- 
vailed. But I think I may say with truth 
that on no subject has the difference of 
opinion been so great or so keenly contest- 
ed as on the question which this Bill is in- 
tended to decide. Ju truth, my Lords, | 
believe that the amalgamation of the Eu- 


ropean forces of the 'ate East India Com- ; 
pany’s service with the forces of the Line 
was long considered one of the main diffi- 
culties in the way of the transference of 
the Government of India from the Com- 


pany to the Crown. I well recollect that 
in the discussions in 1853, during the Ad- 
ministration of Lord Aberdeen, on the ‘‘re- 
newal of the charter,’’ when various alter- 
natives were before us, it was considered 
that the difficulties in the way of an amal- 
gamation of the two armies were among 
the most serious of those which precluded 
any proposal being at that time made for 
the transference of the Government from 
the Company to the Crown. Nevertheless, 
after a few short years, the occurrence of 
intervening events and the progress of dis- 
cussion, has brovght about such a change 
that a Bill has come up to effect that ob- 
ject, carried by an overwhelming majority 
in the other House—a majority not of a 
party nature, but, on the contrary, con- 
sisting of all the political parties into which 
that House is divided, and I should be 
guilty of affectation if I pretended to ex- 
pect any serious probability of its being re- 
Jected by your Lordships. Yet I am sure 
that it is the opinion of the House that this 
# nota Motion which ought to be made as 
a mere matter of course. It aticets too 
nearly the interests of the Indian Govern- 
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{ment ; and, although I hope it does not 
| affect the interests of any individuals, yet 
|it affects too nearly the long-cherished con- 
| vietions of a body of men of whom | may 
| say with truth that England has every rea- 
| son to be proud, to entitle the Government 
| to deal with it in any stage without prov- 
jing, as far as they can, that it has re- 
ceived due attention, and that every view 
‘of the subject has been carefully con- 
sidered. 

Although, therefore, I trust that it is 
an unopposed measure by the great ma- 
jority of your Lordships, | think I am jus. 
tified in laying before the House, in some 
detail, the grounds upon which the Govern- 
ment has proceeded. And inasmuch as 
many arguments urged against tie amal- 
gamation of the European local army with 
the army of the Line are derived not so 
much from the specific provisions of the 
Bill as from certain indirect consequences 
which it is assumed will follow it; let me 
direct attention to what the Bill is, and to 
what it is not—to what it does, and to what 
it does not do. 

In the first place, then, although many 
arguments would lead us to suppose that 
it is so, this is not a Bill for the abolition 
of the local army of India. After its proyi- 
sions have come into full operation there 
will still be a large local army, composed 
of the Natives of various tribes, who are 
trained to our military service; and al- 
though I do not deny that many changes 
will be the natural consequence of this 
measure, yet, if on other grounds it were 
considered advisable, you might continue 
the present system of management, and, to 
a large extent, the present system of officer- 
ing the local army without the smallest in- 
terference as far as regards the provisiohs 
of this Bill. In the next place, it is not, 
properly speaking, a bill for the abolition 
even of the European local army. The 
whole of the regiments of the late Last 
India Company which have any historical 
recollections will preserve their identity, 
although the terms of service will be al- 
tered. They will retain their ancient names 
and banners, and the recollections of all 
their great achievements. The direct con- 
sequence of this Bill is simply this, that it 
will be out of the power of the Secretary 
of State for India to enlist for the future 
any European soldiers exclusively for the 
local service of that country; aud thus, 
after a few years, all the corps which are 
now local will become corps for the genera! 
service of tie empire, liable in their turn 
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to all the exigencies and requirements con- 
nected with the defence of Her Majesty’s 
dominions. 

Now, my Lords, I do not at all mean 
to depreciate the importance of the change 
which I have thus attempted to describe. 
At the same time I am prepared to ar- 
gue that the importance and scope of that 
change has been very much exaggerated. 
A paper has been laid on your Lordships’ 
table of great importance—no less than 
the protest of Sir James Outram, who 
lately occupied the position of President of 
the Council of India. That distinguish- 
ed Officer describes the change in these 
words : —‘* It is an organic change in that 
military system under which India has 
been won and kept.’’ I venture to say, 
in spite of the assent of my noble Friend 
opposite to this assertion (the Earl of 
Ellenborough) that, so far as concerns 
either the provisions of this measure, or 
its necessary consequences, such language 
is chargeable’ with very great exaggera- 
tion. One would suppose from this Jan- 
guage that India had been won and 
had been kept, if not entirely, at least 
ina main degree, by the European army 
of the East India Company. I venture to 
dispute that assertion altogether ; and as 
it is a matter of some importance, I trust 
the House will allow me to direct attention 
for a few moments to some of the facts con- 
nected with the past history of the Euro- 
pean force in India. Before doing so, allow 
me to say that whatever is the amount of 
change which this Bill effects, it is a change 
infinitely less organic than that which was 
the only other alternative presented for the 
adoption of the Government. I beg the 
House to recollect that the maintenance of 
the status quo is not in question. None 
of the officers of the local army, and nove 
of the public men who have espoused their 
views, contend for the maintenance of a 
small European local army.’ The ques- 
tion is, not whether we should retain the 
army which existed, but whether we should 
create a new army very much increased 
in numbers and in many respects very 
differently composed. I think I shall be 
able to prove, having regard to the past 
history of India, that the institution of a 
great and powerful European force separ- 
ated from the army of the Line would be 
afar greater change than that which we 
propose—namely, that the comparatively 
small army which has hitherto existed shall 
be amalgamated with the Line. 

In the first charter of the East India 
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Company, in the time of William III, no 
limitation was placed on the powers of the 
Company as to the number of European 
troops which they might raise. They wero 
enabled to raize as many recruits as were 
found necessary for the *‘ defence of their 
forts and possessions.”” At that time I 
need hardly say, it was not foreseen that 
the East India Company, which was then 
a mere trading association, would one day 
become a great territorial power, and but 
little importance was consequently attached 
to their military proceedings ; but the mo- 
ment it was seen that they were likely to 
be that which they afterwards became, 
the natural jealousy of the English Par. 
liament and Government was aroused, and 
statutory limitations were soon placed upon 
the power of raising European troops. And 
even long before this precaution was con- 
sidered necessary, another step practically 
even more important had been taken, which 
tended to the same effect. Very early in 
the history of India—in 1754, that is only 
four years after the famous defence of 
Arcot by Clive, the Crown resolved to 
send troops {of the Line to that country, 
and a detachment of the 39th Regiment, 
which still bears upon its colours the motto 
** Primus in Indis,’’ formed no inconsider- 
able portion of the emall European force 
which fought at Plassy. Inthe year 1773, 
when the Company assumed avowed au- 
thority over the province of Lower Bengal, 
their European troops amounted in num- 
ber to 11,468, which, so far as I have been 
able to ascertain, was the maximum which 
had been reached until the other day. In 
considering however the importance of this 
levy, we must look not only to quantity but 
also to quality. Now there is abundant 
evidence, that the East India Company 
and the Government of India attached but 
comparatively small importance to their 
European forces. The truth is, that, with 
the exception of the Artillery corps, re- 
specting which peculiar care was taken 
from the very earliest time, the European 
army was very ill organized, and in so in- 
ferior a state of discipline that the officers 
of the Company placed almost their en- 
tire reliance upon the Sepoy troops, under 
European command, and upon the regi- 
ments of the Line. In 1773 Clive declared 
that our existence in India depended upon 
the Sepoys commanded by English offi- 
cers, aud that the defence of the country 
might be intrusted to them alone, su 

ported by a corps of Artillery, similarly 
commanded. In 1786 Lord Cornwallis 
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ives this account of the European troops 
of the Company :— 

“The Kings’ British regiments must not be 

ted with. We have in reality nothing else, ex- 
cept the corps of artillery, that deserves the name 
of an European force. 

Again, he says, in the same year, 

The intense heat and unhealthiness of the cli- 

mate are against all military discipline, yet I was 
astonished at the good appearance of the King’s 
troops. ‘The Company’s artillery are very fine, 
but their European infantry, on whom the defence 
of these possessions may one day depend, are ina 
most wretched state.” 
I leave your Lordships therefore to judge 
whether, as far as concerns the earlier con- 
tests conducted by Warren Hastings and 
Lord Clive, it is not clearly proved that at 
least the conquest of India was mainly ef- 
fected by the power which was exhibited 
by the officers of the Company in the or- 
ganization of Native troops, and by the 
regiments of the Line which were sent from 
England to reinforce and support them. 

Your Lordships will remember that the 
Board of Control was established by Mr. 
Pitt in the year 1784, One of its first 
acts was to insist upon a great reduction 
of the Company’s forces in India, But 
the view which was taken on this subject, 
and the importance which was attached to 
it, is strikingly illustrated by a celebrated 
debate which took place in Parliament, a 
few years later. In the year 1788, when 
there was an alarm of a renewed contest 
with the French in that country and in 
Europe, and when it was determined to re- 
inforce the garrison in India by a consider- 
able force of European troops, the question 
arose whether that reinforcement should 
consist of regiments of the Line or of an 
addition to the local force. Thus the very 
question which we are now debating, was 
diseussed for many days in both Houses of 
Parliament more than seventy years ago, 
and in that discussion Mr. Pitt laid it down 
as a principle, that ultimately the amalga- 
mation of that army with the Line must 
be attempted, and said that he would not 
consent to the adoption of any measure 
which would render the attainment of that 
object more difficult. [is words were :— 

“Such a consolidation was undoubtedly to be 
wished for, and sooner or later it must be at- 
tempted. Of this he would shortly say more, 
and therefore in this place he would only suggest 
that Ministers, having this very object in view, 
had thought it more advisable to raise Royal regi- 
ments to serve in India than Company’s regiments; 
because, if they had preferred the latter, they 
Must have made the consolidation of the two 
armies, by so much, a work of more difficulty.” 
—[Hansard, Parl, History, vol. xxvii. 93). 
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The Declaratory Act which Mr. Pit’ 
then introduced, giving power to the Board 
of Control to send four new regiments of 
the Line to India, and to charge them on 
the revenues of the Company, was very 
keenly contested, and was carried with 
great reluctance and dislike on the part of 
a considerable portion of the House of 
Commons. It is recorded in the journals 
of that day that it was carried by a majority 
of only sixty-seven—-a majority which, 
however small it might be considered in 
the first triumphant Pnrliament of Mr. 
Pitt, is one which any Ministry would now 
accept with very tolerable satisfaction. In 
consequence of the decision then come to 
four King’s regiments, instead of four 
Company’s, were sent to India, and from 
that time the number of the Company’s 
European troops steadily diminished, hav- 
ing never, until quite the other day, 
reached the limit fixed by the Act of 1788 
—namely, 12,000 men. In 1796 that 
army was reduced to two regiments of in- 
fantry, or, as those regiments consisted of 
only five companies, in point of fact, to one 
regiment, in each Presidency ; the formal 
change to that number in 1829 being only 
a matter of arrangement. That was the 
state of things down to the Affghan war. 
But I need go no further than the Minute 
of the Governor General, which has recently 
been laid upon your Lordships’ table, to 
show that in the conquest and subsequent 
protection of India the European regiments 
of the Company have always been con- 
sidered as playing a comparatively subor- 
dinate part. I do not mean to say that 
they have not always behaved with distin- 
guished gallantry; that they have done ; 
but I am showing the exaggeration of the 
language used by Indian officers, especially 
by Sir James Outram. Lord Canning 
says :— 

“ I¢ appears as if these troops, forming as they 
did a very small portion of the Indian army, had 
been until lately almost overlooked by their suc- 
cessive commanders-in-chief.”’ 

That does not look as if they had been the 
main instruments “ by which India had 
been won and kept.”” I need hardly re- 
mind your Lordships that in accordance 
with the declared opinion of the Govern- 
ment of Mr. Pitt, Lord Cornwallis, at the 
desire of Mr. Dundas, drew up in 17944 
detailed scheme for the amalgamation of 
the two armies. Owing to difficulties of 
detail it was not carried into effect, but 
both Mr. Pitt and Lord Cornwallis ex- 
pressed the strongest opinions as to the 
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expediency of the measure and the neces- 
sity for its ultimate adoption. I venture 
to maintain, therefore, that as there was 
no alternative for the Government except 
to adopt this measure which had so long 
been recommended, or to raise for the 
first time a large English army to be ex- 
clusively confined to India, the step which 
they have taken involves a change far less 
great, and far less formidable than the 
other. 

In order to show your Lordships how 
great would have been the change pro- 
duced by the adoption of the other course, 
I need only remind the House of the nature 
of the demand made by those who repre- 
sent the views of the local force, I pre- 
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sume I may take the opinion of the Mili- | 


tary Committee of the Council of India as 
fairly representing those views. Well, 
their demand is, that the whole of the ar- 
tillery, three-fourths of the cavalry, and 
two-thirds of the infantry should be ex- 
clusively local. It is true that this opin- 
ion has been modified by various individual 
authorities, but the Governor General says 
that the Native force ought to be two- 
thirds of the whole army, and earnestly 
urges that on no consideration should it 
be less than one-half. Then, my Lords, I 
say that a Local European Army of such 
proportions would be entirely new. It is 
not the system under which our dominion 
in India was acquired, or has been main- 
tained. 

Why, then, should we adopt such a pro- 
posal? There are great mechanical diffi- 
culties, if I may call them so, in the way 
of carrying such a plan into effect. I can- 
not mention the name of the late Lord El- 
phinstone without expressing, what I am 
sure is the general feeling of the House, 
onr deep and heartfelt sorrow at his loss. 
We had looked forward to having his coun- 
sel and his advice upon this subject; and I 
believe that we are all deeply convinced 
that among the distinguished men who ex- 
erted themselves during that terrible Indian 
mutiny, none better deserved the vote of 
thanks, which was moved in such eloquent 
terms by the noble Earl opposite, than did 
Lord Elphinstone. What does Lord EI- 
phinstone say as to the mere mechanical 
difficulty of raising a great European army 
for India? He says:— 

** If we are to have a local European army, we 
must, in fact, begin almost afresh. Is it worth 
while to do this? What reasonable prospect is 
there of a local force, under any circumstances, 
being equal to the regiments of the Line? Above 
all, what possible chance is there of such a result 
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being obtained with the officers of the late Bengal 
army ?” 

The opinion of Lord Elphinstone clearly 
was, that the officers of the late Bengal 
army, in reference to whose interests, in 
great measure, that plan has been urged, 
were not capable of organizing and main- 
taining the discipline of a European forge, 
And what, upon this point, is the opinion of 
Lord Canning, who supports the project of 
a large local army? His evidence, con. 
tained in a Minute on our table, is even 
more specific than that of Lord Elphin- 
stone. He says: ‘* Speedily to raise a Eu- 
ropean army for India, and to officer it 
efficiently from our present body of officers, 
is impossible.” Now, look at the project 
which Lord Canning lays down for the pur- 
pose of raising this foree, and see the ob- 
jections which present themselves against 
it. In the first place, with reference to the 
late Indian mutiny, and the insufficient 
garrisoning of that country, it has been 
necessary to increase the troops of the 
Line there. Something like from 25 to 
30 battalions were raised in order to meet 
that exigency. You have these 25 batta- 
lions of the Line in the highest state of 
organization and discipline. They add to 
the effective force of the empire, and are 
available for any other service they may 
be called on to perform. You would have 
to commence by disbanding these regi- 
ments of the Line. Is not that a very 
great and serious objection? And how are 
you to raise and officer the new regiments? 
Lord Canning says it cannot be done by 
the old Indian officers whose interests have 
been so much urged. For this purpose, 
therefore, you are to borrow the services 
of officers of the Line; and when they have 
succeeded in raising regiments something 
equal to those which vou have already got, 
but which you must now disband, these 
new regiments are to be sent out to India, 
and placed under the control and guidance 
of those Sepoy officers who are declared to 
be unfit for such duties. Is not that a 
roundabout scheme, and one open to grave 
objections in point of Imperial policy? 
Again, there is one argument has been 
stated against the maintenance of a local 
force in India, to which, I own, I have 
never attached much importance,—namely, 
that a large local foree would enter into in- 
jurions competition with the Line in the re- 
eruiting market of this country. It had 
always appeared to me, if you are to have 
80,000 Europeans in India, that it would 
be the seme thing as regards the demand 
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made upon the field of recruitment in Eng- | subordination must be greater in the ease 
Jend, whether the 80,000 were divided be- | of that one, than in the ease of the other. 
tween a local and a Line force, or whether | 1 know that in speaking of the discipline 
they all composed one army. But the ob- of the European regiments of the late East 
jections taken on this ground have gained | India Company I am touching on extremely 
strength in my mind sinee [ have seen the | delicate ground, and I beg to draw a dis- 
demand of Sir James Outram on this sub-' tinction between discipline in one sense and 
ject. Sir James Outram folly admits that | discipline in another. I believe it is the 
a change of measures in regard to reeruit- | universal testimony of all Line officers who 
ing will be necessary, if there is to be a have served in India that, as far as regards 
large local army in India ; and he has sent | the discipline and the gallantry necessary 
home an appendix to his Minute, in which | in the field, no regiments in the world 
he proposes that arrangements should be | eould exceed, as none have exceeded, the 
made to attract to the local force the picked | services of the Company’s regiments. There 
men of the whole recruiting ficld in Eng- | is ample evidence to the same effect in the 
land. It surely cannot tend to promote | papers now on our table. But I must say 
the general interests of the empire, that | there is a general concurrence of opinion 
the very best men who can be induced to that, as regards discipline in a different 
enter the military profession, should have | sense, and with reference to the relations 
special inducements to limit themselves to | between the men and the officers, the regi- 
an exclusively local service. Surely this! ments of the local forze are decidedly in- 
would be a needless embarrassment in the | ferior to the regiments of the Line. I have 
main object you have had in all those im-/ already adduced some evidence on this 
provements in the condition of the soldier, | point from the carlier history of the East 
and in the recruiting system, which have | India Company. I now turn to a more 
lately oceupied so much attention. |recent period. In 1828 the Duke of Wel- 
I think, my Lords, I have now sufii-| lington gave evidence before a Committee 
ciently proved—first, that the maintenance | upon public expenditure. 1t was proposed 
of such an army would be entirely new ; | to him that, in order to save the heavy ex- 
secondly, that it would be very difficult ;/ pense of frequent reliefs in regard to co- 
and 1 now venture to add, that it would be | lonial service, a number of corps should be 
in the highest degree dangerous. | put on the footing of a local colonial foree, 
It is often said that too much stress has | in the same manner as the European regi- 
been laid on the late strike or mutiny in| ments of the East India Company. What 
the local European force in India; and in| was the Duke of Wellington’s reply to that 
some respects I am not sure that this may | suggestion? Ie says :— 
not be true. But be it observed that the ale i ae ea 
‘ji Y ifference in the state o in 
tee nat, beat confited. ta hoes cing | toops in the East Indies from that in which 
: the Company’s European infantry is known to be 
object to a local European force. On the | is conclusively against it—the colonial system of 
contrary, one of the arguments over and | corps—in my opinion.” 
over again repeated in the papers on our 
table by the officers of the Rast India| The Duke goes on to say,— 
ee wae _— ~ near nl " It is very extraordinary, and I can only attri- 
3 portions, and that | pnte it to their being confined there for their lives, 
the Queen’s troops would keep in order the | that it is so, but it is very extraordinary that the 
local force, and the local foree in turn | Same description of officers, who form the Sepoys 


woul i . ’ into remarkably good troops, cannot form the 
wld ‘keep in order s he Queen’s troops. European infantry to be at all equal to the other 
The danger of mutiny is therefore an argu- troops.” 


ment common to both parties; and the 
only question is—which system is least] Evidence to the same effect as regards 
likely to expose us to the danger of serious | the condition of affairs at the present time, 
insubordination and mutiny,—a large local | might be adduced in abundance. But I 
foree or an amalgamated army of the Line? | need not go further than the last Minute 
The answer to that question must depend | of the Governor-General. If it had been 
very much on the evidence we possess in| possible to maintain a contrary opinion, 
regard to the diseipline of the Kast India| everything in the argument urged by Lord 
Company's former local army. I-think it] Canning would have induced him to adopt 
is clear that if the one force be inferior to| it. But his admission is emphatic—that 
the other in discipline, the danger of in-|‘‘in this reapect (namely, perfection of 
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military discipline) they were much below 
the troops of the Line.” 

It is also admitted by Sir James Outram, 
in his protest against the proposed mea- 
sure, that the discipline of the local force 
is inferior to that of the Line. He gives 
reasons, indeed, for it. It has arisen, he 
says, from causes over which the officers 
themselves have had no control—namely, 
from mistakes on the part of the Govern. 
ment, alterations in the rules of discipline, 
in respect to the power exercised by com- 
manding officers over the men, and espe- 
cially from the system of Staff employment. 
I am not now inquiring into the causes of 
this inferiority in discipline, but merely into 
the fact of its existence, and I believe it to 
be proved by the concurrent testimony of 
all who have written on the subject. I 
regret to observe a disposition on the part 
of the East India Company’s officers to 
treat with some degree of depreciation what 
is called the more perfect discipline of the 
Queen’s Army. They say it is the mere 
discipline of parade ; that it does not in 
any way touch the efficiency of the force 
in the field, and is of no serious conse- 
quence. I am sure your Lordships will 
agree with me when I say, that we ought 
to watch with the greatest care and jea- 
lousy the operation of any cause which 
tends to affect, however slightly, the per- 
fection of military discipline—any cause 
which tends to affect, even in the smallest 
degree, that sense of subordination and that 
principle of obedience which is the first 
duty of a soldier. After all, my Lords, 
what are we arguing about? Not about 
the efficiency of the local army in the field, 
but the danger of insubordination in the 
times of quiet and peace, when troops 
suffer the lassitude and inaction of long 
cantonment, and are not under the excite. 
ment of active service. The admission, 
then, of Lord Canning—the admissions of 
the late Company's officers themselves,— 
and the concurrent testimony of all former 
years, in respect to the high comparative 
perfection of military discipline in the 
Queen’s Army is, in my mind, conclusive 
against a large and almost predominant 
local force. Some of the causes of their 
inferiority which have been assigned by Sir 
James Outram might probably be removed; 
but 1 do not believe they could be removed 
altogether. Look to the reason given by 
Lord Cornwallis for the inferiority of the 
Company’s troops in discipline. He refers 
to the nature of the climate, Lord Can- 
ning also thinks this inferiority might, to a 
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certain extent, be removed, but hesays em. 
phatically that ‘‘ probably it would not have 
been possible to keep them up to the mark of 
their brother soldiers trained in England.” 
Itis clear that Lord Canning does not expegt 
the local force ever to reach or equal the 
perfect discipline of the army of the Line, 
Well, but surely as regards the garrisoning 
of India, this is a matter of primary im- 
portance. Perfect military discipline is 
of primary importance even here, where 
civil authority is paramount, and where 
every time the soldier quits his bar. 
racks he is reminded that he is nothing 
but a citizen of the State. But in India 
all is different. There he sees and feels 
that the authority of the civil Government 
rests to a great extent on his sword; 
everything around him reminds him of his 
importance and his power; when he quits 
his barracks he sees a subject population 
—for although, I trust, we rule the people 
of India for their own good, it must be ad- 
mitted, I fear, that we have hitherto kept 
India by the power of the sword. There- 
fore, I say, that a large local army feeling 
that the civil Government entirely depends 
on them, and in a state of comparatively 
inferior discipline, would be a source of 
perpetual anxiety ; and I feel sure that 
the institution of such a force would be an 
experiment which no English Government 
would venture to attempt. 

Indeed, my Lords, with regard to this 
question of discipline, it appears to me that 
the very arguments used in favour of form- 
ing this great local army are a sufficient 
indication of the circumstances of strong 
temptation in which they would be placed, 
It is argued that they, as the local foree, 
are to be the permanent garrison of India 
—thearmy of the Line being avariable, and 
comparitively accidental element. They 
are to be thus taught to believe, as, 80 
to speak, one of the traditions of their 
birth, that India in an especial sense be- 
longs to them, and that its Government 
rests on their courage and fidelity. Again, 
they are to understand that they are con- 
stituted with a special jealousy of the Horse 
Guards, which I hold with reference to this 
subject is but another name for the au- 
thority of the Crown, They are therefore 
to watch with jealousy any interference of 
the Imperial Government. Again, 1 find 
it argued that special relations ought to 
exist between the local Kuropeans and the 
Native army. And last, not least, for this 
is perhaps the most dangerous of all—it is 
one of the conditions op which much stress 
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js laid, that they are to have what is ealled 
a fair share of the good things of India. 
But who are to judge of what is the fair 
share? Cana great body of armed men, 
with habits and feelings specially localized, 
be placed in a more dangerous predica- 
ment? Can a Government be placed in a 
more embarrassing position? I know this 
view may appear rather overstrained to 
some; but I have good reason to believe 
and know that within the last few months 
—within the course of last year—and I 
appeal to my noble and gallant Friend, 
Jate Commander-in-Chief in India, (Lord 
Clive), whose accession to this House we 
are all proud of—I would appeal to my 
noble and gallant Friend whether, on some 
very recent occasions, it has not been found 
a source of serious embarrassment to him 
and the Government of India that there 
existed a necessity for dividing the num- 
ber of commands in certain proportions, 
not with reference to the free choice of 
the Government of the fittest men, but 
with reference to the necessity of consult- 
ing the feeling of a divided army. 

Then, why should we run all these risks? 
That there is some risk every noble Lord 
must admit. Why should we incur the 
risk of insubordination and of jealous feel- 
ing between two great European forces in 
India? The main argument, which I know 
carries peculiar force with some, is that 
without it we shall lose the school of 
officers hitherto so invaluable in India, 
Now, I do not deny that certain changes 
in regard to the officering of the army in 
India, and in regard to Staff employments 
in India, will be the natural though not 
the necessary consequences of this Bill. 
But what I venture to maintain is this, 
that these changes, and no other, are pre- 
cisely the changes which have long been 
considered absolutely necessary by the con- 
fession and complaints of Indian officers 
themselves, 

What does Sir James Outram say is the 
special value of this school of officers? He 
gays it is ‘a school of officers intimately 
conversant with the workings of the Native 
mind.” Now, my Lords, | do not wish to 
make any undue use of the great mutiny 
of 1857. I sincerely think that state of 
things arose out of many causes, and the 
mismanagement, perhaps, of many preced- 
ing Governments, and it would be most un- 
just and ungenerous to lay the blame of 
that event on the European officers who 
commanded the Sepoy regiments. They 
unfortunately trusted their men with such 
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perfect confidence, that a very large num- 
ber of them were massacred without a 
chance of escape; and those who did es- 
eape should be the objects of our perpetual 
honour, because they showed a degree of 
firmcess of mind and heroism which casts 
upon them immortal honour as British 
soldiers. But surely it is neither un- 
just nor ungenerous to say that they 
were not a school of officers who proved 
that they were intimately conversant with 
the workings of the Indian mind, The 
real truth is this, and it has been con- 
fessed over and over again —I heard it 
alluded to in very eloquent terms by the 
noble Earl (the Earl of Ellenborough) 
opposite several years before the mutiny 
took place—that for many years there had 
been a growing change in the relations 
which once subsisted between the Euro- 
pean officers and the Sepoy army; and I 
venture to appeal to him whether the events 
which took place in 1857 would have been 
possible in the earlier and better days of 
the army of the East India Company. The 
mutual confidence which then existed be- 
tween the Sepoy soldier and his officer had 
for many years been broken down, along 
with the personal intercourse on which that 
confidence was founded. I am sorry to 
sve that my noble Friend (Lord Ellen- 
borough) intimates dissent. But I have 
evidence on this point, the authority of 
which, I think, even he will be disposed to 
admit. I take one of the Company’s most 
distinguished officers, who himself fell a vic- 
tim to the mutiny, for he fell in the siege 
of Lucknow—I mean Sir Henry Lawrence. 
What does he say on the relations which 
had come to exist between the European 
officers and the men of the Sepoy regi- 
ments? Sir Henry Lawrence, like many 
officers in India, was in the habit of contri- 
buting to the periodical literature of the 
day, and he communicated to the Calcutta 
Review a series of articles, since pub- 
lished in @ separate volume, avowedly by 
him. Among these there are two most 
interesting articles on the reform of the 
Indian army, written in 1855-56, before 
the mutiny, and before his mind could be 
influenced by any considerations arising 
out of that event. Referring to various 
changes in the organization of the Sepoy 
troops, he says :— 


“ By removing Native officers from corps pro- 
fessedly commanded and officered by Europeans, 
though too often really managed by havildar ma- 
jors, opportunity would be given to the European 
officer to look into the interior economy of his re- 
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giment or company. Seldom is anything ot the 
kind done at present. So long as all is smooth 
and quiet on the surface, few inquiries are made. 
All may be rotten below ; the jog-trot is followed. 
A mine may be ready to be sprung for all that 
nine-tenths of the officers would know. Many do 
not know the very names of the men of their own 
company.” 
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Surely these are remarkable words, con- 
sidering the date at which they were 
written. But I have further evidence. I 
would now guote the testimony of another 
distinguished Company’s officer, who is 
happily still alive, and who occupies a dis- 
tinguished position in India at the present 
moment. I mean Sir Patrick Grant. I 
find him saying, in one of the papers be- 
fore Parliament :— 


“ Further, the officers are discontented, only 
looking forward to leave their regiment for some 


more pleasant employment, so that they perform, | 


and unwillingly, the bare outline of their duty, 
and never, as a general rule, mix or converse with 
their men; but, on the contrary, too often refuse 
to listen to their complaints, at the best telling 
them to go to the adjutant, and, not unfrequently, 
* Go to ; don’t bother me.” . .. . The 
consequence of this craving is utter indifference, 
not to say positive dislike, towards the men ; and 
the engendering of a restless, discontented dispo- 
sition, which is, I doubt not, communicated to the 
soldier.” 


I ask your Lordships, ‘do not these ex- 
tracts from the testimony of such men sub- 
stantiate what I said, that for some time 
there had been going on a deterioration in 


the relations that subsisted at an earlier | 


period between the European officers and 
their men in India ? 
Now, what has been the remedy pro- 


posed, and loudly cailed for by many of | is the remedy proposed ? 


the most distinguished officers of the In- 
dian army ? 
changes will naturally follow this Bill; but 
it will be found that they are precisely such 
as would follow without it—namely, the 
formation of a separate Staff corps, the 
abolition of the system which kept men on 
the strength of their regiments when in 
reality they were employed elsewhere, and 
other changes of a similar nature. Again, 
look at this matter in a somewhat dif- 
ferent point of view. Is the present sys- 
tem of officering the local army, and the 
present system of appointment or of pro- 
motion in India, so very perfect, that the 
necessity of making some change in that 
system should fill us with alarm? In- 
dian officers, when opposing this measure, 
would appear to think so; but I observe 
that when they they have been writing 
or speaking without reference to this cun- 


The Duke of Argylt 
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| tested question, they always tell a very 
| different story. Sir John Lawrence igg 
| great opponent of this measure. A higher 
| authority, I‘admit, can hardly exist; or one 
| more distinguished in every way. Indeed, 
| so far as my own opinion is concerned, | 
| differ frcm him almost with greater doubt 
, and hesitation, than from any man in re. 
| gard to this question. Sir John Lawrence, 
in expressing his dread of the consequences 
of this measure, says— 


India filled up from a general Staff corps, its 
officers would, no doubt, obtain the ordinary and 
subordinate posts of the service; but such men 
would have little chance of high commands. They 
would never be brought forward, as has been the 
ease under the old system, with all its faults.” 


| 
{ 
| “Were the civil and military appointments in 
| 
| 
| 


Well, but what do 1 find his own equally 
distinguished brother, Sir Henry Lawrence, 
saying in reference to the state of things 

which, previous to the mutiny, prevailed in 
! India :— 


“Let no officer obtain the command even of a 
company until he has proved his qualification, 
The present tests are altogether insufficient. , 
They should oblige each officer to evince moderate 
ability and moderate application. All men are 
not intended by nature to be soldiers. The sooner 
incapables find out the mistake of their parents in 
having put them into the wrong lire the better 
for themselves and for the service. In no army 
are higher qualifications required. Is it good that 
| one single individual officer should be a laughing- 
stock to his men? ‘They are nearly fifty to one 

of us,” 





| Such is the opinion of Sir Henry Lawrence 
‘in reference to the pre-existing state of the 
| Indian army. And what, let me ask again, 
‘There must 
| be a Staff corps,’’ says Sir Henry Law- 
rence in the same paper; ‘* whatever may 
be its inconveniences they will be less than 
those which now obtain.”” Lord Canning 
expresses a strong opinion not only that 
the Staff employments of India — that 
is to say, the military, political, and quasi- 
civil appointments, which are so largely 
filled in that country by military men, 
should be open to the Line, but he farther 
urges that officers of the one service should 
be free to exchange into the other. Long 
before any question of the amalgamation of 
the two armies arose, it was suggested, as 
due to the officers of the Line, that the 
Staff appointments in India should be open 
to them, and upon that point my noble 
Friend opposite (the Earl of Ellenborough), 
among others, gave very strong evidence. 
In answer to questions which were put to 
| him he said :— 
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“The Queen’s officers will, equally with the 
Jocal officers (not to the same number probably), 
be entitled to command the irregular Native 
corps.” 

Then the noble Earl was asked— 


“Would you throw it open ?—Certainly; sup- 

ing them to be competent, from a knowledge 
of the language. I think that everything should 
be equal with regard to appointments between the 
two forces. 1 think it would be very unjust to 
the Queen’s army not to make it so.” 


Tle was then asked whether the officers of 
the Line and those of the local army should 
be entitled to an equal share of those ap- 
pointments. That reply was— 


“No, not an equal share in proportion to num- 
bers; that would put an end altogether to my 
principle. My principle is, that the Governor 
General should be at liberty to take the ablest 
men he could find anywhere ; that they should be 
eligible, but have no rights. 

“Lord Stanley: You do not admit, in short, 
the right on the part of any set of men to say, 
‘Here is a certain proportion of these appoint- 
ments to be set aside for us?’—No, it is con- 
trary to reason.” 


Now, I venture to suggest that if Staff ap- 
pointments in India were to be open to 
officers of the Line as well as of the local 
army, without the formation of a Staff 
corps, all the Members of which should be 
equally eligible, you would have constant 
difficulty in considering the respective 
claims of those two bodies of men, and the 
Indian Government would be compelled to 
govern its appointments not solely with re- 
ference to individual qualifications, but in 
a large degree by the necessity of con- 
sidering the jealousy of rival armies. Sir 
James Outram, I may add, is a strong 
supporter of the establishment of a Staff 
corps, to which officers of both armies 
should be eligible. This measure, then, 
which certainly is one natural consequence 
of the proposed amalgamation, is also, as 
I have now shown, a measure the adop- 
tion of which was recommended by some 
of the most distinguished officers of the 
late Company, long before the present ques- 
tion had arisen. 

I now come to what I regard to be the 
main question in the discussion of the pre- 
sent Bill—will you fiud officers of the Line 
willing to qualify themselves for Indian 
service, and devote themselves to an Indian 
career, as Company’s officers have hitherto 
done? This is a question which to some 
extent may be matter of speculation, but on 
which there are not wanting both facts 
and arguments sufficient to lead us to a very 
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safe conclusion. The noble Earl opposite 
(the Earl of Ellenborough), in reply to a 
question which was put to him on the sub- 
ject, said— 


“When a regiment is sent there certainly for 
ten years, or perhaps for a longer period, if an 
officer felt that by making himself acquainted 
with the Native languages he would have an op- 
portunity of obtaining some civil or political em- 
ployment, I think it is contrary to reason that 
those officers should not in a very great number 
of cases qualify themselves, because there is no 
very great difficulty in it.” 


I find, moreover, that Lord Elphinstone 
expresses the strongest opinion that there 
would not be the smallest difficulty in pro- 
curing officers of the Line to undergo that 
peculiar education which would fit them to 
hold Staff employments in India. On this 
point I think my noble and gallant Friend 
on the cross benches may be induced to 
give us the benefit of his long experience, 
and may be able to inform us whether it 
is not the fact that numbers of officers of 
the Line would have been glad, even under 
the old system, if they had been able to 
enter the Company’s service. Indeed, as 
the noble Earl opposite has truly said, it 
is ‘contrary to reason”’ to suppose that it 
should be otherwise, for there are few ad- 
vantages in the military service at home at 
all equal to those conferred by the appoint- 
ments in India, which is now to be open to 
any officer who chooses to qualify himself 
to hold them. The Iudian career holds 
out the hopes of high emoluments and of 
opportunities of distinction such as are 
affurded to few officers of the Line in time 
of peace, either in this country or in the 
Colonies. Why is it, then, I would ask, 
that we should not expect officers of the 
Line to qualify themselves in sufficient 
numbers for service in India? The fact I 
believe to be that there are at the present 
moment upwards of 150 of those officers 
employed in the discharge of duties which 
under the old system were almost exclu- 
sively confined to officers of the local foree. 
I am moreover given to understand that in 
anticipation of the passing of this measure 
a very large number of young men belong- 
ing to the Queen’s regiments are actually 
undergoing the process of an Indian edu- 
cation to qualify themselves for Staff ap- 
pointments in that country. The fears 
upon this score which some persons enter- 
tain, I therefore conceive to be unfounded, 
or at Jeast very much exaggerated. 

I now come to an objection to the Bill 
on which great stress has been laid by 
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many officers of the Company’s service, 
and that is, the fear of what is called the 
interference of the Horse Guards. In the 
presence of the illustrious Duke on the 
cross benches, this is a point to which I ad- 
dress myself with some embarrassment; the 
more so, as having frequently endeavoured 
to form a distinct conception of the idea 
which the ‘‘ Horse Guards” presents to the 
mind of an Indian officer, I have always 
come to the conclusion that it is one pretty 
nearly synonymous with the origin of all 
evil. But be that as it may, there is no- 
thing in this Bill which increases by one 
jot the authority that has hitherto been 
exercised by the Commander-in-Chief over 
that portion of the army located in India. 
In support of this opinion I again appeal 
to the views to which expression has been 
given by my noble Friend opposite (the 
Earl of Ellenborough), who says, in reply 
to the following question:— 
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“ Q. What do you suppose that the power ex- 
ercised by the Commander-in-chief here over that 
portion of the army which has been located in 
India has been hitherto ?—Nothing whatever. I 
am not aware of any sort of communication be- 
tweenthem. I believe I had occasionally the op- 
portunity of sending to the Horse Guards infor- 
mation with respect to Queen’s regiments with 
which they were not already provided.” 


The illustrious Duke on the cross benches 
will also, I believe, be able to bear his tes- 
timony to the fact that he neither intends 
nor wishes that his authority, so far as re- 
Jates to the troops in India, should be in 
any respect altered by the passing of the 
present measure. The Governor General 
of India will, as hitherto, possess supreme 
military, as well as civil and political power 
in India, and will be enabled, in conjune- 
tion with his own Commander-in-Chief, to 
confer any employments and commands 
which he may please on those officers of 
the Line, who then, as now, may be sent 
out to that country. This is a subject on 
which Mr. Willoughby has expressed a very 
sensible opinion. He says:— 


“ Because it is scarcely to be expected that the 
Horse Guards, overwhelmed with the business of 
superintending and controlling the Queen’s army 
stationed at home and in the Colonies, can, in ad- 
dition thereto, undertake the administration, in 
all its branches, of the military forces of an em- 
pire so remote and of such magnitude as India.” 


Certainly not ; it is neither to be ex- 
pected, nor is it to be desired, nor is it 
intended, nor is it rendered possible by the 


provisions of this measure. In future, ex- 
actly as heretofore, the Horse Guards will 
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send to India such general officers as the 
Government is desirous of employing jin 
connection with the European army of the 
Line ; but the disposal of commands, ag 
well as the disposition of the troops wil] 
rest also, as heretofore, with the local Com. 
mander-in-Chief and the Government of 
India. 

I have now only, my Lords, before sit. 
ting down, to enter my protest against the 
criticisms which have been passed on the 
conduct of the Government, both in Pay 
liament and out of doors, in connection 
with the course which they have taken 
upon this Bill. It has been said, that we 
have introduced this measure against the 
opinion and advice of all who could be 
considered authorities on the subject ; and 
at so late a period of the Session, that it 
has been impossible for Parliament to pay 
to its consideration adequate attention, | 
regret that the measure was brought so 
late before Parliament, but I trust that 
fact will be received as evidence of the sin- 
cere desire of Her Majesty’s Government 
to examine into the subject with the utmost 
care. I do not deny that the measure has 
been considered, not only with care, but 
with some anxiety by the Government. It 
was impossible to read declarations from 
such men as Sir John Lawrence, Sir James 
Outram and others, that this measure would 
make an organic change in the system by 
which India has been won, and by which 
alone it can be kept, without feeling that 
it was absolutely necessary to sift the ques- 
tion thoroughly —to look at it in every 
possible point of view, and to see whether 
this amalgamation of the two European 
armies, is really fraught with the danger 
attributed to it. But I deny that the au- 
thorities, great as these undoubtedly are, 
have been altogether on one side; and 1 
contend that we are entitled to exercise 
our own judgment, and to bring to the 
test of reason and of argument, the some- 
what rhetorical terms in which Indian offi- 
cers are accustomed to express themselves 
on the subject. And when they speak of 
the ‘* system under which India has been 
won,” I cannot forget that the main fea- 
tures of that system have had very little 
to do with the small European army of 
the Company, and will remain wholly un- 
changed when that army is united to the 
Line. One main feature of the ‘* system 
by which India has been won,” has been 
in no way connected either with the Com- 
pany or its army—namely, the employment 
of very eminent English statesmen in the 
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Government of India. I can confidently 
afirm that there is nothing in this mea- 
sure to diminish the inducements which 
have led the English Government from 
time to time to send out to India—there 
to spend and too often to exhaust their 

wers—some of the best and wisest of our 
public men. Neither is there anything 
which can tend to limit, but on the con- 
trary, much which will tend to enlarge the 
field from which young men of enterprise 
and ambition have been hitherto drawn to 
the service of India. There is nothing, 
in short, my Lords, in this measure, so far 
as we can see, which tends in the remotest 
degree to withdraw from India any portion 
of those powers of rule which, in connec- 
tion with the Government of that country, 
notwithstanding many errors, and I am 
afraid we must confess some crimes, have 
cast on our national character a lustre of 
av impe rishable renown, 
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Moved to Resolve, 


“That as regards the said Bill, inasmuch as 
prolonged Uncertainty in respect to the System on 
which the European Army in India is to be con- 
stituted would be injurious to the Service and a 
serious Embarrassment to the Government of that 
Country, it is the Opinion of this House that the 
Circumstances which require Legislation on this 
Subject appear to this House to be of such real 
Urgency as to render the immediate Consideration 
of the same necessary.” 


Tae Eart or ELLENBOROUGH: My 
Lords, I approach the discussion of this 
question with very great pain. I am 
under the deepest obligations to both 
armies—as much to the local army as to 
that of the Crown—for the generous con- 
fidence with which they received me on 
my arrival in India, and which they con- 
tinued to place in me during the whole 
period of my government, when I was de- 
prived of other support to which I had an 
equal claim. The Government of which 
Iwas a Member was deeply indebted to 
them—equally to both armies—for the 
enterprise, the self-devotion, and persever- 
ance, with which, standing shoulder to 
shoulder, they marched from victory to 
victory in Affghanistan, in China, in 
Scinde, and in Gwalior, terminating with 
success four wars in two years, and re- 
establishing everywhere in pristine vigour 
and strength the impaired prestige of the 
British arms. I never can cease to feel 
grateful to those armies for what they did 
—I have an equal gratitude to both. I 
saw no distinction between them; I knew 
no difference between a Company’s officer 
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and an officer of the Queen; they both served 
their country equally well. It is since 
my time that these jealousies and misun- 
derstandings have grown up between these 
great and glorious services, which are the 
real foundation of this unfortunate mea- 
sure. The noble Duke has done me the 
favour to notice several statements of mine 
when examined before the Royal Commis- 
sion. I see nothing to alter in them. I 
adhere to them all. I am not answerable 
for the exaggerated demands which have 
so much prejudiced the question, and turn- 
ed public feeling against the Indian army. 
I have always asked for equality between 
the two armies—equality, not of European 
troops, but equality in real strength, in 
which the command of the Native troops 
held by local officers would properly be 
taken into consideration. To that opinion 
I adhere. The noble Duke has spoken of 
this measure as a measure of amalgamation. 
It is no such thing. It does not proceed 
one step towards amalgamation; it is a 
measure for the extinction of the local 
army of India, and for the substitution in 
the command of the Native force, and in 
the performance of civil, military, and 
political services, of officers drawn from 
Her Majesty’s regiments instead of officers 
provided by the local service. It is na- 
turally felt by the Indian army that this 
proceeds from a feeling of distrust; it is 
an injury aceompanied by dishonour. No- 
thing contained in this Bill authorizes the 
Crown hereafter to have a local service. 
Unless those officers and men who are now 
in the local service think fit, on the pass- 
ing of this Bill, to volunteer for general 
service under the Crown, not one officer 
and not one man of that local service can 
be so amalgamated with the Queen’s army 
as to be moved from the territories under 
the direction of the Governor General into 
this country or any other part of the do- 
minions of the Crown. ‘There has been, 
no doubt, some amalgamation, but it was 
the amalgamation of the bad. The 3,000 
bad men who deserted, as I consider, from 
the Indian army last year, have been 
amalgamated with the Queen’s service, 
into which they were permitted to enlist, 
and into which I would not have admitted 
one of them, to contaminate it by his pre- 
sence. ‘This is amalgamation, but this is 
the only amalgamation that has taken place. 
The errors of these men were thus con- 
doned, and they have been placed by the 
side of honourable soldiers; while punish- 
ment has been inflicted vicariously on the 
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men who remained faithful and who did not 
desert their colours, because they had the 
misfortune to have such bad men as their 
fellow-soldiers. My Lords, I consider that 
to be a case of extreme hardship. There 
can be no doubt that this measure has 
originated in the differences between the 
two services—how occasioned I know not 
—and from the strike, or exodus, as I have 
heard it termed, of the 10,000 men last 
year. But the latest measure of Her Ma- 
jesty’s present Government last year was 
to add 20,000 men to the very army which 
they now say ought no longer to exist! 
Let us understand how the question 
stands. The European local army, and 
the regiments of Native troops to which 
the local establishment supplied officers, 
were one army, and not two distinct 
forces. This Bill, in destroying the whole 
local European force, thereby puts an 
end to the system according to which 
young men are sent out from this coun- 
try to command Native troops, and to 
remain locally in India. Whatever fu- 
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ture services of this nature may be per- 
formed will be discharged by men who 
have gone through Her Majesty’s army. 
What is the justification for this? 


The 
exodus which took place last year. I must 
say I think it very hard to condemn one 
body of men on account of the misconduct, 
not of themselves, but of others. I shall 
not defend, as some have done, the con- 
duct of those 10,000 men last year; but 
I think it right to explain under what 
circumstances they acted. The great ori- 
ginal misfortune was the declaration of 
Lord Palmerston in the House of Com- 
mons, that if these men disliked being 
transferred to the Crown, it was but just 
that they should have an opportunity of 
obtaining their discharge. That was, in 
fact, the origin of the whole difficulty. 
Now, I must acquit Lord Palmerston of 
having deliberately made that statement. 
I am under the impression that it was an 
answer given by him to a question put in 
the midst of his speech. I am sure no Mi- 
nister would have ventured deliberately to 
make that statement to the House. I do 
not think Lord Palmerston ever seriously 
entertained that opinion; and the provi- 
sions of the Act which now transfers this 
army to the Crown contain nothing in the 
slightest degree sanctioning the notion that 
any portion of these troops were entitled 
to be released from their engagements. 
The clause in the Bill proposed by Her 
Majesty’s Government deals with the trans- 
The Earlof Ellenborough 
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fer of these men as if no doubt could exigt 
of the right of the Crown to their sey. 
vices. Not one word was said, either in 
this House or the other, on the subject, 
and no man could have supposed last year 
that these fatal consequences would have 
ensued. And, although I expressed when 
in India, now seventeen years ago, my 
conviction that the country ought to be 
governed in the name of the Queen, I 
should have refrained from advising that 
measure had I believed that it would have 
led to the destruction of the local army, 
There was not only that unfortunate decla- 
ration of Lord Palmerston, but there was 
the conduct of the Government of India. 
T recollect having read, not long ago, in 
the recently published Despatches of the 
Duke of Wellington, an account of the 
course which he pursued in Ireland in 
1808 under somewhat similar circum- 
stances. There had been some loose ex- 
pressions introduced into an Act of Parlia- 
ment, in consequence of which some 10,000 
militiamen claimed their discharge. No- 
thing could be more inconvenient at the 
moment, and yet there appeared to be a 
prima facie case in their favour. The 
question was referred to the law officers of 
the Crown, and the Duke communicated, 
confidentially to the officers commanding 
these different regiments all the argu- 
ments used by the law officers, in order 
that they might use them in reasoning 
with their men. The result was that the 
difficulty passed away and the men remain- 
ed in the discharge of their duty. But in 
this case the only declaration that was made 
to the soldiers was that their claim was in- 
admissible. It is not enough to be just to 
the soldier, you must condescend to prove 
to him that you are just. That attempt 
never was made until at last, compelled 
apparently by circumstances, the Go- 
vernment of India offered these men 
their discharge, and then, and then only, 
when it was too late, Lord Canning con- 
descended to give reasons to the men why 
he considered they had no claim, and 
why they were not entitled to their dis- 
charge. I never could understand the rea- 
soning of some officers in connection with 
this subject, founded on the right which 
soldiers have to volunteer only, and not to 
be transferred from one regiment to an- 
other. There is a real difference when @ 
man is transferred from one regiment to 
another. He leaves the officers who know 
him; he leaves his friends, he may be 
proud of the regiment with which he ‘has 
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served, and, more than that, the condi-| you had in a regiment the safer you were 
tions of his service may be altogether |—not that the greater number of religions 
altered. He may desire to remain in) gave you greater strength in presence of 
India, and the regiment to which he is | the enemy, but that it did not present any 
transferred may be going home; he may one bond of union of which those who 
desire to go home, and the regiment may | wished to divest themselves of the autho- 
be coming out. These are real differences, | rity of the Government could take advan- 
and it is but just that a man should be tage. This is just the principle which per- 
allowed to exercise his own choice. But vadesthe whole Indian system. On board 
in the recent case there was positively no ship you have seamen and Marines—the 
difference at all. No man could discover Marines have other duties to perform than 
that the name of the Queen had been sub- | those of hauling ropes and running round 
stituted for that of the Company by any | with the capstan. To them we look inagreat 
difference in his treatment. It was no degree as a security for the maintenance of 
more than if the number of the regiment | order. I have more than once expressed my 
had been altered, and surely that cannot | conviction that we must build our vessels 
be considered a sufficient ground for mu- | in compartments, in order that we may not 
tiny. It is the case of a principal who | lose all by one accident, and I am confi- 
dismisses his agent and chooses to carry on | dent that if you are determined to effect 
his own affairs; all the agreements made | the purpose of the Government contained 
with that agent on behalf of the princi-|in this Bill you will destroy the greatest 
pal remain binding on both parties. The | security which you have for the preserva- 
reason of the thing was altogether against | tion of India. The great danger in India is 
the men, but the reason never was given to | the danger of a mutiny. There is no other 
them at the proper time, and the re-/danger. I recollect very well, when I ap- 
sult was the loss of 10,000 men of the | proached Madras on my way to Calcutta, 
local army, and this Bill, which endangers | at the end of February, not having re- 
our relations with India. In this country, | ceived any news from India since October, 
and in other countries in which, in consti- | I asked if we were near enough to commu- 
tutional times, a great jealousy has been | nicate with the shore. I was told we were, 
entertained of a standing army, you | and I desired them to inquire whether there 
have always had a great, intelligent, and! was anynews. I took the telegraph-book 
determined people to back the Govern- | in my hand to take down the answer my- 
ment, and to support it against any dan- | self. It came, ‘‘ Yes—very distressing from 
gerous measure which might be taken by the north-west — the army — destroyed.” 
that army. In India, there is no people, | That was the first intimation I had on my 
or, if there be, that people is either indif- | arrival of the actual state of things then 
ferent or hostile. It does not give its sup- | existing. I can assure your Lordships 
port to the Government. In that country, | that that word “ destroyed” was a relief to 
in which the Government is so denuded of | my mind. I feared a mutiny much more 
all support but that which is derived from | than the destruction of an army. I have 
the army, it is necessary to take security | remained firm in that opinion. I am not 
in the composition of that army against | at all ignorant of the gravity of the cir- 
the dangers which may arise from it. Such | cumstances which took place last year. 
securities always have been taken. We have | It is on that account that I would desire 
three Native armies; if we had had but | your Lordships to lose no means of guard- 
one, considering especially the composition | ing against a recurrence of the same danger. 
of one of them—the Bombay army—the | May I be permitted to go back to early his- 
probability is that the insurrection would | tory—to the time of the first great Euro- 
have spread from one to the other, and we | pean conqueror in the East—Alexander? 
should have had to contend with all ome What example did he set us? He was 
Native armies, instead of being able to use| compelled by the same desire to revisit 
one against the other. More than that, in| home on the part of his men—which was 
each Presidency there is in the division | the real cause—not money—of the misfor- 
of Queen’s troops, local Europeans and | tunes which occurred last year—to retrace 
Native army, another balance which gives | his steps, and to proceed on his return to Eu- 
security to the Government. I recollect | rope. But what was his conduct? Did he 
the Duke of Wellington stating in this | omit to take precautions against the recur- 
House that it was always held in India | rence of that danger? No; he balanced the 
that the greater the number of religions | strength of his old legions from Macedonia 
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and Greece by forming other legions of 
fresh recruits under different officers, and 
altogether under a distinct command, and, 
not satisfied with that, he formed a body 
of 30,000 Native guards under other offi- 
cers, that there might be a triple security 
against a recurrence of the danger. He 
did that which you have done during the 
100 years you have been fighting for su- 
premacy in India—that which the Govern- 
ment now propose to abandon. I think I 
ought here to interrupt myself for a short 
time, and show your Lordships, if I can, 
the practical operation of this measure as I 
understand it. I will take the year 1856, 
before any great alterations were made by 
the mutiny. In that year there were 185 
corps in the Indian army, of which 176 
were Native and nine European. The 
Native corps had a number of officers, 
equal to half the number of officers in 
Her Majesty’s regiments; the European 
regiments had an equal number to the 
Queen’s regiments, if not superior. There- 
fore, these various corps were in point of 
fact equal in the number of officers to 
ninety-seven of Her Majesty’s regiments. 
But Her Majesty will not have 97 corps 
in India; she will have a smaller num- 
ber; and yet, with the greater number of 
officers possessed by the East India Com- 
pany, observe how inconvenient was the 
demand for officers to command irregular 
regiments and fill other offices. It has 
been computed at six officers from each 
regiment. If this measure passes, and 
gradually effects the extinction of the local 
force, the demand upon the Queen’s re- 
giments for officers will be much greater 
than it has hitherto been upon the lo- 
cal army. There were ninety irregular 
regiments, each requiring three officers; 
in addition to that demand there was the 
staff. Now, it is proposed to make all 
Native regiments irregular, and more offi- 
cers will have to be found. Besides that, 
it is stated by Lord Canning, and very pos- 
sibly many may agree with him, that the 
number of these officers usually attached to 
an irregular corps is too small, especially 
where there is much detached duty. In 
addition, there is a large body of military 
police—a measure which was begun by 
myself. That police will have much de- 
tached duty, and for the purpose of pre- 
serving peace and seeing that the powers 
of the police are not abused there ought 
now to be one officer for every 100 men. 
If the Native army altogether is to be 
reduced to 80,000, that is to a number 
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equal to that of the European troops, ang 
if the police are not augmented beyond 
40,000, yet still I think for officering 
that Native army and officering the policg 
950 officers would be required from the 
Queen’s troops. I can assure your Lord. 
ships that if that number is taken in 
addition to all the other officers, for civil 
and political purposes, which if you mean 
to govern the country well must be taken, 
the demand will be such that there will be 
no regiment in India which must not, at 
least, part with twelve officers. I knowit 
is intended that the troops shall be reliey- 
ed every ten years. That was always the 
intention, but the intention has never been 
carried out. The larger the number of 
European troops the greater will be not 
only the expense, but the difficulty of 
carrying it out: and in time of war to 
send a tenth of your force out to India, 
and to bring a tenth of your force home, 
besides the ordinary reliefs and recruits, 
will be actually impossible. You will be 
obliged to violate your promise to the 
troops if you promise that they shall only 
serve in India ten years; and, having de- 
stroyed the local European army, you will 
have nothing to fall back upon. While you 
have that army you are safe to a certain 
degree, although you may not have all 
the force you desire. Another matter 
is well worthy of consideration. In the 
local regiments, as they have existed till 
now, the Governor General was quite 
certain that he should command the ser- 
vice of any officer at any time. He there- 
fore had a complete power of selection from 
the whole force. It will not be so now, 
even if every officer should be as fit. to 
take a detached appointment as officers 
of the Company’s service were. It will 
not be so, because the demand will be so 
much greater that if every officer is will- 
ing to take the appointment there will be 
greater difficulty of selection. If all are 
willing to go, as they are now, there will 
be precisely the same complaint as there is 
now—that the able men are taken from 
the regiments and the refuse is left. But 
all will not be willing to go. Although I 
think a great many will qualify themselves, 
it is contrary to reason to suppose that all 
will do so, because men of mature age or 
of connections in this country will be 80 
wedded to their habits or this country 
that it will be impossible for them ‘to 
adopt the life of an officer in India. Ob- 
serve the position of the Governor Gene- 
ral, If the number is small he will have 
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no selection, instead of having, as he has 
now, the selection from the whole body of 
officers. If they do not all care for such 
service the Governor General will be de- 
prived of the power of selecting the best 
men. He therefore cannot carry on the 
Government as he does now. Give me 
leave to ask what is this Staff corps to 
be? Is it to be’a permanent corps like 
the corps of civilians, in which every 
man who is once appointed has a right 
to an office? I protest, in the name of 
the Government of India, against the es- 
tablishment of such a corps. Now, if an 
officer is unfit for civil or political situa- 
tions, or even for the command of irre- 
gular troops, it is no disgrace to him. 
He may be a good officer in his own regi- 
ment; and if the Governor General finds 
him unfit he sends him back to his regi- 
ment, and places him at the disposal of 
the Commander-in-Chief. But what will 
be the state of things if there be a Staff 
corps, in which every man has a right to 
remain, and a right to be provided for, as 
in the Civil Service? Observe that those 
officers who are sent back to their regi- 
ments now, go back to that which they 


undertook when they arrived; they are 


no worse off than before. They have 
been better off when employed on the 
Staff, but they are not worse off when 
they go back to their regiments. There 
is, therefore, no difficulty in sending a 
man back who is unfit. But the Governor 
General will reflect before he displaces a 
man who is unfit, when he will know that 
to displace him is to ruin him. He will 
have nothing to fall back upon. There- 
fore, I say I feel confident that, although 
the patronage of the Governor General 
will be left exactly where it was, he will 
not be able to exercise that patronage so 
satisfactorily hereafter as he can now, and 
that he will not be able, under the new 
system, to obtain the same body of able 
men for the public service. Although 
some gentlemen, and I hope many gentle- 
men in the Queen’s army, going out as 
some must very young, will learn the 
language and make India the peculiar 
theatre of their occupations in life, it is 
impossible to conceal from ourselves that 
that will not be the ordinary state of 
things. The officers in Her Majesty’s 
army are to a considerable extent in a 
different position and of a different class— 
I do not think of a superior class for the 
public service—but of a different class to 
officers of the East India Government. I 
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do not think that it will be consistent with 
their tastes and habits to devote themselves 
in the same way to the public service in 
India. But more than that, it is most es- 
sential to maintaining kind feelings for 
the Natives that they should undertake 
these situations at a very early period of 
life. It is impossible that a man of thirty, 
though perhaps he may be able to acquire 
the language sufficiently to speak it with 
facility, should accommodate himself in 
the same way to the habits and customs 
of the Natives. Allow me to impress upon 
your Lordships the immense importance 
of facility in speaking the language to 
every man who has any relations with the 
Natives, and that cannot be acquired at 
a late period of life. I recollect in con- 
versation with the late Sir Charles Napier, 
I asked him whether he did not feel very 
great regret that he was not able to speak 
the Native language. I told him that I, 
as Governor General, estimated that a 
knowledge of the Native language would 
to me have been worth 10,000 men. He 
said, ‘‘that is exactly the value which I 
put upon it. I would rather in Scinde 
have been able to speak to the troops and 
the people, than have had an addition of 
10,000 men.” There is a great risk of 
having a body of officers placed over the 
Natives, who, though speaking the lan- 
guage scientifically, cannot speak collo- 
quially to them, if they do not go out ata 
very early age, And now allow me for a 
moment to ask your Lordships to con- 
sider how we stand at the present time 
with respect to the people of India, and 
whether it is desirable to make another 
great change? There can be no doubt 
that, however great a measure—and a 
great measure it was—the Proclamation of 
Her Majesty on her accession to the Go- 
vernment of India— however well that 
Proclamation was received, the expecta- 
tions which it created have not been rea- 
lized. The Government has not been 
conducted generally in the spirit of that 
Proclamation, and the result is great dis- 
appointment and discontent. ‘There has 
grown up throughout the country, I re- 
gret to say, between the Europeans and 
Natives a very strong antagonism of race. 
Things are entirely changed in the few 
years which have elapsed since I was in 
that country. I looked upon every Native 
as a friend, and treated him as such, be- 
cause I knew I might entirely rely upon 
him. They are now, I regret to say, re- 
garded as enemies, and the feeling engen- 
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dered in consequence is one of mutual hos- | cers of the local army. These things wil] 
tility. Ihave said already that the only | inevitably alienate the affections of the 
foundation either for the financial security | people. I will not speak in terms which 
or the general safety of the Government of appear to me exaggerated, but I do assure 
India is to be found in a thorough recon- your Lordships that I do not think things 
ciliation between the Government and the can go on long unless a great alteration is 
people. To the Natives we give educaticn, | made. In this measure I see the begin- 
and we especially endeavour to give them ning of the end. We have no real security 
a knowledge of European literature and a |in India but in adhering to the principles 
power of reading and speaking English. | by which we have raised that empire. You 
They take advantage of our unwise per- | are now asked to throw off all your tra- 
mission. They do learn English, and by ditional policy, and whereas in substi- 
reading books published in England ac- | tuting the power of the Crown for that of 
quire feelings which are incompatible with | the Company it was unnecessary to make 
our Government. And when they read|any other change, that is considered a 
newspapers in India which are published | convenient opportunity for making every 











in English, I am ashamed to think of | 
the disgraceful attacks which they wit- 
ness not only on every tenet of their 
religion, but on all their domestic habits 
and customs. The English press in In- 
dia is revolutionary in the attempts which 
it makes to turn the feelings of the Na- 
tives against us. What is going on at 
the present moment? We are endeavour- 
ing to introduce a new system of taxa- 
tion. There is a tax which approximates 


to a graduated poll-tax on all artisans. 
There is to be a very much increased 


tax on that necessary of life with them 
—tobacco. ‘There is, in addition to that, 
an income tax, and with regard to its im- 
position on land I must consider it a tax 
of most questionable justice. But of this 
I am quite sure, that it is impossible to 
make an accurate and just assessment of 
that tax, and equally impossible to esta- 
blish a reliable tribunal to decide be- 
tween the Government and the taxpayers. 
At present it is received joyfully, by the 
Europeans, because it presses hard on 
the Natives, and they are content to be 
pressed also if they see that the Natives 
are compelled to pay it. All these things 
are working towards the same end—and 
while this is going on, while this danger is 
inherent in your position, you determine 
upon a change which will disgust and 
alienate 5,000 officers commanding 200,000 
men, and which will also be considered 
by the people as a breaking up of the secu- 
rities which you have maintained for the 
Government of India, and as entailing 
upon them a Government, through a num- 
ber of Queen’s officers, not well conversant 
with their language, antagonistic to them 
in feeling on account of their religion and 
even on account of their colour, and not 
entertaining for them that consideration 
which has always been shown by the offi- 
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change, and this in a country in which 
everything ought to be stable, and in which 
nothing disturbs men’s minds so much 
as the apprehension of alteration. My 
Lords, attached as I am to the army and 
to the people of India, to the advance- 
ment otf whose interests I have devoted 
now very nearly thirty-two years of my 
public life, I cannot regard without the 
deepest apprehension this great and dan- 
gerous change. I have endeavoured, as 
was my duty, to place before your Lord- 
ships as well as I could the reasons why 
you ought not to adopt the measure of 
the Government. I cannot hope that I 
shall have succeeded in altering your 
preconceived opinions; but under any 
circumstances it will be to me a great 
consolation that on this, perhaps, the 
last opportunity that I may possess, I 
have expressed my sympathy with the 
people of India, and have at the same 
time offered the assurance — the heart- 
felt assurance—of my undiminished re- 
spect and continued gratitude to the Indian 
army. 

Eart DE GREY anv RIPON said, that 
after the eloquent speech their Lordships 
had just heard, it was necessary that he 
should pray their Lordships’ kind indul- 
gence when he ventured to address them 
on a subject of this nature. He should 
not pretend to speak on his own autho- 
rity, which was as nothing on this ques- 
tion, but should be able to quote on 
his side of the question authorities as 
high and weighty as that of the noble Earl 
himself. The noble Earl was undoubtedly 
actuated by a desire to promote the wel- 
fare of India; but he could assure the 
noble Earl that he had no monopoly in that 
respect, but that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in framing this measure were as de- 
sirous as he could be himself of increasing 
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the welfare and prosperity of all classes in 
that portion of Her Majesty’s dominions. 
The noble Earl said that he always con- 
sidered that the greatest danger to the per- 
manence of our Indian Empire was mutiny; 
and he was right. A mutiny had occurred 
in our Native army which had swept the 
Bengal army from the face of the earth ; 
and still more recently a disturbance, if it 
did not reach to the magnitude of a mu- 
tiny, took place in our local European 
army in India, which affected 10,000 men. 
He must remind the noble Earl that both 
those events had taken place since he (the 
Earl of Ellenborough) was in India; and 
therefore he ought not to forget that these 
events had themselves rendered necessary 
many changes. The noble Earl had urged 
two main practical objections against this 
measure ;—the first, that it was intended 
to have in future only one European army 
in India; and the second that according 
to that plan it would be impossible to sup- 
ply the Indian Government with qualified 
officers to carry on the civil and military 
administration of the country. With re- 


gard to the first objection, he had heard 
the language of the noble Earl, if not with 


surprise, certainly with pain. The noble 
Earl said that we ought to build our Indian 
army in compartments. That was a sound 
opinion as applied to Native troops; but 
was the same system necessary with regard 
to an army drawn from this country? The 
noble Earl said that you must have in 
India two European armies, one composed 
of Queen’s, and the other of local troops, 
because, if there was only one army, 
dangerous combinations might arise which 
might threaten the safety of your empire. 
If that was a true principle, it ought to 
be carried further, and not only in India, 
but in all our Colonies and at home we 
ought to have this system of double armies. 
If we could not trust to the loyalty and 
the discipline of the British army in India, 
why were we to trust to them anywhere 
else? The result of adopting such a system 
would be, that we must bave our army 
everywhere drawn from different sources, 
80 that the various portions of it might be 
arrayed against each other. The danger 
of a local army arose from the fact that 
the troops could not be removed. If dis- 
satisfaction occurred in a regiment of the 
Line, it would be at once removed from 
India and the danger would be over. He 
would oppose to the authority of the noble 
Earl that of an Indian officer of 

experience, who was himself a member of 
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the Indian army, and was deeply attached 
to it. Sir John Malcolm said :— 

“ Some have whispered that there was safety to 
the State in such differences, but such persons 
have forgotten that the very alarming events 
which form the ground of their dread have been 
almost in every place the result of these jealousies 
and divisions. They are ignorant, also, that it is 
much more easy to create and maintain a bad 
spirit among a limited body of men who are af- 
fected by some local circumstances than it is to 
spread such a spirit through more extended num- 
bers and a wider sphere.” 


These words, spoken so long ago, might 
almost be imagined to have been written 
for the very purposes of this discussion. 
They distinctly pointed out that the danger 
of disaffection arose from the existence of 
a local army never refreshed by a return 
to England, and constantly maintained 
within the comparatively narrow limit of 
that portion of the empire. He did not think 
that their Lordships would be inclined to 
imply by their votes that evening that any 
danger would arise from the maintenance 
in India of an army of 70,000 or 80,000 
troops of the Line. Whatever necessity 
there might be for maintaining distine- 
tions between the different portions of 
the Native army, he contended that no 
such necessity existed in the case of Her 
Majesty’s forces. The opponents of the 
proposed amalgamation said that the local 
force should be the largest; but in the 
past history of India the local European 
army had been extremely small. Their 
Lordships had to decide therefore between 
the scheme of the Government and the 
scheme of the opponents of amalgamation, 
the latter scheme involving at least an 
equal amount of change with the former. 
The noble Earl himself agreed that if we 
maintained a local force in India at all, it 
must be one of considerable magnitude, 
otherwise it would sink into a subordinate 
position, incompatible with the status of 
officers of high character and ability. The 
noble Earl said there was a necessity for a 
greater number of officers, and that under 
a system of irregular instead of regular 
Native troops they would not have an ade- 
quate number of officers available for Staff 
employment in India. The question as 
between regular and irregular Native troops 
was, however, irrelevant to the subject 
before the House, and if any change should 
be adopted in that respect, it would not be 
adopted as the result of this Bill. But even 
if one-half of the European army in India 
consisted of local troops and the other half 
of troops of the Line, the number of officers 
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available for the Staff would be the same 
A greater number could not be drawn from 
a local force than from a Queen’s force. It 
had been argued in ‘‘ another place” that 
Queen’s officers would not be fit for these 
appointments, or, if fit, would not be will- 
ing to accept them. If they were favoured 
with the opinion that night of his noble 
and gallant Friend the late Commander- 
in-Chief of India (Lord Clyde), the House 
would doubtless be told that there would 
be no difficulty in obtaining a sufficient 
supply of Staff officers from the Royal 
army. But were the case otherwise, it 
would surely be easy to increase the Staff 
corps from other sources. 

Te Eart or ELLENBOROUGH was 
understood to remark that that could not 
be done under this Bill. 

Eart DE GREY ann RIPON: That 
was a point on which he was not prepared 
to give an opinion. The noble Earl said 
the Governor General would not have power 
to choose officers from the Line and attach 
them to the Staff corps. His fears on that 
point were entirely groundless. A man 
might be a very good regimental officer, 
and yet be perfectly unfit for Staff employ- 
ment or to take the command of a Native 
regiment. In such a case the Governor 
General would be able to dismiss him from 
the Staff at once, and he would become an 
officer on half-pay, in the same way as any 
other officer of the Queen’s army under 
nimilar circumstances. It was intended 
that the Governor General’s power to ap- 
point or dismiss the officers of the Staff 
should be entirely unfettered. If, as the 
noble Earl said, the great danger in India 
was the danger of mutiny, nobody would 
deny that its best preventive was the main- 
tenance of a strict discipline. It was there- 
fore our duty, more especially under the 
present circumstances of India, to take 
care that those European troops who were 
to be the exemplars to all the other military 
forces in that country should be disciplined 
in the best manner, and be under the most 
perfect control. Now, no one who read 
the papers could fail to perceive that the 
regimental discipline of the local army was 
inferior to that of the Line. Sir James 
Outram, the late General Jacob, and other 
eminent authorities, although opposed to 
the amalgamation scheme, recommended 
that every officer before being appointed to 
a Native regiment should pass through a 
Kuropean regiment, in order that he might 
learn discipline. When regiments remain- 
ed long, still more if they remained per- 
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manently in India, the climate tended to 
enervate them, and was inimical to that 
perfect discipline which, however it might 
provoke the sneers of some, was neverthe- 
less the only satisfactory basis of a sound 
military system; and this measure was the 
result of a determination on the part of 
the Government to institute a sound system 
of discipline in India, He earnestly trusted 
that the unhappy estrangement between 
the Natives, and the Europeans, in India 
would soon die away. That feeling could 
not be laid to the charge of any Governor 
General or any Secretary of State :—it 
was one of the results of the terrible crisis 
through which that country had lately 
passed. He knew that Queen’s officers had 
been accused of treating the Natives with 
contumely and contempt; but he did not 
believe in the truth of those accusations, 
He was confident that those distinguished 
men who had from time to time held high 
commands in India, with the presence of 
one of whom they were honoured on that 
occasion, and whose services in the field 
had won, built up, and now recovered our 
wondrous empire in the East, had ever 
used their utmost endeavours to secure the 
best possible treatment of the Natives of 
that country. It would be the duty of 
every Commander-in-Chief in India, whe- 
ther this Bill passed or not, to see that 
the same course was pursued by the officers 
of the Queen’s army. He did not think it 
was fair to suppose that the men who go 
out in Line regiments are more likely in 
this respect to forget their duty than young 
cadets sent from this country to join Na- 
tive regiments in India under the existing 
system. He would not detain their Lord- 
ships longer. The question was not whe- 
ther they could continue things as they 
were; they must make a change in one 
direction or another; and after the events 
of last year; after the mutiny of the local 
European troops in India, which the noble 
Zarl himself had condemned in the strong- 
est terms, it was impossible, mutiny being 
the great danger of that empire, to over- 
look that event, and maintain a local Euro- 
pean force in India. If any Member of 
the Government thought the adoption of 
this measure would operate with injustice 
to the officers of the late East India Com- 
pany’s army, or increase the antagonism of 
race and produce injury to the Natives, it 
never would have been proposed ; but i 
had been brought forward after deep con- 
sideration of all the difficulties of the ques 
tion, after much doubt and hesitation, and 
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he earnestly hoped and believed that, if 
adopted, it would not lead to the unhappy 
results prophesied by the noble Earl, but 
place the foundations of our Indian Empire 
on a more sure and stable basis. 

Toe Duxe or CAMBRIDGE: My 
Lords, before this discussion closes, I feel 
bound, occupying the high military posi- 
tion I do in the country, to make some few 
observations on the Bill now before your 
Lordships. And I do so with great doubt 
and hesitation; for I feel that after the elo- 
quent speech of the noble Earl (the Earl 
of Ellenborough) any observations of mine 
must appear weak and inefficient. I lis- 
tened with great attention to the speech of 
the noble Earl, but I regret to say his 
conclusions were altogether different from 
those at which I have arrived. My Lords, 
with reference to what has lately taken 
place in India, I have had opportunities of 
hearing this important military and politi- 
cal question discussed from a variety of 
points of view ; and, after giving the sub- 
ject the fullest and most anxious considera- 
tion—after taking the opinion of military 
men especially, in whom I place the most 
implicit reliance—and of none more than 
my noble and gallant Friend (Lord Clyde), 
who sits behind me—I have certainly come 
to the conclusion that the time has arrived 
when this great question must be dealt 
with, The noble Earl in the last portion 


of his speech, referring to the various diffi- | 


culties that had presented themselves in 
India, and the changes which resulted from 
the recent misfortunes that had occurred 
in that country, expressed his regret that 
this great additional change was now to be 
introduced into our Indian Empire. But 
he entirely forgets that it is impossible 
that Parliament can postpone its decision 
on the changes which must result from 
those events. My Lords, if there be one 
point upon which I have never heard a dif- 
ference of opinion it is this—that this 
great question must be settled immedi- 
ately. Upon that point all military men, 
whether officers of the Line or of the Na- 
tive army in India, are entirely agreed. 
This is a question it is impossible to post- 
pone; it is a question which it would be 
most dangerous, were it possible, to post- 
pone—one which, if postponed, would lead 
to more unfortunate jealousies, heart-burn- 
ings, and feelings of discord, than even 
now exist. Militarily speaking, I cannot 
understand how it is possible to defend the 
maintenance of two separate and indepen- 
dent European armies in India under the 
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present system of+governing that country. 
I can understand how two armies could .co- 
exist when the Government of India was 
conducted through the medium of the 
Court of Directors; but, when that divided 
authority ceased, and the direct authority 
of the Crown took supremacy in India, as 
in every other part of Her Majesty’s do- 
minions, I cannot comprehend how two 
European armies of different constitutions 
can owe a divided fealty and allegiance to 
one undivided Sovereignty. Even suppos- 
ing that these local troops were of a more 
local deseription than is now proposed, I do 
not see how they could be maintained 
without reference to the authority of the 
Crown; for I must declare my entire con- 
currence in what fell from the noble Duke 
(the Duke of Argyll), that when you hear 
of the Horse Guards the phrase really 
means the authority of the Crown; in fact, 
this is virtually what is wished for by those 
who are opposed to the amalgamation of 
the armies—that a certain proportion of 
European troops of the Queen’s army 
should be placed in such a position in 
India that the Queen’s authority can really 
not be exercised over them; for the 
Queen’s authority over European troops 
must rest with the Commander-in-Chief, 
and that authority is to be put on one side 
altogether. I hope, however, that it will 
not be supposed for a moment that I mean 
to afford any grounds for an observation 
which I regret to hear sometimes made— 
that the Commander-in-Chief in England 
wishes personally to exercise any authority 
over the troops in India greater than that 
disciplinary authority which your Lordships 
would wish to see resting with that officer. 
The Commander-in-Chief at home never 
has interfered in the slightest degree with 
the Line troops of the army serving in 
India; and the same system exactly which 
has hitherto existed it is intended shall 
continue. There is nothing in this Bill to 
lead your Lordships or any one else to sup- 
pose that any change is intended in that 
respect. I for one am very free to admit 
that any Statesman placed in the position 
of the Governor General of India must be 
invested with unbounded authority in every 
respect, both military and civil, as long as 
he holds that high and important position. 
But the question of the jealousies and 
heart-burnings between two different bodies 
of European troops is one of a very dif- 
ferent character ; and the sooner you get 
rid of such feelings the better it will be 
for the public service—the State must be 
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better served when all join heartily to- 
gether in undivided allegiance. I have the 
greatest confidence in the loyal intentions 
of the officers of the Indian army. I be- 
lieve them individually and collectively a 
high-minded, a high-principled, a noble 
race—men who would do their duty by the 
State, whether as local troops or not: but 
I think it is more than human nature to ex- 
pect that they should not be jealous of the 
troops of the Line; while, on the other hand, 
the troops of the Line were naturally jea- 
lous of the local force when they saw them 

etting all the good things for themselves. 

ow, if this measure be passed, the Go- 
vernor General will be still able to dispose 
of the troops in India in any manner he 
may think fit. The noble Earl says that 
the Bill will very much curtail the Governor 
General’s power of selection for the various 
appointments, civil and military. But I 
beg to assure my noble Friend that there 
is nothing in the measure which will in 
any way change the power of the Governor 
General. Suppose he wishes to take any 
man he may think qualified from a regi- 
ment of the Line, and put him in the Staff 
corps, or to hold any position of trust in In- 
dia, he will have entire power to select him, 
only then another officer will be appointed 
to the regiment from which he has been 


taken. Hitherto when officers have been | 


elected to fill appointments in India their 
places in their regiments have not been 
filled up, and the consequence has been 
that the efficiency of those regiments be- 
eame impaired. In future, when selec- 
tions are made, the officers upon whom 
those appointments are to be conferred will 
be transferred to the Staff corps, and the 
vacancies thus created in their regiments 
will be at once filled up. Again, | have 
heard doubts frequently expressed as to 
whether a sufficient number of officers of 
the Line, willing to devote themselves to 
an Indian career, can be found ; but, for 
my own part, I must confess that my ex- 
perience on this point—and it has been 
considerable—has led me to form the con- 
clusion that there will be no dearth of offi- 
cers of that description. In support of 
this view I may observe that nearly three 
out of every four young men who apply for 
commissions in the army specially solicit 
appointment to regiments serving in India 
in preference to those located at home or in 
the Colonies. I believe that to be a suffi- 
cient reason for supposing that we shall 
have no lack of officers of the Line anxious 
to go to India. And there is a very simple 
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and natural cause why that should bg 
so, inasmuch as an officer going to Indig 
and not possessed of large means—ag jg 
the case with so many who enter the army— 
finds himself, the moment he lands in that 
country, an independent man, his means 
being so increased that he is no longer 
obliged to look to his family for assist. 
ance,—with a career open to him which 
would not present itself to him in the same 
degree in any other part of the world in 
time of peace. So much for that objec. 
tion. But it is also contended that a de. 
teriorated class of officers would, under the 
new system, enter the service. Now, all 
I would say in answer to that argument is 
that you will find an officer of the Line 
has, almost in every instance, a brother, 
a cousin, or some other connection in the 
Indian service ; and how, under those cir- 
cumstances, it can be maintained that an 
inferior class of men will enter the army 
under the operation of this Bill I am ata 
loss to understand. For my own part, the 
point is one on which I entertain no appre- 
hension. It has also been repeatedly as. 
serted that officers of the Line will not qua- 
lify themselves for local service in India. 
And what, let me ask, is the reason ad- 
vanced for making that assertion? Simply 
that officers of the Line have not hitherto 
been in the habit of so qualifying them- 
selves. Those who rely upon that fact, 
however, must bear in mind that hitherto 
appointments in India have to officers of 
the Line been hermetically sealed, those 
appointments having been reserved for offi- 
cers of the local foree. My noble Friend 
who spoke second in the debate (the Earl 
of Ellenborough) it is true, taking a high- 
minded view of the subject, has long 
argued that appointments in India ought 
not to be confined exclusively to the local 
troops; and I admit that of recent years 
they have, in some degree, been placed 
within the grasp of officers of the Line; 
but then the appointments which the latter 
received were of a character inferior to 
those which were conferred on the former. 
I have, under these circumstances, the 
strongest conviction that when appoint 
ments in India are freely thrown open to 
officers of the Line they will render them- 
selves as capable of filling them as the offi- 
cers of the local force have hitherto done. 
My noble Friend in the course of his speech 
alluded to the irregular Native service in 
India, aud expressed a doubt whether 
European officers of the Line would arrive 
in India soufiiciently young to. be able to 
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ify themselves sufficiently to be made 
available for duty in that service. Now, if 
I were of opinion that they would not, I 
should, I confess, hesitate as to the ex- 
iency of passing the Bill before the 
ouse. My belief is, however, that as there 
will be a large number of regiments of the 
Line employed in India, in which there will 
be a considerable number of young ensigns, 
cornets, and lieutenants ; and, inasmuch as 
there will be no restrictions placed on those 
oung officers qualifying themselves for 
transfer to the Staff corps, there will be no 
difficulty experienced in finding men ready to 
Jearn the Native languages, and that not su- 
periicially, but thoroughly and colloquially. 
I come now to the question of discipline, 
which is one extremely grave and import- 
ant ; but in dealing with it I know I shall 
have the sympathies of my noble Friend 
(the Earl of Ellenborough), who is too much 
a soldier not to feel that those troops which 
are best disciplined must also be the most 
efficient. The question is, nevertheless, a 
very delicate one to handle; but, while I 
experience some difficulty in speaking upon 
it, I feel assured the sentiments to which I 
may give expression will not be misunder- 
stood by the officers of the Indian army, for 
the whole of whom I entertain the highest 
respect and esteem, and that they will not 
suppose I desire to class them in point of 
eficiency below officers of the Line. I dis- 
tinctly disclaim all intention to de anything 
of the kind ; but, if any difference in the 
degree of the discipline of the two forces 
exists, I should be disposed to attribute it 
tothe deteriorating effects of the Indian 
climate, which invariably—I can speak of 
my own knowledge — so acts upon regi- 
ments of the Line which have passed any 
long time in that country that they be- 
come so deteriorated as to render it neces- 
sary that they should be reformed and 
reorganized on their return home, before 
they can be considered fit to take the 
field. It is to the effects of the Indian 
climate therefore, and not to any want of 
zeal or energy on their part, that any fall- 
ing off in discipline in the case of the Eu- 
ropean army in India is, in my opinion, to 
be attributed. Be that, however, as it may, 
the question of discipline cannot be got 
over, and we must not shut our eyes to the 
fact that almost every eminent authority 
on the subject distinctly and unreservedly 
declares it to be his conviction that the 
discipline of the local European regiments 
in India is not equal to that of regiments 
of the Line. I mean such discipline as it 
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is expedient to keep up in a time of peace 
as contrasted with one of war, when every 
Englishman knows how to bear himself 
with gallantry and honour. I am speaking, 
in short, of that regimental condition whieh 
it is necessary to maintain in time of peace 
even more than in time of war, when the 
excitement of the contest rouses men to 
more than the ordinary degree of energy. 
To uphold such discipline is, I contend, of 
the last importance, and I for one can 
never share in the contrary view, which I 
regret to find is maintained in some quar- 
ters. The fact that the discipline of the 
Line is superior to that of the local Euro- 
pean force in India, ought, I think, to have 
the greatest weight in the consideration of 
this question. My noble Friend has stated 
that it would be desirable to have one army 
to act as a check upon the other in India ; 
but I am somewhat astonished that he 
should advocate the adoption of a course 
which would necessitate the keeping up of 
a larger army in India than, as experience 
has proved, would otherwise be required, 
and that, too, simply with the object of onc 
foree watching the other. There is another 
matter which has been largely referred to, 
and upon which great stress is laid. IL 
allude to the unfortunate bugbear of ‘‘ the 
Horse Guards,’’ which seems to cause so 
much unpleasant feeling in various quar- 
ters. I do not know what the Horse 
Guards may have becn in former days, but, 
as the present representative of that esta- 
blishment, I am quite ready to invite the 
public generally to enter our walls and to 
cross-examine me as to every act and deed 
of mine since the day I became Com- 
mander-in-Chief. A great many charges 
are constantly brought against the Horse 
Guards. I am perfectly ready to meet 
them if I could only know what they are. 
It is hinted that the Horse Guards have 
an immense amount of patronage at their 
disposal, which is always badly exercised— 
and, in short, that it is only distributed 
with a view of showering favours on cer- 
tain individuals. I hope it is unnecessary 
for me to assure your Lordships that the 
fact is otherwise; but I wish to take this 
opportunity of stating in this House, and 
through this House to the country, that 
as far as I individually, and the officers 
acting with me, are concerned, the only 
object we have at heart is the welfare of 
the State and the welfare of the army, and 
that any mistake which may be committed 
is due to an error of judgment, and not 
to avy wilful error of intention. Such is 
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my opinion of the officers of the Indian 
army, that I can assure those who suppose 
I think otherwise, that I consider that 
among the advantages arising from the 
resent Bill, not the least will be that a 
arge body of valuable and efficient officers 
will be added to the general military ser- 
vice, and will become available for em- 
ployment in conjunction with the officers 
of the army, in operations in any part 
of the world which the requirements of 
the State may hereafter necessitate. At 
the time of the Crimean war not one 
officer belonging to the Indian army was 
in a position to serve there; and it 
was not till after various regulations had 
been made for draughting them into 
Turkish and Irregular corps that we were 
enabled to avai! ourselves of their services 
during that great contest. That is a state 
of things which I regard as highly unsatis- 
factory—quite as much so as if the officers 
of the Line could not be employed in 
any portion of Her Majesty’s Indian do- 
minions which was thought desirable by 
the Governor General. I make these obser- 
vations with the desire of expressing my 
views upon the question of amalgamation, 
which my noble Friend seems to differ from, 
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and I think this Bill will carry out the 


objects in view. I most conscientiously 
believe that its details, when carried out, 
will produce an entire amalgamation ; but, 
whether that object be successfully attained 
or not, I repeat that my sentiments, and 
those of the authorities at home towards 
Indian officers are of the most cordial and 
friendly nature ; and while we think it of 
the utmost importance that the two armies 
should be united, we are careful to avoid 
expressing any sentiments which can be 
construed to be unfavourable either to the 
military or personal character of the offi- 
cers of the Indian army. I appeal to my 
gallant Friend behind me (Lord Clyde) 
whether there has been any instance in 
which they, or I, have refused to put for- 
ward all the recommendations which he 
sent home in reference to officers of the 
Indian army during the late emergency. 
If an examination were made into the rela- 
tive proportions of honours and distinctions 
awarded to the two services, it would be 
found that those awarded to officers of the 
Line were but few in number as compared 
with those of the local army. I do not 
complain of that: I do not mention it as 
matter for regret ; but I feel it right to 
do so, because it is said that the moment 
the amalgamation takes place these officers 
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will be entirely put on one side. There ate 
a great many other military matters con. 
nected with the amalgamation on which T 
should desire to touch, but as the subject 
has been so fully debated I will not enter 
intothem. I will say—and say most earn. 
estly — that my sincere belief is that if 
this valuable measure be postponed, very 
serious mischief will follow to our military 
position in India; but, if it be adopted, 
nothing, I think, will more tend to restore 
harmonious action in that great territory. 
The subject of reliefs is the only one which 
remains for me to allude to. The noble 
Farl (the Earl of Ellenborough) seemed 
to doubt the possibility of our furnishing 
reliefs. 

Tne Eart or ELLENBOROUGH: Ip 
time of war. 

Tue Duxe or CAMBRIDGE: I think 
the noble Earl will admit that in time of 
war the system of reliefs, like every other 
military department, must exhibit consider- 
able irregularity. But I maintain that it 
would be as easy to send out reliefs in time 
of war as to furnish the draughts which 
would be required for a loca) force; and that 
young recruits would mucli sooner dwindle 
away than a complete regiment, which has 
vitality in itself, and can therefore be 
moved about with less risk. I admit the 
difficulties are great, but I do not believe 
they would be greater than in the rein- 
forcement of a local army, and, with every 
respect for the opinion of the noble Earl, I 
cannot therefore assent to it. As far as 
my acquaintance with this Bill extends, 
there is nothing in it which in the smallest 
degree trenches on the undivided power of 
the Governor General, supported as he will 
be in military matters by his own Com- 
mander-in-Chief. There is no intention 
whatever on the part of the home autho- 
rities to interfere directly or indireetly with 
the power to be exercised by the Governor 
General over the army in India, and I be- 
lieve Her Majesty’s Government are fully 
impressed with the belief that to attempt 
any such interference would be one of the 
most dangerous steps that could be adopt- 
ed. For these reasons I am of opinion 
that the measure may be passed without 
incurring that risk of which my noble 
Friend is apprehensive. 

Tne Eart or DERBY; My Lords, I 
feel that it may appear presumptuous In 
me to offer even a very few observations to 
your Lordships after the high authorities 
to which we have this evening listened. 
But at the same time, as my noble Friend 
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has expressed his intention of dividing— 
though I may say, in passing, I hope un- 
der present circumstances he will abstain 
from doing so—I should be sorry that a 
yote were taken on this question, which 
has been one to me of great care, great 
anxiety, and great attention, without say- 
ing @ few words in explanation of the 
course that I am about to take. I wish I 
could entertain the same confidence as to 
the results of this measure which has been 
expressed by the noble Duke on the part 
of Her Majesty’s Government and by the 
illustrious Duke on the cross benches who 
has just sat down; and I wish I did not 
to any extent share the apprehensions ex- 
pressed by my noble Friend beside me (the 
Earl of Ellenborough) ; but I confess that 
1 do look forward to the effects of this 
measure — or, rather, to the measures 
which will result from it, with considerable 
anxiety and apprehension, which are by 
nomeans diminished by the prospect be- 
fore us being so extremely vague and by 
the very imperfect explanation of the in- 
tentions of the Government. The noble 
Duke stated that the Bill about to pass 
would not produce certain important con- 
sequences—that is to say, that those con- 
sequences are not involved in it; but the 
noble Duke at the same time was com- 
pelled to admit that in this Bill was con- 
templated the introduction of ulterior mea- 
sures, which will flow as natural conse- 
quences from it. What those consequences 
are and how those difficulties are to be met 
Her Majesty’s Government have not stated 
tothe House. The great objection which 
I feel to the measure arises from the con- 
flict of the opinions which have been given 
by the highest authorities respecting the 
propriety of the amalgamation of the Indian 
army, in whichever of the various senses 
of that phrase we are to understand it. It 
unfortunately happens—I do not say it is 
without exception—that almost all of those 
who have been most intimately connected 
with the Indian service are for maintaining 
the existing system, while all those who 
are connected with the Line have given 
their opinion in favour of a general amalga- 
mation. Before I proceed I wish to say a 
word as to what I mean by amalgamation. 
I do not for a moment dispute—on the 
contrary, I admit, and I contend for the 
necessity of concentrating as far as possible 
in one hand the authority over all Her Ma- 
jesty’s forces in India. With regard to 
the discipline of the troops, it is necessary 
that a superintending power should be 








exercised with that discretion which I am 
sure will always characterize the administra- 
tion of the Commander-in-Chief of Her Mae 
jesty in this country. But with regard to 
the service itself, and to all employments, 
whether civil or military, I concur with the 
opinions which have been expressed by 
nearly every one who has spoken, and 
by no one more emphatically than by the 
illustrious Duke, that the undivided au- 
thority and responsibility should rest with 
the Governor General in the first instance, 
and in a subordinate and concurrent way 
with the Commander-in-Chief in India, 
and not in this country. 1 repudiate also 
altogether, as an argument which should 
enter into the consideration of this ques- 
tion, jealousy of the Horse Guards and the 
patronage which it is supposed will be 
vested in that department. I am perfectly 
certain that all those who have been con- 
nected in any way with the illustrious 
Duke at the head of the army, must know 
that there is no man less desirous of ab- 
sorbing patronage into his own hands, or 
so little capable of abusing it; but in point 
of fact, I do not betieve that this Bill for 
the amalgamation of the Indian army as a 
consequence will, in the slightest degree— 
especially after all the restrictions recently 
imposed on the patronage of the Horse 
Guards—increase the amount of that pa- 
tronage or afford the slightest legitimate 
ground for jealousy on account of any 
supposed transfer of power. But there 
are two senses in which we may speak of 
the word amalgamation of the armies, and 
which has been alluded to by the noble 
Duke who introduced this subject in a 
speech of singular ability and clearness. 
There are two views of the question—one 
involving the consideration of a single army 
equally applicable to the service in all parts 
of the empire; and the other, an over- 
whelming local army in India, assisted by a 
subsidiary force from the Queen’s troops ; 
and if, on the one hand, the alternative pro- 
posed were to absorb, in the hands of the 
local army, the whole of the military power 
in India, or, on the other hand, so complete- 
ly to effect an amalgamation as that not a 
single soldier in India but should be in the 
geueral service—if that were to be the al- 
ternative, then I should undoubtedly prefer 
the entire amalgamation to placing the 
whole military power in the hands of a local 
force. But thatis not what I understand by 
the question as between the amalgamation 
and the status quo. The nobie Duke has told 
us that the continuance of the status quo 
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is impossible, but he has not furnished us 
with any reason why it is so, There are 
very considerable advantages in having in 
India a certain portion of the army con- 
sisting of local forces only enlisted for 
local services only. Ido not deny to the 
illustrious Duke that the discipline of a 
regiment permanently attached to one par- 
ticular service, more especially in time of 
peace and in a climate like India, and 
when the men are permanently attached 
to one particular service, is liable to be 
deteriorated and relaxed, as compared with 
the discipline of a regiment fresh from 
home or colonial service. For that reason, 
as the illustrious Duke knows, for the sub- 
ject has frequently been discussed by us, 
I have always thought it desirable con- 
stantly to infuse into that loca! force fresh 
blood from British regiments, and, both 
with regard to soldiers and officers, to 
incorporate them in such a manner as to 
make them all amenable to the same dis- 
cipline and the same authority, equally 
framed for time of peace and of war. But 
the only question which I think is a legi- 
timate subject of discussion is whether it 
is expedient, or whether it is not, that a 
certain portion of the forces of India 
should be specially devoted to local ser- 
vice and confined to India as at present. 
The objection which I have to this measure 
is that it solves that question, or at least 
calls upon Parliament to decide upon it in 
favour of amalgamation, and against the 
existence of a local force, without furnish- 
ing us with any information as to the 
scheme by which the Government think 
they can overcome the obvious difficulties 
which surround the carrying into effect 
their proposal. The Bill before us, as my 
noble Friend has remarked, is simply for 
the gradual extinction of the present local 
foree. It is not for the amalgamation 
but for the gradual but certain extinction 
of the local army ; and there is this ex- 
treme inconvenience affecting it, that by 
the engagements entered into that extine- 
tion must be a process extremely gradual 
and slow. You cannot carry it into effect 
so long as there is a single officer or sol- 
dier enlisted under the terms of service 
prescribed by the Indian regulations. 
There are many points on which we are 
left entirely in the dark, with regard to 
which it would have been very desirable 
that some information should have been 
furnished to us. There is the question of 
the establishment of a Staff corps. We 


ought to know what is to be the nature of 
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that corps, how far it is to have a mono. 
poly of Staff employment, how far it will 
be attached to the Indian Government, ang 
how far the officers are to be brought back 
to the permanent strength of their re 

ments, if they do not efficiently perform 
their duties. All these are circumstances 
that affect the practical working of the 
measure, and I think that, before we come 
to a decision on the question that we 
should absolutely do away with the local 
army, we ought to have a comprehensive 
scheme from her Majesty’s Government of 
what they propose to substitute for it, and 
how they mean to meet the difficulties of 
the case. The question of reliefs has been 
adverted to by my noble Friend near me and 
by the illustrious Duke, and we were told 
by the illustrious Duke that there was no 
difficulty in ordinary times of earrying ona 
system of reliefs for that portion of the 
army which isin India. But there is this 
difficulty to be considered :—if instead of 
having 20,000 British troops in India you 
permanently have 80,000, it is necessary 
that, in order to supply reliefs to the extra 
60,000, you should also have an addition 
of 30,000 to the regular a:my, in order to 
earry out the reliefs at five and ten years 
for that increased number of 60,000, which, 
though not at present, you will have to 
relieve. I do not mean to say that under 
the present system you are not obliged to 
send out continual recruits for a very large 
body of men; but that is quite different 
from periodical reliefs of regiments ; and 
if instead of having 20,000 men in India 
you have permanently 80,000, you must 
have an addition to the regular army to 
make good the relief required by these 
extra 60,000. This is a question of serious 
importance, but overlooked in the Govern- 
Then there is the con 
sideration whether after you have made 
this change you will bave the same faci- 
lities for a permanent supply of officers 
qualified to fill important appointments. It 
is quite true that many officers will go from 
this country in the prospect of Staff em- 
ployment and other advantages in India, 
and qualify themselves by learning the lan- 
guages and for holding other appointments, 
yet undoubtedly there will be a diminished 
number of officers who will go out, as far 
as young men are concerned, with the de 
termination of attaching themselves to the 
country, of making it the country of their 
future career, and the scene of their fu- 
ture fortunes; and there will be a still 
smaller number of persons who will go 
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out with the intention of making India a 

anent residence, and of studying the 
habits, education, feeling, and character of 
the Natives. You cannot expect that 
when a man goes out with his regiment to 
serve ten years in India, with the prospect 
of quitting India with his regiment, that 
he will pay the same attention to, and take 
the same interest in, the well-being of 
India and the welfare of its Natives, as 
those who go out as young men knowing 
that their whole future career is identified 
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with and bound up in the well-being of 


India. 
difficulties in the way of amalgamation 


Then there are very considerable | 


arising from the different character of the | 
different services, and I presume it is the | 
intention of her Majesty’s Government | 


as the operation of this Bill altogether 
does away with the local force, that the 
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India—there will be great disinclination to 
enter a service in which, in all probability, 
one-third of their military career will be 
passed in India. It may be true that to 
some officers it is a great inducement—it 
would be a great inducement—to have a 
career in India; but that is rather an argu- 
ment in favour of the establishment of a 
local force, than for the introduction of a 
general system by which every man who 
enters the army will have, in all probabi- 
lity, to spend a considerable portion of his 
time in India, I am very unwilling, at this 
time of night, to detain your Lordships 
with observations which will fall with little 
weight from me; but I wish to express my 
opinion that we are adopting a course with- 
out sufficient knowledge, and without suffi- 
cient consideration. We cannot foresee 


| the result of what we are doing, and we 


Indian system of promotion shall be done | 


away with also, and that the system by 
purchase is to be introduced into the In- 
dian as well as into the home service. 
That, again, is a large and important ques- 
tion, and one of considerable difficulty, and 
on which we have no explanation on the 
part of the Government. Another question 
about which the Government has not given 


the slightest intimation as to how they | 





are pledging Parliament to a measure 80 
far from perfect that there will be no possi- 
bility of retreating from the position which 
we have taken up, while no provision is 
made for meeting the difficulties and dan- 
gers by which the question is surrounded. 
On the other hand, I agree with what has 
been stated by the illustrious Duke—that 
it is very desirable an early agreement 
should be come to. I cannot shut my eyes 


propose to deal with it, was the question | to the fact, that this measure has received 


of officering the Native regiments. So 
far as they are concerned, you must have 
two separate armies—of Native and British 
troops—and it is not to be supposed that 
they are to be put on the same footing. 


By the existing system there is a constant | 
provision for young men being sent out to | 


be educated specially in the Indian service, 
and attached to the Native regiments, and 
formed for their command and manage- 
ment, 
they have fully performed the duties ex- 
pected of them; but at present you have a 
body of men who understand the Natives ; 
but what provision is made now that the 
local force is abolished, to bring up a body 
of men for the special service of officering 
the Native regiments? I have heard no 
explanation from the Government on this 
very important point. I cannot help think- 
Ing that although there may be many offi- 
cers willing to enter the Indian service, 
and even, as the illustrious Duke on the 
cross benches says, this service is rather 
preferred by the great majority of officers 
who enter the army, I cannot help thinking 
that when you are going to multiply the 
British force in India—say to the extent 
of one-third of the British army being in 
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the sanction of a very large majority in the 
other House; and I should consider it a mis- 
fortune, which I do not think likely to oceur, 
if, after that strong expression of opinion, 
if, after the determination of Her Majesty’s 
Government, and after the expression of 
opinion by the illustrious Duke, it should 
be made a matter of uncertainty what course 
will be pursued. Although I wish Her Ma- 


| jesty’s Government had more carefully con- 
I will not say whether in all cases | 


sidered the consequences, and more clearly 
proved what may be contemplated from 
this measure, before they called on Parlia- 
ment to pledge themselves to it, yet, on @ 
balance of evils, and in a choice of difficul- 
ties, I shrink from taking on myself the 
responsibility of advising your Lordships to 
again throw the matter into a state of un- 
certainty. I prefer to leave to the Govern- 
ment, who, I presume, have more mature 
schemes than they have already disclosed, 
the responsibility of the great and danger- 
ous work which they have taken in hand, 
and I shall certainly be sorry if I am called 
upon to give my vote upon the second read- 
ing. 

ten CLYDE, who was almost inaudi- 
ble, was understood to say that his ex+ 
perience in India had entirely convinced 
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him of the absolute necessity of having 
only one European army, moveable as one 
force, maintained at one point of discipline, 
and acting, as it were, with one soul, On 
his arrival on one occasion at a station, a 
night’s journey from Simla, the Adjutant 
General of Artillery, a most distinguished 
officer, addressed the Chief of the Staff, 
and asked what the General was going to 
do. He said the General was going to 
speak to the men. The officer said they 
were past that. This anecdote showed 
what was the discipline of a European local 
force. He had never before seen troops in 
such a state that they would not listen to 
their officers; but to avoid the great evil 
of employing other European troops against 
them, he was obliged to form a commission, 
before whom the men appeared and stated 
their grievances. There were many other 
circumstances which came to his know- 
ledge and made him arrive at the conclu- 
sion that for the character and honour of 
the country it was necessary that there 
should be but one army and one discipline. 
He entirely concurred in all the opinions 
which the illustrious Duke had expressed, 
and it was almost painful to him to dis- 
agree with the noble Earl, of whose ex- 
treme kindness he was deeply sensible (the 
Earl of Ellenborough), when the noble 
Earl said that this measure ought to be 
postponed. ‘The business must be settled 
at once. To remove the jealousies and 
suspicions which he must admit existed, 
it was very desirable that some decision 
should be arrived at, and that the opinion 
of their Lordships and of the Government 
should be no longer left in doubt. 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I am 
sorry to have to say anything which may 
weaken the effect of what has fallen from 
the noble and gallant Lord who has ad- 
dressed you for the first time to-night, and 
whom we all consider to be so valuable an 
accession to our number; but there are 
one or two words which at the close of the 
debate it is my duty to say referring to 
some things that have been said in the 
course of it. The noble Duke who intro- 
duced the Bill on behalf of the Govern- 
ment referred to the difficulty which arose, 
from the existence of two European armies, 
to the trausfer of the Government of India 
from the Company to the Crown when 
Lord Aberdeen was in power; and for many 
years past I have understood that one of 
the great advantages of the abolition of 
the East India Company would be the re- 
moval of that anomaly which, as the noble 

Lord Clyde 
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and gallant Lord has clearly pointed out, 
must end in jealousy and inefficiency, | 
have listened with great interest to this de. 
bate, and that which fell from the noble 
Duke (the Duke of Argyll) with regard to 
the history of the Indian army was new to 
me, and, I dare say, was new to many of 
your Lordships, and I was anxious to hear 
what arguments would be used on the other 
side. Two speeches only have been ad- 
verse to the Bill; but the speeches of those 
two noble Earls differ very much in the 
amount of their opposition. But I confess 
I do not find in the speech of the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Ellenborough) any answer 
to the statements made by my noble Friend 
(the Duke of Argyll). The noble Earl 
assumes that the ground upon which we re 
commend this Bill is solely what took place 
with respect to the mutiny of Huropean 
troops last year ; but the noble Duke, in 
bringing this subject before your Lordships, 
dwelt as lightly as possible upon that event, 
and adduced a whole string of arguments 
in support of the measure to which the 
noble Earl never alluded. The noble Earl 
said that our European army in India ought 
to be ‘‘ in compartments,”’ so as to insure 
that one part would, if necessary, act 
against another. That phrase about a di- 
vision into compartments was employed by 
Lord Elphinstone in one of his papers, but 
was applied, and applied more justly, to 
the necessity of a certain division of races 
and districts from which you could recruit 
your Native army. In the case of an 
European army dealing with a Native 
population there is already a sufficient di- 
vision into compartments, and it is erro- 
neous to suppose that anything more is re- 
quired for the security of the empire. He 
also dwelt upon the unwillingness whieh, 
he said, exists on the part of the officers of 
the Royal army to devote themselves to 
Indian life; but upon this point he was 
conclusively answered by the illustrious 
Duke (the Duke of Cambridge), whose ex- 
perience up to the present day must have 
much more weight than that of the noble 
Earl, who acquired it many years ago, 
and who can have no knowledge with re- 
gard to the feeling of young officers of 
regiments of the Line now. I also think 
that the objection as to relief was answer- 
ed by the illustrious Duke, who showed that 
in time of war, when, and when only, any 
difficulty could arise, it would be quite as 
easy to send the necessary reliefs to, regi 
ments of the Line as to send the necessary 
recruits to the local army. The noble 
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Earl then went into a variety of topics, 
suc’ as the state of Indian finance and of 
the’ feelings of the Native population, 
which, although of the deepest importance 
jn themselves, are entirely foreign to the 
question how we shall organize the Euro- 
pean army!which we are to have in that 
country. The noble Earl opposite (the 
Earl of Derby), in a very fair and candid 
speech, in which he deprecated any oppo- 
sition to this measure, complained that my 
noble Friend the Lord Privy Seal had dealt 
with only two alternatives, an entirely local 
army or an entirely Royal army, in which 
ease he should have preferred the latter ; 
but he had entirely overlooked a third al- 
ternative, which was embraced in a scheme 
of his own—that of having a small local 
army connected with a Royal army. That 
soggestion entirely upsets the argument 
of the noble Earl below the gangway (the 
Earl of Ellenborough), who thought that 
the great advantage of the local army 
would "be to overawe any disposition to 
mutiny which might arise in the Royal 
army—because for such a purpose a small 
local army would be of no use. With re- 


gard to the want of discipline in the local 
army, the noble Earl appealed to the illus- 


trious Duke whether it had not always 
been his intention as much as possible to 
introduce fresh blood into that army by 
means of officers from the Royal army ; 
but that also is entirely contrary to the 
views of the other noble Earl, who at- 
tached importance to the officers of the 
local army being brought up without any 
introduction of foreign blood, and with 
the feelings naturally engendered in a local 
army. The noble Earl then complained 
that the Government had introduced this 
Bill in this simple form and without com- 
municating to Parliament a full and de- 
tailed scheme, including all the arrange- 
ments which they proposed to adopt. That 
matter was very fully considered by the 
Government, and I believe that we came 
to a right decision upon it. One advan- 
tage which will result from the course 
which we have adopted is, that when the 
general principle has once been decided by 
Parliament we shall receive from the Mem- 
bers of the Indian Council, who are op- 
posed to our decision, the honourable help 
which they are sure to give and are even 
how giving in arranging the details of the 
Measure in the most satisfactory manner 
possible. I believe that Her Majesty’s 
Government have got a scheme which, 
upon the whole, they are prepared to carry 
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out ; but as in working it out some of the 
details will probably require alteration, it 
would, in my opinion, have been most un- 
wise to stereotype them in an Act of Par- 
liament. I do not think it necessary to go 
into a full discussion of all the details 
which have been referred to in the course 
of this debate, but I wish to relieve the 
Government from the charge of having 
brought forward this measure with pre- 
cipitancy or without sufficient considera- 
tion. We had the advantage of seeing and 
considering the plan which was prepared 
by the late Government, and of hearing 
from all parts of India what were the opin- 
ions entertained of that plan ; and I must 
say that, whatever may be the merits or 
demerits of the other two schemes, that 
smaller plan which was prepared by the 
noble Earl by no means satisfied the wishes 
or expectations of those who were most 
anxious for the maintenance of a local 
army. I say, therefore, that instead of 
acting with precipitancy, we have proceed- 
ed with the greatest consideration, and at 
the same time entirely in accordance with 
the necessity which exists for an immediate 
settlement of this question, and which, as 
my noble and gallant Friend has said, is so 
great that it would be better to decide it 
wrongly than not to decide it all. With 
one observation which was made by the 
noble Earl opposite I entirely concur — 
namely, that in which he appealed to the 
noble Earl below the gangway not to 
divide the House upon this question. I 
am not afraid that if he did so, the Go- 
vernment would be placed in a minority ; 
but I think it most important that, after 
the protest of the noble Earl has been de- 
livered, as much unanimity as possible 
should be exhibited with regard to this 
measure. 

Resolution agreed to. 

Moved, That the Bill be now read 2°, 
objected to ; and, on Question, agreed to; 
Bill read 2* accordingly ; and committed to 
a Committee of the Whole House on Mon- 
day next. 


TRANSPORT OF TROOPS AND STORES 
TO CHINA—QUESTION, 


Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGH: I 
wish now to ask the noble Duke opposite 
(the Duke of Somerset), Whether he has 
received any information as to the probable 
expense of transporting troops and stores to 
China? I yesterday saw an extraordinary 
statement, in which it is said that there are 
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at Hong Kong or in the Chinese seas 90,000 
tons of shipping, in addition to 15 mer- 
chant steamers of great size, and 14 be- 
longing to the Crown, the total expense of 
which was said to amount to the enormous 
sum of £170,000 per month; that all this 
tonnage has been engaged for between two 
and three months. If this be so, all the 
money which has already been voted will 
have been expended upon tonnage alone 
before the troops move to the north. In 
addition, it is stated that a vessel was 
chartered to bring on hay at 40 rupees, or 
£4 per ton measurement, when a cargo of 
that article might have been procured at 
San Francisco and taken to China for four 
dollars a ton. It is also said that a vessel 
was chartered at 22s. per ton per month, 
filled up with firewood at Whampoa, and 
despatched to the north, where the wood 
could have been obtained at one-fifth of the 
sum paid for freight. I am sorry that I 
have not by me the paper preceding the one 
from which I have been quoting, in which 
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also there are some strange statements as | 


to how matters are going on. Among other 


things, it is stated that the expedition was | 


sent out without a provision of coin or 
bullion, and that the draughts which have 
been issued have pressed very heavily 
upon the commercial rate of exchange. It | 
is also said that it had been omitted to/| 
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us, the cost of hire of transports taken 

in England will be £15,932 per month; 
the cost of transports taken up in India 
£69,532 per month; and the cost of trang. 
ports taken up in China £32,049 per month, 
Over the transports taken up in India and 
China the Government here can have no 
control. The noble Earl must see that 
the largest portion of the cost is for the 
transports so taken up in India and China; 
and that the total hire of transports, in- ° 
cluding those taken up in England, comes 
to £117,513 per month. Then I havea 
calculation as to the cost of coal for 22 
steamers of 5,230 horse power for 30 
days, say steaming twelve hours a day, 
and consuming 5 tons of coal per 100- 
horse power. The expense of this is 
£27,457. Then the item for mess, viec- 
tualling, forage, bedding, &c., is about 
£20,000. I therefore reckon the entire 
expense in China since the Ist of June 
last to have been going on at the rate of 
£164,970 per month, or nearly £2,000,000 
a year. 

| Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGH: Just 
within £6,000 per month of the amount 
I stated. 

' THe Duxe or SOMERSET: This is the 
| result, as far as I am able to make it out 
from our data. I think the noble Earl is 
|mistaken with regard to the want of coal 





order a suliicient quantity of coal for the | at Hong Kong and Singapore. Very large 
steamships, and, unless certain speculators | quantities were sent out to those places, 
had sent up a huge quantity of that article | and although we have received letters 
of very good quality to Hong Kong, it! thence, we have not heard of any de- 
would have been impossible for the steam- ficiency of coal either at Hong Kong or 
vessels of the expedition to move. It was) Singapore. We know also that coal has 
stated, in the first instance, that various | been obtained of very good quality from 
officers of what used to be called the East Japan, and has been supplied, I believe, 
India Company’s local army were sent out | for the force in Northern China. 

to superintend the Commissariat, and it! Tux Eart or ELLENBOROUGH: The 
appears that certain of those officers were | noble Duke has made a very full and fair 
sent back. Now, whatever may be the | statement very much corresponding to that 


demerits of the local army of India in 


general, its commissaries have obtained | 
the confidence and applause of every suc- | 
cessive General who has held command in | 

' 
These are the statements | 


that country. 
which I have to mention to the noble | 
Duke opposite, and I shall be glad to have | 
his answer. 


which I have given from the newspapers; 
and I shall now pay more respect than I 
have done before to the information so cir- 
culated. I cannot help feeling great sur- 
prise that this expense should be so enor- 
mous. I had myself to frame an estimate 
in India of the cost of an expedition to 
| China, and from a reference to the official 


Tue Duxe or SOMERSET: As I un-| papers published the other day, I find 
derstand the noble Earl’s question, it is; that my calculation was not more than 
whether any Estimate has been receiv ed | £30,000 at fault. That was pretty well in 
of the cost of transport for the force to be | regard to an entire estimate of £1,200, 000. 
employed in China. He is probably aware | ‘I think it doubtful whether it is expe- 
that the amount taken in the Estimates for | |dient to send out Civil Commissaries from 
the expense of transport was £1,816,000. | | England. 

As far as information has as yet reached | Subject dropped. 


The Earl of Ellenborough 
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ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSION, &c., BILL. 
COMMITTEE, 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
ut into Committee read. 

Moved, That the House do now resolve 
itself into a Committee on the said Bill. 

Tur Bisnor or LONDON said, that great 
difficulty had arisen from the intimation 
contained in the printed papers of an Amend- 
ment which was about to be moved to this 
measure. That Amendment was very com- 
plicated, and in his (the Bishop of Lon- 
don’s) opinion, if persisted in, would make 
it most undesirable to go on with the Bill. 
He begged their Lordships not to proceed 
with the Committee until they had consi- 
dered the effect of the proposed Amend- 
ment on the whole character of the Bill. 
The Amendment required all recommenda- 
tions of schemes for altering salaries— 

Taz Eart or DONOUGHMORE rose 
to order. It was irregular to discuss an 


Amendment of which notice had been given 
by anticipation. 

Tue Bisnor or LONDON said, he would 
confine himself to the question before the 
House, namely, whether or no they should 
go into Committee. 


The proceedings of 
the Ecclesiastical Commission were greatly 
dependent on Orders in Council, which 
would have to be issued from time to 
time to regulate salaries where the dig- 
nitaries of the Church were affected by 
this Bill. These Orders in Council were 
of various kinds. First, there were Orders 
in Council which had to do with the sa- 
laries of the Deans, and these had to be re- 
gulated in many instances when a vacancy 
took place. There were only three Deans, 
so far as he knew, whose salaries were 
settled by Act of Parliament—namely, the 
Dean of Durham, the Dean of Westmin- 
ster, and the Dean of St. Paul’s. All the 
other deaneries were left undetermined, 
and with respect to many of them it was 
necessary to have an Order in Council 
to settle, when a deanery became vacant, 
what salary was to be received. If the 
imcome was below £1,000, Parliament had 
empowered the Ecclesiastical Commission 
to raise it to £1,000; if above £2,000, 
Parliament had empowered the Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners to reduce it to £2,000. 
Tn many instances it was necessary that 
they should use their discretion to settle 
what was to be the limit between £1,000, 
the lowest, and £2,000 the highest sum 
allowed. This was a complicated and dif- 
ficult matter, scarcely understood by any 
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of their Lordships; he was not sure he 
distinctly understood it himself, and he had 
even very grave doubts whether it was un- 
derstood by the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Chichester) who represented the Ecclesias- 
tical Commission in that House. It de- 
pended on the construction of various Acts 
of Parliament, one of them being an Act 
enabling the Commissioners to lease mines. 
If Parliament was to be asked every time 
a deanery became vacant what should be 
the salary assigned, and if, also, as now 
proposed, Parliament were called on in 
every instance when a bishopric became 
vacant to revise the arrangements as to 
income, the whole character of the Bill 
would be changed and rendered most 
objectionable. Unless, therefore, the Bill 
were retained in its original shape, it 
would not be keeping faith with his right 
rev. Brethren who had gone to their dio- 
ceses for the performance of their important 
duties on the understanding that this Bill 
should be proceeded with in exactly the 
same spirit in which it had been laid on 
the table. Therefore, it was that he (the 
Bishop of London) maintained that if the 
proposed Amendment was to be persisted 
in, the House ought not to go into Com- 
mittee. Moreover, if he might be allowed 
for one moment to allude distinctly to this 
Amendment, he would warn the noble Lord 
who represented the Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission (Lord Chichester) that the pro- 
posal now made would be fatal to all those 
voluntary arrangements which he hoped to 
effect under this Bill. Certainly no Dean 
and Chapter, and probably no Bishop 
would voluntarily commute their interest 
in their estates, if, as was now proposed, 
the whole financial arrangement in every 
case was to be discussed in Parliament. 
They would naturally prefer remaining in 
quiet possession of their estates. Recent 
debates were not likely to encourage eccle- 
siastics voluntarily to bring their affairs 
under discussion in the other House of 
Parliament; and, therefore, the proposal 
now made would render all that portion 
of the Bill which referred to voluntary ar- 
rangements quite nugatory. No doubt a 
great misapprehension existed with refer- 
ence to these Orders in Council. He was 
not a little startled last night to hear the 
noble Earl (the Earl of Derby) state with 
such clearness as almost to convince the 
most unwilling, what in his view had been 
the deliberate judgment of Parliament 
against fixing the income of one Deanery 
by Order in Council at the rate at which 
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it was now fixed. But he would venture 
to submit to the noble Earl that the best 
way to judge of the intentions of Parlia- 
ment was to look at the Act. Recollec- 
tions as to what occurred while a Bill was 
passing into an Act might be vague—in 
this case they were contradictory. It cer- 
tainly was proposed in the other House 
some years ago that the salaries of Deans 
should be limited to £1,000, but by the 
deliberate voice of Parliament that clause, 
he believed, was struck out of the Bill 
into which it had been introduced. If it 
were argued from words used in debate, 
or Amendments made on former occasions, 
that Parliament wished thus to limit Deans’ 
incomes, similar arguments might prove 
that it had no such intention. The only 
safe course was to judge by the words of 
the Act. He put it, then, to the noble 
Earl whether it would be wise to give the 
sanction of his great support to an Amend- 
ment which broke faith with those who 
had given their consent to the Bill in its 
present form, and would introduce compli- 
cations the end of which it was impossible 
to foresee. ; 

Tue Eart or DERBY said, the state- 
ment which he had made the evening be- 
fore, and to which the right rev. Prelate 
had just alluded, was based on what had 
previously fallen from the noble Earl oppo- 
site (the Earl of Chichester). 

Motion agreed te. 

House in Committee accordingly. 

Clauses | to 37 agreed to. 

Clause 38 (Trustees empowered to sell 
Estates held under Lease). 

Lorpv CHELMSFORD moved the addi- 
tion of words enabling trustees, with the 
sanction of the Court of Chancery, to in- 
vest money which they had received from 
the sale of leaseholds in the purchase of 
other leasehold estates, instead of in the 
funds. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clause 40 (Compensation to Officers of 
Ecclesiastical Corporations). 

Tur Eart or CARNARVON called at- 
tention to the case of parochial clergymen 
who had been deprived of the burial fees 
forming part of their endowments by the 
Act which prohibited intramural interments, 
and justified their claim to compensation by 
a reference to former instances in which it 
had heen granted by the State. 

Eart GRANVILLE hoped that the 
Amendment would not be pressed at the 
present moment, 


The Bishop af London 


{LORDS} 
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Tue Bisnor or LONDON said, the case 
of these gentlemen was a very hard one, 
It was their misfortune to be clergymen; 
if they had been lawyers they would have 
received very good compensation. 

Clause agreed to. 

Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
moved the addition of a clause requiring 
all recommendations of schemes whereby 
the salaries of any ecclesiastical dignitaries 
may be altered or increased to be laid be 
fore Parliament six weeks before they re- 
ceive the sanction of the Order in Council, 
At present the law in this respect was in 
such a state that no one could exactly 
say what it was, and it was very desirable, 
therefore, that no act should be done with. 
out Parliament having cognizance of it, 
and having the opportunity of addressing 
the Crown upon the subject, if it thought 
necessary. 

Tne LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
could not support the clause. Parliament 
in its wisdom had assigned certain fune. 
tions to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
and it was scarcely reasonable to require 
that it should be consulted on every exer. 
cise of those functions. — 

Tue ArcuBisHor or YORK objected to 
the inconvenience of a clause which invit- 
ed the House of Commons to discuss every 
increase of salary to a dignitary which was 
recommended by the Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission. The result would be to turn 
Parliament into the Executive body of the 
Ecclesiastical Commission. 

Tue Eart or DERBY agreed that there 
would be difficulty in adopting such a clause 
as that proposed, especially as it was ad- 
mitted that the matter was for the discre- 
tion of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners; 
and beyond this it was said that a check 
to any improper augmentation was to be 
found in the Orders in Council; but he un- 
derstood that in point of fact the Eecle- 
siastical Commissioners were virtually ir- 
responsible. He thought that it would be 
well if the Government, acting through the 
President of the Council, were responsible. 
If the noble Earl would say that there 
should be an Order in Council in every 
case of augmentation, he should be per- 
fectly satisfied. 

Eart GRANVILLE could not take upon 
himself to say what should be the precise 
mode in which the matter should be under- 
taken; but he thought that the Commis- 
sioners should bring under the considera- 
tion of the Government any case which re 
quired their consideration. 
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Tue Eart or DERBY only wished that 
there should be a real responsibility cast 
upon Her Majesty’s Ministers. 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY said, 
that if he could find any one to divide with 
him, he should certainly divide the Com- 
mittee; but if those from whom he expect- 
ed support refused to give it, he should not, 
of course, go into the lobby by himself. He 
should be satisfied if the Council, not only 
considered the legality, but the expediency 
of these augmentations. 

Eart GRANVILLE promised to provide 
what security he could for these Orders in 
Council being considered, though he could 
not pledge the Government to any particu- 
lar decision upon them. 

Lorn CRANWORTH hoped the noble 
Lord would not press his Amendment, as 
he thought everything he sought had been 
obtained by the discussion. 

Tue Bisuop or LONDON said, that 
with deference to their Lordships, they 
understood very little about the watter. 

Lorn STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
hoped that next Session a Bill would be 
introduced to define the powers of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 


Amendment negatived, 

Remaining Clauses agreed to. 

The Report of the Amendment to be 
received on Monday neat. 


POOR-LAW BOARD CONTINUANCE BILL. 
RESOLUTION OF URGENCY. SECOND READING. 


Eart GRANVILLE moved to Resolve— 


“That, inasmuch, as the Poor Law Commission 
will expire at the close of the present Session of 
Parliament if not continued by the said Bill, the 
Cireumstances which require Legislation on the 
Subject Matter of the said Bill are of such real 
Urgency as to render the immediate Consideration 
of the same necessary.” 


Resolution agreed to. 

Bill read 2° (according to Order), and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Monday next. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT SUPPLEMENTAL 
(No. 2) BILL. 


RESOLUTION OF URGENCY. SECOND READING. 


Lorpv WODEHOUSE moved to Re- 
solve, 


“ That, inasmuch, as the said Bill only confirms, 
48 required by Statute, certain Provisional Orders 
of the Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
Ment, under the Provisions of the Local Govern- 
ment Supplemental Act, 1858, relating to certain 
Places named in the said Bill, from none of which 
Petitions have been received by this House pray- 
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ing to be heard against the same, and as all the 
Improvements to be effected under the said Orders 
will be suspended for a long Time unless the said 
Bill be passed in the present Session, the Circum- 
stances which require Legislatlon on this Subject 
appear to this House to be of such real Urgency 
as to render the immediate Consideration of the 
same necessary.” 


Resolution agreed to. 

Bill read 2* (according to Order), and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Monday next. 


Service Nstimates. 


EAST INDIA STOCK TRANSFER de, BILL. 
RESOLUTION OF URGENCY. SECOND READING, 


Eart GRANVILLE moved to Re- 
solve, 

‘* That, inasmuch, as unless the Arrangements 
proposed in this Bill for obtaining the Assistance 
of the Bank of England in the Management of 
the Debts and Obligations of the Government of 
India are carried into effect serious Inconvenience 
may arise, the Circumstances which require Le- 
gislation on this Subject appear to this House to 
be of such real Urgency as to render the imme- 
diate Consideration of the same necessary.” 


Resolution agreed to. 

Bill read 2* (according to Order), and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Monday next. 

House adjourned at Twelve o’clock, 


to Monday next, half-pas¢ 
Eleven o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, August 10, 1860. 


Mivutes.] Pustic Birts.—1° Metropolitan Police 
Force (Dockyards) ; Naval Discipline. 
2° Peace Preservation (Ireland) Act (1856) 
Amendment; Party Emblems (Ireland). 


SUPPLY.—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES, 


Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee, Mr. Massey in the 
Chair. 

(1.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £100,440, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Expense of 
Maintaining and Keeping in Repair the Royal 
Parks, Pleasure Grounds, &., and other Charges 
connected therewith, to the 3lst day of March, 
1861.’ 

Cotonen DUNNE said, he wished to 
give notice that he should early next Ses- 
sion call the attention of the House to the 
system of taxing the nation at large for 
Metropolitan improvements, as he thought 
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it was an unjust one, and one that pressed 
peculiarly heavy upon Ireland. His ob- 
servation did not apply so much to im- 
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provements in Royal Parks and national | 
institutions — though he thought Ireland | 
paid more than her proportion towards | 


those—as to purely local improvements, in 
the benefits of which the nation at large 
did not participate. To record his opinion 


on the subject, he begged to move the re- | 
duction of the Vote by a sum of £18,000, | 


which he calculated was about the portion 
of it devoted to those purely local works. 
Sm JOHN SHELLEY said, he should 
decline to enter into a discussion on the 
question raised by the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman opposite, at that late period of 
the Session, and in so thin a House; but 
he could not allow the attack made by the 


right hon. Gentleman the First Commis- | 
sioner of Works on the Metropolitan ves- | 
tries, in the course of his observations on | 


the subject of the new ride through Ken- 


sington Gardens the day before, to pass | 


unnoticed. He (Sir John Shelley) was 
prevented from performing that duty then 


in consequence of the impatience of the | 


House to come to a division. It was easy 


for the right hon. Gentleman to get up a, 


cheer in that House by sneering at the | 


vestries of the Metropolis - - 


agitating for popularity. The right hon. 
Gentleman should recollect that so long as 
the Metropolis was situated as at present, 
and was without any corporate action, 
the vestry boards must be looked upon as 
the local authorities and the exponents of 
the opinions of the inhabitants of the 
parishes for which they were elected. What 


would the right hon. Gentleman ‘think if | 


the Town Council of Hertford, with which 
he was intimately connected, were to peti- 
tion against a measure similar to this, and 
be told that they had no right to interfere? 
Yet the vestries of the Metropolis quite as 
fully represented the people of their re- 
spective parishes as the Town Council of 
Hertford did the people of that borough. 
The right hon. Gentleman talked of agita- 
tion on this question, but was the agitation 
confined to one side? On the contrary, 
those who were in favour of the scheme 
had given notice that signatures to a me- 
morial in behalf of the ride would be re- 


ceived up to a certain day, and those who | 


could nut personally sign were requested to 
give authority to a Committee to put their 


Colonel Dunne 


{COMMONS} 


but he (Sir | 
John Shelley) must protest against the | 
statement made by that right hon. Gentle- | 
man, that the Metropelitan vestries were | 
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,hames to the memorial. He protested 
‘against this mode of getting signatures to 
‘a memorial. He warned the right hon, 
Gentleman that if he persisted in this ride, 
which was now known by the name of 
‘**Cowper’s folly,’’ he might expect for. 
_midable opposition to it in future. If he 
made it a permanent ride, it would be ab- 
solutely necessary to widen it, and he 
would be under the necessity of coming 
down to the House for another Vote. He 
believed that if the Vote of the previous 
day had been for £1,000 instead of £250 
the result might have been different from 
what it was; and if the right hon, Gen- 
tleman at a future time came down fora 
large Vote to make the ride permanent, 
he would probably find that the House was 
|wholly indisposed to go along with him. 
He hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
abide by what he said in the first instanee, 
that the ride was merely a temporary 
arrangement, and that he would wait till 
he ascertained what was the real and de- 
liberate opinions of the public generally on 
the subject. Leaving that point, however, 
he wished to know what was to be got for 
the money now being expended at Ken- 
sington for the purpose of obtaining a pure 
supply of water for the Serpentine. He 
wished for information on this subject. He 
also wished to know something about the 
Vote of £1,800 for draining Richmond 
Park—what number of acres were to be 
drained ? at what expense? and for whose 
advantage? He also desired to know whe- 
ther the works were to be carried out by 
contract, and it would depend upon the 
answer he received to those questions whe- 
ther or not he would move the reduction 
or omission of some of these items. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, he 
desired to know from the right hon. Gen- 
| tleman whether he had any objection to 
‘open Storey’s Gate, leading to St. James’s 
Park, as especially in the case of hon. 
Members leaving the House, it would pre- 
vent a great detour which had now to be 
; nade. 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH objected to 
the mode in which the Estimates were 
arranged, as well as to the expenditure of 
£2,300 for supplying Battersea Park with 
water by means of a steam engine, and 
also to the item of £300 for ‘* propagating 
pits” in Kensington Gardens. He ex- 
pressed a hope that his hon. and gallant 
Friend would limit his Amendment to the 
omission of those two items, and he should 
have his support. 
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Mr. BARROW complained of the enor- | vileges at present, and he was opposed to 
mous increase that was taking place year any further encroachment on the rights of 


by year in the Miscellaneous Estimates. 


the million, The throwing open of Storey’s 


With regard to the expenditure for the Gate would deprive a large number of poor 


Metropolis, he thought it discreditable in 
the extreme that the inhabitants should 
owe the luxuries of their Parks and rides 
to the general taxation of the country. He 
had no wish to revive the subject of the 
ride debated the day before, but he could 
not help thinking that when the people had 
enjoyed from time immemorial the privi- 
lege of walking in Kensington Gardens to 
send equestrians among them was an en- 
croachment that could not be defended. 
He had no doubt that when the attention 
of the public was fully directed to this 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


| 


children of their daily play-ground, and 
under these circumstances he hoped the 
right hon. First Commissioner would not 
yield to the requests made to him in fa- 
vour of the project. As to Richmond 
Park, he should like to have some infor- 
mation. A few days previous his carriage 
was stopped after he had entered one of 
the gates of that park, because he was not 
going to visit the noble Lord the Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs. 

Lorp FERMOY said, he could not vote 
for the Amendment, because the Parks 


subject there would be an expression of | were the resort of the labouring classes of 
public opinion against it very different from | the Metropolis, and as such must be main- 


that popular outery of which they had 
heard so much. He should like to know 
what was the object of draining Rich- 
mond Park, and who were to be bene- 
fited by it. He thought those who were 
to derive the advantage should be at the 
expense. 


| 


| year. 


tained ; and until some more just or better 
means for doing that was pointed out, the 
House should be satisfied to take the Vote 
for that purpose in the Supplies of the 
With regard to Storey’s Gate, he 


| joined with the right hon. Gentleman and 
| the noble Lord opposite in beseeching the 


Mr. AYRTON said, he did not wish to | First Commissioner of Works not to open 
revive the discussion on the ride in Ken-| Storey’s Gate for the use of horsemen, 


sington Gardens, but would simply remark 


that perhaps the right hon. Gentleman | 
would find that in the end the question was | 


a costly one for himself. The hon. and 
gallant Colonel complained of the charge 
for the Parks of the Metropolis, and raised 
the question as to the bearing of the ex- 
pense on the taxation of the country. He 
(Mr. Ayrton) intended next Session to 
move for a Committee to consider the 
question of an extended municipality for 
the Metropolis, and the proper distribution 
and adjustment of the sums laid out on 
the Metropolis. He was in favour of an 
entirely new arrangement with regard to 
these questions, and he hoped he should 
have the support of the hon. and gallant 
Colonel when he came to move for a Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman would not think of open- 
ing Storey’s Gate for horsemen, as it would 
naturally interfere with what was a com- 
mon playground for women and children. 
He thought that if the hon. Member for 
the Tower Hamlets succeeded in getting 
the extended municipality for which he 
asked that body would become most un- 
popular the moment they began to tax the 
citizens, 

Lorn HENRY LENNOX said, he 
thought that equestrians enjoyed great pri- 


| 





He was one of those who felt that too 
much consideration had already been shown 
for those who were fortunate enough to 
have a horse to ride upon in London. He 
asked his right hon, Friend (Mr. Cowper) 
not to allow himself to be carried away too 
much by the Vote passed in Committee the 
day before on the subject of the ride 
through Kensington Gardens. The right 
hon. Gentleman had talked about agitation 
amongst the Metropolitan vestries on the 
question; but if there were any agitation 
on the subject, the right hon. Gentleman 
himself had originated it, because he was 
breaking through the old-established cus- 
tom of people not rich enough to ride being 
allowed to recreate themselves on foot in 
Kensington Gardens. His right hon. Friend 
was playing a game at which two could 
play. He had seen the servants of the 
Board of Works, better known as the 
‘*Green Men,’’ canvassing for names to 
be appended to a memorial in favour of his 
scheme, and notices were put on the trees 
of the gardens that the memorial lay for 
signature at the lodge. He warned the 
right hon, Gentleman that if he compelled 
those who opposed his scheme to have re- 
sort to agitation, they might appeal to po- 
pular sympathies throughout the Metropo- 
lis in such a way as would produce one of 
those great demonstrations in the Park 
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which would make him regret that he had 
moved in this subject. The right hon. 
Gentleman sneered at the vestries; but he 
forgot that those vestries were the emana- 
tions of popular suffrage, and were, there- 
fore, entitled to respect. When a general 
election occurred, there were none so ready 
as the leaders of the great Whig party to 
take off their hats and humbly acknowledge 
the value and importance of these parochial 
bodies. The vestries had a strong feeling 
that the health and comfort of the people 
belonging to their respective parishes were 
involved in this question, and they there- 
fore protested against the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s scheme. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said the riders were a portion of the 
public, and had a right to the indulgence 
he provided for them; but he (Lord Fermoy) 
denied that they had a right to break in 
upon the privileges enjoyed from time im- 
memorial by the people on foot. If these 
riders wanted to see the beauties of Ken- 
sington Gardens, let them get off their 
horses and walk. He hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would adhere to his original 
statement, and regard this as merely a 
temporary ride. Let him consider the 
matter seriously during the recess. He 
presumed the ride would be shut up during 
the winter, for then it would be little better 
than a bog, and he hoped that by next 
Session the right hon. Gentleman would 
have come to the conclusion altogether to 
abandon the scheme. 
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Mr. AtpERMaN COPELAND said, he | 


must join with hon. Members who had pre- 
ceded him in asking for further information 
on the subject of the expenditure on Rich- 
mond Park. He objected to the item of 
£150 for improving the breed of the deer 
in the park. Surely with so many herds 
of deer in other Royal parks and forests, 
an outlay for improving the breed of those 
in Richmond Park could not be necessary. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he believed 
one of the items proposed in the reduction 
was for Battersea Park. The expenditure 
on that park arose from its not being yet 
finished. He had been frequently taunted 
with regard to Battersea Park, and it had 
been hinted that it belonged to his borough. 
Now Battersea Park had nothing whatever to 
do with the borough he represented. Again, 
the alterations made in the Regent’s Park 
had placed it in an admirable condition in 
respect of drainage, seats, and every other 
desirable matter, and he could not under- 
stand now how £7,600 would be required 
for the further improvement of that park. 


Lord Fermoy 


{COMMONS} 
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He hoped some explanation of that item 
would be given. ' 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, there 
was much want of a building in Regent's 
Park in which on Sundays, and at other 
times, the public might be able to take 
innocent refreshments. He was not sur. 
prised that the subject of the new ride 
had again been brought up that day; but 
he did not mean to continue the discussion, 
There was only one statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Commissioner to 
which he would call the attention of the 
House. He argued that Kensington Gar- 
dens were opened to equestrians as a part 
of the public; but if every part of the pub 
lic were to be admitted, then it followed 
that people with carriages and cabs should 
be admitted among others. Reference had 
been made to the works for purifying the 
Serpentine. A sum of £1,700 had been 
voted for that purpose last year; but a 
Committee of the House had decided 
against the system of filtration for which 
that sum was last year voted. Then what 
was the use of the works now going on at 
such a great expense? He had to com- 
plain of the changes that hed taken place 
in the appearance of the Serpentine in con- 
sequence of the works that had been carried 
out, and hoped that it would be found 
possible to restore things to their old con- 
dition, and yet have the Serpentine sup- 
plied with pure water. 

Mr. COWPER said, he regretted that 
it should have been supposed that he had 
said anything of disrespectful intention 
towards the vestries. fle was speaking 
at the time with his eyes fixed on the 
minute hand of the clock, and therefore 
hurriedly. What he intended to say yes- 
terday was, that though the vestries of 
St. George and St. Marylebone were en 
titled to respect when they were deciding 
about rates and the management of their 
streets, but they might be disregarded 
when they assumed jurisdiction over the 
Royal Parks. Local representation was an 
excellent thing, and much to be admired 
when it kept within its proper sphere; but 
it was likely to fall in public estimation 
when local representative bodies assumed 
an authority that did not belong to them. 
He admitted that the subject of the ride 
was one on which there might very rea 
sonably be a difference of opinion; but he 
complained that it had been represented as 
a question of antagonism between classes: 
It was not a question between the rider 
and the walker, for many who wal 
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often rode, while those who rode often | also given for the Phenix Park and for 


walked in the Gardens. When he spoke 
of admitting all the public to the Gardens, 
of course he meant riders in addition to pe- 
destrians, and could not have contemplated 
carriages. Then, when he spoke of secur- 
ing publicity as distinguished from privacy, 
he did not mean the riders only, but the 
walkers also, who obtained amusement 
from looking at the riders. The objections 
to the scheme seemed all to come to this: 
—that, whereas formerly this avenue was 
very quiet and unfrequented, it was now 
crowded with horses and pedestrians, and 
that which used to be a scene of quiet and 
seclusion was now one of noise and bustle 
and animation. Now, he contended that 
it was most unfair that any portion of the 
public should be shut out from this place 
of recreation, because there were a few 
people who wished to go and muse there 
in solitude. The noble Lord the Member 
for Marylebone complained that this was 
an innovation, but it was not a rare in- 
novation. Most of his predecessors had 
made important innovations for the pur- 
pose of improving the means of recreation 
enjoyed by the people, and some of those 
had been opposed with as much pertinacity 
as the present measure; such, for example, 
as the opening of Regent’s Park to the 
public in 1841 and of its lake during the 
present year. 

With regard to the Serpentine, he had 
to state that, a Committee of that House 
having reported against the scheme of {il- 
tration, he had in the contract superseded 
the filtering scheme, and substituted for it 
awell, for which, by means of an engine, 
would be pumped up a sufficiency of water 
daily to supply the Serpentine with pure 
Water, and cure it of the evils so long com- 
plained of. By this process 2,000,000 of 
gallons would be circulated daily from one 
end of the Serpentine to the other. The 
drainage of Richmond Park, for which a 
Vote of £1,800 was asked, was resolved 
on under the advice of Mr. J. Parkes, who 
in 1857 examined the herbage, and report- 
ed that it was very much impoverished, 
and required to be improved by drainage. 
The expense would be at an average rate 
of £6 10s. an acre, and Mr. Parkes calcu- 
lated that two-thirds of the park would re- 
quire draining. In reply to the hon. and 
gallant Member (Colonel Dunne), he might 
state that the Parks had been under spe- 
cial arrangement ever since the agreement 
made with the Crown, and that this eould 
hot now be departed from. Votes were 


(it would ultimately produce economy. 





parks in Scotland. The expense incurred 
at Battersea was for a supply of water from 
a well, and he thought it was an expense 
which the House would not object to, as 
He 
could not consent to the proposal for open- 
ing up the parade at St. James’s Park 
to equestrians, as he thought that was the 
last place through which horses should be 
allowed to pags. 

Mr. SPOONER said, he should support 
his hon. and gallant Friend in his Motion, 
because he believed the money of the pub- 
lic should not be voted for the improve- 
ment or decoration of any locality what- 
ever. Let the inhabitants of each locality 
tax themselves for such a purpose, 

Mr. LONGFIELD said, he should sup- 
port the Motion of his hon. and gallant 
Friend. He could not but think it must 
unfair that £95,000 should be proposed to 
be voted for improvement of Parks in the 
Metropolis, while only £4,500 was to be 
voted for Ireland. That was like the pro- 
posal for devoting £11,000,000 to the 
defences of the country, of which about 
£100,000 was to be expended in Ireland, 
while Ireland would have to contribute 
about £2,000,000 of the sum that was to 
be raised. 

Mr, JOSEPH LOCKE said, he could 
not see the necessity for having a well at 
Battersea Park, and an engine to pump up 
the water, when water could be so easily 
obtained from the Thames. 

Mr. COWPER explained, that by sink- 
ing a well at Battersea Park an annual 
expense of £300 would be saved for water- 
ing the gardens, for water for the lodges, 
&c. As to the deer in Richmond Park, he 
had acted under the advice of the keeper, 
and he believed the measures taken would 
be found extremely useful. With respect 
to the Regent’s Park, £1,000—part. of 
the estimate—was for re-instating the fence 
on the north of the Park, which was get- 
ting out of repair. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS observed, that 
when the Parks were established, the Me- 
tropolis had no special voice in the matter. 
The Legislature made them, and conse- 
quently the public had to pay for them. 
Now, however, the improvement of the Me- 
tropolis had been taken out of the hands 
of Government and that House, and been 
confided to the Metropolitan Board of 
Works. That he considered a wholesome 
system, seeing that the Board of Works 
was a popularly elected body. 
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Mr. JOHN LOCKE said, he did not 
agree with the noble Lord in his estimate 
of the benefit to be derived from the Me- 
tropolitan Board of Works. That Board 
had lately pulled down several houses in 
High Street, Southwark, in order to make 
a new street, but he was quite sure that 
the new line of railway from London Bridge 
to Hungerford, and the railway bridge 
across the Thames, would be completed 
before the Board of Works would turn 
round to determine how the new street was 
to be made. He wished to take that op- 
portunity of calling attention to the great 
inconvenience of maintaining the toll over 
Chelsea Bridge, or, indeed, of any bridge 
whatever. The state of the approaches of 
Vauxhall Bridge, for which a toll was also 
charged, was an example of the injury 
caused by such a toll. The railway bridge 
near Chelsea Bridge would soon be com- 
pleted, and that would make it less neces- 
sary than ever for persons to cross Chelsea 
Bridge. The consequence of the toll was, 
that building land, which otherwise would 
be occupied, was left totally bare of houses, 
and would continue so as long as the toll 
was maintained. He thought, then, that 
was a good opportunity for the removal of 
the toll. 

Coronet DUNNE said, he certainly 
would support the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for the Tower Hamlets, if he were to 
bring forward next Session the Motion he 
proposed for a Committee. 


Motion made, and Question put, 

“ That a sum, not exceeding £82,440, be grant- 
ed to Her Majesty, to defray the Expense of Main- 
taining and Keeping in Repair the Royal Parks, 
Pleasure Grounds, &c., and other Charges con- 
nected therewith, to the 31st day of March, 1861.” 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 15; 
Noes 66: Majority 51. 

Original Question again proposed. 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH objected to 
the expenditure of £2,300 for lakes and a 
steam-engine in Battersea Park, and also 
to that of £300 for a propagating house 


in the same park. It was a mistake to 
have anything beyond shrubberies in the 
public Parks. He begged to move the re- 
duction of the Vote of £9,629 for Bat- 
tersea Park by the sum of £2,600, the 
total of the two items to which he objected. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the item of £9,629 0s. 7d. for Batter- 
sea Park, be reduced by the amount of £2,600.” 


Sir JAMES GRAHAM said, it might | 
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enliven the conversation if his right hon, 
Friend would explain what was meant by 
a “‘ propagating apparatus.” 

Mr. COWPER said, that a propagating 
apparatus was intended for the raising of 
plants and flowers, and he thought if there 
were no flowers in the garden next year 
great complaint would be made. 

Mr. JOSEPH LOCKE felt it his duty 
to endeavour to arrest the proposed ex. 
penditure on Battersea Park. He was not 
disposed to go into the flower question; 
but he objected to the expenditure for the 
well and the steam-engine. Again, he 
would ask the right hon. Gentleman to 
state what the expense of the well would 
be. 

Mr. BAZLEY said, he hoped the Com. 
mittee would reject that Vote for the 
steam-engine. It would be a great nuisance, 
Here, in fact, wss both the bane, in the 
shape of the steam-engine, and the anti- 
dote, in the form of flowers. 

Sm JOHN SHELLEY supported the 
same view. It seemed as though enor- 
mous expense was being incurred to bring 
to the garden what was to be had close by 
—namely, water in the river Thames, 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH amended 
his Amendment by moving for the redue- 
tion of the Vote by a sum of £2,300 im 
stead of £2,600. 

Mr. JOHN LOCKE said, he should 
vote against the proposition of the hon, 
Member for Truro (Mr. A. Smith) for re- 
duction of the Vote by this trifling sum, 
He thought the experiment should be 
tried. 

Mr. COWPER said, that it would cost 
just as much money to get water from the 
river as from a well ; and he thought that 
if Thames water were used in the gardens, 
Battersea Park was likely to be a very 
disagreeable place. 

Motion made, and Question put, 

“‘That the said item of £9,629 0s. 7d. be re- 
duced by the amount of £2,300. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 31; 
Noes 55: Majority 34. 

Original Question again proposed. 

Sirk JOHN SHELLEY said, with re- 
ference to the drainage of Richmond Park, 
that a far greater expense was being in- 
curred than was necessary. The right 
hon. Gentleman had said that the drainage 
was to be at the rate of £6 10s. an acre, 
and that it was to be under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Josiah Parkes. He did not 
wish to put the screw on with too much 
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severity; but this rate of drainage was 
manifestly too high, and he should, there- 
fore, move that the sum of £1,800 should 
be reduced by £400. 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, it might 
not be absolutely necessary to expend the 
whole amount voted, and if they would 
allow the item to pass, his right hon. 
Friend would inquire into the matter, and 
see that such sum only as was necessary 
should be expended. 

Motion made, and Question, 

“That the item of £1,800, for Draining Land 
in Richmond Park, be reduced by the amount of 
£400,” 

Put, and negatived. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(2) £5,000. Probate Court and Regis- 
tries. 

Sm JOHN SHELLEY called attention 
to the necessity that existed for providing 
better accommodation for the persons con- 
nected with the Probate Court. If ever 
there was a case of cruelty to animals, it 
was exhibited in the treatment of those 
gentlemen who were cooped up in most un- 
comfortable and crowded rooms to transict 
the business of the court. 

Mr. COWPER said, additional room 
would soon be provided for the persons 
connected with the Probate Court, till ac- 
commodation cou!d be found for them under 
the great plan which was one day to em- 
brace all the law courts. But with that 
question the present vote had nothing to 
do. It was merely to defray the expenses 
of local Courts of Probate and registries 
in the country. 

Vote agreed to. 


(3.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £3,635, be grant- 
ed to Her Majesty, to defray the Expense of 
Maintenance and Repairs of Embassy Houses, 
&e., Abroad, to the 31st day of March, 1861.” 


Mr. CHILDERS asked whether the sum 
voted in 1858 for this purpose was yet 
wholly expended ? 

Mn. AYRTON asked why two embassy 
houses at Constantinople were still kept up? 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS moved to reduce 
the Vote by £650, the amount asked for 
the repairs of the Ambassador’s house at 
Therapia. The house was originally taken 
on account of a fire which took place some 
time ago, and burnt down the Ambassador’s 
former residence. But that residence had 
been rebuilt, and there could be no occa- 
sion for keeping on the residence at The- 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the item of £650, for Casual and Ordi- 
nary Repairs and Painting, Repairs of Furniture, 
Fittings, and Contingencies of the British Em- 
bassy House at Therapia, be omitted from the pro- 
posed Vote.” 


Sm JAMES GRAHAM said, he wished 
to refer toa subject of great importance 
that called for explanation—he meant the 
subject of unexpended balances. The right 
hon. Baronet the Secretary for the Home 
Department had told them on a former oe- 
easion that the matter was so complicated 
that with all his experience he could not 
fully understand it. It was not wonderful, 
therefore, that he (Sir James Graham) was 
at a loss to know how the practice stood 
with regard to these unexpended balances. 
He found that with regard to harbours of 
refuge, parks, Ambassadors’ palaces, and 
other Votes there were large unexpended 
balances that might be applied without the 
knowledge or consent of Parliament. The 
Government had promised to endeavour, 
during the recess, to apply a remedy to 
this evil, in conformity with the advice of 
a most competent Committee; but, pending 
that decision of the Government, he wished 
to know with reference to the current year 
what was the opinion of the Treasury with 
regard to the appropriation of these unex- 
pended balances. 

Mr. LAING said the system with regard 
to these balances was this:—A certain sum 
was estimated as required for a certain ser- 
vice; supposing the whole sum was not ex- 
pended within the year, a balance of course, 
remained on hand. An account was esta- 
blished at the bankers, and the subsequent 
Vote taken was used to feed, as it were, the 
balance, and keep it up for purposes of ex- 
penditure. It would be seen, however, 
that no expenditure could take place with- 
out being sanctioned by Parliament. The 
balance that stood over could only be ex- 
pended as a Vote sanctioned by the House. 
If the balances were found to accumulate 
to an excessive amount at the end of three 
years they were then paid into the Exche- 

uer. 
. Sin JAMES GRAHAM said that in the 
great departments of the army and navy 
the balances at the end of the year must 
be paid over into the Exchequer, but the 
Committee would see how different the 
practice was with regard to the civil ser- 
vice, for three years’ balances might accu- 
mulate; and even at the expiration of three 
years it was at the option of the Treasury 
whether payment over to the Exchequer 
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should take place. On the Vote now be- 
fore them the Committee might suppose 
that they were only voting £650 for re- 
pairs and works at the Ambassador’s palace 
at Therapia; but if there were—as he had 
no doubt there was—a balance on the Vote 
generally, and it turned out that the ex- 
pense of the palace of Therapia should 
be a great deal more than £650—say 
£2,000, instead of £650—then £1,400 
of additional expenditure might take place, 
and the House have no knowledge of it 
until the annual accounts were in the hands 
of hon. Members, which would not be till 
the year 1861. He could not exaggerate 
the importance which he attached to the 
subject of balances. 

And it being ten minutes before Four of 
the clock, the Chairman left the Chair to 
report Progress.”’ 

House resumed. 

Resolutions to be reported on Monday 
next; Committee also report Progress ; to 
sit again this day, at Six of the clock, 
after the Order of the Day for the Com- 
mittee on the Ecclesiastical Courts and 
Registries (Ireland) Bill. 


LOSS OF PROPERTY AT GREYTOWN. 
QUESTION. 

Sir GEORGE BOWYER said, he rose 
to ask the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs what steps had been taken, or were 
intended to be taken, by Government to 
induce the Government of the United 
States to compensate Mr. Geddes, Her 
Majesty’s Consul, for the loss of property 
at Greytown ? 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL stated in re- 
ply, that it was the opinion of the Govern- 
ment, formed on legal advice, that in the 
case of regular hostilities by a Foreign 
Power, no compensation could be demand- 
ed for any loss of property which might 
be occasioned thereby. It was impossible, 
therefore, to make any official application 
to the Government of the United States 
in favour of Mr. Geddes. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. CONINGHAM said, he would beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether Sir Charles Eastlake, the Presi- 
dent of the Royal Academy, has been this 
year re-appointed to the Directorship of 
the National Gallery ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, the 
appointment in question expired on the 
5th ‘of the present month. Some weeks 
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ago the trustees of the National Gal 
informed him that the office would soon be 
vacant and recommended the re-appoint: 
ment of Sir Charles Eastlake. It seemed 
to him, from his knowledge of Sir Charles 
Eastlake, that there could not be a fitter 
man for the post, and, as he did not think 
it expedient that the office should be vacant, 
he took the Queen’s pleasure that Sir 
Charles should be re-appointed for the 
same period as before. The re-appoint- 
ment of Sir Cliarles Eastlake, however, 
would not preclude the action of Parlia- 
ment upon any portion of the National 
Gallery. 

Afterwards, 

Lorp HENRY LENNOX said, he wished 
to ask the First Commissioner of Works, 
Whether, considering the lateness of the 
Session and the length of time which must 
elapse before the Vote for the proposed al- 
terations in the National Gallery will come 
before the House, he will agree to take no 
further steps on the question during the 
recess of Parliament? The Vote in ques. 
tion was in No. 7 of the Civil Service Es 
timates. The House had not yet got fur. 
ther than No. 1, and, judging from the 
present rate of progress, when the House 
got to No. 7 there would be no one left in 
it but those on the Treasury Bench. He 
trusted that good faith would be kept with 
the public, and that the Report of the Se 
lect Committee would be carried out. 

Mr. COWPER said, he was sorry the 
noble Lord had been put to the inconveni- 
ence of waiting in the House until the Esti- 
mates came on; but it was an inconvenience 
which every hon. Member was subject to, 
He did not think he would be justified in 
putting off a matter of urgency, because 
parties who wished to take part in it could 
not conveniently attend. There was not 
sufficient accommodation in the National 
Gallery at present, and if fresh. pictures 
came in there would be no place for them. 
He was sorry he could not accede to the 
proposition that had been made. 

Mr. H. BAILLIE said, it might be ur- 
gent to obtain more space for the National 
Gallery, but it did not follow that the 
Royal Academy should be also retained in 
that building, since additional space would 
be obtained by their removal. 

Mr. CONINGHAM said, that after the 
assurance given last year by the right hom 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer that the tenure of office of the Di- 
rector of the National Gallery would not 
be renewed until the House had had an 
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opportunity of reconsidering the question, 
he was greatly surprised to hear that the 
President of the Royal Academy had been 
reappointed to that office. Circumstances 
had occurred since last year which strength- 
ened the objections then urged against 
that appointment. A collection of paint- 
ings which a gentleman in Paris had pur- 
chased at various auction rooms for about 
£5,000 had recently been sold to the 
National Gallery for between £9,000 and 
£10,000. The officials of the Gallery had 
a most objectionable practice of purchasing 
amass of worthless pictures for the sake 
of two or three good ones, and then of 
selling off the rubbish at Christie’s. It was 
obvious that such a system afforded wide 
scope for jobbery of the worst description. 
One of the gems of the recently acquired 
collection, which was entitled the ‘* Por- 
trait of Ariosto,’’ painted by Titian, had 
formerly been known as a portrait of 
Torquato Tasso, by Giorgione, and was 
altogether worthless. Certain pictures at- 
tributed to Giulio Romano in the same col- 
lection were, he asserted, not by that mas- 
ter, and did not even belong to his school. 
In the face of such proceedings he thought 
he had good gronnd for complaining of the 
renewal of the Director’s tenure of office 
before the House had had an opportunity 
of expressing an opinion on the subject. 
He regretted, also, the statement which 
had been made that evening as to the re- 
moval of the National Gallery. He need 
hardly remind the House that the Com- 
mittee had reported in favour of Trafalgar 
Square as the site of the National Gallery; 
and that without a shilling of expense 
the simple removal of the Royal Academy 
would afford ample room for all the pictures 
in the collection which were worthy of ex- 
hibition. He had no hesitation in saying 
that one-half of those pictures ought to be 
expelled from the Gallery, as calculated to 
do injury rather than good to the public 
taste. He believed there was a deliberate 
intention of forming, under the Privy Coun- 
cil, a vast department which should exer- 
cise a despotic influence in all questions 
of science and art. An attempt had al- 
ready been made to tamper with the scien- 
tifie and art collections of the Metropolis. 
Under the pretence of economy there had 
been an endeavour to break up the magni- 
ficent collections in the British Museum, 
and Cabinet Ministers, Gentlemen who were 
not in the habit of attending the meetings 
of the trustees, had been induced to vote 
for the removal of a considerable portion 
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of those collections to Kensington, an 
operation which would entail an expendi- 
ture of something like half a million of 
money. He trusted that the House would 
take this matter seriously in hand, and in- 
sist upon the postponement of the ques- 
tion relative to the National Gallery until 
next Session. The intrigues of the super- 
intendents of the galleries at Kensington, 
who were at the bottom of all these ex- 
traordinary movements in our scientific and 
artistic collections, would be paralyzed if 
the House did its duty on the present 
occasion. 


On Motion that the House at ite rising 
do adjourn till Monday, 


MR. BRIGHT AND THE PAPER 
DUTIES, 


OBSERVATIONS, 


Mr. BRIGHT: Sir, I gave notice last 
night that I should take an opportunity, 
before the House separated, and on this 
evening, to call the attention of the House 
to the position in which we stand with re- 
gard to a matter which has excited great 
interest during the Session—to the ques- 
tion of the Excise duties on paper, and the 
effect which the course taken upon that 
measure has had upon the position and 
privileges of the House. I cannot say that 
I have any very definite question to put to 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. What I want rather 
is to make two or three suggestions to the 
Government and to the House. I have 
abstained, since the discussion on the Re- 
solutions proposed by the noble Lord at 
the head of the Government, from taking 
any part in this matter, because I did not 
think it wise for an independent Member 
to submit to the House a Resolution, or to 
ask the House to come to any decision or 
division upon a Resolution, as I was sensible 
that unless the Government took part in 
such a division, and in favour of such Reso- 
lution, in all probability the division—if the 
House were to divide—might place the 
House in a worse position, with regard to 
this question, than it occupied after having 
accepted unanimously the three Resolutions 
which were proposed by the noble Lord. 
I do not know whether the noble Lord the 
Member for Marylebone (Lord Fermoy) is 
in the House, but if he had been here I 
should have suggested to him that he 
should not persevere in the proposition he 
has given notice of, or ask the House to 
divide upon it, unless, at any rate, he had 
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the consent and support of the Govern- 
ment, which would enable that Resolution 
to be carried. I am myself so conscious 
of the delicacy of the position in which 
we are placed that I would much rather 
stay where we are, awkward as is the posi- 
tion, than do anything to make it worse, 
and therefore I have come forward with a 
view of making two or three suggestions, 
which, I think, if the Government and the 
House were willing, might still be adopted 
with a view to save us from the painful and 
perilons predicament in which we have been 
placed during the Session. 

Now, I think it is worth while for a 
moment to advert to the two parties who 
may be said to be damaged by the present 
state.of things. Those persons through- 
out the country who are engaged in a most 
important trade—the manufacture of paper 
—have themselves suffered grievously from 
the transactions of this Session, and I 
think the House of Commons itself has 
suffered not less. When the Session com- 
menced—when the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer introduced his Budget—his propo- 
sition was this, that the Excise duties upon 
paper should be entirely abolished, and the 
import duties on paper also abolished. 
Papermakers, therefore, would by that 
proposition have got rid of the grievance 
of the excise, and would have been of 
course deprived, for the future, of what- 
ever advantage they had in the protection 
they enjoyed in an import duty over and 
above the amount of Excise duty. Well, 
what have we done? The conjoint action 
—it was not exactly a conjoint action of 
Parliament—is this, that the papermakers 
are left with the grievance of the excise; 
but they have been deprived of whatever 
advantage they enjoyed from what they 
considered to be a compensating protection. 
Now, I am of opinion that an excise— 
that the grievance of an excise—-cannot 
well be measured in so many farthings 
per Ib. in respect to paper, or anything 
else. I think it one of those tyrannies 
which never ought to have been establish- 
ed, and never should be tolerated in a 
free country. Men in the pursuit of their 
daily and honest industry should not be 
tracked about, interfered with, overlooked 
—and, I will say, damaged in a very 
large degree—by officers of Government, 
who have no natural right whatever to be 
upon their premises or take any part what- 
ever in their transactions, But these paper 
manufacturers are in this unfortunate po- 
sition at this moment. I have heard 
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some people say, ‘‘Serve them right, 
for they have not shown themselves 
very wise during this Session.’’ I admit 
they have not been very wise, but | 
am afraid men are very seldom wise in 
their own affairs, and also not willing 
generally to take good advice. The 

permakers committed this unfortunate 
mistake. To maintain their protection 
they went into partnership with The Times 
newspaper. Zhe Times was afraid of the 
cheap papers, and the papermakers were 
afraid of free trade in paper, so they 
clubbed their interests together. There 
has been nothing for many years which 
has been so obnoxious and so worrying— 
I will undertake to say—for Members of 
Parliament as this partnership action of 
The Times newspaper and the paper ma- 
nufacturers. No Member could get into 
the House or out of the House without 
having them upon him, and I am told that 
hon. Members on this side of the House 
— there may have been some on the 
other side—have been canvassed by per- 
sons connected with the staff of Zhe Times 
newspaper, even from the hon. Member for 
Berkshire (Mr. Walter) down through all 
the ranks of its editors, and I do not know 
that there is anybody connected with the 
paper that has not been canvassing with 
regard to this matter. We have had, at 
the same time, as the House knows, in 
the columns of that journal, the most vio- 
lent and malignant attacks on the Chan. 
cellor of the Exchequer, as if the right 
hon. Gentleman were about to do some 
thing contrary to the public interest in 
abolishing the paper excise, and in allow- 
ing foreign paper to be introduced. That, 
I have no doubt, is the secret of the abun- 
dant malice with which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has been attacked during the whole 
of this Session by the writers in the eo- 
lumns of The Times. But passing all this 
by—and I am willing to forgive and forget 
it all—there remains this fact; that this 
large industry—these 300 or 400 firms in 
the United Kingdom—are at this moment 
suffering, or will be after the 15th of this 
month, from an excise which is kept on 
solely by the authority of the House of 
Lords, under circumstances most grievous, 
because it is admitted on all hands that 
the excise cannot, and will not, be fairly 
levied. There are exemptions which act 
with great injustice to persons who are not 
exempt, and there are certain articles 
which the courts in one ease have decided 
to be paper, and in another ease have de- 
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cided not to be paper; and it is extremely 
dificult for the Inland Revenue officers to 
know whether certain articles ought to be 
charged with excise or not. Well, that 
being so, I say that these paper manufac- 
turers have a real and solid complaint to 
make to Parliament on account of the po- 
sition in which they are placed. The In- 
jand Revenue Department has condemned 
this tax; the House of Commons has pass- 
ed a Resolution—and I call the attention 
of the noble Lord at the head of the Go- 
yernment especially to this—the House of 
Commons passed a Resolution two years 
ago that this Excise duty on paper was not 
a fit matter from which to raise a perma- 
nent revenue. Therefore, it has been 
condemned in a most emphatic manner, 
even before this Session commenced. This 
Session has seen it not only condemned by 
the House of Commons, but a Bill has 
passed through all its stages in this House 
abolishing the excise, and on the 15th of 
August—some day next week—that ex- 
cise was to have terminated, “and so it 
would have terminated but for that which 
has not happened before in this country 
for 500 years past. But for the interfer- 
ence of a branch of the Legislature which 
has never heretofore, within historic period, 
done such an act as this— but for that 
interference, unexpected by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and hardly to be 
credited throughout the country, this excise 
would have been abolished. Now, however, 
instead of that, from these papermakers, 
after next week, will be collected about 
£30,000 per week, or £1,500,000, per 
annum in the shape of a tax for the public 
Exchequer—a tax which this House has 
not only not sanctioned, but which it has 
condemned emphatically, and has passed a 
Bill to repeal, and they will be paying it 
solely by the authority of a vote of the 
other House of Parliament. I say, then, 
that we ought, as the House of Commons, 
to take into consideration the grievous na- 
ture of the injustice which is inflicted upon 
this important industry, and it is partly on 
this account that I have risen for the pur- 
pose of asking the House if it is not worth 
While to consider whether a course might 
not be taken even now, before the Session 
of Parliament ends, to put an end to what 
I think is a monstrous injury to a most 
important class of manufacturers in this 
country. 

But then comes the other and I admit a 
much greater evil—one in which we ought 
to take more interest —and that is the 
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damage which this House has suffered by 
the course which this affair has taken. 
Now, let me appeal to hon. Gentlemen on 
the other side of the House, because they, 
from their silence, are supposed to have 
approved what has been done—I appeal to 
them as Members of this House, and as 
representatives, at least, of some portions 
of the English people — do they not feel 
that the House of Commons, now, within 
a fortnight, it may be, of the end of the 
Session, is in a very different position with 
regard to its rights and its power over the 
taxation of the country, from that which 
it occupied when the Session opened? I 
think it is impossible, whatever any man 
may say, as to the paper excise, as to the 
Government, or the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, or the House of Lords—I think it 
impossible for any man to conceal from him- 
self the fact that the House of Commons 
at this moment is shorn of a portion of its 
power, and that it has permitted itself to 
be hustled out of—if I may use the expres- 
sion—and deprived of an authority which 
for 500 years past our predecessors in this 
House have exercised without contradic- 
tion and without control. Now, your Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer—and hon. Gentle- 
men opposite-have shown sometimes not a 
very favourable feeling towards the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer this Session—but 
your Chancellor of the Exchequer, be he 
the right hon. Gentleman or anybody else, 
is an officer now, at this moment, in a posi- 
tion inferior to that which he occupied at 
the commencement of the Session. Both 
the House and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer have been subjected to a new au- 
thority, and an authority, I will undertake 
to say, which, if it be permitted to work, 
and be not manfully resisted, is one which 
will bring not only this House, but itself— 
before any very long period—into great 
difficulty, and it may be, into serious dis- 
asters. I will ask hon. Gentlemen, whe- 
ther they believe that a majority of the 
House of Lords is likely to work weil in 
financial questions with the majority of the 
House of Commons? There has been no 
Liberal majority in the House of Lords 
since the Reform Bill, or long before. 
There is no probability of there being such 
a Liberal majority. There is every proba- 
bility that the majority of this House, 
whatever it call itself, will not be of the 
same political complexion as the majority 
of the other House of Parliament. There- 
fore you are establishing, in this respect, 
& permanent, a chronic dissension between 
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the two Houses, which may lead to difficul- 
ties that every man in the House, I think, 
would wish to be avoided. 

If any hon. Gentleman here thinks I am 
at this period calling the attention of the 
House to a subject which is not worthy of 
attention, or which is absolutely settled, I 
would refer them to the language of Mi- 
nisters of the Crown in the last discussion, 
if Iam not out of order in so doing. I 
am, indeed, afraid it is not sufficiently in 
order, and, therefore, I will not refer to 
the discussion, but will simply refer to ex- 
pressions which Ministers of the Crown 
have used on this subject. The noble Lord 
at the head of the Government told us that 
if he thought that course, that is, the 
course pursued by the House of Lords, was 
the beginning of a new practice on these 
questions, he would advise the House to 
resist it by every constitutional and legal 
means in its power. But if the noble Lord 


were to turn back to a man to whose au- 
thority he will probably pay some respect 
—I mean Lord Chatham—he would see 
that Lord Chatham declared if you admit 
a principle like this, you may rely upon it 
that that principle will be constantly put 
in practice so soon as it can be supported 


by power. That is precisely the dread 
which now I have before me, that if this 
be permitted, so hungry is the appetite for 
power in all bodies of men, we sha!l before 
long have this pleaded as a precedent, and 
that we shall have the principle supported 
by power, and that unfortunate state of 
things which Lord Chatham hoped might 
never arise will arise under the Govern- 
ment of the noble Lord and by the per- 
mission of the Parliament in which we are 
now sitting. Well, the noble Lord, the 
Member for the City of London, who is a 
great authority on questions of this nature, 
told us that he believed no question so 
grave had happened in his life time ; and 
he said on one occasion, he considered it 
equal to a total change in our system of 
government. It must be a matter of some 
importance that would draw from the noble 
Lord—from one so cautious and so experi- 
enced—words so grave as those. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer evidently held 
the same opinion, for he said this was a 
gigantic and dangerous innovation. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must remind the 
hon. Gentleman that it is out of order to 
quote words used in a previous debate dur- 
ing the present Session. 

Mr. BRIGHT: I thank you, Sir, for 
the intimation ; I have no other reference 
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to make to those speeches ; and I thought 
I was not trespassing upon the rules of 
the House in bringing the evidence of Her 
Majesty’s Ministers to bear in favour of g 
conclusion at which I wish the Ministers 
and the House to arrive. The question is 
what, under the circumstances, have we 
done? We have passed three Resolu. 
tions, very harmless, it may be; but they 
were introduced in a speech which wag 
far from harmless. If in the search whieh 
we made in that Precedents Committee, 
we had found, within the last fifty years, 
three cases like this, I will undertake to 
say that the Committee would have been 
forced to admit that there were precedents 
of a very overwhelming description regard. 
ing the power of the Lords to deal with 
questions of this nature. Well, fifty or 
twenty years henee, if this matter remain 
as it now stands, there may be another 
Committee, there may be partisans of the 
policy of the Lords upon that Committee; 
they will light upon the Resolutions which 
the noble Lord has proposed and the 
House agreed to ; but they will say, what 
matter these Resolutions? The Resolu- 
tions of this House or the other do not 
make a preeedent—but the thing done, the 
final conclusion—where the matter rests 
—that is the precedent as to the action 
of the two Houses ; and, therefore, they 
will look upon this as a precedent a hun 
dred times more fatal to the powers of the 
House of Commons than any of those that 
were produced by the diligent researches 
of the officers of this ‘House, and which 
have been laid upon the table. Now, I 
may be asked what would I have done in 
this matter. There are several things which 
might have been done. If the noble Lord 
had been a man of the spirit of Chatham, 
or of the spirit of Canning, in a matter of 
this nature, he would have come down the 
day after the rejection of the Paper Duty 
Abolition Bill, and he would have asked 
the House—not because the Excise duty 
on paper was a great question, but because 
the rights of the House were something of 
still greater value— immediately to have 
suspended its Standing Orders, in order to 
permit him to pass a new Bill, re-aftirming 
that which had been declared in the Bill 
just rejected. But the noble Lord was 
afraid to do this, I am told that there were 
great doubts whether it could be done. It 
was said that more money was wanted for 
the China war, and that you could not 
ask the House to do this. But after all 
the money was a mere bagatelle in the 
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£70,000,000 you are voting and spending. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, I think, 
says it is only £700,000 up to the com- 
mencement of the next financial year, and, 
therefore, it is perfectly idle to say that it 
was worth while for the sake of that sum 
to put in jeopardy the rights of the House 
of Commons, and to resign that authority 
over the taxation of the country into the 
hands of the other House, which this 
House has exercised, without question, for 
s period of not less than five hundred 
ears. 

But there was another course, and it is 
still open, which the noble Lord might 
take, and for which he could find a most 
conclusive precedent if he were anxious for 
it. In the year 1754 there was a case in 
which the Government of the time wished 
to save the country gentlemen from the 
pressure of a heavier land tax, and they 
agreed to take not less than £1,200,000 
for the service of the year out of the Sink- 
ing Fund, and apply it to purposes for 
which, of course, it was not originally in- 
tended. When they brought that Bill into 
the House it consisted only of two clauses. 
They moved, on going into Committee, 
that the Committee should be instructed 
to receive clauses of appropriation ; and 
they bound up the appropriation clause of 
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ceeding anything that has been used with 
regard to the Peers during the discussion 
of this question, asked the House of Com- 
mons to take a course to maintain their 
rights. But he said, as Minister, he felt 
that it was his duty, if possible, to prevent 
any collision between the two Houses ; 
and, therefore, he asked the House not 
to pass exactly the measure which had 
just been rejected, but to pass another 
Bill, including its provisions, but limited 
to a duration of nine months. And I think 
he expressed a hope that Heaven in the 
meantime might grant intelligence and 
goed sense to the legislators in ‘‘ another 
place ’’—so that at the end of nine months 
they might agree without discussion to that 
which the Commons had determined on. 
Now that was in point of fact very much 
| like a Bill of suspension. I would suggest 
to the noble Lord and his Colleagues, that 
they might, if they thought proper, intro- 
duce into this House a Bill—and I am sure 
| the House would sanction it—for the sus- 
| pension of the collection of the Excise du- 
ties on paper until the month of March or 
April next, which would allow time when 
Parliament met again for the reintrodue- 
tion and passing of a Bill abolishing the 
| Excise duty upon paper for ever; and I 
think such a course as that would be ju- 
the year with those two clauses. They | dicious in every way. There is one other 
took £1,200,000 from the Sinking Fund | course which might be pursued, and that is 
and appropriated it to the service of the| the one which was recommended by the 
year, and the two matters together in one hon. Member for Finsbury, at the begin- 
Bill went up to the House of Lords, and ning of these transactions. My hon. Friend 

proposed a Resolution, and though it was 








were passed by that House. Well, there | 


is an appropriation Bill to be yet passed | 


by the House of Commons this Session ; | 
and I say the House of Commons itself, if | 


not in a form which could be accepted, its 
intention, the House will remember, was, 
that steps should be taken—I presume by 


it possesses, as Mr. Canning said in 1827, | an address to the Crown—that Parliement 


aspark of spirit left in it to maintain its 
own privileges and rights, will avail it- 


should not be prorogued as usual, but ad- 
journed till November, to allow the post- 


self of that, or of some other equally proper | poned Bill to be reconsidered by the House 
mode, for the purpose of restoring itself, | of Lords, and by taking up this Bill and 
at the end of the Session, to the indepen- | passing it, as I believe they would do, to 


dent position which it occupied when we | restore harmony between the two Houses. 
P P ) 


met. But there is another mode which I 
would recommend to the noble Lord. He 
will see that I am merely offering sugges- 
tions for his consideration and for that of 
his Colleagues in the Cabinet. There is a 
mode, nearly resembling that which Mr. 
Canning adopted in 1827. On that occa- 
sion the House of Lords rejected, by a sub- 
stantial alteration, a Bill which modified 
the duties leviable upon foreign corn. Im. 
mediately afterwards—I think the very 
next day—Mr. Canning came down to this 
House, and in language of a severity ex- 
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Now both of these two courses—that of 
suspension, and especially that of adjourn- 
ment—would be propositions of concilia- 
tion as between the two Houses, and not 
propositions which might be said to bear this 
character that the House of Commons was 
endeavouring to override the House of 
Lords, One of these courses, I think, the 
Government ought to take, and I believe the 
House would support them. The Govern- 
ment had just the same fears the other 
night about that question of seven-eighths 
of a penny in the pound of Customs’ duty 
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on paper. How many weeks did they hesi- 
tate in their course respecting his ques- 
ttion? Nobody knew why they hesitated, 
unless it was because they doubted whe- 
ther they could carry their proposals, and 
did not like to run the risk of defeat. 
Why, in one night’s debate, the argument 
being triumphantly in their favour, the good 
sense of the House of Commons gave them 
a majority which is three times the ma- 
jority that the noble Lord believed he pos- 
sessed when first he met Parliament. Sir, 
I think that if an equally direct course 
had been pursued with regard to the paper 
duty abolition, the House of Commons, 
disregarding the question of £600,000 or 
£700,000 of revenue, would have risen to 
the height of the occasion, and would have 
supported him in maintaining their privi- 
leges as representatives of the people. 
Now, I want to put this question to the 
House—-Are they willing to sustain their 
rights, or are they willing that the year 
should be marked by a concession of this 
dangerous, and even of this ignominious 
character? The Government is the de- 
positary of the rights of the House; and 
whatever the Government determines upon 


a question of this nature the House is gene- 


rally disposed to follow. If hon. Members 
have read any foreign newspapers, whether 
American, French, or Belgian—the news- 
papers of any country where there is free- 
dom of discussion on subjects of any kind 
—they will find but one opinion expressed 
with regard to this question—an opinion 
that the House of Commons have made a 
great mistake during this Session; that we 
have had a fall; that we have not risen 
from it; and that rights which belong to 
the representative assembly of a free na- 
tion have been needlessly surrendered to a 
power against which the House of Com- 
mons, whenever they choose to meet it, 
can always fairly assert their rights. As 
the matter stands, we have not been faith- 
ful to those who have sent us here. I be- 
lieve—I never believed anything with a 
firmer conviction—that if the noble Lord 
had dissolved Parliament upon the question 
of privilege as connected with the Excise 
duty question, he would have met with a 
response from all the constituencies of the 
country, and would have gained a majority 
such as there has not been in Parliament 
for many years, to carry out his policy, 
and to sustain the rights and interests of 
the House of Commons. 

I have said I should recommend, as I 
have recommended my noble Friend (Lord 
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Fermoy), not to ask the House to come to 
a decision upon any question of this nature, 
I prefer to remain where we are unless we 
can take steps in advance, and I am g9 
tender of the rights of the House of Com. 
mons that I know of no greater calamity 
that can happen to the country than that 
we should impair the confidence which the 
people should have in us, and that we 
should lessen our power over the great 
and constantly increasingly great questions 
which affect the finances and the taxation 
of the country. Now, there is such a thing 
as treason. It is a crime which is probably 
known to the law of every country. We 
have it in our law. It is committed gene- 
rally against a Monarchy or against 
State. It may have in it much that is 
evil, and it may have in it much that is 
good. Treason of that kind is a crime 
that may load a man with shame for ever, 
or it may cover him with lasting renown. 
But there is another kind of treason, which 
is treason against a people, which may be 
committed by a Minister of the Crown, by 
+a consenting Cabinet, and by a compliant 
Legislative body ; but that is a treason 
which is all evil, which has no good what- 
ever in it; it covers no man or body of men 
with renown; but it covers them with con- 
tempt and infamy, decreed, I believe, by 
the just judgment of posterity. I hope 
and pray that when the impartial pen of 
history in after times shall tell the story of 
our doings in this Session of the British 
Parliament, it may not have to say that 
the Prime Minister and his colleagues, and 
the House of Commons supporting them, 
let down the power of the House of Com- 
mons, and sacrificed and betrayed—as I 
fear we are in danger of sacrificing and 
betraying—those most solemn and import- 
ant rights which we are bound to maintain, 
I undertake to say, by sanctions and en- 
gagements stronger than any which oaths 
can give. Weare bound to maintain them 
by all that our forefathers have done upon 
this question, and by that which all those 
who may come after us will have a right to 
expect at our hands. I ask the noble Lord 
and the Government a question. I do not 
say he should answer me now—that he 
should rise in his place and say, ‘* It is im- 
possible that anything can be done, and 
that we have given a final opinion upon this 
matter.”” The noble Lord is not infallible, 
any more than any of us, but he might do 
much to band together those who, for the 
most part, have cordially supported the 
Government during this Session; he could 
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do that which would be approved by the 

t party in the country which has sent 
us to this House ; and I say, moreover, I 
believe, to the credit of hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, that if he would do this he would 
have the support of many on that side, and 
Parliament would unitedly rejoice that we 
could separate having left the same powers 
in the hands of the House of Commons 
undisputed, uncontrolled, unimpaired as it 
had when we began the Session. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, I had 
hoped that the House had sufficiently dis- 
cussed, and, at all events, disposed of for 
the present Session, a question which 
threatened to bring about a serious colli- 
sion between the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment. It is allowable, no doubt, for those 
who, like the hon. Gentleman, entertain 
very strong and extreme opinions upon this 
matter, to take advantage of any fair and 
proper opportunity for impressing those 
opinions upon the House, and urging that 
they should be carried into practical exe- 
cution. But, I must say, if the hon. Gen- 
tleman entertains those strong opinions, 
which he has expressed to-night as to the 
consequences upon the character of this 
House, and upon the constitution of the 
country, which would follow from nothing 
more being done than that which the 
House, by a majority of, I believe, 400, 
agreed to do—#it would have better be- 
come the hon. Gentleman if he had pro- 
duced his opinions, and proposed his course 
of conduct at the time when the matter 
was under the consideration of the House, 
when the House was full, when the events 
were recent in the minds of hon. Mem- 
bers, and when, therefore, this House 
was more in a condition to determine, 
and the country more in a condition to 
accept a Resolution than they can be at 
this moment. I think that I performed 
my duty to this House and the country 
by the course I conceived it right to re- 
commend the House to pursue; and that 
opinion has, I think, been confirmed by 
the immense majority by which those 
Resolutions were sanctioned. If I had 
thought that measures such as those to 
Which the hon. Gentleman has adverted 
a having been adopted by Ministers in 
former days, would have been proper for 
this occasion; and that it was necessary 
to propose them to the House, I trust I 
should not have required the stimulus of 
the hon. Gentleman’s advice to point out 

measures and the course which, as the 
tesponsible Minister of the Crown, I should 
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have deemed it my duty to recommend to 
the House. I did not think the occasion 
required more than that which I proposed, 
and which the House adopted. I think 
we did sufficient to maintain the dignity 
and assert the privileges of this House of 
Parliament. But I think that, if there is 
one thing which is more undignified than 
another, more humiliating and degrading 
than another, either to individuals or to 
assemblies, it is to resort to puling lamen- 
tations, to fruitless complaints, well know- 
ing at the time such lamentations are ut- 
tered, and such complaints are made, that 
no practical result can follow, except that 
of declaring to the whole world that, in 
the opinion of the speaker, an injury has 
been sustained for which, at the same 
time, he admits no remedy can be ob- 
tained. I think the hon. Gentleman would 
better have consulted his own character 
and the dignity of Parliament—he would 
have shown more regard for the constitu- 
tion of the country, if, not choosing to 
make these proposals when the matter 
was under consideration —he had been 
content to let it rest upon what a nu- 
merous majority of this House deemed to 
be a satisfactory footing, and which I take 
leave to say was approved by the great bulk 
of the nation. The hon. Gentleman says 
that if we had dissolved Parliament, and 
appealed to the country upon this question, 
we should have had a large majority ; but 
I will tell him that I am of an entirely 
different opinion. I am persuaded that 
the country would not have supported a 
Ministry who deemed that, under the cir- 
cumstances of the case, it was a question 
upon which to place the issue before the 
electors of the country. I am not pre- 
pared for any of those courses which the 
hon. Gentleman has proposed. Towards 
the conclusion of his speech he has been 
pleased to tell us what, in his opinion, 
constitutes the crime of treason. There 
are those who think that men who would 
wish to overthrow, one by one, every com- 
ponent part of the institutions of the coun- 
try—who, whether in Parliament or out of 
Parliament, in their minds conceive plans, 
which, if carried into execution, must 
come under that denomination, deserve 
to have that appellation applied to them. 
But all I take leave to say is, that when 
the hon. Gentleman says that the course 
which the Government have taken, is, in 
his opinion, a treason against the people 
which would cover that Ministry with 
contempt and infamy—lI say I leave with 
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confidence the question between the hon. 
Gentleman and myself in regard to this 
matter to the deliberate judgment of pos- 
terity—aye to the judgment of the present 
time and of all future ages—and I am not 
at all afraid as to which of us two will be 
deemed to be deserving of the epithets 
which he has bestowed upon me. 

Afterwards— 

Lorp FERMOY said, that as he had 
been appealed to by the hon. Member for 
Birmingham with regard to the Instruction 
he had put on the Notice Paper, he thought 
it only fair to state the course he meant to 
pursue upon the paper duty. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the noble Lord 
was entirely out of order in explaining what 
he intended to do in regard to a Motion of 
which he had given notice. 

Lorp FERMOY said, after the speech 
made by the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government, and the very able speech 
made by his hon. Friend below him (Mr. 
Bright), he had a right to make a few re- 
marks. He thought, since the question 
had been raised in the House, and particu- 
‘arly since the Resolutions of the noble 
Lord had been carried, that the House of 
Commons and the other House of Parlia- 
ment did not stand in a satisfactory posi- 
tion. Either the House of Lords had in- 
fringed the privileges of the House of 
Commons, or it had not. If it had not 
infringed the privileges of the House of 
Commons, the Resolutions of the noble 
Lord were superfluous. If the privileges 
of the House had been infringed, the pass- 
ing of the Resolutions had not redressed 
the position in which they were placed ; 
and therefore he thought it would be more 
expedient that they should take some fur- 
ther movement. The noble Lord at the 
head of the Government in his speech said 
his own opinion, and the opinion of the Go- 
vernment, with regard to the present posi- 
tion of the House, was unchanged. The 
noble Lord had declared his determination 
not to take any further steps; and there- 
fore, if other steps were taken, they would 
bo met with the united opposition of the 
Government. His hon. Friend below him 
(Mr. Bright) occupied a very important po- 
sition in the House of Commons as regard- 
ed this question; he also occupied a very 
prominent position in the country with re- 
gard to many questions. The hon. Gentle- 
man was followed by a number of Gentle- 
men who placed implicit confidence in him. 
He (Lord Fermoy) was in this position, If 
he pursued the course of which he had 
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given notice, he would be opposed by Her 
Majesty’s Government ; and therefore, in 
order not to inconvenience hon. Members, 
and in deference to the advice of his hon, 
Friend below him, and others in whom he 
had confidence, he felt he had no alterna- 
tive but to abandon the question during 
the present Session. 


ENCLOSURE OF HAINAULT FOREST, 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. BUXTON said, he rose to call the 
attention of the House to the enclosure, 
which was rapidly going forward, of forest 
ground in the neighbourhood of London, 
He might say at once that he found, as 
usual, the blame shifted from one Depart. 
ment to another, so that he could not fuliy 
ascertain who really was responsible. The 
first question which he would ask the right 
hon. First Commissioner of Works was, by 
whose authority those enclosures were car- 
ried out? He wished to ask next, whether 
the Government intended to continue them. 
Epping, Hainault, and Wanstead forests 
formed a range of forest reaching up to 
within six miles of the east end of London, 
They were crossed by several lines of rail- 
way from different points of the East end, 
They were, therefore, singularly accessible 
to the hundreds of thousands of hard- 
worked shopkeepers and working men in 
that aggregation of great cities, Spital- 
fields, Whitechapel, Mile End, Stepney, 
Shoreditch, Hackney, and other parts, 
crammed with human beings, who were 
thus provided with noble and beautiful 
parks, which cost nothing to buy and cost 
nothing to keep up. He could speak from 
personal experience of the immense use 
which was made of them. He understood 
that last year upwards of 100,000 persons 
went down by rail alone to enjoy them, 
and nearly as many more by vans, carts, 
gigs, and other conveyances. He had 
spent many summer evenings in those 
forests, and could only say that he had 
never seen any spectacle that had given 
him greater satisfaction than the thou- 
sands upon thousands of pallid, over-worked 
mechanics, with their wives and families, 
enjoying themselves among these beautiful 
glades. On Sundays, especially, there 
used to be tens of thousands diverting 
themselves, some quietly, some noisily, but 
all happily and harmlessly, and inhaling 
health to body and soul. But all this was 
now rapidly coming to a close. These 
lovely forests had by ill-luck fallen into the 
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hands of red-tapists of the deepest die. 
At the very time when they were spend- 


ing hundreds of thousands of pounds to | 


form and maintain parks for the people, 
at that very time the authorities, whoever 
they might be, had chosen to sell the 
Crown rights over these natural parks, the 
delight and comfort of hundreds of thou- 
sands of Londoners, and which cost nothing 
whatever for their maintenance. There 
might be some shadow of excuse if they 
had sold those rights for an important con- 
sideration. But the fact was that the 
Crown rights over Wanstead Forest—the 
loveliest part and the nearest to town— 
were actually sold for less than £3,000 to 
the Earl of Mornington. For that wretched 
pittance the Commissioners had for ever 
deprived the public of as delightful a 
part as could be found. He had visited 
Wanstead Forest the other day, and was 
filled with indignation to find the trees cut 
down, the ground ploughed up, and great 
palings erected to keep the public off from 
what they had lately possessed and so 
highly valued. He trusted the right hon. 


Gentleman would put a stop to what he con- 
sidered one of the stupidest of the stupidi- 
ties that had been done in the present day. 


Afterwards— 

Mr. T. S. DUNCOMBE asked the Se- 
cretary to the Treasury on what principle 
the Woods and Forests having taken 1,873 
acres of the King’s Woods of the late 
Forest of Hainault, in full satisfaction of 
all Her Majesty’s rights over the said 
King’s Woods, now claim a further portion 
of the residue of the King’s Woods that 
the Crown gave up for the benefit of the 
Commoners ; and also on what grounds 
they included in the Bill, which they pro- 
mised the Commoners of Chigwell and Lam- 
bourn to bring in for the division of the part 
of the King’s Woods so given up by the 
Crown, the manorial wastes of Chigwell and 
Lambourn, and this without the consent of 
the Commoners of Chigwell and Lambourn? 

Mr. LAING said, it devolved on him, 
and not upon the First Commissioner of 
Works, to reply to the two questions put 
respecting these forests, because they were 
not public parks but private portions of the 
hereditary estates of the Crown. If they 
were public parks, he admitted that in 
many respects it would be desirable to pre- 
serve them for the purpose of affording re- 
creation to the public. But being private 
property, very different considerations su- 
pervened. Those grounds were to all in- 
tents and purposes the property of the 
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Crown. That being so, it was the duty 
of the Commissioners of Woods and Forests 
to manage those estates for the benefit of 
the property, as might be the case with any 
other private property. As regarded the 
last question relating to the division of the 
forest of Hainault, it was partly a ques- 
tion of the rights of private property. The 
rights of the Crown were of two sorts. 
The Crown had a right of soil and a right 
of forest over a large portion of the forest 
known by the name of the King’s woods, 
and the Crown was proprietor of certain 
enclosed land in the adjoining parishes, 
possessing the ordinary rights of common 
over the unenclosed land in the neighbour- 
hood. Some time ago an arrangement 
was come to by which the right of soil and 
of forest in the King’s-wood was com- 
muted into a specific grant of upwards of 
1,800 acres; but it was duly recited in the 
Act that the rights of common of the Crown 
were not in any way aifected. In 1851 
another Act was passed for apportioning a 
large mass of common land, in which the 
Crown obtained a certain interest as one 
of the landowners in the district. The 
Commissioner appointed under that Act 
made a certain award ; but an appeal from 
his decision, raising the question of the 
legal right of private individuals, was now 
pending in the Court of Common Pleas. 
The case of Epping Forest was somewhat 
different. The Crown had no right there 
over the soil, but simply a right of forest. 
That right was for a long time quite un- 
productive, and the Commissioners of 
Woods thought it their duty to make it 
profitable for the estate of the Crown by 
selling it to the adjoining proprietors. 
They were doing nothing themselves to en- 
close any portion of the forest, but by the 
sale of the right of forest they had indi- 
rectly put the adjoining proprietors in a 
position to obtain enclosures, which might 
not otherwise have been available. He 
admitted, however, that it was highly de- 
sirable that some portion of the district 
should be preserved for the use of the pub- 
lic, and, although he saw considerable dif- 
ficulties in the way, he should be happy to 
communicate with the Commissioners for 
the purpose of ascertaining whether, con- 
sistently with the rights of the Crown, a 
satisfactory arrangement could not be made. 


DISTURBANCES IN SYRIA.—QUESTION. 


Mr. H. B. SHERIDAN said, he rose to 
ask the Secretary of State for Foreign’ 
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Affairs, Whether, with reference to the 
interference of the Great Powers in Syria, 
it is the intention of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to limit the aid rendered by Eng- 
land to the appearance of a Naval Squad- 
ron off the coast? And, whether or not, 
in the event of the horrible massacres be- 
ing continued and the troubles in Syria 
extending to fresh places, is the intention 
of Her Majesty’s Government to send aid 
in troops, or to permit France to obtain 
all the honour and credit which must re- 
sult from an active military support of the 
Christians against the terrible proceedings 
of the Mahomedans ? 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: With regard 
to the question put to me by my hon. 
Friend, who has asked whether we have 
limited our operations to the mere appear- 
ance of a naval force on the coast of Syria, 
I have to reply that we have not so limited 
our interference; but that our naval squad- 
ron will do all in their power to prevent 
the massacres, and, if they are not other- 
wise able to do so, the Admiral is instruct- 
ed to land the marines, in order to prevent 
a recurrence of the scenes that have lately 
been witnessed. It has been communicated 
to me by the Turkish Ambassador, that 
there are accounts from Fuad Pasha that 
nearly 400 persons have been arrested for 
taking part in the recent outrages ; that 
extraordinary tribunals have been -estab- 
lished ; that several of those persons have 
been condemned ; and that, if found guilty 
of taking a part in the massacres, they will 
be immediately executed. He informed me 
likewise that Fuad Pasha states that all 
the well-disposed people in Damascus have 
assisted the Government in arresting those 
who had participated in the outrages, and 
that the troops of the Sultan have behaved 
with the greatest loyalty. No doubt, when 
the representatives of the various Powers 
met at Paris, it was their opinion, and that 
of Her Majesty’s Government, that there 
was considerable reason to fear, from the 
misconduct of the Turkish troops, and those 
who commanded them, that the cause of 
order would find faint and uncertain sup- 
port from those troops. It was therefore 
thought necessary to agree that a body of 
French troops should be sent to support 
the {authority of the Sultan, to prevent 
bloodshed, and restore tranquillity. But it 
was thought far better, in the first instance, 
that one Power should take charge of the 
movement of the troops. If it became 
afterwards necessary to’sendj‘an additional 
number of troops, according to the protocol 
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| laid on the table, it would then be for the 
Powers to consider which of those Powers 
should furnish the additional troops, and of 
course Her Majesty’s Government will have 
to give their opinion on that subject, and, 
if necessary, will take a part in the opera. 
tions. I trust, however, that no such ne. 
cessity will arise. I am inclined to be- 
lieve, from the vigorous measures that 
Fuad Pasha is taking, that although mur- 
ders are still going on in the country, and 
although the unfortunate Christians are 
afraid to return to their homes, the state 
of things will very soon be much better, 
and that the forees of Turkey and France 
will restore tranquillity and order to that 
country. If that be the case, instead of 
an additional number of troops being re- 
quired, the Government of France will be 
enabled to recall the troops they have sent, 
We wish that this operation may be a speedy 
one, and that we shall soon hear that order 
has been restored and that these horrible 
massacres have ceased. Of course, the 
general restoration of order is a matter of 
the first importance, and we shall then 
have to consider what measures should be 
adopted to prevent a repetition of these 
outrages. 


IRISH BUSINESS.—OBSERVATIONS, 


Mr. VINCENT SCULLY said, Sir, I 
gave notice yesterday, that I should on this 
evening call attention to the conduct of Irish 
business, and also ask some questions re- 
lating to the Poor Law Department in Ire- 
land. The mode in which Irish business has 
been conducted, both in and out of this 
House, is a subject too large and important 
to admit of having full justice done to it, 
without transgressing the bounds of that 
privilege still enjoyed by independent Mem- 
bers, upon the usual Motion to adjourn 
from this Day until Monday. This privi- 
lege is naturally disrelished by Ministers, 
who would willingly narrow its legitimate 
limits, because under existing arrangements 
it supplies almost the only opportunity for 
directing attention to special subjects. In 
my observations upon the conduct of Irish 
affairs, I shall be as brief as practicable, 
and will avoid every expression at all irri- 
tating to any Member, whether in or out 
of office, What are the Irish measures 
which have either been presented to Parlia- 
ment, or are likely to become law during 
the present Session? Of the latter class 
there are only the Irish Land Bills, which 
are useless—perhaps harmless—abortions; 
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and the Maynooth College Bill, which will 
simply abstract some funds from educating 
the poor students, in order to keep the 
roof over their heads, thus “‘ robbing Peter 
to pay Paul.” The other Government 
measures for Ireland were the Reform Bill, 
which was withdrawn; the Irish Prisons 
Bill, also withdrawn ; the Births, Deaths 
and Marriages Bill, likewise abandoned. 
A Poor Law Bill, afterwards converted into 
a mere Continuance Bill, with two valuable 
clauses introduced by independent Mem- 
bers in this House, but struck out this 
very evening in ‘‘ another place.” There 
are on our paper for this night two Coercion 
Bills for Ireland, the one called ‘‘ Peace 
Preservation Bill,” and the other “‘ Party 
Emblems Bill.” We are to have no Volun- 
teers for Ireland, though myriads of men 
have been enrolled in England and Scot- 
land ; no coast defences for Ireland, though 
millions of pounds are to be expended on 
them in England; and no effectual step 
towards remedying the atrocious injustice 
of English and Scotch deportation of Irish 
paupers, beyond the appointment of a 
Select Committee, whose Chairman is also 
President of the English Poor Law Board. 
The grave question which now most inter- 
ests Ireland is, whether.a mixed system of 
National education shall continue to pre- 
vail there, or separate aid be supplied for 
the schools of each religious denomination. 
That most urgent of all subjects has been 
thrown over and postponed, notwithstand- 
ing repeated remonstrances from the Ca- 
tholic Prelates of Ireland, and from others 
whose position ought to entitle them to 
some attention. In November last I wrote 
to the Chief Secretary for Ireland, and 
also applied to him early this Session, but 
could extract no reply or information, be- 
yond an intimation that the proper time 
to explain the views of Government would 
not arrive until the Estimates for National 
Edueation should be submitted to Parlia- 
ment. It is now near the middle of August, 
but no Irish Estimates have been brought 
forward ; and it will not be until after 
“Partridge Day” that a thin and im- 
patient House will be invited to discuss 
this perplexing question. It is, therefore, 
manifest that any settlement of it must 
necessarily lie over until next Session. The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland is all bland 
civility, which invites corresponding cour- 
tesy. Accordingly, I handed to him yes- 
terday morning a copy of my intended 
notice for this night, and he received it 
With that distinguished swaviter in modo, 
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which often accompanies the fortiter in re 
I have no means of actual knowledge, but 
ean easily conceive that, on receiving my 
notice for this evening, the right hon. 
Gentleman at once directed the prepara- 
tion of a counter notice, in the form of the 
usual Government circular, to Members 
occupying seats on this side of the House. 
That circular I got this morning in an 
open envelope, and it is, therefore, no 
secret, nor its production any breach of 
confidence. These are its precise terms :— 

“Certain Division—Your attendance is earn- 
estly and particularly requested in the House of 
Commons on Friday, August the 10th, at the 
evening sitting, on the Peace Preservation (Ire- 
land) Bill, second reading.” 


That was the vigorous response which I 
received in reply to my present notice. 
I have now endeavoured to present briefly 
a faithful outline of the mode in which 
Irish business has been conducted in Par- 
liament during this Session. For any short- 
comings, I do not altogether blame the 
Irish portion of the Administration, as it 
is probable English matters interfered, re- 
garding which English Members may have 
their own grounds for complaint. But, what 
has been the conduct of Irish affairs out of 
Parliament, and in Ireland itself? That 
country is governed by an English Lord- 
Lieutenant, through English Commission- 
ers, and heads of departments, constituting 
a system of foreign bureaucracy, which 
deserves the old title—‘‘ The English Gar- 
rison in Ireland.”’ In addition to the Chief 
Governor of Ireland, we have a Chief Se- 
eretary for Ireland, an Under-Secretary for 
Ireland, the Commander of the Forces in 
Ireland, the Commanding Officers of Ar- 
tillery and of Engineers in Ireland, the 
Inspector -Generals of Irish Militia and 
Irish Hospitals, the Chairman of the Board 
for inspecting Irish Prisons, the Chief and 
three others out of the five Commissioners 
of Poor Laws in Ireland, the Chief Officers 
of Income Tax, Excise, Customs, Fost 
Office, and other departments in Ireland, 
who are not natives of that country. The 
Protestant Archbishop of Dublin— who, 
with the Commander of the Forces and the 
Lord Chancellor, usually govern Ireland 
during any temporary absence of the Lord 
Lieutenant—is also an Englishman. It 
would occupy much time to expose fully all 
the practical evils, arising from a system 
of functionarism, presided over by persons 
whose natural ties and interests do not 
identify them with the governed country. 
Some of those mischiefs may be collected 
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from a description given by a philosophic 
traveller, of the bad effects of the bureau- 
cratic system in Continental countries. In 
his Observations on Europe, Mr. Laing 
(father of our present Secretary to the 
Treasury) says— 

“In all countries of Germany, occupied by the 
French, the established functionaries, in every dis- 
trict and department of public affairs, became the 
willing instruments in the hands of the French, 
of the most grievous exactions, contributions and 
oppressions ; which without their assistance and 
organization, could not have been carried into 
effect by the French Commissioners. The chiefs 
only of a few departments had to be removed, or 
rather to act under a French functionary; but 
almost all the machinery of functionarism re- 
mained. Every man sticking to office, and quite 
as effective for the enemy as he had been for the 
sovereign of his country.” 


It is notorious in Ireland that the smallest 
official there has more real weight with the 
local government of that country than the 
united influence of all its independent Re- 
presentatives, not one of whom is ever con- 
sulted about its affairs, or as to any in- 
tended measures. Indeed, all Bills which 
concern Ireland are invariably preserved as 
profound state secrets from Irish Members, 
and the first intimation that we ever re- 
ceive respecting them is the ordinary print- 
ed notice on the papers of this House. 
The Lord Lieutenant is a sort of roi fai- 
neant, with a mock regal court in Dublin, 
where he gives pleasant banquets and par- 
ties, at which the several officials with their 
families dine, dance, and make merry to- 
gether, as well as at their own habitations; 
thus becoming a family party, which, in 
effect, governs the whole country, and ar- 
ranges all its public affairs and appoint- 
ments. Should the official conduct of any 
amoung that compact coterie happen to be 
impugned in this House, they have their 
Chief Secretary here to defend it, however 
culpable, as was recently exemplified in the 
case of the Rev. Mr. Fox, whom the Irish 
Poor Law Commissioners dismissed so un- 
justly from his office of chaplain to the 
South Dublin Union. A main objection to 
Austrian rule in Lombardy was the exclu- 
sive employment of Germans in its civil 
and military affairs. For my own part I 
should not in the least object to a large 
English element amongst officials in Ire- 
land, were there any reciprocity observed 
by a due infusion of Irishmen into Impe- 
rial offices and counsels. But I do protest 
against the present one-sided arrangements. 
It is, perhaps, useless to reiterate any soli- 
tary protest, that although the so-called 
Mr. Vincent Scully 
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Act of Catholic Emancipation was passed 
more than thirty years since, not one Roman 
Catholic has ever been admitted into the 
Cabinet of the Empire. From the present 
Ministry all native-born Irishmen are also 
rigorously excluded, though some subordi- 
nate situations are occupied by Irishmen, 
who have been already described as out- 
side passengers upon the political omnibus 
of the noble Lord. Two of those infe. 
rior offices are filled by noblemen of great 
consideration in Ireland, who represent 
the counties of Kerry and Wicklow (Lord 
Castlerosse and Lord Proby). A third 
office is occupied by the Member for the 
county Louth (Mr. C. Fortescue), heir pre- 
sumptive to a peerage, and known amongst 
Englishmen through his Oxford career, 
The Attorney General for Ireland is ne- 
cessarily an Irish barrister, my right hon, 
Colleague for the county of Cork, whose 
abilities well qualify him for the office, 
There is also an Irish Lord of the Trea 
sury, which inferior post was refused by 
two Irish Members, and afterwards accept- 
ed by a gentleman of large position in his 
own district, the hon. Member for Clon- 
mel (Mr. Bagwell). Now I do not suggest 
that fitter gentlemen could have been se 
lected for Government appointments, but 
I do assert that, in their subordinate po 
sitions, they are utterly powerless to in- 
fluence the counsels of the Ministry, or 
urge their own views as to public affairs in 
the manner they might desire. That they 
were really anxious to benefit their own 
country, and proeure useful measures for 
it, by accepting office under the present 
Governmen., appears from some of their 
addresses upon that occasion. The hon. 
Member for Clonmel, in his election ad- 
dress of June, 1859, stated, no doubt 
most sincerely, that— 


“‘ Having accepted office in a Government com- 
posed of all sections of the great Liberal party, 
I trust by unremitting attention to imperial and 
local interests, to prove that, by joining the most 
advanced Ministry that has ever ruled in this 
country, I have neither surrendered my princi- 
ples nor relaxed my endeavours to procure useful 
measures for Ireland.” 


With equal sincerity the present Attorney 
General for Ireland, in June, 1859, ad- 
dressed the electors of Cork county im 
those terms :— 


“The Government under which I have accepted 
office is composed of the most Liberal statesmen, 
chosen from all sections of the great Liberal ’ 
and is especially a Government of progress. 
the benefits of that progress, I believe that Ireland 
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will largely participate ; and that the new Govern- 
ment will seriously and promptly address itself to 
the remedy of grievances long felt, often admitted, 
and too long left unredressed. You will find that 
in office I will endeavour, honestly, to carry out 
those views, which I have uniformly advocated 
when I was unconnected with, or in opposition to, 
preceding Governments.” 

We may reasonably conclude that those 
hon. and right hon. Gentlemen are even 
more distressed and disappointed than our- 
selves at the supineness of their English 
colleagues, who have not merely left all old 
grievances wholly unredressed, but have so 
conducted affairs as to lose all political in- 
fluence in Ireland, and to injure seriously 
“the great Liberal party”’ by alienating 
from it many of its Irish Members. And 
here I wish to address myself especially to 
English Liberals, who should clearly under- 
stand that a defection of fifty Irish Liberals 
to the opposite ranks will in effect cause a 
difference of 100 votes, which can only be 
compensated by corresponding accessions 
in England or Scotland. Formerly some 
seventy-five of the Irish Members, consti- 
tuting five-sevenths of their entire body, 
used to occupy seats upon the Liberal side 
of the House. That state of things is at 


present reversed, there being now perhaps 


about seventy-five on the Tory, and hardly 
thirty on the Liberal benches. Some of 
those thirty Members retain their posi- 
tions with difficulty, and probably against 
the wishes of their constituents, but being 
Liberals of long standing, and not mere 
mushroom Liberals of yesterday, it is re- 
pugnant to their political feelings to cross 
over to the Tory side of the House. They 
may, however, have to do so soon, or to 
leave the House altogether, should Irish 
remonstrances remain uuregarded, and ad- 
mitted grievances be left unredressed. 
Even now there are but few who have 
faithfully adhered to the Liberal side, and 
the last ‘* rose of summer ” may ere long 
be ‘left blooming alone”’ on these seats. 
Under these circumstances, and even in an 
English aspect, every reasovable means 
should be adopted to revive and restore the 
Irish Liberal party, instead of alienating 
its members still further, as would seem to 
have been wantonly done at a Ministerial 
meeting in Downing Street, on Monday 
last. Being no supporter of the present 
Government, I did not go to that meeting, 
ut we have all heard various versions of 
what occurred there, and that in conse- 
quence of some ill-timed expressions of the 
noble Lord (Lord Palmerston), no fewer 
than twelve staunch Liberals, representing 
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Trish constituencies, deliberately abstained 
that evening from recording their votes in 
favour of the proposed reduction of duty 
upon foreign paper. Not having attended 
the meeting in Downing Street, I expe- 
rienced no personal slight, and felt at li- 
berty to vote for the reduction of duty, on 
the obvious grounds that such reduction 
formed a part of the Commercial Treaty 
with France, which I had already support- 
ed; that the opposition to it was a mere 
set against the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, to which I ought not to lend myself; 
and also because I felt that the vote would 
give me a stronger hold upon English Li- 
berals, as well as upon the Government 
itself, in any remonstrance I might after- 
wards make with regard to Irish matters. 
I will now take the liberty to suggest to 
the noble Lord (Viscount Palmerston) that 
he should profit from his recent experience, 
and not again venture to— 
“ Cast off his friends, as a huntsman his pack ; 
Assured, when he likes, he can whistle them 
back.” 
For, it may happen, that the more the 
noble Lord shall whistle, the less they will 
feel inclined to return ; and that when he 
may desire to recall his departed “ spirits 
from the vasty deep”’ of Toryism, they will 
disregard his invocations. It is possible, 
however, that he may feel personally indif- 
ferent to these consequences, because he 
can safely calculate to be the political 
‘* Vicar of Bray,’’ in any conceivable com- 
plication of circumstances, or form of ad- 
ministration, But it is manifest the proper 
conduct of Irish business vitally affects 
the Liberals of England, as well as the Li- 
berals of Ireland. I have submitted these 
remarks in the most temperate, and almost 
subdued language, though not in any terms 
of ‘* puling complaint,”’—to borrow an 
expression used this evening by the noble 
Lord. They are offered in a spirit neither 
hostile nor friendly towards the Govern- 
ment, but from a simple desire that some 
remedy shall be devised for the existing 
evils, by those who have the power to apply 
it. Any which I might suggest, may not 
be accepted in good part, and, perhaps, 
were I to point out the right course, that 
might only be a reason for taking the 
wrong one. But, I venture once more to 
warn English Liberals that, unless some 
effectual remedy is applied during the tem- 
pus penitentie afforded by the approaching 
recess, they will probably find that early 
next Session a strong Tory Government 
will be permanently located in office. 
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shall now conclude by asking the Chief Se- 
eretary for Ireland, whether the Rev. Mr. 
Fox is actually reinstated as chaplain of 
the South Dublin Union ; and is it intend- 
ed, on the part of the Government, to in- 
fuse a due proportion of Irish and of Ca- 
tholic elements into the constitution of the 
Irish Poor Law Board, which now consists 
of five Commissioners, of whom not one 
is a Catholic, and only one an Irishman ? 


Motion agreed to. 
House at rising to adjourn till Monday 
next. 


PEACE PRESERVATION (IRELAND) 
ACT (1856) AMENDMENT BILL. 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. CARDWELL moved the second 
reading of this Bill. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

Mr. BLAKE said, he would propose 
that the Bill should be read a second time 
on that day three months. He submitted 
that no grounds existed for asking for the 
strong repressive powers which this mea- 
sure would confer on the Government. 
They had the evidence of the Prime Minis- 
ter himself, and of the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, that the people of Ireland were 
well affected. He admitted there had been 
times in Ireland when, owing to misgo- 
vernment, it was necessary that the Execu- 
tive should be armed with stringent re- 
pressive powers ; but, although the mis- 
government still remained, the diminution 
of crime and the absence of outrage ren- 
dered quite unjustifiable the proposal to 
renew the obnoxious Act of 1856. In 
short, there was no country in Europe in 
which the records of crime were so small 
as in Ireland, and in support of the state- 
ment he referred to the addresses delivered 
in various counties by the Judges of assize 
during the late circuits in Ireland. He 
quoted the addresses of the Judges to the 
Grand Juries in Monaghan, Roscommon, 
Clare, Meath, Limerick, Wexford, King’s 
County, Westmeath, Down, Wicklow, 
Leitrim, and Waterford. In all those 
places the Judges congratulated the Grand 
Juries on the lightness of the calendars. 
Under these circumstances, it was a strange 
proceeding on the part of the Government 
to ask for repressive powers from Parlia- 
ment. 

Mr. Vincent Scully 





Mr. MAGUIRE seconded the Amend. 
ment. 

Notice taken that Forty Members were 
not present: House counted; and Forty 
Members being present, 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘now,’ and at the end of the Ques. 
tion to add the words ‘ upon this day three 
months.’ ” 

Question proposed, “That the word 
‘now ’ stand part of the Question.” 

Mr. BLAKE submitted that it was im. 
politic on the part of the Government to 
press this measure, because by doing go 
they would give the people of Ireland ip 
understand that they had no claim upon 
their affection, and could not trust them, 

CotoneL FRENCH said, he wished to 
ask why the Bill was brought forward, 
because, as far as his information went, 
there was no necessity whatever for it, In 
every county in Ireland the Judges had 
congratulated the Grand Juries on the ab 
sence of crime and the great contentment of 
the people, and he was, therefore, astonish 
ed at a measure which, as far as Ireland was 
concerned, suspended the British Constitu. 
tion. Moreover, the Act itself was totally 
unintelligible. It vested powers in the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland of a most objection. 
able character. Not only had he the power 
of transferring forces—police and military 
—from one place to another, whenever in 
his judgment he deemed the peace to be in 
danger of being disturbed ; but he had the 
power also of levying a tax for their main- 
tenance. He also had the power of or- 
dering any person suspected of possessing 
arms to be searched, and likewise the 
power of ordering prisoners to be moved 
from any one part of the country to an- 
other. Now, was that the case in any 
other part of the United Kingdom? For 
these reasons he should support the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. LONGFIELD denied that the 
Peace Preservation Act had anything to 
do with the pacification of the country, and 
the prevention, detection, or punishment of 
crime. It was often a mere excuse for 
laziness on the part of those whose duty it 
was to enforce the general law. Wherever 
the ordinary powers of the law had been 
put into force, they had been found quite 
effectual. Within the last few years there 
had been in England crimes of greater 
magnitude than in the sister country, such 
as the Chartist riots, the insurrection at 
Monmouth, Thom at Canterbury, and the 
Stockport riots. He repeated that this 
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measure operated only as an excuse for 
apathy and negligence on the part of the 
authorities. For an offence which in Eng- 
land would only give rise to the interfe- 
rence of the ordinary authorities, all Ire- 
land was degraded in the eyes of civilized 
nations by an Act which, from long expe- 
rience, he believed to be utterly useless 
and inefficient. Believing that no case had 
been made out for this exceptional and de- 
grading legislation, and that in point of 
number, magnitude, and atrocity, crimes 
in England had, within a given period, 
exceeded those in Ireland, he should also 
support the Amendment. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, he hoped that 
it would not be considered an insult to the 
people of Ireland that he should propose to 
continue for a limited period an Act which 
experience had shown to be productive of 
good effects. He gladly recognized the 
fact of the satisfactory state of Ireland in 
respect of crime ; but he could not under- 
stand why the continuance of these powers 
should be construed into an impeachment 
of the people of that country. While he 
admitted with great pleasure the satisfac- 
tory state of Ireland in that respect, he 
could not overlook the fact that there were 


circumstances occasionally occurring in Ire- 
land which did not occur in this island— 
circumstances which it was the duty of the 
Government to guard against in the inter- 
est of the peaceable and well-disposed por- 


tion of the community. They had all 
heard of recent occurrences, into which he 
would not then enter, and he had received 
information that ‘‘ there was a sham fight, 
at which 500 or 600 persons were present, 
with an immense quantity of arms.’’ That 
was contained in a Report from a Govern- 
ment officer, dated August 4, 1860. [Mr. 
Burr: Where was that?] At Scarvagh. 
The Bill which he asked the House to ac- 
cept contained only two powers—one to 
enable the Government to take away arms 
in proclaimed districts ; and the other to 
impose the expense of an additional police 
upon the proclaimed district. He thought 
there was nothing unreasonable or unjust 
in either proposition, but that both powers 
were essentially for the interest of Ireland, 
as tending to insure the maintenance of 
peace and tranquillity. It was said that 
the powers of the ordinary law were ample; 
and that might be if the object in view was 
only to punish crime ; whereas the powers 
of the Bill he proposed were intended and 
calculated rather to prevent crime. What 
had been the state of the town of Belfast in 
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1857 ? There were continuous riots, which 
were not put an end to by either pole or 
military, but by the simple proclamation of 
the town. He repeated that the Continu- 
ance Bill before the House could not be 
regarded as an insult to the people of Ire- 
land, but as a protection for the peaceful 
and quiet inhabitants. It was said, too, 
that the police had no influence on the re- 
pression of crime ; but what had been the 
ease in King’s County? At the Summer 
Assizes of 1858, it was determined to 
withdraw the additional constabulary. In 
1859, there were no less than forty-three 
serious outrages ; and in December, 1859, 
the magistrates applied for additional po- 
lice. The Chief Justice, in the present 
year, noticed the heavy nature of the calen- 
dar, but congratulated the county upon an 
increased activity on the part of the police, 
and, consequently, greater success in the 
detection of crime. The principle of the 
Bill was, first, that a district should be 
held responsible for any extraordinary 
amount of crime committed within it; and 
next, when large numbers of persons pos- 
sessed arms which it was likely they would 
use to the injury of themselves or others; 
then there was a power not of punishment, 
but of prevention. It was only desired to 
continue the provisions of the present Act 
for a limited period, and that there was no 
wish on the part of the Government to en- 
force those powers unnecessarily was evi- 
dent from the fact that at present there 
was not a single constable charged upon 
any district in Ireland. He hoped, there- 
fore, the House would assent to the second 
reading of the Bill, which the Government 
had felt it their duty to introduce to meet 
any occasional outbreaks. 

Mr. M‘MAHON observed, that the sin- 
cerity of the right hon. Gentleman would 
be tested by one question. Had Scarvagh 
been proclaimed ? 

Mr. CARDWELL aaid, that Scarvagh 
was situate on the borders of Down and 
Armagh, and the whole of the latter county 
was under proclamation. 

Mr. M‘MAHON said, he would then 
further ask, whether it was intended to 
take away arms from the people in the 
North of Ireland? He did not believe it, 
for the Protestants had never been deprived 
of their arms. This Bill, which had been 
renewed from time to time, was originally 
that Crime and Outrage Act of 1847 which, 
like the Coercion Act of 1841, was passed 
to meet anticipated disturbances. But 
now there was no such state of things, and 
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he could not see what necessity there was | renew an Act, the preamble of which se 
for this Bill. The right hon. Gentleman | forth that it was necessary because, 


had referred to the King’s County ; but 
the reason why crime had diminished there 
was not the proclamation, but the greater 
attention which the police had paid to their 
duties. The disturbances at Belfast in 
1857 were traceable to the fact that the 
police of that town were appointed by the 
corporation, and were all connected with 
the Orange body. The Bill was distaste- 
ful and unnecessary. The argument that 
it was intended to prevent crime was the 
old argument which was employed to stifle 
liberty everywhere. The true principle to 
go upon in regard to Ireland was, to allow 
to the people their common and ordinary 
rights, and when they abused those rights 
then to punish them. But let them not, 
on the pretence of preventing crime, cast 
a slur upon four or five millions of people, 
and make it a misdemeanour for any man 
to carry a gun or pistol in any district which 
the Lord Lieutenant may have proclaimed. 
He trusted that the Government would 
reconsider the whole matter, and satisfy 
themselves that there was really no neces- 
sity for a renewal of tke Act. 

Mr. BUTT said, that when he heard 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary for 
Ireland declare that Ireland was a peace- 
able country, and that this measure was 
taken as a matter of precaution, he thought 
the right hon. Gentleman would have also 
said that it was the intention of the Secre- 
tary for the Home Department to have in- 
troduced so admirable and excellent a Bill 
into England. If that were not done, he 
(Mr. Butt) asked the right hon. Gentle- 
man what had he said to justify his ex- 
ceptional legislation for Ireland? He 
(Mr. Butt) could term this measure nothing 
but a coercion Act. It belonged to that 
code of legislation which a great Irishman 
in that House had stigmatized as ‘* Al- 
gerine.”” The whole purport of the Act 
was, that no Irishman should be entitled to 
have a gun in his House unless he ob- 
tained the permission of the Lord Lieute- 
nant. The only justification offered for 
this Bill was the fact that 700 or 800 per- 
sons assembled at a place in the county 
Down, and had a sham fight, but which 
was followed by no breach of the peace. 
He asked was there ever heard such a jus- 
tification for such an Act? Assize after 
assize in Ireland, the Judges congratulated 
the people on the diminution of crime, and 
it was under such circumstances that the 
right hon. Gentleman asked the House to 

Mr. M‘ Mahon 





‘‘erime and outrage are generally preyg. 
lent in Ireland.”” Measures such as that 
before the House were mischievous to the 
peace of Ireland, unless some strong neces. 
sity was shown for it. Unhappily, there 
was a tendency in Ireland, fostered 

misgovernment, to throw everything upon 
the Government and to do nothing for 
themselves. It was a tendency which mp. 
happily prevailed through many depart. 
ments of Irish business, and therefore, the 
moment they told a magistrate of a county 
that when an outraged occurred, instead of 
exerting the powers of common law, he 
had nothing to do but to call for measures 
of coercion, he (Mr. Butt) said it was 4 
premium upon that tendency which of all 
others it was their duty to discourage. It 
appeared from a return of the number of 
counties in Ireland that had been pro 
claimed that nearly every one had at one 
time or other been subjected to that indig- 
nity ; and in a large proportion of cases 
the reason assigned for the step was of the 
most frivolous kind. It was an accusation 
against the Austrian Government in Italy 
that a native was liable to punishment who 
had arms in his house without the licence 
of the Government ; yet that was the sys- 
tem which it was proposed to revive in 
Ireland. This measure was proposed in 
1848, renewed in 1852, again in 1856, 
and now in 1860 it was again proposed to 
renew it for two years more. No one 
could doubt that in 1862 the Chief Seere- 
tary for Ireland of the day would again 
come down and propose that the Bill should 
be, as a matter of course, renewed again. 
He asked English as well as Irish Members 
—Protestants as well as Roman Catholies 
—whether any justification had been shown 
for continuing this Algerine measure in 4 
time of profound tranquillity? He would 
make the Chief Secretary for Ireland a 
proposal which must be admitted to bes 
reasonable one. If the Government would 
limit the operation of the Bill to a few 
months, and let it expire on the Ist of 
May next, so that the House would have 
an opportunity of discussing the Bill in the 
month of April, and not in the month of 
August, he would not object to the re-en- 
actment of the Bill. The right hon, Gen- 
tleman had attempted to justify this Bill 
in consequence of a sham fight. But what 
was a Government worth if it could not 
prevent a few hundred men from having & 


sham fight in Ireland? The sooner those 
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who made this admission gave up the Irish 
Government the better. In 1846a similar 
Act broke up the strongest Government 
this country had seen for many years. 
Lord J. Russell, who then came in, pro- 

sed an Arms Act, which was to expire on 
the Ist of May, but at the close of the Ses- 
sion he was obliged to give up that measure. 
He called upon the House to declare that 
the day was gone by when Coercion Acts 
were required for Ireland. 

Mr. DEASY said, he could not con- 
gratulate his hon. and learned Friend on 
the consistency of his speech, because, 
after speaking of this as an Algerine Act, 
measure of coercion, an insult to Ireland, 
and a suspension of the Constitution, his 
hon. and learned Friend ended by propos- 
ing that this measure, introduced, as he 
said, without any justification or reason, 
should be enacted for the whole of the en- 
suing winter. When the hon. and learned 
Member read to the House a portion of a 
return, he scarcely acted quite fairly to a 
preceding Government: for he omitted 
the fact that the proclamations had been 
withdrawn. 

Mz. BUTT: I beg pardon ; they have 
not been withdrawn. 

Mr. DEASY said, many of the pro- 
clamations had been withdrawn. The pro- 
clamation, for instance, with regard to Cork 
was withdrawn in 1851. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Mallow (Mr. Longfield) had com- 
plained of the inefficiency of the local and 
stipendiary magistrates in Ireland. He dif- 
fered with the hon. Gentleman on that point, 
and thought his remark moat unjust to the 
Magistracy of Ireland. The hon. Member for 
Wexford (Mr. M‘*Mahon) had stated that if 
there were as efficient a police force in Ire- 
land as in England, all crime and outrage 
would be detected and prevented. He 
(Mr. Deasy) held in his hand a resolution 
assed at a meeting of the magistrates of 

ipperary, presided over by Lord Ha- 
warden, declaring that the present tran- 
quillity of the country was owing to the 
efliciency of the police. He believed the 
Irish constabulary to be as efficient in the 
detection of crime as any men could be. 
The Bill had excited displays of feeling 
not warranted by its provisions, or by the 
circumstances under which it was intro- 
duced. In 1846, when the Peel Govern- 
ment was displaced, there was, in conse- 
quence, a cessation of the provisions which 
ad previously existed restricting the use 
of fire-arms. But, in 1848, the Whig Go- 
Yernment, which had succeeded to power, 
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introduced a Bill reimposing the restric- 
tions; and they had been continued by 
every successive Government from that 
time to the present. Speaking on his 
official responsibility, he believed that the 
rejection of the present Bill would be at- 
tended with mischievous consequences, and 
that the security of life and property during 
the coming winter might be seriously endan- 
gered if the House were to refuse to the ex- 
isting Government those powers which Par- 
liament had conceded to successive adminis- 
trations and which had never been abused. 
Nothing was further from his intentions 
than to appeal to religious prejudices, but 
there were two grounds upon which the 
Government had a right to ask for a con- 
tinuance of the Act of 1856—first, the un- 
fortunate excitement which at present pre- 
vailed in the north; and, secondly, the 
existence of the Ribbon confederacy in 
many districts of Ireland. The Ribbon 
confederacy was gradually being suppress- 
ed, but if the House rejected the present 
Bill it would spring up again with renewed 
vigour. King’s County and Westmeath 
might be mentioned as districts where 
Ribbonism existed. What was the state 
{le recently re- 
ceived a report, stating that an assemblage 
of Roman Catholics, armed, had created 
terror among the Protestants, and had pro- 
duced a counter assemblage of armed Pro- 
testants in the neighbourhood of Armagh. 
Was that a state of things which, particu- 
larly in the present condition of Ireland, 
ought to be allowed to continue? Without 
the powers now sought the Government 
would be unable to put a stop to it, and 
therefore he hoped the House would read 
the Bill a second time. 

Mr. MAGUIRE said, that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had defended the un- 
paid magistracy, the stipendiary magis- 
trates, and the police—a proof that the 
ordinary law was sufficient for the repres- 
sion of crime. Every Judge in every 
assize town concurred in stating that the 
country was unusually free from crime. 
Where then was the justification for the 
Bill? It was said certain things might 
happen next winter; but there was nothing 
in the present state of the country to ren- 
der such occurrences probable. If the 
right hon. Gentleman and the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had been out of office, 
they would have opposed the Bill vehe- 
mently, [Mr. Dgasy: I supported the Bill 
of Lord Derby’s Government.] He must 
coniend that the facts cited by the right 


of things in the north ? 
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hon. Gentleman (Mr. Cardwell) were proof 
that there was no necessity for the Bill. 
He said that the Ribbon conspiracy was 
dying out. If tke police and magistrates 
were so efficient, why could not they put it 
down altogether ? It had been suggested 
that the Bill should be accepted, if its 
operation were limited to the Ist of May 
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Ribbon Societies in Dundalk, and that wag 
confirmed by the fact that of eleven men 
who had been arrested and tried there on 
the charge of being Ribbonmen every ong 
of them was acquitted. Throughout Ire. 
land no reason could be adduced for the 
continuance of this exceptional law. Th 

were often told about tyrannical proceed. 


next, but although he had no sympathy | ings in foreign countries, and if they had 
with crime or criminals, he would oppose | heard that such a law existed, say in Italy, 
the renewal of the Act for a single day.| to what a great deal of declamation it 
Whatever the intention of the Government, | would give rise! Hon. Gentlemen should 
the Bill was a practical insult to the coun- look at home. He objected to the mea 
try. The opinions of the Judges cut the| sure, because it was unnecessary, unjus- 
ground from under the feet of the Govern-| tifiable, and insulting; because it gave 
ment. It was a lamentable comment on | the people to understand that the Govern 
English Government in Ireland, that after| ment did not trust them, and, in fast, 
sixty years of the Union, such a Bill as this | treated them as criminals ; and because 
should be necessary. Were a case made| the Government thereby stimulated the 
out he would vote for the Bill; but as it| very crime they vainly attempted to ex 
was, he considered it wholly unnecessary | tinguish. 

and mischievous. He did not believe that} Mr. WHITESIDE said, he thought he 
the magistrates and police had been ren- should fail to act a manly part if he con- 
dered more efficient by this Bill ; it was | cealed his opinions on that question. He 
rather attributable to a rebuke by the Lord should support the Government in the 
Chief Justice from the Bench. Because course which they proposed. He agreed 
there were a few isolated crimes in Ireland, | that exceptional laws were objectionable, 
was the whole country to be stigmatized and | and that the burden of proving their neces- 
sity lay on those who proposed them. But 


scandalized in the eyes of Europe? Were! 


there no crimes in this country? Look at 
the Road murder. Had not the police and 
the most intelligent persons been baffled in 
the discovery of the murderer ? J 
who would propose that all England should 
be stigmatized on that account? The Bill 
was a piece of insulting irritating legisla- 


tion ; it had done no good, and was a dis- | 
‘that I am to be shot.” 
Sir GEORGE BOWYER said, he did 


grace to the Government. 


not agree with the right hon. and learned 
Attorney General for Ireland that a meet- 
ing of armed persons, threatening to the 
public peace, could not be prevented with- 
out the provisions of the present Bill. By 
the common law any meeting, especially a 
meeting of armed persons threatening to 
the public peace, was illegal, and the ma- 
gistrates had the power to put a stop to 
such meeting. No exceptional laws were 


required for that purpose; the common law. 


was sufficient to preserve the peace, except 
in cases of an extraordinary description. 
Now, did such cases exist in Ireland? The 
county of Louth, in which the borough he 
had the honour to represent (Dundalk) was 
situated, though it was perfectly tranquil 
and peaceable, was a proclaimed county, 
not, as was stated, on account of any par- 
ticular crime, but of confederate socicties. 
Now, he did not believe there were any 


Mr. Maguire 


such proof might be furnished. The hon. 


Gentleman had referred to the county of 
_ Louth. 
And yet ' 


In 1852, when he (Mr. White 
side) was Solicitor General, and was ow 
that circuit, he was waited on privately by 
a grand juror, who said, ‘‘ My life is in 
danger ; every hour of my life I am 4 
miserable man. I have received notice 
This gentleman, 
in the management of an estate, had done 
something which offended the confederacy, 
and he received notice—they were cout- 


'teous then—that he would be murdered, 


From the circumstances that transpired at 


‘the time, he (Mr. Whiteside) believed that 


it was not the grand juror whom it was 
intended to kill, but a relative of the pre- 
sent Under Secretary of the Colonies, than 
whom he did not believe a more ami- 
able gentleman could be found, and there 
were several other gentleman in Louth 
whom it was also intended to murder. It 
was necessary to institute a prosecution, 
and an opportunity was afforded. Three 
men came to murder a gentleman whom 
they did not know. The difficulty was not 


to kill the wrong man, because that would 
‘render it necessary to kill the right mam 


afterwards, so they got hold of a eer 
labourer, who was at work near at band. 


| This man was well paid, well fed, and 
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clothed, and he was to point out the victim | writer said in the letter, “It is the only 
to the persons who were sent to kill him. | model I have,” and using a well-known 
The labourer did as he was requested, and Irish term—“ It is a needle you will find 
the men dogged Mr, Eastwood’s steps as he | sharp and penetrating, and I recommend 
was going home at night, until, finding a | you to get a stock made, for they will be 
favourable opportunity for their purpose | useful.’’ Other persons swore that at night 
they sprang upon him. But although armed | they had seen by the light of the moon 
they did not use their arms. The place | bayonets glistening, men actually under 
in which they committed the deed was of | arms, and had heard the word of command 
a populous character, and they feared that | given. All that was proved at the trial. 
if they had resorted to firearms disagree- |The men prosecuted were convicted, and 


able consequences might ensue to them- 
selves ; so they determined to stone him 
to death. As he lay upon the ground, 
however, one of the men plucked from 
his pocket his gold watch, and gave it to 
the railway labourer for the civility with 
which he had assisted their designs. The 
man concealed the watch in a feather bed; 
the police discovered the watch there, and 
arrested him. He disclosed all the facts 
of the case ; the murderers were arrested, 
tried, convicted, and executed. During that 
trial the whole nature of the Ribbon con- 
federacy was disclosed. The law was put 
in foree; the county of Louth was pro- 
claimed. The hon. Baronet was right in 
saying that crime had ceased in the county, 
but it ceased by reason of the vigorous 
enforcement of the law and by the applica- 
tion of the powers of this Act—an Act 
which every gentleman of every persuasion 
who had any property in the county wished 
to see enforced, if they desired to retain 
their property or their lives. He believed 
that no Government would ask for powers 
of this kind unless it were necessary. The 
prosecution of Ribbonmen at the last 
assizes had been adverted to. The Judge 
had tried the ease fairly, and, although 
the men got off, that by no means proved 
that the confederacy did not exist. The 
hon. Gentleman had asked what would be 
said if there were such a law in Italy. 
There were strange laws in Italy, and, 
taking all in all, he should prefer to take 
the Parliament and system of England 
rather than all the advantages enjoyed in 
any part of Italy. With a free press and 
a free Parliament to point out grievances 
and rectify any evil, there was no danger 
of the abuse of such a law as the present. 
For a short time it might be necessary to 
pass such a Bill. He had refused for a 
long while to believe in the insurrectionary 
Movement in the county of Cork; but 
what were the circumstances of that affair? 
Aman sent to Lord Eglinton a long case 
and a letter, and inside the case was an 
improved model of the old Irish pike. The 





the Judge pronounced a sentence of four- 
teen years’ penal servitude, for he said, in 
passing sentence, ‘conspiracy struck at 
the root of government, and must be 
checked.” It could not be said that the 
law of this country, particularly when it 
approached to treason, was enforced with 
severity. On the contrary, so safe was 
the monarchy in the hearts of the people 
that no offence was more leniently regard- 
ed. The hon. Member for Dungarvan was 
right in saying that there were many coun- 
ties in Ireland in which scarcely any crime 
appeared to have been committed at the 
last assizes. Well, if the hon. Gentleman 
could show that the Government were 
about to apply the present Act to those 
counties he would vote against it. Some- 
thing, however, must be trusted to the dis- 
cretion of the Government. They must 
give to every Government the credit of 
believing that they would not pervert the 
law or act despotically ; and, although he 
was opposed to the present Government, 
he did not believe they would act in such a 
manner—least of all did he believe that the 
law officers of the Crown would act other- 
wise than from a paramount sense of duty. 
That was a matter in which he disclaimed 
anything like party feeling. He was pre- 
pared to leave it to the judgment and dis- 
cretion of the Irish Government whether 
the Bill ought to be renewed or not for a 
short time, feeling satisfied that they 
would use the powers intrusted to them 
with moderation and forbearance. 

Mr. MONSELL held that it was a se- 
rious matter to apply exceptional legisla- 
tion to one part of the United Kingdom. 
It was melancholy to think that, while 
England and Scotland was allowed to join 
in the Volunteer movement for the defence 
of the country, it should be considered ne- 
cessary to prevent the people of Ireland 
from testifying their loyalty and patriotism 
in the same way. The Judges on circuit 
were unanimous in congratulating the coun- 
try on the absence of agrarian outrage; and, 
in order to instance any cases of the kind, ' 
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the right hon. Gentleman opposite was 
driven to ransack the annals of the past. 
The only justification for the measure was 
the unfortunate religious contests which 
were prevalent in certain parts of Ireland; 
and he believed that these differences were 
attributable solely to the distinction which 
was drawn by the laws and institutions 
of the country between people of different 
religions. In the Colonies, where no such 
distinctions were established, Irish Protest- 
ants and Roman Catholics lived together in 
peace and harmony. If the Government 
believed that these religious disputes could 
only be suppressed by the continuation of 
this Act, he would not venture to oppose 
it; but he hoped that when the time came 
for the next renewal, there would not exits 
in the state of the country even a shadow 
of an excuse for it. 

Tue O'DONOGHUE said, that he found 
in the speec! of the Attorney General for 
Ireland a confirmation of the prediction 
made at the time of the Union that no Irish 
Member would be admitted into the Go- 
vernment until he had ceased to have the 
feelings of an Irishman, It was admitted 
on all hands, that neither as regarded dis- 
affection nor crime was there any ground 
for the measure; and it was only that un- 
generous distrust of the people of Ireland 
which debarred them from being allowed 
to join in the Volunteer movement which 
animated the promoters of that measure. 
He wished to see political distinctions put 
aside, and that his fellow-countrymen should 
remember, above all, that they were Irish- 
men. He should not be induced to support 
the Bill, by the promise that the Party 
Emblems (Ireland) Bill should be carried 
against the Orangemen. He did not think 
any Gentleman would stand up and say he 
thought it was necessary for the security 
of property and life that this Bill should 

ass. 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY opposed the 
Bill. If the measure was such an excellent 
Bill as it had been described, why was it not 
applied to England as well as to Ireland? 
He ventured to assert that the Attorney 
General for England would not propose its 
application to this country. The argument 
in support of the Bill was of the weakest 
character possible, and resolved itself into 
an Hibernianism, that because the sham 
fight referred to was not a real fight, there- 
fore the Bill was necessary. The common 
law of the land and the police force in Ire- 
land were sufficient to preserve the peace 
of that country. Westmeath had been 


Mr. Monsell 





under proclamation since 1848; but it had 
failed to accomplish its object, though the 
common law had been found sufficient for 
the preservation of the peace of that county; 
and the same applied to other counties in 
Ireland. The county of Tipperary, which 
was now peaceful and remarkably free 
from crime, with no trace of Ribbon con. 
spiracies, and no Ceengeet> was placed 
under proclamation in 1847, and had re. 
mained under it ever since. That, he main. 
tained, was a gross abuse of the Act. Yet 
the hon. Member for Liskeard would, no 
doubt, vote for this Bill; because that hon, 
Gentleman would rather go wrong with 
the noble Lord the Foreign Secretary, than 
go right with him. No Irishman spoke in 
favour of this measure, except the Attor. 
ney General who was in, and the Attorney 
General who expected to be in. The pro. 
posal was supported by those who knew 
nothing of Ireland, and he would not say 
eared less. Hon. Gentlemen came from 
libraries, smoking-rooms, and cups of tea, 
to outvote the Irish Members, The House 
had two Coercion Bills before it; the one 
to put down the Ribbonmen, the other to 
put down the Orangemen. Let them have 
nothing to do with either Bill, but be all 
friends, and seek to suppress disorderly 
conduct by moral suasion, and the influence 
of a good example. 

Mr. BRADY observed that his own 
The 


county was eminently tranquil. 
Judge at the last assizes sat only half a 
day; and yet it had remained proclaimed 


during the last thirteen years. And s0 of 
Donegal and other counties. He was de 
termined to oppose the Bill to the utmost 
of his power, not because it was brought in 
by the present Government, because it was 
totally unealled for by the present circum- 
stances of Ireland. 

Mr. LEFROY remarked that he should 
support the measure, not as a means of 
putting down one party or another, but as 
necessary for the preservation of the peace 
of Ireland. 

Mr. HENNESSY moved the adjourn 
ment of the debate. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, he 
could hardly believe that the hon. Member 
was serious in making such a Motion, which 
was, in fact, seconded by an hon. Gentle- 
man who had already spoken. 

Mr. BUTT said, he had actively opposed 
the Bill throughout, but he believed the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Hennessy) was doing 
the very worst thing he could in moving 
the adjournment, 
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Motion made, and Question put, ‘* That 
the Debate be now adjourned.”’ 

The House divided :—Ayes 12; Noes 
104: Majority 92. 

Question put, “That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 87 ; Noes 
27: Majority 60. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read 2°, and committed for Monday 
next, 


PARTY EMBLEMS (IRELAND) BILL. 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, he rose to move 
the second reading of this Bill, which had 
been introduced into the other House and 
passed with the concurrence of both parties 
there. The circumstances which led to 
the introduction of the Bill were so well 
known that it would be wholly needless to 
refer to them, even if it were not advisable 
to refrain from reviving feelings of ani- 
mosity by a lengthened reference to them. 
The object of the Bill was to amend the 
existing law by prohibiting demonstrations 
ealeulated to provoke animosities between 


different classes of Her Majesty’s subjects. 
The existing statute law prohibited proces- 
sions; but it did not prohibit certain other 
public displays and manifestations, such as 
exhibiting flags of a party character, using 
emblems and symbols of a party character, 
playing music, singing songs, ringing bells 


to tunes of a party character. [Cries of 
“Oh, oh!’"] Recent experience made it 
impossible to deny that even the ringing 
of bells might be made as effective for 
party purposes as any other display. The 
object of the Bill, then, was to put down 
all such manifestations having a tendency 
toprovoke hostility between different classes 
of Her Majesty’s subjects. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time,” 

Mr. HENNESSY said, he would oppose 
that penal measure for the same reason 
that he had opposed the penal measure 
which the House had just disposed of. It 
was said that the main object of the Bill 
was to repress Orange demonstrations. He 
was no Orangeman, and had no connection 
with Orangemen ; but he opposed the Bill 
beeanse, according to the opinion of the 
Irish Judges, the law was already strong 
enough to put down party processions. Mr. 
O’Connell had no connection with Orange- 
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men, and yet he opposed the very Proces- 
sions Act which it was the object of the 
Bill to amend. The House ought to pro- 
ceed very cautiously when asked to put 
down party emblems. The Bill would 
make penal even the singing of party 
songs. The most despotic monarch in Eu- 
rope would be deemed insane if he pro- 
posed a penal law to prevent the singing 
of party songs. Did the right hon. Gen- 
tleman think that he would be able to put 
down the playing of ‘‘ St. Patrick’s Day?” 
He should conclude by moving that the Bill 
be read a second time that day three 
months. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘ now,’ and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words ‘ upon this day three 
months.’ 

Question proposed, ‘*That the word 
‘now,’ stand part of the Question,’’ 

Mr. LONGFIELD seconded the Amend- 
ment. He disclaimed all sympathy with 
the ridiculous displays of religious feeling 
which had led to the recent disturbances 
in Ireland, but he did not think that penal 
legislation ought to be resorted to against 
the persons who were guilty of them. 
The Bill was offensive to all classes of 
Her Majesty’s subjects, and there was no 
use of going into Committee on it, for it 
could not be amended. Publie opinion 
would be more effectual than penal laws 
in putting down party demonstrations and 
insults. Party spirit was, he rejoiced to 
say, dying out in Ireland, but so far from 
tending to allay that spirit, the Bill would 
foment irritation, and inerease party ani- 
mosity. It might be made a disgraceful 
instrument by which each party would 
annoy the other; it might be applied to 
temperance bands, and to the prevention of 
much innocent amusement ; and he hoped 
it would be rejected by an overwhelming 
majority. 

Mr. DEASY said, the Government had 
been appealed to from both sides of the 
House to bring in some Bill for the pur- 
pose of extending the provisions of the 
Party Processions Act, in order to meet a 
state of things which had developed itself 
in the North of Ireland to an extent which 
ealled loudly for legislative interference. 
The measure had come down from the 
Lords, where it had met with general assent, 
and he hoped the House would at Jeast 
agree to the second reading. The Party 
Processions Act, which was made perpetual 
in 1850, though it had had a useful effect, 
was not found sufficient. From the lst to 
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the 12th of July Orange flags were hoisted 
and kept flying from all the large churches 
in the Orange districts in the North of Ire- 
land. This display caused the greatest ex- 
citement, and was regarded as an insult by 
the Roman Catholic population. Many of 
the clergymen disapproved those displays, 
but were powerless to prevent them, when 
sanctioned by the churchwardens. Nothing 
certainly could be more derogatory to the 
Church than such exhibitions, which were 
diseountenanced by all right-thinking peo- 
ple. There was no wish, whatever, on the 
part of Her Majesty’s Government to do 
anything calculated to annoy the Protes- 
tant population, All they wished to do 
was to arm the authorities with power to 
prevent displays of an offensive character, 
which endangered the public peace, and 
were discreditable to the country. 

Sm WILLIAM VERNER said, if the 
right hon. Gentleman had confined the 
terms of his Bill to the prevention of party 
displays by hoisting flags on churches, 
beating drums in places of public resort, 
and similar practices, he should, at the re- 
quest of influential gentlemen in the part 
of the country which he represented, have 
given it his support ; but matter which he 
believed to be not only objectionable, but 
improper, having been introduced, he felt 
bound to vote against the measure. Seve- 
ral gentlemen with whom he usually acted 
and himself waited upon the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ircland, and endeavoured to in- 
duce him to withdraw those portions of the 
Bill to which they objected; but, as he had 
refused to do so, they were at perfect li- 
berty to take any course they thought 

roper. 

Mr. EDWIN JAMES said, he trusted 
Her Majesty’s Government would not press 
such a Bill as the one before the House. 
Had the question been one merely relating 
to the internal economy or social improve- 
ment of Ireland, he, as an English Mem- 
ber, should not have intruded himself in 
the debate; but when the House was asked 
to sanction a Bill which appeared to violate 
every principle of liberty, and placed such 
extravagant powers in the hands of magis- 
trates and common constables, he felt 
bound to protest against a species of legis- 
Jation for Ireland which Her Majesty’s 
Government would not dare to propose 
either for England or Scotland. He wished 
to know who was responsible for a measure 
which suggested to any one who read it 
over that it had been drawn by an attor- 
ney’s clerk. It not merely prohibited the 
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singing of certain songs, but persons were 
not even to sing ‘in a manuer calculated 
to give offence.’’ So that a person might 
be singing the most loyal song—* God 
save the Queen,” or ‘* Rule Britannia,” 
for instance—and yet a constable might 
come up and object to the manner of the 
vocalist, and say, ** You Lave been singing 
that through your nose,’’ or, ** You gave a 
curl of your lip, and I shall therefore seize 
you and your music too.” As the Bill had 
been drawn by a lawyer, there ought to 
have been at the end a schedule of pro- 
hibited songs, and some kind of suggestion 
as to ‘‘the manner”’ with which those 
otherwise harmless might be sung. In this 
year of grace, 1860, any Government 
should blush to propose such a measure, 
and after the expression of feeling on the 
part of the Ilouse, it ought to be with- 
drawn. 

Mr. MALINS said, he most heartily 
coincided in the remarks: of his hon, and 
learned Friend who had just sat down. He 
should feel degraded as an Englishman if 
such a law were passed for this portion of 
the United Kingdom, and he hoped Irish 
Members with a like feeling of indignation 
would reject the Bill. Power was to be 
given to the police to enter ‘* any place,” 
whether a man’s private house or not, 
where a party flag or emblem was exhibit- 
ed, and any opposition to its removal was 
to be a misdemeanour. In fact, the whole 
Bill was absurd. It came down from “an- 
other place,’’ but no one would own its 
parentage, and, as it was opposed to all 
sense of justice, he hoped it would not be 
pressed further. 

Mr. COGAN said, he thought the Bill 
was very important, and should be fully 
discussed; but out of consideration to the 
Speaker, he should move that the debate 
be adjourned. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the debate be now adjourned.” 

Lorp NAAS said, that it was inexpe- 
dient to postpone the discussion of this 
question; and though he thought this Bill 
went a great deal too far, yet he consider- 
ed that after the discussion which had that 
evening taken place upon it, they could not 
have a better opportunity of coming to a 
vote upon the question than they had now. 

Lorp FERMOY observed that the Bill 
was worse and more mischievous than the 
Bill which went before it. Ile admitted 
that the display of banners on churches 
were breaches of good taste, but they were 
not illegal ; and he thought it unfortunate 
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that Chief Justice Monaghan should, in his 
address to the Grand Jury at Fermanagh, 
have meddled with matters that were not 
illegal, and with which, therefore, he, as a 
Judge, had no concern, He held that the 
Bill would cheek that good feeling which 
it was admitted on all hands was growing 
up in the North of Ireland. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, he 
feared that this was only one of many 
proofs of the inconsistency of the House. 
It was but the other day that there was a 
universal call upon his right hon. Friend 
the Secretary for Ircland to introduce some 
legislative enactment to prevent the party 
demonstrations that had produced such a 
lamentable result. His right hon. Friend 
did not volunteer in the matter, but it was 
in eomplianee with a call on both sides of 
the House that this Bill was proposed to 
Parliament. Now, the House, in conse- 
quence of the lateness of the hour, seemed 
indisposed to entertain it, and perhaps the 
best course would be to adjourn the debate. 
The matter, however, was one of great im- 
portance. Any one who read the news- 
papers must be aware that these party de- 
monstrations were producing great local 
disorders in Ireland. The Bill might be 
susceptible of improvement in Committee, 
and his right hon. Friend was ready to con- 
sider any suggestions with a view to its im- 
provement. If, however, the Bill was to 
be debated, they might go on till cight 
o'clock, He could not agree with the 
noble !.ord (Lord Naas) that there would 
be no other opportunity of considering the 
Bill, for, as it seemed to be the intention 
of the House to sit far away into October, 
there would be ample time to give it full 
consideration. He trusted the House 
would agree to the adjournment of the 
debate, 

Mr, WHITESIDE said, that the Bill 
was a bad Bill, and would produce twenty 
times the confusion and animosity it was 
intended to put down. They were told 
the Bill came down from the House of 
Lords. Now, he respected the House of 
Lords when he agreed with the House of 


Lords. But he trusted that by rejecting | 


this Bill they would not be doing the least 
disrespect to the other House. 

Mn. CARDWELL said, that the Bill 
timed at putting down the mischief that 
prevailed in the North of Ireland from 
party demonstrations and the use of party 
‘anners, such as took place on the 12th of 
July at Derry. 1t was for the purpose of 
checking this evil in the bud that the Go- 
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vernment had responded to the appeal of 
both sides of the House by bringing in 
this Bill. Tle was astonished after what 
had passed in the House at the opposition 
which was offered to the Bill. As to 
‘*ginging songs in a manner calculated to 
excite animosity,” words on which hon. and 
learned Gentlemen made so merry—‘* No- 
body but an attorney’s clerk,’’ said one hon. 
and learned Gentleman, ‘‘ could have intro- 
duced such ridiculous words into a Bill” — 
the identical words were in the Party Pro- 
eessions Act. On those who, after appeal- 
ing to the Government to bring in a Bill, 
now joined together to oppose it, would 
rest the responsibility of any consequences 
which would ensue from its rejection. 

Mr. MAGUIRE said, he should sup- 
port the Government on the general prin- 
ciple of the Bill, having been one of those 
who originally called on the Government 
to interfere. He had certainly expected 
to hear Protestant Members from the 
North of Ireland get up and promise that 
they would use their moral influence to put 
an end to these offensive demonstrations. 
In that case the Catholic Members would 
have said at once ‘* Away with the Bill.” 
At the same time he should support any 
attempt to make the Bill as little objection- 
able as possible. 

Mr. M‘CANN said, he was not one of 
those who had asked the Government to 
bring in this Bill, but he strongly felt its 
necessity; and he was surprised that any 
Roman Catholic Member should oppose it. 

Mr. M‘MAHON also insisted on the 
necessity of the Bill to Roman Catholics in 
the North of Ireland. 

Captain ARCHDALL said, the Orange 
commemorations which had been so much 
sneered at were supported till lately by the 
Government. He should oppose the Bill. 
He had no doubt that if the Orangemen of 
the North of Ireland thought the display 
of Orange flags from churches was univer- 
sally offensive they would, to a great ex- 
tent, desist from such displays. 

Mr. BRADY charged some hon. Mem- 
bers on the Opposition side of the House 
who now opposed the Bill with having only 
a few hours before expressed their intention 
to allow it to pass without discussion. 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS suggested that 
as the debate had been continued on the 
general question, and not on the Motion 
for adjournment, that Motion had better 
be withdrawn, so that the House might 
divide at once on the second reading. 

Mr. CORRY said, he and some other 
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hon. Members would have willingly sup- 
ported the Bill on the condition that cer- 
tain alterations should be made in it, and 
he regretted that the Government had not 
consented to those alterations. 

Sin GEORGE BOWYER characterized 
the Bill as a Coercion Bill for the North 
of Ireland. Te wished to see the peace 
preserved, but he did not wish the Protes- 
tants to be coerced in the North any more 
than the Catholics in the South of Ireland. 
He thought that the common law was suf- 
ficient to prevent any action tending imme- 
diately to a breach of the peace, and that 
the Bill required more consideration. 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY said, he ob- 
jected to all Coercion Bills, He did not 
believe that the passing of the Bill would 
induce people in authority to enforce the 
Jaw, and that the rejection of the Bill 
would be more likely to have that effect. 

Mr. COGAN said, he would withdraw 
his Amendment. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Lorp NAAS said, if the Government 
consented to withdraw from the Bill those 
sections which imposed penalties for hoist-- 
ing flags on public places of worship and 
party drumming, he thought the House 
might safely agree to the second reading 
of this Bill. 

Mr. CARDWELL repeated that he was 
ready and willing when the Bill was in 
Committee to consider any amendments 
which might be proposed by hon, Mem- 
bers. 

Question put, ‘That the word ‘now,’ 
stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 62; Noes 
29: Majority 33. 

Main Question put, and agreed to, 

Bill read 2°, and committed for Monday 
next, 
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Tlouse adjourned at a Quarter-after 
Three o’clock, to Monday next, 


NOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, August 13, 1860. 


Minvutes.] Pusric Bitts.—2* Refreshment Houses 
and Wine Licences (Ireland). 

3* Census (Scotland); Corrupt Practices Pre- 
vention Act (1854) Continuance. 

Royai Assent.—Oxford University (No. 2) ; Her- 
ring Fisheries (Scotland); Tithe Commutation ; 
Game Certificates, &c.; Senior Member of 
Council (India) ; Admiralty Jurisdiction (In- 
dia) ; Superannuation Act (1859) Amendment ; 
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Police and Towns Improvement (Scotland) Agt 
Amendment ; Labourers’ Cottages ( Scotland) ; 
Militia ; Railways Act (Ireland) (1851) Amend. 
ment, 


ROYAL NAVY—THE RESERVED List, 


Tue Eart or SHREWSBURY said, 
that in moving for Correspondence, com. 
mencing November, 1859, between ea 
tains on the reserved list and the Board of 
Admiralty, he should trouble their Lord- 
ships with a few observations on a sub- 
ject affecting the officers in Her Majesty’s 
Navy to whom it referred—the captains on 
the reserved list. Those officers, it appeared 
to him, had been treated with a consider. 
able degree of hardship, if not with some- 
thing very near akin to bad faith. The 
case was a very short one, and rested on 
one or two orders that had emanated from 
the Admiralty. Previous io the year 1851 
the promotions of officers in Her Majesty's 
Navy were conducted in this way :—First, 
there was promotion from the various lists 
by selection, and afterwards there was 
what was called brevet promotion, The 
latter generally took place when there was 
some national event of importance, such 
as the birth of a Prince. That course was 
found to be inconvenient, as burdening the 
active list too much, and making the flow 
of promotion difficult, if not impossible. 
In the year 1851 the reserved list was 
created. The officers put on that list were 
not to be called upon to serve the Crown 
except in cases of emergency,; they were 
to advance one step in rank, and to receive 
the half-pay of the rank to which they 
were promoted. Previous to 1851, when 
an officer was put on the retired list with 
a captain’s commission, there was a dis- 
tinct bargain made with him that he was 
to remain on the superior list on which he 
was placed—that he was never to be moved 
from it, but should continue to receive the 
lowest rate of half-pay—10s. 6d. a day. 
However, by an Order in Council of the 
25th June, 1851, it was directed that cap- 
tains promoted to the rank of admiral and 
placed on the reserved list should receive 
the half-pay of rear-admiral, but be al- 
lowed the same advantages in respect of 
rising as if they remained on the active 
list. In the case of commanders put oa 
the reserved Jist as captains, there was no 
stipulation that any were to remain at the 
lowest rate of half-pay, and therefore they 
considered that they had a right to ad- 
vance on the list and receive the increased 
half-pay given to those nearer the top. 
There were three classes of those officers; 
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the first 70 captains on the list were enti- 
tled to 14s. 6d. a day; the next 100 to 
12s. 6d.; and all below that to 10s. 6d. 
The great grievance of this last class of 
officers was that they were kept at 10s. 6d. 
By the change that they made in 1855 
they only received an additional 6d. per 
day, because had they continued on the 
commanders’ list they would have got 10s., 
and they now only received 10s. 6d., al- 
though they were placed on this list for 
meritorious service. Their Lordships were 
aware that a new scheme for retirement 
had been propounded. Those officers hoped 
they would be allowed to participate in 
the benefits of that scheme, according to 
which they would be allowel to retire 
from the active list at the age of 60 with 
an allowance of 18s. a day. It appeared 
that those officers who had allowed them- 
selves so long ago as 1851 to be placed on 
the reserved list were now treated as if they 
were only commanders. The absurdity of 
this interpretation of the Order in Council 
was made sufficiently manifest by the fact 
that some were placed on the reserved 
list for not’ having served and others be- 
cause they had served. A good deal of cor- 
respondence had passed between these offi- 
cers and the Admiralty, by which Depart- 
ment all recognition of their claims had 
been refused. He would now leave the 
case in their Lordships’ hands. In plead- 
ing the cause of these meritorious officers 
he was only advocating the claims of jus- 
tice; and he trusted that some expression 
of opinion might emanate from their Lord- 
ships would induce the Admiralty not to 
persevere with a measure calculated to 
disgust the service. The pecuniary amount 
involved in this question was a mere baga- 
telle. These officers had been cajoled into 
allowing themselves to be put on this re- 
served list, and many of them would now 
be glad to get back to their former po- 
tition. Indeed, several of them had applied 
to be reinstated as commanders. He hoped 
that the noble Duke, who would be the 
last person to wish to do an injustice, would 
not finally dispose of the claims of these 
officers ina hurry. If there had hitherto 
been any misunderstanding in this matter, 
let there be none in future, and if hereafter 
an officer went upon the reserved list, with 
a knowledge that he would only receive 
10s. 6d. a day, he would have no right to 
complain. The noble Earl concluded by 
moving— 

“That there be laid before the Mouse Corre- 
spondence, since November, 1859, between Cap- 
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tains on Reserve List and the Board of Admi- 
ralty.” 

Lorp CHELMSFORD said, he had been 
requested to assist his noble and gallant 
Friend in bringing the case of these offi- 
cers before their Lordships, and he did not 
undertake the task until he had heard 
some of their personal statements, and had 
satisfied himselt, on careful cxamination, 
of the justice of their claims. He was 
convinced that every one of their Lord- 
ships had an earnest desire that justice 
should be done to a deserving class of 
officers. He had no intention to cast any 
reflection upon the noble Duke at the head 
of the Admiralty, who, he was sure, had 
been uniformly actuated by an anxious 
wish to perform his duty with perfect 
fairness towards all branches of the ser- 
vice. He belicved either that this case 
had never been properly brought before 
the noble Duke, or that his view of it was 
erroneous. The question depended upon 
certain regulations of the Admiralty, which 
were passed for the purpose of carrying 
out an Order in Council of the 25th of 
June, 1851, on the subject of promotion 
and retirement in the navy. Prior to that 
time, apart from promotion for distin- 
guished services, there was a system of 
brevet promotion, which took place on oc- 
casions of public rejoicing, or periodically 
at intervals of four or five years. Under 
the head of “ captains,” there appeared 
the following regulation, which was in- 
tended to carry out the Order in Council 
to which he had referred :— 


“While my Lords have to recommend the aban- 
donment of the system of brevet promotion in fu- 
ture, they are, nevertheless, desirous of meeting 
the claims of old officers who have served long 
and well, and who seek their promotions rather 
as a reward for past services than in expectation 
of further employment. ‘To meet those claims 
equitably, and, at the same time, not to fill the 
active list with officers who cannot long continue 
fit for service, their Lordships will promote by 
selection fifty commanders to the rank of cap- 
tains.” 


By an Order in Council of January, 1856, 
this number of fifty was increased to one 


hundred. These officers believed that un- 
der this regulation they would be entitled 
to all the advantages which officers upon 
the active list enjoyed, with the exception 
of having a right to active employment. 
The right, however, was reserved in the 
Order in Council to employ these retired 
captains on the reserved list. ‘They con- 
sidered that they would be entitled to the 
gradual advance in pay and rank, and 
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all the advantages of the out-pension of 
Greenwich Hospital, and other privileges 
which that class enjoyed. The officers who 
were advanced to this rank, of course they 
became entitled immediately to the lowest 
scale of captain’s half-pay, amounting to 
10s. 6d. a day. The Admiralty, however, 
construed this regulation at the present 
moment, though not from the first, as en- 
titling these officers merely to the 10s. 6d. 
a day for their lives, without any advance 
in rank or in pay, and without any of 
those concomitant advantages to which he 
had referred. There were parts of this 
Order in Council referring to other classes 
of promoted officers to which he request- 
ed particular attention. The next class, 
numbering 100, were, under the head of 
commanders, to be promoted to the rank 
of retired captains, and these were persons 
who agreed to take that rank on the un- 
derstanding that they were not to advance 
in rank or pay, but to retire from the ser- 
vice on the increased rank given to them. 
The third class, under the head of com- 
manders, were to be placed on reserved 
half-pay—namely, all commanders who 
had not served afloat or in the packet ser- 
vice within twenty years, or who were 
Now, 
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physically incapable of service. 
they were not here dealing with officers 
selected in consequence of meritorious ser- 
vice, but with those who had not served 
for twenty years, or who were physically 


incapable of service. And what were the 
advantages they had? They were to be 
allowed to retain all the advantages they 
now enjoyed, of rising in pay and rank, 
and receiving the Greenwich out-pensions. 
Here, then, was the anomalous inconsist- 
ency of the construction put by the Board 
of Admiralty at present on this Order in 
Council with respect to the retired list of 
captains. They were to be advanced as a 
reward for meritorious services; the others 
because they had not served for twenty 
years afloat, or were physically incapable 
of service. They deprived those who were 
selected for promotion, as a reward of 
merit, of any advance in rank and pay, 
and all corresponding advantages of the 
out-pension of Greenwich Hospital, and 
gave all those advantages to the other 
class, not as the reward of merit, but 
merely as the consequence of physical in- 
capacity to serve. ‘he half-pay of com- 
manders was 8s. 6d, a day; but the first 
150, whether on the reserved or active list, 
had 10s. a day; so that these meritorious 
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would have risen to 10s, a day; nay, to be 
captains with increased pay, and to rear. 
admirals ultimately with 18s. a day. The 
reward for the service of these meritorious 
officers, therefore, was only 6d. a day for 
their lives without any advance. He ask. 
ed whether it was possible to put fairly and 
justly such a construction on this Order in 
Council as the Admiralty of late years, and 
only of late years, had put upon it? But 
it appeared to him that by some regula- 
tions they had lately issued the Admiralty 
had almost given sentence against them- 
selves. The Navy List was published by 
authority, and it was rather remarkable 
that from the time this Order in Council of 
1851 was passed down to 1856 there was 
no class of half-pay for the reserve cap- 
tains, Atthat time the Admiralty enter- 
tained the notion that they were entitled 
to all the advantages they now demanded, 
and three of them were actually given the 
outpension for Greenwich Hospital. In the 
year 1859 Captain Gordon, who was at the 
head of this reserved list, and who became 
entitled, as being within the first 170 on 
the list of captains, to the advanced pay of 
12s. 6d. a day, applied for it to the Admi- 
ralty, and was told there was some recent 
regulation, or some opinion was entertain- 
ed, under which he was not entitled to it, 
but that he must continue at 10s. 6d. a 
day for his life, Since 1856 there had been 
a class of reserved captains upon the half- 
pay list at 10s. 6d, a day, placed below the 
retired captains at 10s. 6d. a day ; so that, 
in point of fact, these reserved captains, 
advanced for merit and long service, were 
placed by the Admiralty precisely in the 
situation of the retired captains on 10s. 6d. 
a day, which they had agreed to accept 
and retire from the service. It was import- 
ant to observed the distinction that was 
made in the Commissions of reserve cap- 
tains and captains on the retired list. The 
former were actually appointed to a ship 
with the addition of “ for rank only ;” and 
the latter were appointed not to a ship, but 
“to the rank of retired captain” only. 
He held that the case of these officers on 
thezrescrve list was almost irresistible, and 
it was quite impossible fairly and justly 
to put the construction upon this regula- 
tion for which of late years the Admiralty 
had contended. During the present year 
regulations had been published in the Ga- 
zette, according to which the retired pay 
of commanders who had been advaneed to 
the list of captains, and who had served 


officers, had they continued commanders, | more than twenty years at sca, was to be 
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16s. 6d. a day; and to this there was a 
note—‘ Commanders who have been pro- 
moted to the reserved list of captains, under 
the Orders in Council of the 25th of June, 
1851, and the 20th of January, 1856, will 
be entitled to increase of pay on the above 
seale, according to their length of service.” 
If the Admiralty was right in treating 
these officers as they had done since 1856, 
as retired captains, only entitled to 10s. 6d. 
per day, on what principle did they now 
say that they were and should be entitled 
to an increase of pay according to length 
of service? Was this intended as a boon, 
or only as the tardy acknowledgment of a 
right, and if it was a boon, why was it so 
grudgingly given? According to the true 
construction of the regulations, these cfti- 
cers were entitled to advance from rank to 
rank, and from pay to pay, until they 
arrived at the rank of Rear Admiral, when, 
not having served for their flag, they would 
be put upon the reserved list of Admirals, 
and would be entitled to 18s. per day, to 
advance from rank to rank, and to receive 
the pay of their rank if they were called 
into active service. Was this retirement 
to be compulsory or voluntary? If it was 
proposed to give these officers the choice 
of retirement, let them at least have the 
benefit of the highest scale to which they 
were entitled ; while if the retirement was 
compulsory it was only an addition to the 
injustice which had already been practised, 
because they were in fact to be replaced in 
the class of commanders, for the purpose 
of compelling them to retire upon the 
terms applicable to that class, and to that 
class alone. He had pleaded earnestly and 
anxiously for these officers, because he be- 
lieved that their case was a good onc. 
There was 100 of them, and the difference 
between 16s. 6d. and 18s. a day would 
only amount to twenty-six guineas a year 
for each of them. He hoped that so paltry 
a saving as that would not be allowed to 
stand in the way of the recognition of the 
just claims of a most deserving and meri- 
torious class of officers. 

Tue Duxe or SOMERSET said, he 
must claim the indulgence of their Lord- 
ships, because he came down to the House, 
knowing indeed that a question was to be 


put to him respecting the reserved list of 


captains, but not at all aware that the 
question was to be argued with all the legal 
ability with which the noble and learned 
Tord had just discussed it. There was, 
it was said, nothing so terrible on board 
ship as ‘‘a sea lawyer.” His noble and 
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learned Friend had assumed that position, 
because he had argued this matter with 
all his legal ability and with all his attach- 
ment to his former profession—the navy. 
He could assure their Lordships that he 
was anxious in this, as in all other eases, 
to treat the navy with perfect good faith. 
It was not correct that what the noble and 
learned Lord complained of had been done 
by the present Board of Admiralty; he 
had done no more than follow in the 
course he found already laid down, and if 
he had followed any other line of conduct 
he should have been acting contrary to the 
decisions of previous Boards of Admiralty, 
and must have obtained a new Order in 
Council. The noble Earl (the Earl of 
Shrewsbury) had imputed to the Board of 
Admiralty that they had treated these 
officers with bad faith, and had construed 
the Order in Council as it had never before 
been construed. Neither of those imputa- 
tions was well founded. Under the Order 
in Council of the 25th of June, 1851, 
which was passed when Sir Francis Baring 
was First Lord of the Admiralty, com- 
manders on the reserved list were to be 
made captains. The object was to reduce 
the number of commanders on the active 
list, and that was to be attained first by 
placing on the redundant half-pay list 
commanders who had not served for twenty 
years, and allowing them to rise in rank 
and in pay; and, secondly, by selecting 
other officers for immediate increase of 
rank and pay, to whom, while giving that 
immediate increase, the plan offered no 
prospective advancement. The wording 
of the Order in Council did not point to 
any increase of rank ; and it had been de- , 
clared by Sir Francis Baring that it was 
not the intention of the Board of Admi- 
ralty of that day to grant to captains on 
the reserved list the advantages which they 
now sought for. In April, 1856, a com- 
mander applied to the Admiralty te know 
whether, if he consented to be placed on 
the reserved list, his half-pay would in- 
crease in the same ratio as officers on the 
active list—whether, in fact, if he went 
on the reserved list he should go on rising? 
The Admiralty in their reply distinctly 
stated that officers promoted to the reserved 
list were not entitled to any increase of 
half-pay. In November last a letter re- 
peating the same inquiry was addressed to 
the Board, the only difference being that 
it proeceded from officers who had con- 
sented to be placed on the reserved list, 
while in the other case the officer prudently 
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wrote before accepting the offer, and find- 
ing that his half-pay was not to increase 
refused to allow his name to be transferred. 
The Admiralty in their reply stated ,that 
“Removal to the reserve list carries with it 
increase in rank as well as increase in pay. The 
officers on the reserve list cannot, therefore, be 
wey inthe same position as those on the active 
1st, 
Tt was obvious that the moment the same 
advantages were given to the reserved as 
to the active list, officers might as well be 
kept on the active list for all practical pur- 
poses; the object of all schemes of retire- 
ment being by immediate payment of an 
increased sum, to attain eventual eco- 
nomy. But as it might fairly be con- 
sidered that the word “reserved” did not 
carry with it the same meaning as “‘re- 
tired,” he had been willing to give to 
officers on the reserved list the advantage 
of any distinguished services which they 
might have had the opportunity of per- 
forming: to extend this boon, however, 
to the length of placing them in every 
respect on a footing with those on the 
active list would be positive injustice to 
the latter, over whom they had already | 
obtained promotion and increase of pay. 
He contended that there had been no 
breach of faith on the part of the present 
Board of Admiralty with the excellent 
and meritorious officers whose requests they 
would gladly have complied with had it 
been possible justly to do so; but they had 
strictly followed the precedents established 
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by former Boards. He would offer no 
objection to the Motion, on condition that | 
it was made to include correspondence 
_ previous to 1859, so that their Lordships 
might have the whole case before them. 
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navy, they said that the abolition of the 
system of promotion by brevet, and the 
substitution of that described in the Order 
in Council, was intended as a reward for 
the past services of meritorious officers, 
and was to be equitably carried out. He 
was sorry to say that the conduct of all 
Boards of Admiralty in reference to thesere- 
served lists had been nothing but a system 
of shuffling; and this arose probably from 
their having to deal with officers who 
were weak in Parliamentary power, and 
who had against them the desire which 
naturally existed in the House of Com- 
mons to save money. ‘This accounted for 
the way in which the Admiralty dealt 
with officers whenever they thought that 
they could get a few shillings out of 
their pockets. Their Lordships could but 
little understand the feelings of officers, 
who, having entered the service with high 
hopes, were suddenly stopped in their ca- 
reer, and compelled to leave the service; 
but this was the condition of many officers. 
There was an order of the Admiralty, 
which went to this extent, that these offi- 
cers should never be employed. He knew 
one particular officer on the reserved list 
who during the war with Russia was anx- 
ious to serve; and Sir Charles Napier hay- 
ing been told that, as he had a great 
and important duty to perform, he might 
choose his own officers, chose this particu- 
lar officer for his captain. The Admiralty, 
however, refused to make the appoint- 
ment; the only reason being that this 
officer was on the reserved list. Sucha 
course of proceeding was not in accordance 
with the spirit of the Order in Council. 
He thought the conduct of the Admiralty 
amounted to an act of bad faith and trea- 
chery towards officers who had been com- 


the noble Duke, if he had any professional | pelled to go on to the reserved list. He 
feeling or knowledge of the matter would | did not think that any system of retire- 
have dealt differently with it; but as it} ment could be conducted justly, except on 
was he was compelled to treat it in accord- | these two grounds—that there should be 
ance with the information of the Admiralty | a retirement for officers, who from age and 
Office, instead of being guided by his own | infirmity were unable to perform their du- 
high sense of justice and independence of | ties—and this should be a compulsory 
character. He did not think that the no-| retirement; and a voluntary retirement 
ble Duke had the slightest intention of; (within certain limits) for officers who 
doing an injustice; but, the fact was, that | wished to do so. Every other system of 
a class of officers who were placed on the retirement must be founded upon injus- 
reserved list by brevet promotion; (and, tice. Take the case of the compulsory re 


their names written in ¢talics, to show. 

that they were placed there for rank and 

pay alone ;) but were not eligible to 

be employed in the command of ships. 

When the Admiralty brought in that most 

unjust act of forcing a reserved list on the 
The Duke of Somerset 


tirement of captains at the head of the list, 
because they had not served for six years. 
Why, the officers could not get employ- 


ment, because the country had none for 


them; and for this they were visited with 
punishment. Suppose those at the 
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of the profession wished to promote an of- 
ficer, they could refuse to employ the offi- 
cer who stood before him, and thus force 
those officers to the retired list. Another 

int he would suggest was, that it might 


be advisable for Parliament to advance a | 


sum of money for the purchase of a certain 
number of commissions from officers an- 
nually who wished to retire, and who would 
prefer having money, instead of taking half- 
pay. He was sure that many officers would 
consider this arrangement a great boon, and 
that the country also would benefit by it. 
Tue Eart or SHREWSBURY, in reply, 
said he only wished to get at the whole 
truth, and therefore he would assent to the 
Amendment suggested by the noble Duke. 
Motion, as amended, agreed to. 


REFRESHMENT HOUSES AND WINE 
LICENCES (IRELAND) BILL. 
SECOND READING. 
Eart GRANVILLE moved to Resolve, 


“That, inasmuch, as the Money to be paid un- 
der the said Bill is a Grant of Supply, and the 
other Enactments of the Bill are only for provid- 
ing certain Regulations which are necessary in 
connexion with the granting of the said Licences, 
the said Bill may be read a Second Time as a Bill 
of Supply.” 

Resolution agreed to. 

Then the Order of the Day for the Se- 
cond Reading, read. 

Moved, That the Bill be now read 2". 

Lorpv DENMAN moved, as an Amend- 
ment, that the Bill should be read a second 
time that day three months. The Bill, 
he said, was very imperfect, and would 
require a great deal of consideration. A 
Wine Licences Bill in 1660 had been op- 
posed in the House of Lords, and more 
time had been given for its consideration. 
He earnestly implored their Lordships not 
to extend this Bill to Ireland, as the Bill 
for Scotland had been withdrawn, and pe- 
titions against it had been presented from 
Wales. He referred to an Irish Act, which 
gave the magistrates power to refuse li- 
cences on the grounds of distance from 
other houses, and read two clauses of that 
Act—one as to the powers of magistrates, 
and the other as to appointing inspectors 
of all houses licensed for the sale of liquor ; 
and he hoped the Government would in- 
troduce a general measure for England, 
Ireland, and Scotland. 

Amendment moved, to leave out (“now’’) 
and insert (“this Day Three Months”). 

Tae Eart or HARRINGTON said: 
My Lords, I pray you to bear with me for 





a few moments, for this is a question, a8 
I view it, so unpopular, except among 
the working classes, so unfashionable, too, 
that no one of note would undertake the 
discussion of it in this House. My Lords, 
I have ever been a friend of free trade, 
but I object to the police portions of this 
Bill, more especially to the increase of the 
public-houses, for it is a known statistical 
tact that the greater the number of public- 
houses the greater the drunkenness and 
the greater the number of crimes. My 
Lords, Mr. Gladstone has passed this Bill 
through the House of Commons as a mea- 
sure calculated to promote sobriety—that 
is to say, a Bill that is intended to flood 
the country with wine to promote peace 
with France, that increases the public- 
houses by thousands, that does not dimin- 
ish the consumption of spirits, and still 
less of beer; such a Bill is intended to 
soberize England and Ireland ! My Lords, 
like Mr. Gladstone, and in his words, I 
have in past days occasionally ‘‘ indulged 
in no illiberal potations of wine;” he for 
his health, I for my pleasure; but I never 
yet discovered that those “no illiberal po- 
tations” had a soberizing quality. Lest I 
should misrepresent Mr. Gladstone I will 
now quote his words :— 


“ T am not going to propose this to the House 
of Commons as a measure essential to lowering 
the wine-duties ciall idered. I wish 
that it should be tried, and stand or fail accord- 
ing to the conscientious judgment of Parliament 
upon the question whether it will not tend to pro- 
mote sobriety.” 





Following the example as regards the Gin 
Bill of some of your Lordships’ famous 
ancestors, I have opposed and protested 
against a similar Bill to this on a former 


occasion. Permit me, now, to recall to 
your Lordships’ memories some of those 
great historical statesmen who distinguish- 
ed themselves in the discussion of the Gin 
Bill in 1743. ‘The temporal Lords were 
Chesterfield, Harvey, Lonsdale, and Tal- 
bot; the spiritual Lords were Oxford, 
Salisbury, Sarum, Canterbury, St. Asaph, 
London, Norwich, Gloucester and Bristol. 
My Lords, I entertain profound respect for 
the spiritual Lords of this House. I ad- 
mire them for their charities, for their 
profound learning, and above all, for their 
sacred office, as the great heads of our 
Protestant Church. It is for these reasons 
that I have ventured to bring to their 
notice an example worthy to be followed, 
the conduct of some of their saintly prede- 
cessors. I do so the more readily because 
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it might be supposed either that the Bishops 
did not take the same interest in the Tem- 
perance movement that is taken by the 
working classes, or that they had been bit 
by Mr. Gladstone in considering this as a 
soberizing Bill, or from prudential motives 
that they did not agitate the question, re- 
garding it in the light of a Money Bill. 
My Lords, this is a mixed Bill, partly fiscal 
and partly of a public character. It is, 
therefore, quite within the constitutional 
sphere of the Peers of this House, and 
especially it is the sacred duty of the 
Bishops to discuss the Bill, and to make 
such Amendments in the police portions 
of it as they may decm necessary. I speak 
with confidence, because I have the autho- 
rity of Mr. Gladstone for what I state. 
These are his words :— 


“Tf the House of Lords make any alterations 
in the police portions of the Measure, the [louse 
of Commons, though it would not accept the Bill 
so altered, as it was technically a revenue Bill, 
yet if it approved of the alteration, might send up 
to the Lords another Bill, embodying the Amend- 
ment.’ 


In contradiction to what I have stated, it 
may be said that this is a wine Bill, not a 


Gin Bill. 


Yes, it is far worse than the 
Gin Bill. The promoters of the Gin Bill 
did but get their wedge in. Now, Mr. 
Gladstone, with an iron will and an iron 
arm, has driven it home to free trade, or 
something nearly approaching free trade, 
and which, if not checked, must lead to 
it, and be a saturnalia of drunkenness. My 
Lords, we have the high authority of Mr. 
Gladstone that the measure is to lead to 
sobriety. Against his authority, I set that 
of a king of France. Up to the day of his 
fall, he was considered one of her greatest 
monarchs. Louis Phillipe said ‘ he wished 
every vine in France was rooted up, except 
those devoted to the food of man.” I will 
now state a still higher authority, that of 
the greatest and wisest of mankind. Lord 
Bacon said, ‘‘ Of all things known to mor- 
tals, nothing excites and influences the 
passions like wine. It is, indeed, the 
common fuel of them all.” Let me point 
out the relative strength of beer, of Mr. 
Gladstone’s wines, and of gin. Beer con- 
tains eight per cent of proof spirit. Mr. 
Gladstone’s light wine has 10 per cent of 
proof spirit; so it is stronger than our de- 
licious Derbyshire ales. It is composed of 
the skins and stalks of grapes, of the sedi- 
ments of the first brewing, mixed with a 
small portion of water, and trodden out by 
dirty feet. His strong wine is 40 per 
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cent of proof spirit, just five times the 
strength of beer. Strong gin has 66 per 
cent of proof spirit, but as it is sold in the 
gin-palaves it contains not more than 50 
per cent of proof spirit. It is, therefore, 
nearly on a par with the 40 per cent wine, 
which is a sort of gin in disguise. My 
Lords, I call these Gladstone wines, be- 
cause no pure juice of the grape, when 
fermented, contains 40 per cent of proof 
spirit. Do not, my Lords, imagine that 
this Bill will diminish the consumption of 
spirits or beer. No! These are Mr, Glad- 
stone’s words:—‘‘ I do not believe that 
the extended use of wine will act very 
powerfully in limiting or restraining the 
use of spirits; still less do I believe that 
it will act powerfully in limiting or re- 
straining the use of beer.” Conceive, my 
Lords, if you can, the beneficial effects that 
would have been entailed on future gene- 
rations if those illustrious statesmen and 
bishops whom I have named had succeeded 
in their opposition to the Gin Bill. Fur- 
ther reflect on the benefits that would have 
followed if the Free-traders had been 
thwarted in carrying the Beer Bill, with 
its 42,000 pot-houses. Then, judging 
from old experience, you may prophesy 
the results of this third curse. Permit 
me, my Lords, to give you a slight sketch 
of Frederick the Great’s mode of soberi- 
zing his motley legions. It was not on the 
Gladstonian principle, by increasing the 
consumption of light or of strong wines, 
or of light or strong schnapps—such, for 
example, as the ‘‘ créme d’amour,” or 
“mother gin” that he soberized his sol- 
diers; nor did he lead them into tempta- 
tion by increasing the number of his pub- 
lic-houses, but rather delivered them from 
evil by his preventive justice and the rig- 
our of his laws. By Frederick’s code, for 
every crime committed in a state of drunk- 
enness the punishment was double. Thus 
for the highest of military crimes—coward- 
ice—an officer would be sentenced to be be- 
headed ; but for the same crime, if drunk, 
he would be sentenced to the ignominious 
punishment of being hung. Permit me, 
my Lords, to tell you what Mr. Gladstone 
has not told you—namely, how this Bill 
will, in no sham language, lead to sobriety. 
It will do so by leading to the poor-houses, 
the mad-houses, the ragged schools, the 
penitentiaries, the reformatories, the jails, 
the penal settlements, and finally to the 
gallows. Now, mark well, this is no clap- 
trap, that in all these places an absolute 
system of teetotalism is rigidly observed. 
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My Lords, there are two noble Lords in 
this House—namely, my Lord Llanover 
(an ex-minister) and the noble Duke of 
Argyll—who have shut up the public- 
houses on their estates. I understand that 
great benefit has arisen from this measure. 
I therefore ask the noble Duke why a mea- 
sure which has proved so advantageous on 
his estate should not prove equally bene- 
ficial on every estate in the kingdom? My 
Lords, these two noble Lords are not the 
only Peers who have shut up the public- 
houses on their vast domains. ‘Twenty 
other Peers have, I understand, done so 
likewise ; and among the rest the Prince 
Consort, who represents Her Majesty the 
Queen in all Her virtues. Add to these 
that great minister, Lord Palmerston. My 
Lords, I see no reason why that which has 
been carried out by the Prince Consort and 
twenty Peers of this House with such 
marked success, should not be adopted in 
the towns by the people or the ratepayers 
in the way of a permissive Bill. 

Tat Eart or DONOUGHMORE con- 
plained that the Government had made 
the present a Bill of Supply, with the 
purpose of compelling the House to pass 
it, or reject it as a whole. The two or 
three clauses which made it a Supply, 
might very well have been embodied in a 
separate measure, and then their Lordships 
could have made such alterations as they 
thought desirable in the other provisions, 
which were not of a fiscal nature. The 
measure was simply a police regulation ; 
and there were no circumstances which 
required it to pass at this part of the Ses- 
sion, when the Standing Orders must be 
suspended for the purpose. In Ireland, 
there were no beerhouses, and, in conse- 
quence, no such machinery existed for the 
working of the Act as in England. In 
consequence of the Ribbon plots still 
planned in Ireland, it was necessary that 
public-houses in which these lodges met 
should be under the constant supervision 
of the magistrate ; but one of the principal 
points in the present measure took away 
their control over wine-licensed houses. 
As he had no other plan of opposing such 
objectionable machinery as he complained 
of, he felt there was no resource open ex- 
cept to vote against the second reading. 

Eart GRANVILLE really thought it 
would be unnecessary to reply to the ar- 
guments used by the noble Lord who had 
moved the rejection of this Bill, as they 
were exactly the same arguments as were 
used by his noble Friend on a former oc- 
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casion against the first Bill, and which 
their Lordships had refused to entertain. 
He trusted the Motion would be with- 
drawn. 

Tue Marquess or WESTMEATH hoped 
the Government would pause before pro- 
ceeding with a measure which disarranged 
the entire police arrangements on which 
the tranquillity of Ireland depended; more 
especially at a period when it was noto- 
rious that Ribbonism was rife throughout 
the country. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE felt it was impos- 
sible to exclude the sale of spirits from 
these refreshment-houses. He had no ob- 
jection to the second reading, provided the 
Government allowed changes to be intro- 
duced in Committee, whereby the magis- 
trates should retain the jurisdiction they 
at present possessed over public-houses. 
Should the Bill not receive the changes 
himself and other Lords wished, he would 
resist its progress at later stages; but the 
period at which the Session had arrived 
scarcely justified their expecting the Com- 
mons to pass another on the same subject, 
to which its rejection now must lead. 

Viscount DUNGANNON trusted his 
noble Friend would persevere in his Mo- 
tion. This was a Bili of a very serious 
character when viewed in connection with 
the peculiar state of things in Ireland. 
Nine-tenths of the Ribbon conspiracies 
were hatched in public-houses, and, there- 
fore, he looked upon the measure as one 
of the most dangerous ever laid on their 
Lordships’ table; for it was impossible 
that the police could have an efficient su- 
perintendence over houses of this descrip- 
tion. It was an unfair and unjustifiable 
proceeding on the part of the Government 
to force such a Bill on at the fag-end of 
the Session, and when there were very few 
Irish Peers in town. 

Tue Ears or MAYO thought the Bill 
was very defective ; but if the noble Earl 
(Earl Granville) would give a pledge to 
amend it in Committee, he should not be 
disposed to vote against the second reading. 

Tae Eant or DERBY thought that Her 
Majesty’s Government must have found 
out by this time that there was no noble 
Lord in the House connected with Ire- 
land who did not view the provisions of 
the Bill with the most serious apprehen- 
sion; and he trusted, therefore, that his 
noble Friend the President of the Council 
would not persevere in the attempt to 
pass the measure in its present shape. No 
doubt the effect of the rejection of the 
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Bill would be that this particular tax 
would not be levied in Ireland, but there 
were a great many clauses of the Bill 
which had nothing whatever to do with 
fiscal matters—in fact, there was one 
clause among the police clauses which had 
no reference whatever to the subject mat- 
ter of the Bill,—and it would be most un- 
fortunate if, because there was ono clause 
in a Bill referring to fiscal matters, their 
Lordships should, therefore, be debarred 
from considering the other parts of the 
Bill which had reference to subjects on 
which their Lordships ought to have co- 
ordinate authority with the other House. 
Nothing was more common, when a Bill 
of this sort had been altered by their 
Lordships, than to drop that particular 
Bill altogether and introduce a new Bill 
containing those enactments only on which 
both Houses were agreed. That had been 
done over and over again, and, unless 
some course of the sort were adopted, it 
would be obviously impossible, in a great 
many instances, for their Lordships to ex- 
ercise any discretion in matters which had 
no connection with finance. If he under- 
stood from the noble Earl opposite that 
by consenting to the second reading they 
would not be precluded from submitting 
Amendments in Committee, even though 
at the risk of the Bill being dropped and 
a new one brought in, he had no hesita- 
tion in saying that he should be quite 
ready to support the second reading with 
a view of giving to those noble Lords 
most conversant with the subject an op- 
portunity of stating their views and pro- 
posing their Amendments ; but, on the 
other hand, if his noble Friend thought 
the position of matters to be such that no 
alteration whatever could be made in the 
Bill, and no understanding come to be- 
tween the two Houses, but that their 
Lordships must either take the Bill as it 
stood or reject it altogether, then, though 
very unwillingly, he should be obliged to 
support the Amendment. He asked the 
noble Earl opposite whether he considered 
that their Lordships were at liberty to 
exercise a judgment upon this Bill in re- 
ference to moving Amendments, not of a 
financial character, but such as were purely 
technical as regarded the police. He should 
certainly vote with reluctance against the 
second reading of the Bill; but he hoped, 
at all events, that they would not be tied 
down by a declaration of the Government 
that no alterations whatever could be made 
by their Lordships in the measure. 


The Earl of Derby 
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Eart GRANVILLE was not prepared 
to say that this was a Bill which their 
Lordships could not amend, if they thought 
fit. He did not think that it would 'be 
at variance with practice, or unconstitu. 
tional, for their Lordships to amend any 
parts of the Bill, which did not relate to 
financial matters. He could not, however, 
pledge the Government as to any particular 
course in the event of such amendments 
being adopted. At the same time, as their 
Lordships knew, it was the practice of the 
House of Commons to reject Amendments 
in a Bill of Supply. The Bill had been 
well considered in the other House, and 
all the objections he had heard stated to- 
night were objections to its principle, and 
not to its details. He should regret, 
therefore, if their Lordships should deem 
it their duty to introduce Amendments, 
though he could not pretend to say that it 
would be contrary to their usual practice 
to do so, as far, at all events, as police re- 
gulations were concerned. 

Tae Eart or DERBY said, that after 
the answer of the noble Earl, and as they 
would have an opportunity of considering 
the details of the Bill hereafter, he thought 
the House should not be inconvenienced 
by a division on the present stage. He 
thought it would be an ungracious course 
for the noble Lord to persevere in his 
Amendment. 

Loxrp DENMAN said, he was extremely 
sorry he could not acquiesce in the sug- 
gestion of the noble Earl, as he felt him- 
self compelled to divide their Lordships 
upon his Amendment. 

On Question, That (‘‘ now ’’) stand part 
of the Motion ?—their Lordships divided : 
—Contents 27; Not-Contents 5: Majority 
22. 

Resolved in the Affirmative. 

Bill read 2* accordingly ; and committed 
to a Committee of the Whole House on 
Friday next. 


SAVINGS BANKS AND FRIENDLY SOCIE- 
TIES INVESTMENTS BILL. 
RESOLUTION OF URGENCY. 


Tue Duxe or ARGYLL, moved to Re- 
solve, 


“That, inasmuch, as the Postponement of this 
Bill will withhold a Power of effecting a consider- 
able annual Saving wliich may be made under its 
Provisions, and will thus practically continue fot 
a Time an unnecessary Liability on the Public, 
the Circumstances which require Legislation on 
this Subject appear to this House to be of such 


‘real Urgency as to render the immediate Consi- 


deration of the same necessary. 
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The noble Duke said, that when he under- 
took the charge of the Bill he had no 
jdea that it was to be opposed, and stiil 
less that it was to be opposed by his 
noble Friend (Lord Monteagle) on the cross 
benches. He could not help thinking that 
there was some misconception as to the 
object of the Bill. It was quite true that se- 
yeral matters connected with savings banks 
had been matters of keen controversy in 
the other House of Parliament; but this 
Bill had nothing whatever to do with those 
matters. The most strenuous opponents 
of this Bill when it was first introduced 
were now strongly of opinion that the 
measure should pass in its present form. 
The facts were shortly these. ‘The public 
were under an obligation to pay to the 
trustees of savings banks interest at 34 
per cent, and, at the same time, they were 
bound to invest this fund in certain public 
securities, provided only they were part 
of the National Debt of the country. The 
result was that the interest due from them 
was much less than they received. Con- 
sequently there was an annual loss to the 
public, which they were certainly not 
compelled to pay every year, but which 
was, nevertheless, continually on the in- 


crease. At the present moment the amount 
of deficit was £3,000,000 beyond the 
amount provided for by the Act of Parlia- 


ment. ‘The object of the present Bill was 
simply to allow the trustees to invest these 
funds in other securities, and thus enable 
them to obtain a larger amount of interest. 
There was another question as to the 
power which the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had for financial purposes over this 
fund. It had been said in former times 
that this financial power had been exer- 
cised in a way which was convenient to 
the Government of the day. But this 
Bill did not in any way increase or di- 
minish the power of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to deal with these funds for 
financial purposes. 

_ Lorn MONTEAGLE said, that he feit 
it necessary to bring shortly under their 
Lordships’ notice the real question which 
Was at issue in regard to this Bill. That 
question was of the first importance. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer could now at 
his discretion go into the Stock market and 
purchase or sell particular security, ac- 
cording as it suited his financial views to 
raise or lower the value of that security, 
and for effecting this purpose he had the 
disposal of £40,000,000; thus possessing 
4 power over the public securities far 
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exceeding that of any individual or any 
confederacy of individuals. All this, which 
had hitherto been a surmise or a sugges- 
tion, was now matter of proof and of Par- 
liamentary record; for a Committee had 
lately been sitting under the able and 
trustworthy presidency of Mr. Sotheron 
Estcourt, before whom all that he (Lord 
Monteagle) had in former times asserted 
had been fully proved. A Bill had been in- 
troduced professing to be founded on the 
report of that Committee ; but it had failed 
to satisfy the expectations of Parliament or 
to meet the exigency of the case. Though 
it proposed to withdraw £30,000,000 from 
the control of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, it still left him £10,000,009 with 
which to operate on the money market. 
This Bill had been withdrawn. The pre- 
sent Bill of two clauses was produced as 
the only record of the proceedings of the 
Select Committee and of the other House 
in this matter. It was inadequate and in- 
complete. He maintained that there could 
be no urgency for such a measure. Where 
an evil was admitted there was nothing 
more imprudent or more unbecoming than 
for Parliament to pass a Bill which affecting 
to reform a grievance did not go to the 
root of the evil, and provide an adequate 
remedy. ‘This measure contained no re- 
medy at all, and yet it might hereafter 
be used as an argument against the adop- 
tion of a larger and more satisfactory Bill. 
He objected to the power given to in- 
vest deposits in many different securities. 
Safety was sacrificed, for the chances of a 
higher rate of interest. Whether in re- 
gard to savings banks, private banks, or 
the Bank of England, immediate conver- 
tibility was the principle which ought to 
be adhered to, a diminution of converti- 
bility for the sake of a better interest 
was a danger which no trustee ought to 
incur. In conclusion, he maintained that 
there was no justification for a departure 
from their Lordships’ Standing Order in 
favour of this measure, and permitting it 
to be read a second time at the very close 
of the session. 

Lorp REDESDALE said, he had pre- 
viously expressed his disapprobation of the 
Bill, and it was viewed with surprise by 
some of the most important savings banks in 
the kingdom, and he had a letter from one 
of the largest and most important of them 
in St. Martin’s Place, in which they said 
they had considered the subject, and that 
they disapproved of the Bill. It was true 
that the Committee on the Savings Banks 
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did not object to the extending the limit 
of the security on which the money should 
be invested, but they disliked it so long 
as the funds remained in the hands they 
were in at present. There was a suspicion 
with respect to savings banks that the 
subject did require great caution on the 
part of Parliament, circumstances having 
occurred in connection with them that had 
created excitement throughout the coun- 
try, and which did not render the pro- 
posed extension desirable. The advantage 
to be gained was small, and hardly to the 
interest of the savings banks. The gen- 
tleman who wrote from the St. Martin’s 
savings bank said the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s hands had been tied up since 
1858, and they had better not be relaxed 
by passing this Bill, as it would give sanc- 
tion to transactions in this £40,000,000 
in the market, seeing that funds were 
wanted for India and for fortification pur- 
poses. Any advantage to be derived was 
far less than the danger. There was a 
feeling that in the hands of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer about £3,000,000 of 
money in the savings banks had disap- 
peared by jobbing and transfer, and this 
came out in Committee; and as the Bill 
only took up asmall portion of the general 
legislation required on the subject, and as 
there was no urgency in the matter, he 
should oppose the Resolution. 

Eart GRANVILLE was understood to 
say he did not see the validity of the ob- 
jection to the measure or that the invest- 
ments in the proposed securities were ob- 
jectionable. The general objections to the 
Bill were very weak. It was confessed 
that general legislation was required, but 
it was said that passing a Bill dealing only 
with a small portion of the legislation re- 
quired might be urged as an objection to 
entering into the consideration of the en- 
tire subject at a future opportunity. The 
Bill could do no possible harm by extending 
the investments to certain securities gua- 
ranteed by Parliament, such as the Turkish 
Loan, the Canada, Jamaica, and other West 
Indian Loans. Why their Lordships should 
deny the public the advantage he could 
not at all understand. With regard to 
the question of urgency, it was surely 
enough to say that the Bill would save the 
public money. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE observed that the 
Bill would have the effect of extending the 
agency in buying and dealing on the Stock 
Exchange on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government, thereby giving a sanction to 
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a practice which was condemned and de. 
served condemnation; and the small saving 
that might by possibility be effected would 
be a most incomplete and insufficient re- 
turn for the sacrifice made in sanctioning a 
bad system. 

On Question, their Lordships divided: — 
Contents 18; Not-Contents 18. 

The Numbers being equal it was (ac- 
cording to ancient rule) resolved in the ne- 
gative. 

CONTENTS, 
Campbell, L. (Z.Chan- Sydney, V. 

cellor.) Torrington, V. 
Somerset, D. Camoys, L. [ Teller.] 
Cranworth, L. 

De Tabley, L. 

Foley, L. [ Zeller.] 

Harris, L. 

Ponsoiby, L.(£. Bese- 
borough 


Ailesbury, M. 


Chichester, E, 
De Grey, E. 
Ducie, E. 
Granville, E. 
Spencer, E, 


Sundridge, L. (D. Ar 
UT] 


gy". 
Wodehouse, L. 


NOT-CONTENTS. 


Dungannon, V. 
Hutchinson, V. (£. Do- 
noughmore.) 


Normanby, M. 
Salisbury, M. 
Westmeath, M. 


Amherst, E. 
Derby, E. 
Desart, E. 
Hardwicke, E, 
Mayo, E. 


Blayney, L. 
Chelmsford, L. 
Denman, L. 
Monteagle of Brandon, 
L. [ Teller.] 
Orkney, E. Redesdale, L, 
Romney, E, Wynford, L. 
The Order of the Day for the Second 
Reading of the Bill read,*and discharged. 


Tlouse adjourned at Nine o’clock, 
till To-morrow, a Quarter 
before Five o’clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, August 13, 1860. 


Mrinutes.|—New Memper Sworn.—For Sligo 
Borough, Francis Macdonogh, esquire. 
Punric Birts.—2° Customs (No, 2); Defence of 
the Realm ; Law and Equity. 
3° Spirits. 


THE INDIAN ARMY—QUESTION. 
Sm DE LACY EVANS asked, Whe- 
ther the Secretary for India would have any 
objection to communicate to the House the 
names of the Commissioners appointed to 
consider the question of the amalgamation 
of the local force in Indie with the Queen’s 
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troops, and also the letter of instruction fur- 
nished to the Commission on that subject ? 

Sir CHARLES WOOD said, it would 
perhaps be satisfactory that he should state 
at once the names of the officers composing 
the Commission which had been appointed 
to consider the various details connected 
with the amalgamation. In conversation 
with a distinguished Indian officer it had 
been suggested to him that it was far 
better that a mixed commission of officers 
should meet for the purpose of considering 
these details. He was fortunate enough 
to obtain the services of his noble Friend 
(Lord Hotham) to preside over the Com- 
mission, and the officers who composed it 
were Sir Charles Yorke, General Clarke, 
of the Madras army, Brigadier-General 
Russell, who served in India (not my hon, 
Friend who is a Member of the House) 
Colonel Wetherall, Colonel Melville, Adju- 
tant-General of the Bombay Army, and 
Colonel Norman, Deputy Adjutant-General 
of the Bengal Army. These officers were 
working satisfactorily together, and great 
benefit would, no doubt, arise from their 
united consideration, With regard to the 


minute of instructions he thought there 
would be no advantage in laying it on the 


table. It was intended that the commit- 
tee should inquire into the various ques- 
tions which would arise, paying due regard 
to the just claims of Indian officers, and 
providing at the same time that the ar- 
rangement should be carried out as eco- 
nomically as possible, 


INDIAN BUDGET—EAST INDIA LOAN, 
COMMITTEE, 


Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee. 

Sm CHARLES WOOD said: A year 
ago, or thereabouts, it was my duty to lay 
before a Committee of this House the 
best estimate which I could then give of 
the Indian revenue and expenditure. Since 
then two events have happened which ma- 
terially affect the statement which I shall 
have to make to-night. One is that a gen- 
tlenan whom we all know, Mr. Wilson, has 
proceeded to India to aid with his finaneial 
knowledge and experience the Indian Go- 
vernment in their measures of fiscal admi- 
nistration, and in the endeavour to bring 
the finances of India into a sounder po- 
sition, The other event is that the Indian 
Government, aided, no doubt, by Mr. Wil- 
son’s experience, have proposed, and by 
this time, I haye no doubt, have carried 
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into law the most important financial mea- 
sures which have for some time been 
brought forward in India. The statements 
which Mr. Wilson has made, very much 
like those of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer in this country, and which are among 
the papers printed for the use of the House, 
are so clear and full that I might almost 
dispense with any but a very short sum- 
mary of them. On the other hand, the 
proposals of the Supreme Government have 
excited great criticism and great oppo- 
sition, and have led to a controversial cor- 
respondence with the other Governments 
in India. The diversity of opinion and of 
statement is so great that it is not very 
easy to unravel the web, and it would be 
still more difficult to put the whole contro- 
versy before the Committee. It is not ne- 
cessary, however, to do so; and I hope I 
shall be able to state the results, and to 
make them clear in no very great compass. 
The correspondence on the table is almost 
entirely that which arose between the Go- 
vernment of India and the Government of 
Madras in reference to these measures. 
They were laid on the table in connection 
not only with the proposed financial mea- 
sures, but with the recall of Sir Charles 
Trevelyan. Upon that subject I hope it 
is utterly unnecessary to say a single sylla- 
ble. In the whole course of my public life 
I never had so painful a duty to perform, 
and I regret exceedingly that necessity, for 
I believe it has deprived the Presidency of 
Madras of the benefit of services which 
would have been invaluable. I had the plea- 
sure of seeing Sir Charles Trevelyan this 
morning, and he promised to give me every 
information and assistance in reference to 
the Government of Madras; and I should 
not be doing justice to him or to myself if 
I did not take the earliest opportunity of 
expressing my grateful sense of that as- 
surance. In addition to the correspondence 
on the table, there is a letter from the 
Government of Bombay—a Minute of Lord 
Elphinstone’s —and an answer from the 
Government of India. The papers would, 
I think, have been incomplete without 
those two documents, and, in fact, they 
were almest necessarily included, as they 
are referred to in the Minute of the Ma- 
dras Government. Here, again, I cannot 
help saying what a loss to India and to 
this country has beea the death of Lord 
Elphinstone. No man had greater expe- 
rience of Indian administration, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, and when the late mu- 
tiny called for more energetic action, in no 
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respect was he wanting to the emergency. 
I ean only say that his is a loss which this 
country, equally with India, must greatly 
deplore. lLaving paid this tribute to his 
memory, I will only say that in addition to 
this voluminous correspondence there are 
the ordinary finance accounts of India, 
with an explanatory despatch ; and beyond 
that there is a paper which is still more 
material than any—a comparative account 
of revenue and expenditure for the last five 
years, There are some differences be- | 
tween the finance accounts and the figures 
contained in that paper, but the compara- 
tive account is compiled from more recent 
information, and contains some items which 
are not in the other accounts. Before, 
however, I go to the expenditure and in- 
come of the year, 1 wish to refer to the 
deficits of the last two years. I have been 
sometimes accused of taking too gloomy a 
view of Indian finance. I can only say my 
sule object has been to present to the House 
and the country the most faithful accounts 
in my power to produce. I stated last 
August what I estimated the deficit of the 
years ending April, 1859, and April, 1860, 
would be, I was wrong, no doubt, both as 
to revenue and expenditure. The revenue 


has been larger and the expenditure has 
been larger than I anticipated, but the 
two have so far kept pace together that 
the deficit is as nearly as may be what I 


stated. I estimated the deficit of 1859 
at £14,707,000, whereas it was only 
£14,187,000. For the year ending April, 
1860, I put the deficit at £9,281,000, 
while it was actually £9,981,000. Pay- 
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ments are sometimes thrown from one year 
to another, which prevents a perfectly 
necurate estimate; but while my esti-| 
mate of the deficits for the two years | 
was £23,988,000, the actual amount was | 
£24,168,000, there being only a difference 
of about £180,000, The close agreement 
is, of course, to some extent accidental, 
but I think I may take credit for having 
formed no inaccurate estimate, and for not 
having exaggerated the unpromising state of 
affairs. I now come to the present year. The 
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guaranteed interest upon railroads, whieh 
has this year increased by £400,000, and 
amounts to £1,276,000, thus increasing 
the total deficit to £7,472,000. It seems 
to me that the mere statement of these 
figures is enough to dispose of the con. 
troversy which has been carried on in 
India and completely overthrown the opin. 
ion of the Government of Madras, and of 
that of Bombay, that is, that the whole 
deficit might be made good by a reduction 
of military expenditure, When I show the 


| Committee that the deficit is £7,400,000, 


it can be conceived how difficult it would 
be to get rid of such an amount by 4 
reduction in the military expenditure to 
that extent within the year. The mili- 
tary expenditure for the year is estimated 
at £15,276,000, and deducting from that 
aniount the supposed deficit, there would re- 
main in round numbers £8,000,000, whieh 
sum would be £3,000,000 below what the 
military expenditure was.in the year be. 
fore the mutiny. No one can be sanguine 
enough to expect that our military expen- 
diture can be reduced as low as it was 
before that mutiny, now that a large ad- 
ditional European force must inevitably be 
maintained under the altered circumstances 
of India. Inthe Estimates upon the table 
the proposed reduction in the military 
expenditure is about £2,600,000, and if 
we were to add to that the amount. of 
the deficit a reduction of no less than 
£10,000,000 must be made in the mili- 
tary expenditure at the end of this year. 
Will any one maintain that that will be 
possible? That Estimate is made by 
the Government of India, not upon any 
hypothetical notion of their own, because 
they had received the actual estimates 
of reductions from the Governments of 
Madras and Bombay. The reduction pro- 
posed by the Government of Bombay is 
£655,000, by Madras £591,000, while re- 
ductions by the Government of Bengal 
swell the total amount to £2,600,000. 
This question of what reductions in the 
military expense can be expected is not 
a question upon which we are without 
experience, as attempts were made last 


expenditure in 1859-60 was £45,890,000, 
and the income £37,796,000, leaving a year to make reductions, and the greatest 
deficit of £8,094,000, To that is to be| pressure was employed to enforce them. 
added the guaranteed interest upon rail-| The Government of Madras however, last 
roads which amounted to £887,000, making! year reduced its expenditure by ouly 
a total deficit of £8,981,000. The ex-| £330,000, but that of Bombay was ac- 
penditure for the year 1860-1 is esti-| tually increased by £197,000. There 
mated at £43,958,000 and the income| was a larger reduction in Bengal, where, 
at £37,762,000, leaving a deficit of| of course, it was more natural toes 
£6,196,000, to, which is to be added the pect it. In the last and the present 
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rs there will be a total reduction of | that will be stopped. in the course of next. 


wiilitary expenditure of £6,000,000 — 
namely, £3,400,000 in 1859-60, and 
$2,600,000 in 1860-1 ; and I am not 

ine enovgh to think that reduction 
ean be carried much further within the 
year. That is the state of affairs for the 
t year, but we must, of course, look 
beyond and see what are our prospects of 
reductions in future years. I have always 
taken the year 1856-7 as a pattern year. 
It was the year immediately preceding the 
mutiny, when there were no additional ex- 
penses, and when the ineome and expendi- 
ture in India were about equal. Starting 
from that year I find that the military ex- 
penditure hus increased by £3,785,000. 
For local corps there is besides an_ in- 
creased sum of £333,000, and for trans- 
port £141,000. Then there is an in- 
erensed home charge for payment in this 
country, on account of troops £1,195,000 
—making a total of £5,454,000. Bat in 
looking at this question we must. include 
the police, which has necessarily been in- 
ereased to a considerable extent. Since 


1856-57 the increase in the police has 
amounted to £1,024,000, so that taking 
nilitary and police together the increase 


has amounted to £6,478,000. Then there 
has been an inerease of expense for bar- 
racks during the last four or five years. 
It is not necessary in regard to Native 
troops to have this kind of accommodation, 
as they provide for themselves after their 
own fashion, but in the case of European 
troops it is not reasonable or fair that we 
should send them to India without pro- 
viding for them such barracks as are neces- 
sary for their health. It has been thought 
right, too, to construct the barracks in 
such @ way as to make them capable of 
defence—to make them fortified posts to 
which in eases of emergency the women 
and children, and invalids, might retire. 
This naturally entails considerable expense, 
though it is an expense that cannot last 
more than a year or two. But though this 
expense has increased from £374,000 in 
1856-57 to £1,827,000 in 1859-60, there 
has at the same time been an almost per- 
feet stoppage of expense on account of 
civil public works and buildings, and, there- 
fore, though I anticipate a considerable 
reduction in regard to military buildings 
in the course of the next year or two, I 
do not expect any reduction whatever in 
the total expenditure for public works. 
There has been, as I have stated, a great 
merease of expense in military buildings 
VOL, CLX, [rmep sents. ] 





year, but the saving thereby effected will; 
be counterbalanced by the increase that 
will take place in civil public works of 
various kinds which are most urgently 
required in all parts of India. There will 
be a transfer from the military to the civil 
expenditure, but the charge on the Indian 
revenue will not be diminished. There has 
been since 1856-57 an increase in the cost 
of collection of £476,566 ; civil and poli- 
tical establishments, £508,361 ; judicial 
establishments, £163,625 ; public works, 
£452,732 ; miscellaneous, £124,573— 
making a total of £1,725,857. There is 
another item of increased expense—the in- 
terest on the debt. Before the mutiny took 
place the debt was £59,442,000, and the 
interest £2,525,000. In 1859-60 the 
debt is £97,851,000, and the interest is 
£4,461,000, being an increased charge for 
interest of £1,936,000. Beyond that there 
is an inereased charge for what is called 
guaranteed interest on railways. In 1856- 
57 the amount of guaranteed interest was 
£404,000; 1857-58, £526,000; 1858-59, 
£606,000; 1859-60, 887,000; 1860, 
£1,276,000; being an increase of £872,000, 
The sum total of all these increased charges 
since 1856-57 is military, £5,454,000; po- 
lice, £1,024,000; civil, including buildings, 
£1,725,800; interest on debt £1,986,000, 
out of interest guaranteed to railways, 
£872,000 — making a total increase of 
£11,011,800. The revenue has increased- 
partly from the old sources and partly 
from additional taxes, to the extent of 
£4,400,000. A large portion of the ar- 
rears due subsequent to the mutiny has 
been paid up, but I do not anticipate 
more receipts from that source; and, after 
as fair and impartial an estimate as we 
can make of the entire revenue and of 
the expenditure, the result arrived at is 
that we shall have a deficiency for 1861-62 
of about £6,611,000. Then comes the 
question how is that to be met? Are we 
to borrow? I think not. I am of opinion 
that to leave the Indian Government the 
power of borrowing, as has been the prac- 
tice on open loans, would hold out the 
greatest temptation that can possibly be 
offered to a wasteful expenditure. It has 
always been found to be so, and therefore 
it is the last step that ought to be taken 
if it is wished to promote economy. This 
House has resolved, very wisely as I think, 
not to guarantee the payment of any part 
of the Indian debt, but to throw the Go- 
vernment of India entirely upon its own 
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resources. That being so, and when 
they are made to feel that they are them- 
selves responsible for every shilling of 
their expenditure, they will find in it an in- 
ducement to economize in their outlay as 
far as possible. I am satisfied that these 
two considerations —the knowledge that 
they have not the power to borrow, and 
that they are responsible for their own ex- 
penditure—will go very far to render the 
Indian Government cautious of imposing 
any unnecessary charge on the revenue of 
India, and to produce the most rigid 
economy. Then, if we are not to borrow, 
there is no other resource but to impose 
additional taxation. I have explained to 
the House that I am speaking of that which 
I believe is possible for the next three or 
four years; and I must repeat my con- 
viction, after careful examination of the 
whole case, that it is impossible to effect 
any such reductions of expenditure as would 
meet the deficiency of the revenue. We 
must, then, have recourse to taxation, and 
the question is, what ought that taxation 
to be? On this point the most various 
opinions have been pronounced. Just to 
take one instance, we have been often told 
how foolish it was to look upon the revenue 
from opium as an uncertain revenue, and 
that we were entitled to reckon it as a per- 
fectly certain source of revenue. That asser- 
tion, however, made last year, has this very 
year received a signal contradiction, for the 
Government has been obliged to increase 
the price paid for opium. They anticipate 
a reduction of the receipts from that source 
of £300,000 and an increased charge of 
£275,000, so that the amount of revenue 
received from opium will be £575,000 less 
than last year. I think we ought not to 
rely on such a source of income. A good 
deal has been said about Mr. Wilson visit- 
ing India with English notions, and about 
his having started a scheme of taxation that 
no one in India ever heard of before. If hon. 
Members will look to the papers, they will 
find that this question of raising a further 
income in India was under discussion for 
about a year before Mr. Wilson’s arrival. 
The first of the papers on the table of the 
House will show that the whole question of 
the system of taxation necessary to supply 
the deficit was discussed during the whole 
spring and summer of 1859, and that a 
Bill was introduced into the Legislative 
Council for a licence tax, which was more 
or less of an income tax, in the summer of 
1859. During the whole of this discussion 
an income-tax in some form or other was 
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more or less contemplated, and the opinion 
of the Madras Government upon that sub. 
ject is given. It will be found also, by 
reference to the papers, that although the 
Government of Madras objected to ay 

additional taxation at all, yet Sir Charles 
Trevelyan said that if the time ever came 
for the imposition of such additional taxg. 
tion, an income tax, and not a licence tax, 
would be the best method of raising the 
revenue. As soon as Mr. Wilson arrived 
in India he went up the country to join 
Lord Canning, and with his full coneur. 
rence and approbation it was determined 
that the new taxation should be that 
which has been proposed—an income tax, 
with the addition of a duty on licences 
to trade, and a duty in some shape on 
tobacco. This was not done without com- 
munication with the officers of the Go- 
vernment in the various Presidencies; and, 
with the fullest coneurrenee on the part 
of the other Members of the Gover. 
ment in India, with the approbation of 
the Governor General. After the fullest 
consideration and discussion, the Bills were 
put substantially into the shape in which 
they now stand. I am not aware that any 
other course was open to the Government 
than that which I have described. I attach 
great weight to the opinion of Sir Bartle 
Frere. He was not an officer of the Ben. 
gal Government. He came from Scinde 
and Bombay to Calcutta with the convie- 
tion that additional taxation was not neces- 
sary in India, and that by a reduction of 
expenditure the Indian deficit might be 
met, Sir Bartle Frere was, however, un- 
prepared for the state of things that he 
found at Calcutta, and, unwilling as he 
was to admit that reductions could not be 
made, and that taxation was necessary, he 
was compelled to admit that no other alter- 
native than the levying of new taxes was 
open to the Government. Sir Bartle Frere 
said— 


“ I therefore assented to Mr. Wilson’s schemes 
not as free from difficulty and danger, but as less 
open to objection on that score, and far more 
complete and effectual for their purpose, than any 
which had been offered. I believe that I rate the 
risks much higher than he does; but I am ¢on- 
vineed that the risks are as nothing compared 
with the certain ruin of drifting into bankruptey, 
or remaining as we are.” 


He also stated that the notion that the 
taxes proposed were alien to former prac 


tice in India, was unfounded. He stated, 
on the contrary, that taxes of the same 
character, but not so fair in their incidence, 
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had been constantly imposed and paid in 
Jadia. In another Minute Sir Bartle Frere 
said -— 

«No notice has been taken of the fact, that 
duting the present discussion no scheme of fresh 
taxation has hitherto been propounded by any one, 
Native or European, which would bear a moment's 
examination, which has not included some form of 
direct taxation, all more or less partial, inadequate 
toour wants, or otherwise more objectionable than 
that selected by Mr. Wilson ; but all direct taxes, 
and generally, in some form more or less cumber- 
some, taxes on incomes—such taxes, in fact, being 
from the earliest times component parts of all Na- 
tive schemes of finance. It seems to be forgotten 
that up to 1834-6 taxes on incomes, trades, and 

ions were levied almost universally through- 
out British India, under various names, and that 
they were then abolished in parts of Bengal and 
throughout the North-Western Provinces and Bom- 
bay, not because they were in theory bad taxes, 
but beeause they were so unfairly assessed and un- 
equally levied, that it was difficult to reform them 
in their then existing shape.’ 
The Indian authorities felt. that, much as 
some persons objected to the income and 
licensing tax, no one had proposed a scheme 
of taxation at all adequate to the necessi- 
ties of the case, or which would not have 
left us drifting into bankruptey. That 
being so, they took the greatest pains to 
gather information from the greatest num- 
ber of persons; and after giving the subject 
the fullest consideration, the Government 
of India, without a dissenting voice, deter- 
mined on adopting the system of taxation 
ofwhich I am now speaking. 1 confess I 
thought the low point at which the income 
tax began, a great objection to the scheme. 
Mr, Wilson, however, informs me that in 
India no complaint was made on that score, 
and that a person in the receipt of an in- 
come of 200 rupees, was very much in the 
same position as a person having £100 a 
year in this country. It was also felt that 
ifthe limit were raised, the tax would be 
altogether unproductive. It was thought 
by some that it pressed rather hardly upon 
the smaller landholders; but, with the alte- 
rations and amendments adopted since its 
introduction, the Indian Government consi- 
der that it will not press hardly at all upon 
leaseholders for twenty or thirty years, 
whom they wished to see pretty well ex- 
empted from the tax. In the Presidene 
of Madras there are 1,518,187 landholders, 
ouly 1,800 of whom would pay the tax, if 
assessed at half the amount of the rent 
pad, So that, out of the 1,518,187 hold- 
ings in that Presidency, not less than 
1,916,387 persons would be exempt from 
paynient, if assessed at oné-half the rent. 
It's now proposed tliat the tax shall be 





levied. on one-third, instead of one-half the 
rent; which, in the Presidency of Madras, 
will reduce the number of those who pay 
the tax to a mach smaller number, We 
hear from the Punjab, and various parts 
of India, that there will not be the smallest 
difficulty in raising the tax. I am not 
aware whether hon. Members have seen a 
letter addressed to Mr. Wilson by the Rajah 
of Burdwan, the largest landholder in Ben- 
gal. He sees the value of the rule of Great 
Britain, in the protection given to life and 
property; and declares that the Natives of 
India, who derive so much benefit from 
that protection, ought not to object to pay 
so small a percentage of their incomes for 
this purpose. Such a declaration is highly 
to the credit of the Rajah of Burdwan; and 
I trust that in these sentiments the Rajah 
only represents the Jarge zemindaries and 
landholders of Bengal. It bas been fre- 
quently said that the mercantile classes, 
both European and Native, ought of all 
men to contribute to the wants of the 
State, considering the benefit they derive 
from our rule and the protection they enjoy. 
The result of the taxation now proposed is, 
that the small landholders will escape; that 
a small number will pay; and that the tax 
will be paid, as it ought to be, by the richer 
landholders. and the mercantile classes, who 
have hitherto paid nothing to the revenue. 
The licence-tax also presses on the latter 
class, which, in fact, derives the greatest 
benefit from our rule, and contributes the 
least to its expenses; and for it, I think, 
the least objectionable shape has been se- 
lected. Within the last few days one of 
the strongest opponents of this system of 
taxation has confessed to me his opinion 
that, if taxes must be imposed, they have 
now assumed their least objectionable form. 
I think that the many Amendments which 
have been introduced into the Bill, have 
placed the taxes in the shape in which 
they can best be levied. Of course I am 
bound to admit that I contemplate the new 
mode of taxation with some anxiety; but, 
considering the circumstances of India, and 
seeing that no other alternative has been 
proposed, and that unless we are prepared 
to raise additional revenue for the purposes 
of the country, we must proceed in the 
ruinous course of incessant borrowing, I 
feel we can do nothing better than give 
our cordial support to the Government of 
India, who are directly responsible for the 
administration of that country, and who, 
being on the spot and in the midst of the 
people, have the best means of judging 
2Q2 
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what taxes it is possible and expedient to 
levy. I have the strongest conviction that 
the less this country interferes in the affairs 
of India, the better they will be adminis- 
tered. We have frankly told the Govern- 
ment of India what our opinions on the 
question were; and are now prepared to 
give them our cordial support in carrying 
out the determination they have formed. 
The next point I come to is the probable 
produce of the tax. It is very difficult, of 
course, to estimate with any certainty the 
produce of any new taxation. The Govern- 
ment of India expect that no very large 
sum—probably not more than £1,000,000 
—will be raised during the present year; 
and that £3,500,000 will be obtained in 
1861-2. Deducting this amount from the 
deficit which I have already mentioned, we 
shall still have in 1861-2 a deficit of up- 
wards of £3,000,000. I am in hopes, how- 
ever, that the Government of India, by 
making, as I have no doubt they will do, 
an earnest effort, will be able to make a 
still further reduction in the expenditure 
for 1861-2; which is obviously indispen- 
sable, if we are to equalize our income 
and expenditure. There is, unquestionably, 
considerable scope for reduction. 

I have said that I do not think the Civil 
Service expenditure can be diminished, but 
there are various branches of the military 
expenditure in which a saving may possi- 
bly be effected. The military expenditure 
of 1860-61, exclusive of building, may be 
estimated at £17,000,000, and the police 
at £2,000,000. These must be taken to- 
gether, for any increase in the one would 
lead, to a certain extent, to a reduction in 
the other. We have here an expenditure 
of £19,000,000, in which it will be very 
hard indeed if we cannot effect a reduction 
of £3,000,000, or even more than that, in 
the course of the year. With that reduc- 
tion and the increased taxation I think 
there is a reasonable prospect of placing 
the income and expenditure on an equality 
during 1861-62, or at any rate in the fol- 
lowing year. The ordinary sources of 
revenue show marked symptoms of im- 
provement, and in the course of three or 
four years I hope the ordinary income will 
meet the ordinary expenditure. That can- 
not be done at present, however, unless 
there are some extraordinary resources to 
draw upon; and it is as clearly demonstrat- 
ed as any matter of finance can be, that 
additional taxation, to at least the amount 
which we expect will be derived from new 
taxes, is indispensably required at this mo- 
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ment. The prices of produce’ I'am: 

to say are rising, and the wages of Jabour 
in all parts of the country are higher thay 
| they ever have been. In Madras there is 
‘abundant employment for every one ; and 
Sir Charles Trevelyan tells me that the 
men of some disbanded troops have found 
| there higher wages than in the ‘army, 
| This is very remarkable, as formerly men 
in the military service were held to being 
much better position than others. These 
' circumstances indicate an improvement in 
the condition of the people, and conse 
quently an increased power of consu 
tion. Therefore I think I may fairly say 
that there is every prospect, in the course 
of time, of a reduced expenditure and a 
increased income, The more immediate 
question is how I am to provide for the de. 
ficit of this year? I am glad to say that! 
shall be. able to do so from the balances in 
the Treasury, without bringing them below 
what both the Indian and home Govern. 
ments deem to be safe. It may be asked, 
then, why I propose to take any power of 
borrowing? My answer is, that I depend 
in a great measure for the means of de. 
fraying my home expenses, on the sums to 
be paid in by the railway companies, We 
receive into the home Treasury all the sums 
paid by them. The expenditure in Indis 
for railway purposes is provided out of the 
Indian treasuries, and | apply to disburse- 
ments here, the sums which would other. 
wise be sent to India for that purpose— 
instead of receiving remittances from India, 
If the railways pay all they ought to pay, 
then I shail not require a single shilling 
additional. There may, however, be some 
deficiency on their part, and it is to pro 
vide against that that I propose to take 
the power of raising, if it should be neces 
sary, a loan of £3,000,000. In the courte 
of this year the Railway Companies ‘ought 
to pay in £7,000,000. Of that amount 
between £4,500,000 and £5,000,000 will, 
we expect, be expended in India for the 
construction of railways, What is mot 
disbursed in this country, and would; if 
the Indian Government did not, defray 
the expenditure on railroads in India, be 
sent to India to defray railroad expenditure 
there, is left in the Home Treasury, and 
it is on this balance that I depend for 
meeting the home expenses, I have, how- 
ever, thought it wise and pradent to take 
powers to raise £3,000,000, in ease the 
railway companies should happen to pay™ 
less than I now anticipate. I hope and 
trust that the railways will provide the fall 
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gniount required, and that I shall not need 
to avail myself of the borrowing powers 
which I now propose to take by way of 
recaution. The Resolution which I shall 

e in the hands of the Chairman is a 

eral Resolution, but in the Bill which I 
shall introduce I shall insert a clause limit- 
ing the power to raise money to£3,000,000. 
With regard to the Customs duty, which is 
to be at the uniform rate of 10-per cent, I 
pare not heard much complaint of the rate 
of duty, though it is very odd indeed if some 
of those who have to pay do not complain 
of the taxation. The objection which the 
hon, Member for Sheffield has taken is 
opposed to the view of Sir Charles Tre- 
velyan, who says-— 


“The circumstances that the new advantages 
conferred by the arrangement are in favour of 
the European interest is an additional reason for 
distrusting our first impressions, In both points 
of view the arrangement is singularly advanta- 
geous to the European mercantile interest in this 
country.” 


The objection principally urged is not so 
much to the amount of duty as to the 
valuation on which it is assessed. Several 
representations were made to me on the 
subject by deputations from manufacturers, 
and to all of them I have drawn the atten- 
tion of the Indian Government. Among 
others it was stated that the system at 
Caleutta is not so fair as that pursued at 
Bombay, where the duties approximate 
more nearly to what they profess to be— 
namely, ad valorem duties. It is the in- 
tention of the Indian Government to call 
on civil servants at Bombay and Madras, 
as well as representatives from the Cham- 
bers of Commerce, of Calcutta, Madras, 
and Bombay, who are well acquainted 
with the matter, to meet at Calcutta for 
the purpose of devising sueh a system of 
valuation as shall be as nearly as possible 
equal aud uniform. With regard to the 
paper currency, | am afraid that in Cal- 
eutta, as well as here, a great deal of time 
has been taken up in the diseussion of 
financial subjects, and that from that cause 
the measure has been delayed. As far as 
I ean learn, the proposal has been favour- 
ably received in India, and I hope before 

ig to receive from Calcutta the Bill which 
has been introduced for that purpose. It 
will no doubt be a great convenience and 
ulvantage to trade, and at the same time, 
by facilitating the transmission of money 
from place to place, it will remove the ne- 
eessity of large balances being held in the 
365 treasuries which exist in India. The 
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railroads are going on, upon the whole, 
very satisfactorily in India, We hope that 
by the beginning of next year 1,200 or 
1,300 miles will be open for traffic. Some 
of the works are very heavy, and render 
necessary a large expenditure. -A very 
able Report has been laid on the table, 
which gives the fullest information on this 
subject. In order to complete the railways 
£52,500,000 will be required. The amount 
authorized to be raised is £36,500,000. 
The amount paid up is £29,500,000, and 
the amount expended is about £28,000,000. 
Of the £29,500,000 which has been rais- 
ed £25,250,000 has been raised by 
shares, and £4,250,000 by debentures. 
The traffic returns are, so far, very good, 
and when it is remembered that none of the 
lines are open between substantial termini, 
there is every reason to believe that, when 
great towns become the termini of the rail- 
road lines, the returns will increase far be- 
yond the ratio of distance on the lines now 
in operation, The electric telegraph ex- 


tends nearly 11,000 miles. The submarine 
cable appears to be subject to a great num- 
ber of accidents; and, although on one 
occasion a message was received in six 


days from Caleutta, communication has 
been interrupted by an accident, to which 
I fear the cable will be very liable in the Red 
Sea and on the coast of Arabia, A line will 
shortly be laid down between Calcutta and 
Singapore, which will very much shorten 
the time necessary for communication with 
China. The civil public works have been very 
much at a stand-still during the mutiny. 
Many of them were interrupted because it 
was necessary to draught off the officers 
superintending them to military duties, and 
since then the officers have been employed 
on military public works, the necessity for 
which has been more pressing. But I trust 
the necessity has passed away, and that 
we shall be able to revert with increased 
vigour to the civil public works, and to 
which I attribute the greatest possible 
value, as tending to benefit the resources 
of India, The works which are being pro- 
ceeded with in the Punjab are the Baree 
Dooab Canal, the trunk road to Peshawur, 
and the Attock tunnel under the Indus. 
The last promises the greatest success, 
and when completed will be a very wonder- 
ful work. In Seinde the irrigation works 
are going on, and an expenditure has 
been authorized which will open up canals 
throughout the Province. These works 
are being carried on as*fast as is  ¢on- 
sistent with the non-disturbance of the 
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labour. market. The harbour at. Kurra- 
chee and the works there are in course 
of improvement. In Bengal 17 roads 
are under construction, 450 miles long, 
which will be feeders to the railroads ; and 
a new town is being created at Mutlah, 
The Orissa. works, for saving Cuttack 
from the violence of the Mahanuddy, and 
utilizing the waters of the stream, are 
works which the Madras Irrigation Com- 
pany propose to undertake without any 
guarantee. Negotiations are not quite 
concluded, but if they do not undertake it 
we shall do it ourselves, and in one way or 
the other it will certainly be done. The 
Godavery works are delayed for negotia- 
tions with the Nizam. If we are to re- 
spect the rights of Native Princes we can- 
not take possession of the banks of a river 
running through their territories without 
previous arrangement, although we may 
propose to improve them. I do not antici- 
pate any objection in this instance, but we 
must make such arrangements as will en- 
title us to effect the improvement with the 
Niaam’s concurrence. In Southern India 
two roads are ordered through the Eastern 
ghauts to effect communication between 
the cotton districts and the port of Se- 
dashevaghur. Gogo will soon be connect- 
ed with the cotton-growing districts of 
Ahmedabad, and the anchorage improved. 
We have also sanctioned the proceed- 
ings of a Company formed for construct- 
ing docks at Bombay. I am not aware 
that I have anything more to say on this 
important subject, but I must pay a tribute 
to the course which Lord Canning has been 
pursuing in Upper India, by which a revo- 
lution, as I hope and believe, will be ef- 
fected in the feelings of the higher classes. 
I do not mean to underrate the conduct 
of those who have hitherto administered 
Indian affairs in reference to land settle- 
ments and matters of that kind. They 
have invariably been actuated by benevo- 
lent. and bencficent intentions, but some- 
how or other they have not succeeded. The 
ryotwar system was introduced in Madras 
with the belief that it was calculated to 
promote the welfare of the people. We 
introduced what is called the village sys- 
tem in the North-West Provinces, and con- 
sidered it as a vast improvement on any- 
thing that had been done before, and on 
our taking possession of Oude we intro- 
duced it there. In the North-West Pro- 
vinees the result was the utter destruction 
of the old landowners. In truth we theught 
we were conferring a benefit on the vil- 
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lagers by emancipating them from the 
pression of the Talookdars. _ In, the Nor 
West Provinces tho result was that the pro. 
perty of the landowners was sold up and got 
into the hands of the great money dealers, 
During the mutiny the people rose up,aud 
turned out the legal owners, and, re-ip. 
stalled the old hereditary landowners, In 
like manner the villagers in Onde rose 
against us, under their talookdars, who, 
in many cases, had exercised the greatest 
cruelty and injustice towards them, Qnithe 
whole, however, they preferred the former 
system to that which we introduced, _ The 
mistake we fell into, under the iufluence 
of the most benevolent feelings, and ag. 
cording to our notion of what was right 
and just, was that of introducing a system 
foreign to the habits and wishes of the 
people. A curious result of what was called 
the confiscation of Oude was that, whereas 
we thought that it had been proposed to 
confiscate the talookdar system in favour 
of the village settlement, the latter has 
become confiscated, and the property is 
reinvested in the talookdars. Lord Can, 
ning has carried that system a little fur, 
ther, and has ‘enlisted on his side the feel, 
ing of the landowners, He has invested 
the talookdars with magisterial powers to 
a certain extent, and the report of the 
Commissioner at Oude states that they ua 
dertake these duties. with alacrity, . and 
show a disposition to exercise the powers 
with which they are invested, and toad- 
minister justice with great impartiality. It 
is exceedingly gratifying to find that, these 
persons exercise their responsible functions 
in so satisfactory a manner, and | hope this 
course of proceeding will have the effect 
of attaching the landowners of the coum 
try to our rule, A similar system has 
been carried into effect, but only to acer, 
tain extent, in the Punjab, where Lord 
Canning proposes to invest the Sirdars with 
the same magisterial powers. A further 
step has been taken in assuring 3 great 
number of chiefs in the northern part of 
India that we recognize what is called the 
right of adoption... The manner in which 
certain properties had been taken posses 
sion of has told very much against. us 
Lord Canning assured several of the great 
chiefs that, in the event of their dying, with- 
out heirs, adoption, according to the cus 
toms of the country, should be recognized, 
He has proposed to carry this a great d 
further, and to give to the generality, 
the chiefs the same assurance, anticipatings 
aud I believe truly, the most, he 
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¢fects from such an announcement. He 
says that unless something of this kind be 
dove you cannot depend on the attachment 
of the people. It is necessary to attach 
them to us, and to make them feel that 
they would lose and not gain by a change 
of rule in India. If the result he antici- 
pates should be attained it will be very 
much easier then to withdraw some of our 
troops from those places where our rule 
would be exercised over a well-disposed 
and contented people of all classes, and 
not merely the masses, who certainly 
showed no indisposition to our rule during 
the late mutiny, for the only districts 
where the population took part in the mu- 
tiny were those in whieh the brothers, 
sons, and relations of the mutinous Se- 
poys dwelt. But I hope that by the 
measures now adopted we shall soon se 
cure not only the passive but the active 
attachment of the people. Under these 
tireumstances, I trust that India may by 
the blessing of Providence be preserved in 
peace, and that we may look forward in 
time to the improvement of the country, 
and to the application of English capital, 
which is necessary to the development of 
its resources, by which I believe that the 
finances of the country may be restored 
to a healthy and prosperous state. The 
right hon. Gentleman concluded by propos- 
ing the Resolution, which he had explained 
in the course of his speech. 

Mr. DANBY SEYMOUR said, that as 
far as the financial part of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s speech was concerned he had 
never heard a more unsatisfactory or un- 
fair statement. The right hon. Gentleman 
stated that the lowest point to which the 
Government of India could reduce the de- 
ficit for the year 1860-61 was £7,000,000; 
whereas Mr. Wilson, in the Council at Cal- 
cutta, showed that the deficit might be re- 
duced now to £5,700,000. It was true that 
Mr. Wilson did not get down to that figure 
until he was hardly pressed by Sir Charles 
Trevelyan, who had shown that the military 
expenditure of the Madras and Bombay Pre- 
tideucies might be reduced within the pre- 
tent financial year by upwards of two mil- 
lions, and before the end of the following 
year by another million. A very small de- 
crease had been taken into account, and not 
the very large decrease which Lord Elphin- 
stone and Sir Charles Trevelyan spoke of. 
How was it that Lord Elphinstone was re- 
garded as a high authority when he spoke 
ii favour of amalgamation, and as no au- 
thority at all when he pronounced against 


the plans of Mr. Wilson? Both Lord El 
phinstone and Sir Charles Trevelyan stated 
that our expenditure in India need not be 
greater after the mutiny than it was in 
1856. It was true that they did not go 
into details, because they had not the ac- 
counts, but they should not on the state- 
ment of Mr. Wilson impugn the testimony 
of the Governors of Madras and Bombay, 
It was said by Sir Charles Trevelyan that 
the delay in effecting a reduction of expen- 
diture was caused by the sluggish action of 
the Supreme Court, and the Commsander- 
in-Chief also stated that they could reduce 
the army if the Supreme Court would take 
up the question of the police, and get the 
police to do duty performed by the army 
of Madras. But the Supreme Council kept 
the project for a police force before them 
for another year, and that was the real 
eause of the army of Madras not being 
reduced, as had been anticipated by Sir 
Charles Trevelyan, and also by Sir Patrick 
Grant. The right hon. Gentleman put 
down the police at £2,000,000, but Sir 
Charles Trevelyan declared that the police 
necessary for the Presidency of Madras, 
with its population of 30,000,000 would 
not exceed £123,000, or at the utmost, 
143,000 a year. Sir Charles Trevelyan 
was supported in that statement by the chief 
of police, and he went into details to show 
that for, at the most, 140,000, they would 
have one policeman for every thousand in- 
habitants. He (Mr. D. Seymour) would 
therefore ask the right hon. Gentleman 
how it was that that estimate was put so 
high. It appeared that the Supreme Coun- 
cil were making an effort to keep up this 
enormous expenditure to the highest point, 
instead of reducing the expenditure to the 
lowest amount. The Budget of the right 
hon. Gentleman, therefore, was unsatisfac- 
tory, as he had failed to show that he had 
used to the utmost his endeavours to keep 
down the expenses in India and in this 
country to the lowest point. Sir Charles 
Trevelyan said that having visited all the 
Indian presidencies, served twelve years in 
Bengal and Upper India, and made Indian 
affairs his study all his life, he was of opin- 
ion that the military expenditure might be 
reduced to £11,500,000, the standard be- 
fore the mutiny, with great additional se- 
curity to our position in India. He went on 
to say that Mr. Wilson had not only over- 
estimated the sum which the army need 
cost, and which was believed by responsible 
persons to be necessary, ‘but that he had 





under-estimated our resources in India for 
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the future. The amount of the estimated 
increase in the revenue for 1860-1 was, in 
his opinion, much too small; and Sir 
Charles declared that if real protection to 
life and property were established in India 
‘by an adequate system of police, the mag- 
nificent valley of the Ganges alone would 
yield a greater revenue than the whole of 
British India now produces. He could not 
find that in his military estimates Mr. Wil- 
son had ever counted on a sufficient reduc- 
tion in the armies of the minor Presiden- 
cies, but Sir Patrick Grant said that several 
regiments might be disbanded were it not 
for the apprehension of a rising of the 
population of southern India in consequence 
of the imposition of the three new taxes. 
What better authorities could they have 
than the men who had been charged with 
the superintendence of the military and 
civil resources of the country ? They show- 
ed the great decrease that might be effected 
by the cutting down of the military expendi- 
ture, if the Government did not harass the 
people by the imposition of new taxes, and 
surely they knew as much about it as the 
secretaries in Bengal, who were not re- 
sponsible for anything. 

The right hon.. Gentleman said that 
‘£1,500,000 would be required this year 
for building barracks and forts for the re- 
ception of women and children, and it ap- 
peared from the Estimates that a similar 
amount would be required next year. That 
was equal to what the Government asked 
for to fortify Great Britain. But there was 
no security that that expenditure would not 
be continued from year to year. He should 
wish to know whether the whole question 
of fortifications in India had been con- 
‘sidered by the right hon. Gentleman, and 
whether he had inquired into the best points 
for establishing forts. M. Brialmont was 
now occupied upon a great general work 
upon fortifications, and had specially con- 
sidered the case of India. When such an 
enormous expenditure was contemplated 
surely the whole subject should be con- 
sidered, and the best authorities, British 
or foreign, should be consulted. The right 
hon. Gentleman spoke of “ many places,” 
but the highest authorities in India were 
of opinion that the forts for the reception 
‘of troops and the protection of the helpless 
portion of the European community should 
be as few as possible. But in order to 
carry out this military expenditure the out- 
lay for civil works had been stopped. He 
regarded it almost as a crime to discontinue 
works which produced from 40 to 600 per 
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cent interest upon the outlay, when, as Sir 
Charles Trevelyan said, ‘if we sowed water 
we reaped gold.” He regretted that the 
plan suggested some years ago ‘bythe 
Marquess of Dalhousie had not been carried 
out—that they had not come to that’ House 
for a loan for public works, and keep a 
separate account of such advances,’ and 
then their system of borrowing would not 
be looked upon by strangers as a sign of 
the weakness of the empire, but of pru- 
dence and wisdom, when they raised money 
in that way, instead of burdening the peo. 
ple with increased taxation? Before’ the 
mutiny, three millions a year were laid out 
on those works, and two millions during 
the mutiny. Now, these sums should not 
have gone into the general account, buts 
separate one; and if it were publicly known 
for what purpose this money was raised, 
the result would be favourable to the Go. 
vernment, 

Again, with regard to railway shares, 
They had guaranteed shareholders to a 
large amount. Never had fifty millions 
been better laid out than in making those 
railways. They had guaranteed, from the 
time the money was subscribed, an interest 
of 5 per cent. That had amounted to 
about half a million, and in future years 
would reach a million. Now, instead of 
taxing the people to pay this million; in- 
stead of putting on a tax for five years, as 
it was said, but which, from what they 
knew of the income tax in this country, 
was likely to be permanent, and which, he 
was prepared to contend, should be made 
permanent; that money was a fit subject 
to be paid from a public works loan. With 
regard to the paper currency, he believed 
it would be of the very greatest advantage 
to India. A paper currency was spread 
all over Russia, who paid her troops in 
Asia by that means, and found it to answer. 
He had always advocated the introduction 
of a paper currency; and he was glad that 
at last they were on the eve of seeing it 
established. 

He would also call the right hon. Gentle 
man’s attention to the desirability of ex- 
pending the money proposed to be laid out 
at Galle, in providing a port near Cape 
Comorin; and would refer him to the plans 
prepared by Colonel Cotton upon that point, 
whose estimates ought to be laid upon the 
table. Again, there was a charge for 
making a road to Sedashevaghur; but 8 
road would be of small use compared with 
the benefits which a short extension of the 
railway to that place would produce, 
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The right hon, Gentleman had spoken 
of the land sale, the questions of police, 
and of trusting the Native gentry. These 
were matters which all persons taking an 
interest in India had always advocated, 
and which had been pressed on the right 
hon. Gentleman for seven years. He had 
been struck by an observation of Mr. Camp- 
bell, the author of an excellent work on the 
resources of India, who replied to a ques- 
tion which he had asked, ‘* Why not pro- 
mote the Native gentry to high offices ?”’ 
—that there were none of them left. And 
when he (Mr. Seymour) said, ‘* How is 
that? In former times we read of their 
having been employed by the Duke of Wel- 
lington ?’’—-Mr. Campbell said, ‘* Our sys- 
tem has been to destroy all the upper 
classes in India; we have left merely the 
ryot and an aristocracy of civil servants.”’ 
He was glad to hear that they were now 
going to restore those gentlemen to that 
place in the Native society for which God 
intended them. With regard to the land 


question, the noble Lord, the Member for 
King’s Lynn, was the first Minister who 
took that view which he (Mr. Seymour) 
had always believed the right one; and 


which was, that they never would have a 
rich people, or a prosperous state of things 
in India, until they sold the fee-simple of 
the land. The noble Lord ordered the fee- 
simple of the land to be sold in certain 
eases; and Sir Charles Trevelyan was the 
individual who had done most in carrying 
out those orders. 

He should like to make one or two ob- 
servations upon the accounts. Last year 
the military expenditure of India was nearly 
three-fourths of the whole net revenue; but 
if they wished the country to be really safe 
from bankruptey, it was absolutely neces- 
sary to insist that that military expenditure 
should be enormously reduced. He saw a 
very considerable sum for the ecclesiastical 
establishment; that is, for the maintenance 
of the clergy of the Etablished Church. 
The amount for all India was not less than 
£125,000; and that sum was quite sepa- 
rate from that for the establishment of 
chaplains. The promotion of Christianity 
in India had gone on separately from the 
chaplains; and he might almost say, with 
reverence, separate from the Bishops; and 
it was well known that the most efficient 
teachers of God’s Word in India were mis- 
sionaries, who lived generally on £100 a 
year and under, while the chaplains had 
six times that sum. He strongly objected 


to the State Establishment which was 
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bringing in only £2,000,000, 
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growing up in India, and which did not 
exist iu their Colonies, He did not believe 
that in the colony of Australia any allow- 
ance was made for Bishops or Ministers of 
the Established Church. The Bishops were 
continually asking for fresh chaplains to be 
placed upon the different stations; and he 
saw by the returns beforn him that there 
was a sum voted for carrying out the Bishop 
to Calcutta. He thought that religion and 
ministers of all denominations should be 
placed upon a certain footing, and that the 
Seeretary for India, or the Government, 
should not have the power to transgress 
any rule which might be laid down in this 
respect. 

The right hon, Gentleman had promised 
to lay upon the table annually a blue-book 
which should give the House a complete 
picture of the prospects of the Indian em- 
pire; but he (Mr. H. Seymour) had not 
yet seen anything of that kind. He re- 
marked that the Punjab was made to 
show a surplus, and Bombay and Madras a 
deficit. They knew that the Punjab was 
a pet province of Calcutta, but he could 
not believe that it really did show a sur- 
plus, because they knew also that there 
was a larger portion of European troops 
placed in the Panjab than in any other 
part of India. They had the territories 
under the Governor General, the revenue 
of which was, he believed, £18,000,000, 
leaving 
£16,000,000 of a deficit. Attention was 
specially called to that point by the noble 
Lord the Member for King’s Lynn (Lord 
Stanley), who wrote out to India a peremp- 
tory letter that it should be altered ; but 
the right hon. Gentleman had totally neg- 
lected this matter, as he had many other 
excellent reforms begun by his predecessor 
in office. The right hon. Gentleman was 
the complete autocrat of India. He did 
not consult his Legislative Council, and he 
governed India as the Emperor Nicholas 
governed Russia. The House of Commons 
ought therefore to know what this auto- 
crat was doing in his empire, He had on 
previous occasions suggested that there 
should be one Mint instead of three in In- 
dia, and that the copper could be sent out 
ready coined, by which a considerable sum 
would be saved. The Bill called the Coast 
of Africa Act Amendment Bill ought to be 
postponed till next year, in order that not 
only Singapore, but Tenasseram, and per- 
haps Burmah, might be formed into a sepa- 
rate governor-generalship of the Malay pro- 
vinces. The Government of Caleutta had 
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plenty to do without looking after these 
provinces ; and the people were a separate 
race, and required a different Government 
to develope their immense resources. These 
provinces might then be made to pay. Sin- 
gapore, with its £10,000,000 sterling of 
commodities passing through it, ought cer- 
tainly to be made to pay its own expenses. 
The right hon. Gentleman had said nothing 
of the Civil Service and the law reforms, 
both which subjects were of pressing im- 
portance. The law of India was a disgrace 
to any people, and the taxes upon obtain- 
ing permission to commence suits were un- 
known to any other country in the world. 
A Bill was brought in three years ago by 
the Law Commissioners of India, which 
the right hon. Gentleman had not yet pre- 
sented to the House. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Sir Charles Wood) had been sixteen 
months in office, and he had done so little 
during that time that the Indian Office, it 
was said, might as well have been shut up. 
The delays in answering letters and trans- 
acting business were greater than they 
used to be under the Company’s rule, and 
there had been indeed no perceptible im- 
provement whatever since the Hast India 
Company had been done away with and 
the right hon. Gentleman had presided at 
the India House. Since the right hon. 
Gentleman was raising a loan, why did he 
not make provision for the abolition of the 
taxes on the administration of justice, which 
were a scandal to the English rule? What 
also was the right hon. Gentleman doing 
about the sale of land? Was he encou- 
raging the sale of land or not? Was the 
redemption of the land-tax still allowed ? 
He helieved Mr. Wilson, in his new scheme 
of taxation, was right in principle. The 
fault of the Government was that they had 
not done all in their power to keep down 
expenditure. A reduction of the salaries 
of civil servants would never be effected as 
long as it was left in the hands of interest- 
ed persons in India. A plan of reduction 
ought to be drawn up at home by the Se- 
eretary of State, assisted by men of expe- 
rience in Indian affairs. He was of opin- 
ion that the salaries of the higher class of 
civil servants might well be cut down, and 
that the Native servants should receive 
higher remuneration. At present it was 
notorious that there were thousands of Na- 
tive officials who received such a miserable 
pittance from the Government, that they 
were obliged to pilfer in order to obtain a 
livelihood. The Secretary of State ought 
to set an example to the Indian Govern- 
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ment, by reducing the expense of the home 
establishment. He was surprised the right 
hon. Gentleman should not only have eon. 
tinued the office of Under-Secretary of 
State, of which Sir George Clerk, on his 
removal to Bombay, had advised the abo. 
lition, as it was a complete sinecure, but 
should have bestowed it upon Mr. Herman 
Merivale, who knew nothing about India, 
and had never been in that country in his 
life, instead of upon some tried and expe- 
rienced Indian official. With regard to Sir 
Charles Trevelyan, he thought that he had 
not shown diseretion in sending so strong 
a Minute to a member of the Legislative 
Council against a law which after all he 
might have to carry into effect, but that 
literally, if not morally, he was justified by 
an order of the Supreme Council which 
appeared to authorize such communications, 
He did not believe, however, that if the 
Secretary of State had done his duty the 
difficulty would ever have occurred. Sir 
Charles Trevelyan and Mr. Wilson had been 
rivals in the public service in England for 
a vast number of years, and when Sir 
Charles Trevelyan was saying to a friend, 
on leaving, that he was making great sa- 
crifices, his friend endeavoured to console 
him by reminding him that, at all events, 
he would not have Mr. Wilson near him. 
It was a parallel case to two appointments 
in the Crimean war, and it was the duty of 
the Secretary of State to warn Sir Charles 
Trevelyan and Mr. Wilson of the dangers 
to the public service which would ensue 
should they not agree together in India. 
There was no indication in the despatches 
that these rivals were not left to their own 
passions, and if anything passed in the 
shape of private letters he entirely object- 
ed to that kind of correspondence. It ap- 
peared to him that the Secretary of State 
was as indifferent upon this matter as when 
he replied to a question of his, that he 
knew nothing about and had not seen the 
Bills which threatened to convulse India, 
He did not find the same energetic desire 
to reduce expenditure expressed in the de- 
spatches of the right hon. Gentleman whieh 
he could trace in the despatches of the 
noble Lord the Member for King’s Lynn, 
and he really did not see the use of paying 
the right hon. Gentleman so much to do 80 
very little. It was not the way in which 
the right hon. Gentleman ought to execute 
his high office, and he was convinced that 
the right hon. Gentleman would never make 
a more satisfactory speech than the speech 
of this evening, while he conducted his 
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business in the manner he had done since 
his return to the Indian office. 

He believed that Mr. Wilson’s taxation 
would inaugurate a new era for India of 
the greatest possible importance. It was 
somewhat similar to that which commenced 
with our glorious Revolution, at which time 
the bulk of the taxation was raised by the 
land tax. Since then personalty had enor- 
mously increased, and the taxes had been 
gradually placed on that branch of wealth. 
The same principle was being introduced 
in India by Mr. Wilson, and he (Mr. Sey- 
mour) believed that the people of that em- 
pire were sufficiently enlightened to see 
that it would be to their lasting advantage 
and interest. He must say, in conclusion, 
the Whig theory of Government appeared 
to him to be that able men were to be 
found scattered on the streets. He had 
been amazed during the ten years he had 
been in Parliament at the appointments of 
the Whigs. Take the two last cases. There 
were two men of the greatest talent—in 
every respect exceptional men — men of 
whom there were very few produced in the 
course of a ceutury—he referred to Sir 
Charles Trevelyan and Sir Henry Rawlin- 
son, and both of them, on account of some 


trifling blunders, which were more the 
fault of the Whigs than themselves, were 
recalled, and were wasting their lives in 


idleness. These men were the appoint- 
ments of the Government opposite. They 
would never have been picked out by the 
Whigs, but they showed the greatest ala- 
crity in getting quit of them, 

Mr. W. EWART said, he fully con- 
curred in the praises which had been be- 
stowed upon Sir Charles Trevelyan, but he 
thought that, after the course taken by that 
officer, the Government could not do other- 
wise than remove him, notwithstanding his 
great abilities, as they could never allow a 
governor to act at variance with the in- 
structions of his superior. With regard 
‘to the army in India, he trusted that, in 
due course of time, it might be reduced, 
and he thought the reduction could be 
effected if a proper and vigorous police 
were established throughout the country. 
He was glad to hear that the Government 
of India had adopted the plan of appoint- 
lng magistrates selected from the principal 
landowners of India, whether Europeans 
or Natives; and the recognition of the sys- 
tem of adoption he considered to be a wise 
Concession, calculated to attach the territo- 
tial proprietors to the British rule. The 
establishment of military posts in the most 
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healthy parts of the hill districts would be’ 
in his opinion, a most desirable measure. 
From these posts the troops might be 
brought down into the plains at any time, 
when their services were required, retaining 
all the vigour of European constitutions. 
But what he mainly trusted to was the de- 
velopment of the resources of India by en- 
couraging the ixtroduction of English eapi- 
tal, by improving the means of communica- 
tion, and by a judicious extension of public 
works, especially works of irrigation. Irri- 
gation, he maintained, would be found the 
great agent for developing the resources 
of India. It might be said, to use a some- 
what Irish expression, that water was the 
blood of India. He wished to say a word 
with regard to the planters. He believed 
them to be a vigorous and valuable race of 
men, and likely to produce great benefit to 
India. No doubt they had, in former times, 
abused this power. But he believed they 
were destined to do much good hereafter. 
He thought that the salaries of the civil 
officers might be reduced, but he did not 
anticipate any great saving from the re- 
duction. If the salaries of the lower offi- 
cers were raised, then some reduction 
might be made in the salaries of the other 
officers. With regard to the revenue, 
what was wanted was a strict system 
of appropriation, and he was of opin- 
ion that there ought to be an Imperial 
audit. The India Council in this country 
he conceived to be inconsistent with a 
vigorous executive, and he did not believe 
that there could ever be a proper system 
of government with a sort of Parliament 
sitting in the India Office. He hoped and 
believed that the people of India would 
in time be conciliated by a mild but firm 
system of Government, watchful over the 
security of persons and of property and 
considerate of the feelings, while it did not 
sustain or justify the religious errors of the 
eople. 

Mr. GREGSON said, he also concurred 
in regretting the loss which the publie 
service had experienced by the removal 
of Sir Charles Trevelyan, who during the 
short time he had been in Madras had 
effected many improvements. He con- 
sidered that the military expenditure might 
be prospectively reduced, and a consider- 
able saving effected. In 1856 the revenue 
was £33,000,000, and in 1860 it had in- 
creased to £37,000,000, so that it might 
be hoped by degrees the income and ex- 
penditure would be equalized. He hoped 


jthat the right hon. Gentleman was not 
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going to add to the heavy taxes which 
were being insposed on India any increase 
in the duty on salt. Sir Charles Trevelyan 
said, he should be sorry to see such an 
inerease, and, considering the millions of 
people in India who possessed not more 
than £5 a year, and who were consumers 
of salt, they ought to be spared any ad- 
ditional tax on this commodity. He hoped 
that the right hon. Gentleman would be 
successful in carrying out the reductions 
which he proposed ; and, from what he 
saw of the increasing resources of India, 
he had every confidence that at the time 
when the right hon. Gentleman expected 
that the income would balance the ex- 
penditure it would really largely exceed 
the expenditure. 

Sir HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, he 
could not quite agree with the hon. Gen- 
tleman in the sanguine view he had just 
expressed of Indian finance. In his opin- 
ion @ more serious question could hardly 
come before the Committee than the pros- 
pective state of that finance, which seem- 
ed tohim most alarming. When the hon. 
Gentleman referred to the increase which 
had taken place in the revenue between 
1857 and 1860, he overlooked the elaborate 
Minute signed by Sir Bartle Frere and Mr. 
Wilson, showing that the increase did not 
arise from a legitimate development of the 
resources of India, but was owing to acci- 
dental circumstances, and that there was 
no reasonable mode of mecting the diffi- 
culty except by imposing these new and 
dangerous taxes. In considering this ques- 
tion the Committee should remember the 
doubt which beset every proposal respect- 
ing Indian finance. Mr, Wilson’s first 
discovery on going out was that the de- 
ficit had been largely under-estimated; and 
the difficulty of discussions in this House 
on Indian subjects was that they could not 
be sure of the ground on which they were 
treading. The chief point on any question 
of Indian finance was of course the com- 
position of the army. In 1856-7 there 
appeared to have been 45,000 Europeans 
and 287,000 Natives, and in the present 
year there were 80,00U Europeans and 
300,000 Natives. He should like to hear 
whether these numbers were correct, be- 
cause with anything like that army it was 
perfectly impossible that Indian finance 
could right itself. In 1856-7 the expense 
of the army was £13,500,000; next 
year it was £17,500,000; then it was 
£24,000,000 ; in the following year 
£21,000,000 ; and for 1860-1 it was 
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taken at £15,250,000. He greatly fear. 
ed that the cost in the current year was 
under-estimated. But even taking it at 
that amount, and assuming that the in. 
come tax was ordinarily successful, how 
could you expect to wring such a sum 
from India or to avoid deficits for a series 
of years? Before you could touch a single 
rupee of Indian revenue it was necessary 
to clear off ten or eleven millions of dead 
weight, in the shape of cost of collection, 
allowances and grants, and interest on the 
debt. When to this was added £15,000,000 
for the army and £800,000 or £900,000 
for the navy, there was but asmall sum 
left to defray the general expenses of Go- 
vernment, Mr. Wilson, with Lord Elphin- 
stone and Sir Charles Trevelyan, agreed 
that the expense of keeping up a Euro 
pean army of 80,000 men in India would 
be enormous; and the whole question of 
military expenditure was one of vital im- 
portance. There was more danger of 
losing India by means of obnoxious taxes 
than even through a mutiny, and the 
greatest caution was therefore required in 
the imposition of new duties. 

Mr. GREGSON explained :hat he had 
quoted from memory the revenue was 
£32,000,000; he found on reference the 
net revenne was £33,300,000. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, he wished to refer 
to a question which had not been touched 
on during the debate. In the Indian mu- 
tiny a large amount of property was sacri- 
ficed by persons who were not in the Com- 
pany’s service, but were settlers and plant- 
ers. The value of their property so de- 
stroyed was, by their computation, about 
£3,000,000. These losses were occasion- 
ed by the servants of the Company. The 
Indian army rebelled. The servants of 
the Company, therefore, caused all the 
losses that were incurred during the 
rebellion. By the law of England, any 
loss sustained in consequence of rebellion 
would fall upon the hundred within which 
the property was situate. The persons to 
whom he referred considered that they had 
a distinct right to come upon the Govern- 
ment for compensation. The Government 
had acknowledged that right, for last year 
the right hon. Gentleman said the Govern- 
ment proposed to draw a distinction be- 
tween property which it was impossible to 
move, and property which might have been 
saved from injury. They proposed to give 
half the value in the first ease, and ove 
third the value in the second, and they 
further proposed to limit the whole amount 
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to be distributed to £1,000,000; but within 
a few days after making that statement 
the right hon. Gentleman wrote a De- 
spatch, in which he recommended that in 
the cases of building factories, and crops 
where the admitted loss did not exceed 
2,000 rupees, the compensation should be 
one-half of the admitted loss, and if the 
loss exceeded 2,000 rupees then only one- 
third of the additional loss beyond 2,000 
rupees should be granted. In regard to 
jewels, cash, and personalty one-third of 
the admitted loss should be allowed; but in 
no one case should more than 5,000 rupees 
compensation be allowed. Thus there 
were two departures from the proposition 
which the right hon. Gentleman had stated 
to the House, and those departures seemed 
to militate against a principle which he had 
dwelt upon, in that India might flourish 
English capital must be introduced. But 
English capital would not be introduced 
unless its owners were satisfied that they 
were under the protection of English jus- 
tice, and if questions of that kind were to 
be dealt with in the offhand and fantastic 
manner in which the right hon. Gentleman 
had dealt with the sufferers by the late 


mutiny a feeling of uncertainty would be 
created that would keep capital out of 


India. He might also refer to another 
class of cases—that of the insurance com- 
panies. Those offices insured the lives of 
civilians. Those civilians were called upon 
by the Government to act as_ soldiers. 
They did so, and many were slain. In all 
those cases the insurance offices paid the 
insurance moneys, and then appealed to the 
Government to reimburse them. The Go- 
vernment, however, refused to recognize 
their claim, and would not permit them to 
participate in the £1,000,000 that was to 
be distributed as compensation for losses. 
He would warn the right hon. Gentleman 
that this subject would be renewed next 
Session and in future Sessions, until jus- 
tice was done, or the sufferers were con- 
vineed that they had no grounds of hope 
from the justice of Parliament or the Go- 
vernment, 

Sir DE LACY EVANS said, he fully 
agreed with the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man that civilians having been required 
to act as soldiers, and having perished in 
performing the duties of soldiers, and the 
insurance companies having liberally paid 
the claims upon them, those companies 
were entitled to expect a liberal considera- 
tion from the Government. The only part 
of the right hon. Gentleman’s voluminous 
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statement to which he should refer was the 
military expenditure. He was glad to find 
that it was intended to construct barracks 
calculated to preserve the health of the 
troops, and also places of safety for wo- 
men, children, and treasure, in case of 
a sudden rising either of troops or people 
against our authority. He quite coneurred 
in the remarks of the right hon. Gentleman 
as to the great loss the public service in 
India had sustained by the removal of Sir 
Charles Trevelyan from the Government 
of Madras, He admitted that the conduct 
of Sir Charles Trevelyan might have given 
some cause of complaint to the Supreme 
Government, but, on account of the un- 
doubted abilities of that high Officer, he 
(Sir De Lacy Evans) regretted that some 
less severe course liad not been pursued, 
and he hoped that the Government would 
take a speedy opportunity of utilizing that 
gentleman’s great abilities. He had lis- 
tened with much attention to the state- 
ment of the right hon. Baronet, but con- 
fessed himself unable fully to understand 
it. Thus much, however, was clear that 
the whole statement rested upon the im- 
mense military establishment now retained 
in Bengal. In 1857 there were but 45,000 
European troops on the Indian establish- 
ment, and, in fact, there were not more 
than 40,000 in that country. The neck 
of the rebellion was broken by those men. 
The capture of Delhi was the turning point 
of the mutiny, and that was accomplished 
without the aid of a man or a gun from 
England. The Government very properly 
made every effort to send out men, but the 
great event took place before they arrived, 
and it was always said that the Native po- 
pulation did not take part in the outbreak. 
He knew of no conquest more decisive than 
that which we had accomplished in India, 
and yet, notwithstanding the prestige our 
triumphant success had given us, English 
troops were being continually sent out to 
India. He believed that at this moment 
there were not fewer than 80,000 Euro- 
pean troups in India, and he understood 
that the Native army had also been greatly 
increased. How was it possible in these 
circumstances to have the finances of India 
in a prosperous state? Why was it neces- 
sary to have this vast army in India? It 
would be easy to reduce them gradually 
and continuously, but he had not heard 
that there was any intention to make a 
reduction at all. He must say that, 
independently altogether of financial con- 
siderations, the retention of so large an. 
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army in India was very much to be de- 
precated. 

Mr. VANSITTART said, he regretted 
to hear the right hon. Baronet announce 
that it was necessary to raise another loan 
this year, as he had been in hopes, on pe- 
rusing the speech which Mr. Wilson de- 
livered in the Legislative Council of Cal- 
cutta on the 18th of February last, that 
that ruinous system was about to be put a 
stop to. On that occasion Mr. Wilson ob- 
served :— 


“But what has this state of our finances 
brought about ? Our deficiencies have been sup- 
lied by loans in England and in India, and what 
a been the results? And here I claim the 
special attention of every one, Native and Euro- 
pean, who feels a real interest in India. What 
was the state of our debt before the mutiny ? 
What is it now? And let me ask what will it be 
soon if we are to resort to the miserable, the dis- 
reputable expedient of continuing to borrow in 
time of peace ?” 


With regard to that speech—and upon 
which they had refrained very properly 
from commenting up to that period, lest it 
might have embarrassed the operation of 
Mr. Wilson’s financial scheme—it appear- 
ed to him that the most serious, almost 
appalling circumstance, that could not fail 


to strike the reader, was that, since the 
commencement of the present century, 
with the exception of fifteen years, there 
had been an annual deficit, sometimes 
larger and sometimes smaller in amount, 
and that of the entire Indian debt of 
£97,851,807 no less than £38,410,755 
had been incurred by the late mutiny of 
our Bengal Sepoy army. When Mr. Wil- 
son left the shores of this country for India 
it was thought that he would have to pro- 
vide for a deficit of a few millions, whereas 
on his arrival at Calcutta he found that 
the deficiency for the past year ending 
the 30th of April last, and for the cur- 
rent year, amounted to no less a sum than 
£15,790,129. A more gloomy view of 
the financial condition of a country had, 
perhaps, seldom or never been presented, 
and he thought, therefore, that great al- 
lowances should be made if the right hon. 
Gentleman had been compelled to resort to 
a severe system of taxation. He could not, 
however, approve the income tax portion of 
his scheme, which occupied 181 folio pages 
in print, containing 206 clauses, and which, 
by exempting nothing but the pay of pri- 
vate soldiers and non-commissioned officers, 
was ill-ealeulated to reconcile the Native 
population to the payment of such a novel, 
oppressive, and searching tax. He was 
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aware that he had since amended it very 
materially, and that he had cajoled the ze. 
mindars to pay it by an abatement of the 
Government rent from one-half to one. 
third. 

Sir CHARLES WOOD said, the abate. 
ment referred to did not apply to the land- 
holders. 

Mr. VANSITTART was under the im- 
pression that it did, but he would not pur. 
sue that part of the subject. He must say, 
however, that he much doubted whether 
the right hon. Gentleman would not be 
disappointed with the Returns under this 
head. In corroboration of that opinion he 
would only mention that an inquiry had 
been set on foot a few years since by the 
Indian Government, in order to ascertain 
what would be the probable return from a 
succession duty, similar to what prevailed 
in this country, and that it had not been 
estimated at more than thirty-seven lacs of 
rupees, or £370,000. He would further 
observe that he could not anticipate any 
difficulty in regard to the mechinery by 
which the income tax was to be collected, 
He apprehended that duty would devolve 
upon the Revenue Commissioners, collee- 
tors, deputy-collectors, and assistants of 
the different districts in the Mofussil, and 
that that much vilified body of public ser- 
vants, the covenanted civilians, disregard- 
ing all apprehension of the consequences 
likely to arise in carrying out such an un- 
popular measure, would, with that zeal and 
fidelity for which they had always been 
distinguished, proceed to realize it in the 
same manner as they did the land revenue, 
the abkarry, snd other sources of revenue, 
He considered the enhanced tax that Mr. 
Wilson had imposed on salt and tobacco, 
which latter article was tle one sole luxury 
and universal solace of the toiling millions, 
to be not only impolitic but likely to be met 
in the interior with a dogged, passive resist- 
ance. Mr. Harrington, the Member for the 
North-Western Provinces, laid himself open 


' to ridicule by exempting himself and other 


officials from the first licence tax which he 
introduced into the Legislative Council, but 
he thought it was to be regretted that he 
did not proceed with his second or amend- 
ed Bill, as this mode of taxation was evi- 
dently not only far more in harmony with 
the feelings and prejudices of the Natives, 
but he believed that the returns would have 
been found to be more profitable. Indeed, 
he held in his hand a Return which the 
right hon. Baronet laid on the table on the 
30th of last month, and he found that the 
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yield from the trade taxes in the province 
of the Punjab only was estimated at 
£230,000. The right hon. Baronet did 
not seem to be indisposed to introduce cer- 
tain measures which were demanded by 
the transfer of India to the Crown ; but 
he might depend upon it that it was hope- 
Jess to expect to effect any real prac- 
tical good until the Legislative Council of 
Caleutta was remodelled, for it was absurd 
to suppose that a Council of eleven mem- 
bers, all paid nominees of the Government, 
could cope with the wants and require- 
ments of such an enormous country as 
India. He had been conversing a day or 
two previously with Governor Keate and 
Sir Charles Macarthy, and he learnt that 
Trinidad with its population of 100,000 
souls had a Council of twelve members, 
six paid officials, and six unpaid non- 
officials ; and that Ceylon, with its popula- 
tion of 2,500,000, had a Council of fifteen 
members, nine paid officials, and six un- 
aid non-officials; whereas, India with 
200,000,000, had a Council of but eleven 
members, all officials. That some non- 
official element was greatly needed had 
been fully confirmed by the mail which 
arrived that day, for it appeared when it 
left Caleutta that the Council, at the dic- 
tation of Earl Canning, were discussing a 
Bill having for its object to re-arm the 
Native population and to disarm the Eu- 
ropeans, and were it not for the fearless- 
ness with which the Bill was opposed by 
those two upright judges, Sir Barnes Pea- 
cocke and Sir Mordaunt Wells, it would 
probably pass into law. This being the 
case, could it be wondered at that the 
finances of India should have fallen into 
such a dilapidated condition, and that mu- 
tinies and agrarian riots should so continu- 
ally take place? Qne word about the 
Indigo Commission then sitting at Calcutta. 
That Commission consisted of two civilians, 
Messrs, Seton Kerr and Temple; Mr. W. 
Fergusson, an indigo planter, chosen by the 
Indigo Planters’ Association; the Rev. Mr. 
Sale, a missionary; and Baboo Chunder 
Mohen Chatterjee, chosen by the British 
Indian Association ; and this mixed Com- 
mission was working admirably. Now, he 
thought they might draw an advantageous 
lesson from it, and request the Indigo 
Planters’ Association, the Chamber of 
Commeree, and the British Indian Associa- 
tion to select two gentlemen from among 
their respective bodies, in order to asso- 
ciate them with the members of the pre- 
sent Legislative Council, and he ventured 





to say that their varied knowledge and 
this infusion of fresh blood would quicken 
that jaded Council into something like ac- 
tivity and efficiency. At all events, were 
the right hon. Baronet to adopt that sug- 
gestion, he would have the satisfaction of 
knowing that he had done something to- 
wards repairing the error into which he 
fell in 1853 by creating such a ludicrous 
assembly as it was at present: and that, 
although the Eastern horizon was over- 
clouded by financial difficulty, and the re- 
sources of India were well-nigh exhausted, 
yet they would not be quite without hope 
that her future might ere long assume a 
brighter and serener aspect. 

Mr. CRAWFORD said, he could give 
a cordial concurrence to the Resolution 
with which the right hon. Gentleman (Sir 
Charles Wood) concluded his speech, as he 
looked upon it as a measure not only of 
caution but of absolute necessity. The 
hon. Member for Poole had urged the con- 
struction of one or two more new railways in 
India, and had recommended an extension + 
of the guarantee. He trusted that the 
Secretary of State would pause before he 
extended the system of guarantee, what- 
ever the merits of the railways might be ; 
because, if the plan of subsidizing were 
further carried on, the thing would be 
overdone and a guarantee of 5 per cent 
would be insufficient for the purpose. The 
railway companies were at present gua- 
ranteed 5 per cent on their capital. When 
the lines were opened, if the profits ex- 
ceeded 5 per cent, one-half the surplus 
went to the Government in repayment of 
their advances of interest during construc- 
tion, and the other half was to be divided 
among the shareholders. He would sug- 
gest that the agreement should take effect 
as soon as the lines were worked, although 
a portion was yet unconstructed, and that 
half the surplus profits over 5 per cent 
should be immediately divided among the 
sharcholders. Such an arrangement would, 
he thought, stimulate the companies to 
proceed with the construction of their lines. 
The hon.and learned Member for Sheffield 
had adverted to the question of compensa- 
tion. He did not know whether the claim- 
ants to compensation had any common law 
rights or not, but he could not but join in 
an appeal to the right hon. Gentleman to 
consider the sum of £1,000,000 set aside 
for this purpose as a minimum as well 
as a maximum. With regard to Customs’ 
duties, they were, no doubt, a fair source 
of revenue, but he could not but feel that 
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there was a disposition in India to stretch 
this source of revenue, and to raise the 
duties so as to interfere with the trade of 
India. He entirely concurred with Sir 
Bartle Frere in the Minute quoted by the 
right hon. Gentleman, that a tax in the 
nature of an income tax was one to which 
the Natives of India were in some degree 
habituated, and that if it were left to the 
Natives to carry out they would readily 
conform to it, and it would form a most 
productive source of revenue. 

Mr. T. G. BARING thought the hon. 
Member for Evesham (Sir Henry Wil- 
loughby) had no ground for the complaint 
he had made of the inaccuracy of the 
statements of his right hon. Friend the 
Secretary of State for ;India. The Esti- 
mate which the right hon. Gentleman gave 
last year of the deficit of the present year 
had proved to be within a few hundred 
thousand pounds of the actual amount. 
From the speech of the hon. Member for 
Poole (Mr. H. D. Seymour), it appeared 
that nothing which the right hon. Baronet 
had done had had the good fortune to please 
him. The complaints of the hon. Gentle- 
man were singularly inconsistent. Accord- 
ing to him the Secretary of State governs 


India Jike an autocrat, and yet stoically 


leaves India to govern herself. If a Bill 
is introduced it ought to be postponed. If 
one is postponed it ought to be pressed. 
He complained that Papers had not been 
produced which no one had asked for, 
and that a document which had not yet 
been received from India had not been Jaid 
upon the table. In one breath he condemn- 
ed the Secretary of State for not abo- 
lishing an office and for not filling it in 
a different manner. The hon. Member 
declared that nothing had been done, and 
yet his whole speech was an objection to 
what had been done. Ile could inform 
the hon. Member that there was no founda- 
tion for his assumption that any good mea- 
sures introduced by Lord Stanley had been 
checked. The measures as to the sale 
of lands had not been altered; and the 
accounts which he was so anxious to see 
were contained in Papers which had already 
been laid before the House. An improved 
system of accounts was being introduced 
in India, much simpler and more rapid 
than the old system; and, in consequence, 
the Indian accounts had this year been 
presented for the first time within the 
period laid down by Act of Parliament. 
He denied that there had been any delay 
in the public works.. As his right hon. 
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Friend had stated, all the works of jm. 
portance were being carried on. The gg. 
nals in Scinde were being pushed forward, 
the Madras Irrigation Company were ac. 
tively employed, the improvement of the 
river Godavery was in progress. It was 
absurd to talk of a railway to Sedashe. 
vaghur, as it would have to be carried 
over a steep mountain pass. and would be 
enormously expensive both to construct 
and to work. If any new port were to be 
established instead of Galle, as suggested 
by the hon. Merber, it should be at the 
point where the Madras railway touched 
the west coast, rather than on the south 
coast. He was glad to be able to in. 
form the Committee that a decrease of 
nearly six millions since the year 1858-9 
had already been effected in the military 
expenditure, and that there had been n 
considerable reduction in the number or 
Native troops. The Government of India 
were fully conscious that it was absolately 
necessary that the Native army in India 
should be largely diminished, and were 
endeavouring to effect that object as ra- 
pidly as they could do with safety. It 
would be dangerous to be in too great a 
hurry in the matter, His right hon, 
Friend had made allowance for the greatest 
possible reduction during the year in that 
branch of expenditure. The difference be- 
tween the military expenditure of 1856-7, 
the year before the mutiny, and 1860-61 
was £3,500,000; and that was the amount 
of reduction anticipated by the Secretary 
of State, in order, together with the esti- 
mated produce of the new taxes, to square 
the revenue and expenditure for the year 
1861-2. Hon. Members, therefore, could 
not say that reduction in the military ex- 
penditure had not been fully taken into 
consideration. The hon. Member for Poole 
(Mr. H. Seymour) was altogether mistaken 
when he asserted that the home expendi- 
ture had not been revised, for since he had 
been in office his right hon. Friend had cut 
down the Home Establishment consider- 
ably, abolishing a number of offices and 
one whole department. A revised scheme 
had recently been approved by an Order 
in Council, which had been- laid upon the 
table of the House, and if the hon. Mem- 
ber for Poole had taken the trouble to 
examine it he would have seen that large 
reductions had been made. The Com- 
mittee would also be glad to hear that by 
simplifying the mode of conducting bus 
ness the time necessary for passing papers 


through the department had been very 
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much reduced. He was glad to hear 
from the hon. Member for the City of Lon- 
don that his experience of India confirm- 
ed the opinion of the great majority of 

rsous who were conversant as to the fecl- 
ings of the Natives, that the measures 
which were rendered necessary by the 
state of the finances would meet with no 
more difficulty than was incidental to the 
introduction of renewed taxes in most coun- 
tries. He agreed with the hon. Member 
for Windsor that the greatest reliance 
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might be placed on the tact and ability of 
she officers of the Civil Service who would | 
have to carry those measures into effect, 
and, while alluding to the civil servants, 
he might state that Mr. Rickett’s Report | 
was not laid on the table, because it oc- | 
cupied five folio volumes, and the expense 
of printing would be far more than com- 
mensurate with the advantages of its being 
printed. If, however, the hon. Member 


for Poole desired to see the Report he 
would gladly furnish him with a Copy, and 
he was sure that the perusal of it would 
occupy the hon. Gentleman during the 
whole of the recess. 


Mr. AYRTON expressed his regret that 


at so late a period of the Session, when 
many hon. Members had left town, the 
right hon. Baronet should have made a 
statement of another year’s mismanage- 
ment and another year’s insolvency, for, 
if such a statement had been made at an 
earlier period of the Session, the House 
would have felt that it was its imperative 
duty to appoint a Committee to investigate 
the circumstances which had brought about 
80 lamentable a result. It had been pro- 
posed to save 2 per cent in the rate of 
interest by the Government of England 
waking advances to the Government of 
India upon the sceurity of the revénues of 
India. There were objections to that pro- 
position, but it possessed this advantage— 
that the attention of Parliament would, 
under those circumstances, be specially 
directed to the manner in which the Go- 
vernment of India was conducted. An- 
other course to meet the difficulties in In- 
dian finance was an open loan, but the 
right hon. Gentleman dismissed that pro- 
‘position, because it would foster the extra- 
vagance of the Indian Government. The 
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Parliament would obtain authority to raise 
millions without consideration and without 
discussion, Credit must produce unlimited 
extravagance in the administration of the 
Indian Government, and the result at which 
they had arrived proved the trath of that 
assertion. The foundation of all improve- 
ment must be, not to restore, but to estab- 
lish confidence in the British Government. 
He could see only one redeeming feature in 
the statement of the right hon. Gentleman, 
and it was that in which he told them that 
the Governor General had at last entered 
on that career which could alone place the 
Government on a solid and enduring basis, 
Since the ew school of the Civil Service 
was introduced it had been their settled 
plan to oppress, to harass, to degrade, to 
insult, and to injure the territorial aristo- 
eracy of India, and it was most gratifying 
to find that this policy was now to be aban- 
doned, and that the Governor General had 
at last undertaken the duty of recognizing 
the rights of the territorial aristocracy to 
the possession of that territorial interest 
which many of them had enjoyed for cen- 
turies. But if that was a consoling cir- 
cumstance, he could wish that it were not 
marred by other events which had taken 
place at Calcutta. He did not intend to 
express any opinion about these matters 
because the time for that had not yet ar- 
rived, They had not had on the table of the 
House the Bill introduced into the Legisla- 
tive Council of Calcutta, and therefore, it 
was impossible to form an opinion of the 
measures which had been the subject of 
discussion there. But it was a remarkable 
circumstance that upon the introduction of 
this new scheme of taxation, it was taken 
for granted that there was to be a very 
large expenditure, and that there must be 
a deficit. Mr. Wilson, in addressing the 
council, never condescended to explain 
whether there was any necessity for the 
new taxation, or whether it was possible to 
reduce the expenditure within the income. 
But it was one of the anomalies of the 
question that there was a Legislative 
Council at Calcutta, presuming to deal 
with the finances of India. It was an- 
nounced to the council that the expendi- 
ture would be so much, and then they were 
to find the revenue. The whole subject 


course which was adopted was, to his mind | had been withdrawn from the consideration 


the worst of all, because it declared to the 
Government of India that, let their expen- 
diture be what it might, they had only to 
write a despatch to the Sceretary of State 





in Council, and the Secretary of State in 
VOL. CLX. [rump sens, ] 


of the House of Commons. Sir Charles 
Trevelyan pledged his official character— 
and the opinion was backed by Lord El- 
phinstonc—that if the finances of India 
were properly managed the military ex- 
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penditure could soon be; reduced to the 
same level as before the Indian mutiny. 
Against that firm and deliberate assertion 
on one side was placed the authoritative 
negative of Mr. Wilson, speaking likewise 
for the Commander-in-Chief and the Go- 
vernor General. In this conflict it was 
impossible for Members to form an opinion, 
unassisted as they were by a particle of 
practical information. All they could do 
was to assume the deficit to be as stated 
by Mr. Wilson, and to vote the amount 
requisite to cover it. This was the melan- 
choly position to which the House of Com- 
mons was reduced, after undertaking the 
superintendence of the finances of India! 
The course pursued at Caleutta was such 
that it would become necessary next Ses- 
sion to consider whether such a mockery of 
legislative proceedings—such an injurious 
farce as the Legislative Council—ought to 
be continued. A few Members, appoint- 
ed by the Governor General at salaries of 
£4,000 to £5,000 each, met in a room, 
and entered into controversies in which 
they absurdly mimicked the proceedings of 
the House of Commons, addressing each 
other as the ‘‘ hon. Member” for a par- 
ticular district, and having Treasury and 


Opposition benches each maintained by the 
State; but the effect of those discussions 
could only be to lessen British influence in 


the eyes of the Native population. There 
was taxation without the shadow of a real 
representation, and the sooner the errors 
resulting from the doctrinaire policy of 
1834 were corrected the better, in his 
opinion, it would be. A tax might be 
Jevied without danger in any one district 
of India, in the Punjab, in Oude, or Bom- 
bay, but as soon as it was attempted to 
apply the system generally, every sort of 
opposition and disloyalty was evoked which 
might attain to a pitch subversive of British 
rule in India. He hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would think it right to establish 
separate Governments, each of which would 
apply itself to the local circumstances of its 
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own district, and impose taxes in accordance | 
with the feelings and ideas of the people. 
How was it to be supposed that the Natives | 


of India could know anything of the 180 | 


clauses of which this Bill was said to con- | 
sist? Sir Charles Trevelyan rightly attri- 
buted their supposed coutentment to their | 
total ignorance. A Native inhabitant of | 
Madras knew as littie of the proceedings | 
of the Council at Caleutta as a peasant in 
Lincoln did of the regulations of the Chan- | 
cery of Austria; but they were painfully 
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sensitive when visited by the taxgatherer, 
The Jarge military organization whieh had 
to be kept up was required to guard against 
the danger to be apprehended from sedition, 
But besides the military expenditure, therg 
were other branches to which the right hon, 
Gentleman would do well to address him. 
self at an early period. There was a very 
large item of £100,000 for naval expen- 
diture in India, the necessity of whieh he 
never could make out. There was a lit. 
tie service kept up in Bombay called the 
Indian Navy, which was the growth of 
the East India Company, who thought, 
as they had an army, they must also have 
anavy. It had never done any useful ser- 
vice ; it gave rise to a large expenditure, 
and a reduction might safely be made un. 
der that head. It was said that it would 
be quite impossible to reduce the civil ser- 
vice expenditure; but he found that though 
it had not been reduced, it had been con- 
siderably inereased. But what was the 
cause of that increase ? It was to be found 
in the tendency to set aside Native admin- 
istration, and to substitute European. But 
it was by the use of Native agency, to be 
paid upon a Native scale, that they could 
economize the Indian expenditure. Again, 
the uncovenanted service was a sort of 
abortion between the regular establishment 
aud the Native service. When a Native 
got into it he was overpaid; when an Eng- 
lish gentleman got into it he was under- 
paid, He did hope that the right hon. 
Gentleman would apply his mind to the re- 
organization of the Civil Service in India, 
and that he would effect those reductions 
which he (Mr. Ayrton) believed could be 
accomplished, provided the right hon. Gen- 
tleman did not lend himself too much to 
the prejudices which had grown up in 
times past. He could not help express- 
ing his regret that the right hon, Gen- 
tleman did not proceed with that most im- 
portant measure, which was the foundation 
of any improvement in the administration 
of justice in India—namely, the amalga- 
mation of the Courts of Appeal, which 
would effect a saving not only of money 
but of time to the people, and must lead 
to very great improvement in every branch 
connected with the administration both of 


| civil and crimina! justice. 


There was another point which he wish- 
ed to impress upon the right hon. Gentle- 
man. He (Mr. Ayrton) observed that no 
sooner was any scheme of improvement 
suggested in India, than forthwith it was 
made the pretext for an enormously expen- 
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sive establishment, A despatch bad gone 
out from this country, giving directions to 
improve the education of the Natives ; and 
what was done? A great educational de- 
partment was created, ard he would ven- 
ture to say there was more money spent in 
inspectors, superintendents, and chiefs, at 
salaries ranging from £300 to £1,000 a 
year, than was actually spent in the edu- 
eation of the Natives. The same was the 
ease with the Public Works Department, 
and in consequence of the new system of 
currency, he saw looming forth the Cur- 
rency Commissioners, their deputies, and a 
whole staff of persons who, it would be 
said, occupied very responsible positions, 
and if any profit should arise out of the 
currency, it would be all absorbed in the 
enormous establishment which would attend 
its introduction into the country. That 
was @ most pernicious system. With re- 
gard to the cultivation of the existing re- 
venue, there was only one means by whieh 
the increase could take place, and that 
was by increasing the productive resources 
of India. That must be done by the founda- 
tion of an excise, customs, or land revenue. 
That, again, could only be increased, in 
the first place, by irrigation ; and secondly, 
by improving the communications in India. 
He wished to impress upon the right hon. 
Gentleman that if he desired that the rail- 
ways in India should flourish, he must be 
cautious in entering into engagements; but 
when he had entered into them, he should 
take care that they were honestly observed 
on the part of the Government of India. 
As far as his own observation had gone, 
he did not think the Government had ex- 
hibited that disposition faithfully to perform 
its engagements that the railway compa- 
nies had a right to expect. He sincerely 
trusted that early in the next Session of 
Parliament the House would be favoured 
with the measures which the right hon. 
Gentleman had shadowed forth in the pre- 
sent Session, and that he would be enabled 
to check and control the disposition to ex- 
travagance that was still manifested by the 
Indian Government. 

Mr. HADFIELD complained that under 
Mr. Wilson’s Tarif the imposition of 10 per 
cent Customs duty on British manufactures 
amounted to protection in favour of the 
Native manufactures. Nearly all the pro- 
duce of India, which was sent to this eoun- 
try, came free of expense; but, under Mr, 
Wilson’s tariff, the British manufacturer 
would be debarred from sexding his manu- 
factures to India, and from the same cause 
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would also be prevented from ordering from 
India the produce of that country. That 
was a most unreasonable tax, which, he 
would venture to say, must prove injurious 
to India, both on the principles of political 
economy and free trade; and he therefore 
appealed to the better judgment of the 
right hon. Gentleman to say whether this 
tax on British manufactures was one that 
ought to be imposed. Te desired to know 
if it was correct, as stated by the hon. 
Member for Poole (Mr. H. Seymour), that 
£120,000 of taxes were raised in India 
from a Heathen and Mahometan popula- 
tion to maintain the ecclesiastical institu- 
tions of that country? He should be glad 
to hear from the right hon. Gentleman an 
explanation, or rather a contradiction, of 
that statement. His objection to it was, 
that a tax of that nature was prejudicial 
to Chriatianity itself; and damaged the ex- 
ertions made by different societies in this 
country, which, by voluntary contributions, 
defrayed the expense of Missionaries in 
India. 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, he did not agree 
with the hon. Member for Poole in all his 
invectives against the right hon. the Secre- 
tary of State for India, who had made a clear 
statement of the revenues and liabilities of 
India with great fairness, and without any 
attempt at concealment. He understood 
the right hon. Gentleman to say that he 
was most anxious to foster the introduction 
of British capital into India ; and that the 
Madras Irrigation Company, having a sim- 
ple guarantee, which cost the country no- 
thing, saved, by the mere introduction of 
labour, a vast population from starvation. 
The Company were willing to undertake 
further operations without guarantee; but 
he understood from the right hon. Gentle- 
man that the Government were ready to 
carry on the works themselves. Now, if 
he wished to introduce British capital into 
India, he had certainly better aceept the 
terms offered by the Company. 

Mr. LYGON said, he hoped that the 
right hon. Gentleman (Sir Charles Wood) 
would review the system under which the 
official director of railways to the Indian 
Council dealt with contracts for the con- 
struction of lines in India, Those con- 
tracts ought to ke thrown open to wider 
competition; and the specifications in con- 
nection with them ought to be delivered in 
plainer and more intelligible terms than 
those in which they had been hitherto 
couched. 

Mason WINDSOR PARKER said, in 
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reference to the observations which had been 
made by previous speakers to the effect that 
the course pursued by the authorities in In- 
dia towards the Natives had been one of a 
discouraging and humiliating tendency, that 
if there was one point in which the Govern- 
ment of India had shown itself more anxious 
than another to conform to the customs and 
habits of the Natives, it was the way in 
which they had conducted their intercourse 
with them. In fact, the Government had 
evinced this disposition to an almost exces- 
sive degree; and he was quite sure, there- 
fore, that there was no foundation for the 
observations to which he had alluded. 

Mr. GREGSON inquired whether the 
subscribers to tle intended £3,000,000 
would be liable to the income tax in India? 

Sm CHARLES WOOD said, that the 
hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets had 
complained of the late period at which this 
question had been brought forward, but in 
making his remarks the hon. Member must 
have forgotten that it was impossible for 
him (Sir Charles Wood) to make the 
statement until after the financial accounts 
were received from India; and it was 
only the previous day at three o’clock that 
®& most important financial despatch from 
India was received. With respect to the 
comments made by the Member for Poole, 
(Mr. D. Seymour) he must say that he 
gave up all hopes of satisfying that hon. 
Member, who attributed to him everything 
that he considered to be wrongly done— 
even matters which were transacted when 
the hon. Member was himself Secretary to 
the Board of Control. He could inform 
the hon. Gentleman that he was not aware 
of any intention to expend money from 
the Indian revenue on improvements at 
Point de Galle. With regard to the im- 
provement in the land revenue, owing to 
reductions in the Jand assessments, the 
eredit of which the hon. Member gave en- 
tirely to Sir Charles Trevelyan, he (Sir 
Charles Wood) must observe that he had 
himself suggested those reductions to Lord 
Harris, and therefore his hon. Friend 
would perhaps allow him some little credit 
on this score. His hon. Friend complain- 
ed of the large expenditure arising out of 
the ecclesiastical establishments of India. 
But his hon. Friend must surely know that 
ever since civil and military servants were 
sent to India it had been considered the 
duty of the Government to provide tiem 
with the means of spiritual instruction. 
He (Sir Charles Woed) had not increased 
those establishments iu any way whatever,” 


Major Parker 
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but had only filled up such vacancies ag 
occurred, His hon. Friend had spoken of 
the necessity of enforcing economy on the 
Government of India; but he had not Jost 
sight of this subject, for of four despatches 
of his which were published there were two 
enforcing economy on the Idcal Govern. 
ment in the strongest terms, and these 
were not the only despatches on the sub- 
ject. His hon. Friend was wrong in assum- 
ing that there was not a large allowanee 
for reductions in the Bombay and Madras 
Presidencies. The reductions in those two 
Presidencies would amount to £1,200,000, 
and the Government had based their pro- 
ceedings on the official returns. His hon, 
Friend (Mr. Ayrton) said the House had 
no means of judging of the deficit. But 
there had been farnished to the House the 
financial account of the Indian Govern- 
ment, with the Estimates for the current 
year, and every possible paper. There was, 
indeed, a plethora of information, for let- 
ters and papers had been produced beyond 
those ordinarily laid before the House, and 
he had never heard a complaint so unrea- 
sonable, 

Mr. AYRTON remarked, that he had 
not complained of the want of a statement 
of figures, but of the absence of any de- 
tails corresponding to our Army Estimates, 
so that nobody could form an opinion as to 
whether the account presented was reason- 
able or not. 

Sm CHARLES WOOD said, that he 
could only repeat that all the information 
usually furnished to the House was now on 
the table, with a good deal more besides, 
The hon. Member for Poole attacked him 
for the appointment he had made of a gen- 
tleman as Under-Secretary of the India 
Board, who was not an Indian servant, 
and contrasted that appointment with Sir 
George Clerk, a very distinguished Indian 
servant, as Under-Secretary of the Board of 
Control; but his hon. Friend entirely over- 
looked the change of circumstances. The 
Minister responsible for India did not ne- 
cessarily possess any Indian knowledge. 
In former times the President of the Board 
of Control, had not in his office any person 
connected with India, and therefore it was 
very important for him to have as one of 
his secretaries a person of experience in 
Indian affairs. The Sceretary of State, 
however, had a Council of fifteen persons 
of large Indian experience, and it was there- 
fore not necessary that he should add to 
them a sixteenth person of Indian experi- 





ence as Under-Sceretary. Mr. Hermatt 
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Merivale was a gentleman of great admi- 
nistrative ability and of great experience, 
and he did not think it would have been 

ible to make a better choice. With re- 
gard to the question put by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Lancaster (Mr. Gregson), there had 
been an increase in the duty on salt, but 
there was no intention of making any fur- 
ther increase. As to the planters who had 
lost property during the mutiny, he did not 
see the discrepancy to which the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sheffield (Mr. Roebuck) referred be- 
tween his speech last year and his despateh. 
He had stated generally the principle which 
the Government had laid down—namely, 
the allowance of one-half in the case of 
fixed and one-third in the case of move- 
able property, and that the probable 
amount of allowances would be £800,000. 
In the despatch he had entered mote into 
detail, but its substance was the same. 
He declined to pledge himself to distri- 
bute pro ratdé the difference between the 
£1,000,000 and the sum first awarded. 
There might be some among the former and 
smaller holders who in equity might have 
a stronger claim than others, and he re- 
served to himself the power of considering 


whether any such claims might not be| 
more deserving of attention. From private | 
letters received from Mr. Wilson, lie be- | 
lieved that the Ist of August was the 


period fixed for distribution. The hon. 
Member for Windsor (Mr. Vansittart) bad 
directed his attention to the state of the 
Legislative Council. He admitted it had 
not answered so well as he expected the 
purposes for which it was instituted, though 
he believed a great deal of injustice had 
been done to it, and, without giving any 
pledge on the subject, he would seriously 
consider whether some alteration might 
not be made in its constitution. There 
could be no doubt that some reduction 
might be made in the naval expenditure, 
but during the present Session he had 
experienced difficulty enough in dealing 
with the Indian army. Then as to the 
amalgamation of the courts, he should 
have been very happy if he could have 
attended to that subject this year, but 
the same obstacles which prevented legis- 
lation on other subjects had prevented 
iton that also; but he hoped early next 
Session to be able to introduce a measure 
for that purpose. He had always en- 
couraged the construction of railways on 
the most liberal terms between the Go- 
Yernment and the companies, but he was 
not prepared to say that full and open 
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competition to an unlimited extent would 
be the best mode of procuring railway ma- 
terials. In sending out such materials to 
} India—he alluded particularly to rolling 
stock—it was essential to see that they 
were constructed by competent persons. 
Ile could not agree with the hon, Member 
for Sheffield that the Customs’ duties were 
imposed for protection, and not for re- 
venue. The hon. Member for Perth (Mr. 
Kinnaird) had misunderstood what he said 
on the subject of irrigation. What he 
stated was that he hoped the Madras Com- 
pany would undertake the Orissa works 
without a guarantee, but that, if they de- 
clined to do so, the Government was pre- 
prepared to undertake the works them- 
selves. 
Resolution agreed to. 

| Resolved, 

| “That it is expedient to enable the Secretary 
| of State in Council of India to raise money in 
the United Kingdom for the Service of the Go- 
| yernment of India,” 

Resolution to be reported To-morrow, at 

| Twelve of the clock. 





| 


| FORTIFICATIONS (PROVISION FOR EX. 
PENSES) BILL.—COMMITTEE, 
Order for Committee read. 
Tlouse in Committee. 
(In the Committee) 

Clause 8 (Annuities payable and trans- 
ferable at the Bank). 

Clauses 1 to 7, inclusive, agreed to. 

Mr. HUBBARD said, he rose to pro- 
pose that the following words should be 
added to the clause :— 

“ The Commissioners of Iler Majesty’s Trea- 
sury shall append to the contract made with the 
contributors to this loan a schedule, wherein shall 
be separately stated the amounts of interest on 
principal moneys unpaid, and of principal moneys 
to be discharged, forming together the sums of the 
several half-yearly payments of the annuities to 
be by this Act created ; and the Bank of England 
shall, in the half-yearly payment of the said an- 
nuities, describe on every dividend warrant the 
amount of interest and the amount of principal 
moneys therein discharged.” 

It was an objection to the present mode of 
paying annuities that there was no accu- 
rate statement of the public accounts, so 
that it was impossible to tell accurately 
what the national debt really amounted to, 
The last account made it £786,000,000, 
and the interest thereon £28,000,000 ; 
but of that £28,000,000, £4,000,000 
were paid as annuities. Moreover the in- 
come tax was levied upon the portion of 
janaeitiet. which was a repayment of capi- 
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tal as well as of that which constituted in- 
terest. That was an injustice that ought 
not to be perpetuated, and when a new se- 
ries of loans was about to be commenced 
it was a good opportunity of amending 
a system which entailed a considerable 
additional expense upon the country. He 
did not propose any Amendment touching 
the essential principle of the Bill—that the 
whole amount should be repaid in thirty 
years, but he asked the Committee to sanc- 
tion a schedule by which the stockholder 
would every half-year find upon his divi- 
dend warrant the amount of capital that 
had been repaid and the amount of interest 
which he was receiving upon the balance. 
He would then be taxed only upon the in- 
terest, and not upon the repayment of capi- 
tal. Upon the same principle the Joan 
might be carried out by means of Exche- 
quer bonds repayable at certain fixed pe- 
riods ; but there was an advantage in ter- 
minable annuities that capital and interest 
could not be severed. In one loan that was 
contracted upon annuities the terms were 
equal to £5 4s. per cent, while money could 
be borrowed upon Consols at £3 8s. The 
large difference was partly owing to the 
fears of capitalists concerning the income 
tax, and the present was a good time for 
altering the practice. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, the state- 
ment made by the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Hubbard) was merely a repetition of what 
he had urged on former occasions; and al- 
though it might be more convenient for the 
Bank of England to advance the money 
in the way proposed, yet he (Mr. W. Wil- 
liams) should prefer having the money 


{COMMONS} 





raised in the manner proposed by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer—by terminable an- | 
nuities. 
Mr. HANKEY said, he thought the | 
hon. Member for Lambeth had misunder- ! 
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from it was in part a repayment of the 
capital which he had expended, and he 
would have as much right to be exempted 
from income tax on that portion as had the 
annuitant. If the income tax was to be 
arranged upon such a principle its collec: 
tion would be impossible, and as they were 
not prepared to abandon it they ought to 
take care not to clog it with such conditions 
as would render its collection more difficult 
than it already was. His hon. Friend had 
referred to the loan of £16,000,000, and 
he would state to the Committee some 
facts connected with the Irish famine loan, 
contracted about the year 1847, which 
would show that it was not always so eco- 
nomical to borrow by means of Consols as 
his hon. Friend supposed. That loan was 
issued in 3 per cent Consols at about 89} 
per cent. During the following six years 
the Commissioners for the Reduction of 
the National Debt redeemed out of the 
surplus income of the country stock to the 
amount of rather more than £8,000,000, 
or the whole of that loan. _ The loan was 
contracted for at 894, but the stock was 
repurchased at an average of 97 per cent. 
Thus, during six years the public had to 
pay 9 per cent more than they had re- 
eeived, or about 1} per cent per annum. 
Adding this to the exact rate of interest 
paid—£3 7s., it appeared that this money 
was raised at not much under 5 per cent. 
That showed that the issue of Consols was 
not at that time, and under even favour- 
able circumstances, an advantageous mode 
of raising money. His hon, Friend had 
said that one of the disadvantages of bor- 
rowing on terminable annuities was, that 
every contractor would necessarily allow 
such a margin in his bids as to secure him 


| against the contingency of a high rate of 


income tax, As regarded the interest, this 
would apply equally to Consols; and the 


stood the object of the hon. Member for | difficulty, therefore, only arose specially 
Buckingham. That hon. Gentleman did| upon that part of the annuity which was 
not say anything that could lead the Com-|a repayment of eapital. He would not dis- 
mittee to suppose that the Bank at all! cuss the question what would probably be 
wished to make the loan a perpetual one. ' the average rate of income tax during the 
The effect of his hon. Friend’s suggestion | next thirty years, but he did not think 
would be to relieve from income tax that’ that the uncertainty as to that would have 
portion of the annual payment which was) such an effect upon the mind of the public 
a return of capital. That would open a! as to render this mode of borrowing more 
very wide and very difficult question, and ' disadvantageous than that which was adopt- 
he did not think that it would be wise for| ed in the ease of the loan of 1847. The 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer at that | termination of any amount of Government 
moment to change the principle upon which | debt was a matter of so much importance 
annuities had hitherto been charged as in-! that he must press the Chancellor of the 
come. If a man purchased the goodwill; Exchequer to follow the precedents, and 
of a business, the income which lie derived | to adhere to the proposition whieh he had 


Mr, Hubbard 
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made as to the method of raising of this | 


money. 
Tar CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
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‘income tax, disappeared if the contract for 
| the annuities was made at a time when the 
‘income tax was in force. 
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It was, in his 


QUER said, he wished to call the atten- | estimation, impossible to adopt the system 


tion of the Committce to the fact that | 
though two subjects had been discussed in 
the conversation, only one of them was for | 
any practical purpose before them. 


| proposed by his hon. Friend and not en- 
| danger the whole foundation on which the 
income tax rested. 
The | wished to reconstruct the whole system. of 


Some people he knew 


question whether they ought to borrow on | the income tax, and his hon. Friend was 


terminable annuities or on permanent an- | 
nuities formed no part of the subject really 
before them. le must say, however, that 
his hon, Friend (Mr. Hubbard) was some- 
what bold in his assumption when he said 
that the difference between borrowing on 
Consols in 1855 and borrowing on termi- 
nable annuitics was as £3 8s. to £5 per, 
cent. The difference was not as stated by | 
his hon. Friend, as the hon, Member for 
Peterborough (Mr. Hankey) had shown in 
the clear and simple illustration which he | 
had given, and he might add that the hon. 
Member for Peterborough had rather un- 
derstated his case, as the period of six years | 
which he. took was not the maximum, but 
the minimum period on which he might have | 
based his calculation, Further, his hon. | 
Friend should recollect that the loan of 
1855 was not two separate transactions, | 
but one and the same loan, so that it must 
ever be matter of uncertainty what the 
lender gave for the perpetual sum and what | 
for the terminable annuity, 

With reference to the actual question 
before the Committee, his hon. Friend who 
moved the Amendment said the amount of 
the public debt did not distinguish between 


| 


the payment of interest, and the repay- | 


ment of capital. It did not do so, but 
really that was a matter of small import- 
ance. What the public wanted to know 
was the annual charge of the debt. The | 
minute question how much was interest, | 

and low much was capital, was a calcula- | 
tion which every man made for himself ; 

but it was not of practical moment that it 
should be presented to the public in the 
annual statement of accounts. His hon. 

Friend did not put his case as the ground 
of defending the interest of the future pro- 
prietors of the terminable annuities. The 
truth was they were in no danger what- 
ever, and his hon. Friend did not rest his 
case on that ground. The question as to 
the incidence of the income tax on such | 
annuities had been raised long ago, but yo | 
income tax was in existence whee ter mina- 
ble annuities were first introduced ; and 
the whole groundwork of the argument 
Against them, in its connection with the 


one of them. 
/ duce the thin end of his scheme, but he 
hoped the Committee, before they adopted 
it, would seriously consider the consequences 
to which it would lead. 
argument as to the economy of his propo- 
sal was not so very clear as he seemed to 
suppose. 
economy in future years; but the House 
of Commons did not give by the Bill before 
them any judgment whatever, either as to 
the precise amount they might raise in 
‘future years, or the manner in which that 
amount might be provided. 
quite open for the House of Commons next 
year to borrow in Consols, or not to borrow 
at all, or make any other provision. What 
they had before them was a limited opera- 
tien, and there was a clause in the Bill, the 
17th, which authorised the Treasury to 
‘bring the annuities now to be contracted 
_into the category of the annuities of 1855, 
and, by placing them on the same footing 
‘as those annuities, enlarge the stock in- 
‘stead of creating new and limited stock. 
The creation of a multitude of new and 
limited stocks was inconvenient. 
'better to have the stocks few and large. 








He now proposed to intro- 


His hon. Friend’s 


He said it would lead to greater 


It would be 


It was 


The annuities of 1855 had got twenty-five 


years to run, and the most expedient mode 
of action might be, to put out the new an- 


nuities in all respects in the same condition 


|as the annuities of 1855, and the ceonomy 


‘of making them part of existing stock 
‘might counterbalance any disadvantage 
| they might have to encounter in the ele- 
ment of uncertainty. Ile believed that the 
Government had come to a right conclusion 
on this question, and therefore he trusted 
that the Committee would not give its 
sanction to the proposal submitted by his 
hon. Friend. 

Mx. HUBBARD replied. The hon. 
Member (Mr. T. Hankey) had levelled his 
argument, not at what he had said to-day, 
but what he said last week. The hon. 
'Member’s illustration was the worst he 


could have used, for he had picked out the 
loan of 1847, when a panic prevailed, and 
when the Government borrowed at a disad- 
If that loan, too, had resembled 


vantage, 
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the present, the period of thirty years | 


would not have expired, and the time would 
therefore not yet have come for repayment. 
There was no affinity whatever between 
the two cases. In the addition he proposed 
to the clause, he had not said a word about 
the income tax. He did no more than tell 
the truth, and he could not help thinking 
that a deplorable state of things had ar- 
rived when the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer deprecated telling the truth in a mat- 
ter of finance. Such a shrinking from facts 
he could not help thinking was not worthy 
either of the House or the country. 

Amendment negatived. 

Clause agreed to, as were the remaining 
Clauses. 

Schedule, 

Sir FREDERIC SMITH said, he rose 
to propose to reduce the sum for Ports- 
mouth by £200,000. The whole sum pro- 
posed to be expended at Portsmouth was 
£1,920,000, of which it was intended to 
take £580,000 in the present year. The 
outlay was to be divided between the 
Needles, the Isle of Wight, Portsdown, 
and Gosport barracks. Opinions differed, 
however, as to the value of some of these 
defences. Sir John Burgoyne was against 


the construction of some of the proposed 


works at the present moment. The Com- 
missioners, on the other hand, designed to 
erect the works without the protecting 
links, which would leave them very incom- 
plete. It was a great mistake to execute 
works of such an extent as would require 
enormous garrisons to defend them. It 
would be far better to construct works on 
a more limited scale, but as strong as they 
pleased, provided they could well garrison 
them. Take the Chatham lines, for ex- 
ample. They were about a mile in extent, 
and would require from 8,000 to 10,000 
men to defend them. Double their extent, 
and they would require 20,000 men. But 
if they strengthened the same works by 
making a covered way and raising the 
walls, 5,000 men would suffice to hold 
them. He had to complain that men 
like Sir Hew Ross, Admiral Chads, Ad- 
miral Richards, and Sir William Parker, 
had not been summoned to give evidence 
before the Commissioners. Lord Seaton 
and the gallant Member for Westminster 
—men who had commanded armies, and 
who could tell where we could place our 
forces in order to be able to meet an enemy 
—ought also to have been examined as 
witnesses. The proposed expenditure at 
Dover, like that at Portsdown Hill, would 


Mr. Hubbard 
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be money thrown away; while, on the other 
hand, the whole outlay for the defence of 
the Thames was to be £180,000, of which 
only £60,000 was to be expended ip 
the first year. Why not take the whole 
£180,000 at once, and complete the works 
for the Thames without delay? We saw 
that the New Zealanders could throw up 
earthworks in a few days, and surely, with 
our advantages, we could execute ficld- 
works on the shortest notice. He hoped 
that the scheme for so greatly enlarging 
the works of Dover would be given up, 
and that the money asked for would not 
be applied to Portsdown Hill. There 
might be a hot fit just then, but a cold 
one would follow in another year, and the 
works at Portsdown Hill would not be 
finished. 

Amendment proposed, in line 5, after 
‘«* Portsmouth,” to leave out** £580,000,” 
and insert ‘* £380,000.”’ 

Sir FRANCIS GOLDSMID said, that 
a careful perusal of the Report induced 
him to support the Amendment of his hon. 
and gallant Friend. It was clear that, in 
order to show the expediency of sea de- 
fences, it was only necessary to point out 
the probability that an enemy’s fleet, giv- 
ing the slip to ours, might run in and bom- 
bard our docks. On the other hand, the 
demand for land fortifications must proceed 
upon the supposition that the enemy would 
think it worth while to incur the enormous 
risk of putting troops on shore in order 
to attack the docks from the land side, 
Now, he thought the Commissioners had 
made out a good case for the establish- 
ment of sea defences ; but they had made 
out no case for the fortifications on the 
land side which they recommended. They 
applied a magnifying glass to everything 
that could tend to facilitate the invasion of 
this country; and, on the other hand, they 
used the best optical instrument they could 
find to diminish the apparent size of objects 
when they came to look at our means of re- 
sistance. In the third paragraph of their 
Report they advanced the extraordinary pro- 
position that if for a time our fleet lost the 
command of the Channel our insular posi- 
tion would be rather a disadvantage to us 
for defensive purposes, because it would 
enable the enemy to select any part of the 
coast they pleased to effect a landing; and 
they referred to the experience of the late 
Russian and Italian wars in support of this 
proposition. Now, in the first place, he 
thought there was no ground for the ap- 





prehension that the English fleet would 
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ever lose the command of the Channel; and 
in the next it should be remembered that 
the Russian fleet never had the command 
of the sea, and the allied commanders were, 
therefore, able to lay their plans just as 
though the Russians had had no fleet what- 
ever. Could even the Commissioners fancy 
there was any ground for supposing that the 
English fleet would ever be reduced to a si- 
milar position ? The Commissioners treat- 
ed somewhat contemptuously the facilities | 
for defence afforded by our railroads and te- | 
legraph. But every other military autho- 
rity considered these facilities, which the 
Russians did not possess in the Crimea, to 
be of the very highest importance. He sub- 
mitted, therefore, that the Russian war had 
no bearing on the question. Neither could 
the landing of the French troops in Italy 
during the late war ; for the French army 
landed at Genoa, one of the best ports in 
Europe, belonging to an active and zealous 
ally. What inference could be drawn from 
that, applicable to the landing of an army 
in England, probably on an open beach, in 
the face of an opposing force, and certainly 
in the midst of an earnestly hostile people ? 
Why, by the same process of reasoning he 
could prove that it was perfectly easy to 
take the fort of Ehrenbreitstein ; for he 
had more than once entered that place, 
without the garrison daring to oppose him, 
when he had the permission of the com- 
mandant to view the fortifications. But 
without this permission a skilfully led 
army could probably not have entered. 
Yet it was in reliance on logic such as 
that of the Commissioners, inferring what 
can be done against energetic resistance, 
from what can be done when there is no 
opposition, that the House was about to 
impose heavy burdens on the taxpayers 
of the country. The improvements now 
making in gunnery threw additional doubt 
on the propriety and expediency of erect- 
ing these fortifications, and that doubt ap- 
plied with greater force to land than to sea 
fortifications. It was already thought ne- 
cessary to erect the sea defences on the 
points farthest seaward that it was pos- 
sible to find ; and even if further improve- 
ments took place in long range artillery, 
we could not be asked to build forts on 
places more seaward, because no such 
places could be found. On the other hand, 
if immediately aften-land defences should 
ave been erected four or five miles from 
4 dockyard, a future Whitworth should 
increase the range of artillery to seven 
or eight miles, we might be told that the 
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forts just completed had become wholly use- 
less, and it might be found necessary to 
carry those defences still further inland, 
He thought, therefore, that it was desirable 
that as far as possible our expenditure for 
the present should be confined to our sea 
defences, and as the Motion of his hon. 
Friend would only delay that part of the 
works as to the expediency of erecting 
which there was the greatest doubt, he 
hoped it would find favour with the Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, he 
hoped the Committee would not be influ- 
enced by the authority of his hon. and gal- 
lant Friend, high as it was, to give their as- 
sent to the Motion. It was said they had 
not sufficient evidence on this subject. His 
hon. and gallant Friend had asked why 
they had not examined Sir Hew Ross. 
Why, if they had wished altogether to 
shelve the matter—to stave it off entirely 
—they could not have done better than 
go hunting about for men of reputation in 
the army and examine them; but the Com- 
missioners had taken evidence at consider- 
able length, and that evidence was of the 
most distinct and satisfactory character. 
With regard to Portsdown Hill, until he 
heard this discussion he could not have 
conceived that any body of men could be 
found to say that, in defending Portsmouth, 
of all places in the world, they should omit 
Portsdown Hill. [Mr. Bernat Osporye : 
You could not take an army there.] Yes; 
let them fortify Portsmouth to the sea, to 
the east and to the west, and leave it open 
to the north, and they would find an army 
there. An enemy would not come and at- 
tack us where we were strong, or neglect 
to attack us where we were weak. They 
had been told a few nights before by the 
hon. Member for Brighton (Mr. White) that 
the strength of a chain was its weakest 
point. Now the Motion of his hon. and 
gallant Friend would purposely leave a 
weak point—the only weak point in which 
they could attack Portsmouth. What the 
Commissicn recommended was what every 
officer had proposed, except his hon. and 
gallant Friend, who had been commanding 
officer at Portsmouth. But a new state of 
things had since then arisen with the long 
range. General Shaw Kennedy had recom- 
mended Portsdown Hill for fortification 
works, and Sir William Napier agreed with 
him. General Shaw Kennedy had published 
a letter in the newspapers, in which he en- 
tirely agreed with the plan of the Com- 
missioners, which he declared to be an ad- 
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mirable plan if Government had only the 
courage to adopt it. Sir John Burgoyne, 
in November, 1858, before the Commission 
had given evidence confirmatory of these 
views. Last year the question of the long 
range arose. Sir John Burgoyne gave evi- 
dence before the Volunteer movement, and 
said he did not see where they could get 
troops; if they could get troops, he said, 
they should defend Portsdown Hill. Last 
year another document was signed by Sir 
John Burgoyne as to the means of defend- 
ing Portsmouth now we had got the long 
range, and in that he expressed his opin- 
ion of the importance of fortifying Ports- 
down Ifill, as the whole dockyard could 
otherwise be bombarded from it. Having 
got the Report of the Commission, it was 
submitted to a Committee, consisting of 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment, the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
and another Cabinet Minister, who were 
assisted by the Duke of Cambridge, the 
Commander.in-Chief, Sir John Burgoyne, 
Inspector-General of Fortifications, Sir 
Tloward Douglas, and others, It was de- 


cided that the sea defences should be taken 
first, because they were of most importance, 
Accordingly they were now taking the sea 


defences, and were going to spend all the 
money they could on such limited works in 
one year, The land-works were regarded 
as only of secondary importance to com- 
plete the protection of the dockyard. They 
had for these fortifications the authority of 
Sir John Burgoyne, Sir Howard Douglas, 
Colonel Shaw Kennedy, and of the whole 
Commission. And yet they were told they 
had no authority! The gallant Officer 
(Sir Frederic Smith) talked of field-works 
on Portsdown Hill. It should be borne in 
mind that the hill was composed of hard 
chalk, that there was not a sod of any 
thickness on the top of it, and that field- 
works could not, therefore, be rapidly con- 
structed upon it. Ours was not a military 
country. Was it wise, then, to postpone 
to the Jast moment works which, in the 
hour of need, would be of the greatest im- 
portance, and which it was acknowledged 
must be erected in the end? The gallant 
Officer owned that they must be made ulti- 
mately. Surely it would be far wiser to 
construct them in good time. Allusion 
had been made to the deficiency of bar- 
rack accomodation in England. Our bar- 
racks were now overcrowed to the extent 
of 25,000 men. But these forts would be 
barracks. There was no reason why we 
should not build barracks so as to form an 
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element in our defences. It was asked why 
they did not take more money for the veg 
defences; but the reason simply was that 
they were advised by competent persons 
that the sum they had taken was as much 
as could be spent in the year. The truth 
was, we had gone on for years nibbling at 
this matter of fortifications. The persons 
engaged on the works did not believe they 
would be carried out so as to become solid 
| and complete lines of defence, and the con- 
sequence had been a disposition to *‘seamp” 
| the work. Here, at last, was a complete 
and comprehensive plan, and immediately 
a demand was raised for the omission of 9 
small but important part of it, all for the 
sake of showing superior acumen and 
powers of criticism. When they were about 
the work, why not do it thoroughly and 
completely at once? The object of the 
fortifications was not so much to resist 
as to deter attack; and as long as one weak 
point was left that object would not be se- 
cured, The enemy were as acute as our- 
selves, knew all our weak places, and the 
point against which they would direct their 
attack would be one of those places. Ile 
earnestly hoped that the Committee would 
not accede to the proposition of the hon. 
and gallant Member. 

CotoneL DICKSON supported _ the 
Amendment. These land defences were 
not necessary, as he believed it was ut- 
terly impossible, with the use of the com- 
monest precaution, that a foreign army 
could invade our shores. We had not a 
sufficient army to man such places as 
Portsdown Hill, and it would be throwing 
money away to fortify that place, unless 
the army was increased. He thought the 
state of the militia was most unsatisfactory. 
In England, Scotland, and Ireland only 
38,852 of the militia had been trained 
during the last year, and there was no 
security that the number would not be less 
next year. He thought that our money 
had better be devoted to an increase of the 
army and of the militia, than to the eree- 
tion of these land defences, and had 
therefore great pleasure in supporting the 
Amendment of his hon. and gallant Friend. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that all the 
warnings which had been given of the in- 
sufficiency of our naval defences appeared 
to be totally forgotten in the Committee. 
It was admitted by the highest authorities, 
both naval and military, that our naval 
force was insufficient to guard our coast, 
and to say that invasion was impossible 
was therefore to contradict the evidence of 
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the most competent witnesses. In the 
Russian war they all knew how readily an 
army was transported across a far wider 
sea than separated France and England, 
and disembarked with safety and rapidity 
on a foreign shore. It was essential to 
convince the people that the Government 
and the House were proceeding in a work- 
manlike manner. If he could believe that 
the works at Portsdown Hill were wholly 
unnecessary he would vote against them ; 
but they were recommended by authority 
of such weight, that he would not accept 
the responsibility of doing so. There was, 
however, one proposal which he thought 
might very well be postponed, and that was 
for the central arsenal. The work was not 
included in the first Report of the Commis- 
sioners, and it was obvious that it could 
only be of use after the Metropolis was in 
the hands of an enemy, aud the forces of 
this country were falling back towards the 
north of England. He was in favour of 
removing the military stores from Wool- 
wich, but Weedon was a better site in 
every respect for an arsenal, except that it 
was not favourable for permanent fortifi- 
cation. ‘The proposal was to make, not 
merelyan arsenal, a central fortress, and 
it would render the whole scheme liable to 
misrepresentation. It would lay the Go- 
vernment open to the imputation that they 
sought such a fortress as a protection 
against the people of this country, and 
would damp the energies which were now 
directed towards making provision for the 
construction of defences which were really 
necessary. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, he 
thought they were acting with great in- 
consistency towards the Kmperor of the 
French, at one moment treating him as an 
ally in whom they had the greatest con- 
fidence, and the next as the representative 
of a power against whom they were to 
guard themselves at an enormous expense. 
He should support the Amendment. 


Question put, ‘* That £580,000 stand 
part of the Schedule.”’ 


: The Committee divided: — Ayes 79; 
Noes 28: Majority 51. 


Schedule agreed to. 
House resumed. 


Bill reported, without Amendment ; to 
be read 3° To-morrow. 


House adjourned at half after 
Two o'clock, 
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3* Chancery Evidence Commission ; European 
Forces (India); Poor Law Board Continuance ; 
East India Stock Transfer, &c. 


SYRIA.—QUESTION, 


Lorpv STRATFORD DE REDCLIFFE: 
My Lords, I have given private notice to 
my noble Friend the Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs of certain Questions which 
I wish to put to him before your Lord- 
ships proceed to the business of the day. 
The first relates to the state of affairs in 
Syria. I wish to ask my noble Friend 
whether any orders have been given di- 
recting one of the armed vessels belonging 
to Her Majesty’s squadron in the Mediter- 
ranean to proceed to Smyrna, and other 
large towns on the coast of the Archipelago, 
for the protection of British subjects and 
property during the present disturbed state 
of Syria, and during the apprehended dan-- 
ger of other outbreaks in other districts of 
that country. I received only yesterday 
a letter from Smyrna which, although it 
is of a private kind, goes so much to the 
point that in justification of my question I 
will venture to read it to your Lordships. 
My correspondent, residing in Smyrna, 
writes in these terms :— 


“Smyrna, August 3, 

“The alarm here is still great, and I should be 
glad to see a vessel of war. I have no fear of the 
Mahomedan residents of Smyrna taking the initia- 
tive in any move against the Christians, for they 
are in a minority. What we have to fear is a fire, 
or any dispute between Turks and Greeks, in which 
eventually there might be fearful results. We have 
also another cause for alarm. The migratory races 
in the interior amount in all within the pashalick 
to 110,000. Throughout the Mahomedan popula- 
tion in the interior there is much discontent against 
the Turkish Government. Should any move take 
place, it is impossible to say whether a spirit of 
fanaticism or jealousy might not lead them against 
the Christians. The consequence of the alarm is 
a very great check to trade, and the fear which is 
felt at Constantinople does not improve matters, 
I hope the storm will blow over; still, I cannot re- 
frain from repeating that I should be most happy 
to see a vessel of war here, not only for the pro- 
tection of the interests of nearly 5,000 under Bri- 
tish protection in and near Smyrna, but also as a 
check upon the evil-disposed. When the outbreak 
in Syria was first known vessels of war should have 
been sent to all the principal ports in Turkey. At 
all events, one should have been sent here, where 
there is so large an amount of British interest at 
stake,” 
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It is not at Smyrna alone that alarm is 
expressed. In a letter which I have re- 
ceived to-day from Constantinople, dated 
the 1st of August, there occur these ex- 
pressions, which I have extracted as bricfly 
as possible :— 


Syria— 


** Another cause of mischief here is the strong 
impression that Europe will never unite together 
against the mismanagement of Turkish Adminis- 
tration. But if the Turkish Ministers were once 
to see at least England and France agree toge- 
ther on this point, you would see them act quite 
differently. There could not, I believe, 
be a better or more justifiable opportunity for 
making a last effort to save this country, which 
is sure otherwise to perish, than since the last 
awful occurrences in Syria have fixed public at- 
tention to such an extent. Any attempt again to 
patch up things in the usual diplomatic way will, 
you may rest assured, end in no practical result, 
and only postpone the evil moment. . . . . 
The public mind has been very much excited of 
late by passing events, and strong apprehensions 
are still entertained of some eventual outbreak in 
the capital. Poverty and discontent prevail more 
or less almost among every class and community. 
One cannot tell what may be the result of all this 
without some prompt and efficient change.” 


I think that the language of these letters, 
which come from persons of respectability 
and much experience, justifies me in at- 
taching importance to the answer which 
I may receive from my noble Friend. It 
also justifies the opinion which I have 
already expressed, that these disturbances 
in Syria are not referable to local causes 
alone, but are immediately connected with 
the general condition of the Turkish em- 
pire, the state of the public mind, and the 
weakness of the policy of the Government, 
arising from a long habit of vicious admin- 
istration. And I cannot refrain from say- 
ing that a very serious responsibility will 
devolve upon Her Majesty’s Government 
if occasion is not taken to press upon the 
Turkish Government the adoption of that 
system of reforms to which they are 
pledged in every possible manner—pledg- 
ed in honour as well as by interest—and 
to their own subjects as well as to Europe 
at large. I have already expressed my 
firm conviction that, unless some stringent 
measures, such at least as are within the 
law of nations and the limits of moral and 
diplomatic action, are adopted with more 
vigour than has hitherto been shown, it 
will be impossible for the Turkish Govern- 
ment to preserve its authority so as to 
prevent the recurrence of such distur- 
turbances as those in Syria, or of events 
still more important, not only to Turkey, 
but to Europe. I do hope that when the 
measures which are now being taken for 
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restoring tranquillity in Syria have had 
their effect, they will extend to the pre. 
vention of a repetition of such occurrences 
as have recently taken place. I hope 
measures will be adopted which will inter- 
pose a barrier between the races, the con- 
tention between whom has in part given 
rise to these events, and which will at the 
same time prove beneficial to the general 
interests of the Turkish Empire. I do not 
hesitate to express my opinion that, if 
circumstances appear favourable to the 
measure, it would be very desirable that 
the contending tribes should no longer be 
allowed to occupy, in the form of a mixed 
population, the same villages where, from 
their constant proximity, feuds are engen- 
dered, and the Turkish officers have op- 
portunities for interference or non-inter- 
ference, both of which are equally dis- 
astrous. It is satisfactory fo observe that 
measures, apparentiy of an efficient kind, 
have been adopted at Damascus ; but there 
are circumstances which make me appre- 
hend that if care is not taken those mea- 
sures will stop with the mere repression of 
the local disturbances. In the letter from 
Smyrna from which I read an extract, it 
is stated that Kurschid Pasha had arrived 
there, not, as one would have expected 
after misconduct which had been s0 fa- 
vourable to the extension of these atroci- 
ties, under arrest or in any disgrace, but 
in possession of all his honours, and with 
his flag flying on the boat which took 
him on shore, and that he was passing 
his time apparently without the slightest 
anxiety or any apprehension of punish- 
ment for his misconduct. One cannot help 
secing in that a mirror of the state of the 
ministerial mind at Constantinople; and 
I must say that it seems to me to bea 
reason why Her Majesty’s Government, 
and the other Powers who are taking part 
in the suppression of these disturbances, 
should be careful not only to put them 
down for the present, but to adopt 
comprehensive measures to prevent their 
recurrence. This is not the occasion on 
which to go further into the subject; but 
the circumstances are so important that I 
should have failed in my duty if I had 
not addressed these few words to your 
Lordships. 

Loxv WODEHOUSE: I am not able 
to state that positive instructions have 
been sent to the Admiral in command in 
the Mediterranean to despatch a vessel to 
Smyrna. It is true that at that place, as 
at a great number of other towns through- 
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out the Turkish Empire, there was and 
still is great apprehension, What has been 
done has been to send Admiral Martin 
with a strong squadron to the Syrian coast 
with instructions to give all the assistance 
in his power to the efforts made for the 
protection of life and the réstoration of 
tranquillity. He will naturally direct his 
ships to those points where they are most 
required, and any order to send a vessel to 
a particular place might disorganize plans 
which will be better formed and carried 
out by him on the spot than they could be 
by orders from home. At the same time 
I quite admit the importance of keeping 
a watch upon what may take place at 
Smyrna; because that town is a very im- 
portant one, and from the number of 
Christians it contains, and the agitation 
which prevails among the neighbouring 
population, is in a peculiar position. I 
may take this opportunity of stating that 
my noble Friend at the head of the Admi- 
ralty has informed me that the squadron 
which is now actually upon the coast of 
Syria consists of the Exmouth, the Marl- 
borough, the Victor Emmanuel, and the 
Neptune, line-of-battle-ships; the Ganges 
and the Liffey, frigates; and the Hawke, 
Racoon, and Caradoc, corvettes. My noble 
Friend having alluded to Kurschid Pasha, 
I may state that the most recent intelli- 
gence which we have received leads us to 
think that Fuad Pasha has taken measures 
for causing an inquiry to be made into his 
conduct. He would not allow him to land 
at Beyrout, and Kurschid was, as we un- 
derstand, about to be sent to Constantino- 
ple under arrest. No doubt, the conduct 
of Kurschid Pasha was more than suspi- 
cious, and requires strict investigation ; 
and, if it should turn out that he is guilty 
of those acts of which he is accused, severe 
punishment. As regards the general state 
of Syria, and the measures to be adopted, 
at present all the energies of the Turkish 
authorities and of the Allies of the Porte 
must be directed to the restoration of tran- 
quillity. When peace has been restored 
it will be the proper time for considering 
the various plans to which my noble Friend 
has referred for settling affairs upon a bet- 
ter basis. With respect to the reforms 
which both the present and previous Go- 
vernments have pressed upon the Porte, 
what we want is not only that they should 
be conceded on paper by the Sultan’s 
Ministers, but that some vigorous and 
energetic measures should be adopted of a 
kind valculated to restore confidence in the 
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public mind and to produce a better state 
of finance. Until more vigour and deter- 
mination of purpose is shown by the Turk- 
ish Government, the concessions, valuable 
as they may appear, will not produce the 
results which are desired. 

THe Marquess or NORMANBY said, 
their Lordships were much indebted to his 
noble Friend (Lord Stratford de Redcliffe) 
for keeping their attention alive to a sub- 
ject of such profound interest, and one 
with regard to which nobody could speak 
with greater authority. On a recent occa- 
sion, when this matter was referred to in 
that House in his absence, a disposition 
seemed to have been evinced rather to 
view the affairs of Syria in a sectarian 
spirit. Nothing could be more unfortu- 
nate, both for the result that we all de- 
sired and for our own character through- 
out the world, than that we should appear 
to consider these most grievous events 
with any sectarian partiality or political 
jealousy. 

Lorp STRATFORD DE REDCLIFFE: 
I have to thank my noble Friend for the 
candid manner in which he has answered 
my first question. But I must be allowed 
to say that I think attention ought to be 
paid, not only to the requirements of Syria, 
but also to the protection needed for other 
parts of the Archipelago. If I may take 
the liberty of offering a remark on the 
Convention which has been laid on the 
table, I cannot but express the regret I 
personally feel that more care was not 
taken to combine the two objects which 
Her Majesty’s Government and others 
must desire to see accomplished—namely, 
that the Turks themselves should be ob- 
liged to put down the disturbances in the 
first instance, and should have a sufficient 
opportunity for doing so. For, although I 
for one, do think that European troops 
might be trusted in Syria on this occasion 
if necessary, and hope that a sentiment of 
sound judgment and true honours may 
direct their operations, yet every one is 
aware that this is a necessity which ought, 
if possible, to be avoided, I am of opinion 
that additional chances might have been 
given in favour of avoiding that necessity 
if at the outset the Turks had been called 
upon to put down the outbreak and to 
punish its authors. A short time might 
have been granted for that purpose, and in 
the event of their failing to carry out the 
requisite measures, then European troops 
might have come in with greater effect and 
greater propriety. Even in that case a 
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risk might still have accompanied the in- 
tervention, owing to the delicate nature 
of the emergency, and the chances that 
other circumstances may arise to alter the 
position of an army of occupation. I must 
say I think it would have been better if 
that course had been adopted. However, 
it is very satisfactory to find that progress 
has been made, and that a degree of energy 
and efficient action has been employed to 
put an end to these disturbances. 


Greece— Report of 


GREECE.—REPORT OF FINANCIAL 
COMMISSION.—QUESTION. 


Lorp STRATFORD DE REDCLIFFE: 
My Lords, I now pass to the other Ques- 
tion which I wish to put, which relates to 
the affairs of Greece. Your Lordships 
are probably aware that there have been 
questions for some time past between Her 
Majesty’s Government and the Govern- 
ment of Greece, arising out of the loan 
which the three protecting Powers made 
to that country some years ago, and the 
arrears of interest, which have greatly ac- 
cumulated. If I remember right a Mixed 
Commission was appointed some few years 
since, and I understand that within the 
last few months the result of that Com- 
mission has been sent to Her Majesty’s 
Government in the form of a Report, 
which was previously communicated to 
the Greek Government. Considering the 
interest which has always attached to the 
Greek kingdom as being the creation of 
the protecting Powers, it is impossible not 
to feel a lively concern in the affairs of a 
nation so remarkable from its character, 
its antecedents, and the activity with 
which its commerce is carried on. It 
seems to me very desirable that the Re- 
port of that Commission should be laid 
before this House, with the view of being 
made known to the public at large. It 
would, therefore, give me great satisfac- 
tion to learn that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will direct these papers to be pre- 
sented to us in the course of the present 
Session, or, if that cannot be done, that 
they will, at least, be placed in our hands 
at the next meeting of Parliament. I can- 
not refrain from taking this opportunity of 
saying that I have some knowledge of the 
manner in which the Minister who has 
been principally intrusted with the ma- 
nagement of this affair has discharged his 
duties, and that it has afforded me the 
greatest satisfaction to find that a gentle- 
man of his high character and accomplish- 
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ments, who was well known in forme; 
times as a Member of the House of Com. 
mons (Sir Thomas Wise), should haye 
been chiefly instrumental in bringing this 
matter toa conclusion. It would give me 
additional gratification to hear that his 
labours have received the approbation of 
Her Majesty’s Government, and that his ex. 
ertions will be so followed up as to produce 
that improvement in Greece, and ‘that 
stimulus to its further progress, which we 
must all desire to witness. I beg, there. 
fore, to ask my noble Friend, Whether it is 
the intention of Her Majesty’s Govem- 
ment to communicate to the Houses of 
Parliamentjduring this Session, the Report, 
with its annexed papers, of the Mixed 
Commission appointed to inquire into the 
state of the Greek finances with reference 
to the loan and arrears of interest for 
which the Hellenic Government is an- 
swerable to England, France, and Russia? 

Lorp WODEHOUSE: The Report of 
the Commission on the financial affairs of 
Greece has already been presented to the 
other House of Parliament; and there can 
be no objection to laying it also on your 
Lordships’ table. The annexed papers are, 
however, very voluminous; and it was not 
thought advisable to produce them also; 
but, of course, there will be no objection 
to lay them before your Lordships, if de 
sired. The Report is a really important 
and interesting document. I cannot avoid 
taking this opportunity of observing that 
my noble Friend has paid a very just tri- 
bute to the exertions of Sir Thomas Wiss, 
who, I am happy to state, was most cor- 
dially and ably supported by the co-opera- 
tion of his Russian and French colleagues. 
This Commission for examining into the 
finances of Greece was entered into by the 
three Powers, with a degree of good feel- 
ing and earnestness of purpose which re- 
flected the highest credit on them all; and 
I am quite sure that if the Greek Govern- 
ment only carries out the reforms which 
they have recommended, it will confer 
lasting benefits on its country. It was 
suggested that a certain sum—£36,000— 
should be paid by Greece, year by year, 
towards the extinction of the loan; and I 
think that, as a proof of the solvent condi- 
tion of the Government of that country, it 
is very desirable that such a course should 
be pursued. But what the Commissioners 
had most at heart was, that the Greek 
Government should execute the reforms 
they have recommended after the most 
careful investigation of the whole financial 
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ition of Greece. If those recommenda- 
tions are honestly and sincerely followed 
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cessarily with the interests of the compa- 
nies. It was referred to a Select Commit- 


out, I repeat my confidence that Greece ; tce, which was presided over by Mr. Sothe- 


may look forward to a degree of prosperity 
which has never yet been witnessed since 
she was created an independent State. 

Losp STRATFORD DE REDCLIFFE 
was very glad to hear the animated tone 
of his noble Friend in respect to internal 
reforms in the kingdom of Greece. He 
would rejoice to see reforms pressed with 
the same spirit upon the Turkish Govern- 
ment. 


+AS METROPOLIS BILL. 
REPORT, 


Amendments reported (according to 
Order). 

On Motion that the Report be received. 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY said, 
he desired to see the provisions of this 
measure made to accord with its professed 
object—which it certainly did not at pre- 
sent—namely, the advantage and protec- 
tion of the consumers of gas. 

Lorv WY NFORD said, he had proposed 
an important Amendment in this Bill, but 
was told by the Chairman of Committees 
that the object aimed at had been secured 
by another measure—he referred to the 
means which were necessary for securing 
the accuracy of gas-meters. It was no use 
appointing an Inspector as to the quality 
of the gas or fixing its price unless the 
Inspector had power to examine the me- 
ters and see that they were in a just and 
proper state. Scareely one in fifty of the 
gas consumers in town knew anything 
about gas-meters, and they were exposed 
to be charged very much more than they 
were fairly liable to pay if the meters 
were not correctly kept. It was easy in 
this way at once to raise the price of gas 
from 2s, or 2s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. per 1000 
feet. 

Lorv LLANOVER said, that there was 
extreme difficulty in passing any Bill 
through the other House of Parliament if 
it touched the interests of gas, railway, or 
water companies. The moment a Bill af- 
fecting any such companies was intro- 
duced in the other House, the pressure 
put on Members for the purpose of oppo- 
sing it rendered it almost impossible to 
pass any good or beneficial measure as re- 
gards the interests of the public. The 
present Bill when introduced in the other 
House was a good Bill, affecting con- 
sumers, and certainly not interfering unne- 





ron Estcourt, than whom no one was better 
qualified for the office. As-soon as the 
Bill had been referred to this Committee 
all the gas companies in the metropolis ap- 
peared en masse against it. There were 
thirteen of them, represented by eight or 
nine counsel, and as many Parliamentary 
Agents. Having sat eighteen days, the 
Chairman intimated to parties what were 
the intentions of the Committee in regard 
to the provisions of the Bill, and the altera- 
tions they intended to make. No sooner 
was that announcement made, than the 
counsel for the gas companies “threw up,” 
and said they would appear in “ another 
place.” It was generally understood that 
they would appear in their Lordships’ 
House. Not at all. The agents of the 
gas companies in London sent out circu- 
lars to all gas companies in the provinces, 
calling on them to instruct their Members 
to oppose the Bill in every possible way, 
because it would not only materially in- 
terfere with the interests of the gas com- 
panies in the Metropolis, but indirectly 
with all the gas companies in the United 
Kingdom. That was their course of pro- 
ceeding; what was the consequence? When 
the Bill went into Committee of the Whole 
House, great influence was brought to bear 
upon it, and alterations were made which 
reduced it to a worse state than it was in now 
—for it was only in consequence of the Bill 
having been referred to a Select Committee 
of their Lordships’ House that it had been 
materially improved. He had no hesita- 
tion in saying that in order to make it a 
good Bill as regards the consumer, and at 
the same time practically not to interfere 
improperly with the interests of gasmakers, 
great alterations must still be made in it, 
and it was a question now, whether at 
that late period of the Session it was de- 
sirable to proceed with it. The Bill had 
come up at the last moment at which it 
could be read a second time; but, before it 
could pass, great altcrations must be made 
in it. 

Viscount TORRINGTON thought the 
Bill most injurious to the public interests; 
the community being handed over by it 
to the tender mercies of the gas companies, 
he felt it his duty to move that the Report 
of the Amendments be received that day 
three months. 

Lorp TRURO said, that the Bill had 
undergone a very elaborate investigation 
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by a Committee of the other House, and 
many improvements had been made in it, 
at the suggestion or with the consent, as 
he understood, of the gas companies. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary for 
the Home Department had expressed the 
opinion before the Committee of the other 
House that there was no ground what- 
ever for supposing that the companies had 
acted with bad faith to the public. 

Lozp STANLEY or ALDERLEY hoped 
the noble Viscount would not press his 
Motion till he saw, on the third reading, 
in what shape the Bill appeared after 
Amendment. It might be possible to im- 
prove the Bill so as to make it acceptable 
to the public; but he confessed he thought 
it would be almost impossible to make it 
a good measure. There was one clause to 
which he must particularly call attention. 
An enormous sum of money had been ex- 
pended in contesting the Bill, and the 
parties had introduced a clause by which 
the whole of that expense was to be de- 
frayed out of the rate to be levied by the 
Metropolitan Board, whose whole duty it 
was to manage and conduct the sewerage 
of this town. He thought such a pro- 
vision so monstrous and so wrong that he 


European Forces 


was inclined himself to move its rejection. 

Lorp REDESDALE thought it would 
not be quite fair to the parties concerned 
to press the Motion of the noble Viscount. 
This case showed the great inconvenience 
of entertaining such a Bill, which required 
so much consideration, at that late period 


of the Session. He must say, however, 
that it was only the extreme exertion of 
the noble Lord himself (Lord Stanley of 
Alderley) that enabled the Bill to pass the 
second reading. It would otherwise have 
died a natural death. Both parties having 
been subjected to the expense of contest- 
ing the Bill before that House, and the 
measure being now in the shape of a com- 
promise between the parties, the noble 
Viscount should wait to see the shape it 
would assume in the third reading. The 
fact was that the gas companies, by agree- 
ment among themselves, with which the 
consumers could in no way interfere, 
already had the Metropolis at their mercy; 
and it was a mistake to suppose that this 
Bill was one exclusively in their interest. 
It would no doubt be desirable that some 
means could be devised for insuring per- 
fect accuracy in gas meters, but he did 
not think the mistakes which occurred 
were invariably in favour of the gas com- 
panies. 
Lord Truro 


{ LORDS} 
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Viscount TORRINGTON withdrew hig 
Motion. 
Bill to be read 3* on Friday next. 


EUROPEAN FORCES (INDIA) BILL, 
THIRD READING. 


Order of the Day for the Third Reading 
read. 

Moved, That the Bill be now read 3*. 

Lorp LYVEDEN said, he had been glad 
to hear the assurances given by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, and by the illustrious 
Duke the Commander-in-Chief, thatzthere 
was nothing in this Bill to alter the rela- 
tive ‘position of the Governor General of 
India and the military authorities at 
home, and much had he been gratified to 
learn from the noble Lord (Lord Clyde) 
who had lately returned with so much 
glory from India, that there was a willing- 
ness on the part of officers of the Line, 
not only to serve, but to settle in India, if 
opportunities were afforded to them for so 
doing. But a subject which appeared to 
have been overlooked in both Houses of 
Parliament was the additional expense 
which would be entailed on the resources 
of India by the substitution of the Royal 
army for the local European force. Consi- 
derable diversity of opinion existed as to 
the amount of this expenditure ; he should, 
therefore, be glad to hear a statement of 
the view taken by the Government, and 
of the mode, if any, by which it was pro- 
posed that this outlay should in future be 
kept under control, Under the Charter 
of 1813 the number of Qucen’s troops in 
India could not be increased beyond 
20,000, unless on a requisition from the 
Fast India Company; and so strictly was 
the rule adhered to that during the mu- 
tiny, when the pressure for assistance was 
urgent, formal requisitions were sent on 
each occasion from the Directors to the 
Queen’s Government for additional troops. 
In the Act of 1858 he could not per- 
ceive any equivalent, either by an Order 
in Council or any other means, for this 
check, which had now been abolished. 
Although he had never anticipated much 
usefulness from the Indian Council, he 
had not been prepared for the state of 
utter insignificance to which they had been 
reduced by recent occurrences. It was 
evident that there was nothing to prevent 
the Secretary of State for India, the Se- 
cretary of State for War, and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief from jointly determining 
to increase the forces stationed in India to 
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an extent which it would be impossible 
for the revenues of the country to bear— 
a consequence which could never have 
been contemplated by the Act of 1858. 
It was no imputation on a Minister to say 
that he would naturally be anxious that 
the forces under his control should be 
forwarded to India in the best possible 
manner, and that, where he had no respon- 
sibility for the finances of the country, 
he would be comparatively reckless of 
expense. Pending the discussion of this 
measure, a Commission had been appoint- 
ed to inquire into the best means of carry- 
ing out the amalgamation or extinction of 
the local force, and it would be satisfac- 
tory to the public if the names of those 
gentlemen were stated. He, likewise, 
hoped the Government would have no ob- 
jection to state whether any questions save 


been referred to them, such, for instance, 
as the enormous future expenditure entail- 
ed by the increased European force. It 
was important to know whether it would 
be practicable to maintain the higher rate 
of pay which had been granted originally 
in order that the Queen’s troops might be 
placed on the same footing as those in the 
Company’s service, and, indeed, whether 
soldiers sent to equally warm climates 
would be contented without equal allow- 
ances. His remarks were not dictated by 
any spirit of hostility to the measure, but 
proceeded from a desire to ascertain the 
steps which the Government contemplated 
to prevent the undue increase of the mili- 
tary establishments in India. With regard 
to the Council of India it seemed to him 
to be inflicting a severe punishment on 
honorable gentlemen to compel them to 
register edicts with the issuing of which 
they had nothing to do, and with regard to 
which their only liberty lay in entering 
their dissent after the question had been 
decided. 

Tue Douxe or ARGYLL apprehended 
that his noble Friend had mistaken the 
lesson to be drawn from the despatches. 
The doctrine had been held by the late 
and by the present Governments that the 
Cabinet might fairly decide on questions 
of Indian policy, without consulting the 
Indian Council. No change from the pre- 
vious system was thereby involved, as it 
had formerly been perfectly competent for 
the Cabinet to consult in secret from the 
Court of Directors. The Act passed in 
1858 continued to the Council of India 
the same powers which had been possessed 
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by the Court of Directors in regard to the 
imposition of any charge*on the revenues 
of India. Under the former Acts the 
Crown could not send out to India of its 
own motion a larger force than somewhere 
about 20,000 men; but if a larger force 
were sent out on the requisition of the 
Court of Directors, it was not in their 
power to insist upon the Government with- 
drawing them again from India. Of late 
years the statutory limit had been con- 
siderably overstepped. With regard to the 
increased expenses, as that was a subject 
on which the officers of the local army 
and of the Queen’s army differed materi- 
ally, the Secretary of State had referred it 
to a competent actuary, the result of whose 
examination was that the increase caused 
by the plan of the Government would be 


} about £180,000. Mr. Hammil, however, 
those connected with amalgamation had | 


had not taken into consideration the ex- 
pense which would be incurred, if the 
Government plan were not adopted, by 
raising men in this country to fill up the 
ranks of the local army. Again, there 
would be an expense of somewhere about 
£318,000, a considerable portion of which 
would be an annual charge, such as half- 
pay and the like, incurred in reducing the 
Indian army. The question of expense, 
however, was a very small one compared 
with the grounds of imperial policy on 
which the question must be judged. 

Lorp WYNFORD pointed out that the 
noble Duke had not answered the ques- 
tion of the noble Baron as to whether any 
scheme had been laid down for the guid- 
ance of the Council on this matter. He 
complained of the tone in which the 
noble Duke had spoken of the services of 
the local army. It contrasted very un- 
favourably with the well-merited eulogy 
which had been passed on them by the 
illustrious Duke at the head of the army. 

Eart DE GREY anv RIPON denied 
that the noble Duke near him (the Duke 
of Argyll) had depreciated the services of 
the local army, but certainly the illustrious 
Duke (the Duke of Cambridge) could not 
be charged with doing it scant justice. 
With regard to the question of the noble 
Baron, it was not a Council nor a Com- 
mission which Her Majesty’s Government 
proposed to appoint, but a Committee. 
Lord Hotham had consented to act as the 
chairman; and the other members were— 
Colonel Sir P. Melvill, representing the 
Bombay army; Lieutenant-Colonel Nor- 
man, representing the Bengal army; Ma- 
jor-General Clarke, representing the Ma- 
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dras army; Sir ©. Yorke, Colonel We- 
therall, and General Russell. 

Motion agreed to; Bill read 3* accord- 
ingly, and passed. 


LAW OF MARRIAGE. 
PETITIONS. 


Tne Eant or CLARENDON presented 
petitions from the Lord Mayors and corpo- 
rations of London and York, and from up- 
wards of 100 other large towns in England, 
for the Repeal of the law which prohibits 
Marriage with a deceased wife’s Sister. 
At this late period of the Session, when so 
many of their Lordships, and particularly 
of the members of the right rev. Bench, 
had left London, he should feel it highly 
unbecoming to accompany the presentation 
of these petitions with any remarks calcu- 
lated to provoke discussion. He should 
merely say, therefore, that he would not 
have undertaken to present them if he did 
not concur in their prayer, and regret the 
repeated decisions of their Lordships upon 
the question, which was one of great so- 
cial, and, to many of his fellow-country- 
men, of great personal interest. He be- 
lieved, however, that a great change had 
taken place in the public mind upon the 
subject. There was a growing conviction 
that these marriages were not contrary to 
the Divine law, and he trusted the day 
was not distant when their Lordships in 
their wisdom and justice would consider 
that persons who contracted these mar- 
riages should not be treated by the civil 
law as transgressors, and that their chil- 
dren should not be visited with civil disa- 
bilities. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR thought it 
was a mistake to suppose that there was 
any change in the public mind upon this 
subject. Innumerable petitions had been 
presented on the other side during the 
present Session, and he believed that in 
England, Ireland, and Scotland the vast 
majority of the male, and almost the whole 
of the female population were against 
legalizing such marriages. 

Loxpv WODEHOUSE also presented pe- 
titions in favour of marriage with a de- 
ceased wife’s sister, and expressed his dis- 
sent from the statement of the noble and 
learned Lord on the woolsack, that the 
people generally were against any change 
in the law. 

Lorp REDESDALE believed, on the 
contrary, that the country was still as 
much averse as ever it was to the legali- 
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zation of marriage with a deceased wife's 
sister. 


TELEGRAPHIC COMMUNICATION WITH 
INDIA. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY wish. 
ed to call the attention of the House to 
the present state of telegraphic communi. 
cation with India. He complained that 
notwithstanding all the efforts made by 
the present and preceding Governments, 
and the large sums lavished in the expec. 
tation of carrying out a regular line of 
telegraph by land and sea to India via the 
Mediterranean, every scheme hitherto at, 
tempted had failed, and we were now in 
the same position as respected telegraphio 
communication with the East that we were 
in three years ago. The first attempt 
which was made was to procure a conces. 
sion from the Porte to make a direct line 
from Constantinople to Alexandria, from 
thence to Suez, and on to Aden. A sub- 
sidy was granted for that purpose, and he 
stated at the time that, although it might 
be necessary, it was a very extravagant 
outlay of the public money. That line at 
this moment was completely destroyed and 
the outlay thrown away. The Govern- 
ment undertook to guarantee 43 per cent 
on the expenditure of £800,000 or 
£1,000,000, without making its suceess 
conditional, or that it should continue in 
operation. It had now ceased to be of 
any use whatever. There was another line 
projected at the same time under the aus- 
pices of the Turkish Government, by which 
the Turkish Government undertook to make 
a line from Constantinople across Asia Mi- 
nor to Bussorah; but there seemed as yet 
to be no satisfactory assurance that that line 
would ever be carried out, or any line in- 
volving the laying out a great length of 
ocean cable. After the failure of the At 
lantic cable there was very little probability 
of cables laid in deep water being capable 
of working successfully for any length of 
time. He understood that a scheme had 
been startcd, towards which a subsidy of 
£3,900 had been granted for a line through 
the Austrian dominions by way of Corfu to 
Alexandria; but that line was objectionable 
on the ground that it would be necessarily 
under the control of a foreign Government, 
There was another scheme projected, which 
had been favourably entertained by the 
late Government, of a line from Falmouth 
to Gibraltar, and thence through our great 
Mediterranean fortress to Alexandria. This, 
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in the event of war, would be undoubtedly | should be transferred from the original 
the best mode of communication, being at| line to this line. It being thought right 
once the most direct and entirely under | that we should have some line of commu- 
the control of the Government. He had | nication to Malta and Corfu, the Govern- 
recently seen a proposition to divert the|ment had consented provisionally to this 
eable intended for that line to carry out a} arrangement. With regard to the line 
line of communication between Rangoon | from Ragusa to Alexandria, a conven- 
and Singapore at the joint expense of the] tion was, in April 1859, concluded with 
English and Indian Governments, and he| the Austrian Government, but no pro- 
wished to know whether the Government | gress had yet been made with the lay- 
seriously contemplated such a diversion.|ing down of the cable. The reason of 
The Turkish line had failed, the Austrian | this was that when application was made 
line had failed, there was no communica-|to the Porte for a firman authorizing 
tion to Malta except through Sicily on the|the landing of the cable at Alexandria, 
one hand, or to Corfu on the other. He} it was stated that the Turkish Government 
wished, therefore, to know what was the | had conceded to Messrs. Newall the ex- 
state of the negotiations with the Turkish | clusive right of landing cables in Egypt 
Government, and what progress had been|and in all the Asiatic dominions of 
made towards procuring an efficient tele-|the Porte. Strong remonstrances were 
graphic communication between this coun- | made against this, but it was not until the 

and India. present year that the Porte cancelled the 

Lorn WODEHOUSE entirely concurred | concession to Messrs. Newall, and signed a 
with his noble Friend as to the extreme | convention with the British and Austrian 
importance of establishing a good line of | Governments by which the permission ne- 
telegraphic communication with India, and | cessary for landing the cable was given. 
regretted that the efforts made to effect it | At the last moment, when the convention 
had hitherto proved unsuccessful. With was about to be ratified at Vienna, Her 
respect to the Red Sea line, he regretted | Majesty’s Government was informed by the 
that after the cable had been laid down! Austrian Government that, in consequence 
all the way, it would not work, and, | of the failure of the numerous attempts to 
notwithstanding all the efforts which | lay deep sea lines, no company could be 
were made, there were very light hopes} found who would undertake to lay this 
of this line ever being carried out as an | cable upon the terms originally stipulated 
effective line of telegraphic communica: | for, and that, if the scheme was to be car- 
tin. With regard to the [alternative | ried out, those terms must be advanced. 
line through Asia Minor via Bagdad, re-| That communication was received only 
ferred to by his noble Friend, that was in | three or four days ago, and no decision had 
a more favourable position, the Turkish | been come to upon it. In his opinion, how- 
Government having, by the aid of English | ever, the British Government ought not 
engineers engaged for the purpose, suc-! to enter into any new and less favour- 
ceeded in establishing the line as far as| able arrangement without maturely con- 
Mosul ; and the Turkish Government were | sidering the whole subject of telegraphic 
now in communication with Her Majes- | communications in the Mediterranean. The 
ty’s Government, for continuing that line | line projected between Falmouth and Gib- 
to India, the Indian Government, on its! raltar would, he agreed with his noble 
part, being willing to undertake the sub-| Friend, be most valuable to this country, 
marine line. As to the Mediterranean | because it would be an independent line. 
telegraph, it was true that the only means | The cable had been constructed—and con- 
of communication with Malta at present / structed, he believed, upon the soundest 
existing was by a line through Sicily. The principles—but it had been thought by the 
state of that line was this. A subsidy had ! Governmentthat, considering the great risk 
been granted for a cable laid down be-| which would attend the operation of lay- 
tween Cagliari on the one side, and Malta| ing it down, and the sacrifice of capital 
and Corfu on the other, which had con-/| which would result from its loss, further 
tinued to work some time. After the! experiments should be made by compe- 
failure of that cable an application was | tent engineers as to the best mode of lay- 
made to the Government for permission | ing these cables. A Committee of engi- 
to establish a line through Sicily to Malta, | neers was appointed, which was presided 
and, by way of Otranto, to Corfu; and| over by the late Mr. Robert Stephenson, 
the Company had asked that the subsidy; and of which Mr. Wheatstone and other 
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eminent electricians were Members. That 
Committee had made experiments, the re- 
sults of which were, he was informed, 
likely to throw much light upon this sub- 
ject; but their report was at present not 
in a state to be acted upon. In the mean 
time, as the carrrying out of this plan was 
not abandoned but rather postponed; and 
as it was thought that the Red Sea line 
and the line from Ragusa to Alexandria 
would soon be in operation, it was thought 
desirable, considering what was now going 
on in China, to complete the communica- 
tion with Singapore by laying down the 
cable, which had been prepared for the 
line between Falmouth and Gibraltar, be- 
tween Rangoon and that place. Now that 
the Red Sea line had failed, and it was 
doubtful whether that between Rangoon 
and Alexandria would be carried out, Her 
Majesty’s (‘overnment would consider whe- 
ther it was still desirable that this cable 
should be laid down between Rangoon 
and Singapore, or whether it might not be 
more usefully employed at some other 
portion of the line of communication with 
India. 

Lorv STANLEY or ALDERLEY said, 
the noble Lord had answered his questions 
satisfactorily. He understood that the 
French Government were considering the 
propriety of making a telegraphic line 
from Algeria to Tunis, Tripoli, and along 
the whole coast of Africa to Egypt. It 
was worthy considering whether it might 
not be desirable for us to connect Malta 
with that line. He hoped that on the 
whole we might soon see a further attempt 
made to complete a communication so es- 
sential to the interests of India and the 
rest of our Empire. 

Lorp REDESDALE thought that in a 
military point of view electric telegraphs 
were not likely to prove so advantageous 
as was once supposed. If war broke out, 
one of the first objects of any enemy would 
be to destroy our telegraphic lines between 
Gibraltar, Malta, and other points in the 
Mediterranean, and thus to prevent our 
communication with our fortresses and 
with India. Where the lines were laid 
down in deep water their success was 
doubtful, and the wires in shoal water 
could easily be destroyed. It would be 
far better to secure a more rapid and less 
expensive overland communication with 
our Eastern possessions. 

Tlouse adjourned at Seven o'clock, 
to Thursday next, quarter 


before Five o’clock. 
Lord Wodehouse 
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Minures.] Pustic Brurs.—1° East India Loan; 
Debtors and Creditors Act Amendment. 
3° Consolidated Fund (£10,000,000); Fortific. 
tions (Provision for Expenses). 


EAST INDIA LOAN.—REPORT., 


Resolution reported. 

“That it is expedient to enable the Secretary 
of State in, Council of India to raise money in 
the United Kingdom for the Service of the Go. 
vernment of India,” 

Mr. HADFIELD observed that the best 
way to improve India, and enable her to 
bear her own burdens, was to enco 
the people to raise articles of produce that 
could be exchanged for our manufactures, 
India would never prosper as long as her 
produce was exchanged only for specie; 
and he contended that if the present tariff 
was continued, it would be most detri- 
mental to the interests of that country. 

Mr. BAZLEY said, he had that morning 
received a letter from a gentleman inti- 
mately connected with the trade of India, 
stating that the tariff was operating most 
injuriously to trade. There was practi- 
cally a protection of 25 per cent in favour 
of Indian produce; and mills were in con- 
sequence being rapidly constructed for ma- 
nufacturing purposes in that country, while 
the labourers were withdrawn from the 
operations of agriculture. He suggested 
that an Excise duty should be imposed on 
manufactures in India equal to the Customs’ 
duty now imposed on imported goods, 

Srr JAMES GRAHAM said, he wished 
to call the attention of his right hon. Friend 
the Secretary for India to a matter which 
had received the consideration of a Com- 
mittee of that House appointed to inquire 
into the question of Military Expenditure. 
It appeared from the Report of that Com- 
mittee that £60,000 a year was paid by 
India into the British Exchequer for ex- 
penses incurred in connection with invalid 
soldiers; but he wished to advert to the fact 
that if the British army in India was in 
future to amount to 80,000 men, this sum 
of 60,000 would be wholly inadequate for 
the purpose for which it was paid. He be- 
lieved that a sum of not less than £500,000 
a year would in that case be necessary. He 
did not wish to interrupt the progress of 
business by any remarks on this subject; 
but it was clearly one that ought not to 
be lost sight of in connection with, the 
subject of Indian finance. He hoped that 
when Parliament met next Session 
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right. hon, Friend would be prepared to 
bring the matter under the consideration 
of the House, with a view to some modifi- 
cation of the existing arrangement. 

Sm CHARLES WOOD said, that in re- 
ference to the subject referred to by the 
hon. Member for Manchester, as well as 
the hon. Member for Sheffield, he had to 
state that he had received no information 
that led him to suppose any such evil con- 
sequences as they pointed out were likely 
to flow from the Customs’ duties imposed 
on goods imported into India. The arrange- 
ment was strictly for revenue purposes, 
and he had no reason to suppose that it 
had injured trade. Speaking generally, 
India was prospering, agricultural pro- 
duce had risen in price, and the value 
of agricultural labour had also been en- 
hanced. The increase of manufactures in 
India, was caused chiefly by the employ- 
ment of British capital; and that was a 
result which he was sure no one ought to 
complain of. As to imposing an Excise 
duty on Indian manufactures he could not 
see the wisdom or propriety of such a 
course. He should like to know what his 
hon. Friend the Member for Manchester 
would say if it were proposed to impose 
an Excise duty on cotton manufacture in 
this country. ‘The proposition he had 
made was one which he hardly expected 
from a Freetrader. With regard to the 
Customs, the duty on many of the prin- 
cipal articles of British manufacture had 
been reduced from 20 to 10 per cent, on 
others it had been raised, so as to leave an 
uniform duty of 10 per cent. When it was 
found possible to reduce the duty the Go- 
yernment would be happy to do so; but, 
in the present state of Indian finance, such 
a course was not advisable. With regard 
to the charge of £60,000 now payable for 
the dead weight arising from the troops 
employed in India, he could only say that 
the subject was one requiring serious con- 
sideration ; and he hoped that before long 
it would be possible to bring about such 
an adjustment of this and other charges 
as would place them on a fair and equit- 
able footing. 

Resolution agreed to. 

Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Massey, Sir Cuartes Woop, and Mr. Ba- 
RING. 


LORDS OF THE TREASURY. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH asked th® 
Secretary to the Treasury if he was will- 
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ing to furnish the names of the Lords 
Commissioners of the Treasury who were 
personally present at the meetings of the 
Board at which the Treasury Minutes of 
the following dates were adopted, and who 
gave orders for their transmission to the 
authorities of the War Office as answers to 
their communications :—Treasury Minute 
of the 21st day of June, 1858, and Trea- 
sury Minute of the 21st day of January, 
1859; and the dates of the meetings of the 
Treasury Board, and the names of the 
Lords Commissioners who were present 
who gave orders for the transmission of 
the following letters from the Treasury to 
the War Office: letter, dated Treasury 
Chambers, the 24th day of December, 
1859, signed S. Laing; and letter, dated 
Treasury Chambers, the 31st day of Janu- 
ary, 1860, signed Geo. A. Hamilton. 

Mr. LAING said, it was impossible for 
him to give a literal reply to the question 
put by the hon. Member, because in the 
course of the business of the Treasury re- 
cords were not kept of the names of the 
Members of the Board who might be per- 
sonally present on each occasion. Even if 
such records were kept, he doubted whe- 
ther it would be consistent with his duty 
to disclose them. He could state, however, 
that where a letter went out in the usual 
official form, signed by either the Secretary 
or Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, in 
the name of the Lords Commissioners, the 
entire body were responsible for it. 

Motion agreed to. 


Service Estimates. 


SUPPLY.—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 


House in Committee. 

Mr. Massty in the Chair. 

(1) £1,000,000 to pay off Exchequer 
Bonds. 

Vote agreed to. 

(2.) Question again proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £3,635, be grant- 
ed to Her Majesty, to defray the Expense of Main- 
tenance and Repairs of Embassy Houses, &c., 
Abroad, to the 31st day of March, 1861.” 

Whereupon Question again proposed, 

“That the item of £650, for Casual and Ordi- 
nary Repairs and Painting, Repairs of Furniture, 
Fittings, and Contingencies of the British Em- 
bassy House at Therapia, be omitted from the 
proposed Vote.” 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, that on the 
last occasion when the Vote was before 
the Committee, he had movefl the omission 
of the item of £650 for the casual and or- 
dinary repairs, painting, furniture, &c. of 
the British Embassy House at Therapia, 
He wished, therefore, to repeat his objec- 
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tion to the item, which, though a small 
one, he thought the Committee ought to 
set its face against as a totally unnecessary 
‘and wasteful expenditure. The Embassy 
House at Therapia was only distant eight 
or nine miles from the Embassy House at 
Pera; and one or other of them ought to 
be done away with. He should feel it his 
duty to take the sense of the Committee 
on this Vote. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE remarked, 
that it was customary for every Ambassa- 
dor to have a sort of counting-house. 

Mr. COWPER said, he understood that 
the whole diplomatic body left Constanti- 
nople in the summer to go to Therapia, 
and it was necessary that their Ambassador 
should be provided with a house there. 
With regard to the house at Pera, that 
was a gift of the Sultan to the British 
nation; and it might be thought a very 
great offence, if what he had been kind 
enough to give was immediately turned 
into money. 

Question put, and negatived. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(3.) £8,450, New Consular Offices, &c., 
Constantinople, agreed to. 


(4.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £160,000, be 
guetee to Her Majesty, towards defraying the 

xpense of constructing certain Harbours of Re- 
fuge, to the 31st day of March, 1861.” 

Mr. CONINGHAM objected to the ex- 
penditure of £65,000 on the Harbour of 
Alderney, as it would be of no use what- 
ever as a harbour of refuge, and moved 
the reduction of the Vote by that amount. 

Mr. CORRY drew attention to the con- 
dition of the Harbour of Alderney, and 
contended that £2,000,000 would not be 
sufficient to make it a safe harbour. He 
considered that the works there were a 
mere job. 

Mr. CHILDERS also objected to the 
expenditure of this money on the Harbour 
of Alderney. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, he wish- 
ed to explain what was being done with 
regard to that harbour. A plan was at- 
tached to the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee on miscellaneous expenditure this 
year, which showed upon it a point marked 
D. All the Government were doing was 
carrying out the breakwater to point D, 
for the purpose of making the harbour 
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available so far. The foundation having 
been laid out to that point, it would be} 
inconvenient, and even dangerous, not to | 
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finish that work. On the eastern ‘side 
they were carrying out a small breakwater 
at a very small expense. ‘The breakwater, 
carried out to point D, would afford a fair 
harbour for small vessels. ‘It would, how- 
ever, be a very fair question for the Go- 
vernment of the day to consider whether, 
when they had completed this work, it 
would be advisable to proceed further. He 
thought no objection would probably be 
offered to a Committee to inquire as to the 
advisability of any further expenditure, 

Motion made, and Question put, 

“That the item of £65,000 for Works at Al- 
derney be omitted from the proposed Vote.” 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 18; 
Noes 41: Majority 28. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(5.) £30,000, Holyhead Harbour. 

Mr. BELLEW asked, Whether it was 
not possible to give better accommodation 
for passengers at Holyhead ? 

Coronet DUNNE also called attention 
to the want of proper accommodation for 
passengers, and the importance of improy- 
ing the pier. 

Mr. LAING said, that it was the inten- 
tion of the Lords of the Admiralty, during 
the recess, to go down to Holyhead, to see 
what arrangements could be made for the 
comfort and accommodation of passengers 
arriving at, and going from, Holyhead. 

Mr. CORRY said, he hoped the Ad- 
miralty would not view the matter with 
merely a nautical eye, but would have some 
regard for the accommodation of the Irish 
people. 

Vote agreed to. 

(6.) £401 Port Patrick Harbour. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS objected to the 
Vote, as he believed it would never be 
possible to make a proper harbour at Port 
Patrick. 

Vote agreed to ; as were also the follow- 
ing Votes. 

(7.) £7,226, Kingstown Harbour. 

(8.) £87,485, Houses of Parliament. 

(9.) £38,095, Treasury. 

(10.) £23,687, Home Department. 

(11.) £46,145, Foreign Department. 

(12.) £29,208, Colonial Department. 

(13.) £18,730, Privy Council Office. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £40,129, be grant- 
ed to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary 
to pay the Salaries and Expenses in the Office of 
the Committee of Privy Council for Trade, in- 
cluding the Office of the Registrar of Merchant 
Seamen, to the 31st day of March, 1861.” 

Mr. EDWIN JAMES pointed out the 
great expense on account of clerks 
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secretaries. There was a Vote of £18,000 
for secretaries, and in addition £5,000 for 
clerks. He wished an explanation of the 
latter item. 

Sin GEORGE LEWIS said, he presumed 
the hon. and learned Gentleman’s question 
referred to temporary clerks, which were 
often found necessary in the public offices. 

Sir JAMES GRAHAM said, he thought 
the matter of temporary clerks was one 
that called for the serious consideration of 
the Government. It came out before the 
Committee on the Army Expenditure, that 
at the War Office there were no fewer than 
160 temporary clerks. He hoped the sub- 
ject would, without delay, receive the con- 
sideration of Government. 

Mr. LAING said, there could be no ob- 
jection to reduce the Vote by £800, which 
was the sum proposed for extra clerks. 


Motion made, and Question, 

“That the item of £5,000, for the Contingent 
Expenses of the Board of Trade, be reduced by 
the amount of £800.” 

Put, and agreed to. 

(14). Resolved, 

“ That a sum, not exceeding £39,329, be grant- 
ed to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary 
to pay the Salaries and Expenses in the Office of 
the Committee of Privy Council for Trade, in- 
cluding the Office of the Registrar of Merchant 
Seamen, to the 31st day of March, 1861.” 


(15.) Motion made, and Question pro- 


« That, a sum, not exceeding £2,020, be grant- 
ed to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary 
to pay the Salary of the Lord Privy Seal, and the 
Expenses of his Establishment, to the 31st day 
of March, 1861.” 

Mr. AYRTON objected to the Vote. 
They were now asked to Vote a sum for 
the salary of the Lord Privy Seal, and 
there was in addition a sum for clerks, 
which he considered to be a very large 
establishment for a very small office. They 
all remembered the consternation which 
was created on a former occasion when a 
Motion was given notice of to abolish the 
office, in accordance with the recommenda- 
tion of a Committee of the House. He 
did not understand why there was so much 
acquiescence in the existence of the office, 
considering the great opposition mani- 
fested to it formerly. He believed that 
the Nobleman who now discharged the 
duties of the office was also Postmaster 
General, and he must say that he thought 
such a state of things was not defensible. 
a therefore move to reduce the 

ote by £2,000, being the salary of the 
Lord Privy Seal. . 
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Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, the Duke 
of Argyll, the Lord Privy Seal, was acting 
as Postmaster General in the absence of 
the Earl of Elgin, but he did not draw 
both salaries, and he might state that it 
was the intention of the noble Lord at 
the head of the Government very shortly 
to recommend to Her Majesty to fill up 
the office of Postmaster General. On the 
recommendation of a Committee appointed 
by the Treasury the office of the Signet 
was abolished, and some reductions took 
place in the office of the Privy Seal. The 
Lord Privy Seal was an officer of high 
distinction in the State. Constitutionally 
speaking, the office was one of high rank 
and position, but he was ready to admit 
that its duties were of a formal nature. 
The office was always held by a Peer, and 
he could not help saying that the holding 
of such a high office by a person of rank and 
connected with the Cabinet was of great 
service to the country, as he was usually 
able to discharge duties which other Mem- 
bers of the Cabinet, actively engaged in the 
duties of their offices, could not attend to. 
Persons in office found great difficulty in 
getting through their business, and at the 
same time attending to their duties in 
Parliament, and it was no small advantage 
to have persons belonging to the Cabinet, 
who had no very active duties to perform 
in connection with the particular office 
they held, to assist in carrying the Govern- 
ment through the vast amount of business 
that had to be discharged. That was the 
great advantage of having such an office 
as that of the Privy Seal. He did not 
pretend to say the duties were such as to 
occupy any portion of the time of the Peer 
who held it. He did not defend it on that 
ground, but simply on the principle that, 
looking at the constitution of our Govern- 
ment, which consisted of a small number 
of persons, who had to transact a great 
deal of business, it was an office the re- 
tention of which was important to the 
transaction of the public business of the 
country. He thought that the proposal 
to abolish such an office ought not to be 
made in Supply, but after notice was 
given, and by a deliberate Motion. 

Lorp FERMOY said, it was just the 
time to abolish the office, seeing that the 
office had been actually vacant for the last 
three months, and that consequently no in- 
jury could arise from the abolition. As to 
the office being held by a Peer, he thought 
that, as the office was actually vacant, the 
House would hardly be inclined to keep up 
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a sinecure mercly because it was held by a 
Peer, especially after the manner in which 
the other House had treated them on a 
recent occasion. If the Government want- 
ed additional strength it was much more 
necessary they should have it in the House 
of Commons. He should, therefore, vote 
for the Amendment. 

Sir FRANCIS BARING said, he be- 
lieved that if they were to abolish the 
office to-morrow they would be glad to get 
a Member of the Cabinet holding no office 
to assist the Government in the discharge 
of their duties. He believed hon. Gentle- 
men were not aware of the immense 
amount of business—and that still growing 
—which fell upon the Members of the Go- 
vernment who held high official situations. 
They had hardly time to perform the fune- 
tions which they ought to discharge in their 
own offices, and if they were deprived of 
the assistance of colleagues who were not 
8o occupied, they would be obliged to neg- 
lect their duties, and throw the discharge 
of them upon subordinates. Besides, such 
a question as this should not be disposed of 
without notice. 

Mr. EDWIN JAMES supported the 
Amendment. There was no reason why, 
because the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had no time to eat, drink, or sleep, that 
£2,000 should be given to a Lord Privy 
Seal, who had nothing to do but to eat, 
drink,‘and sleep. 

Mr. WHITE said, he was sorry that 
the right hon. Baronet (Sir Francis Baring) 
had so mean an opinion of the peerage of 
the country as to think they would require 
a salary for serving the nation. He be- 
lieved there were many men eminent for 
their talents who would be glad to devote 
their services to the country without remu- 
neration. That was the case with the 
Marquess of Lansdowne, who had fre- 
quently given his services to his country 
without salary, He was sure the honour 
of the office of Privy Seal would be as 
much coveted if devoid of the £2,000 a year. 
There were many eminent men in the House 
of Commons who would feel highly flatter- 
ed, and would devote every day and hour 
of their time to the service of their coun- 
try in such a position without receiving 
salary. 

Mr. MELLOR said, if a regular Motion 
had been made, and a Bill brought in to 
abolish the office he might support it, but 
he thought the matter could not be dis- 
posed of in the mode proposed. 

Sik GEORGE BOWYER remarked 


Lord Fermoy 
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that Pitt once observed that the duty of 
the Lord Privy Seal was, when the First 
Lord of the Treasury was a Peer, to sit 
near him and keep off bores. He object. 
ed to the abolition of the office of Privy 
Seal, but the question of salary was an. 
other thing. 

Sir JAMES GRAHAM observed, that 
if the dictum of Pitt were true he must 
object to the holder of the office of Privy 
Seal sitting always in the House of Lords, 
He was sure that if the noble Lord at 
the head of the Treasury had been pre- 
sent he would have said that the services 
of the Privy Seal, as represented by Mr. 
Pitt, were quite as much wanted in the 
House of Commons as in the House of 
Lords. He mist say, however, that he 
was not in favour of unpaid services. Paid 
service was always the best service, and it 
increased, moreover, the sense of respon- 
sibility. Whatever might be the rank of 
any person in office, he was an advocate 
for his being sufficiently paid. He agreed 
with the right hon. Secretary for the Home 
Department in thinking that this was too 
grave a question to be decided by a Vote 
in Committee of Supply, and that it ought 
not to be discussed even without due no- 
tice being given. He looked upon the office 
of Privy Seal as one of great and real im- 
portance. What had been said by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Portsmouth was most true. If the busi- 
ness of the country was to be conducted 
in both Houses of Parliament, it was ne* 
cessary that there should be some Peer of 
station and ability ready to undertake the 
conduct of business sent up from the Com- 
mons, in the Upper House; and here he 
would say, with reference to his noble 
Friend who now held the office of Privy 
Seal, that the Bills sent up from the House’ 
of Commons to the House of Lords were 
conducted by him with singular ability 
and success. Take the case of the Bill for 
the amalgamation of the local army in 
India with the Queen’s army. That Bill 
was discussed in the other House ably 
and fully, but he must say that he had 
seen no speech in either House that set 
forth the grounds for that great measure 
with more clearness and distinctness than 
that which was delivered on a late occa- 
sion by his noble Friend who held the 
office of Privy Seal. Having said thus 
much, he must express his opinion that 
this discussion had mainly arisen from the 
circumstance that the office of Postmaster 
General and Privy Seal had been united: 
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jn the same person. This had raised a 
doubt, though he did not think it a well- 
founded one, of the propriety of maintain- 
ing the two offices. It was unfortunate, 
however, that the doubt should have been 
created, and he therefore hoped that the 
office of Postmaster General would speedily 
be filled up. He was satisfied that his 
noble Friend who now acted as Privy Seal 
was admirably fitted, both by his ability 
and discretion, to assist the Government 
in the transaction of public business, and 
he was sure that what had passed that 
day would only stimulate his noble Friend, 
if that were necessary, to still greater zeal 
in the discharge of the duties to which he 
was called. 

Sin GEORGE LEWIS said, the person 
holding the office of Privy Seal could not, 
by law, be a Member of that House. 


Motion made, and Question put, 

“That the item of £2,000, for the Salary of 
the Lord Privy Seal, be omitted from the pro- 
posed Vote.” 

The Committee divided: —Ayes 15; 
Noes 59: Majority 44. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(16.) Motion made, and Question pro- 


“That a sum, not exceeding £5,276, be grant- 
ed to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary 
todefray the Expense of conducting the business 
of the Civil Service Commission, to the 31st day 
of March, 1861.” 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, he 
wished to explain what he had stated on 
a former occasion, in reference to the Civil 
Service examinations, and which had been 
misrepresented by the press. What he had 
stated was, not that he objected to the 
principle of competitive examinations, but 
only to the practice as carried on at pre- 
sent. He could adduce some instances in 
which the existing practice had operated 
with great hardship. In one case a young 
man recommended for promotion in a 
post-office was refused his appointment, 
because on examination he admitted that 
one of his sisters had died of consumption. 
In examinations for cadetships a youth 
who gained 500 marks was passed, whereas 
one who gained 750 was sent back. The 
questions used in the examinations, more- 
over, were too difficult and recondite, and 
involved knowledge of a useless kind. 
Some required a written sketch of the 
history of India during the present cen- 
tury; the American Constitution; a de- 
seription of geological operations, and am- 
monites and other fossils connected with 
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their respective eras; classes in natural 
history, including the anatomy and respi- 
ratory organs of the spider; a description 
of the Leviathan steamer and the Crystal 
Palace ; an essay on the liberty of the 
press, and the great comet of 1858. Now, 
were these things the sort of acquirements 
which was wanted in candidates for the 
public service? In conclusion he moved 
to reduce the Vote by £600 for the travel- 
ling expenses of the examiners. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, his hon. Friend had gone 
back to his old practice of selecting a few 
questions out of a vast number that were 
put to applicants, and it was clear that he 
had not got in his mind the true standard 
of knowledge required. Many of the ques- 
tions to which he objected as ridiculous, 
were not the questions on which the suc- 
cess of the candidates vitally and essen- 
tially depended, though they might test 
the comparative merits of different candi- 
dates. His hon. Friend, for example, 
thought it ridiculous to ask a youth to de- 
scribe in a letter something that he had seen, 
Now, nothing was so much the test of 
what might be called a handy man as ask- 
ing him to do a task like that. The ex- 
cellence of the system pursued was proved 
beyond a doubt by the Report of the Com- 
mittee appointed to inquire into it, and 
which was now printed. That Committee 
gave, as the result of their inquiries, that 
the complaints brought against the mode 
of examination were generally unfounded. 
His hon. Friend thought it a hardship that 
persons who had been for years in the 
public service were rejected on examina- 
tion for other appointments; but surely it 
was no reason that incompetent persons 
should be appointed to places in the public 
service merely because they had been for 
a number of years serving the public in 
some other way. The effect of the present 
system had been to exclude incompetent 
men, and to introduce into the service men 
of higher attainments than was possible 
under the old mode of appointment. As 
yet the plan had only been partial in its 
operation; but the Committee to whose 
Report he had just referred recommended 
that it should be still further extended. 
The partial trial had been successful so far 
as it went, and he hoped the Committee 
would not be a party to any proposal that 
would weaken it. 

Mx. CLAY observed that candidates 
were never plucked for being unable to 
answer the extreme questions to which the 
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hon. Member had referred. They were 
almost always rejected for deficiency in 
arithmetic, or spelling, or some of the 
more ordinary parts of education. 

Sir WILLIAM JOLLIFFE said, he 
concurred in what had been said of the 
success of the plan, but he thought there 
was some room for objections being taken. 
He expressed his surprise that the Report 
of the Committee had only now been pub- 
lished. 

Whereupon Motion made, and Question, 

“That the item of £600, for the Contingent 
Expenses of the Civil Service Commission, be 
omitted from the proposed Vote,” 

Put, and negatived. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(17,) £17,500. Paymaster General. 

Sir HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, that 
the Vote was founded on a fiction, as the 
office of Paymaster General did not exist. 
He was in fact the Vice-President of the 
Board of Trade, but exercised none of 
the duties of the office. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or toe EXCHE- 
QUER said, that a Committee had recom- 
mended an entire alteration of the duties. 
The salary of the Paymaster General had 
been used to endow what was really a 


working office—the Vice President of the 
Board of Trade, and the duties of the 
Paymaster General were performed by a 


deputy. If the alteration suggested had 
been adopted, the real Paymaster General 
must have received a larger salary than 
that now voted; so that there would have 
been no saving to the public funds. 

Vote agreed to, as was the following 
Vote. 

(18.) £6,630, Comptroller of the Ex- 
chequer. 

House resumed ; Resolutions to be re- 
ported Zo-morrow. 

Committee to sit again this day, at Six 
of the clock. 


REFRESHMENT HOUSES AND WINE 
LICENCES.—QUESTION, 

Mr. EDWIN JAMES said, he wished 
to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
how many applications have been made in 
the Metropolis for Licences to sell Foreign 
Wines by retail under the provisions of the 
Refreshment Houses and Wine Licences 
Bill? 

Toe CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER said, 658 licences had been assign- 
ed in London to the occupiers of refresh- 
ment houses, but that did not include Ken- 
sington and Hammersmith, where the li- 

Mr. Clay 
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cences were charged and paid for in the 
county of Surrey. Out of these 658 
129 had applied for licences to sell foreign 
wines by retail, to be consumed on the 
mises. He believed the nature of the Act 
was not sufficiently known, and that this 
accounted for the small number of wine 
licences applied for. 


INSPECTORS OF WEIGHTS AND MEA. 
SURES.—QUESTION. 

Mu. HENNESSY said, he wished to ask 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, what com- 
pensation the Government propose to give 
to the Inspectors of Weights and Measures 
whose offices will be abolished under a Bill 
now before Parliament ? 

Mr. CARDWELL said, the office of In- 
spector of Weights and Measures was con- 
demned under the Petty Sessions Act pass- 
ed so far back as 1851, and the holders of 
that office were, therefore, not entitled to 
compensation. 


THE EDUCATION GRANT. 
RESOLUTION. 

Order for Committee (Supply) read; 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON: I rise to 
move 

“That the Grants afinually made by Parliament 
for the promotion of Education ought to be ex 
pended with fair and just regard to the require- 
ments of the different classes of Schools recog- 
nised by the Minutes of the Committee of Council; 
and that Ragged and Industrial Schools, which 
are alone adapted to meet the wants of a con- 
siderable number of destitute and neglected chil- 
dren, are therefore entitled to a larger amount of 
aid than they at present receive.” 
Before proceeding with my Motion, how- 
ever, I wish to express my thanks to the 
noble Lord the Prime Minister for the 
personal courtesy I have experienced from 
him in the arrangements he has made for 
bringing forward the Education Estimates 
to day. In making this Motion I shall 
bear in mind that we are now approaching 
the termination of the seventh month of 
this extraordinary and profitless Session. 
I am aware, therefore, of the value of 
time, and shall endeavour to condense what 
I have to say within the narrowest possi 
ble limits consistent with the duty which 
I have undertaken to discharge. I shall 
move this Motion, but I shall at the same 
time reserve to myself the right of taking 
the sense of the House upon it if I thi 
it desirable; but I confess that my mall 
object is to make an earnest appeal to the 
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Government for some modifications in their 

t regulations under which the as- 
sistance is given to that peculiar and in- 
teresting branch of the system of educa- 
tion in our country called ragged schools. 
On this subject I address myself more 
especially to the right hon. Gentleman 
the Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education, and I cannot help 
hoping that, on the grounds which I am 
about to bring forward, the Government 
will see the necessity of making some con- 
cessions on this matter. I wish to urge 
on the House and the Government that 
ragged schools do not receive from the 
Parliamentary grant that degree of assist- 
ance to which they are fairly and legiti- 
mately entitled. [Mr. Briscoz: They re- 
ceive nothing at all.] The hon. Gentle- 
man is slightly mistaken, but I will not 
discuss that point now. They receive 
nothing for education, that is true; but 
they are entitled to grants for certain ob- 
jects which I am about to explain. There 
is one ground, and one only, on which I 
think the Government and the Committee 
of Council on Education can be justified 
in adopting the line they do with regard 
to ragged schools. I could understand the 
Committee of Council if they were to say 
that they do not recognise ragged schools 
as a distinct class for which assistance is 
granted. I certainly do not concur in that 
view, but I could understand the right 
hon. Gentleman, or any other Gentleman 
holding his office, taking up that ground 
and saying, ‘“‘ What are ragged schools? 
We have to administer a large annual 
grant of public money for the promotion 
of education; and our duty is to produce 
the maximum amount of good in our 
power with that sum. It is for the public 
interest that we should expend the money 
subject to certain conditions. We issue 
grants to those who comply with those 
conditions ; but ragged schools do not com- 
ply with those conditions; therefore we 
withhold the grants.” That is a line of 
argument which would be perfectly in- 
telligible; but it happens that the Go- 
vernment have cut that ground from un- 
der them. They have recognised ragged 
schools, They have not only recognised 
them, but they have defined what are to 
be considered as ragged schools, and in an 
existing Minute they have imposed certain 
conditions on which alone those schools 
can be assisted with grants. To that ex- 
tent I entirely concur with the course 
taken by the Committee of Council. I 
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approve both of their definition and of 
the conditions they have imposed. I think 
them essential to prevent the danger which 
might otherwise arise from the recognition 
of ragged schools., The fault I find is this: 
that while the Committee of Council have 
defined and recognised ragged schools, they 
have not extended to them that amount of 
assistance which in justice, in policy, and 
in liberality they are entitled to receive. 
What are the primary objects of those 
large grants which Parliament annually 
gives for the purposes of education? We 
are about to be asked this evening for a 
large vote of the public money. What 
are the primary objects of that vote? 
Surely it is to aid in the education of that 
class of the people who are unable to bear 
the expense of educating themselves. I 
think no one will dispute the soundness of 
that proposition. I find that in this Edu- 
cation Estimate the sum of £100,000 is 
proposed for the promotion of science and 
art. I take no exception to that Vote. It 
is fair and legitimate for the House to vote 
the public money for such a purpose. But 
I hold that these are not the primary ob- 
jects of the Vote, and I for one am inclined 
to object to the application of this money 
to the promotion of science and art so long 
as the Government shall refuse assistance 
to what I hold to be still more indispens- 
able—the education of the most destitute 
classes of this country. I entreat, then, 
the fair consideration of the House and 
the Government to this question. The 
main cause of complaint on the part of 
those who, by the exercise of great exer- 
tion and liberality, have established those 
institutions that are generally known as 
ragged schools, is the complete change of 
system which has taken place in conse- 
quence of the Committee of Council having 
repealed the Minute which was passed in 
1856. In that year a Minute was passed 
granting assistance to ragged schools on a 
large and liberal scale. It was agreed to pay 
one-half of the rent of the school, one-third 
of the cost of tools and materials for labour, 
together with grants in aid of the costs of 
maps, books, and diagrams, half the salary 
of every certificated teacher and every cer- 
tificated assistant teacher; grants for the 
preparation and training of teachers, to- 
gether with a capitation grant of 50s. 
for every child that was one year in the 
school. Now, Sir, I do not contend for 
the restoration of that Minute. I believe 
that the real cause of the repeal of that 
Minute was that in practice it was found 
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to be too costly. And why? Mainly for 
two reasons. The first was, the introduc- 
tion of the last item, the maintenance of 
the scholars; and the other was, that the 
Minute was so framed that it extended to 
refuges and other institutions not at all 
coming under the definition of ragged 
schools. The Minute was thus found to 
be too costly, and it was repealed. But, as 
often happens when a mistake has been 
made and it is found necessary to correct 
it, the Committee of Council went very 
much too far on the other side, and they 
have now limited their assistance to this 
class of institutions in the manner to which 
I am about to call the attention of the 
House. 

The position of the schools is this:— 
Grants for books, maps, and diagrams are 
made to ragged schools, pursuant to Ar- 
ticles 37—44. Ragged schools may re- 
ceive annual grants equal per annum to 
one-half of the rent of the premises in 
which industrial instruction is carried on ; 
one-third of the cost of tools and of raw 
material for labour; five shillings per an- 
num for each scholar, according to the aver- 
age number under industrial instruction 
throughout the year preceding the date of 


inspection ; and the ordinary rate in aug- 
mentation of any certificated teacher’s 
salary. Now, the House will see that with 
the exception of the grant for books, maps, 
and diagrams, and the ordinary rate for a 
certificated teacher, these grants have 
solely a reference to the industrial train- 


ing of the school. And I am assured by 
the promoters of these schools that the 
grants are barely enough to carry on the 
industrial training, so that there is no 
margin for education. And I am sure the 
right hon. Gentleman will not dispute 
that certificated teachers are not needed to 
teach in ragged schools. The whole cha- 
racter of those schools is different from 
that of ordinary schools. I am also as- 
sured by those conversant with the sub- 
ject that the certificated teachers are not 
those required for the Ragged Schools. 
These schools are so peculiar, and the 
character of the children resorting to them 
differs so much from the character of those 
who frequent the ordinary schools, that, 
though ders are cases in which certificated 
masters are employed, still, as a general 
rule, they are found not to be fitted for 
these institutions. Those schools are pe- 
culiar in their nature, and must be dealt 
with upon a peculiar principle. In order 
to show how entirely it is the intention of 
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the Committee of Council not to assist. the 
educational portion of the ragged school 
system, I will refer to a circular issued to 
the inspectors of parochial schools, imme- 
diately after the passing of the late Minute, 
that no grants, excepting for books or maps 
will be made in aid of the purely scholas- 
tic instruction, unless in cases where cer- 
tificated teachers have been appointed, 
Then, again, the grant in aid of the rent 
is limited to that portion of the building 
where industrial education is earried on, 
These are distinct declarations that no aid 
is to be given to the educational portion of 
the ragged school system. Upon this point 
I beg leave to quote the evidence of, per- 
haps, the very highest authority on the 
subject—I mean that admirable woman 
Miss Carpenter. In answer to a question 
which was put to her by tae Royal West- 
minster Education Commission, in the 
month of February last, she says :— 

“ Ragged schools have abundant inspection, for 
the educational department is inspected and re- 
ported on, though not helped. We ask for edu- 
cational help, so given as to suit the wants of the 
school. The Minute of June, 1856, entirely met 
our requirements, and we ask for the restoration 
of that Minute, without the feeding clause, which 
was intended for the industrial feeding schools, 
those now certified.” 

When she is further asked ‘on what 
ground she founds the claims of those 
schools,” she answers :— 

“On simple justice. The educational grant is 

made to give instruction to the people. Why 
should this portion of it be excluded ? especially 
while it is being extended to those who can very 
well do without it. The grant was made to second 
voluntary effort, and no schools have been the sub- 
ject of a greater amount of it,” 
I now turn to a paper which I am sure 
will carry weight with the right hon 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Lowe) and with 
the House. It is entitled a ‘‘ Memoran- 
dum on behalf of Ragged and Industrial 
Schools.” It was published in the month 
of July last, and it is signed by 112 gen- 
tlemen, among whom are Mr. Thomson, 
of Banchory, near Aberdeen ; Dr. Guthrie, 
of Edinburgh; Mr. M. D. Hill, the Re 
corder of Birmingham, and others conspl- 
cuous for the zeal they have exhibited in 
carrying out the Ragged School movement. 
They commence by referring to the Report 
of the Committee of the House appointed 
in the year 1851 to inquire into the con- 
dition of destitute uneducated children. 
That Committee reported that 

‘The ragged schools, especially the ragged in- 
dustrial feeding schools, at present suppo' 
voluntary subscriptions . . . have produced 
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beneficial effects on the children of the most desti- 
tute classes of society inhabiting large towns ; 
that voluntary contributions have been found ina- 
dequate to supply the number of such schools at 
present required in the metropolis and other 
cities and towns ; and, therefore, they should not 
be excluded from the aid of the national grant, 
under the distribution of the Committee of Coun- 
cil for Education—great care being necessary in 
framing the Minutes applicable to this description 
of schools, so as not to fetter private exertions 
or to exclude men eminently qualified to fill the 
laborious and difficult position of teachers, by 
the requirement of too high an educational cer- 
tificate.” 

The “memorandum” afterwards contains 
a statement of the grounds on which its 
authors claim, on behalf of ragged schools, 
a more liberal share of the funds voted by 
Parliament for the education of the people. 
Those grounds are classed under nine heads, 
and the five last of them are as follows :— 


“5, As a measure of simple justice, ragged 
schools are entitled to a liberal share of the funds 
administered by the Committee of Council on 
Education. The grant voted by Parliament is 


for the purpose of seconding voluntary effort. No 
schools in the kingdom can show so large an 
amount of voluntary effort as ragged schools. It 
is not denied that the great mass of the children 
under their charge would, but for them, grow up 


in ignorance and depravity. No objection has 
ever been made to the instruction communicated 
inthem; yet the Committee of Council on Edu- 
cation has decided that these schools shall not be 
dealt with on the liberal principle recommended 
in the report of the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons. 

“6, As a measure of justice under another 
aspect, these schools are not only entitled to a 
share of the funds already referred to, but they 
have a primary claim. ‘The money is granted for 
the education of the people. The community has 
suffered, and does suffer grievously, in consequence 
of the education and oversight of the children in 
question having been utterly neglected. The com- 
munity has a right to be protected from the de- 
predations of thousands of young thieves who in- 
fest our large towns, as well as from the enor- 
mous expense of criminal prosecutions inseparable 
from their neglect. The ragged school system 
has been shown, if duly supported, to be equal to 
the vers eM and the public, out of whose 
funds the Parliamentary ‘grant is made, may rea- 
sonably and justly require that a liberal share 
should be given for its support. 

“1, In a financial point of view the economy 
ofthe educational or preventive system has never 
been doubted. It is a low aspect of the question, 
and it may be sufficient broadly to affirm that it 
costs very much less to teach and train a child by 
ragged school agency than to neglect him until he 
has become stereotyped in crime, and is thus made 
a heavy burden upon the country. 

“8. The field is much too large for unaided 
Voluntary effort to occupy. The directors of the 
Tagged schools are under no obligation to the 
state to enter on the work ; but in trying to save 
from destruction outcast children who cannot help 
themselves, and who are absolutely beyond the 
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reach of other schools, they are gratuitously dis- 
charging a most important service to the commu- 
nity- 

“9, Finally, ragged schools occupy a peculiar 
position, and ought not to be classed with institu- 
tutions for the education of those who are in cir- 
cumstances either wholly or partly to defray the 
expenses of their own education. They are, 
therefore, entitled to such a share of the funds 
voted expressly to promote the education of the 
people as their exigeneies demand, The aid re- 
quired is entirely for the educational department 
of the schools,” 


Why should not the Committee of the 
Privy Council be more liberal in this 
matter? I find the motives which pro- 
bably influence them in pursuing their 
present course stated in a paper issued 
during the present year, and to which the 
names of “Granville” and “ Robert 
Lowe” are attached. It is there said— 


“ We are of opinion that the conditions of the 
grant cannot be enlarged without confounding 
public instruction with public maintenance, and 
breaking down the self-respect of the poor, as well 
as lowering the standard of many of the schools 
which the poor now frequent.” 


Now, I confidently believe that this opin- 
ion is not justified by the facts of the case, 
I am not now contending for the mainte- 
nance of those children, but for a grant in 
aid of their education. I do not believe 
that increased liberality will have the effect 
of lowering the self-respect of the poor. I 
find in “‘ another place” an objection raised 
that the children in the ragged schools are 
not in general the children of those who 
cannot pay, but rather of those who will 
not pay for education. That opinion ap- 
pears to emanate from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite (Mr. Cowper), but it is not 
one that could be substantiated. Miss 
Carpenter states that as a general rule no 
children are admitted into the ragged 
schools except those who cannot attend 
schools of a higher character. She adds 
that— 


“A recent examination into the condition of 
the chiidren of the Bristol Ragged School proved 
that parents of about one-half were actually re- 
ceiving parochial relief; another portion were in 
the lowest depths of poverty,’struggling with diffi- 
culty to obtain their daily bread, and often obliged 
to come to school without having had their morn- 
ing meal ; while a third class were the children of 
thoroughly dissolute parents, whose vicious habits 
placed their children in even a worse condition 
than the others.” 


The question then is, whether these ragged 
schools are or are not frequented by a class 
of children who do not and will not go to 
the ordinary schools, from being unable to 
afford to pay the pence required at those 
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schools, and who, if the benevolent do not 
step in, will be on the streets, and form 
the class from which an enormous propor- 
tion of the crime of the country has been 
derived. I contend that on the narrow 
ground of economy the Government cannot 
adopt a worse policy than to withhold as- 
sistance from these ragged schools. If 
they do not contribute a shilling towards 
the education of these poor outcasts they 
must be prepared to spend pounds here- 
after in trying them, convicting them, and 
punishing them for their crimes. I say, 
therefore, that even on the low ground of 
economy the Government ought to deal in 
a more liberal spirit with this important 
subject. It is alleged that there is some 
danger of the ragged schools injuring the 
others, but I hold in my hand a Resolu- 
tion which was passed unanimously at the 
annual meeting of the Western Union of 
Teachers, held at Bristol on the 4th of 
June last, and which sets forth— 


“That the teachers here assembled are aware, 
from their own experience, of the existence of a 
large portion of the juvenile population who are 
utterly inadmissible to the National and British 
Schools, and that they deem the establishment of 
good free day schools (commonly called ragged 
schools), adapted to the wants of those children, 
not only important to society, but very beneficial 
to their own sehools.” 


Those teachers, therefore, believe that the 
ragged schools actually contribute to the 
improvement of the national schools in 
which they are themselves employed, and 
that is a strong additional argument in 
favour of the proposal that the ragged 
schools should be aided by the State. But 
what is the practical result of the recent 
change in the Minute of Council? Let us 
contrast the assistance which has been 
given from the public funds to the Har- 
rington British Schools in Liverpool with 
the assistance given to the Bristol and Car- 
diff Ragged Schools. In the year 1855 the 
Harrington Schools received in the shape 
of voluntary contributions £121, and re- 
ceived from the Government £224 10s.; 
in the year 1858 they received in the shape 
of voluntary contributions only £84 10s., 
but they received from the Government 
£332 11s. So that in the year 1855 the 
public grants nearly doubled the voluntary 
contributions, and in the year 1858 they 
nearly quadrupled them. But what has 
happened in the case of the Bristol and 
Cardiff Ragged Schools? The proportions 
are here reversed. The Bristol ragged 
schools received the followirg sums in the 
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shape of voluntary contributions : ~Ty 
1858, £257; in 1854, £246; in 1855, 
£175; in 1856, £221; in 1857, £249; 
but in those five years they received from 
the Government only £13, £81, £118, 
£105, and £59. The Cardiff ragged schools 
received in the shape of voluntary contri- 
butions in 1856, £265; in 1857, £269; 
but in the first of those years they received 
only £70, and in the last they received 
nothing whatever from the Government, 
the expenditure in the ease of both schools 
remaining the same. I will not further 
intrude upon the time of the Committee, 
I have, I trust, shown that the claim of 
these schools is great, and that, not only 
on grounds of charity and benevolence, 
but also on grounds of public policy, the 
Government is bound to reconsider their 
course and increase these grants. I re- 
spectfully submit to the House and to 
Her Majesty’s Ministers that that is a 
state of things which calls for revision and 
amendment. I believe that we ought to 


change the system we are now pursuing 
from motives alike of benevolence and of 
sound policy. 


Amendment proposed, 


“To leave out from the word ‘ That’ to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words ‘ the 
Grants annually made by Parliament for the Pro- 
motion of Education ought to be expended with 
fair and just regard to the requirements of the 
different classes of Schools recognized by the Mi- 
nutes of the Committee of Council, and that Rag- 
ged and Industrial Schools, which are alone adapt- 
ed to meet the wants of a considerable number of 
destitute and neglected children, are therefore 
entitled to a larger amount of aid than thoy at 
present receive” 


—instead thereof. 


Mr. BLACK, in seconding the Motion, 
said, the House of Commons was an- 
nually spending an enormous sum in the 
education of the people, and it was of es- 
sential importance that this money should 
be administered in the most profitable and 
economical manner, so as to do the great- 
est amount of good and prevent the great- 
est amount of evil. The rule of the Edu- 
cation Committee of Council was that the 
grants should be limited to the education 
of the children of those who were able to 
support themselves by manual labour; but 
below these there is a class which havea 
still stronger claim, and which the grants, 
according to the rules of the Council, do 
not reach. If the grants are limited to 
the children of those who support them- 
selves by manual labour, what is to become 
of those who have no father to labour for 
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them, and no mother to care for them, or 
if they have parents perhaps they are so 
profligate and unnatural that they spend 
their earnings on their vices, and send 
their children into the streets. These are 
so steeped in poverty and wretchedness 
that unless some kind hand be stretched 
out to bear them up, they must sink into 
degradation and crime. It would be un- 
reasonable to expect that. children who had 
to battle with hunger, cold, and nakedness 
would retain their integrity when exposed 
to the seductions of the vicious and neg- 
lected, or scowled upon by the indignantly 
virtuous—are they not to have their share 
of the crumbs that fall from the sump- 
tuous table of this enormous grant? Their 
fate was such that, unassisted, they could 
not help themselves or prevent themselves 
from falling into vicious courses. The 
community that neglected their duty to 
these houseless outcasts would assuredly 
suffer;—they might adopt the best sani- 
tary precautions, but these vagrant and 
neglected children spread around them 
the seeds of contamination, disease, and 
death. They might adopt the most ap- 
proved principles of prison discipline, but 
here is a stream of impurity that would 
fill up every vacuum made by prison deli- 
veries and banishment to other countries; 
but this stream might be purified at its 
source. Some figures had been published 
in connection with Dr. Guthrie’s ragged 
school, showing that the children were for 
the most part made up of those who were 
either houseless or had lost one or both 
parents, while not less than 140 were be- 
lieved to be the children of thieves. Self- 
interest, if not a sense of duty, should 
prompt us to rescue those unfortunate 
children from contamination and crime. 
If allowed to remain as they were, the 
poor creatures had no choice but to steal 
or starve. The apprehension, trial, and 
punishment of juvenile criminals cost 
every year enormous sums. He found, 
from a recent Return, that the average 
annual cost of transporting convicts to 
West Australia was £189,000, or at the 
tate of £163 per head, in addition to the 
expense of trial and imprisonment at home. 
The money that was spent on the trans- 
portation of the young “Arabs” of our 
cities was miserably inefficient to give 
them a sound moral and industrial train- 
ing. All that was given to the Industrial 
trial Schools was £5,500 a year; while 
£153,000 was spent on the training of 
pupil teachers, who were quite able to 
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procure education for themselves, and the 
half of whom, after they had been train- 
ed, abandoned the vocation of teachers 
and sought more profitable employment. 
It was all very well to educate pupil teach. 
ers, but the claims of the outcast children 
of the country were much more urgent, 
and should be satisfied first. Prevention 
was both easier and better than cure, and 
the only way to diminish crime was to 
check it at the fountain head. These 
ragged schools were not a mere romantic 
idea, but a beneficent fact. Twelve years 
ago Edinburgh was infested with a host 
of juvenile vagrants. Proclamations were 
issued urging the inhabitants not to en- 
courage them by bestowing alms, numbers 
of young beggars were apprehended and 
admonished by the magistrates, and some 
were imprisoned, But still the evil grew 
worse, and it was not till some benevolent 
persons tried the experiment of a ragged 
school that any improvement took place. 
These vagrant outcasts were collected into 
schools, that they might be taught their 
duty to God and to man; but before they 
could listen to instruction, the cravings of 
hunger must be satisfied, and they were 
now cut off from their former means of 
subsistence. This rendered it necessary 
that they should be fed, and, consequently, 
the expense was increased; and it was 
still more enhanced when industrial train- 
ing was added, but the success which 
attended their benevolent exertions en- 
couraged them to proceed. The per-cen- 
tage of juvenile prisoners under fourteen 
years of age in Edinburgh Gaol, in 1848, 
was 5; in 1849, the year after the ragged 
school was established, it was reduced to 
3; and in 1850 it became, as it was at 
present, only 1 anda small fraction. In 
the same way the number of juvenile pri- 
soners between fourteen and sixteen years 
of age was gradually reduced from 552 in 
1848 to 130in 1859. Of the two ragged 
schools in Edinburgh, the original (Dr. 
Guthrie’s) and the United Industrial, the 
most favourable accounts could be given. 
Since they had been established they had, 
between them, preserved from ruin and 
sent out into the world to earn an honest 
livelihood nearly 1,000 children. Sheriff 
Watson’s School, in Aberdeen, and others 
elsewhere, had also achieved an equal 
amount of good. The argument that rag- 
ged schools might be abused by people 
sending their children there who could af- 
ford to pay for their education was prepos- 
terous. No well-to-do artisan would ever 
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be so careless of his children or so destitute 
of self-respect as to permit his children to 
mix with the pupils of a ragged school. 
He thought he had shown that the best 
policy to diminish criminal expenses was 
to save classes who were sunk in misery 
and on the verge of crime, and to raise 
them up to be useful and industrious citi- 
zens, and that nothing would have a greater 
effect in accomplishing this great work 
than a larger expenditure for the educa- 
tion of these poor perishing children. 
Mr. ADDERLEY said, he regretted he 
felt obliged to differ with his right hon. 
Friend (Sir John Pakington) in the view 
he took with regard to ragged and indus- 
trial schools. There could be no doubt 
that the primary object of an educational 
grant was that class of children whose 
parents could not educate them; but he 
could not imagine the right hon. Gentle- 
man would assert that these grants should 
be made without stint and without check. 
(Srr Jonny Paxryeron said, he had never 
expressed such a desire.] He was glad 
to hear his right hon. Friend so far agree 
with him. The real question he thought 
was whether anything more than necessary 
limits and conditions had been imposed 
upon grants of money to these schools. 
The right hon. Gentleman himself admitted 
that the Minute of the Education Commit- 
tee on Ragged Schools of 1856 had been 
made on too liberal a scale; but, then, 
coming to the Minute of 1857, the right 
hon. Gentleman made two objections, one 
that the amount then given was not made 
applicable for the gencral education of the 
children, and the other that the certificates 
required to be obtained by the masters of 
such schools were of too high a class. He 
(Mr. Adderley) disputed both these objec- 
tions. There were grants made, under the 
Minute of 1857 for the rent of school build- 
ings, for books, for the augmentation of sa- 
laries of the masters, and for a capitation 
payment. Surely every one of these pur- 
poses was strictly allied to the general ob- 
ject of educating the children. Then as to 
the certificates of masters being too high, 
they were not the same, but much lower, for 
ragged and industrial than for other schools. 
They were of the same grade as the certi- 
ficates of masters of workhouses and pauper 
schools, and even lower, because a man 
who had been for a certain time the master 
of one of those ragged schools was without 
further inquiry taken to be a fit master, and 
received a certificate accordingly. Under 
these circumstances, he thought the certi- 


Mr. Black 
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ficate could not be made lower unless 
did away with the certificate altogether, 
The present Minute insured a considerable 
aid to ragged schools, and if they ought 
to have more they could obtain it by put- 
ting themselves under the inspection of 
the Privy Council, and becoming indus. 
trial schools under the Act of 1858. [Sir 
Joun Paxrneton: Those schools were for 
convicted children.| They were not for 
criminal children, but schools for desti- 
tute children sent there by order of the 
magistrates without being convicted as 
criminals. It was a confusion of ideas to 
consider the mere order of a magistrate, 
being necessary as a check, to be a stigma 
of criminality. He could not understand 
why masters of ragged schools objected 
to bring themselves under the Industrial 
School Act of 1858. What could be their 
objection to it? He could see a reason 
why the House of Commons should ap- 
prove of and support that Act, because it 
was a guarantee that the public money 
given for ragged schools, would be, if dis- 
pensed under it, properly spent; but he 
could not conceive any rational objection 
which managers or masters ofragged schools 
could entertain to coming under it. It 
was, in fact, a mere sentiment on their 
part, and it would be unwise of the House 
to regard it as a reason for throwing open 
these grants, unchecked by any magisterial 
order, without stint or limit. He had con- 
demned the Bill now before Parliament, by 
which it was proposed to hand over the 
industrial schcols to the Home Office, and 
he believed that numerous memorials in 
opposition to it had been received by the 
Government within the last fortnight. It 
would place them in the same category as 
reformatory schools, and would realize the 
confusion made in this debate, putting 
committals to ragged schools in the same 
class of treatment as criminal commit- 
ments. It seemed to him to be a most 
unsafe and unwise proposition that they 
should give large grants to any schools 
for vagrant and destitute children, under 
whatever management, without a valid and 
competent check against abuse, such as the 
admission of the children being made ne- 
cessarily under the eye of some public fune- 
tionary, seemed to offer. It would lead 
to great extravagance, and, he believed, to 
the breaking down of the whole system of 
grants in aid of public education. 

Mr. BRISCOE said, he entirely agreed 
in all that had fallen from the right hon. Ba- 
ronet, the Member for Droitwich (Sir John 
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Pakington), and the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Edinburgh (Mr. Black). Be- 
fore children could be received into refor- 
matory schools they must have committed 
crime and even been sent to the House of 
Correction for at least fourteen days. In- 
dustrial schools also partook very much of 
the same character ; children to be admis- 
sible must have been convicted by a magis- 
trate. Now the object should be rather 
the prevention of crime than its cure. 
There were not fewer than forty or fifty 
ragged schools in the Metropolis which re- 
ceived no support from the State what- 
ever, and, considering the large amount 
of public money voted for education, he 
thought they ought to have a portion. 
Voluntary contributions were found to be 
inadequate for their maintenance; every 
week he had applications from some such 
schools, stating that unless public assist- 
ance were given them they must be closed, 
and from 100 to 200 children, now receiv- 
ing instruction and kept from vicious habits 
and associates would be thrown helpless on 
society. It was from these classes that 
our gaols and houses of correction received 
their most numerous inmates. Where 
schools were established juvenile crime was 
reduced almost to nothing, and he hoped 
the appeal now made to the Government 
in their favour would be successful. 

Mr. A. MILLS said, he had been for 
some time concerned in the management 
and support of an industrial school certi- 
fied under the Act, and he must say the 
difficulties experienced were very great. 
In common with other certified industrial 
schools, they had received a circular minute 
informing them that, unless a certain pro- 
portion of children were brought into the 
school by commitment during the course 
of the year, their certificate would be with- 


drawn. He had, therefore, to put himself 


in communication with all the police- 
magistrates he knew anything of, and urge 
them to send some criminal children to the 
school with which he was connected, in 
order to ensure the continuance of the 
grant. If the system of requiring a cer- 
tain proportion of children who had been 
committed by a magistrate was carried out, 
these schools, which were now supported 
by two or three persons, with the small 
assistance received from the Government, 
would be extinguished, and the children 
would be turned adrift, thrown upon the 
streets, eventually to become the inmates 
of the prisons, with the whole of their 
maintenance thrown on the State. It was 
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a very bad thing to hold out to children 
the idea that they must matriculate as 
felons before they could graduate as re- 
spectable members of society. And such, 
practically, was the result of the present 
system. 

Mr. CAVE said, there was no doubt that 
the only schools which could claim assist- 
ance were those certified under the Indus- 
trial Schools Act, and the objection which 
the promoters of those schools had to 
being certified under that Act was, that 
its operation gave to those schools a penal 
character. -In order to give the school a 
claim to this grant, it had lately been held 
to be necessary that some, though not as 
had been stated, a certain proportion of the 
children, should be committed by magis- 
trates, and recently notices had been sent 
to some schools that unless they received 
some of that class of children the grant 
would be withdrawn. He thought that 
the children committed by the magistrates 
should be transferred to the Home Office, 
because there was no doubt that they were 
more of the reformatory class of children 
than those others to whom the Industrial 
Schools Act applied. But in another por- 
tion of that Act there was a most valuable 
provision which enabled the managers of 
industrial schools to contract with the 
guardians of workhouses to take children 
and train them in those schools. They 
knew that with some few exceptions, the 
workhouse schools were extremely bad, and 
it was difficult to get persons to take as 
servants those who had been trained in 
those schools. He was glad to find that a 
school for educating this class of children 
had been opened at Brockham, in Surrey, 
which had been very successful, as had 
been fully admitted by the Guardians, the 
Surrey Magistrates, and the Inspector of 
the school. Mr. Barwick Baker was about 
opening another in Gloucestershire, and he 
trusted that in every county of England 
those schools would be established. It 
appeared to him that it would be running 
a great risk of aggravating the evil of 
which the right hon. Baronet complained, 
if they were to place the schools, estab- 
lished to carry out this portion of the In- 
dustrial Schools Act, unde? the Home 
Office, because the Secretary of State had 
expressed his intention of ignoring that 
provision of the Act. With regard to the 
children sent as vagrants, he thought the 
committal by the magistrates caused the 
stigma upon them, not the transferring of 
the schools to the Home Office ; but a dis- 
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tinction, ought.,to,.be drawn, between the 

‘children | committed. by -the magistrates 
and the pauper children educated in those 
schools: | He was of opinion that the latter 
class of children should remain under the 

-¢are,of the Privy, Council, 

» (Mie. HENLEY said, the question raised 
by, the.Motion, of his mght hon. Friend was 
one of the: greatest importance; but, it was 

impossible to confine attention, merely to 

othe narrow ground which had been touched 
on.,;, Lhe right hon. Gentleman said, with 
the greatest, truth, that, the, objects..most 

s requiring the attention, of the State were 

/the poor children, of destitute parents, and 
yet these were precisely the children who 

.iwere not reached by the, present. system. 

 Dhey, had. been, well; described. in, the, re- 
ports of some of the. school, inspectors, as 

,an, Arab population. An amendment in 

_ their, condition, had been attempted through 

, the medium. of Industrial Schools, to which 

, at; first .a,guasi penal character was at- 
tached—he was not speaking of the Scotch, 
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that those conditions which wero. insis 

on,in the higher grades, should, be likewise 
required when dealing with. that, unforty. 
nate class which had least chance, of. 9. 
cciving religious instruction at-home. Un. 
less the Privy, Council, therefore, were 
prepared to take, at least, the same secu- 
rities with regard to the lower, as in refer. 
| ence to the higher classes, that alone would 





| prevent him from assenting to an fala 
' is 


jment of the system,, as proposed, by 


| right hon. Friend. . At, present, their regn- 
, lations were wholly, at. sea, on, that point; 
(aud they appeared to rely on the, element of 
| religious teaching being introduced, by, the 


, benevolent persons ,who interested them. 
| selves in the moyement, 
| should be taken that they, were not, setting 
| up @ system merely of secular education, 


Care, howeyer, 


‘His right hon, Friend, had pointed out 
| that the existing; system. helped the rich, 
and, did not help the poor. The Privy 
Council, he found, dealt. but, with, a yery 
limited portion of the children requiring 


_ but, solely of the English system—a cer- | education in England. According to. the 
tain, proportion of the children consisting | Census of 1851, the children of an: age to 
of those who had passed through the ma-| receive instruction numbered 4,000,000, 

_gistrates’ hands... But as the efforts of be-| Of that number the Privy Council, dealt 

mevolent, persons ereated schools of that | with 800,000, or about one-fifth; but, one- 


description more largely than the require- | fifth was too large a proportion to take, 
ments of that class demanded, it was, because many of the children were under 
(thought, desirable to. add other children | five years of age; besides which there were 


who, had not passed through the same or- | 1,200,000 in the Church schools. To show 
deal., The, question, then, arose, in giving | how the present system worked, he, would 
to, these schools, under the name of Ragged | call attention to some remarks. of the re- 
Schools, a more extended status, how was | gistrar-general, who was an impartial wit- 
it, possible to, separate. the elements? It; ness. In 1841 he said the proportion, of 
. Was, impossible to give an answer to this persons who made their mark to the mar 
question, without examining the whole of | riage register was.41 in the 100;, in 1888 
, the, educational. arrangements, |, Hitherto | it, was 82 in 100, Now, see how oddly that 
all educational grants made, by the Privy came; out, and how. unsatisfactory. it was 
Council, with the exception, of those given | with regard to, education... If I have read 
‘to quasi penal establishments, were based, | the figures aright, which I doubt,im 1841, 
under, Article, 8 of the Code, on two pro-| of young men under 21 years,of age, four 
positions—that, the, schools should be in| and, a. decimal only made. their mark, on 
_,gonnection with some recognized religious | marriage; but in 1848 five, and.a large de- 
denomination; or that the Scriptures should | cimal did so; therefore. a langer numberof 
-be, read daily from: the authorised version. | young people, who, it might. be supposed, 
the Ragged and Industrial Schools were , were mainly benefited, by education, made 
(Specially. .exempted from; ;that code; the, their, mark on marriage. in, 1858, than aa 
conditions being that, their, objects should | 1841, The average, number of men pet 
be literary and. industrial, and that the cent who signed with a mark, were forjall 
_Miseipline and moral influence should be England 8:83, and of women, 12,and.a de 
caleulated , to, benefit the scholars. But cimal; but)the House, ould, sce, from, the 
: neither directly, nor indireetly, was/a word , Registrar - general’s Report, that, whilst 
.£aid about religious education, which, was lately more persons had written their names, 
the foundation of all, moral treatment, . If, yet that for persons under 21, years, theze- 
-it were Intended to, set up a completely | port showed that-we were going the wrong 
new, status, of education. for the lower end| way. One of the school inspectors,’ Mr. 
_ of gociety, | it, was necessary, he, thought, ta orris, who. inspected,’ Cheshire,,, Shrop- 
_ Mr. Cave 
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‘ghive!! atid Stoffordshire, ad madé a re- | 
onitk which Bore most! strongly on’ a' point 
had! ad- 


{6'which “his ‘tight ‘hon! Friend 
“¥erted: My. Norris'stated 7+ “°° 
« T Should say’ that schools of this gort were 
if0W within teach of'abdut dne+halfof the popula- 
tion, and ‘that: ‘they: were! giving: a very: fair ele- 
mentany edueation! to onesfourth part: ofthe ehil- 
dren who passed through them ; er, more briefly, 
“that we had reaclied one-half,‘and were success- | 
fully educating one in eight of the class of children ' 
“for which the ‘schools were intended.” { 
Mr. Norris ‘farther stated that the class 
educated was composed of the lower grade 
‘of'tradesmen, ‘skilled nechanics, and small 
tenant farmicrs; and ‘the’ result, with re- 
spect to those who stayed ‘long enough ‘in 
the ‘schools, was ‘an' excellent education ; 
‘and for those’ who had ‘been prematurely 
withdrawn, a smattering of several things 
‘ind proficiency in’nore, nét even in read- 
ing and writing: ‘See how this bore upon 
the question’ of! the neglect of the lower 
kind of scholars.’ Mr, Norris went''on to 
say; “If this is so, an injustice is done to 
three-fourths of thost for whom the schools 
were intended.”’ ‘Tf injustice to those whom 
they got into their ‘schools from’ not’ suffi- 
‘eiently adapting the schools to their wants, 
how tnuch more did the’ injustice act in 
reference to ‘thosé whom’ they did ‘not get 
“hold of at all? “He would ‘call the atten- 
tion of the House to one or two facts con- 
nected with this mattet, to show how the 
system of Privy Council grants had worked 
in reference’ to the poorer and lower classes 
of the scholars. “He supposed that most 
of'those who’ heard him had ‘seen’ some 
coihments in’ what was called the “‘Tead- 
ing journal,”’ in reference’ to the numbers, 
who, in different parts of England, signed 
the register of marriagé with a mark. ‘He 
“himsélf had ‘Tookéd into this question a lit- 
tle.’ Westmoreland wis said to be the most 
highly educated district, with ‘the excep- 
tion of ‘the Metropolis. ‘Its population was 
58,000 and ‘a’ fraction, and it received 
£5,700 of the public money. This was 
the most highly educated county, as tested 
by the number of persons who signed their 
names on marrying, 83 women out of 100 
80 signing tlieir names. Well, what did 
Mr. Mon¢reiff, the! School Inspector for 
Westmoreland, Northumberland, Cumber- 
land, &c. say? Mr. Moncreiff stated :— 

“T have not observed any material changes in 
the district since my last report. The number of 
annul grant schools continues steadily increasing, 
cand js now not far short of 2005) yet £ cannot say 
that local prejudices; are in any great degree 
abated. Success, or failure is. still 2 matter of 
great ‘uncertainty, and depending ‘far more on the 
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persdnal qualities of the'teacher than on his abi- 
lity: or attainments, or even the actual progress of 
his pupils. | The! systeni, asia system,;is,stillj with 
some striking exceptional, cases, thoroughly unpo- 
pular, at least in the apricultural.districts.” 


Now, let the House refer for a moiiient to 
the ‘county’ of Huntingdon, which had a 
population of 60,000, and therefore afford- 


ed the means of a ¢lose comparison. Hunt- 


ingdonshire received from ‘the Privy Cotin- 
cil £8,500, being a much largér sum than 
Westmoreland; yet in Huntingdonshire 
only 60 women out of the 100 wrote their 
names on marrying. Tt was very difficult 
to understand when a larger sum of money 
was expended, that a léss result’ should be 
obtained ;' but the statement of Mr. Norris 
with respect to Staffordshire explained the 
matter, because, if a great majority of the 
children ‘were ‘not induced''to remain'‘at 
school, injustice was done’ to those’ who 
did’ not: get the education’ they ought to 
obtain, and thus, while’ a’ great deal ‘of 
money was spent, the systeni failed. 'Corn- 

ell; with a population of 358,000, ‘'Tre- 
ceived £44,000 from the Privy Council, 
and there 54 women’ out of ‘100 ‘wrote 
their names on marrying. Monmouthshire, 
with a population ‘of 177,000, receivéd 
£17,000, and 47. women out of the 100 
wrote their names. Staffordshire, with a 
population of 630,000, received £117,000, 
being about £# for every sixth person, and 
there only 45 women out ofthe 100 wrote 
their nimes. ' Therefore, it ‘appeared that 
the upper end, and not the lower end of 
the population got the benefit of the edu- 
cation supported by the State. Another 
curious result was exhibited by the ‘statis- 
tical ‘tables. “They had a right’'to’ expect 
that morality would be ‘the effect'of edu- 
eaticn, but, on looking at the figures, they 
could not escape the conclusion that in- 
struction was not education. Now’ West- 


‘moreland, which stood the highest'in point 


of instruction, was the very lowest in the 
point of morality, for according to the re- 
turn of the Registrar General one child in 
every 10 and a fraction was there born 
illegitimate. Monmouthshire, which stood 
nearly the lowest in point of instruction, 
stood immeasurably the highest in mo- 
rality. How were they to account for 
these facts? It did seem that instruction 
and education were somehow separate, and 
that though instruction might be given, it 
was not that sort of education that reached 
the ‘heart. In Monmouthshire only 47 
women wroté their names on marrying, 
anid Only one ‘child in’ 28’ Was born ‘illegiti- 
2T2 —< 
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mates‘ Let) him not be supposed to say | impossible 'to keep children ati school iafter 
that teaching jicople: miade’ them immoral, | 10 years! of age, seme! means ‘must bede 
but the faets he -had'referréd to could not | vised by which they would obtain ia:better 
be escaped ‘from, ‘and: showed: that! when | education than at present.’ Those! who-de 
they took: people in ‘hand they should en- | siredi to obtain a higher class of| education 
deavour to educate them as'well:as to in- | could afford to pay ‘a ‘little ‘more: al tedk 
struct them. These matters proved that for if, and though he would not: have them 
the’ present system was not quite doing all | debarred from any of the advantagesiwhioh 
tho good that people ‘hoped from it, and | they enjoyed at’ present, yet he hwouldmat 
was in fact reaching the higher class of have Parliament shut its eyes) to ithe fat 
‘children rather than the lower. This was | that there was: large portion of the poorer 
a consideration ‘that mixed: itself up: with | class of children who did noti get that-edy 
the question raised by his right hon. Friend, | cation which they had a right to‘ receive; 
‘andl he was sure that soonct or later efforts |-\ Mn. LOWE said, he had listened with 
must ‘He maie''to ‘suit the edacation more | great interest: to the ispeech of ‘the right 
to'the mass ‘of the children in the schools | hom: Gentleman who: had: just sat dow, 
vather' than’ ‘to secure a very ‘high educa- | and he confessed himself unable to ‘explain 
tion ‘for the smaller’ number. that would | the statistics which he had: quotedi:: ‘But 
remain in them: Mri Moseley, on leaving | they right’ hon! !Gentleman mast: ‘recolleet 
the Privy Council in 1854, ‘left this legacy thatthe system ion which | the edueatidn 
to the’ Board): ! | grants were: distributed was: not a system 
110.) t odd, sto7t p . |Wwhiéh professed | to provide: education for 
Of the boys between the ages of 10 and 1d, | the athe ‘country: P Tibre:{ was! nob-4ie 


‘anly 36 per cent are at school. . . . The propor- ‘ 
‘tion of the Tower élasses ‘after 10 years of age is | least reason for assuming ‘that the amount 


greatly less.’ .'.. [tis notithe work/of a man at | of! education in the country otght tobe 


all: that isto bé done in the eduéation of a child 
up.to, that age, but rather, that, of a woman. All 


remain longer .~. Iwill not conceal that hitherto 
this hope has/ heen disappointed.” 


That was Mr. Moseley’s ein! shot at 


the Board. Some of the Board’s inspect- 
ors had reported that reading was very 
insufficiently taught. Mr. Bellairs said,— 
\4§'The reading: frequently fails of rising above 
medioerity from the absence of, skill:in the teach- 
ers,.and from, not, insisting that the lessons shall 
be properly prepared oyer-night.” 

Mr; Fussell said, 


‘0 Tr some, reading is not‘ taught’ at all in any 
real or sufficient sense. : In; others, the reading 
lessons; of the Jower..classes are, conducted, with 
but, slight regard to, clearness of articulation or 
correctness of pronunciation.” 


In'many cases it appeared: as \though ithe 
knowledge and energy of the master were 
applied principally to: the pupil teachers 
rather than to the lower drder of seholars. 
Whenever this question was: gone ‘into’ in 
its entirety Parliamént would have to con- 
sider whether it would not have to enlarge 
the industrial and ragged school! system in 
some way, ‘so as to ‘put the whole system 
of education on such a footing that it would 
catch the: humbler classes more effectually 
than at present.\.-The highly cultivated 
masters were ‘too high to /attend to the 
lower elasses of ‘childrens: If it wags found 
Mr. Henley 





| in’ proportion to the amount of the educti 
your Lordships’ efforts have hitherto had for their | tion! grant ;» for the) principles! brio wliioh 
‘object the perfecting the elementary’ school’ jn | 
the hope that the children would in’ consequence | 
| shadowed forth. 


the education grant was administered was 
not that: which the right. hon: Gentleman 
The system of the Privy 
Council, whether for good or evil, was'te 
originate nothing.’ Itigavé money for edu: 
eation to those who were willing ‘to sub 
scribe money, and if there were more 
schools in one county and fewer inode 
other, it' was because there were more peo 
ple in-one' county able-and willing te sub» 
scribe their money for the purposes of edu- 
cation than'in another:. When: the tight 
hon.'Gentleman complainced-that under the 
present system: the ‘higher’ class ,dfothe 
working ‘classes were: amply provided ifor, 
and the poorer class neglected, he: com: 
plained of that which was the very essence 
and principle of the system. The system 
being a voluntary one, it was ‘a ‘necessity 
of it thatthat whieh the iright ‘hom Gen 
tleman: deplored ‘should ‘take: plade. \°'The 
rich 4vould provide for their ‘own: neigh 
bouthoods, and dften to! excess, and the 
poor who had: no tich ainong them would 
be unprovided for: '- No doubt! that was’s 
great evil, undone much -to ‘be: deplored, 
but it was a nevessary result) of the pre 
sent educational system. :!/Passing next to 
the remarks of 'the right hon. Mentber for 
Droitwich (Sir John! Pakington), he must 
say that he felt sorbewhat oppressed by the 
high moral: position which the right hom 
Gentleman ‘had taken wp. (All the ‘argd> 
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montéof fecling were on the right hon.G@en- 
tlomdn’s:side;:and he: was. afraid he should 
appedr in ‘the: character of'aigriping‘ecoono- 
mist, (refusing to! ther poor ‘that which he 
admitted they-s0-eartiestly needed. : But af 
the House followed the advice of the right 
hon. Gentleman, and imposed on'some future 
éducational | Minister ithe: task: of coming 
down to Parliament to ask for some hui- 
iireds of thousands of: pounds for an‘ eduea- 
tional grant, it would then befor those who 
were not in office to take up the line of eco- 
nomy:  Before:proeéeding further it would 
be mécessary to point. out which sebools 
were and which were not under the Privy 
Oouneil.:- There! were,! first, the reforma- 
tory; schools, to: which: ichildren might: be 
seit after. conviction for crime; these were 
under the’ Home Office.‘ Then there: were 
the certificated industrial sehools, to which 
children might be sent: by. a magistrate 
after committing an act of vagraney. ‘With 
these, also, the Privy Council had nothing 
todo. Then there -were: the elementary 
schools ‘which received relief. fromi the 
Privy: Council; which were defined in; the 
tode//of: the’ Privy; Council: as ‘schools: in 
which the children of the honest. poor re- 
ceived education, attending them from their 
homes.) | But: besides these: there were the 
subject df that evening’ s:debate—the:rag+ 
ged schools, well defined im the 227th sec- 
tion of the minutes as: ‘<schools voluntarily 
established and | maintained | for children 
who:have no home, ‘or no reputable home 
—who depend on these schools: for their 
domestic: and industtiul as: well .as their 
literary education, but who attend without 
I¢gal compulsion, and. are:vagrants rather 
than. criminals,” Wath regard: to \these 
schodls, which were (neither certified refor+ 
matory nor industrial schools, nor elemen- 
tary schools, considerable error prevailed. 
The hon. Member for ‘Surrey (Mr. Briscoe) 
said that tione of them received aid)ftcm 
the-Privy Council, but, unfortunately for 
the Consolidated Fund, there ‘weve: forty- 
six of them receiving did! to the amount 
of. £6,500.2 year. The right hon, Mem- 
ber for Droitwich said that the Privy 
Council. gave nothing towards instruction 
i-these schools, as distinguished from: in- 
dustrial training ;\ but, as was very clearly 
stated by the right hon. Member for North 
Staffordshire (Mr. Adderley), ‘relief ;was 
given to, these schools. | There was. open 
ta'the ragged schools: every grant which 
Was open. to the clementary schools, or any 
other: schools; established -purély. for' in- 
sttnetion. {They could! xedeive money: for 
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building schools, for) certifiented | masters, 
and for ‘pupil: teachers/on: the saine,eondi- 
tions! as any dtheriselioals, if they chose to 
conyply:: with them! «They: had. open .to 
them \every facility ivhich| was, gtanted ,to 
the» iclementary: schools; .,and, it: was, not 
correct to say that they were excluded from 
the Privy Council -grants,)- Nay,-more+~ 
they. had: open to.‘them certain privileges 
which other. schoals did not enjoy. In-the 
first. place, the capitation grant was only 
given) in' ordinary: cases with, respect. to 
children: who! paid. a certain amount. in 
school pence; these ragged schools received 
no payment! whatever from the children, 
yet ‘they were, allowed’ the. - capitation 
grant, . In'the second: place, in addition to 
the certified teachers, they were allowed to 
receive payment |for,|dn inferior, class, of 
teachers.'' In ithe thind place the elemen- 
tary schools were not allowed,,toj receive 
any annual grant from the Privy Coun- 
cil for hooks or pupil. teachers, unless 
they had a certified master... Thesé schools 
were allowed to receive that in. commen 
with other schools: Again, the rule which 
was applied in the ‘case of elementary 
schools. was, relaxed in their fayour, and 
the children needed not, to. attend, from 
the homes of their parents. The disad- 
vantages to which these schools were sub- 
ject were three. One was that they must 
c called by an ugly, name—they must be 
“yapoed” schools., They,avere also re- 
quired to: give industrial teaching to, each 
child, and this of course imposed another 
burden upon them, which' might probably 
in some degree balance the advantages 
which they enjoyed over other schools. 
Thirdly, they were forbidden to receive 
fees from their children. » He thotght'he 
had, stated enough, however, to show that 
these schools were not excluded from the 
beriefits of the system, ‘and were not pecu- 
liat objects of the displeasure or aversion 
of the Committee of Council. 

He would next proceed briefly to:notice 
the arguments ‘by which the right: hon. 
Gentleman supported his proposition that 
these ‘schools should receive a different 
rate of payment from that. given to ‘the 
elementary schools. | It was: done to some 
extent already, but 'the right hon. Gentle- 
man wished that difference to’ be much 
more marked. Unintentionally he had paid 
the greatest’ tribute to the management of 
the Committee of Council, because! im his 
Motion: he gaveia reason'for-his proposil 
which was utterly subversive of the: whole 
principle, and! practice of the Couneil, and 
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thereby virtually admitted that according to 
the ‘principles ‘on ‘which’ they aeted they 
could not adopt any other’ course in: te- 
spect of these’ schools.’ The’ right hon. 
Gentleman said that the education grants 
“ought to be expended with fair and’ just 
regard to the requirements of the different 
Glasses of schools recognized ‘by the minutes 
of the Committee of Council.” Thatseemed 
a'very fair proposition, but the practice of 
the Privy Council'was not, and never had 
been, in conformity with it, and if’ the 
House affirmed the Motion they would lay 
down an entirely ‘new principle of. action, 
which would be subversive of all the prin- 
ciples ‘hitherto acted upon by the Depart- 
ment. The practice of the Committee of 
Council was not to give grants in con: 
sideration of the requirements and neces- 
sities of ‘schools, but''in’ consideration of 
private persons coming forward and sup- 
porting ‘them. [Sir Jouw: Pakrvaton : 
Hear!) ' Did: the ‘right hon. Gentleman 


wish to overthrow that practice? Because, 
if' so, if would have been’ better to have 
raised the issue in a more’ ‘tangible shape. 
The right hon: Gentleman could not mean 
that there should be one set of principles 


for ‘one’ class of schools’and another for a 
sécond class; betause’ his’ Motion embraced 
schools of’ every class. Probably, there- 
fore; He had not ‘eléearly considered | the 
principle on which the Privy Council acted 
in! these’ cases!’ By affirming the Motion 
the House would at once ‘sweep away the 
present system, and in that ease’they ought 
to furnish some’ guide’ by which'the Com- 
Mittee of Council could construct ‘another 
system. It’ might’ be desirable that aid 
should be given not merely a¢cording to 
the wealth but according ‘to the necessities 
of a ‘district; but’ the wisdom of Parlia- 
ment had never yet devised a system 
which would render this ‘possible. ‘I'o the 
next argument he attached great weight. 
The right hon. Gentleman asked the Go- 
vernment to continue the present system 
of elementary schools. He knew well the 
immetise trouble and ‘outlay into which 
the Department was led in the attempt to 
establish schools of a high tone and charac- 
ter, 'to' create a good type of education, 
and to obtain masters who would not/only 
teach ‘well, but ‘would furnish’ ‘a high 
standard in the formation of other schools. 
But the right hon. Gentleman said in 
effect, ‘Go’ on with one ‘set of schools, 
founded 'on' the best principles, and eothing 
up to'the highest standard’ you can devise 
for the education of the bdr; and; side 
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by ‘side ‘with ‘them, ‘create’ another ‘class of 
schools, with. hardly-any of the oprecan: 
tions which’ you take in ‘the- other case to 
ensure their efficiency. { Sir Joan Paki 
ton: We have done it} That was truei 
He-was not arguing whether it»wad right 
or wrong to do so.’ But observe what had 
been ‘done.’ The Government had-allowed 
the two systems to remain -side ‘by: side, 
each on its own ‘merits,’ nof favouring the 
one above the other, but standing’ :im, 
partially between them both. [Sir Jony 
Paxtxeton: No!} He contended that the 
Privy! Council had acted’ impartially:to 
wards each. ' Some persons ‘declared ‘that 
they leaned too much’ to | the’! ragged 
schools, and that was his own opinion; 
others held that too little favour had been 
shown to! such’ schools,’ sé that it ‘was 
tolérably evident) that there had) been) no 
great athount of bias ¢ither way.) Bat 
the right‘ hon. Gentleman now -said+ 
Take the inferior type of! schools: give 
them \ bounties, foster ‘them, throw the 
weight into the balance; as far as public 
money is concerned show that, they ‘are 
your favourites, while at the ‘same time 
you profess that your object:is to raise the 
standard of education in this country.” 
It was just as though the’ right hon. Gen- 
tleman had advised the Government to set 
up 4 shop for the sale of pure articlesof 
consumption, and at the same time to esta- 
blish by its side another shop for the saleof 
adulterated goods; largely subsidizing /the 
latter in order that it might compete the 
better with the shop where everything was 
unadulterated'and ‘pure: | Having’ created 
a good thing, the right ‘hon. Gentleman 
would ‘have them foster'an’ inferior one, 
and give it larger'grants of 'publi¢ money, 
so that it might compete more successfully 
with: its rival. If such ‘advice’ were fol 
lowed, it would drag down the whole sys- 
tem of education in this country,’: The 
right hon. Gentleman had read an extract 
from Miss Carpenter's work dn’ this sub- 
ject, but there was’ another ' passage’ 1m 
which, ‘speaking of the ‘Minute of ‘1866, 
Miss Carpenter ‘said that the natural conse- 
quen¢e ensued; that numbers’ of! schools, 
allured by this‘ promise—namely, by the 
payment of a ‘larger stim of moncy, which 
was exactly what fhe right hon’ G 
man wanted ‘them to'do now—and allured 
by ‘this easier method ‘of obtaining! Go- 
vernment aid, designated themselves ragged 
schools: That was just what :would happen 
now:'' Tfit were’ found that larger grat 
of public ‘imorey could be thereby obtaindd, 
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school children: would ina vast number of | tion would, arise whether, in the words, of 
cases ‘be described as ragged, disreputable, | the definition, the children attending the 
poor: and destitute, and unfit for human | school had no home, orno:reputable home, 
socioty.! ‘Lhtre would: bea run apon the | Was he to send an-inspector,to ascertain 
Government for these .grants, and scholars | whether the child had..a; home ,at,all,, or 
would be drawn’ away from the ,good | whether, if it hada home, the parents 
pehools,, [Sir Jomy Paxiyarox.—Can not | were reputable persons? No! publie,.der 
you trust your inspectors ?] \Certainly not. | partment could undertake to institute such 
Without wishing to cast any reflection | inquiries os these, and :yet. without. them 
upon the inspectors, who were men of it would be impossible to earry out. the 
great. intelligence and ability, the experi- | proposal of the mght hon. Gentlemag \with 
encd. of the department was, that. they | a due regard: tothe public purse, They 
eduld not afford to spend the enormous | wére not, without some information on, this 
sums Of money voted by Parliament merely | subject... In, 1858, a,sum, of £27,000 was 
on’ the:reports of those, gentlemen. The | paid to these schools, The Mimute,of 1857 
Committee of Council did so as little as pos- | then began to tell, and in 1859 the, amount 
sible;'the experience of those most. practi- | paid was, £18,000, and it. had; been: stil] 
cally acquainted with the: working of the | further reduced... ‘The amount would get 
system being te the effect. he had stated. up again to £27,000, and a hundred times 
Were it otherwise, the question would be that. amount if there was no check applied, 
simple indeed.. The Council would shave The Couneil, of, that day had devised, 
nothing to do but to send out their inspec- | scheme, finding it\ impossible, to rely, upon 


| 
' 


tor. and grant the money on his report; | the representations of managers; and'a cer 
bit they were satisfied that, partly from | tificate was required from two justices that 
good nature on the part of the inspectors, | they had satisfied themselves thatthe young 
and partly from other causes, such a sys- | persons in a particular school, had been con- 
tem would not be trustworthy, and that victed of crime or were accustomed. te bags 
noone having a proper regard to economy ging or vagrancy, not having any, settled 


could safely administer the education grant | home, and were without proper guardian: 
on such a principle. | ship, and without any visible means of ex- 

There was another argument, which ap- | istence. That certificate, however, was 
peared to him, unanswerable. The right! found to be ineffectual, and the Council 
hon. Gentleman asked the Government to | had been obliged to cancel the minute, He 
pay the ragged 'schools more highly than | would just mention one school, as an in- 
any other class.. Now, when he was called | stance of the growth. from a small begin- 
upon to award a sum of moncy to, any | ning of a grant fromthe Couneil.. [twas 
school on the ground of its being a ragged | first an industrial and, ragged. school; then 
school, he should require some kind of test | it became a certified ragged school.,:)Jm 
that it was what it professed to be. Such | 1854 that school received £118); inl856, 
a test was necessary, or otherwise you) £117; in 1856, £214; in 1857, £864; and 
invested a Minister of, Education. with | 1858, £1,565; and in 1859, £1,601,, He 
a power, which no. Minister should | was sorry to say that) in. the present year 
possess, of arbitrarily squandering public | it had received £1,047. , It was, useful. to 
money. Now; taking the present definition know of what items those payments were 
of! ragged school laid downin the Minutes | made up. There. was £150, for,rent,; £666 
of the Council+-a) definition with) which | for raw materials, £200 ‘for , paying teach- 
the right hon. Gentleman,.had declared’ ers, and only, £25 for, capitation grants. 
himselt satisfied — it was impossible to| It was, quite right that the Housosheuld 
fasten upon, it ‘any test, of the kind. At! understand the’ nature of the system,,;.HIe 
present it) was of no importance whether) had shown, what ,would be. the state, of 
this definition’ was or (was not, satisfied; things, if, no..check were applied, and, the 
but if the grant were inereased everything | Resolution of the right hon. Gentleman 
would turn upon it.. The manager of the)! should be adopted, unaccompanied by any 
school) would say that all:the conditions | suggestion ofa sufficient;test to regulate 
cont#ined in the definition were complied | the expenditure of public money.), Hedid 
with; but he could not, of course, grant not, pretend to say that :the, abandoned 
£2.10s..4 head upon the simple assurance class. of children, as, they were: termed, 
of the manager, or otherwise Parliament should be left, without saccour, from, the 
might reckon on:an, increased expenditure | Stete, but .he held that it, was quite, im- 
of hundreds of thousands. ‘Then the ques- | possible that. that assistance should be ad- 
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ministered ‘by the ‘Privy Council. He 
thought it right: he should state his views, 
lest he might be thought inhuman in pro- 
viding io help for those poor children. 
There were three departments very closely 
united—the Home’ Office, the Poor Law 
Board, and the Privy Council. The Home 
Office was charged with the repression of 
crime among the people, the Poor Law 
Board was charged with the maintenance of 
those of the people who''could not main- 
tain themselves, and the Privy Council 
was charged with the management of the 
education ot the poorer classes, who were 
neither’ paupers ‘nor criminals. It ap- 
peared to him that whenever a child had 
sunk so far below ‘the level’ of other chil- 
dren as'to have no reputable home and to 
be unfit for the society of other children, 
on account’ of dirt, depravity, or’ other 
cause, it must be ‘attributable to one of 
two causes, either there was no parent or 
a parent unable fo maintain the child, in 
which case it was a proper subject for the 
Poor Law Board, or the parents had neg- 
lected their duty, which made it a proper 
ease for the Home Office to deal with. 
When they reached that point they had 
reached the limit of legislative intirfer- 
erice. ‘Pious and benevolent persons might 
form schools for those children, but the 
matter was too delicate for the interference 
of a department like the Privy Council, 
and it must either be left to private bene- 
volence or to the compulsory action of the 
Government officer whose business it was 
not to allow half a million of children to 
gtow up without restraint or guidance. 

Question put, ‘That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the Ques- 
tion.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 41; Noes 
25 : Majority 16. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

House in Committee of Supply. 

Mr. Massey in ‘the Chair. 

(In the Committee.) 

(19.) £598,167, Public Education (Great 
Britain). 

Mr. LOWE said, he rose to give a brief 
explanation of the Vote. During’ the past 
year the schools inspected had increased by 
171; the number of children by 58,387; 
the number of pupil teachers had increased 
by 1,200; of' certificated teachers by 990; 
of students in traifiing by 85; and ‘chil- 
dren upon whom capitation grants weré 
paid by 52,199. There had been no Jess 
than 247 new school-houses built and 178 
dwellings for teachers; 280 other schiols 
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had; been’ enlarged | and!’ aecommibdatiog 
éreated for 58,000 children. ! ‘The aiumber 
of children ‘found in’ the: schools °by the 
Inspectors was' 880,131; rather more thay 
58,000: in’ excess of the number of chils 
dren found present'in the schoolssim 1858, 
which was :821,744) - The listimate dor 
the present year ‘was £798, 167;:the sum 
for the previous year being’£836,920, 11¢ 
would therefore appear that there ‘Wwas'd 
diminution in'the Vote this’ year-as\ com 
pated with that of last of £38,753." He 
regretted, however; to say thatthe dimi: 
nution was net real; and that the Estimate 
of the present: year was really an increase 
of £36,000 over that of ‘last year! |/H¢ 
could assure the Committee that! the 'Gom: 
mittee of Education had-mado every éffort 
to administer this ‘fund with \the ‘utmost 
economy consistent with efficieticy, and; as 
a proof, it might’ be mentioned that ‘whilé 
the Estimate for the year ending Deéecems 
ber 31,1859, was 761,000, the expendi 
ture up to that date was only £723,000; 
so that by close’ and careful management 
the Education Committee expended about 
£40,000: short! of the’ Estimate for the 
year. No doubt, a great deal more re! 
mained to be done, and more’ would’ havé 
been done in’ the direction of economy; 
had ‘not the Education Committee» felt 
themselves restricted: by the appointment 
of a Royal Commission, whose attention 
was eutirely directed to the subject of 
education. It was the opinion ‘of the Edw 
cation Committee ‘that further retrench+ 
ments might be made without any sacrifice 
of efficiency, but it was thought more re 
spectful to wait for the Report of the Coni- 
missioners on Education, which he trusted 
would be madethis ‘year and would enable 
the House to come to a satisfactory ;re+ 
arrangement and re-ddjustment ‘of this 
Vote. iW 

He wished to make one or two remarks 
on the subject’ of’ economy.‘ With regard 
to the schools, ‘and especially the foanda- 
tion schools, it was: found~that ‘the libe- 
rality -which made them - comprehensive 
was the truest economy, ' aud that aif: they 
were built on. exclusive principles 'the:eft 
fect was greatly'to increase the expendi 
ture. ' For example; ' if there::were: 100 
children to be educated in a: given parish; 
and if one denomination eame; and ‘asked 
for 4 grant’ for the! education! of |100:chil« 
dren, then if that: school ~were founded; 
upon liberal and comprehensive’ prineiplos, 
so that all the children of the parish could 
receive: their ieducation in: it, othe Privy 
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Gounbil: knew. tliat, that parish was pro-+ 
yided for, ‘tinless in! ‘the event of 4 great 
jncrease of population, and that no more 
woild:be asked: for! that parish. . If, how? 
ever, the schools were founded upon ex- 
ghisive: principles,’ iso that. the people of 
other denominatidns were obliged to come 
tothe Board, and say, ‘‘ Here ‘are fitty of 
our children’ whose’ consciences : are! vio- 
lated” they mate ,out a case for ancther 
school, and two ‘schools were’ built: where 
one would suffice. Although it was said to 
bea blessing to/make two blades of grass 
grow where’ one’ only grew before, yet. this 
saying could not fairly extend to men who 
bailt two schools where one would be suf- 
ficient. | He feared the country was some- 
what retrograding in this. matter, for the 
deeds under which schools were founded 
were: for the most; part more exclusive 
than they were thirty years ago, and were 
now formulated with the greatest precision 
and: accuracy, from’ the circumstance, as 
he believed, that-as people’s attention was 
drawn to: these matters; they looked more 
narrowly than formerly to the boundaries 
of their denominations.' The British and 
Foreign schools were open to all classes of 
Christians except Roman Catholics, who 
did not use the Protestant version. of the 
Bible. It was found, however; that, these 
schools: were now replaced by denomi- 
national. schools, especially Wesleyan, 80 
that the system was growing more waste- 
ful rather than: more economical, . It re- 
acted on its own agents, for the denomi- 
national element ‘reacted on the denomi- 
nation, and made the antagonism with 
other denominations sharper and more de- 
fined.;: One other principle'was also con- 
dueive to economy—namely, the strict ap- 
propriation of all the, education. grants. 
The Education Office was overwhelmed 
with labour, because they were obliged to 
ascertain the conditions on which |the 
money was granted, and then they were 
bound. to sée that the money was, given: to 
the ‘exact persons for. whom it was in- 
tended. , It was necessary in dealing with 
so,many ‘bodies: and individuals to aet-on 
Principles of. the greatest distrust, The 
whole; of the stipends of, pupil teachers 
and assistant; teachers, the grants! to the 
masters and. mistresses instructing them, 
and the capitation grants, wore made ‘by 
means of | Post: Office orders. .. The greatest 
precantion was hecessary in dealing with 
each school, and in ascertaining the. lo- 
tality, the. denomination, ‘and! the nature 
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mittee would neyer know; what became, of 
their money, unless the greatest precau; 
tions were taken. » The right people would 
not receive, their salaries, and, it would ;be 
impossible to administer.the grant,,.. A 
great deal) had been; done, to; facilitate, the 
working of the Board by preparing a,code 
of the rules. of the Board.,. That was a tasls 
of very great difficulty. He, himself, had 
attended to it, but. the chief credit,,.was 
due. to the gentlemen, who were at the head 
of the department, A great, reduction bad 
been. made in the. building, grant,. which 
had been diminished by three-eighths, 50 
that where! the, Privy , Council, formerly 
gave 48., they now gave only 2s. 6d,,, and 
where they formerly gave, £100, they now 
only gave £65... [t was. not found thet 
this deduction had checked .the applica+ 
tions, for building... The publi¢, had, sub- 
mitted most ‘cheerfully to the. reduction, 
and the Privy Council) had /reason. to con- 
gratulate themselves upon the saving that 
would; be effected. upon this item. The 
Privy Council had also determined, to; with+ 
hold further grants towards the erection of 
training schools, There were thirty-six 
how in operation, and it was, believed that 
this number, was quite sufficient.;, They 
had also determined to, suspend the; exten, 
sion of capitation grants to Scotland during 
the coming year.. No doubt, Scotland wag 
fairly entitled to the same. capitation, grant, 
as.,England; but the matter, had ; been 
under, discussion. before, the Royal, Com- 
mission. The opinion of the Privy,Councib 
was not favourable to these grants, and the 
managers of the Seotch acquiesced in their, 
determination in the; handsomest manner. 
The suxa paid to pupil teachers was rather, 
smaller this year, being £285,000 against 
£298,000 last,year.\ The credit of effeet- 
ing some reduction in this Vote was due te 
the right hon, Gentleman. (Mr. Adderley), 
and the Marquess of Salisbury, who very 
advantageously limited the numberf pupil 
teachers in any school to, four;, This item 
for, pupil teachers was pointed out as the 
most outrageous of the whole Estimate, 
chiefly, perhaps, because it was the largest 
item. , It. ,was;| however, ‘the opinion of, 
all those best qualified to judge, that what-. 
ever: became of, the, pupil, teachers; after 
theix apprenticeship, for every penny laid, 
out upon them,the, public. derived the full; 
benefit... .The-amount which, they cost, per, 
week was.only, 5s. 9d. each.,, That sum 
secured, during five yoars, from the age of, 
18 to;.18, ;the| services of very, intelligent, 


industrious young people, who, under the 
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inspection of the masters, really conducted 
the education of: the schools: If) the 
pupil-teacher system were to be abolished, 
it ‘was the opinion of competent judges 
that it would have to be replaced by a sys- 
tem fully as expensive, if not more ex- 
pensive. Im that event a very consider- 
able loss would be entailed,—the loss ‘of 
the ‘education which had been given to 
large numbers of young persons, who if 
they did not all, as the most of them did, 
remain in the department, formed a valu- 


able reinforcement: to the lower classes in } 


point of intelligence and education. He 
was satisfied that the soundest part, the 
healthy care of the whole system—that 
which entitled it most to’ the support of 
the House and of the country, consisted of 
the grants to pupil teachers: They had 
this advantage, that they provided effectu- 
ally for the education of a very useful class 
of persons’ over whom they had complete 
gontrol ; and that, further, they enabled 
them to send out into the world some 
3,000 well-educated young persons. It 
was a common complaint that the pupil 
teachers deserted their business. The fact 


seemed to be that 12 per cent went off, 
and never passed through their apprentice- 


ship; and that of those who did complete 
their apprenticeship 10 or 12 per cent 
more abandoned the profession of teacher 
for some other employment. Of the whole 
number of pupil teachers, however, at 
least 76 per cent became schoolmasters 
and schoolmistresses. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, that whilst he 
thought their obligations were:due to the 
right’ hon. Gentleman for his exertions on 
this subject, he was gratified to find that 
this threatening tax upon the country was 
arrested’in some degree, His opinion was 
‘opposed to any system of Government edu- 
‘cation whatever. Every class of non-con- 
formists, excepting, perhaps, the Wesley- 
as, Were unanimous against reeciving any 
Government pay for education. They pre- 
ferred to do their work and to pay for it 
themselves. He had watched with dismay 
the’ rapid: imcrease in the grants: from 
£20,000 to nearly £900,000, and had na- 
turally been alarmed at the prediction of 
the late Chancellor of the Exchequer, that 
they would in time amount to £3,000;000. 
He believed that the noble band of un- 
paid voluntary Sunday school teachers, to 
the number of 250,000, did more to pro- 
mote the moral and educational: improve- 
ment of the nation than all the efforts of 
the State. He ‘said that in: no sectarian 
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spirit.: He believed that two-fifths of ‘the 
number of children m the ‘country were 
educated by the roluntary! efforts of: the 
Established Church, ani he gave: them 
equal credit:for their exertions.’ -;)'|, 

Mr. NORRIS expressed his surprise that 
the hon. Member for Sheffield should:speak 
of the labours.of | those whe devote: them 
selves to the instruction of the: young! jon 
the Sabbath as worthy’ of: the: highest 
praise, while he sneered at those who werd 
engaged in the same vocation on the week 
days, and as they could not affdrd: toigive 
their services gratuitously accepted the 
pittanee allowed by Government: | For his 
own part he thought the’ course adapted 
by the Government was a perfectly:correet 
one; or if they committed any mistake af 
all it was that the systent they adopted 
gave aid to those districts where the wealth 
of the inhabitants would enable them to 
dispense with it, while little or no aid was 
given in districts which from ‘the poverty 
of the population stood’ most im need of 
assistance. He concurred on ‘this: péint 
with the right hon. Baronet 'the. ‘Meniber 
for Droitwich, and he hoped ‘that ‘they 
would not be deterred by the expense from 
doing something to carry that principlé 
into effect. 

Mr. HENLEY said,, he was rather 
alarmed at hearing the right: hon: Gentle: 
man the Vice-President’ of the Board tf 
Education say that he hoped ‘to~ pro 
mote economy by making the schools more 
comprehensive, following it up by the 
statement ‘that the British and Toreign 
schools were dying out, becatise » thosé 
schools were very compreheisive. «If the 
British and Foreign schools were dying out 
it was a pretty good proof that the! country 
preferred the denominational system... With 
regard to pupil teachers, im all good things 
there 'was a liability to run: into excess. 
There had been a tendency to'run into ex+ 
cess with pupil teachers, buta proper imit 
seemed now to have been put upon thesys 
tem. He did not think’ that thestatement 
of: ‘the: right hon: Gentleman: ‘that!’ the 
schools were more exclusive than: ‘they 
were thirty or forty: years ago was founded 
on fact. It was! not! ther case: with»ithe 
schools connected with ‘the National So- 
ciety, and he did not know to what other 
schools the observation could apply: \' 

Mr. ADDERLEY nid, ‘he thought ‘thi 
thanks of the country were due to'the pre 
sent Committee of Council | for: there 
trenchment they ‘had! been “able to:¢ffect, 
and which was absolutely necessary if the 
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was to be rendered safe and perma- 
nent. In their endeavours to subsidise vol- 
uitaty efforts they must take care not to 
ovettide or overlay or supersede private 
liberality, but rather to stimulate it. 


1801 


to the poor districts,. of which’ so nitch | 
was said, it must be recollected that there | 
were many districts with a poor tenantry | 
with rich absentee landlords, and it would | 
bea. dangerous thing if the state were to | 
‘turally founded his ‘schools on Church 
lords what they ought to do and what | 
other landlords did for their tenantry. He ' 
| a¢ted in that way ; but afterwards becom~ 


be too. ready to come and do for those land- 


thought the country was. much indebted 


tothe Committee of Council for the codi- | 
fication of the Minutes, by which it was | 
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State aid in education..: He (Mr. Bruce) 
lived amongst.a dissenting population, and 
he had certainly not observed any 'disin- 
elination on their part: to: receive educa- 


As | tional grants. In Wales various local cir- 


eumstances had: the effect of throwing the 
education of the people in great measure 
inte the hands of a denomination which 
was the least: numerous in that country. 
A gentleman who was a chur¢hman na- 


principles without considering the religion 
of the people about him: He had. himself 


ing trustee toa large’ property he found a 
school in which there was 2,300 children, 


now rendered easy to know what was the | not a tenth of whom belonged to the 
law of this system, and if this codification | Church. He therefore ' disconnected ‘that 


were continued year by year no innovating | 


principle could be adopted without the 
knowledge of Parliament. He agreed with 
what had been said in favour of the de- 
nominational principle which appeared to 
be fhe only one that could stimulate the 
seal and liberality of the country. 

Mr. ‘LONGFIELD remarked that the 
debate had an important bearing upon the 
question of national education in Ireland. 
It was admitted that the English system 
was entirely different, and that the deno- 
minational principle was the one that ‘was 
most advantageous to the State, most 
efficient, and most acceptable to the public. 
The State could do very little afber all for 
the: real education of the people, though 
it did not appear to him that the statistics 
quoted ‘by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Oxford bore much upon the 
question of that particular morality on 
which: the right hon; Gentleman had 
dwelt. The truth was the Danish popula- 
tion’in the north was the laxest, and the 
Celtic population in Wales was the strictest 
in its ideas on that subject. The denomi- 
national system ought to be extended to 
Ireland, if only for the co-operation of be- 
nevolent: persons which it secured, and 
Which was obviously so valuable in’ secur- 
mg the proper administration of the State 
grats.. It was also apparent that no sys- 
ten of mixed education could be so effica- 
Gons as one in which definite religious in- 
struction was afforded. 

Mr. H., A: BRUCE said, he cordially 
assented to the: principles enunciated by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Vice-Presi- 
dent ofthe Council. He had heard with 
astonishment the statement of: the hon. 
Meihber: for Sheffield (Mv. Hadfield) that 
the Nonconformists ‘as a/ body’ repudiated 





school from the National Society and made 
it a British and Foreign School... The 
position in which he stood to that locality 
was exactly the position in which the 
State stood to all Wales; ‘ahd he would 
ask the House’ was it right to take: the 
public money and apply it to the educa- 
tion of dissenting children in Church 
schools? The State ought to take, care 
that its grants were not made use of for 
the purposes of proselytism. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, he had 
the rare good fortune to agree both with 
his right hon. Friend (Mr..Henley). be+ 
hind him and with the right hon. Gentle- 
man ‘opposite. That was to say, he be-~ 
lieved that the denominational system of in- 
struction was the best, but he believed that, 
along with this, there should‘ be no extlu- 
sion of the minority. The more he'reflected 
on it the more he was convin¢éed that this 
was the true solution of the religious diffi- 
culties in the matter of education: He held, 
however, that the present system was only 
a transition system. They could take no 
effectual steps till they received the Report 
of the Royal Commission on Education—a 
Report to which he looked forward with 
the greatest interest and anxiety. But he 
must say;he had been much struck with 
the remarks made in the course of the dis- 
cussion on \the subject of economy. And 
he could not forget that, successive Chan- 
cellors of the Exchequer had complained 
of the magnitude of these grants. Now he 
wished to remind the Commiti¢e that for 
several successive years he had drawn the 
attention of Parliament to the subject, and 
had: predicted that if the State were in 
this way to attempt the education of the 
whole people they would at last arrive at 
an expenditure so large that the country 
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would. not bear it. -| Sucocssive: Ministers 
of Education ‘were complaining of this ex: 
pense. His right hon. Friend the Member 
for Oxfordshire had taken part i this! dis- 
cussion as the conspicuous advocate of the 
existing system. 

Mrz. HENLEY: Of the-existing system 
as compared. with other systems proposed 
against: it. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON: They: had 
heard from the lips of the right hon: Gen- 
tleman that night that the existing system 
only reached a, small minority of the peo- 
ple. (Mr. Hextry: Hear, hear!] Then 
the! existing system left a large substratum 
of the population of the country who were 
entitled to aid on’ every ground ‘of bene- 
volence, and on every ground: of national 
policy, but who were not réached or touch- 
ed by the | existing system. Was not-that 
a state of things demanding the mest care- 
ful eonsideration? They had! the admis- 


sion of the: friends of the system that. it 
only touched a portion of the people, and 
that it left the most destitute and neces- 
sitous class altogether untouched, and si- 
multaneously with that admission they Kad 
a.cry from both sides of the House that 
the , system. had. become too expensive. 


He wanted no more than that to justify 
the opinion he had before expressed, that 
he was not satisfied with the existing sys- 
tem. He thought the Committee had re- 
ceived acknowledgment of its inefficiency, 
and that if they meant to educate the 
people of England they must adopt some 
system more efficient than that now in 
operation, 

Mr. PULLER ‘said, that he could. not 
join in the satisfaction expected by many 
hon. Members at the efforts made by the 
Committee of Council to curtail this branch 
of the national expenditure. The chief 
objection to the existing system was, ‘that, 
while all the parishes in the country con- 
tributed rateably to the Parliamentary 
grant, less than half the number received 
any direct benefit from it. The principle 
of the system being, as had been correctly 
stated, to assist the yoluntary efforts of 
individuals, what was the consequence? 
Why, that those parishes in which there 
was the most wealth and the most benevo- 
lence, and which consequently stood least 
in need of assistance, received large’ assist- 
ance from the Parliamentary Grant; while 
those parishes in which there was the least 
wealth, and benevolence received none at 
all.;, The Committee of Council had, in 
fact;. during the last. twenty years, been 

Sir John Pakington 
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taking, as it were, the eream) of: the pag: 
ishes, extending:their operations first «mtg 
those: in\ which ithe gredtest facilities iak 
ready existed for the’ establishmentof good 
schools: : Having’ pretty .well \exhansted 
that:class. of parishes, there remained)an. 
other ‘and: a’ still! ‘larger’ class, these in 
whieh, from the absence of :wealthy and 
benevolent! inhabitants; it was) more: diff! 
cult to prdeure that amount of! voluntany 
exertion, without: which the: Committee of 
Council was unable -to grant. assistance, 
Well, in this ‘state of things it) was that, 
alarmed, not, he believed, by! anything 
that they heard outside of that House; but 
by the ‘speéches ‘of a: few shon. Members; 
the Committee ‘of Council, ‘instead: of 
offering increased inducements to private 
charity, as might have been expected, had 
actually taken a retrograde course, and 
lowered the scale of their grants for build 
ing and enlarging schdols.| He: thought 
that such .a course was exceedingly unjust 
toall that large! class of parishes who out 
of their poverty had contributed: now for 
many years to the expense of the systemy 
but had not yet received any direct, benefit 
from it. There was another mode of econd- 
mising the public:money, which had been 
suggested as not impossible in the speech 
of the Vice-President of the Committee of 
Council, which was of far ‘more - import 
ance than any alteration of the: building 
grants. He alluded to’! what the right 
hon. Gentleman had said im praise of the 
comprehensive, ‘as distinguished ‘from thé 
denominational system of education. ‘He 
would not attempt to diseuss whieh of 
these! two systems would: be the: best; if 
the State took upon. itself’ the whole ex- 
pense of’ building and maintaining all: the 
schools in the country. But as the State 
did no ‘such thing, and in fact. only eon- 
tributed about one third of the expense in 
schools where private individuals could be 
found to: provide the remainder, it ‘was 
clear that the real question was, not which 
system might be thought the best im other 
respdcts by the Committce of Council, or 
even by a- majority of that House, but 
which system! was most' acceptable: to: the 
great body ‘of those benevolent individuals 
to whose charity it was owing, that so 
many good schools had been built and sup- 
ported all over the: country. ' Now could 
there be a shadow of doubt on: this:stb- 
ject? Was it not notorious ‘that im mine- 
teen cases out of twenty, thei chief motive 
which induced men to’ contribute! liberally 
to the. work of educating the \ poor:was 
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the; desire to: have them instructed, ot 
nerely in reading, writing; and arithmetie, 
but along with these useful acquirements 
in the knowledge of Divine'truth? That 
jeligious feeling, though. not. generally of 
ar controversial character, was in almost 
all cases associated with’ a strong: attach- 
ment) to’ some particular Church’ or’ sect: 
He had no doubt at all that of the mem- 
bers of the Church ‘of England, who 
pow ‘contributed’ so largely to the sup- 
port: of the existing schools, by far the 
greater number would ‘entirely decline 
to give their money to schools in which 
the religious teaching was not of a definite 
and specific: eharacter. He did not mean 
by that that there was a disposition among 
churchmen to: confine the benefits of their 
sehools, ‘and’ exelude the children of) Dis- 
senters:’ The reverse :was ‘the: faet—the 
rules of the national society respecting the 
catechism ‘and -other formularies of the 
Church to which allusion had beén made 
were generally understood to leave a large 
discretion to the clergy and managers of 


schools, and the children of Dissenters did | 


actually’ in ‘great numbers share in the 
education given in ‘the Church schools. 
But still he was quite sure that the mem-~- 
bers.'of the Church generally would’ never 
donsent that the religious teaching in their 
schools should ‘be limited to that which 
was) described as of a '\‘f comprehensive’ 
character, or that the management should 
be entrusted to any but churchmen. If 
that was the feeling in the Church of Eng- 
laid, how did the matter stand with other 
bodies of Christians.’ They’ had been told 
this'evening by the Vice-President of the 
Committee of Council, that the great Wes- 
leyan body were not satisfied with the com- 
prehensive schodls of the British and Fo- 
reign School Society, but: preferred when- 
ever they were able to establish schools 
of' their own; of the Roman Catholics he 
need hardly speak; no man could doubt 
that! they would strenuously objert. ‘to the 
children of their persuasion being educated 
imany but Roman Catholie schools. Then 
a8\'to. the \ther \denominations of Chris- 
tins, what had they just. been- told re- 
specting! them) by the hon. Member for 
Sheffield (Mr: Hadfield)?» Why that they 
repudiated the system of State assistance, 
dnd looked to their Sunday schools as the 
real means of touching thé hearts of their 
children, and informing them aboutispiritnal 
things: (Did he! blame them for that?. Not 
at ‘all.’ He thought. it very natural | that 
having for week-day instruction only the 


eomprehensive schools of the’ British ‘and 
Foreign School Society, in which the Bible 
was Téad without note or comment ‘by a 
teacher | chosen without reference | to’ his 
religious’ opinions, ‘they ‘should — be alto- 
gether dissatisfied with such schools, asa 
means of ‘giving religious instruction, ‘and 
| should for that important purpose rest alto- 
gether on their Sunday schools. He'would 
be exceedingly sorry to'say a ‘word. in’ de- 
preciation of those Sunday schools, or of 
the hearty zeal of those,’ by whose volun- 
tary exertions they were carried on: ‘He 
felt that the country owed a’ great debt of 
gratitude to those pérsons.’ But still it 
was only right that in apportioning) praise 
it should ‘be done: with justice.’ Of the 
young persons who profited by'the Sunday 
schools,'a ‘very large: proportion ' had’ pre- 
viously gone’ through ’a course of élemen- 
tary instruction ‘in the schools’ of the 
Church, and without ‘that previous teach- 
ing, it would not have’ been’ possible’ for 
them to derive that ‘amount of advantage 
which they now obtained by ‘attending 
once in the week at the Sunday school. 
Mz. AYRTON condemned the mode‘of 
taking the Vote in one sum of £798,000, 
instead of its being divided into separate 
heads, and protested against the ‘present 
system on which the grant was adminis- 
tered, because it did not ensure that ‘one 
farthing of the money should be given ‘to 
the poorer classes, and had a tendency to 
increase the cost both of the buildiig of 
schools and of instruction. He believed 
that one-half of the: Vote was’ moiey 
wasted, because it led to extravagance’ iu 
the: cost of education, while the whole’sim 
was expended on principles which did not 
secure its application for the benefit of 
the poor, the only class in whose ‘behalf 
such grants ought to be made. 
Vote agreed to. 


(20). Motion made, and Question :pro- 
posed, 

That a sum; not exceeding £82,951, be grant- 
ed to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary 
to defray, the Expenses of the General Manage- 
ment of the Department of Science and Art, of 
the Schools throughout the Kingdom in ‘connec- 
tion with the ‘Department, and of tlie ‘Geological 
Surveys, of (Great Britain and! Ireland, dsc., to the 
31st day of March, 1861.” ; 


Mr. CONINGHAM said, he rose ‘to eall 
attention to: the item ‘for the Kensington 
Museum. He wished to ask what) were 
the ulterior objects for which: that institu- 
tion was intended. ‘It had been justly cha- 
racterized as’ ia large advertising’) shop 
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which’ came into competition with the 
traders of thé Metropolis.’ ‘The ‘building 
itself was'a great toy,’ and’ the articles 
exhibited in it partook of the nature of 
toys. ‘Some years ago a great sale took 
place of a collection of majolica and various 
articles of virtu. The Government de- 
voted many thousands of pounds to pur- 
chases oh that occasion, ‘the effect of which 
was to raise the market price ‘of those 
objeets 200° per cent. Since then these 
articles had maintained an artificial value 
fur ‘beyond their ‘intrinsic worth. This 
museum, which was ‘supported by the 
public taxes, also entered into direct com- 
petition with the: photographic. societies 
and private photographers of London. 
Some ‘years ago, when the publie money 
was employed in earrying on a competition 
with the book trade, Mr. Longman and 
Myr. Murray, the eminent publishers, ‘me- 
morialized the Government against ' the 
practice, and it was subsequently aban- 
doned. '' In’ the present ease, however, 
there was an attempt to renew the same 
indefensible 'system-in respect to photo- 
graphy. He was sorry the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, who was a “‘ Freetrader without ex- 
ception,” was not in the House, because that 
right hon. Gentleman would acknowledge 
that this practice was inconsistent with the 
true principles of political economy. An- 
other point deserving of notice was the 
mysterious intrigues which had been going 
on for the removal of the English school 
of ‘pictures in the National Gallery to 
Kensington. A correspondence had taken 
place between Sir Charles Eastlake and 
Mr. Redgrave, in which the conduct of 
the direetor of the National Gallery cer- 
tainly came out in favourable contrast with 
that of the official of the Kensington Mu- 
eum. Mr. Redgrave had urged the precipi- 
tate removal of the pictures of the British 
‘school to Kensington, and declared that 
the less the matter was talked of the 
better. In one of that Gentleman’s letters 
occurred a significant postscript, begging 
that’ his haste might be forgiven, for he 
was writing against time, ‘to save the 
train for Windsor.” This ought to excite 
the jealousy of the House, and he trusted 
there would be an effectual interposition 
on the part of the few Members of Par- 
liament: remaining in town to prevent the 
further progress of these intrigues, for he 
could call them by no better, name. When 
he, found Cabinet, Ministers trotted down 
to the Museum for the purpose of perpetra- 
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ting a Court job, one could not help thitk. 
ing there were other ‘gentlemen’ ‘ankidys 
to obtain seats in the Cabinet! by doj 
what was agréeablé to ‘those who wi 
known to exercise a most decided influienée 
in the formation of Ministries. He should 
certainly keep a most watchful eye on'the 
proceedings of these gentlemen. He did 
not aecuse the’ noble’ Lord ‘or the Pregj. 
dent of the: Council of ‘any ‘ulterior ‘jg. 
tentions in establishing this ‘influéntial 
and despotic authority which ‘it seemed 
the Kensington Museum would: wish''t 
exereise over the science and ‘art depart. 
ment in this country; but, consciously or 
unconsciously, they might bé the instr. 
ments of others. So far from ' benefititig 
either the sciences or arts of the country, 
he believed’ the’ Kensington Museum’ wis 
really nothing but a great'toyshop ‘for the 
amusément of the residents’ in’ 'the ‘west- 
end and other influential personages’ ‘in 
that locality. He would especially call 
attention to the fact that the ‘salaries éf 
the officials of Kensington’ Museum ‘ were 
high compared with those of the’ British 
Museum, ‘and had been gradually increased. 
Mr. Cole, for instance, the general super- 
intendent, received £1,200 a year}: while 
at the British Museum the most eminent 
scientific man in the country, or perha 
in all Europe, Mr, Owen, received 
£800, and the chief librarian @’ similar 
sum. He was quite prepared to support 
a Motion for increasing the salaries of the 
officers of the British Museum, whose’ la- 
bours and qualifications fully entitled them 
to ample remuneration ; but from what he 
knew of Kensington Museum he could not 
help thinking that the public money might 
be much better spent than it was there. 
The report on the Kensington 'Musewn 
was a most unsatisfactory document.’ On 
free-trade principles it was most. unsound, 
and it was strange indeed, proceeding as it 
did from so orthodox a professor of polifi- 
eal economy as the right hon. Gentleman; 
but it was rumoured that after all ‘the 
Report was not entirely his, Mr. Cole 
having had a finger in the pie.’ He should 
like to have a satisfactory contradiction on 
that point from the right hon. Gentleman. 
Mr. ADDERLEY said, he wished to 
redeem a pledge he had given a short time 
since to the President of the Royal Hi- 
bernian Academy. When the noble Lord 
brought forward a Motion for'a gratt to 
that school, he had felt it~ his' duty to 
make a statement as to the attendance 'on 
the life school which had ' given’ ‘some 
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sanoyance, and; he, promised, to state the 
-guthority,on Which hejhad made the state- 
ment; He begged now to, observe; that 
‘his, authority (was Mr. M‘Leod’s, report, 
which. gave the average daily attendance 
for the last ten years im the living model 
gchool.of the; Royal. Hibernian Academy 
‘at about eight, and he was, therefore, led 
tosuspeet that parties were allowed to. be 
present who were not scholars. 

» dpe} CARDWELL said, he also wished 
to, say one word ,in, justification of | the 
President and Council of the Royal Hiber- 
nian, Academy, . He held in his hand a 
letter, written; by Mx. Smith, the: able 
President of the Institution, which stated 
that the'rules of the Academy were in all 
yespacts the same as in London, and, that 
ng departure was, permitted or would be 
tolerated, by the Royal Hibernian, Aca- 
demy.,| He had. also.a letter from the se- 
cretary of the Academy, who stated most 
distinctly that three classes only were ad- 
nitted—namely, first, pupils of the Aca- 
demy who by their drawings from the 
antique liad, shown due qualifications, and 
who, were admitted by the Council to the 
living model school on inspection of; their 
dvawing;, second, pupils trom the art 
school, on. the certificates of the masters ; 
and, third, practising artists who were 
known to be such by the Council of the 
Academy. 

Six JOHN SHELLEY said, he had gone 
into the Committee on Kensington Museum 
with the expectation that such acts of 
jobbery would be disclosed as would hold 
up the, Institution. to ridicule ; but he was 
ound. to say,,so far from, that being the 
case, he, could discover nothing in, the 
shape of jobbery. It.had. been said that 
the British Museum and Kensington Mu- 
seum had, competed, together at public 
auetions ; but on the evidence there was 
not a, word of truth; in that allegation. 
After examining into all the circumstances 
connected, with the South Kensington Mu- 
seum he honestly believed, that it was 
doing a/ great deal of good. It necessarily 
{Was\at ja great distanee from. the eastern 
end of London, but, it, was no longer possi- 
ble, to have, one great; central museum 
which should be, equally: within range of 
all the, inhabitants. | It had been alleged 
that.in. photographing the cartoons the 
authorities were interfering improperly 
with the limits, of private enterprise; but 
it Wasiimpossible to trust objects of such 
value, to be handled; by persons unconnect- 
ed withthe department.,,Mx, Cole, to whom 
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reference had been made, was a most ener- 
geti¢ public) servant, and; though -he,.re- 
ceived £1;200 a year, he discharged duties 
for, which. £2,000; annually had | formerly 
been paid... In. addition to this-he had 
been, for twenty years connected with the 
Record Office, and to him was largely due 
the merit of whatever success had been 
obtained at the South Kensington Museum, 

Mr. CONILNGHAM said; that as an in- 
stance of the manner in which, the officials 
connected with the Seuth Kensington Mu- 
seum overstepped, their duties, he might 
mention that they had at first induced 
the trustees of the British Museum to:re- 
fuse Mr. Colnaghi ‘permission to .photo- 
graph (the Elgin. marbles, though they 
afterwards consented to his doing so. The 
system of advertising and puffing which 
was carried on at that institution was 
quite foreign, to the character of any pub- 
lic institution: 

Six JOHN SHELLEY observed that 
these charges had been gone into very fully 
by the Committee. 

Mr. CONINGHAM; Why was. I not 
nominated upon it? 

Sin JOHN SHELLEY said, he was sure 
his hon, Friend, if he had been a member 
of it, would have been equally convinced 
with himself of the good effects of the 
working of that department. 

Mr. Atperman SALOMONS said, he 
should elicit the opinion of the Committee 
with regard to the sums proposed to be 
voted for chemicals and for printing. He 
begged to move that the Vote for photo- 
graphing be reduced by £1,500. 

Mr. LOWE said, it would be in the re- 
collection of the House that the hon, Mem- 
ber for Brighton stated that if inquiry were 
made into the conduct of the South Kens- 
ington Museum ascene of jobbery would be 
disclosed at which the public would stand 
aghast; and he added, that the agents of 
that department and of the British Museum 
had been seen bidding against one another 
in public auction rooms amid the derision 
of the public. These charges had been 
very carefully inquired into, by the ;Com- 
mittee which hed been appointed, and in 
their Report they said :— 

“Your Committee have investigated a com- 
plaint often made against the South Kensington 
Museum and British Museum, to the effect that 
the officers of : these institutions compete with 
each other at public sales. After examining, Mr. 
Panizzi, the officers of the South Kensington 
Muséum, and Mr. Webb, the agent who buys for 
both institutions, your Committee find ‘not: only 
that such competition has never occurred, but 
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that'a.¢oneerted action-has been, always taken he- 
‘both institutions, by the employment of one 


buyer for the, two, to. prevent any such competi- 


tion. “The ‘report-appedirs to Have originated 
from the lst ua. btated “by Mr. Webb) that! the 
British: Museum: and the Ordnance Department 
onge,conipletedl foy'.a suit. of Greek armour, the 


British Museum being in entire ignorance that the. 
Ordnance Department contemplated such a pur- 


chasé for the Tower ‘of London”? |) * 

The hon, Member asked why he (had not 
beet pirt, on’'thé Committec.' The redson 
was that, having preferred charges of such 
a ‘nature, it was thought better that ‘he 
should bé at liberty, in’case he thought 
proper, to act ‘as publi¢ prosécutor. He 


was, however, requested to furnish any ovi+' 


dence which he might think desirable, and 
heacéordingly sent two gentlemen, who pre- 
ferred complaints which were investigated 
by the Committee, anid’ by them declared to 
be groyndless. It had never beet the wish 
or infention of the department of the South 
Kensington’ Museum to'enter into compe- 
tition with any private trade. But ploto~ 
graphy. was a ‘néw ard very peculiar art, 
and all that the department had ever pro- 
fessed-to do-was to photogtaph in public 
exhibitions where it-was not desirable that 
the’ private ‘trade ‘should go. In the first 
instance, it’ was’ necessary to consider — 
was it desirable that publie ‘exhibitions 
should ‘be thrown open to any respectable 
photographer?’ The Committee were of 
opinion that it was not, because in this 
cotintry it’ was requisite that photographs 
should be taken in the open air.’ ‘The 
greatest care ‘and delicacy had to be -ex- 
hibited in removing the cartoons at Hamp- 
ton Court, and where the collection,’as’in 
Kensington Museum, was of such eon- 
siderable value it was not' thought desirable 
to entrust it to every respectable tradesman 
who might come forward. They had next 
to consider wliether' they would empotver 
a few select tradesmen to take photographs, 
but it’was felt that there would be an out- 
ery ‘agiinst’ the favouritism shown’ to ‘a 
portion ‘of’ the trade, and at the’ saine time 
that these tradesmen, by mutual ‘agree- 
ment, wotld be’ ‘able’ to create’ a eomplete 
monopoly, and ‘this plan was likewise ‘felt 
to' be objectionable: The next ‘question 
was ‘ould they have 4 single person, with 


exclusive privilege of photographing, and 
with liberty’ to séll to the publie at what- 


éver price ‘he chose? ~ They ‘detertnined 

that they should not be justified in exelud: 

ing ‘all ‘the trade except one favoured ‘in- 

dividual, andthus nothing remained ex: 

po the “department: itself’ ‘to’ photo- 

graph the ‘collection, giving ‘the: benefit’ to 
Mr. Lowe 
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the public, and jonly charging , ost prive, 
It was trne, as stated by the hon. Member 
for Brighton, that the Elgin marbles: tithe 
British Museum had’ beeh “photographed; 
but he was at a loss to know whence the 
hon. Gentleman derived the information 
which he had given to thé House’ that thé 
trustees had in the first’ instatice’ béew Pte. 
vented fron ¢tanting' ‘the désired ‘petits. 
sion through ‘the-imfluende of the’ dépire 
ment‘ at South ‘Kensington: “Her ‘Royal 
Highness the Archduchess Marie of Rassg 
had'-expressed’ a ‘wish to’ obtain’ /photie 
graphs of the marbles, and’ that! these 
should’ be executed''by Mr. Colnaghi) and 
in compliance with' ‘her ‘reqtest the’ Come 
mittee made & departure ‘from’ their” rales) 
But the feeling at the British Musewm wis 
decidedly against allowing’ private pérsotiy 
to ‘photograph in’ that establishment, and 
in favour of the permission being ‘réstricted 
to Official photographers. 9 '-'' wtey of 
Mr. DANBY’ SEYMOUR ‘ said; ‘he 
wanted ‘to’ know ‘why’ the’ Governthent 
could not engage 4 person once fér’ alt to 
take the negatives: of these pictures} and 
sell the photographs ‘at cost: price’ ‘to the 
public, ‘svithout' ineurring” ‘a’ ‘charge of 
£2'000? ‘He’ could not’ understand that 
any experiencéd’ professional ‘photographe 
would do more injury ‘to’ the objects thaw 
the photographer employed by the’ Go? 
vernment. At the Louvre’ such 4 permis: 
sion was accorded without hesitation)’ 
Sir JOHN SHELLEY observed,-'that 
it appeared from a noté appended td the 
item that the public: benefited’ by’ the at 
rangement, as ‘the’ Kerisington Mbséum 
sold their photographs at’ cost’ prieé, ‘pay 
ing the proceeds into the Exchequer, dnd 
that the photography done’ by’ the depért- 
ment was exclusively limited to’ objects i 
foreign museums, the British Museum; &¢,) 
which could not’ be’ photographed by’ pri- 
vate agency. eee tol 
Mr. EDWIN JAMES protested against 
the reason given, by the right hon. Gentle, 
man (Mr. Lowe) for excluding the “hom 
Member for Brighton (Mr. Coningham) 
from sitting on ‘the, Committee.) Tt/Was 
usual to nominate any hon. Gentleman awhié 
showed a strong interest in any | particular 
question, to! inqguife! into’ which a Cdm- 
mitiee might be appointed, 1a Mentber of 
that Committce, and it was ‘almostyan‘in 
sult to/at hon... Member: to tell: him, that 
because he showed a disposition to!také/an 
active part-in’ the :inguiry: ‘tliat she» had 
been treated as a prose¢itor; but had:been 
permitted to send his witnessése).0 91/0! 
, ry X10 wAGy 
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Motion made; and Question: put, 
vad had. the ‘item lof £1,500, for Phitogtaphie 
Apparatus, Chemicals, 'Labour, dc:; be: 

fromthe proposed Vote.”).../ I 


, The, Committee, divided: Ayes, 19, 
Noes 80: Majority, 61. 

Original Question again proposed, 

_Mx. AYRTON, said, he should propose 
to.reduce the, Vote, by, £20,000, his object 
being!to, put an,end, to this system of ex- 
travagnnce injthe matter of science and 
arb... Lhe museum might. be,a yery agree- 
ablelounge forthe people at the West-end 
of, London, and no doubt, afforded amuse- 
ment)to the servant maids, and perhaps in 
the evening to. some of the working classes, 
who , were |counted in the number , of 
visitors. . But, these were not the working 
dlasses, connected with; art, for the promo- 
tion of which, this institution was said to 
be established. f, the . institution was 
kept up for the west of London, the east, 
the north, and,.the, south would have an 
equal title to, similar institutions, which 
would oceasion a charge of £80,000 for 
institutions of, this kind for. London alone, 
without taking into. account Manchester, 
Birmingham, Liverpool, and other large 
towns which had equal.claims, . The mu- 
seum was a toy and a plaything, and: the 
effect of keeping it up was to, starve the 
British Museum.,, He had .no confidence 
in the Report. of the Committee as consti- 
tuted. 
Tut CHAIRMAN said, that according 
tothe Standing Order, after a division had 
been. taken onan item in a Vote, they 
could not. move a, reduction of the whole 
Vote. 

»Ma. AYRTON then said, that he would 
putit.in another form, and move to omit 
the; first item in the Vote, on account of 
the Kensington Museum, viz., £3,515, 


_ Motion made, and Question put, 


~ "That the item of £3,515, for the South Kens- 
meton Museum, be omitted from the proposed 
ote,” +7 


‘The Committee divided: —Ayes 18; 
Noes 79: Majority 66. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 
Mk. DANBY SEYMOUR said,» he 
Wished to know how it came to pass that 
weharge for “navigation” was included 
in the Department of Science and Art. 
Mz. LOWE said, it was placed under 
the care of that: department, as’one of’ the 
useful sciences. He might mention, on a 
future occasion: it: was! his intention; ‘in 
VOL, CLX. [ramp senies.] 
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pursuance of the Report’ of the Committee, 
to ask for ‘a Vote for the proposed’ “new 
buildings” for the Kensington Museum. 

Maz. CONINGHAM said, he should ob- 
ject to the proposal, because he conceived: 
the funds were not properly administered, 
and that the system was fraught ‘with 
principles that were inconsistent. .with 
those' of ‘publie policy. MV 

Mz. WYLD complained that,, although 
there was.a Vote of £6,000, for England, 
and £3,000 for Lreland, for the “‘ geolo- 
gical survey,” it was carried out most tar- 
dily, and by no means with, a rapidity 
commensurate with the amount, so. voted, 

Vote agreed to. | , 

The following Votes were then agreed 
0.3 

(21.) £631, Commissioners of _Educa- 
tion, Ireland. 

(22.) £4,820, University of London. 

(23.) £7,630, Grant to Scottish Univer- 
sities, ; 
r (24) £1,771, Queen’s, University, Ire- 

nd. 


(25.) £3,600 Queen’s Colleges, Ireland, 

Mr, AYRTON asked how, many, per- 
sons had the benefit of this Vote, as it ap- 
peared that each degree cost, avery large 
sum to the nation ? 

Mr. CARDWELL said, the number of 
students in all the colleges in Ireland was 
steadily increasing. 

Vote agreed to, as were also. the follow- 
ing Votes, 

(26,) £500, Royal Irish Academy. 

(27,) £2,500, Belfast. Theological Pro- 
fessors, &c. ' 

(28.) £8,670, National Gallery, 

Mr. CONINGHAM moved to reduce 
the Vote by £6,000, the amount asked for, 
the. purchase ;of pictures. . He had. last 
year made. certain, charges, against, the 
keeper, and he was told that that gentle- 
man’s tenure of office was about to expire: 
but now it appeared that the Government 
had continued that gentleman in office for 
another five years. Then, again, he was 
told, .when he, objected to; a sum. of 
£10,000 for the purchase of pictures, that 
the Northwick collection: was about to be 
sold; but the fact appeared now to be that. 
only four pictures were bought, for £2,078, 
at that sale; two only—a Giulio Romano 
and a, Masaccio — were valuable. He 
wanted to know what had become of the 
remainder of the £10,000, A purchase 
was made in Hanover of two pictures, as- 
cribed to Jacob. Ruysdael, one for £1,069, 
and the other fora largersum, They were 
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both, of, @; similar. character,.and ong would 
-have, been (sufficient for artistic | purposes, 
‘hesides which, one was admitted by the 
best judges to be spurious. ; There, had 
jalso,,been;a purchase..of the Beaucousin 
collestion, some.of which there had been 
no attempt to hang:..; He also, objected.to 
the,item,.of' £650 for travelling expenses, 
and.he was informed that,Mr. Mundler, 
whose} salary, had, been. struck |qut, by | Par- 
hjament, jwas \still employed, and. that he 
was remunerated out of the amount voted 
for travelling expenses. He would also 
repeat his recommendation that the Royal 
Academy shotttd find other quarters, which 
would give one room ‘for the national 
spaliea tion, | 

Mae SPOONER ‘asked whether Sbare 
‘was any balanvo,;,remaining.. from,, the 
money mpted Ipst; y.eary for the purchase of 

pie 
Pls ies aid, at:the end of last 
—_ Sm was a balance of £5,000, and 
ithe Vote: had therefore been, reduced, this 
‘year to £6,000. 

(Me. W.; WILLIAMS said, he wanted 
to know. whether the whole of the £15,985 
-last year had been expended? 

; Mr, LAING said, he, believed.it had all 


been expended, The balance now remain- 
ing was.a balance from former years. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER said, he wished that it should not 
be inferred that he had coneurred in the 
criticism, pronounced last year upon Sir 
Charles Eastlake, because. he hed not:made 


a defence for him. He merely said that 
) this year there would be a better opportu- 
nity of, discussing the, question than there 
was afforded last, year. 

og Me, AYRTON, said,.. that. before. the 
Vote was.taken they ought to haye some 
 asrurange from, the Government, that the 
National Gallery’ would be appropriated 
jbo national purposes... The greater part of 
the, National. Gallery, was, now given, upto 
the,,Royal .Acadomy,.. and it, should, be 
made available for the reception of pic- 
tures, If the building were properly ap- 
propriated, there would be enough of room 
to receive, all the pictures belonging to the 
pation. 

4, Niscount PALMERSTON said, he had 
always imagined: that. a National Gallery 
existed for the cultivation and. improye- 
.ment,of, art, and that this was.a superior 
_ object. to, the gratification of looking ata 
number of pictures. , Therefore.a “Royal 
; Agademy,, whic¢h gave to, students, an op- 
portunity” of studying the works, of the 
Mr. Coningham 
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groat masters and afterwands of exhibi 
their own works, was a national, object, 
and no complaint, could bermade-if such an 


Academy. No doubt, it was desirable sto 
accommodate the Royal Academy else- 
where,, in \order., that, the -whole ofthe 
building might: be devoted, to picturesybe- 
longing to ‘the country. The only plan 
was to give the Royal Academy a site in 
Burlington Gardens ‘antl td erect a large 
building there, : That “question was not 
decided upon, and a great, deal: might be 
said mpon it.; At all events, jt) would; re- 
quire :a, considerable time, to. erect such. a 
building;: It was, however, - possible to 
increase the available Space in Trafj 
Square.so as to, give , room ; for holding 
any additional pictures that, might. be ae- 
quired for eight or, ten years to come, The 
money would therefore be well laid out, 
because the building; would, be, rendered 
more valuable when the Royal .Aca 
was removed. The alterations proposed 
would not affect the exterior, they would 
only involve a small expense, and, they 
would, abeve all, afford a decent place for 
the exhibition of works of sculpture, , No 
one could. enter the Royal Academy. and 
| see the way in which the works of the 
| sculptors were exhibited without , feeling 
ashamed that works of genius, such 4s 
were exhibited by the sculptors of this 
country, should be condemned to be hud- 
died together in a small cellar. The al- 
terations proposed would at least give,a 
decent. place where scu,pture could ;be ex- 
hibited, so that these works of art, could be 
properly seen. 

Lorn HENRY LENNOX: said, he; ua- 
derstood that the battle upon the tinkering 
proposed inthe National Gallery was to be 
fought upon No..7 of: the. Civil Service 
Estimates. In voting against; the hon. 
Member for Brighton he should not there- 
fore identify himself with the alterations, 

Mr». CONINGHAM observed, that. he 
had understood, the noble Lord, to:say that 
the appointment of the director, was made 
upon the recommendation of the trustess. 
He was informed that there were only two 
trustees in the habit. of. attending, the 
mectings. 

Viscouxs PALMERSTON said, that, the 
recommendation. that; the director should 
be reappointed jas signed by all the; trus- 
tees. ) 

Vote agreed to. 

The OAM Motes were, then. pint 
to+ rae 2 reyo 21? 








opportunity were afforded, to the Royal. 
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gl{Dor' £4) 790; ’ Magnetic Observations 
a6 (30/)' £500; Royal Geographical Society. 
t(§1.) £1,000," Royal” Séciety ‘(Public 
een COW vi it é' 
~” House resumed. ! 
Resolutions to be reported To-morrorv.’ 
“'Cottimittee to'sit again 7o-morrow. 
j ; { j ; 
NEW: ZEALAND. BILL. 
foul SECOND RHADING. 
” Order for Second Reading read. 
“Me.” ‘CHICHESTER’. FOR'TESCUE 
havitig moved’ to ‘postpone’ the’ order’ for 
the'second reading of the Bilt till-Monday 
next, 
* Sr JOHN PAKINGTON (who ‘had 
preented a petition from New Zealand 
against the Bill) implored the Government 
to consider the doubtful propriety of pro- 
‘ceeding with the Bill at that advanced 
period of the Session.’ Without’ going ‘into 
the merits of ‘the ‘measure, he might ‘say 
that’ it proposed ‘serious changes in’ ‘the 
constitution of one of the most thriving and 
ang of our Colonies. ' He thought 
at the Bill itself was open’ to the gravest 
objections; ‘but admitting for’ the sake’ of 
arguinénit' that’ it ‘might ‘be’ désirable’ to 
pass ‘it, ‘still ‘the petition which ‘he!’ had 
presented showed’ that there were ‘serious 
differences as regarded it, and ‘for that 'rea- 
son' he thought it ought not to De''pro- 
ceeded with at that’ period of the Session. 
Another objection to proceeding with ‘it 
was that the Duke of Newcastle, the Co- 
lonial Secretary, was absent from England ; 
and though his Grace had proposed! ' ‘the 
Bill in the Housé of Lords, who could tell 
that’the petition which he (Sir John Pa- 
kington’) had read might not have a ‘great 
effect on ‘him, sine’ there was no man 
more ready to listen to fair representations 
than the ‘Duke of Newcastle. The’ Bill 
was opposed to the views of the existing 
Mnjnistry and legislature’ of ‘New Zealand, 
and was brought forward behind the backs 
of ‘the people whom it concerned in the 
most interesting points. He earnestly 
hoped 'that the noble Lord would give full 
weight'to the representations of a deputa- 
tion of gentlemen interested in New Zea- 
land, who, coming from ‘all parts of England 
and even’ from Scotland, waited on the no- 
ble Lord: yesterday to express their’ strong 
objections to the measure, and that ‘the 
noble Lord would give them ‘an assurance 
of his tntention’to withdraw it 
Viscounr PALMERSTON said, that ‘he 
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‘thought'he should be consulting thé wishes 


of the’ tight! hon! Baronet! when) iw /an- 
swer to his‘question, he stated’ the Bill 
would not be taken that night.''On Mon- 
day those who ‘had charge of ‘it: would 
state the arguments for proceeding with ‘it, 
and’ if would be' highly imeorivenient ‘to 
enter upon '# discussion at 1 -o’¢lock in the 
inorning, when it was not proposed 'to 
read the Bill a second time to-night. |” 
' Second Reading’ deferred till. Monday 
néxt. ' a to II fil "i 


PLEA ON INDIQTMENTS BILL. 
. | COMMITTEE, 


Order for Committee read ; Motion made 
and Question proposed “ That’ Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair.” an 

Mr. HENNESSY ‘said, the’ object of the 
Bill was to alter the mode of pleading. A 
prisoner, instead of pleading guilty or not 
guilty, was, by this Bill, to state whethér 
he would’ plead ‘guilty; or that he wished 
to be put upon his trial. ' 1S OF IRSY 

Srxr GEORGE’ LEWIS said;’ the ‘Bill 
was intended 'to meet the case of a prisonér 
who had scruples of ‘conscience to say that 
he was not ‘guilty, but who wished’ to be 
put‘on his ‘trial. His opinion was, that if 
a prisoner was of such ‘a’ delicate eon- 
science, the’ jury would’ understand ‘that 
he ‘was guilty: However, asthe! Bil 
had come down from the other House, 
and ‘originated in the’ high ‘authotity' of 
Lord Brougham, he was unwilling’ to ré- 
ject it. ' . 

Mr. EDWIN JAMES’ said, he thought 
this Bill ought not to be proceeded with. 
The criminal law ovght not to be amendéd 
in this fragmentary manner. If‘a prisoner 
was to be asked whether he desired to’-be 
tried, his ‘natural reply would be; no, he 
did not. iE) 

Mr. MELLOR said, he also thought the 
Bill was of a fragmentary character, but he 
knew there were cases of difficulty’ which 
the Bill would meet. 

Mx. DENMAN said, there were prison- 
ers' who had consciences. He knew the 
case of amen charged with murder, who, 
he believed, would have been acquitted 6n 
the ground of ‘insanity; but the man, who 
knew he had committed the act; could not 
be persuaded to say that he was not guilty, 
and he was’ executed. Theré were’ also 
cases:of minor offences, where the chaplains 
of gaols perstiaded prisoners that it was 
Wicked ‘to kay not guilty if tliéy felt it was 
untrue: ‘The BiH had been fully diteusséed 
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in’ the other House; and he could not’ ngreé 
to give it up. 

‘Mr. LYGON moved that/the/ Bill/ be 
committed that day three months. 


Amendment proposed, .., 


«To Jeane out from the eh? That,’ to _ 
end, of the Question, in order, to add the words 
‘this. House will, upon this day three months, re- 
éolve itself into the said Commitee” 


—instead thetcof. 


Question put, “ That . the. words pror 
posed to be left out stand part of, the Ques+ 
tion.” 

The. House. divided : — 19,; Hors 
87: Majority 18. 
| Words added. 

Main Question,,.as amended, put, ‘oma. 
agreed to. 

Bill put of for éhree months. 


FELONY AND MISDEMEANOUR BILL. 
LORDS’ AMENDMENTS, 


Mr. EDWIN JAMES, objected, to :the 
Amendments introduced by the House of 
Lords, according 'to which the Judge was 
to. determine whether: from ithe number of 
witnesses, or from any: other: cause,- the 
evidence required: to’ be commented on 
This, he thought, would be one! of ‘the 
most dangerous powers with whichia Judge 
could be invested; and if agreed to by the 
House, the provision would be inoperative, 
for in a case of murder! no Judge would 
dare to refuse the right of summing! up 
to ithe’ prisoner's counsel. He; therefore 
Moved that the Lords’ Amphtnenfiiis dis- 

agreed with. H 

Tue SOLICITOR, GENERAL nahi he 
agreed with the hon: Member: for Matyle: 
bone: So: eonvineed: was, he! of the im- 
policy, imprudence, and extreme mischief 
that must. follow: from) the: Amendments 
introduced by the Lords, that, le! would 
infinitely: rather—at~all events, for ‘the 
present+-that legislation on this ape ey 
should be delayed. 

Amendments disagreed: fou food 

; Committee appornted, ‘to’ draw up) Das: 
sons to! be assigned to the Lords: for dis- 
agreeitig to: the!said Amendments.) Mr. 
Denman; Mr. Soxrerror anes, ‘Mr. 
Bown James, and Mr: Mettort—, |! 

To withdraw immediately: Three to’ be 
the Quorum. 

House adjourned at a Quarter’after 
1) Pwo o'dlock. 


Lid 


Mr. Denman 
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Wednesday, August 15, 1866,;,.7 v 


Misures.}—Niw “Waite Tauxs. as “Cuittibe 
land (Western Division) ¥ General Sir’ ‘Wea 
Wyndham, deceased) | 

Pusuic Bints.—+1° Local Goonweet Act(1853) 
Amendment (No. 


2° Local Coro Act, SPP) spon 
(No, 2). 


SUPPLY.—CIVIL Senvice stig 
') House in Committees) vat tool ont 
iMr-Masser in the Chair.').» {| 
Pn ) £28, 559, Works: and Ruble Build 

[t soub 
“ite, AYREON ineniiteds abst twas): ‘the 
amount of money spent by the Comftiis! 
sioners:' in! the- course! of | thé] year)/re- 
quiring: supervision: at the. iomperms of 
£30,000 3: | ont of 
Mx. COWPER said, he believed that 
the expenses ' connected with this departs 
ment were exceedingly ecotomical for thé 
amount of work which:was denes»:; With 
regard: to’ the works in’ hand, he ‘proposed 
to take a: Vote of £80,000 forithe pur 
chase: of: land in Bridge Street, oub)of 
which the legal expensés would have tobe 
defrayed, and £15;000'wasto be spent upoil 
the'site of the new Foreign Office: ; Somé 
notion of ‘the work performed: by the:solis 
citor‘and ‘his' clerks might/.be formed fron 
the fact, that: during the, ast six months 
fifteen purchases had been. completed; 
there-had been tén!/sdles,’ fotitteeni bon- 
tracts; five: prosecutions, and ten Billsia 

Parliament, ‘There was spent im'the last 

year £523 in counsels’ fees, |The solivité 

was not only employed by his: (Mri Cows 
per’s) department ‘for this sum. of! money, 
but ‘he likewise! acted on ;behalf, of: the 

Woods arid Forests in that portion: ofythe 

business which related to! forests. Ht 

considered it) |was! avery small sumpof 
money: for theamount; of ‘work: thrown 
upon the solicitor. so / s/f to aoroub 
Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he thoughtthe 
charge on account of} the solicitor! sane 
clerks to be extravagant. = 
Mr. WHITE pointed /out thatthe ge 
tion of the: hov:) Member for the Tower 
Hanilets Had) not- been‘ answeréd. That 
question twas, what »was theraggt 
amount: of’: thte expenditure, the! ‘supérvi- 
sion of which cost £30,000. :boaog 
Mr. COWPER replied, that, ,that, gould 
be ascertained. by referring, to, the items in 
the Estimates, stating ithe expenditure dor 
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Public Buildings, Parks, Palaces, Probate 
Courtsy (Widstihinater{Bridge~ approtiches, 
and various other matters. e 

Vote agreed to, ‘ad were also’) |! 

A Maki 783, 908, Forests, and dond 


seVenucs i 
"(3.) £19, 191, ‘Public Resmain 
= y £222,969; Poor Laws Adthinistea- 


HCW. (WELLITAMES'” observed,” yhht 
there were 12 Inspectors, at salaries of 
£700 each, and with. travelling expenses 
shiouating. to £8,172." He thought’ that 
the Poor Law Commission: could now! do 
very well without! these ‘Inspectdts,’ |and 
he stiggested! thatut would be right ‘ta re- 
duce the number by one-half, and alse: to 
eeineswilies! a “expenses by one- 
half ’ AL 

Mr. @. P, VILLIERS stated. that, ae- 
cording to the Treasury: Report -presented 
to the House, the Inspectors were requited 
to/furnish accounts of thdit proceedings 
every week, and’tlus security was taken 
for the proper employment of their time, 
and//against their: absenting, themselves 
from) duty ‘without ‘notice to their supe- 
riors.: Their duties ‘were of /a peculiar 
hature, requiring tact, discretion, anda 
certain amount of knowledge of the world. 
They ‘were constantly: applied to. upon dif- 
ferent points by the unions, and \they were 
essential to the proper, working of the Poor 
Taw system. An’ inquiry into \the whole 
matter, Sees would : ‘take place in the 
next Session. 

~MRs EDWIN. JAMES said, he: should 
mppiite that those officers: must have the 
wordly knowledge to which the right:hon. 
Gentleman ! referred, ‘for with £8,000: a 
year) for! travelling expenses | they might 
travel all over the ‘world ; but he dbjected 
t0' officers acquiring that, worldly .know- 
ledge. at: such ani ‘expense to the publiv. 
However, as the whole ‘subjectwas to- be 
inquired ‘into; itiwas: hardly worth while 
to préss:at the) present. moment for a re+ 
duction of the Vote. i 

| Mote: agri ed bose <li hi 

‘The: following Motes ‘were aie agree 


cots) 00,68 Sy diliok : q Avil Vv 
196.) $16, 140; Factaries, Mines; &e. 
sei(7.) £6,234, Queen’s! and): Lord: Tret- 
cageie3 Remeihbeances; &e. (Scotland). | 
11(8.)) Motion: pope and rea ~_ 
pose, 
Won ae! uth, not’ Lally 6,431, be’prant- 
ed to Her + Maieiy, x6 defray fa Gharge ot ed 
tids fori the: Officers and ‘Attendants of the House- 


{ Apeven 15, ')860! 
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old. of, jentenant of; ari oth 
site se shorted Aen sii nAine 481th 

¢ Mi! Ws WEELIAMS, complained of} the 
enormous expenses of the household of the 
Lord Lieutenant in Ireland. He thought 
Ireland ought to: be ‘mote ' proud’ of ‘the 
Government of ‘the’ Queen’ than of stich 
sham royalty, If it produced the slightest 
benefit, credit, or honour to, Ireland, he 
should not object, but it didnot, in his 
opinion, produce either. He did not see 
the! use ‘of many of the officers whose-sa- 
larids ‘were’ itielnded ‘in’ ‘the Vote.’ What 
was the use of a Master of the Horse? 
What were Two Gentlemen ‘at! Large?” 
He thought the present’ efficient’ Chief 
Secretary | for Ireland could ‘perform «all/the 
duties ‘xequired' in connection | with | ‘the 
office. He was surprised that hon. Gen- 
tlemen who-Trepresented Ireland did not 
feel themselves dishonoured by having any 
other Sovereign byt the Queen. 

Mr. VANCE said, he thought the hon. 
Member’s remarks would ‘have been far 
more ‘appropriateat | the. time ‘the proposal 
for the abolition of the Lord Lieutemancy 
was being discussed. The House had de- 
cided upon retaining the office, and there 
must be some expense to maintain its dig- 
nity: ‘The expenditure now was less than 
it: had been. 

Ma. EDWIN JAMES said, it: would be 
too bad, ‘as his hon. Friend (Mr. Williams) 
suggested, to cast: upon the Irish Secretary 
such duties as those of: the ‘‘State porter 
of Dublin Castle,” “‘sergeant of the riding- 
house,” and ‘two singing men,’’ more 
especiaily as by a Bill now before the 
House to sing a song in Jreland/was) de- 
elared, unidericertain circumstanees, to: be a 
misdemeanour; as being calculated to pror 
voke ill-will and: animosity, and was) put 
r..hable with six months’ imprisonment, 
Among the otheritems he noticed a ‘‘ Cork 
Herald,”’'who cost for salary £12 17s. 4d., 
and for clothing £18: 9s. 2d.; an Athlone 
Pursuivant, a:kettle-drummer, ‘and: three 
State trumpeters. What could be the rea- 
son for keeping up such miserable wretched 
nongense?: ‘What the ‘‘two Gentlemen at 
Large’ meant he could not tell. Perhaps 
tliéy were two large gentlemen. Perhaps 
thiéy .were’ merely gentlemen’ let out of 
custody. Sueh items required explanation, 
but. ‘the: maintenance: of this ridiculous 
semblance of Royalty was in every) way 
ADBUTE. oo 6 so bony 

4. Mx, LONGFIELD said, “the Gentlemen 
in Waiting” only cost £184 12s. 8d. This 
was a very small amount when they re- 


\ 
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membered how many hundreds sf thou- | Original Questioh pit; and agreed tosibnoy 


sunds' were spent, in’ satisfying ‘gentlemen 
“In: waiting” in this country. - He always 
observed. that, the desire, for economy, was 
strongest in the case of any brish-expendi- 


re. i 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he would 
propose ‘the, veduction.\of. the. Vote | by 
£1,574 6s. 2d., being the amount given 
for ‘fifteen! Queen’s ‘plates to’ be run for in 
Ireland. He did not think the: House 
ought to vote money for the —T 
of horse-racing. 


Motion made and Question proposed, 
~t/That the item of £1,574,68. 2d., for fifteen 
e n’s Plates.to; be xun, for i in Treland, be, omit- 

ted from the proposed Vote.” 


: Chars STACPOOLE supported the 
item, ‘believirig ‘that these plates tended 
greatly to improve the breed of horses. 

Mk. CARDWELL observed ‘that ~ as 
money was’ voted for Queen’s plates in 
Englind and Scotland it would be hardly 
fair 'to'strike out’ this‘item.’ 

“AMR? 'Atperman SIDNEY reiniiked: 
that_as gentlemen who bred horses did‘ sd 
for their’ own ‘profit’ Parliament could ‘not 
be called on! légitimatély to’ assist them. 

‘Motion, by leave} withdrawn. 

Mr. VINCENT SOULLY sail; ' that’ in 
England people’ put ‘their hands into the 
publi¢ till much ‘ore than in Treland, not 
that the Irish Had’ not ‘the’ will’ to’ dé the 
sdtie-they only wanted the power to do 
so. Many of the items referred 'to ‘wer'é 
certainly: supremely’ ridiculous,’ and ‘could 
only be justified ‘by’theit antiquity) "The 
“Cork Herald,” for exantiple, was not con; 
nected with: the eourity’ of’ that’ mame,’ and 
his duties ‘therefore’ inust: ‘consist in cork- 


drawing. He complained that the’ Trish |’ 


Secretary ‘was a mere’ automaton ih’ the 
hands of the compact family party if Dub- 
lin Castié,'and that the Irish’ Members had 
no’influence with’ him at’all: ‘Ft was’ ‘not 
to-be' expected, ‘however, that Irish Mem- 
bers should vote against the Vice-Royalty, 
they’ might’ as: well -be expected to’ ‘vote 
against the Galway contract. : The ae 
must be brought forward by the’ En) 
Members, but’ in’ taking ‘away ‘the Vice- 
ilty’ they must not fail to give'to Tre- 

land a sabstantial gud pro quo. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, the Committee 


would be glad’ to hear that’ the: Cork 


Herald,” and other kindred officials, weré 

already doomed, and Parkament ‘was only 

now: ‘called on to provide’ for ‘vested in- 

terests. ) 1° soqys 30 nq 
Mr, Longfield 





(9.)' Motion: ree 
posed,’ 

“ That a sum, not wiih £16,684: ‘be rants 
ed’to) Her Majesty, to pay the Silavios and OBx- 
penses of the Offices jof the Chief Seortary| to:the: 
Lord, Lieutenant of Ireland in Dublin and te 
don, to the 3lst day of March, 1861," 

Sirk WILLIAM JOLLIERE. called. af 
tention, to the, case, of the salary, of the 
Under Secretary, who, as a military, officer; 
was mulcted of his half-pay|whils /he:held 
office. This principle ran)through all,pub, 
lie, offices, and ; his right hon: ;Friend |the 
Member |for Huntingdon (General Peel) 
had his hali-pay stopped from, the moments 
he took office till he resigned. it, again, 


‘and Question pre: 


Mow tt it be 


.| He thought, that, was.@ most; shabby, ar, 


rangement, and he hoped the Gevernsyat 
would put anend to it, 

Mr. CARDWELL said; the Vote; was 
the same as last year. ‘The case of, half; 
pay officers, had better be considered ay to 
its, general) principle rather. than, in 
particular jcase of the Uuder Seoretary, ,:; 

Ma. W.. WILLIAMS called. attention 
to, the fact: that.350; tons jof coak) were ;used 
in. the, Chief Secretary’s: office, and, 300 
tons in the, Under Secretary’s. , This ex+ 
penditure he thought) was/mopt extiuva- 
gant, and he -proposed. to, reduce, these 
Votes to the extent of £600, which, would 
give each, of, the offices; about 60. bona * 
year each, 


Motion made, and ) Question,” 

“That the item of £425; for allowance for Fuel 
to the Chief Secretary to the Lord: Lieuteriaht of 
Ireland, be reduced by the amount of £8002 11 

Put, and néghtiveds 66 0/10 all 


Original Question again proposed, ai 


Whereupon Motion made, and Question, 
“That the item of 2,488 5s,, for the Salaries 
and Allowances, &c., to. the Under Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Trelatid, be Felluced! by the 
amoant of £300 ”’ 


_ But, and negatived. , 
Original Question put, and. agy. ea" fa... 


{+ 


“Motion made, and Question proposed, ” 


“Phat 'a sum, not exceeding’£5,004, be | 
ed to Her Majesty, to complete the'sum 
to defray thé Charge of the: Department ofthe 
Paymaster of Civil Services in Asians to, im Slat 
day of March, 1861.” 


nt- 


Mr. CARDWELL cujlaiant that’ the 
items. included’ the , maintenance, of /two 
public establishments in: the Phoenix Park, 
and that the arrangement, which had some 
time ago been effected, was considered’an 
economical one. Moreover; the wholelex- 
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penditure’ was, about: ta be revised next) 

r, Under these circumstances he doubt- 
ed if it were wise to go into the question, 
at.that, time. 

CoroxsL FRENCH. reminded the House | 
that’ the expense of the Chief Secretary's 
office tied’ bédh teduced from £5,500" to’ 
£4,000. He hoped the Committes would 
nt grudge Treland ‘taking this: money, as | 
they had ‘no other ‘means of ‘giving’ their | 
English Secretary a warm reception. | 
Mri VANCE required some information 

oting the office and the duties. 

CARDWELL said, the subject was | 
sind the consideration of the Treasury, | 
and he believed it was not intended to fill | 
up the vacaney which existed, but no fixed 
attarigement had yet been made. ! 

Covonttn FRENCH said, he. could not 
understand why the office ‘had ever been 
one except! for the purpose’ of | pa 





trovage. 

Mr. ROEBUCK obevevedy that it would 
quicken the movement of the Government 
in coming’ to a decision if the Cowmittee 
would resolve that there should be no'pay 
for the office: He did not care to trust 
ay Government with money at discretion ; 
for nionley voted was money gone. 

* Mu’ CARDWELL said, he had been in 
communication with the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer,’ whose. view tended towards 
the extinction of the office, a view in which 
he (Mr. Cardwell) was disposed to coneur; 
but it was a proper question for the Trea- 
sury to consider whether the necessary 
duties could be discharged without such 
an Office. 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY moved, that 
the Vote of £1,000 for this officer be. post- 
poned ‘for this year. 

Mn: LAING observed, that it would ‘not 
be'wise to postpone the Vote, as, though | 
the Government. meditated its abolition, it 
was connected with the larger question of 
the Audit Office in Ireland. 

Sm, GEORGE LEWIS said, the Vote 
could ‘not be'postported. ‘The only course 
was to reduce the Vote by this item alto- 
gether. He could promise, on the part of 
the. Chancellor, of the Exchequer, that, he 
would not appoint to the cffice: merely 








‘because the salary°was voted, but the Go- ; 


Vote. 


Whereupon Motion nhnde, and Question, | 

“That tho’ item! of £1,000; for: the Paymaster | 
of; Civil Services i in Ireland, be omitted from the 
Proposed Vote 

Put, and agreed to.) |/ 


vernment had | no oem to give = the | | 


e 
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(10,) -Reaoloenly 
« That a,sum nop exceeding £4,004, be. ae 
to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to, 


1826; 


| defray the Charge of the Department of thé’ Pay- 
| master of Civil Services in mage ‘to’ the’ ‘Ott 


day of March; 1861,’ 

The following Votes were Gun ajinads 
to WF .W oN 

(11) £2,021, Leniale Asylume (ire« 
land). 

(12.) £18,661, Board of Publie Works 
(Ireland). 

(13.):£33,118,| Andit Office.’ 

(14.) £17, (cj xl de lacleeviet ad 
Tithe Commission. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS wished ‘to know 
when this. Commission ‘was likely 'to 'tér- 
minate. “The Tithe Commission’ was’ pro 
mised to be abolished Iong ago} ‘and as for 
Inclosure. Commissioners, ‘their . services 
ought, to be paid by those who employott 
them, 

Sm GEORGE; LEWIS) said,, the’ Tithe 
Commission’ had been merged some time 
since in the: Inclosure Commission, ,which 
was very useful to the public in, obtaiming 
the inclosure of waste lands withoutex- 

ense. 

Mr: W. WILLIAMS said, he-could net 
see, why, three Commissioners. were.. ros 
quired, a resident Assistant Commissioner 
having been added since last year:; = 1/ 

Mr. LAING said; although an. Assistant 
Commissioner had been added, the office of 
Board, Clerk: had been abolished,’ it 4 

Vote agreed to, as were also the; follow 
ing Votes :— 

(15.). £12,790, Copyhold iosknene and 
Tithe Commission (Expenses mnie Tnelo- 
sure Drainage Acts), . - 

(16,) £36,400, General Hesieter Office, 

(17.)} £8,301, General, Register Office 
| (Dublin), 

(18,) £5,812, Registrar General of Births, 
&e.: (Scotland). 
(19.); £10,652, National: Debt Office. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH, said, he wish- 
ed for some explanation of the advantages 
of this Department. 

Mn. VANCE said, he wonton to, know 
what were the “ eontingeneies,” for which 
£600 wasiasked,..., 

Mr. RIDLEY abeerved: that i in- ‘another 
j part of the Estimates £1,000. was taken 
for rent of. offices for, the National, Debt 
Department..;; That was (an item jof, gost, 
and) therefore the Vote; now. before), the 
Committee did not really show, the, whole 
expense, of that office. 

Mr. LAING. said,,..a Gommitten ; would 


probably be appointed next year to inquir¢g 


as 
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into the! Miscellaneous: Expenditure; \and 
the point referred toby the ‘hon! Member 
would; !doubtiess, engage’ their ‘attention. 
In the meantime, ‘it had not been thought 
advisable to make any changé in the form 
of the Estimates. 

‘Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, ‘that hedid 
not perceive any impropriety im the ' pre- 
sentiarrangement of the Vote.! Why should 
rent paid:for one office be reckoned’ as) an 
item of expense, when other offices which 
paid mo rent were not debited ‘with that 
item ?\ 

» Mr. W: WILLIAMS ébeerved that there 
was reason’ to complain of ‘the’ present /ar- 
rangements, ‘for there was nota single 
public officer whose total ee was’ in- 
eluded in one Vote. / 

s Mr. AYRTON reberrod to items wena 
upon the Consolidated Fund which were 
not brought under the consideration of the 
Committee, and thought greater’ oppor- 
tunity should be afforded to Parliament for 
ascertaining the total costof each’ particular 
officer. J 

“Vote agreed to, a8 were also the follow- 
ing Votes :— 

(20.) £2,100, Public Works Loan Com- 
missioners. 

(21.) £920, West India Islands Relicf 
Commissioners. 

ss. .) £6,166, Commissioners in Lunacy. 

Rn, NORRIS drew attention to the item 
for travelliig expenses in Scotland, £1,500, 
whieh appeared to him to be an extremely 
large amount. 

‘Sir GEORGE ‘LEWIS ‘explained: that 
there’ were two ‘Commissioners and) two 
Deputy Commissioners in Scotland; and 
that|their most important duty consisted in 
visiting ‘different asy lums spread through- 
out the country. 

‘Coronet DUNNE observed that the al: 
lewance for travelling expenses in Ireland 
was only £480. 

oiMn. W. WILLIAMS referred to a Vote 

inthe Estimates which stated that £12,783 
for the salaries and the other expenses’ of 
the: Lunacy Commission in England was 
charged’ upon the Consolidated Fund, and 
observed that he thought that was ‘an in+ 
stance of the evil to which the/hon! Méem- 
ber ‘for Newcastle (Mr. Rhiler) had called 
attention! 

-Vote agreed to, as were also the follow- 
ing Votes :-— 

/( 23.) £923, Superintendent of County 
Roads’ (South Wales). © 

(24:) £1, 663; egg w gia 9 
Societies. «/ 


Mr, Laing 
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:|(25, ) £24,000, Seeret Servicesso honisp 

(26. ) £255}285; py oper Printing; 
and Binding: bontose eattivoding 

(27.)' £128,628 Postage (Publio:-Bers 
vices)! 9 STIL Lo soTwoR 

‘Sir GEORGE BOWYER: inquiredwhes 
ther ‘the money voted: went iminediately 
to the Post Office, or-whether it was paid 
to: the Various ‘departments to reimburse 
thenr for’ outlay: previously amade‘on| acs 
eount of postage?) He would take that ops 
portunity of asking when it was: intended 
to fill Up the office of: Postmaster-Genenilh 
and when the’ reportof :the Post/ Office 
Commuissibners would: be: laid before [Pars 
lament? About: a month ago"he lad asked 
similar questions,and the’ :nobley Lordjat 
the head of ithe Government said <itiwas 
intended ‘to fill’ up the office of \Postmaster 
General, but that the | Report of the Come 
missioners could not ‘be »presented »untit 
such appointment had been mile. ane 
event had occurred. 

Tu» CHAIRMAN tensinded the’ “head 
Baronet that the’ Vote before’ the Commits 
tee'was for postages, and’ not the ifilling-up 
of the vacant ‘office! of Postmaster-Generalo 

Sir GEORGE BOW YER’ said, ihe obe 
jected to ‘vote ‘the: money until he knew 
something | about 'ithe! Postiiaster-Generaly 
and he should divide the Committee unless 
he received a satisfactory ‘answer! : He did: 
not-wish to make insinuations nor to place) 
too much reliance upon public ‘rumour, but 
it was igenefally stated that the office’ ofi 
Postmaster-General was net 'to be filled-ap: 
until after the prorogation of Puarliathent; 
and that: the object of such delay was-+t0 
use 2 but’! expressive’ phrase+-t’ 
job’) it..'| That suspicion might: or might 
not be:true; but he thought the Committee! 
was entitled to ask for sonie/informatiow 
from the Government ab Lo their intentions, 
and thus afford hon. Members:an ‘opportu! 
nity of expressing theiv:opinion of the:fith’ 
ness of the person: appointed: to the office.’ 
Then, as to'the' Report of ‘the: (Commise! 
sioners, he had beeti told that: that Report: 
was satisfactory, that a tedress of griev#! 
ances was:recommended; and: that the dis 
astrous' position of’ the ‘Post:-Offiee« had 
beén | usefully ‘considered!’ ‘Hon. Gentle! 
men: ‘were not! probably aware that! fore 
some’ time’ the General | Post: Office shad» 
been alniost in’ a’ state of insurreetiéh ‘ond 
account of the grievances of the men, whdo 
were képt ‘at work:for fovrtedn! or sixteen 


| hours without intermiission;!and who.cones 


sequently were ‘unable from over-fatigue’/ 


{satisfactorily to discharge! the :duitiessxel 
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quired of them; to!the,injury ofthe public | | 
grvice:| Dhexobject ofv the: Rost. Office 
authorities seemed to be to.regatd the 
tratismission of, correspondence folely‘as a 
source of revenue, and, therefore, to ine 
erase othe profits /devivable| from » that 


siureé, they diminished the amount of | | 


working force dnd/ reduced the salaries of 
thosé whom they:,employed..:;, Nothing 
eouldv remedy sucha state of things but 
the appointment of aireally efficient Post- 
inaster General, and, in: his opinion, the 
office:should: be a permanent one. When.a 
new Administration’ was: formed. i¢ was 
usdal to appdint some person of, high rank 
to this office whom! the Prime Minister did 


not! know what to do:with.):-The conse- | diatel 


was the prevalence of those ‘evils 
to'which lie had referred. , He would next 
Session ‘move’ the appointment of a Com- 
inittee ‘to inquire into the whole subject of 
the ‘Post Office ; but |ini the meantime. it 
was of importance that Parliament: should 
have before it the Report’ of the Commis- 
sioners, ) If’ that: Report/ were not laid be- 
fovethe House at an early day hé would 
certainly-make its production the subject 
ofa distinet Motion// He. wished to know 
whether ‘it: was the intention of the Go- 
vernment to fill up the office of Postmaster 
General; and; if.'so, when; and also when 
it-was ‘intended to lay the. Report of the. 
Commissioners on the: table ofthe House ?: 
iMz. ROEBUCK said, it had been stated 
in “ariother place”’ that the office of Post+ 
master General was filled by the Duke of 
Argyll, ‘who ‘also held the office of Lord 
Privy Seal,| but that he would not: bold 
the two offices long. » He wished to know 
whether it: was the office of | Postmaster 
General::that. was! to be filled up, or that 
of Lord Privy Seal >. 
Sur GEORGE LEWIS: said, ‘the: noble 


Tord at the head lof the Got drnthent, as ‘he: 
understoad from him: after the debate that: 


took’ place yesterday morning, intended to 
lose:no time:in filling up! the'office of Post- 
master General. | 


consideration of the Duke of Argyll, who, 
Wasi now’ discharging: temporarily the du- 
ties of the Past Office,’ and he hoped: ta:be 
able to.lay that’ Report, with. the decision 
ofthe Government upon it, on the: table. of 
both Houses of Parliament: before the end 
ofthe Session.) {. 

Coroxet) DUNNE aimiplnined ‘that no 
account of the Post Office ineceipts and ex- 
penditure for Ireland! was: incladed i in, 9 

ildid of the:table) 6) Yili tyotei 


| Areusm 1) :1860)} 


| The Report,of the Com-- 
mission on the Post Office was under the 
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Mr. HENNESSY observed, that cer- 
tein: Returns . connected) with: the rish 
Post Offices whieh were laid: on ‘the table 
intaialf, had! not been printed.:; ya ony oh 

uMx, LAING: ptomised to: make i ne 
on the subject. 1 ost to 
Sir GEORGE BOWYER aid; he wish- 
eda more. specific:answer ste one of his 
questions: // The Secretary: for the: ‘Home 
Department said the Duke of Argyll hoped 
to be able'to lay the Commissioners’ Res 
port dn the table before Parhament \was 
prorogued. What did he mean by “‘hoped#/? 
The Report, had! been ini the! hands off the 
Government for a month, and why should 
it ,not we laid, before:! whic megane “Sap angaee 
yi: {z 9 rth 
Sir GEORGE LEWIS'protested gaint 
the irregularity ofthis discuésion om a 
mere formal Vote!for a department iof the 
Post: Office. The answer he had.given ‘he 
would repeats. The: Duke of Argyll shad 
the Report under, his ‘consideration, ' and 
he hoped to be able to! lay it! on the table, 
together with the decision of the Goverti+ 
ment upon it-+—that decision not having 
been finally a Serena the end of the 
Session... - 

Vote agreed to; as also was sai eet 

»(28:) £24)245, Law Charges) | 

(29.) £100,000, Prosecutions at Assizes 
and Quarter Sessions; ) + 

Mz. CHILDERS, asked the: Home iBe- 
cretary whether -he' had; come:to' any con- 
clusion as, to the removal of the assizés ite 
the West Riding of Yorkshire}? 

) Birr GEORGE-LEWIS aid, it did; not 
appear that there was any general desire: 
onthe, part ef the West Riding that.any! 
change should be made ;, nor did it appear 
that it would be attended with any signal 
advantage. Under these circumstances, he 
had not come to any decision differing from 
the recommendation of: the last Commis-. 
sion which investigated the subject. i. -» 

Mar. CHILDERS /gaid, | he was/glad/to 
heer that statement of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman...He (Mr. Childers) --believed the 
majority of the people of the West Riding 
were strongly.in favour of the maintenance, 
of holding the assizes as at present...) 19° > 

‘Mx EDWIN JAMES culled the atten-: 
tion of the Committee! ‘to the, staté of ithe 
Courts of Justice at Guildford. The eons 
dition of those courts was a positive: dis- 
grace to the administration of justice.. One 
of them he could handly calla court's: it 
was a mere passage, at-dne/end of which! 
sat! the: Judge ;. it: was, open: to, the street, 
and from the noise it was next to impossi- 


‘ 
work Ah 
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ble to-hear either the Judge, the witnosses; 
or ithe counsel. |The) unfortunate scene 
that occurred im that court the other day, 
and on whicl: he wonld express! no opinion 
whatever, was closely connected'with the 
condition of the building. The) other 
court in which the Chief. Justice sat he 
hardly ‘knew how ‘to: describe. | It was 
utterly unfit for a court of justice, and 
was exposed to constant draughts of air 
from all sides: -He'must say he ¢ould not 
help being surprised at the excellent. health 
of the hon. Member for West Surrey (Mr. 
Briscoe), considering that he was doomed 
to sit as a magistrate in one of these 
courts. He really hoped tthe matter would 
receive the serious attention of the Govern- 
ment, as it was one intimately connected 
with the right administration of justice. 

Mr. Anperman SALOMONS said, he 
presumed it was in the power of the Crown 
to decide in what town the assizes should 
be held. Now it so happened that there 
were good courts in Kingston and. in Croy- 
don, and he thought the Surrey assizes 
might with advantage be removed from 
Guildford to one of those towns until 
proper accommodation was afforded in the 
former place. 

Six GEORGE LEWIS said, the duty of 
providing proper buildings for the adminis- 
tration of justice during the assizes be- 
longed to the county magistrates who ad- 
ministered the county rate, and no power 
resided in the Crown for that purpose.. He 
did not remember to have’ received: any 
memorial with respeet to. the courts at 
Guildford, but if a memorial were presented 
to him he would take care that. it received 
dueiattention., All ‘he could do, however, 
would be to represent the state of matters 
to the county magistrates, With reference 
to what had recently taken place at/Guild- 
ford he would say that, however much he 
might lament any collision between the 
Sheriff of the county and the Judges hold- 
ing the assizes, yet, so far as his informa- 
tion extended, he had no, reason to doubt 
that Her Majesty’s Judges had exercised a 
proper discretion in the matter. / 

Cotoxet FRENCH said, he hoped the 
Committee would receive some information 
as to the power of the| Judges, as) it ap+ 
peared to him that the blame was not. al- 
together to be imputed. to the High Sheriff. 
Was there ever, before the recent scene at 
Guildford, such an; oecurrence in a court 
of justice as a Judge committing an assault 
on a High Sheriff? It, appeared,' too, that 
one of the Judges at Guildford had ordered 
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ai partion df! the ‘eourtto be cleéreadl .*Dhe 
High Sheriff ‘declared he had no power: toi 
cto's0, and he believed no lawyer would gor 
the length of saying that’he had:)iHe 
thought.some mtimation should be giveq) 
to the Judges: to conduct: themselves ve 
more propriety. 

Srr GEORGE LEWIS saneavet that it 
was exceedingly inconveniént ona mers 
Vote in Supply to ‘enter into a; debate dn 
the events which had ‘recently taken »plane; 
at Guildford. He had expressed an “opinion; 
on the subject solely in- consequence ‘of 
what had fallen from the hon: and leartied| 
Member for Marylebone; and if ‘any honi) 


‘Gentleman in the House thought iti dei 


sirable to make a specific Motion on the 
subject he would be prepared to supporti 
with facts and ‘reasons |the: opinion he’ had 
given. q 

Mr. EDWIN JAMES remarked that he 
had cautiously abstained from giving ail 
opinion with reference to the receitt occur- 
rences at Guildford,and had'métely/alluded 
to thé subject as being intimately connected 
with the unsatisfactory state of ‘the courts 
there. As reference had' béen made to the 
Judges, he wished ‘to state-that the Lord 
Chief Justice was not sitting in the court 
in which the occurrences referred ‘to de- 
curred, and he only interposed: wheti‘re- 
ference was made to him. No’ one: who 
knew the Lord Chief Justice would fora 
moment suppose that: he could be' wanting 
in courtesy to any person, whether official 
or otherwise, who might ‘approach “him. 
His belief was that in a proper ‘court’ such 
a scene as had lately taken place ge 
never have occurred. ' 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH expressed tie 

belief that the High Sheriffs ought 'to’be 
relieved from the: expenses and the'in- 
convenience to which they were still oul 
jected. « 
An. SPOONER temaSkod ttiatwitnelae 
in criminal prosecutions ought. to: receivé 
more liberal’ allowances than: those ‘which 
were ‘at present ‘granted to‘ them: | “The 
existing: arrangement ‘upon’ that’ subject 
seriously interfered with the amma 
tion of justice. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said} ‘that i 
attention had ‘been’ a good deal ealléd' to 
that matter, but he had not been’ableto 
devise any general’ revision of the Lge to 
witnesses. a 

Mr: BRADY said, he thought» that the 
real remedy in that casé was to plave pros 
secutions ‘under the er ge cor re 
lic prosecutor. |/ jar sq 
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9 Mx. HENLEY observed that'!he wished 


to'say'a word on the subject, | because: iti 


was! at present. in a most unsatisfactory 


condition.' The: Judge,or Chairman of: 


Quarter Sessions made an order for payment 
of expenses, and the treasurer of the county 
had to pay them, when there’ was no cer- 

inty' as» to ~what' portion! would: be  re- 
imbursed, the ‘Treasury reserving to them- 
selves'the power of cutting down the ex- 
penses in’ a most arbitrary manner: All 
parties were placed in ‘a most difficult posi- 
fior;and the result was the impeding of 
justice. They would find by-and-bye that 
the counties would not) pay the money if 
it was not to be allowed afterwards. 

Vote agreed to ; as were also the follow- 
ing Votes:— 

)(80.) £223,475, Police in Counties and 
Boroughs, &c. 

(31.) £1,220, Crown . Office, | Queen’s 
Bench. 

(32.) £7,675, Admiralty Court (Dublin). 

Mz. W. WLLLIAMS complained of the 
high charge for the salaries of officers in 
the Admiralty Court. 

Sim GEORGE LEWIS said, that there 
was o set-off of £6,000 received from the 
Admiralty Court in the shape of stamps. 

Vote agreed to. 

(33.)' £5,976, Insolvent Debtors’ Court. 

Mr. VANCE asked if, supposing any 
vacancies occurred in the Bankruptcy or 
Tnsolvent Commissioners, the offices would 
be filled: up? 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS replied, that if 
they were it would be on the understand-+ 
ing that. the appointment would be tempo- 
rary, and that compensation would not be 
allowed. 

Vote agreed ‘to. 

(34.) £26,280, Court of Probate’ and 

vorce; 

Mr. AYRTON said, the reform of the 
ecclesiastical! courts had been rather costly 
te the country, There was for this court, 
including, compensations, a total charge 
of |£188,000;° and, deducting from this 
£62;000 ‘received from fees, there was a 
deficiency against the court of £126,000 
ayear. When the Act passed the clear 
understanding was+~and ‘it was so pro- 
vided ‘for in the Act—that those receiving 
compénsation should ‘be appointed to new 
offices : as‘ they occurred. Now, a great 
many district registrars had been appoint- 
ed; some: of them with émoluments/ of 
£2,000, and £2,600 a year, and. persons 
Tecelving compensation ought to have been 
put into these places. Many of those 
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gentlemen were persons of good: business’ 
habits, and well able to discharge any du- 
ties that’ might be required of them, but: 
instead of them, ‘except in a few instances, 
persons who had been ‘in the army or who 
had not been brought up to’ any habits of 
business were put into the new or vacant 
offices:' They were bound to employ those! 
men who were receiving large’ sums in the 
way of compensation, but the connections 
of the Ministry and others were in» most 
eases preferred before them. He com- 
plained of this as ‘a: breach of’ the statute, 
and of the full understanding come to when 
the Divorce Court was established. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS suid, he was not 
ashamed of having taken part in’ the re- 
form of the ecclesiastical courts. A great 
public benefit was thus conferred upon the 
country; ‘bat it was, nevertheléss, ‘true 
that the advantage was produced at a heavy 
price. Large compensation was given, but 
it was done deliberately by the House. 
The amount originally: proposed by the 
Government was considerably augmented, 
and a very large proportion of the whole, 
namely, compensation to the proctors, was 
absolutely forced on the Government by 
the pressure of the House. He ‘had no 
knowledge of the appointment of the dis- 
trict registrars to which the: hon. Gentle+ 
man referred, as they were not appointed 
by the Government, but by the Judge of 
the court. Therefore no blame attached to 
Government for these appointments. This 
was the tirst time he had heard that the 
Government were bound to employ per- 
sons receiving compensation in new offices, 
and he was' not aware that there was any 
clause in the Act which required ' those 
persons to surrender their compensation in 
the event of their being appointed to offices 
under'the Crown. | It/was unusual, at’ all 
events, for persons in the position of proc- 
tors to surrender their superannuation al- 
lowances ‘on appointment to offices of an- 
other kind, nor did he think that many-of 
these persons were suited to general em- 
ployment under the Crown. 

Mr. AYRTON said, that the right hon. 
Gentleman (Sir James Graham), foreseeing 
the necessity for reforms in the Court of 
Probate, obtained an Act ‘to be passed 
twenty years ago, declaring that all per- 
sons appointed subsequently to the passing 
of that Act should hold their oftiees sub- 
jeet’ to any change that might be made, 
and should-not be entitled to any compen- 
sation. ‘Che Government of the day,' how- 
ever, rescinded that Act, and granted com- 
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pensation, and, having ‘been: puilty of that 
gross extravagance, it: was not’ possible to 
resist the claims of other persons. : ‘The 
Government were, therefores igrdéatly/ to 
blame for» having ‘drawn | the ' House : ito 
this extravagance. ! The Probate: Aet: in 
the: following clause expressly) stipulated 
that persons receiving compensation should 
be liable: to fill offices, &e:::— : 

“ That every person to whom any ‘compensation 
shall be granted under this Act shall at/all times, 
when called upon, be liable to fill any public, office 
or situation. in, England under, _the Crown for 
which his previous services in an office abolished 
by this het may rerder-him rine Aye 
[Sir Gzongr Lewis; That clause does not 
apply, to, proctors. ] He, held that a proctor 
was. an_officer of the court, and came. as 
such within the proyision of the Act. The 
clause went,on to say—_ _ 

_“ And that if he shall decline when. called upon 

so to do to take upon himself such office or situa- 
tion, and execute the duties thereof satisfactorily, 
being i in’ a'¢ompetent state of health, he shall for- 
feit his right to any compensation or allowandées 
which; may, have been ‘granted to) him in respect 
of such previous services.’ 
Ht.was the duty! of the Government when 
offices: in the ‘court: were vacant; - to: exert 
themselves to get those persons appointed, 
so that the burden of compensation — 
be diminished. 

Mr. MELLOR said, he distinctly  re- 
membered that these compensations were 
forced upon the Government. ‘the great- 
est efforts: were made by the. parties to !6b- 
tain compensation, and it was hopeless for 
the Government to expect to ‘pass the Bill 
unless: they had consented to the insertion 


of these clausés. | He:held that:the House; 


had gone to riot in ‘granting extravagant 
compensations under Bills of law reform. 
One of the most monstrous things he ever 
knew. was the compensation granted to 
clerks of the peace upon some change be- 
ing made in the: administration .of justice. 
Other demands followed, because the par- 
ties: could: show they had a better claim: 
than the clerks of the. peace. The House 
really bought: legal reformat price that 
made. it, scarcely worth having, in| conse- 
quence of the scale on which compensation: 
was. granted, 

‘Mr. /MALINS said, he muist douy that 
the: compensation : clauses were. forced on 
the: House... It: was'simply an act of jus- 
tice, andif the Bill were before them again, 
he would, endeavour to obtain .compensa- 
tion for the proctors,| The Government 
themselves introduced clauses to'that effect 
in the previous Bills, ‘and he was atia loss 
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to know why theytwere;ormitéed in sthé 
Bill that was Jastintrodteced.. Those clauses 
were /passed without ai division; iw 
showed that it was/the {general dpinion! 
the House that the- prodtorsi ought to! be 
compensated. He denied that’ ithe, com. 
pensation was exorbitant, none of the proc- 
tors having more than half: the amount of 
his! income for the average of ithe prece 
six|years, , At the same ‘time he: belie 
that the Bill did not work:.at all wellpor 
even cheaper than the old courts; and:the 
money it) had.costi was entirely:thrown 
away; for he had. never heard, any: one 
either in the profession or. eut, of. it, :state 
that it had/been productive of more benefit 
than eould have been produced: by, — 
ing the Ecclesiastical Courts, «:/ 

Mr, BRADY said, he'thdught the adm 
pensation of ‘proctors was-unjustifiablesals 
together; because it was! a professional and 
not’ an official occupation, The passing af 
the Bill as.it stdod: proved only that ‘the 
House was overruled) by lawyers. {i 

Mr. MALINS said, that sit would, have 


:| been much’ better if the hon. Member {had 


divided the! House at the time.: 

Mr. EDWIN JAMES said; he thought 
that an enormous, and flogitious sum had) 
been awarded for compensation under the 
Act:: Out of the vast sums awarded \for 
compensation a large and elegant status 
ought to have been erected to the hon. and 
learned. Member for Wallingford by .the 
parties to whom the compensation, was 
awarded: : He. begged, to. :assure( the ‘hon. 
Member (Mr. Brady), that lawyers were as! 
sincere legal reformers as any hon: Gen» 
tleman in that House - who | tepyesenifed 
physic or anything else. ‘He: could not 
understand how compensation ¢lauses could, 
be! forced .upon any, Government; and, 
therefore, the Government) must take-ité 
share of the responsibility of having con! 
ceded these claims; No doubt: a: great! 
deal of external pressure was. brought: i) 
bear upon: hon.,Members and upon the Goi 
vernment. He: was not then: Member of 
the House, but he remembered seeing his, 
hon. and Jearned,Friend surrounded in: the 
lobby by proctors, doctors' oflaw,: and, ret 
gistrars, like a sugar cask in; sutamer with 
the flies round it. The Probate,Court, had: 
got|into the hands of the: Haxcoutts;: ithe 
Jenners, and the: Fusts, and there were ime 
deed so. many. advocates of the same family 
that..a,jeu; de niet was\current-—% Bust 
come Fust served.’’.; He felt aortas that 
if a; suggestion. was made to. theid 
Judge who presided in the Courtof Revs 
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bate he would appoint to'vacant offiees in 
the court’ those:whio werd “receiving | com: 

ion; whereby the ‘amount now pay 
Oe might ‘bereduesd: / 

Mr. HADFIELD : said, thiat the vesult 
of: the Bill had been to saddle ‘the persons 
administering to wills; @&c:,- with heavy 
foes; ‘because | the ‘compensation ‘was not 

id) cout) of ithe Consolidated! Fund; : but 
out of thefees of \suitors:! Tt was under- 
stood’ at the time of’ the passing of the Bill 
that ‘the fees of registrars would be’ ascer- 
tained and their salaries revized)' There 
was’ scarcely one of ‘those offices of which 
the'salariés onght not to be reduced: » The 
silary of the | Registrar of ‘Wakefield, ‘for 
instance, amounted) to) nearly £4,000 a 
year, or about’ as) much’ as that of’ the 
Jadge of the Probate Court.'' In the case 
ofthe late Registrar of Chester the 'com+ 
Sooter was go large,’ £3,300, that’ the 

wrote tothe Bishop of Chester, 
stating that \it was actually more than he 
should have ‘voted | to’ himself;: and: he 
therefore; felt |: bound to” devote .dhe- 
third ‘of ‘it; '/£1,100, to the’ relief of ‘the 
spiritual wants of the diocese. He thought 
that many ‘of those |! gentlemen ‘who: Had 
been pensioned might render efficient ser- 
vice to the public in other positions. He 
wished to’know whether the sums now 
charged’ for probates and administrations 
were. to’ be continued, or whether ‘they 
were to be ‘reduced. Seeing that  pro- 
bate administrations yielded: more - than 
£3,000,000'annually, he: thought the pub- 
lie hadva right to _— agaiust/ excessive 
compeusation. : 

Mr: MALINS: said, he ‘believed there 
was a) general understanding that -the 
offices of Registrars, sub-registrars, &c., in 
the Court of Probate were to be'filled by 
those whose offices were abolished.’ He 
had no: connection ‘with ‘the gentlemen ‘al- 
loded to by the hon. and learned Member 
(Mr. E. James), except as a Member of 
Parliament: He had no’ personal know- 
ledge ‘of: them; and had’ nd! visiting ‘ac- 
quaintance with any proctor compensated 
ornot ‘compensated, He believed : that 
the great. bulk of them would: be glad’ to 
oxchange' their oo peace for more: ac- 


tive! emp! 


Mr: HEWNES ESSY said; there was a Bill 
before Parlianient providing for the main- 
tenanee of ‘an officer styled Her Majesty’s 

¥, whose office would be to fee:coun- 
soly—ho wished +o! know whether » the 
salary of ued officer * “was * be nivel 
from feeg®io) of) as hols 
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': Sra GEORGE LEWIS ‘saidy he would 
ansviée- that! question when the: - eame 
under discussion. | 

Mz: LAING stated, ‘that it was intend? 
ed to place! the district registrars upon 1sa- 
laries, and» to: ¢ollect the fees”: ‘The ap- 
pointment of the registrars, district regis- 
trars;' and! other :ofticersof the court was 
by the Act vested im the maige of ‘the 
Probate, Court... 

Mr. AYRTON remarked, that: if ‘the 
Judge did: not appoint ‘persons ‘now re? 
ceiving compensation when vacancies, oc- 

curred the Act ought to be amended. 

Vote agreed to. 

(35.) £145,275, County Courts. 

Mr. EDWIN JAMES wished ‘to waaw 
how ‘the item of £50,000 ‘for’ rents ‘of 
cdurt-hotises and offices drose. “There was 
also a further item of £42,000, for build- 
ing and’ repairing court- hoitses, which 
made a total of £92,000 for the. build- 
ings in which the County Court Judges 


ite LAING said, ‘that whenever: the 
town or county hall was fit for the purpdsée 
the County Court was held there, and that 
the ‘Treasury kept a: very tight hand on 
the ‘expenditure incurred in yeoviding ac- 
commodation for these! courts. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he wished to iknow 
who were the official personages’ who were 
responsible: for the building works being 
properly executed. 

Mr: W. WILLIAMS said, hewas anxious 
to be informed what was the whole amount 
of the cost of these courts ‘paid out of the 
public money, and also what was the amount 
paid through them into 'the Exchequer.’ | 

Mx. CLIVE ‘said, that since the  fees)in 
the County Court had, as he thought, been 
unwisely reduced, they had proved ‘insuf- 
ficient to provide the requisite courts, “and 
the eountry had ‘to; pay the difference. 
Even where: town halls had been found 
applicable forthe purposes of thes + courts,’ 
many changes for! better acco: modation 
were found necessary. These questions 
were brought under the super\ sion of the 
Home Department, which acted upon 'the 
recommendations of their surveyors. 

Mr. AYRTON observed that, °after: 
ing’ credit ‘for all the’ fees, the’ ity 
Courts’ cds: the’ country: ‘no: less than 
£287;500.. A most objectionable practice 
hadsprang from’ the’ system.’ Hawkers 
went about the country ‘enticing the 
poorer ' classes: 'to buy goods »on ‘credit; 
and ‘then by means of the County Courts 
got! their debts | collected almost ‘at: the 
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public expense, “the unfortunate debtors 
being subjected, when they could not pay, 
to'an imprisonment which ‘partook of a 
penal character. He hoped 'the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary to the Treasury 
would consider the subject with the view 
of seeing whether a practice so hurtful to 
the working ‘classes ‘could not be checked 
by limiting the facilities for the recovery 
of debts which these Courts offered ‘to 
hawkers. 

Coronet FRENCH said, the system 
required ‘a careful reconsideration of the 
Government. The Assistant Barristers’ 
Courts in Ireland had worked very well, 
but the annual outlay upon them was only 
£20,000 a year, while the barristers had 
to deal with questions involving not only 
common’ Jaw and equity, but also bank- 
ruptey. .He did not see why it was re- 
quisite to incur such a large expenditure 
for ‘treasurers, nor could he see the neces- 
sity for such an office. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, what he want- 
ed to know was the total cost of the courts, 
and ‘the amount returned in the shape of 
fees, 

Mr. LAING observed that the whole 
expense incurred for the County-court 
system amounted to £418,000, of which 
£218,000 came back in fees. 

Vote agreed to; as was also 

(86.) £15,437, Police Courts. 

(37.) £106,860, Metropolitan Police. 

Srr GEORGE BOW YER said, he wish- 
ed to draw attention to the fact that; while 
by the statute the salary of the Chief Com- 
missioner of Police was fixed at a max- 
mum of £1,500, that officer received over 
and above that sum £300 a year for house- 
rent, ‘and £68 for a horse. He also wished 
to observe that he had received informa- 
tion of a great many abuses which pre- 
vailed in the Metropolitan Police force, 
and, unless some Metropolitan Member 
next Session took up the subject, and 
moved for a Committee of Inquiry, he 
would certainly do so. The returns which 
had been furnished at his request in re- 
gard to several complaints that had reach- 
ed his ears were, he ‘believed, defective 
and inaccurate. One of the chief com- 
plaints which had been made to him was 
that persons were promoted to be inspec- 
tors and superintendents, without under- 
going any examination whatever, who were 
unfit for such situations. -No doubt, there 
were among these officers many men of 
greate ity’; and, as a body, the force 
stood high in point of respectability and 

Mr, Ayrton 
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efficiency: But ‘he: believed! that ineq 
were frequently-appointed, through’ me 
favouritism; to high offices ‘who were! gt 
qualified to hold them: “He thought that 
no one should be appointed to. an offiee of 
such responsibility as inspector or stiperini 
tendent without undergoing @ thorough’ex: 
amination. The reeent’ investigation with 
regard to the Road murder afforded ‘strik. 
ing proof of the unfitness of some’ of ‘the 
present officers: An’ inspector’ named 
Whicher was sent down to inquire itt, 
the matter. Upon the slightest possible 
grounds, merely because one’ of’ her ‘night 
gowns happened to be missing, that’ officét 
arrested a young lady who lived in the 
house where the murder’ was ¢ommit 
and assured the magistrates that he wo 
be prepared in a few days to produce ‘evi: 
dence which would bring home the murdér 
to her. ! 
Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, he would 
put it to the Committeu whether’ they 
thought it desirable that on'a Vote of this 
nature remarks should be made’ on ‘thé 
conduct, in a case of a very delicate kind 
under investigation, of ‘an officer ‘of’ the 
London police who was sent down’ at the 
request of the local authorities: It was 
equally difficult for him to ‘remain silent, 
when such remarks were made; ‘and to 
give a full explanation of the ciréom 
stances.’ He had, of course,’ been apprized 
of all the facts relating to the’ case, but 
did not think he should be justified’ it 
disclosing them to the Committee. He 
would only put it to the ‘hon. Barone 
whether he thought it consistent with the 
ordinary course pursued in the House't 
follow up the line of remark’ he hai 
adopted. (om 
Sin GEORGE BOWYER said; he ‘had 
no intention of making any specific state 
ment as to this particular case. He be 
lieved the constitutional. coursé was that 
the statement of grievances of this kind 
should be made on voting Supplies.» He 
thought he had a right to refer to what 
took place at a public investigation as 8 
proof of the incapacity of some of the 
officers of police. He held ‘that the in 
spector in question had acted ina most 
objectionable manner. After all his boast- 
ing of the evidence he could’ produce,’ the 
young lady was discharged by'the magis- 
trates, and he believed there was’ not ‘the 
slightest: doubt that she ‘was ‘innocent of 
the ‘charge. He would not: go into’ the 
matter further. He referred ‘to the case 
merely as an illustration ‘of the import 
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ness to. situations whieh, gave them: power 
over, the liberty.and even over the lives 
of their fellow+subjects.; 


», Lorp FERMOY said, if he had come to 


the.same conclusion as, the hon. Baronet 
as,to the mode.in which, men were selected 
for, promotion. in the Metropolitan Police, 
he,would,be.ready to bring the matter be- 
fore,Parliament next Session, He did not 
think, that: an examination, system, would 
lead to.,any improyement,. A man might 
be;.very skilful. in| checking crime, and 
catching thieves, and yet but a poor hand 
at, writing a,letter.,. The choice of men 
for, promotion, myst be left to those who 
were at, the head, of the, force, and, who 
had, the best; means, of coming to a proper 
decision... .1f. it. could be shown that men 
were, passed over because they belonged 
to a particular nation or a particular re- 
ligion, then there would \be ja) yery, good 
ease for inquiry. |; He,had received com- 
manications on, the subject as well as. his 
hon. Friend, but; had, not been, convinced 
that men were neglected either because 
they were Jrishmen or Roman Catholics. 
He saw.no reason for withholding his ,con- 
fidence in the, gentleman who now com- 


manded the Metropolitan Police, 
as he could see, it was well managed... He 
thought the privates in that force, as well 
as. in the Irish constabulary, were very 


badly paid, In both cases they were a 
very excellent body of men; but. prices 
had risen since) the rate of their salaries 
was fixed, and therefore they were now 
underpaid, That was a point the Govern- 
ment, should look; to, as, they, ought to be 
placed; above, those temptations, to which 
they were necessarily subject. 

jp Ata; AtpErmany SALOMONS: said, he 
could bear testimony, from \his knowledge 
of the Metropolitan Police, to the respee- 
tavility, efficiency, and courage of the force 
in the discharge, of their very difficult and 
dangerous functions. They were certainly 
somewhat, underpaid. No one! could, be 
better fitted for. his office than the present 
First Commissioner, who, upon all ocea- 
sions discharged /his duties with energy, 
discretion, and, success. 

Size GEORGE BO WYER explained that 
he did not make a general attack on the 
police, On the contrary, he owned they 
Were a, very; efficient and respectable body 
of men, He thought, there were abuses 
in;the system, and. ‘the, insufficiency of the 
pay was one, of these’ As a whole, also, 
the force waa badly officared,.. yo. 
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Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, that, those 
who remembered the very strong ‘prejudice 
which prevailed against, the Metropolitan 
Police when first: established, ;in 1829, and 
who were aware of the feeling which now 
existed, not merely among the higher ranks 
of society, but generally, among all classes 
in the! Metropolis, must admit.that, on the 
whole, the|force had discharged. its duty 
with remarkable success. He maintained 
that Commissioners, officers, and privates 
were a remarkably efficient and respectable 
body of amen... Whereas on the Continent 
the name of; the police was justly odious 
in. the ,eyes. of the people, everybody, in 
the Metropolis—-and he believed it was the 
same in regard to the county, police—looked 
to the policeman for protection, assistance, 
and even advice on,,occasion. Of. course, 
nothing in this world was perfect, and the 
police formed. mo exception to the rule, 
But it was, not good service.to render to 
the public to seek to throw general dis- 
credit on the Metropolitan Police, which 
was the effect, if not the object—[Sir 
Georce Bowyer: Not the object. |—of the 
hon. Baronet’s remarks. One of the abuses 
of the foree, the hon. Baronet said; was their 
insuflicient pay.. He would not say that they 
were underpaid, but he would certainly say 
that they were not overpaid, , It was quite 
a new idea, however, that it, was an abuse 
in a body of men that they were underpaid, 
and it was one which the police themselves 
would, no, doubt, be very glad to see re- 
moved. As far as his own knowledge and 
experience went, the assertion of the hon. 
Baronet that, the officers of the force were 
generally, unfit, for their situations was 
wholly unfounded. The officers. of the 
Metropolitan Police were a body of remark- 
ably efficient, prudent, and well-conducted 
persons, <As to the suggested examination 
of the constables by the Civil Service Com- 
missiouers in order to test their l:terary 
capacity, while he thought the objections 
which had been made by some hon. Mem- 
bers to the system of examination exag- 
gerated, on the other hand it appeared to 
him to be earrying the euthusiasm in fa- 
vour of that system to a most extravagant 
extent to propose that the officers of police 
should be subjected to it. He did not be- 
lieve that it would lead to better appoint- 
ments than were made at present. He 
would not go into the details of the Road 
case, to which reference had been made. 
He. asserted, however, in, the. most conti- 
deat way, that no grounds existed for im- 
puting any, misconduct to the inspector 
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who went down on that occasion. There 
were circumstances with regard, to the 
young lady whom he brought before the 
magistrates which, in a case of peculiar 
mystery and horror, justified him in ask- 
ing the magistrates to pronounce upon the 
question, He took it upon himself to say, 
from a, knowledge of the facts, of the case, 
that the officer was. justified in the course 
he adopted... He trusted with that, expla- 
nation the Committee would agree to the 
Vote. 

- Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, that if the 
hon. Baronet wished to, have an inquiry 


into) the conduct of the Metropolitan, Police | land 


he would have to undertake the duty him- 
self, as he was certain no Metropolitan 
Member would brivg forward such a Mo- 
tion. They were a most respectable and 
efficient body of men. The public were 
satisfied. with them. They were them- 
selves content with the wages. they re- 
ceived, and he believed they were as well 
paid as any class of the community in the 
same condition of life. 

Lorp FERMOY said, the men in the 
City of London police had 2s, a week more 
wages than the men in the Metropolitan 
Police., The result both in the Metropolis 


and in Ireland of not paying the police 
well. was that the best Members of the 
force left it and obtained situations else- 


where. 

Mr. Anpermay SIDNEY _ protested 
against the statement that the police were 
inadequately paid. There were more ap- 
plications than vacancies. Every one 
agreed that the men who now entered the 
force performed’ their duties admirably, 
aud it would be time enough te seek) an- 
other and superior class when any com- 
plaints could be justly urged against 
them. 

Vate agreed to. 

(38.) £2,600 Queen’s Prison, 

(39.) £2,342, Lord Advocate and Soli- 
citor General (Scotland), 

(40.) £13,591, Court of Session (Scot- 
jJand). 

'(41.) £8,066, Court of Justiciary (Scot- 
land). 

(42.) £5,500, Criminal Prosecutions 
(Scotland 

(43.) £1, 120, Exchequer (Scotland). 

(44.) £43,000, Sheriffs, &c. (Scotland). 

(45,) £19,535, Procurators Fiscal (Seot- 
land). 

(46.) £15,260, Sheriffs Clerks. (Scot- 
land). 

, {47.), £2,150, Tithes, &c. (Scotland). 
Sir George Lewis 
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(48.) £12,815, General Register: Hougg 
(Edinburgh ). 

(49.) £744, Commissary Clerk (Edin, 
burgh). 

(50.) £1,128, Accountant in Bankruptcy 
(Scotland). 

(51.) £64,634, Law Charges (Ireland),, 

(52.) £2,900, Court, of Chancery (Ire 
land). 

(43.) £2,750, Court; of Queen’s Bench 
(Ireland). 

(54.) £2,431, Court of Common Pleag 
(Ireland). 

(55). £12,460, Court of Exchequer (Ire. 


). 

(56.) £200, Taxing Officers, Law Courty 
(Ireland). 

(57.) £5,632, Registrars to Judges, be 
(Ireland). 

(58.) £6,000, Manor Courts (Ireland), 

(59.) £2,078, Registration of Fudgmen 
(Ireiand). 

(60.) £7,692, Court of Bankruptcy a 
Insolvency (Ireland). 

(61.) £5,580, Court of Probate: (Ire 
land). 

(62.) £11,351, Landed Estates Court 
(Ireland.) 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH stated, that 
only six petitions had been presented for 
a judicial declaration of title, and none 
of these had been carried to completion, 
People were deterred by the enormous 
amount. of fees payable to the Court. 
Upon an estate of the value of £100,000 
£5, 000 would have to. be paid in hard 
cash to the Court, independent of the law 
costs of the petitioner. 

Mr. CARDWELL said. the fees were 
fixed. by the Act, and the Home Office had 
no power to interfere. 

Mr. MALINS said, he was .a practical 
law reformer, but he "did not admit that 
everything called law reform had a claim 
to the name.. A year or two, ago; a great 
flourish was made of the advantage of 
judicial declarations of title, and now, the 
hon. Member for Devizes had stated the 
result,., The hon..and. learned Attorney, 
General had encumbered the Paper for the 
whole Session with the Landed Estates 
Bill, the principle of which was. registra- 
tion and declaration of title. He hoped 
the Attorney General for Ireland would 
communicate to the Attorney General for 
England the total failure of the measure 
in Ireland, as a warning to the Attorney, 
General for England not. to proceed ” 
year with his scheme. 


Coronet FRENCH said, Gat thea ree- 
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din Fudicial Meclarations’ of title! were ' not 

more sought in Ireland was “the ex- 
ba) wt riBeeti } } } 
Vote agreed to; as were also the follow- 


Be Wotes Hk Ste 
63.) £450, Revising Barristers '(Dub- 


lin iN 
464.) £800; Court “of Errots, &c. ‘{Tre- 


land), 
fred) £1}200, Police Justices (Dublin). 
(66.) £31,780, Metropolitan » Police 
wBLAyEHI Jo Jisod .To 
(67.) £545,561, Constabulary ''Foree 
(eae? 20 vino 
Coronet. FRENCH said, he would in- 
Fité thé’ hon.’ Member ‘for Lambeth (Mr. 
W. Williams) to bring forward the'state- 
mént’he’'so ‘often! threatened’ in’ connec- 
tion with this Vote. He (Colonel French) 
complained’ Of the ‘appvintitient of “head 
ésietdble' in” Freland “being ‘given to \an 
inglish officer. The duties of the force 
cotisisted chiefly in’ the ‘collection ‘of ‘the 
Imperial revenues, -and, ‘therefore, “he 
thouglit it'‘was bht’ fair that the eharge of 
the body should be thrown on the Conso- 
dated Purd. The system ‘pursued by 
those English officers might make the 
police ‘something’ of' soldiers ‘but‘ it made 
them very indifferent policemen. 
“Mr. M‘CANN said, that the Irish police 
were tarned into a sort of revenue officers. 
That’ exposed them‘to ‘the temptation of 
rectéiving ‘bribes ;' anid ‘he had heard ‘on 
authority that corruption was’ creep- 
mints the ‘force from that source.’ He 
Hoped ‘his ‘right hon. Friend the Chief Se- 
eretary for Ireland would’ turn his ' atten- 
tith'to the matter) 269 ns 
Mr CARDWELL said, he had comma- 
nicated with the authorities, and’ found 
that’ the revenue ‘duty was much better 
doné bythe policé force than’ it had been 
discharged ‘before itwas’ placed ‘in’ their 
hands. “The highest encomiums were pass- 
éd onthis fie force by the Judges going 
dréuit in'Treland.' Once’ ofthe most expe- 
Henced “officers in ‘the ‘London force, and 
Who Was also acquainted with Ireland, 
had told him’ (Mr. Cardwell), in ‘answer! to 
# question ‘which ‘he had’ put to himon 
the'stbject; ‘that the best \thing! he ‘could 
d0'With the Trish’ pélice was ‘to let’ them 
dlone:’ Th appointments the best man was 
dlways ldoked ''for’-by the’ Government. 
Phe head of the Irish’ police’ was’ an Trish- 
miah,arld ‘Sir ‘Richard Mayne, the head 
oF the Ponilon’ police; was’ ‘dlso ‘a ‘tative 
of Ireland. MmMatotoe etl MIIW IES 
“Mn? “BRAD Y° Gomplained! ‘of * thé’ +e- 
VOL. CLX. [rmep srnizs.] 
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strictions to whith''the Trish ‘constabac 
lary were ‘obliged to submit’ with reference 
to matriage, and said he hoped that in+ 
quiries would be instituted into the subject 
previous to next Session. ' qiotey 
' Lord FERMOY said, he thought that 
the officer who had recommended the right 
hon. Gentleman ' (Mr. Cardwell)‘: not’ to 
meddle with the police foree ‘in Freland 
had given him very good advice—good for 
the police themselves, beeause an esta 
blishment was seldom served by interfer- 
ence on 'the part of a‘ person’ who did not 
know much ‘about it. He thought the 
promotions to high offices in the Irish 
police ought ‘fo be kept in the force itself, 
and that’ the Government ought not to im- 
port officers from the-Horse Guards to fill 
those’ offices.| 

Vote agreed to. 

(68.) £2;117, Four Courts ‘Marshalsea 
Prison (Dublin). ' 

(69.) £17,707, Inspection, &¢., of Pri- 
sons. 
(70.) £368,029, Prisons and ‘Convict 
Establishments. 

(71.)' £159,857, Maintenance ‘of Pri- 
soners, &c. 

(72.) £20,671, Transportation of Oon- 
victs, &e. 

(78.) £173,827, Convict Establishment 
(Colonies). 

House resumed, 

Resolutions to be reported To-morrow ; 
Conimittee to sit again 7b-morrow, at 
Twelve of the clock. 


JEWS.—RESOLUTION, 


Mr. T. 8: DUNCOMBE moved that the 
Resolution of the 24th day of January, 
1860, be read. 

Act of the present Session read; Reso- 
lution of the 24th day of January, 1860, 
read, as follows :— J 

“That any person professing the Jewish Reli- 
gion may henceforth, in taking the Oath prescribed 
in'an Act in the twenty-second year of Her 
Majesty to entitle him to sit and vote in’ this 
House, omit the words ‘and I make this declara- 
tion upon the true faith of a Christian” ” 


Mr. T.'$. DUNCOMBE ‘then moved, 

that the said Resolution be a Standing 

Order of this House. 
‘Motion “agreed to. 
‘Ordered; That the said Resolution be a 

Standing Order of this House. 

-' Standing Order of the 14th day of April, 

1859, read, as follows :— 
«Phat, ‘on the “ticeting of a new Parliament 
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no Resolution in pursuance of the Act of the 
twenty-first and twenty-second years of Victoria, 
chapter forty-nine, which shall have the effect of 
admitting a Member professing the Jewish Reli- 
gion to be sworn at the Table, be taken into con- 
sideration before Twelve of the clock on the fourth 
ony appointed for taking the Oaths required by 
we 


Mr. T. 8. DUNCOMBE, in moving 
that this Standing Order be repealed, con- 
gratulated the House on the destruction of 
the last shred of persecution for religion’s 
sake, as far as thut House was concerned, 
As long as great. constituencies like Lon- 
don and) Greenwich continued to return 
distinguished members of the Jewish per- 
suasion to that House there was no fear of 
the people of England reverting to the old 
system of intolerance. 

Motion agreed to. 

Ordered, That the said Standing Order 
be repealed. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, August 16, 1860. 


Minvutes.] Punic Birrs.—1* Defences of the 
Realm ; Customs (No. 2); Stamp Duties (No. 
2); Fortifications (Provision for Expenses), 

2* Industrial Schools Act (1857) Amendment ; 
Landlord and Tenant (Ireland) ; Consolidated 
Fund £10,000,000 ; Spirits. 

8* Ecclesiastical Commission, &c. 


THE BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE,— 
THE SAVINGS BANKS BILL. 


Eart GRANVILLE gave notice that 
he would, to-morrow evening, move a Re- 
solution of Urgency in the case of the 
Savings Banks Bill, in order that his noble 
Friend, the Lord Privy Seal, might then 
move the second reading, 

Tue Earu or DONOUGHMORE put it 
to the noble Karl (Earl Granville) whether 
this was fair treatment to the House, after 
the vote of Monday night. Many noble 
Lords, understanding that the etfect of 
that vote was to postpone the Bill to an- 
other Session, had left town. 

Lorp REDESDALE thought that if the 
Government intended to renew the proceed- 
ings with regard to the Savings Banks Bill, 
and if there had been any intention of not 
considering the division of Monday night a 
final one, they ought to have given notice 
to that effect on the day after the division 
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was taken, The Bill had now. been:re. 
moved from the Minutes. [Earl Gaay. 
vite: No.] The general understanding 
had been that the same course would be 
taken in respect of the Savings Banks Bil] 
as had been adopted in the case of the Sti. 
pendiary Magistrates Bill. He had seeg 
with surprise in a newspaper a charge 
against the House of having thrown outa 
Money Bill, by refusing to proceed with 
this Savings Banks Bill. The. newspaper 
to which he referred declared that: the 
[louse of Lords, encouraged by the Prime 
Minister, had made another aggreasion; for 
they had ventured a second time to throw 
out a Money Bill sent up by the Commons, 
He must protest against the use of such 
language in reference to their Lordships’ 
privileges. The Bill was not considered 
to be a Money Bill. It was in no way 
connected with taxation; but was to encou- 
rage the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
do what the Report of a Committee, which 
sat in 1858, said ought not to be done, 

Earn GRANVILLE suggested that it 
would be inconvenient to enter into a dis- 
cussion of the merits of the Bill, when it 
was not at the moment before their Lord. 
ships. 

Tae Eartor DONOUGHMORE thought 
that, considering the division come to by 
their Lordships on Monday night, the noble 
Earl (Earl Granville) ought to have given 
his notice on Tuesday. The noble Earl 
had not adopted that course, but came 
down to the House on Thursday, and pro- 
posed for the following day the revival of a 
question taken into consideration and de- 
cided on Monday. Noble Lords, had left 
town in the belief that the Bill, was. at, an 
end; and he must say that the effect of the 
noble Earl’s notice would be. to take. the 
Opposition by surprise, 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, that 
the course proposed to be taken by. his 
noble Friend, the President of the Couneil, 
was perfectly, regular; because the Bill 
was unquestionably now before the House, 
The Bill was now precisely in the same 
position as if it had been read a first, time; 
and no day had been appointed for the se, 
cond reading. There was nothing in the 
Standing Orders in. the way of his, noble 
Friend’s proposal. { 

Tue Eant or DESART said, the Bul 
did not stand in the Minutes, as for thew 
Lordships’ consideration ; so that, strietly 
speaking, it was out, of the Minutes, | He 
thought it was scarecly justifiable for Her 
Majesty’s Government to. take advantage 
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of the weak state of the Opposition benches 
i d¥der to press the measute. ' : 
“Lord MONTERAGLE" said, that’ the 
Government were bound not merely to make 
out a case for suspending the Resolution 
and reading the Bill the second time this 
Session, but also for reading it the second 
time to-morrow. He thought such notice 
should have been given as would at least 
have avoided the imputation of unfairness. 
Certainly if the noble Earl, on Monday 
evening, had thought of asking the House 
to reconsider its decision, they ought to 
have given immediate notice of their inten- 
tion, He would ask whether there was 
any reason for taking this discussion to- 
morrow instead of any other day? It was 
yotorious that they had plenty of time be- 
fore the close of the Session in which to 
distuss tliis Bill. 

Part GRANVILLE said, that’ com- 
plaint of the course which lie proposed liad 
been made in two” quarters. It was ob- 
jected that Her Majesty’s Government had 
not given notice of their intention immedi- 
ately after the vote of Monday night. He 
thought that a moment’s consideration 
would convince their Lordships that the 
complaint was without foundation, The 
question of this Bill being considered was 
avery serioys one ; and it would have been 
very wrong for the representatives of the 
Goverment in the House to take’ any step 
in consequence of the vote’of Monday night 
without full consideration; ‘atid without 
communication with the whole of the Cabi- 
net. There had been ‘no opportunity for 
such communication until Wednesday. 
The intention of the Government had been 
communicated td the leading Member’ of 
the Opposition in their Lordships’ House 
at'the earliest moment. [Lord Repespare : 
To whom ?] To the Eart of Derby. 'Un- 
der’ those ‘circumstances he (Earl Gran- 
Ville)-felt himself perfectly free from any 
charge of delay. As'to the charge of un- 
fatness brought against him by the noble 
Lord (Lord Montea¢le) he did not think it 
necessary to reply to'it ; but he would say 
he ‘should’ not be ‘inclined to change the 
conrse which he intended to adopt in order 
to guide himself by the’ advice ‘of a noble 
Lord'who had indueed the House td come to 
the unfortunate decision at which’ they had 
attiyed on’ Monday night on ‘a ‘statement 
that the Government were ignorant of the 
Bil ‘whieh ‘they had introduced, ‘and 'that 
rth ei had’ real knowledge on the sulle 
ject, ‘he (Lord Monteaptey hating ‘athe 


While neglected to! niike hiniself master'éf 
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What tlie existing’ law was, and’ ‘of what 
the Bill proposed to do. He was, not in- 
clined to take from the noble Lord couusel 
as to the course which either he (Karl 
Granville) or Her Majesty’s Government 
ought to adopt. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY did not 
wonder at his noble Friend (Earl Granville) 
feeling angry that the subject should be 
discussed. It would no doubt be more 
convenient for the noble Earl not to have 
any discussion upon it. It appeared from 
the Journals that a Member of the other 
House had, in the first place, disputed the 
right of their Lordships to say that they 
would not proceed with the second reading 
of Bills coming from the House of Com- 
mons after a certain day, and then said 
that he would bring the subjeet before the 
other House, [Order !] There was # ge- 
neral feeling abroad that the’ Savings 
Banks Bill had been brought in for the 
purpose of enabling the Chancellor of the 
Excheguer to dabble in the public funds 
and to make use of the money of the sav- 
ings banks in connection with the new loan 
for fortifications that was about to be con- 
tracted. Ile asked the noble Karl whether 
it was wise, in so hasty a manner, and 
without due consideration, in renewing the 
alarm, throughout the country, that. the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer intended by 
means of this measure to make use ‘of the 
money of the savings banks. He did ‘not 
hesitate to say that the notice of the noble 
Earl at that. moment, would have an in- 
jurious effect upon the public securities. 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL hoped that to- 
morrow they would be able to disabuse the 
mind of the noble Marquess as to its being 
the intention 6f this measure to empower 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to dabblé 
in the public funds. The notice given that 
night by his noble Friend had been decided 
upon by the Government after the fullest 
consideration, under the conviction—which 
he himself eritertained very strongly—that 
their Lordships were not fully aware’ of 
the import ‘and consequences ‘of the vote 
to which they came'on Monday night. His 
noble Friend had no alternative, undet thé 
circumstances,’ but to persevere ‘in his Mo- 
tion for the suspension of the Sessional 
Order; ‘so as to allow the Bill to be read 
the second times)! ' 

Lorp REDESDALD said; ‘that this was 
& question of very serious importance! with 
regard to, their proceedings. | The idecision 
at which the House arrived the other even+ 
ing mowhted Virtually to the rejection of 
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the Bill. [‘ No, no!”], .It was equal to 
dividing against’ the “second ‘reading ‘of 
4° Bill when''they déclaréd that they did 
not! regard thé measure of buch urgency as 
to require intmediate consideration. After 
the result of thé division everybody must 
have supposed that the Bill was ick ae 
yet, upon a single day’s notice, their Lord- 
ships were 'to be asked to rescind their Re- 
solution; ‘and that, tod, at ‘a time when it 
was well known that each day the attend- 
an¢e ‘in the House’ became . weaker and 
weaker, The noble Earl the President of 
the Council} would, of course, follow his 
own ‘discretion in this matter; but he felt 
it his duty to'represent what he thought 
everybody must feel — namely, that the 
House would be subjected to an undue sur- 


prise if this Motion ‘were proceeded with, 


to-morrow. 


"Pye Fant or LUCAN inquired when, 


the communication which had been re- 
ferred to''was made to thé noble Earl the 
leader of the Opposition. 

‘Razr GRANVILLE said a communica- 
tion had been made that morning on the 
part’ of the Government to Lord Derby. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS ACT (1857) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


RESOLUTION OF URGENCY.—SECOND READING. 


Ear, GRANVILLE moved to Resolve, 

“ That, inasmuch:as the’ Transfer proposed’ by 
this Bill of the Powers of the; Comniittee of Ptivy 
Council under, the Industrial Schools Act (1857) 
to a Secretary of State, is necessary for the public 
Service'in reference both to Efficiency and Kcono- 
my; and inasmuch) 'as' it’ is desirable, with a view 
to;further Legislation at an: early Period, that the 
proposed Transfer should at-once be made in order 
that some Experience may be had of the working 
of this Arrangement before the next Session, of 
Parliament, the Circtinstancés which require ‘Le- 
gishation on this'Subject.appear to ‘this 
be, of, such. teal) U. as te render the iimme- 
diate Consideration of the said Bill necessary,” 

‘Resolution agreed to: 

Bill read 2* (according to! Order), and 
committed toa’ Commitiee of the Whole 
Honse To-morrow; 


LANDLORD, AND TENANT . (IRELAND) 
BILL. 
RESOLUTION, OF URGENCY. SECOND READING, 
Tue 'Duxe oF ARGYLL moved to Re- 
solve, ' 9 


“That inasmuch ,as this, Bill is; closely con- 
negted with, and complementary to the Tenure 
and Improvement of Land (Ireland) Bill which 
has recently 'beén ‘agreed to by this ‘Hoyse, and as. 

‘Lord Retesdale’ 9 CPF 
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the Landed Proprietors of Ireland page hea 

to' expect’ that’ a’ Consolidation and’ Rev ad 
the Law of Landlord‘ and'Tenant’ would decd 
pany the Jatter Measure, which ‘so materially 
affects their Interests, the circumstanees which 
require Legislation on this Subject appear to thi 
House to be of such real Urgency as, to ag 
the innmeédiate Consideration of the same neces. 


sary. 
Resolution agreed to: gctiaem 
Bill read 2* (according +o Order), aud 
commitied to a: Committee! of the Whole 
Howse on Monday next: ¢))) | 8 18 bot 
House adjourned at ‘a Quarter past 

‘Six o’elock, ‘till fo-morrdw: 

q ” Eleven o'elouk, 


HOUSE! OF COMMONS” 
Thursday, August 16, 1860. 


Mryvres\] Punt Bitrs.—2° East India Loan, 
8° Stamp Daties (No. 2)'; Excise Duties ; Cux’ 
toms (No, \2);:Defenee of the Realm ;' Peace 

Preservation’ (Ireland),, Act (1856) | Amend) 
ment. taotnon 
STAMP DUTIES (No. 2) BILL," 

THIRD READING: _ 


Order for Third Reading read. ; 

Siz HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, he 
wished to know from the Chancellor. of the 
Exchequer, whether he had taken sufficient, 
means. for compensating by new taxation, 
for the reductions which were, proposed in, 
existing duties ? ZOPHY A st 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tax EXCHE- 
QUER, said, that the statement which he) 
made on the 10th of February ofthe pros, 
ceeds of new impositions was affected.,to, a; 
certain, extent by, various amingn changes 
which had been made in, those’ partigulan) 
impositions while wnder, discussion in that 
House. With regard to; the: proceeds of 
all new impositions, many of them were 
of a nature that defied computation. It 
was impossible ‘to| say! what’ would be 
the proceeds of a, peany,stamp on a de- 


{livery order or a threepenny stamp on 


dock-warrants, or what would, be the pry- 
ceeds from a licence ‘duty for keeping a 
refreshment house for the sale of wine,,, 
Any opinion on those matters must neces- 


sarily be more or less speculative, A there 


were no data to’ go upon. ‘The figures 
stated to the House were necessarily con-, 


jectural. As respected the duties contained, , 


in the present ‘Bill, ‘there was only one on. 


which he ‘teckoned any proceeds, and, 
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fis the duty upon, contract: notes... That 
yas.a very, Small affair; and whether it 
might produce £10,000 was a matter of 
onjecture. “There was nothing ¢élse in the 
#hedule for which any credit had been 
taken, . All. the new impositions were in 
the sense of relaxing the existing law, and 
making a certain remtission of payments 
with respect to which they cbald confi- 
dently anticipate that, as far as they ope- 
rated at all, they would operate im favour 
of the revenue as well as of the taxpayer. 
There was one exception— namely, the 
charge.on promissory notes, and that was 
not a relaxation, but an assimilation of 
the law in regard to bills of exchange. 
As regarded certain duties of insurance, 
that was one case in which they were en- 
deayouring to; relax) thejlaw for the advan- 
tage of the trade and the taxpayer in 
general; bat it) must. be admitted that the 


enactment was only a partial,one, . and 


which did not give a complete and uniferm 
character to the law of insurance. What 
they had to consider was—-what was the 
nearest analogy upon which they could 
safely found themselves, and they con- 
sidered that! to be’ railway passengers’ in- 
surance, and they had adopted that as the 
basis of the present enactment... He ad- 
mitted there was & certain anomaly. The 
sibject was one deserving of further atten- 


tion, ‘and he should’be, glad ‘at i future, 
ith the 


time to receive any proposal by w 
law'ofinsurance might be reduced into a 
state of perfect consistency. 

Mr. AYRTON suid, he wished to have 
adistinct’ assurance ‘from ‘the ‘right. hon, 
Gentleman ‘that the exemption in favour 
of'friendly ‘societies from stamp duty would 
bé continued. fins 

Tre CHANCELLOR or roe EXCHE- 
QUER ‘replied, ‘that ‘he''could give that 
asstirance’ without difficulty. 

‘Bill tead 8° ‘and passed. 
{is EXCISE DUTIES BILL. 

THIRD READING. 

‘Order for Third Reading read. 

Mk. HENLEY inquired whether, there 
Was “any additional charge sanctioned on 


the ‘public under, this. Bill than existed, 


under the old system? __ 
Mk. LONGFIELD said, he, desired to 
now “whether ‘the anomaly which had 
inted ont in, the Bill with regard 


Tibbits being considered. game, had been, 
miu io dg ape aero te 


Et RP, mt 
Ra Pete game licence cost 
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£4 158., in whick was included £1: 15a, 
for deputation ; whilst in England it, was 
only £2 12s, In Ireland they, had..to, pa: 

£3, for killing a hare witha, greyhound, 
and in England the same privilege was en; 


joyed for 128. ..; ee Bahia RS Ss" 
Tae PHAN ELL JR ov tHE, EXCHE, 
QUER, said, the. last, point, mentioned, by 
the hon, Gentleman was not, in, any man; 
ner affected by the Bill, As eae the 
higher price which was paid for;a deputed. 
gamekeeper, in Ireland, the hon. Gentle, 
man must be aware that the. condition on 
which the benefit of the English provision 
should be extended to Ireland was, that 
Treland should, pay assessed taxes. , The 
anomaly with respect, to rabbits had been 
removed, In answer to, the xight hon,. 
Gentleman, he could only say that,no legis-, 
lation had been attempted with regard)to 
the mysterious 1s, or 1s. 8d. to which he, 
had referred, He, (the Chancellor of the, 
Exchequer) was cognisant of the fact, that, 
such a charge was made, ‘but, he was not 
cognisant of the origin of it, or of its dis-, 
tinct legal nature. The Bill gave no.sanc-, 
tion to any extra charge on the public. 
Bill read 3° and passed. 


CUSTOMS DUTIES (No, 2) BILL, 
THIRD READING, , « 

Order for Third Reading read. 

Mx. CAVE said, he wished to call the’ 
attention’ of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer to. certain anomalies with regard. to, 
colonial produce, ‘The rum and brandy -of: 
foreign countries ‘came to this country on’ 
terms which were rélatively equivalent to’! 
the duties levied upon colonial rum and 
British, spirits... He found in the, French 
Treaty, under which these different duties 
seemed to have: been assessed, that’ there 


.| was a prohibition ‘against any spirit made ~ 


from molasses. Now,) as.there:was a véty 
large quantity, ,of, spirits, made {from | mob- 
lasses;/and,, ap, they had learned'from.a 
Return lately presented to, the, Hottse that | 
the quantity was constantly increasing, it 
seemed to him that this was a very im- 
portant! question, and: particularly whet 
they considered that in the year when the 
disease was in the French vine,’ a very’ 
large quantity, had -been,;sent to France. 
Under the treaty, that was prohibited for 
the future, and certain advantages had 
been given’ to’ F¥ance’ without! tiny’ equi- 
valent beitlg feobi ved Ti Fatinp, He found, 
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tish sugar was practically prohibited com- 
ing to France except in French vessels ; 
and the Mauritius, especially, was deprived 
of the advantage which, in common with 
other Colonies on the other side of the 
Cape of Good Hope, she formerly enjoyed. 
He believed, however, that there was a 
treaty under negotiation with a view to 
remedy any anomalies which might exist. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he did not comprehend the 
meaning of the hon. Gentleman; but he 
was under a mistake in saying that there 
was a treaty under negotiation for the 


purpose of rectifying anomalies which ex-; 


isted in the Commercial Treaty which had 
been negotiated with France. There was 
no such negotiation, nor was any contem- 
plated. The Convention that was now in 
course of negotiation was not for the pur- 
pose of rectifying, but of applying the 
treaty, and strictly in execution of the 
covenants contained in that treaty. 

Mr. SPOONER asked whether under 
the treaty there was any prohibition in 
regard to spirits made from molasses in 
England being admitted into France? 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON replied that he 
was not aware that there was any prohibi- 
tion whatever stipulated for in the treaty. 

Bill read 3° and passed, 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES, 


Order for Committee (Supply) read. 

House in Committee. 

Mr, Massey in the Chair. 

(1.) £80,850 British Museum. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, he rose to move 
the Vote for the British Museum. In one 
respect the Vote was made up in a differ- 


ent form from that of former years. The | 


buildings and fittings of the establishment 
used to form a separate Vote; but this year 
the whole. was taken under one Vote, and 
he might state that, as compared with last 
year, there was a reduction of £2,000, 
while in. the building estimate there. was 
a saving of £147. There had been three 
valuable collections added to the Museum 
in the course of the year, One of these 
was a collection of valuable pictures pur- 
chased at Lord Northwick’s sale. The 
second was some valuable manuscripts of 


the Earl of Lauderdale, of the time of | 
| the enormous expenses under the head of 


Charles II.; and the third was a large 

mineralogical eollection, purchased on the 

recommendation of Professor Owen, A 

very! valuable present of coins and medals, 

between 2,000 and 3,000 in number, had 
Mr, Cave 
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also been given to the’ Museniti' th ‘the 
course of the year. The right hon. Gén. 
tleman concluded by moving the Vote,’'! 

Mr. SPOONER expressed! ‘a hope tht 
the British Museum might soon’ be’ re. 
dered self-supporting by a small ¢hatge 
for admission on certain evenings. A feel. 
ing prevailed in the country that’the Mu- 
seum was kept up for the advantage: of 
Members of Parliament. 

Mr. DANBY SEYMOUR ‘suggested, 
that in the summer months the Museum 
should be opened earlier, so that profes- 
sional men might have an opportunity of 
visiting it for special objects on their way 
to their places of business. With regard 
to the working classes, the Museum should 
be more utilized by being opened at hots 
more convenient for them. 

Mr. EDWIN JAMES said, he observed 
with regret that the attendance of the 
public at the British Museum had fallen 
off, and he thought something should be 
done to encourage the working classes ‘to 
visit an institution so well calculated to 
instruct and humanize them. In 1859} the 
attendance at the Museum was 517,895, 
as against 621,624 in the previous year, 
making a falling off of nearly 100,000 per- 
sons. The truth was that the working 
classes were virtually debarred from the 
Museum, as they had only the evenitigs 
and Sunday to devote to other purposes 
than those of labour. He hoped that steps 
would be taken to open the Museuni in 
the evenings, so that the working classes 
might have opportunities of attending it. 

Mz. W. WILLIAMS ’ said, ‘it was |a- 
mentable to see the way in which acéom- 
modation*for the working classes’ was ‘pro- 
vided at our public exhibitions, ~At the 
British Museum, the time for visiting was 
from ten till four in winter, and in sum- 
mer from ten till six. Those were hours 
at which it was impossible for the working 
classes to attend, and he therefore thought 
facilities should be given for their visiting 
the Museum in the evening. | The sum 
paid for the establishment was immense: 

Mr, GREGSON said, he thought a sniall 
payment might be asked for admission ‘to 
the Museum in the evening, which would 
pay the additional expense that might be 
incurred. 


Mr. LONGFIELD called attention to 


salaries—upwards of £30,000—and ‘ob- 
served that these expenses generally ought 
not to be borne by the nation.” * 


‘Mx. WALPOLE said, the’ falling'¢ff in 
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the number of visitors in 1859, as com- 

with 1857, was, accounted for by 
the fact that in May, 1857, there was an 
influx of visitors to the number of 147,000, 
as compared with the average of 40,000, 
owing to the opening of the new reading- 
room: Since the new arrangements made 
for the convenience of students in the read- 
ing room there had been a larger and more 
regular attendance, and the arrangements 
gave universal satisfaction. Indeed, the 
trustees were exceedingly anxious to do 
all in their power to promote the interests 
of. art and literature among all classes. 
There were only two trustees besides him- 
self present—the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer and the Attorney General—and he 
was sure that they would agree with him 
in the sentiment he was about to express. 
It was his duty to collect the suggestions 
that were made in that House when the 
Istimate was brought forward, and to lay 
those suggestions before the trustees. He 
would, of course, submit to the trustees 
the representations that had now been 
made with reference to providing greater 
facilities for the attendance of the working 
classes at the Museum, and he had no 
doubt that in the course of the autumn 
their attention would be directed to the 
subject, with the view, if possible, of meet- 
ing the views of the Committee. 

Tas CHANCELLOR or tax EXCHE- 
QUER said, he believed that he also spoke 
for his hon. and learned Friend the Attor- 
ney General when he said he was glad 
that the right hon, Gentleman had given 
& fayourable reception to the important 
suggestions that had been made. He be- 
lieved there would be no practical obstacle 
in the way of carrying out the proposals 
which they had heard. It was reasonable 
that a national institution like the British 
Museum—for it was not a merely local in- 
stitution—should be supported by the pub- 
lie, The advantages enjoyed at that esta- 
blishment, and which could be enjoyed 
with a degree of luxury that few gentle- 
men could command at their own homes, 
were not for Londoners only. They were 
for the whole British nation, and it was 
impossible, therefore, to give the institu- 
tion a merely local character. He begged 
to remind his hon. Friend, who spoke of 
the great expense connected with the 
oflicers of the establishment, that hitherto 
the Government had been under the ne- 
cessity of checking the tendency of Mem- 
bers of that House to extend. rather than 
lower the expenditure to which he refer- 
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red. The Committee had that day heard 
a gentleman complain of the salaries paid 
at the British Museum as being too large ; 
but for years past they had been accus- 
tomed to hear of their being too small. 

Mr. AYRTON complained, that while 
every effort was made to induce visitors 
to go to see what had been called the toy 
establishment at Kensington, nothing was 
done to induce the public to resort to the 
British Museum, which stood so conveni- 
ently in the centre of London. It was re- 
markable, too, that one-half of the whole 
number who visited the establishment at 
Kensington went there in the evening. 
No practical objection could be stated 
against opening the British Museum in 
the evening, except that it would cost 
money. ‘lhousands were expended in keep- 
ing up the trumpery collection at Kensing- 
ton, while little or nothing was done for 
that great national establishment the Bri- 
tish Museum. A great evil was that all 
our museums and collections of different 
kinds were not under one directing head. 
They were all placed under separate trus- 
tees and managers, and hence there was 
no unity in their management, while the 
different collections were kept separate 
from each other. While on the subject 
he could not help referring to Burlington 
House, on which £150,000 had been 
spent, but which was left unoccupied ex- 
cept by the London University, that had 
almost no material existence, and by the 
Royal Society, which might be considered 
as an effete body. They had been told the 
other day that the Lord Privy Seal had 
nothing to do. Why should he not be 
made available as a public officer to take 
charge of all these works and collections, 
instead of leaving them, as now, to be 
taken care of by persons who drew large 
salaries but were almost entirely irrespon- 
sible ? He hoped that some measure would 
speedily be taken to put all the Depart- 
ments of Art and Science on a proper 
footing. 

Mr. BUTT said, the salaries of the offi- 
cers of the British Museum were upon a 
scale far inferior to those employed in other 
Government offices, while they had quali- 
fications far higher than were required in 
other public departments. ‘The officers of 
the British Museum presented a memorial 
to the trustees for an advance of salary, 
which he believed was supported by the 
noble Member for the City (Lord John 
Russell), but if was not successful. 

Mr. CONINGHAM contended thatthe 
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officials at the British Museum were en- 
titled to better remuneration than they 
now enjoyed. The clerks in the public 
offices had only ordinary duties to perform, 
but these gentlemen, before they could fill 
the situations they held, must have a sci- 
entific education. There were men in the 
British Museum who had been there for 
twenty years, and had not yet reached the 
maximum salary of £300 a year. With 
regard to the interests of the Museum ge- 
nerally, he hoped it would be maintained 
in its integrity on its existing site. He 
strongly objected to the attempt which had 
been made to remove the Natural History 
Department to Kensington. There was 
evidence given before the Committee that 
an enormous expenditure would be in- 
curred if that attempt were carried out. 
Taz CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER observed that the reference he had 
made historically to what took place in 
former years with regard to the salaries of 
the officers of the Museum might almost 
be regarded as prophetic; for again the 
Committee had heard a renewal of the de- 
mand that used to be so frequently made 
for an advance in the salaries of those offi- 
cers. They had heard hon. Gentlemen 
who were great advocates of retrenchment, 
advocate a wholesale advancement of sala- 
ries, though they knew that those salaries 
had been revised within the last few years, 
and fixed on what was believed to be a 
fair and equitable footing. To compare 
the salaries given in the British Museum 
with those in the public offices was falla- 
cious and unsatisfactory, because they had 
no system of classification that would 
enable them to bring out in a simple form 
the respective duties, and what ought to 
be the salaries of each. A clerk in a pub- 
lic office was hard at work, or supposed to 
be, all his official hours, but that was not 
the case with the officers of the British 
Museum, whose duties were of a much 
less exhausting character. He did not say 
this mode of viewing the matter settled 
the controversy, but it was enough to 
show that the comparison between the two 
classes of officers was superficial, and 
therefore delusive. It was only by a 
searching inquiry that the comparative 
claims of the two could be decided upon 
and determined. He doubted whether 
there was one of the officials in the British 
Museum who was not at that moment re- 
ceiving a larger salary than was promised 
him when he accepted his office, and the 
receipt of which induced him to take it. 


Mr, Coningham 
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The hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets! 
(Mr. Ayrton) alluded to the purchase'of 
Burlington House. He regretted as much’ 
as'the hon. Member could do, that suéhp 
long periods should elapse before any ‘con-: 
clusion could be arrived at as to the diss! 
posal of buildings of that kind, the price: 
of which had been paid, and which ‘en: 
tailed a large annual charge for interest, 
He had no hesitation in saying that this 
and other circumstances of a like kind 
were entirely owing to the lamentable and 
deplorable state of our whole arrangement 
with regard to the management of our pub- 
lic works. Vacillation, uncertainty, ‘cost- 
liness, extravagance, meanness, and all the 
conflicting vices that could be enumerated 
were united in our present system. ‘Thiers 
was a total want of authority to direct 
and guide. When anything was to be 
done they had to go from department to 
department—from the Executive to the 
House of Commons, from the House ‘of 
Commons to a Committee, from a Com- 
mittee to a Commission, and from a Com- 
mission back to a Committee—so that 
years passed away, the public were disap- 
pointed, and the money of the country 
was wasted. He believed such were ‘the 
evils of the system, that nothing short of 
a revolutionary reform would ever'be sutfli- 
cient to rectify it. 

Mr. CONINGHAM defended himself 
from the insinuation of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer that he was acting in the 
present instance in a way inconsistent with 
his professions in favour of retrenchment 
and economy. 

Mr. DANBY SEYMOUR called atten- 
tion to the payments for photography of 
£2,000 and ‘£900, at the British Mu- 
scum and South Kensington Museum. ‘lhe 
vacillation which the right hon. Gentleman 
spoke of was entirely the fault of ‘the 
Government. Had a proper plan’ been 
brought before the House, the matter 
would long ago have been settled. 

Mr. BUTT said, he thought that the 
duties of the officers of the British Museum 
were much more arduous than those of the 
clerks in the public departments, of whom 
it had been said that their’ chief employ- 
ment consisted of reading newspapers and 
pamphlets provided for’ them ‘at’ the public 
expense. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, he would give no 
opinion as to the salaries of ‘the officers of 
the British Museum. Two years ago those 
salaries were revised by the trustees, with 
the assistance of the Treasury, and‘ho'be- 
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lieved 20 complaint was made of the set- 
tlement then made as to salaries, . At that 
time the officers of the Museum were not 
entitled to superannuation allowances, In 
a letter which he (Mr. Walpole) wrote 
to the Treasury he. strongly recom- 
mended that they should receive super- 
aunuation allowances, and that an in- 
creased vacation should be given. The 
Treasury acceded to those suggestions, 
and both had been granted, He wished to 
give no opinion on the question of raising 
the salaries; but he would venture to say, 
in justification of his right hon. Friend 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that 
while it might be quite right for individual 
Members, to press the case of the officers, 
if, they thought them entitled to higher 
salary, it was, at the same time, the duty 
of the House to protect the public expen- 
diture. ‘The salaries should be estimated 
with a proper regard to the services to be 
performed, and the question, of raising 
those salaries ought not to be raised merely 
in consequence of individual pressure on 
the individual Members of that House. 

Mr. EDWIN JAMES said, he hoped good 
results would follow from the manly and 
straightforward speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. He had stated that the cause of so 
much of the mismanagement and expen- 
diture complained of was the vacillation 
and extravagance of the system under 
which our public works were conducted. 
He (Mr. James) would suggest to him 
that a great deal of the evil he spoke of 
arose from so important a department as 
that of the Board of Works being regarded 
as a mere family appanage, and the fact 
that the First Commissioner of Works was 
exposed to all sorts of influences. Ifa 
man of strong will and ability were uni- 
formly appointed to that office—one who 
would not be unduly influenced by sug- 
gestions made from certain quarters—much 
of the evil would be avoided. The Minister 
of Works held a most important office, and 
he ought to be a man not under the in- 
fluence of mere family patronage. 

Mr. CONINGHAM said, he should be 
glad to see the Vote for the National Gal- 
lery reduced. 

Mx. M‘CANN said, that. these Votes 
had doubled in amount since he had been 
& Member of the House: There, was al- 
Ways some one to get up and propose an 
merease of salary. 

Mz. PEACOCKE said, he thought. the 
hon, and learned Member for Marylebone 
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was not warranted in. the attack he had 
made on the First Commissioner of Works. 
The hon, and learned Gentleman spoke’ of 
the office being a family appanage, but he 
seemed to forget that it was at one time 
held by Lord Llanover, when he repre- 
sented the large and important consti- 
tuency now represented by himself. The 
office was also held by Sir William Moles- 
worth, who likewise represented a- large 
and important Metropolitan constituency ; 
and both of those Gentlemen had the full 
confidence of their constituents. 

Tor CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER. observed, that he did not -under- 
stand that any attack was made by the 
hon. and learned Member for Marylebone 
on his right hon. Friend, who now held 
the, office of First Commissioner of Works. 
It would be most unfair to make the pre- 
sent holder of that office responsible for 
the existing state of our arrangemétits as 
to the British Museum, the National Gal- 
lery, Burlington House, and the disposal 
of the Kensington estate. Nothing could 
be more unjust than to lay the general in- 
efficiency of our system with regard” to 
such works at the door of the present 
head of the Board of Works, or even at 
the door of a series of his predecessors. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he imagined that 
the past and present Ministers of Public 
Works were subject to so many importu- 
nities and influences, that they had no 
power or will of their own. The depart- 
ment was too much subjected to others. 
He hoped that the Government’ would 
place it on a more independent footing, 
and invest it with real responsibility. 

Mr. EDWIN JAMES disclaimed haying 
made any attack on the First Commissioner 
of Works. He merely wished to say that 
it was an office of great importance, and 
should be uniformly held by a person of 
great ability and skill, and who would not 
be under undue influences. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS stated that the 
officers of the British Museum were ap- 
pointed by three ex-officio members of the 
Commission—the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the Lord Chancellor, and the Speaker. 

Vote agreed to, as was also 

(2), £4,300 Bermudas. 

(3.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £6,628, be grant- 
ed to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge of the 
Ecclesiastical Establishment of the British Notth 
—— Provinces, to. the 31st day of March, 

Mz, HADFIELD objected to the item 
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of £2,363 for Missionaries of the Incorpo- 
rated Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Canada, and shonld move the 
entire rejection of the Vote. He under- 
stood that the Prince of Wales’s visit 
would cost Canada £100,000; and yet this 
country was asked to Vote £6,628 to send 
Missionaries to persons who could afford 
to spend this amount. Since the Clergy 
Reserves in Canada had been abolished, 
the Church had been supported much more 
liberally; and it was an insult to that en- 
lightened Colony to vote them a paltry 
£6,000 for the purpose. He did not be- 
lieve they wanted it. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE said, 
that if this Vote were withdrawn the clergy 
would be left entirely to their congrega- 
tions, which the Government could not 
allow. This was a diminishing grant, 
which would expire with the lives of the 
recipients. Some years ago it was upwards 
of £30,000. 

Motion made, and Question, 

“That the item of £2,363, to Foreign Mis- 
sionaries of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel, be omitted from the proposed Vote.” 

Put, and negatived. 

Vote agreed to, as was also 

(4.) £1,600 Indian Department (Ca- 
nada). 

(5.) £15,000, British Columbia. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, that the co- 
lony was producing little or no revenue, 
and he wished to know how long this ex- 
penditure was to go on. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE said, 
he was not prepared to state exactly what 
the revenue was; the returns were not so 
accurate as they might be. But in 1859 
he believed the revenue was about £50,000. 
A considerable expense was unavoidable 
in the establishment of a colony of this 
kind. <A large sum had been spent in 
sending out a corps of Engineers, but they 
had not answered expectations. 

Mr. MALINS expressed his belief that 
the colony would soon become a very 
valuable one. The Surveyor General of 
that colony, now in England, could give 
every information that was desired. He 
had no doubt that the colony would make 
the best return for the outlay upon it of 
any of the British Colonies. 

Mr. DANBY SEYMOUR asked, Whe- 
ther anything was being done towards the 
formation of a road from Red River to 
British Columbia, and whether postal 
communication was likely soon to be es- 
tablished ? 

Mr. Hadfield 
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Mr. MALINS said, he was assured 
the Surveyor that a road might be made 
over the Rocky Mountains for! a 
trifling sum. The seat of Government was 
in Vancouver’s Island, and they ought, not 
to attempt to force emigrants to settle on 
the mainland, which was comparatively 
unpopulated. 

Sir HENRY WILLOUGHBY wished 
to know what power the Governor of Bn- 
tish Columbia had of drawing upon/ the 
British Treasury ? 

Mr. LAING said, that if a Governor 
drew to au unlimited amount, they would 
refuse acceptance of his bills, but a discre- 
tion must be used as to accepting drafts 
in excess of the amount voted by Parlia- 
ment. An unforeseen demand, howeva, 
sometimes arose, as on the occasion of a 
vessel laden with stores for the Colonies 
being consumed by fire. 

Mr. HENLEY asked, whether there 
was any expectation that the current ex- 
penses incurred in the colony would have 
to be met by bills on this country during 
the present year? 

Mx. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE said, 
it was not expected that it would he)ne- 
cessary to draw any Bills, and therefore 
no such item was inserted in the Votes. 
It was hoped that the colony would shortly 
be able to pay its own way. He might 
add that roads were in course of formation 
in the colony, and negotiations were going 
on for opening out its capabilities. In- 
structions had been sent out to reduce the 
price of land to the same rate as prevailed 
in America. There was also a valuable 
and almost unlimited supply of coal in 
Vancouver’s Island, which had already 
been worked. 

Vote agreed to. 


(6.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £24,728, be grant- 
ed to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge of the 
Salaries of the Governors, Lieutenant Governors, 
and others in the West Indies, and certain other 
Colonies, to the 8lst day of March, 1861.” 


Mr. W. WILLIAMS observed, that it 
was high time these Governors were paid 
by the Colonies themselves. There was 4 
sum of £3,500 for the Governor of Ja- 
maica. Jamaica used to pay its own Go- 
vernor, but was relieved from that expense 
on account of the distress into-which the 
island fell. It was now time that we 
should cease to pay these salaries. .\He 
objected also to the salaries of the Secre- 
taries of the Governor ‘of the Windward 
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Iélands. ‘He moved that the Vote be re- 
duced by £3,500, the salary of the Gover- 
nor of Jamaica. 

Mr, CAVE supported the Vote, and ob- 
served that Jamaica was now in a worse 
position than any of the other islands. Be- 
sides, the faith of this country was pledged 
to this arrangement, in consideration of 
certain changes in the Constitution sub- 
mitted to by the Colonial Legislature. 

Mrz. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE ad- 
mitted that it was anomalous for this. 
country to pay the Governors of colonies, 
but the West Indies were in a very excep- 
tional condition, in consequence of the dis- 
tress which had long prevailed there. An 
arrangement had been made by which a 
debt due to this country from Jamaica was 
to be commuted into an annual payment; 
and he believed that after the present 
Governor, such a Vote as that before the 
Committee could not be asked for. 


Motion made, and Question, 

“That the item of £3,500, for the Salary of 
the Governor of Jamaica, be omitted from the 
proposed Vote.” 

Put, and negatived. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(7.) £18,000, Stipendiary Justices (West 
India Colonies and Mauritius). 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, there were 
twelve magistrates in Jamaica, in aid of 
‘whom this country was taxed to the 
amount of £5,850. He had called atten- 
tion to this expenditure for several years ; 
but there appeared to be no reduction 
going on. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE said, 
that this also was an expiring Vote, while 
it was desirable that the magistrates should 
be independent of local influence. 

Sm JAMES GRAHAM said, he under- 
stood that there was an unexpended ba- 
lance on this Vote of £18,000; and if so, 
they ought to vote nothing at all. 

Mr. LAING said, there were salaries 
coming due on the 31st of March, the date 
of the balance, which had probably been 
paid out of the amount in hand. 

. Vote agreed to; as were also the follow- 
‘mg Votes :— 

(8.) £10,230, Civil Establishments 
(Western Coast of Africa). 

(9.) £6,278, St. Helena. 

(10.) £960, Heligoland. 

(11.) £4,067, Falkland Islands. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS objected to the 
sum as monstrous, considering the number 
of persons resident on the islands. 

Mz. CHILDERS pointed out the im- 
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portance of the Falkland Islands to our 
homeward-bound shipping from India, 
China, and Australia, and also as a place 
for a convict establishment. 

Vote agreed to. 

(12.) £5,155, Labuan. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE said, 
there had been some intention of abandon- 
ing the settlement; but an experiment was 
about to be made, under very favourable 
circumstances, for the purpose of raising 
coal there; and it was believed that a very 
valuable supply would be obtained. Were 
this done, a large royalty would be de- 
rived from the coal. 

Vote agreed to. 

(13.) £11,472, Emigration Board. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS asked an explana- 
tion as to the Staff of the Board. 

Mx. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE said, 
there had been two Commissioners, but 
one had been transferred to the Colonial 
Office, and his place had not been filled 
up. A secretary had undertaken the du- 
ties, with a small addition of £200 to his 
salary ; so that there was in reality a say- 
ing of £800 a year. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE referred to the in- 
creasing scarcity of agricultural labour in 
this country, and to the accumulation of 
convicts at home at a great expense. He 
hoped that the Government would do 
something to remedy these evils, and try 
whether convicts might not be sent to 
some of the colonies, where they might 
recover their character. 

Mr. VANCE said, he thought a great 
many females might be sent to the Colo- 
nies from the workhouses of this country. 
They were sure to be employed in the 
Colonies as servants. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, that the female 
emigrants sent out from workhouses in 
1857 had been most unsatisfactory to the 
colony of South Australia; so much so that 
the colony had ceased to use the agency of 
the Board in procuring female emigrants. 
The Colonies to which convicts had been 
formerly ‘sent would no longer receive 
them; and it would be more expensive to 
send them abroad than to keep them at 
home. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE suggested Vancou- 
ver’s Island as a desirable place to which 
to send convicts. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE said, 
the Emigration Commissioners were, of 
course, very much guided by the wishes of 
the Colonies, which provided the emigra- 
tion funds. Though anxious for female 
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emigrants, the Colonists were much op- 
posed to the inmates of the workhouses 
being sent to them. 

Mz. HENLEY said, he thought it would 
soon become a question whether the colo- 
nists, who were so anxious to take people 
away from this country, should not be at 
the whole of the expense incurred. 

Mr. CAVE said, that this Board was 
not established at the instance of the Co- 
lonies, but rather as a check upon them, 
in order to carry out the strict regulations 
with which the Imperial Government had 
—and he thought very properly—fettered 
the emigration of Natives of India and 
China to the West Indies. The emigration 
agents, who did the colonial work in India 
and China, though requiring the approval 
of the Home Government, were paid en- 
tirely by the Colonies. Having had fre- 
quent communication with the Emigration 
Commissioners in London, he felt bound to 
bear testimony to their zeal and efficiency, 
and the good they had effected in placing 
emigration upon the best footing, as well 
as in dispelling many false impressions 
which had once prevailed regarding it. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE ob- 
served, that the colonists would no doubt 
be very glad to carry on emigration with- 
out being subjected to any of the restric- 
tions imposed by the Emigration Board, 
and, probably, they would on that con- 
dition be at the whole expense. 

Vote agreed to ; as was also. 

(14.) £12,000 Captured Negroes and 
Liberated Africans. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That a sum, not exceeding £10,750, be grant- 
ed to Her Majesty, to pay the Salaries and Ex- 
penses of the Mixed Commissions established under 
the Treaties with Foreign Powers for Suppressing 
the Traffic in Slaves, to the 8lst day of March, 
1861.” 


Mr. CHILDERS said, there was a large 
unexpended balance of £20,000 under this 
head, while £3,000 only had been spent, 
and he hoped some explanation would be 
given on the subject. 

Mr. DANBY SEYMOUR objected to 
the Mixed Commission at the Havannah, 
where it was notorious that the slave trade 
Was going on unchecked. This Commis- 
sion was of no use whatever for the sup- 
pression of the slave trade at Cuba, and 
therefore he objected to its continuance. 
He believed that nothing would stop the 
slave trade but the encouragement of Coolie 
immigration from, China to Cuba. The 
Spanish Government was perfectly able to 


Mr. Chichester Fortescue 
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suppress the trade if it chose ‘to do so, ‘and 
it was bound to do 8o by treaty.’ He moved! 
that the Vote be reduced’ by £1,300, which’ 
was the sum for the Mixed Commission’ at 
Havannah. I 


Motion made, and Question proposed, , 


“ That the item of £1,300, for the. Judge and, 
Arbitration of the Mixed Commission Court at 
the Havana, be omitted from the proposed Vote’” 


Mr. CAVE hoped the Government would 
not be a party to the immigration of free 
persons into slave States. It was no-' 
torious that of the Coolies imported from 
China to Cuba hardly one eyer returned to 
China, and that they remained as slaves,, 
He had within the last few days received 
an account from an engineer who had been 
many years in Cuba, to the effect that the 
Chinese were treated in precisely the same 
manner as the negroes. He agreed with, 
the hon. Member in his strictures on the, 
conduct of Spain, but we should not for- 
get that by our enormous and increasing 
consumption of slave sugar, we held out 
the greatest temptation to her to continue 
in that course. 

Srr JAMES GRAHAM said, he wished 
to draw the attention of the Committec 
to the pecuniary question. Jt appeared 
that there was. an unexpended balance of 
£20,000, and yet they were. asked for an 
additional sum of £10,000. 

Mx. LAING said, the whole expense ,in- 
curred under this Vote was paid out of 
the Treasury chest, and a settlement was , 
made periodically... There, could: be neo 
doubt, that the sum put down, as unex- 
pended would be found to have been paid, 

Str JAMES GRAHAM observed,, that; 
the explanation was an unsatisfactory one. 
It would be contrary to all ordinary rules 
to vote £10,000, for a particular purpose 
when an unexpended sum of £20,000, was, 
in hand. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, almost, the; 
entire sum was for, salaries, and it might 
be assumed that those salaries would be, 
applied for, The question seemed to, him 
to be one merely of balance and accoun 
and there could be no doubt that it woul 
be ultimately adjusted with the Treasury, 
and that it would be found that the sum 
was expended within the year. 

SmJAMES GRAHAM said, he thought 
the argument of the right hon. Gentle- 
man rather went to show that the sum had 
not been expended, He thought that, if 
ever there was'a ease! of unexpended ba- 
lances on which: the House ouglit’to make’ 
a stand, the present was that‘case. ‘Phe 
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simple question was, whether they were 
now to vote £10,000 when there was a 
balance of £20,000 unexpended. 

Mr. LAING said, he had no doubt the 
matter could be satisfactorily explained. 
He would therefore recommend that the 
Vote be ‘postponed, and in the meantime 
he would promise to make inquiry on the 
subject. 

Motion and Original Question, by leave 
withdrawn... The following Votes were 

reed to, 

(15.) £142,713, Superannuation Allow- 
ances. 

(16.) £1,140, Toulonese and Corsican 
Emigrants. 

17.) £325, Refuge for the Destitute. 
ouse resumed. 

Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow. 

Committee to sit again this day, after 
the Order of the Day for the Report of 


Supply. 


On Motion for going into Committee 
of Supply, 


THE RAJAH OF’ OUDE,—QUESTION. 


Mr. H. BAILLIE ‘said, he rose to ask 
the Secretary of State for India, what 
sum the Indian Government proposes to 
allow as a suitable sum for the Rajah of 
Oude? After the manner in which the 
Prince of Oude had been treated — the 
Indian Government having not only de- 
prived him of his territory, but plundered 
him of his private property; his horses, 
carriages, jewels, and even his clothes, 
having been seized and sold—he thought 
the least the Indian Government could do 
was to make him a suitable allowance, 
and he wished to know what allowance 
they proposed to make. Ile also wished 
to know when the right hon. Gentleman 
proposed to take the second reading of 
the Indian Loan Bill. 

Sim CHARLES WOOD said, he had 
received no notice of his hon. Friend’s 
first question, and was, therefore, unpre- 
pared to answer it. As to the Indian 
Loan Bill he proposed to take the second 
reading this evening after the Votes in 
Supply. 


ENGLISH RECRUITS FOR GARIBALDI. 

QUESTION. 

Mra. HENNESSY said, that he should 
not have risen to put the question which 
stood in his name on the paper in the ab- 
senee) of the noble Lord the Foreign Secre- 
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tary, had he not understood that the noble 
Lord had left town. The Government had 
declared their intention very unequivocally 
with respect to enlistments for any belli- 
gerents in Europe. On the 7th of Decem- 
ber the noble Lord the Foreign Secretary 
wrote a despatch to Lord Augustus Loftus, 
in which he said :— 

“T have read your despatch reporting a con- 
versation you have had with the Austrian Minis- 
ter‘on the rumoured enlistment of Austrian sub- 
jects for the Papal and Neapolitan armies, and I 
have to instruct you to repeat to the Austrian 
Minister the question you asked him.” 


That question was whether the Austrian 
Government were aware that enlistments 
were going on in Austria for the Papal and 
Neapolitan armies; whether the Austrian 
Government considered that to be legal; 
and whether the Austrian Government had 
given their consent to those enlistments. 
He was now about to ask Her Majesty’s 
Government a similar question, A very 
remarkable letter had recently appeared in 
The Times newspaper. That letter merely 
put before the public what the Government 
and many Members of that House were 
previously well aware of—namely, that a 
very gallant officer had come from Sicily 
at the request of General Garibaldi, and 
was publicly acting in this country as a 
recruiting agent for the insurrectionary 
army of General Garibaldi. In The Times 
the officer to whom he referred, Captain 
Styles, published a letter in which there 
was a memorandum written by General 
Garibaldi and dated from a place rendered 
famous by his distinguished valour — 
Melazza. It was to this effect :— 

“ Captain Edward Styles goes to England with 
my authority. His object is to render advice and 
guidance to volunteers who may wish to come here 
to fight for the liberty of this country. 


Captain Styles, in his letters, referring t® 
the subscriptions sent from England, pro- 
ceeded to say, General Garibaldi 

“Thinks that assistance may yet take another 
practical shape. He believes that there are many 


in this country who are desirous of taking up 
arms in the cause of Italian independenee.” 


Then he added— 


** Those who join him may be certain of receiv- 
ing all the rewards and honours to which they may 
be entitled.” 


He spoke of the distinction, fame, and 
promotion which awaited Englishmen join- 
ing Garibaldi, and said he was ready to give 
all the necessary advice and information to 
those respectable young men— especially 
Rifle volunteers, as well as soldiers, who 
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might wish to gather laurels in the cause 
of Italy. That letter was dated from 
Anderton’s Hotel, Fleet Street, and was 
signed ‘‘ Edward Styles, Captain, Aide-de- 
Camp to General Garibaldi.” He did not 
wish to say a single word on the import- 
ant question how far Captain Styles, as a 
subject of the Queen, had violated the law, 
and how far the gentlemen associating with 
him were now also violating the law. That 
was a question which the law officers of 
the Crown might themselves more properly 
determine. He would say, however, that 
the only specific Act of Parliament on this 
subject, 59th of Geo. IIT.. c. 69, was not 
an Act which the Government should at 
any time seck to enforce. There were three 
modes in which subjects of Her Majesty 
might enter into engagements of the kind 
to which he referred. They might either 
serve under a Sovereign in amity with 
the Queen, or under a Sovereign not in 
amity with the Queen, or serve under 
an sinurrectionary chief. In the first 
case, the enlistment would be a breach 
of the Foreign Enlistment Act, and in 
the other cases there could not be a doubt 
that either would be a breach of the 
common law of England. He would re- 
mind the House that the hon. and learned 
Attorney General, in a discussion that took 
place in May last, had said that any one 
who co-operated with others in this country 
to promote a revolt, or to encourage the 
waging war against a Sovereign in amity 
with the Queen, was guilty of 2 breach of 
the common law. That statement was in 
accordance with the opinions of Lord Lynd- 
hurst and all the most eminent lawyers who 
had taken part in debates upon the sub- 
ject. He wished to know from Her Ma- 
‘jesty’s Ministers whether the attention of 
the Government had been called to the 
letter in The Times, whether they had 
given their consent to any enlistments, and 
also whether in the opinion of the noble 
Lord such proceedings were not a breach 
of international law. ‘The noble Lord the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs had 
read a lecture to Austria for allowing 
troops to be enlisted for service in the 
Papal and Neapolitan armies, and he (Mr. 
Hennessy) wished to know whether the 
noble Lord was prepared to follow the 
course which he adopted in December last, 
and whether the noble Lord would recog- 
nize a distinction between the enlistment 
of Austrians to serve in the Papal or Nea- 
politan armies and enlistments in England 
to assist an insurreetionary chief in waging 
Mr. Hennessy 
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war against a Sovereign in amity with thiy 
country. In conclusion, to prevent mis: 
apprehension of his motives, he (Mr: Hew! 
nessy) would express his opinion of ‘the 
distinguished General at the head of the 
movement in Italy. He believed Garibaldi 
was not only a gallant officer, but had dis. 
played heroism which entitled him to the 
sympathies, and he might almost say the 
esteem, of the people of England. But 
whatever opinion might be entertained of 
Garibaldi’s personal qualities, they were 
bound to see that international law was 
not violated, and when they knew that 
Garibaldi’s objects were not confined to 
freeing Sicily, but that he was bent upon 
assailing a great Power—Austria; that at 
the present moment all Foreign Affairs 
were complicated by his movements, and 
that Russia and Austria were determined 
to act in concert upon the Italian question; 
—when they knew all these things, he 
thought the House would consider he was 
justified in putting the question to the 
noble Lord whether the Government knew 
or sanctioned proceedings which could not 
be otherwise than illegal. 

Sin JOHN SHELLEY said, that before 
the noble Lord answered the question of 
the hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down, he wished to remark that the hon, 
Member had never said a word on the de- 
parture of a number of Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects from Ireland for the purpose of sup- 
porting the Pope. But the observations 
which had been made by the hon. Gentle- 
man would surcly have applied to that 
movement as well as to the case to which 
he had just directed their attention. He 
(Sir John Shelley) should say he sincerely 
hoped that those gallant fellows who were 
about to leave this country for the purpose 
of supporting General Garibaldi would be 
better treated than the recruits who had 
gone from the sister country to support 
the Pope. 

Viscount PALMERSTON : In answer 
to the questions of the hon. Gentleman, T 
have to state that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have no knowledge of any enlistment 
going on in this country for service under 
General Garibaldi, and none of the Eng- 
lishmen who are understood to be eo-ope- 
rating with General Garibaldi’ are’ in Her 
Majesty’s service. Of course it is out of 
the question that any of Her Majesty’s 
soldiers should enter any foreign’ service, 
for that would be an act of desertion pun 
ishable by the military law of the country.’ 
The hon. Member lias put the dase as-fill- 
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ing within, one or other of two conditions. 
First, he has treated it as bearing on the 
provisions of the Foreign Enlistment Act. 
Now, upon that point I must observe that, 
asmy hon. Friend the Member for West- 
minster has stated, the act of any person 
going from this country to Sicily to join 
General Garibaldi would be of precisely 
the same. nature as the act of those Irish 
volunteers who went out to serve the Papal 
Government. The Foreign Enlistment Act 
forbids entering one service just as much 
as it forbids entering the other. The hon. 
Member, however, must be aware of the 
difficulty of enforcing that Act, as it is ne- 
cessary to prove that the enlistments take 
place in this country. The possibility of 
obtaining any evidence to that effect was 
avoided by those who went to Rome by 
their declaring that they went for the pur- 
pose of being employed on railway works, 
which unfortunately have no real exist- 
ence in the Papal territories. If those per- 
sons to whom the hon. Member has refer- 
red are answering the invitation of certain 
oficers or gentlemen, they might allege 
that they were going to see what Mount 
Etna was doing. It would be very easy 
for them to give excuses that would place 
them entirely beyond the provisions of the 
Foreign Enlistment Act. The hon. Gen- 
tleman put the case upon another ground 
—namely, that of international law. That 
is, n0 doubt, a very important question ; 
but the House will recollect that, as was 
stated by my hon. and learned Friend the 
Attorney General, there is great difficulty 
in bringing the principles of international 
lgw to bear upon particular acts such as 
those to which the hon, Gentleman has re- 
ferred... All that I.can say, is, that we 
know. nothing of any enlistment going on 
in this country ; and if we found that any 
enlistment were taking place for any power, 
or. state, or assumption of a state, we should 
apply the provisions of the Foreign Enlist- 
ment Act, impartially to any persons in- 
fringing, those provisions in a way that 
would bring them within the operation of 
the law. 

Mz. KINNAIRD said, he wished to 
know whether the Government had re- 
ceived any official information of the land- 
ing ofa portion of General, Garibaldi’s 
force on the shores of Calabria. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, the Go- 
vernment knew nothing upon that subject 
beyond the general. reports in the newspa- 


pers. 
Mx. VINCENT SCULLY said, the adage 
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that none were so deaf as those who would 
not hear seemed peculiarly applicable in 
the present case. He had no objection to 
anybody who chose going to serve Gari- 
baldi, and did not see why what was sauce 
for the Irish goose should not be equally 
good for the English gander. He did not 
wish to introduce the names of ladies into 
the debate, but could not help remarking 
that in Zhe Times of Saturday last, there 
appeared an advertisement of a society to 
collect funds to be remitted to General 
Garibaldi, of which society the Countess of 
Shaftesbury was Chairmaness—[A Laugh | 
—and in the list of contributions which 
followed the first name was that of Lady 
Palmerston, and the second that of Mrs. 
Gladstone, Considering the alleged igno- 
rance of Lord Palmerston of what was 
going on, the above fact indicated a little 
domestic revolution, of which his Lordship 
appeared totally ignorant. [ Laughter. } 
He did not object to Italian freedom or 
unity, but he thought it only fair that the 
Italians should be allowed to play their 
own game, and not be countenanced either 
by the physical support or the moral influ- 
ence of England. No one could say the 
English Government was interfering physi- 
cally, but no one in the three kingdoms or 
in Europe could doubt that this country 
was intermeddling by her moral influence. 
As a Protestant country, in whose councils 
the Catholic element was entirely exclud- 
ed, he contended we ought rigidly to ab- 
stain from meddling with the internal 
affairs of a Catholic Power. He had a 
Notice on the Paper with reference to Lrish 
education, but as. hon, Members were 
anxious to hear a statement of the inten- 
tions of the Government he would not 
press it. 


Motion agreed to. 


SUPPLY.—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES, 


House in Committee ; 

Mr. Massry in the Chair. ° 

(18.) £220,722, Public Education in 
Treland. 

Mr. CARDWELL, in rising to move 
for the sum of £220,722 to complete. the 
total sum of £270,722 for united national 
education in Ireland, said that the Vote 
showed an increase of £21,254, over that 
of the preceding year. Without going 
into,a detailed analysis, he might state 
that the two main items of this increase 
consisted in a Vote of £4,000 for the in- 
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creased expenditure of model schools; and 
$17,000 for’ making improved provision 
for: the: teachers ‘of: the ordinary ‘schools 
throughout ‘Treland.'The ‘latter item of 
increase! arose’ from’ three! sources—first, 
the natural expansion of’ the system from 
am increased number of schools, and coupled 
therewith the exténded payment they re- 
déived after undergoing training ‘in Dublin 
anid receiving a higher ‘clays tertifieate; and 
the ‘higher ‘salary to which’ they were ‘en- 
titled as they rose-in the ‘scale- of acquire- 
ments and: efficiency. » As the schoolmaster 
was the ‘life-and ‘essence of the! school; and 
thd value:of any system ‘of education 'de- 
ed o1i ‘the capacity of the schoolmaster, 
i¢ Was ‘satisfactory-to observe wv gradual! in- 
eréise in this part'6f the Estimates.’' Last 
Session the ‘attention of the Government 
Having ‘been! called to ‘this ‘matter ‘by 'the 
hon. Member for Dungarvon (Mr. Maguire), 
they undertook to consider the position of 
the schoolmasters and schoolmistresses, and 
to’ say whether ‘they thought it right to 
eall ‘on the ‘Treasury to. increase’ the re- 
munération they received. ‘Upon that re- 
viow the Government ‘determined to de- 
mand*an increase ‘inthe Votes for this 
purpose, and) the sum’ of '£7,000° was in- 
eluded ‘in! the Hstimate,’ together with a 
further ‘sum of° £8,500, which, in’ addition 
to ‘a ‘emul! ‘suti in ’the' Estimate of last 
feat, would be applied to increase the in- 
coitic of those ‘masters ‘anid mistresses who 
had served a considerable period of ‘time, 
cémplicd with the regulations, and obtain- 
ed ‘certificates of distingwished efficiency: 
Thé whole sum now asked for improving 
the! position’ of: schoolmasters ‘and school- 
mistresses in Treluhd’amhounted to' £10,500: 
For the education now given in Treland the 
total. -sum’ asked was ‘£270,722, and ‘any 
one Who é¢ompared the ‘resalts which were 
producéd bythe largér expenditure in this 
country,’ and: the value’ to the» country of 
the éducation ‘thus given, would be dis- 
posed ‘to-thimk that’ there were few items 
of 6tit national expenditure whith! yielded 
a better rétarn to’ the ‘liberality of Parlia- 
ment ‘than’ the’ Vote for which he iow 
askéd. 4 ner 
‘He had observed 4 feeling growing up 
that’ the system’ of ‘granting large sums 
of mioriey ‘through !Commissidners without 
dity direet control on’ the part of ‘Parlia- 
ment required the attention of those whose 
duty it was to ask’ for the money. ‘Ac- 
cordingly; he thought it his duty ‘very 
sdon ‘after hée'wett to Iréland to communti- 
cdtewith the Resident Commissioner on the 
Mr. Cardwell fs 
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expenditure upon ‘two important ‘itémeus 
the first, under the head of model schools: 
which amounted to £30,000 ‘a year ; aq 
the other, under the’ héad of agricultury 
schools, ' which had’ repeatedly ’ béen ‘the 
subject of conversation in that’ Howse, and 
with respect to which an engagement had 
been come to with the House’ that ‘no’ néw 
éxpenditure ‘should: be! incurred, ‘and’ that 
éfforts should be made to retrénch’ thé’ ex: 
isting expenditure on' this acéounti With 
regard ‘to the model schools; it’ had beén 
said that they were ‘an innovation ‘apd 
the plan adopted ‘under Lord Statiléy’s 
letter, but so early ‘as the’ second “‘repoit 
made to Parlinment,' the ' Commissioner 
had plainly stated their intentions’ at’ that 
period in’ respect to ' the establishment of 
model ‘schools. They’ recommended ‘thé 
establishment of 32 district model schools, 
equal to the number of counties in Tréland; 
although ‘they subsequently retrenched ‘thé 
number from 32 to 26. At present’ there 
were 14 model schools actually in opera 
tion, and there weré 12 more ‘éither ‘in 
progress or in regard’ to which the Board 
were under engagement, making the whole 
number of model schools 26; of these'17 
were training ‘schools, which not only gave 
# model education to the pupils'of the dis: 
trict, but were’ also available’'as ona 
establishments for the instruction of pupi 
teachers, who afterwards themselves ‘bé- 
eatiie teachers’ of the young: He’ stated 
to the Resident Commissioner that, as thé 
expenditure’ under this head’ was of's 
special character, ‘he thought it right for 
the Board to''abstain in ‘future from’ any 
engagements for establishing model schools 
in local districts until they had communi- 
cited ‘with the Government, so that’ the 
grounds of the proposed ‘expenditure might 
be known, and the Government might have 
an opportunity of submitting’ an’ Estimate 
to ‘the House of Commons before the'en- 
gagement was entered into. Thirty 'agti- 
cultural ‘schools had ceased to’ receive 
money from’ the ' Board’ ‘since: January, 
1859. Of these, five were model schools 
six’ ‘were ‘ordinary schools, and the rest 
were workhouse schools. It would be 'sa- 
tisfactory for ‘the Comtiittee to know thit 
the reason ‘why there was so large a dimi- 
nution in ‘the ‘workhouse ‘schools ‘was, 
that the recent improvement’ in the'con- 
dition’ ‘of the pedple had’ removed from 
the workhouses the growt-up boys for 
whom those’ schools were originally ¢s- 
tablished. ‘With regard to the great model 
establishment near ‘Dublin, tio ‘doubt, "as 
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an. educational establishment, it was an 

to the country and the pupils 
were a charge upon the Estimates. The 
arrangement now made was that the 
pupils at Glasnevin were to be selected by 
the inspectors from the schools throughout 
Ireland on the ground of merit, to be tested 
by examination. The object was to render 
the situation of an agricultural pupil at 
Glasnevin an object of ambition, and it 
was hoped that this competition would 
exercise a salutary influence throughout 
the whole of Ireland. 

He would now inquire what were the 
results attained by the system of national 
education in Ireland. His right hon. 
Friend who moved the English Estimates 
the other night said that one of the disad- 
vantages which the Education Committee 
had to contend with was the denomi- 
national nature of the English system, 
which led to the establishment of a larger 
number. of schools in the same district 
than were required, and compelled the 
Government to contribute to more schools 
than the exigencies of the case demanded. 
No such evil, however, existed under the 
united system in Ireland. Taking into 
consideration the number of pupils train- 
ed; and the excellence of the education 
imparted, it would be found that, al- 
though the local contributions bore a much 
smaller proportion to the sum voted by 
Parliament in Ireland than in England, 
yet the Ixish system. of education. was 
more economical to the country and not 
less beneficial to the community than the 
English.. It, afforded him much pleasure 
to state that within the last few years the 
local contributions had increased in a re- 
markable degree, showing a growing ap- 
preciation of and desire to benefit. by the 
system among the people, of Ireland. Dur- 
ing the last year, the total increase in the 
number of schools had been cighty-eight, 
and in the average number of pupils. in 
daily attendance, 3,112. The total num- 
ber of pupils. now receiving education on 

national system, was no less than 
570,000. As he had lately on another de- 
bate gone into this subject at some length, 
he would not fatigue the House with many 
details, He wished, however, to invite at- 
tention to the remarkable and gratifying 
circumstance that the calculation which 
the Commissioners made in their first re- 
port, as far back as 1835, with regard to 
the number of children who would. require 
the aid of the National Schools, had been 
amply fulfilled. They calculated that.of 
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the whole population 1,140,000 would pro- 
bably be between the ages of seven and 
thirteen ; and that for at least half of that 
number education would have to be pro- 
vided by the State. Notwithstanding that 
that calculation was made on an assumed 
population of 8,000,000, whereas the ac- 
tual, population of Ireland was only 
6,000,000, it precisely corresponded with 
the number of pupils on the rolls of the 
National Board for the last year. That 
the benefits of the system were in the 
main diffused throughout the country in 
proportion to the requirements of the com- 
munity, was proved by the returns, The 
number of pupils in the different portions 
of Ireland was as follows: Ulster, 189,000; 
Leinster, 142,000; Munster, 154,000; 
Connaught, 84,000. It was also found 
that in proportion to the manner in which 
the country was divided in a religious 
sense, so also did all classes participate in 
the benefits of the system. It would be 
remembered that it was with the express 
desire of carrying a sound and beneficial 
education into the homes of those whose 
circumstances rendered them most in need 
of the assistance of the state that the 
Commissioners and Committecs had endea- 
voured to obtain the assistance of the state, 
and it was found that the proportion of 
Roman Catholic children in attendance at 
the schools established under the system 
was 478,000; of Presbyterians, 59,000; 
of the Church establishment (who for a 
long period had exhibited a greater deter- 
mination to educate their own children 
than any other class of the community), 
29,000, and of Dissenters 2,500. But 
then it was said, ‘‘ You profess to give an 
united education, but your education, 
though nominally united, is practically se- 
parate.” He denied that that opinion 
was supported by actual facts. Of 5,411 
schools it appeared that 2,911, or 53 per 
cent were mixed schools, and that of the 
whole number of 570,000 pupils, 295,000, 
or 51 per cent, were found in. mixed 
schools. If the inquiry were pursued fur- 
ther it would be found that exactly in pro- 
portion as the population was mixed so was 
the mixture of pupils m the schools. For 
instance in Ulster, where the population 
was most mixed, the proportion was 82 
per cent; in Leinster, 39 per cent; in 
Munster, 31 per cent; and in Connaught, 
44 per cent, These figures showed that 
the benefit of the system was universal, and 
that those who derived by far the largest 
proportion of it were those for whom it 
2Y ° 
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was mainly. intended—the children. of the 
Roman ; Catholic. population, But there 
were not wanting, circumstances of great 
encouragement as. to the other classes, 
Twelve months had_ scarcely elapsed since 
the Wesleyans—a body of men not very 
numerous, ,indeed, in Ireland, but very 
much. respected in, all parts of; the, king- 
dom —.gayve in, their, cordial. adhesion. ‘to 
the system. Last Christmas the Church 
Eduéation, Society entered into communi- 
cation with the Government for, the pur- 
pose of obtaining some rélaxation of the, 
rules, of the system, which might lead 
them to abandon the objection they had 
always. theretofore entertained to. partici- 
pating in the benefits of the national edu- 
cation.. Their proposal was to place the 
schools of the, society, as to all secular 
matters, .under the Board of National 
Education — to use its. books, to be sub- 
ject to:its inspection, and in every way 
to conform to its rules, with the single 
exception that the Scriptures should be 
used in the education of all the children 
in attendance, the fullest notice being 
given to the parents and friends of pupils 
of the seriptaral character of the instruc- 
tion imparted. In reply to that proposal 


it became his duty to convey to the society 
the statement of the Government that two 
principles had long been recognized both 
by the Crown and by Parliament as the 
only ‘principles applicable to the cireum- 
stances of Ireland in regard to religious 


and seeular education. The first was that 
the education given during the school 
hours must be of so comprehensive a cha- 
racter as not to exclude pupils belonging 
to any of the Christian churches, and the 
second was that at the commencement 
or termination of the school, hours the 
patrons of any schools were free to convey 
Christian instruction according to their 
distinctive tenets, provided that no, child 
should be required to receive or to be 
present, at any religious education of 
which its parents or guardians disap- 
proved. These had been the cardinal and 
fundamental principles of the system which 
had been recognized in the Earl of Derby’s 
letter, and in the Reports of the Commis- 
sioners, and to which successive Govern- 
ments, under the sanction of Parliament, 
had, from the ‘commencement adhered. 
Under these ‘circumstances, the Church 
Education Society, as a body, did not 
enter into connection with the system. 
The letter of the yenerable Primate at 
the head of that body, however, would be 
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in the memory of the Committee. E 
one knew the deep. respect. with whi 
every communication proceeding from, that 
source. was, regarded, not only. by the 


Church, but by the whole community in’ 


Ireland; and he could not but entertain 
the hope that when the momentary feel- 
ing had passed away the Church establish 
ed in Ireland wonld not, be: behind pre 
man Catholics or Presbyterians in availing 
themselves of that system of national edu. 
cation, which the liberality, of Parliament 
had placed at the service of the, Irish 
people. 
Another communication. was reeeived 
by ‘the Government, which was entitled) 
on every ground,’ to the greatest consid- 
eration and respect. It was a memorial 
from the Prelates of that Church, whose 
members most langely avaijed themselves 
of the advantages of the system. That 
communication asked for no less than 


this :— 


“ Such a participation in educational grants for 
the separate instruction of Catholic children as 
the numbers and fidelity of the Catholic people, as 
well as their contributions to sustain the burdens 
of the State, amply entitle them.” 


It was scarcely necessary to say that that 
request was as incompatible with the fixed 
and cardinal principles of the system as 
the request by the Church Education So- 
ciety, of which the venerable Prelate was 
the head. The Government, acting in the 
spirit and by the direction of Parliament, 
had no alternative but to return to that re- 
quest a courteous, yet a firm denial. It was 
impossible for them to break: down, or in 
the smallest degree to impuir those great 
principles upon which the system had beep 
founded, and upon which it could be,alone 
maintained with efficiency.. He had..the 
honour of receiving a rejoinder to the re- 
ply, which it was his duty, on the part.of 
the Government, to convey, The rejoin- 
der was most courteous and most able. . It 
was argumentative, and entered into the 
whole subject at considerabie length, but it 
ended with a renewal of the same request, 
namely :— 

“That the justice and necessity of our claims 


to a separate system of education for Catholic 
children shall be fully recognized.” 


He ventured to submit to the Committee 
that it was by no means clear that, to any 
man, whatever was the Church to which 
he belonged, the gift of a separate system 
of education was a benefit or advantage. 
On the contrary, as a member of the Eng: 
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Heh’ Church! ‘he felt that the ‘ebAstant'com- 
inunication’ with'their Roman Catholic and 
Presbyterian fellow-subjects—with those 
who were earnest in religion, but different 
in opinion—was # gteat advantage both in 
the cultivation of their intellectual powers 
and the expansion of their moral feclings. 
He felt that it would be a most pernicious 
gift to Ireland if'they were to depart from 
the principles laid down in the first Report, 
which was signed by the Duke of Leinster, 
Archbishop Whately, Archbishop Murray, 
and Mr. Blake :— 


«We have thus shown to all who choose to read 
our rules. that while: we, desire to bring Christian 
children, of all denominations together, so that 
they may receive instruction in common in those 
points of education which do not clasti with any 
particular religious opinions, we take care that 
sufficient time shall be set apart for religious in- 


struction ; that the Ministers of God's word of all, | 


Christian creeds shall haye the fullest opportunity 
of reading and expounding it, and seeing that the 
children of their respective denominations do really 
understand it, not only weekly, but daily, if they 
think proper. It will be, as it always has been, 
our constant object so to administer the system as 
to make it acceptable and beneficial to the whole 
of His Majesty’s subjects; to train up and unite 
the youth of the country, whatever difference of 
opinion there may be, in feelings and habits of 


attachment and friendship towards one another, | 
and thus to make it a means of promoting charity | rantin 
, of public aid to at least three different societies in 


and goodwill among all classes of the people.” 


system, and from it’ he believed neither 


ever consent for one moment to depart. 
There was another argument against a 


In England the ‘principal amount of money 
was locally contributed, the Government 
merely granting a sum'in aid. By far the 
largest ‘part of the money in Ireland was 
the direct gift of the State. It was, there- 
fore; incumbent: on the Government which 
reveived contributions from all to take care 
that advantage might be taken of that 
which they granted by every elass-in the 
community: With'regard to the interests 
of the Roman Catholics themselves, he did 
not believe that the influence which they 
dreaded, of proselytizing on the part of 
powerful people, would. be as completely 
excluded from a separate system, as under 
the authority, of Parliament and by the 
power of the Government it was excluded 
from the national system. And, further 
than that, knowing what was the opinion 
which prevailed. in this country with re- 
gatd, to religious endowments, he doubted 
whether in future years the continuatice of 
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the granf’would rest on fhat' adamanting 
foundation upoti which ‘he ‘rejoiced 'to' be- 
lieve it did’ rest’ after the concurrénce of 
Parliament, and ‘the success of the ‘system 
for thirty years, if it were to appear that 
these large sums of money were almost ex- 
clusively directed to the erection of build- 
ings and the maintenance of teachers for 
only one portion of the community. He 
farther doubted whether, in those parts 
where property and social influence were 
the subject of apprehension to the Roman 
Catholics, the dangers which they appre- 
hended would not exist in a greater de- 
gree than at present, if a ‘separate’ system 
were instituted in lieu of a united systém 
of education. That which the Government 
of Sit Robert Peel ‘stated to the venerable 
Primate of the Established Church, it was 
the duty of ‘Her Majesty’s Government to 
state to the Prelates of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Writing to the venerable Primate 
in the year 1845, Sir Robert Peel said— 


“I firmly believe that these questions would be 
asked were the Government to avow its intention 
of patronizing two systems of public instruction in 
Treland, and that it would soon be discovered we 
mustitake our choice between the upholding and en- 
couraging of a single system of instruction founded 
on, the principles of that which is now receiving 
the sanction of the Government and the granting 


Treland, by each of which secular instruction 


That was emphatically the charter of the | should be combined with religious instruction im 


the particular doctrine of each communion, one in 


n , connection with the Established Chureh, another 
the Government nor Parliament: would | 
| Catholic religion. In such a case all hope of 


with the Presbyterian, and a third with the Roman 


mixed education must be extinguished, and a line 


be | of demarcation drawn between children of different 
separate ‘system ‘of education in Ireland. | religious persuasions , more marked, than, jhas 


| hitherto existed at any period. Her Majesty's 


Government deprecate this result as a great pub- 
lic evil.” 

What Sir Robert Peel, in answer to the 
head of the Established Church, depre- 
cated in 1845, as a great public evil, 
Her Majesty’s present Government depre- 
cated as no smaller public eyil in answer 
to the Prelates of the Roman Catholic 
Church. As to one so to the other they 
returned the respectful but firm reply 
that they had inherited from former Go. 
vernments, through the liberality and by 
the authority of Parliament, a system 
whose cardinal] principles it was their duty 
and desire entirely to support. 

But it had been said that Lord Stanley’s 
(the Earl of Derby’s) original letter had 
been departed from and changes had been 
made which infringed the cardinal, princi- 
ples of the system., He would admit that 
if he were’ to form his opinion from Lord 
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Stanley's letter he should: suppose that the: 
noble Lord originally contemplated’ a sys- 
tei different;from that which had actually 
conie ‘itito operation. He’ appeared to have 
contemplated joint patrons of different 
Churches ‘applying for! the same grant, 
schools generally vested and) part of the 
teaching by the clergy ofthe different 
Churches,’ “Those  anticipations if they 
were formed hid certainly not: been -re- 
alizod. Neither joint’ patronage, vesting 
of schools, nor clerical teaching had been 
the ‘general’ rule: | It had .been otherwise 
from the;commencement. At the end of the 
first two years it was found that 700 schools 
were established ‘of which: only ’70 were 
vested; and the remainder were non-vested. 
Tfit was ‘supposed that mstruction- was to 
be exclusively religious .at one period of 
the ‘day and exclusively secular’ at another, 
a reférence to’ the earliest history of the 
system would show that that supposition 
was founded on error, ‘This was evident 
from'a' passage in the letter of Lord Stanley 
which was the document containing the 
direction under which the Roman Catholic 
Archbishop Murray and: Mr: Blake  con- 
sented to give effect to the system: That 
passage showed conclusively that the com- 
bined system, though not a polemical 
one, was’ meant) to be Christian, and ‘not 
merely ‘secular. This’ passage ‘was’ not 
in the first version; but'the second version 
of the letter. ‘It was'a passage in which 
the ‘Commissioners had acted’ from the 
commencement, and the fact of it being im 
the revised draught showed the importance 
which was attached to it, and gave it a 
still higher authority: | This ‘was the 
passage :-— 


* Although, it jis ;not, designed to exelude from 
the list. of books for the combined instruction 
such portions of sacred history or of religious or 
moral teaching as may be’ approved ‘by the Board 
—#it is to be understood that this “is by no means 
intended to: convey:a’ perfect ‘and: sufficient | reli- 
gious;education—or, to, supersede the necessity of 
separate roligious instruction on the day set apart 
for that purpose.” . 


A’ 'great deal of controversy had arisen on 
the point whether, ‘for the attendance: of 
children at’ the specially religious part of 
the cducation, it was: to ‘be the’ ‘positive 
assent of! the parents or their negutive 
dissent: which was to ‘bevrequired) as! the 
test whether! or not the children’! of:one 
‘Church should be permitted to;be present 
at ‘religious instruction: given ‘by ) teachdts 
of ianother..It was his' own: indiwidual 
opinion: that:if it /had) been an established 
Mr, Cardwell 
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rule from ‘the first) thatia tegister should 
be kept: of every child, and | that) aecondy 
ing: to’ that: register the child should die 
permitted to be:present or requixed to: be 
absent, obeying the » precise) direction of 
the parents, no fair: ‘objection’ to sucha 
rule could have been taken: but; as far 
as he could-learn trom ‘the records -of the 
system, and from personal inquiries from 
the, officers of the, Commission,, no. such 
rule ‘had. ever existed. . The -'provision 


which was contemplated from the first) for 
sustaining the parental authority ofthe 
parent, was laid; down, in an explanatory, 
paper addressed by Lord Stanley to a de- 

Synod of Ulster in these 


putation from the 
terms :—.., 


*« To introduce’ the’ veaditig ‘or’ ‘hearing of ‘any: 
such )beok ‘during the: ordinary: school hours; 
namely; those daring, whieh all tae. children of all 
denominations are expected to attend, would be 
a palpable violation of religious liberty of’ cdn- 
stienca, But there ‘is not’ (or ever was) 'atiy ob 
jection to the readitig of the Scriptures; or thd 
giving of any other religious instruction, dn days 
and hours to, be,specified by the local patrons, to 
those. children; whose parents choose that they 
should attend, ‘Those days and hours, however, 
must ‘be ‘specified, in ordér to rémoéve ‘from’ thé 
mind of the Romah Catholic parent the possibility 
of a suspicion that, his. children may be influenced 
to join in studies of which he does;not approve,” 


The ‘point to which he wished to direst 
attention was, that from’ the’ first ‘a’ per 
missive notice and, not compulsory, exclu- 
sion appeared to be the sanction by which 
the authority of the parent was to-be:maint 
tained. ‘The first report of the Commission 
thus described the practice :— pion 


“Such extracts from the Scriptures as are pre- 
pated under the sanction’ of 'the Board thay" be 
used, and aré earnestly ‘'recémmented’ by’ thé 
Board to be used during those ‘hours ‘allotted'to 
their ordinary school business. ee tay ai 
rangement of this desctiption ‘that ‘may be made 
is to be publicly ‘notified in the schools) id’ order 
that ‘those ‘children, and those only, may" be’pre 
sent at the religious instruction whose paré ‘or 
guardians approve of their being;se,” :. , 


And-in their fourth Report, the Commis- 
sioners said :+- i tasoilggs omg 





“The principle of the system, and which we 
consider fandamental ‘and unalterable; is‘ thatthe 
Natiotial Schools shall be open ‘iilike to Chvistiatis 
of all’ denominations.; ;therefore, that ‘ no cobild 
shall, be required!,to. be, present at. any ;religious 
instruction, or exercise, ef which his parents,or 
guardians may disapprove ; and that opportupities 
shall be afforded 'fo ‘all children ‘to Yecdive ri 
rately, (ut! \patticulat ‘periods, /sadh /teligious i 
struction as. their parents or guardians) may pto- 
vide; for them,’ 1) siodt to aszoquag 


‘But @ gtill higher anthdrity:had:spolen.on 
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the sibject.:° It:hnd! beeome riecessary for 
Parliament! ‘to ‘provide: for: the» religious’ 


education -of children im 'workhousges;? and! 


in’ making: that provision he had no doubt; 
that: Parliament: intended» to, apply: the 
principles of the National Schools to; the 
feligious ‘education im workhouses. This 
was the danguago bf the Acts lice oil © 

HNCNo order shall authorize the edu¢ation of any 
child’in‘ahy religious’ ¢reed; other than that’ pro- 
fesded by his parents, or survivitig parent of such 
obild'; and to which such parents: or parent shall 


object. 


The inference tyhich' he ‘drew from these 
passiges was, that at that period ‘the same 
amount of importaticd Was not attached to 
the difference between the negative and 
positive assent,in the direction of the; pa- 
rent as had subsequently arisen; and he 
also’ maintained that the public notice to 
the parent was the san¢tion ‘by ‘which the 
authority of the parentwas intended from 
the beginning to be enforeed.. Whether it 
would have been wise or not ‘to adopt a 
different plan, he would not now inquire; 
but, in point of fact, it would ‘be an inno- 
vation,if a rule were laid down which 
placed any compulsion by the patrons of a 
school on ‘a child in reference to the ob- 
servancé of that requirement. When Arch- 
bishop Whately was examined before a 
Committee. of the House of Lords, he said ; 


“Tf the children, with the’ consent of their pris 
rents, choose to attend, whether the parents are 
Protestant. ‘or Roman, Catholics, the , religious 
¢atechist bas no business at all to inquire. He 
may give his instruction to all who choose to re- 
ceive it. It has never been required by the Com- 
missioners, nor ever contemplated, that a person 
shall be bound to .inguire, before he receives any 
child, into his class fora religious instruction, 
What his persuasion is.. Ile is allowed to give re- 
ligious instruction according to, his own principles 
to,all the children whose parents choose that they 
should, attend; and. he, is not bound to,ask any 
guestions—‘ Are you a Protestant, or are you.a 
Catholic ? ” 


A great deal had been said ‘about the dif- 
ferences between the letters addressed: to 
the applicant in the case of the Temple 
Meeting-house School, and the report of 

¢. Board, setting forth the terms on 
which the Correen School was taken. into 
connectionone' of. which seemed! to. lay 
down the affirmative, and the other the 
negative assent. But these were both 
Witten by the same person, Mr. Blake; 
and they were treated by the Commission- 
ers as being sufficiently on all fours for the 
purposes of their decision. On'the whole, 
‘examination: of the: various ‘papers ud 
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to this conclusion++that at first,'the same. 
amount of |importaned | was: not, ,attached 
to the difference between a: positive and 
a négative: assent, |as was now attached, 
todesih to enor fotelqarati 
'\He-would next turn to another point, of 
the: case; and! inquire whether, the | faets 
connetted .with the. working of the Na- 
tional ‘system justified the’ suspicion, of 
proselytism in any! part, of Ireland... There 
were at present) between 5,500,and 5,600 
schoois; uader the ‘Board; of which, in 
round numbers, ‘about: 1,600, were. vested 
and 4,000 non-yvested, . The real practical 
difference between vested and non-vested 
schools) was :that to, a. vested school tbe 
clergy of all denominations had that/right 
of access plainly contemplated in the ori+ 
ginal, letter of ‘Lord, Stanley, but which 
right. was. very rarely, exercised; because 
it! seldom. happened, where the patron was 
of one denomination, that the. ¢lergy of 
another attended to give separate religious 
instruction to the pupils. . The returns of 
the last: year showed; that, of the whole 
number) of schools no, less. than 3,683, were 
under Roman ‘Catholic patrons; of every 
100) pupils: 84 were Rowan Catholies; of 
every 100 teachers 80 were Roman Catho- 
lies; and of every £100 paid to teachers, 
£80 was, paid to Roman Catholics... That 
showed that by far the larger part of the 
benefits of the system was conferred, as it 
had been intended. to be conferred, on the 
Roman Catholics. Of 478,000: Roman Ca- 
tholic scholars, no | fewer than, 428,000 
were in Roman Catholie schools. It only 
remained to account for the 50,000 Roman 
Catholic pupils in schools under the eontrol 
of Protestant patrons. He believedit was 
admitted that no case of actual proselytism 
had ever been substantiated since the eom- 
mencement of ‘the Nutional system; but 
the complaint was, that in certain parts of 
Ireland thousands of children were sub- 
jected: to ‘proselytizing. tendencies. Now, 
in regard to the 50,000 Roman Catholic 
children receiving education in Protestant 
schools, for no less than 38,000 of them 
the Protestant patrons had appointed Ro- 
mam ‘Catholic teachers. That fact; fur- 
nished no light testimony of the spirit in 
which Protestant patrons had acted in this 
matter. The remaining 17,000 Roman Ca- 
tholic children were distributed im rather 
more than'800 schools, and amounted: to 
about 34 per cent of the whole number of 
Roman Catholic pupils. Were these 17,000 
children: receiving an’ education: which 
their parents would not wish’ them. to re- 
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ceive? A’ most’ careful’ examination ‘had'} tem’ had) beett to! undermine the faith-and 
been made by the: Inspectors, the result of | disturb the religious convictions: of the 
which was that the whole number who population of; the country?) On the coné 
had joined in the Scriptural classes under | trary, he ‘believed, with those-iwho. had 
Protestant teachers was only 1,816—a/ watched the working, of the. system) nar- 


percentage almost inappreciable out of the 
entire 478,000 Roman Catholic children 
connected with the Natioual system.) A 
still more important fact had yet to be 
stated. Under the old modes of instruction 
which ‘preceded the. present system, | the 
practice with regard to Roman. Catholic 
children joining in the Protestant Scrip- 
tural education was quite different in Uls- 
ter from that which prevailed in the other 
provinces of Ireland. The National system, 
so far from having induced Roman Catholic 
children to join in the common education, 
under Protestant’ teachers; of a separate 
religious character, was annually producing 
the opposite effect, and: the whole number 
of children so joining was constantly di- 
minishing.' The object, therefore, which 
the Earl. of Derby had in view of ex- 
cluding not only proselytism, but the 
suspicion of proselytism, was actually at- 
tained. There were altogether 91,000 


| rowly, that there never was'a time, either 
as regarded’ the Protestants or; Roman @a~ 
tholics, when religious feeling burned:more 
brightly in the bosoms of the Irish peopley 
But the attention of, the Board had deen 

called to the circumstance that the; distri-, 
bution of the inspectors was not. deemed; 
altogether satisfactory, and an alteration 
had accordingly either been or. was about 
to!'be made in that ;particular, ‘inorder 
that, by sending the Roman Catholic, in- 
spectors \into the districts in which they 
were in a minority, security might be af- 
forded that in no case could’ abuse arise 
without its coming to their knowledge: 
He maintained, then, from the history and 

practical working of the system, that it 
could not be charged with introducing that 
prosélytism, or suspicion ‘of prosélytism, 
which it was its object to prevent. On the 
contrary, it. had given a sound Christian, 
) instruction of an united character -to the 





Protestant children under the Board. Of} population, and had imparted to ‘them ‘as 
these 15,000, or 17’per’ cent, were re-| mixed an education as the circumstances 


ceiving their education under the control | of Ireland entitled us to, expect. . But, 
of Roman Catholic teachers.’ They were | while that was his opinion, and. while. the, 


dispersed in 1,964 different schools, giving 
an average of seven for each school. The 
Roman’ Catholic ‘children in Protestant 
schools, on the other hand, were dispersed 
in 800 schools, giving an average of more 
than 20 for each school. Assuming that 
the religious zeal of the teachers was equal 
on ‘both ‘sides, he asked whether the dan- 
ger of proselytism was likely to be greater 
where the child was one of seven or one in 
20 in a school, ‘such school being subject 
to inspection, and it being the particular 
duty of the inspeetor to prevent such prac- 
tices. Tf, then, there had been no indi- 
vidual case of psoselytism proved, or even 
specifically alleged,'in the case of: Roman 
Catholic children ; and if no apprehension 
of it existed in the case of Protestant 
children, the ‘suceess of the system must 
be placed beyond dispute? Well, was this 
a system which made the people of Ire- 
land indifferent to their religion?) Would 
anybody say that the language of the resi- 
dent Commissioner was not true when he 
said that never was there a time in which 
the religious feeling of the Irish people 
was stronger or more profitable for good 
than at the’ present time? Could anybody 


say that the operation of the National sys-' 


Mr. Cardwell 


Government had deciared their firm and 
unalterable attachment to the principles 
upon which the system was founded, ‘they 
had also expressed their readiness to ex-' 
amine the system for the’ purpose of seeing 
whether any alteration ought to be made. 
There were one or two points in which 
the Government thought some change 
would be right, and advantageous tothe 
systemi itself. ‘Lhey’ believed, in the first’ 
place, that the constitution of the! Board 
was a matter of great and just objection to 
Roman Catholics. ‘They thought that; ‘the 
Roman Catholics having so large a’ propor’ 
tion of pupils, and having ‘so great /an4n- 
terest in the well-being’ ofthe system, it 
would be reasonable that their number at) 
the Board should be raised ‘to an equality:' 
The principle of equality had already’ been’ 
admitted by former Governments‘ in regard 
to the inspectors and the administration of 
the system, and he did not understand why’ 
there should be any difficulty in carrying 
into-effect the same principle of equality’ 
in that which was, after’all, the great and. 
important governing body of: the’ whole.’ 
No member of any Church could say that 
it was unreasonable to provide: that the 
nuuiber of Roman Catholic members of the’ 
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Board should be cqnal to that’ of their 
Protestant brethren. | A question had:also 
been raised with regard to’ the vesting of 
the schools. Originally the schools were 
vested, as/in England, in trustees, and 
there appeared to be no reason why, in- 
stead’ of! being vested in the Board as a 
corporation, the schools assisted by the 
State should not be vested in trustees, the 
terms of the trust-deeds being such ‘as to 
secure’ the observance of the two cardinal 
principles of the system in a manner satis- 
factory to the Board ‘and ‘their legal-ad- 
visers. ° Again; a great desire had ‘been 
expressed for a revision of the books. He 
believed the books had fulfilled in the 
main the recommendation of the Commis- 
sioners in 1825—a recommendation which 
Archbishop Murray and his colleagues had 
made their own by adopting it in their 
second report, ‘where they said :— 


“In such selection of books for the new schools 
we. doubt not but it will be found practicable 
to introduce not only a number of books in which 
moral principles will be inculcated in such a man- 
ner us is likely to make deep and lasting im- 
pressions on the youthful mind, but also ample 
extracts from the saered Scriptures themselves, 
an early acquaintance with which we deem of the 


utmost importance, and, ingest, indispensable in 


forming the mind to just not 
sound principles of conduct.” 


ons of duty ‘and 


It, was: not the intention of the Commis. 
sioners, and it certainly would not meet 
the approbation of. Parliament, that in 
any revision of the books the religious 
element shouldbe impaired. It was in- 
tended that the Christian teaching which 
did not clash with the distinctive opinions 
of the Churches should continue to pervade 
the books which constituted the ordinary 
instruction of the system, giving to the 
united youth of Ireland that common 
Christian impulse from their earliest years 
which would make them good members 
of, society, and, happy in ‘themselves. The 
use of the books was not compulsory, be- 
cause there was now ‘an option to use other 
hooks; : provided they had the sanction of 
the. Board.,|, He. believed, however, they 
Were used. throughout) the country to an 
extent which could scarcely be exeveded if 
their use was. compulsory, and they were 
also to be found in'the Colonies and where: 
eyer the English language was spoken. 
Nevertheless, it was the opinion, of the 
Resident, Gommissioner, and others: that 
alter so. long a period) some change might 
Well be, madg,,in.order to render. the books 


mae suited,.te the, advances, which had: 
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been in‘ various branches of knowledge, 


since they were drawn up, and also, more 
acceptable: to the Jrish people. , There 
was, for example, an almost entire absence 
of all reference to subjects of Irish: in- 
terest, and he thought it would be easy to 
introduce much in connection with Irish 
topics without importing at the same time 
anything either of a polemical or.a_ politi- 
cal ‘character. It was the intention, of 
the Commissioners to appoint a Committee 
of their’ own body forthe purpese, of .re- 
vising the ‘books! in the spirit he had, in- 
dicated. thy 
There ‘was another point to which he 
wished. to refer. In various mountainous 
regions of Ireland the rule which required 
an average attendance of thirty before as- 
sistance could be received: from the State 
operated prejudicially and, unjustly, and a 
change in that rule would likewise be 
found’ convenient in: the case,.of those 
schools which might. be expected,:in con- 
sequence,of the Primate’s letter, to place 
themselves for the , first. time in ¢on- 
nection with the National system... The 
Commissioners proposed to. establish, a 
rule which, while it might lead.to.some 
inereased expense, would do. justice. to 
the smaller schools throughout the. coun- 
try. There were some other minor, points 
upen whieh he had been requested. to 
intimate an. opinion; although , the -Go- 
vernment were not prepared to: recommend 
any change, with. respect. to them, | One 
was better provision for separate religious 
teaching. If by that was meant that,the 
same access to non-vested schools should: 
be given to clergymen. of all denomina- 
tions as was now enjoyed in the, ease of 
vested schools, he was afraid that it; would 
be difficult to meet a proposal of that, kind 
with an answer in the aftirmative., .Qhjec- 
tions would be raised on both sides, and 
such an alteration would tend rather.to 
undermine the system) than to add tto,its 
efficiency, It had been said that the rule 
with respect to worship allowed in sehools,) 
though equally applicable to; all, was; m 
its operation unjust. . That-rule had:jtwo 
aspects., With regand to vested, schools 
the intention of .Parliament.as he under; 
stood /it was that no public aid should, be’ 
given towards the: building; of an, edifice 
which, , while nominally a -school,) was 
really a place of worship, , The case. of the. 
non-vested ;schouls: was, somewhat; differ+ 
ent; and with respect, to them, it would 
be forthe Board to eonsider whether any 
alteration; could be, introduced with; ad-. 
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vantage, rather than for the Government 
to make’ a) change’ which might ‘be pro- 
ductive of evil. So':with regard to the 
assistance given-to nuts’ schools. | The 
allowance had recently been increased, and 
the, Board might, go further in the. same 
direction if, they thought fit: But. all 
amendments of the system in these and 
other respects turned upon the composi- 
tion of the Board. As the schoolmaster 
was the essence of the school, so the Board 
was the life of the entire system, and the 
principle which the Government upheld 
was that the Roman Catholics were en- 
titled to an equal share of representation 
at, the Board. . That once settled. most.of 
the other, changes would naturally be 
left to the discretion of the reconstituted 
Board: ' He had only to say in conclu- 
sion, that in dealing with this most, diffi- 
cult subject the Government had endea- 
voured to do that which -was just, and 
had given to it all the consideration in 
their power with a view to the attain- 
ment of that object. By difficulties this 
system had been. surrounded from. its 
earliest hour. Those difficulties it had sur- 
mounted’ year by year; it had gained 
greater power and greater influence with 
the people whom it’ was designed to serve. 
With difficulties he feared that it would 
always more or less have to contend, but 
those difficulties would, he believed, di- 
minish in proportion to its growth, and 
it, would owe its maintenance and: preser- 
vation to the firm support which it had 
received from the House of Commons, to 
the strong. and growing desire of the peo- 
ple for the excellent education which it 
supplied, and he sincerely hoped to. the 
moderation of those who had influence over 
the’ people of Ireland, from which it had 
derived so much adyantage, and to which 
it had in.a great degree been indebted for 
its development... The right hon. Gentle- 
man concluded by moving the Vote. 

Ma. MAGUIRE; I must admit, Sir, 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary for Ireland has treated this subject 
with the gravity which it deserves; for it 
is,a subject which is one! of the most im- 
portant to the interests, the welfare, and 
the social happiness of Ireland, and. one, 
too, which enlists the sympathies and com- 
mands the: attention, of all classes of; the 
community. | I eannot undertake to say at 
the present moment, how far the changes 
now proposed by. Her. Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will, or, ought. to, satisfy the Catholic 
people, of. Ireland;:but if. J may. venture! 

Mr. Cardwell 
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to express my individual opinion; Ivheld: 
that the Commissioners have, by’ thalad-’ 
ministration and by unworthy. weakness; 
by fatal. concessions ‘on the one’ hand and; 
stern rigidity om the other; so compromised; 
themselves and got the whole. system into, 
such ‘a wretched and: irretrievable: mess, 
that there is only oné mode of solving ‘the 
difficulty—namely, by: boldly eutting: thé 
Gordian knot, and. changing the: system. 
from a mixed. or united system, to one! sesi 
parate or denominational. +, on 

Before I proceed farther, I desire to:be 
clearly understood on one point. | Liam’ 
not) opposed to, but on. the \contrary,, in 
favour of, the machinery of a National sys-' 
tem for the education of the mass/of the 
people. By that I mean a central:and 
controlling body, administering: the funds 
provided by the State in aid of local effortsy 
and securing to the State and the country, 
by a well organized plan of inspection, 
tnat the funds so provided shall be really 
applied to the benefit of those for whose 
advantage they are contributed. | Tw the’ 
educational machinery..of the National 
Board I am not opposed ;. but to the. prin 
ciple of the, existing system, of which) we 
now have had an experience, of. thirty 
years, I decidedly am), I, readily admit 
that this, educational machinery; has done 
enormous and incaleulable good; I admit; 
that it has been of immense advantage 'to 
Treland ;| but I am: prepared to show that 
it is not the mixed system which has, done 
that good, and conferred that, benefit 
that, on the contrary, where ‘the, mixed: 
system really exists, which: is.im only,one: 
of the four, Provinces. of | Ireland,, it hes 
been. productive of disputes and-conténr' 
tions, of raneour and ill-feeling, of aggres 
sion on the one side and wresistance om the 
other. Sach were the evils resulting from 
the mal-administration of this system, that! 
I felt it my duty to call the,attentionof 
Parliament to their. existence in the Ses 
sion of 1858 ; and \it.is only mow that the: 
Government seem to have roused them-i 
selves: to attention, and ‘propose changes: 
when. perhaps. it is, too late to effect any: 
real good... ‘What/ is, the; history,.of thei 
system of National, Education,in Ireland? 
The Royal. Commission. of, 1812: recom: 
mended the adoption ofja system ofieduces 
tion ‘‘ from which should |b¢e banished: ever: 
the, suspicion. of, proselytism.’? , dn 11828! 
an exclusively Protestant, House of; Com- 
mons declared—, ' bas vit 


“That no system ‘canbe expediént which hy 
be ¢alctlated to infludnce: or! disturb! the peculiar: 
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epleivak iene of any seet or denomination of | which are mainly intended :for the nse:of 
s. ri ; 


‘brist ) od the Catholie children, of Ireland: who; con 
In the'system established by Lord Stanley,)| stitute the six-sevenths of the pupils un+ 
in 1931, it: was provided that while moral | der|the National Boardt—iyy iy so1s!aiaan 
and literary instruction inight, be givem iM} W445 hd diner’ books in general ue iy the 
common; religious education was to be’ National Sctidols, they contain much’ niatter’ in 
given’ separately, and that ‘it was ‘to! be] the nature of eombined religious’ int - 

such as was approved of by the clergy of'| dnce exposing Catholics to danger; and apposed 
the! respective persuasions of the children pelea tear ae bedbes Thon hy eaten 
thus-fully recognizing and ‘acknowledg-)| Pee ee eo enat of history. philosophy, morality, 
ag tho patton unthority, which the Cours| Satasure aus coi te mt tech eed 
missioners have since ignored, and’ against}| are introduced into the National School books) 
which they have set ‘up what they term | have(beenjcompiled /by Protestants) who | give am 
‘parental authority '’—which, so‘far ‘as it anti: Cathojie, colouring to Paix Bagess afnitéing 
is: capable: of affording protection: ito Ca- it OF teach daniperoue Genet For shatapie: 
tholic children in the school of an aggres-'| where there is question’ of sin, the Oatholie does 
sive patron, is a’mere'sham dnd a delusion: | trine of contrition and confession \is passed ovet, 
Invhis: celebrated: Letter of (1881, which;| 404;something else suggested. in, its phiece. } Pri 


may: be termed:the charter of the Nuitiomal | Yate Judgement, is referred to, where we appeal, ¢a 
“ Ecclesiastical authority, and. the. Scriptures seem, 


by stem, Lo rd, Stanley gave the Catholics| ;, be made’ the only rule of’ frith,’to the exclusion 
of Ireland this assurance— of the! decisions of thé Chutch ‘of God!’ In ‘the 
historical;chapters there/is no! mention!whatever 
oterlodked, the ‘most ‘scrupulous care should be| Of the Holy See, and. its benefigens influence on 
taken not to interfere with the ‘pecaliar ‘tenets of | Tligion; sothat, after going, through the whole 

course, a child would not know that there was a 


aay desoription of (Christian pupils, @atholi¢ Church in’ the world, or ‘that the great 
From the first moment’ of its formation | majority of the people of Ireland, and’of allChirig+ 
the Board—consisting of a Protestant ma-| tians were Catholics. Indeed, the history of our 
jority—comimenced ‘that system ‘of modifi-| OUMTY soe arttot dee National’ oh bag So 
cation, adverse to Catholic interests, which | synear to have determined to leave, the tising Ca- 
has been persevered in to this hour. Yes,'| tholio’ generations im Ireland withoat any know- 
from’ the very moment the’ Commissioners | ledge of their forefathers in the faith, nad with 
found themselves secure in their seats, and | 0Ut any traditions whatsoever of country. or fa+ 
felt they had acquired sufficient strength, mally te, 9909 taschert, and 29 ence Shem be 
they began to nibble at, alter, and modify : aon ] Mt sletsiten 
the original system, so that it gradually, | The first’ paid Commissioner, Dr) Carlisle, 
year after’ year, became adverse to the in-| a Scotch Presbyterian, prepared, for the 
terests of Catholics, ‘and favourable to| use of Catholit’ childten, | certain’ séhool! 
those of the other denominations? ‘The| books, amongst these “Seriptire- Lessons,’ 
right hon. ‘Gentleman the ‘Secretary for | and Saered Poetry.) The lessons wére se-| 
Ireland states that/the books ‘are to be're+| lected ' exclusively from ‘the’ writings ‘of 
vised, Task, is not’ that practical ‘admis-| Protestant ‘and Presbyterian divines; ‘and’ 
siod of error on the ‘part of the Cotmis-| the poetry was equally’ selected’ from the 
sioners:a triumphant answer to those-who| works’ of Protestant’ and Dissenting “au 
havé raised a’ howl against the Catholic | thors. | Previous 'to 1858, the objection ‘of 
Bishops, because of their objection to these | any one’ parent to’ thd use ‘of these books! 
books;as being Protestant in thei ‘eha-| by his children; banished them: from the’ 
tacter, iri their tone, and in their tendency. | school; but, since then, thé 1ule—-whi¢h, 
shall proceed to'show what is’ the ‘real } like all otlier rules, ‘has been ‘relaxed ina! 
nature of the books of the National Board, | spirit adverse to Catholics—restricts ‘their’ 
and: in doing so I ‘shall quote a passage’ use to those children’ whose parents do not 
from the’ rejoinder of’ the Bishops to the | object to theni. | 'They are used in thé ‘nia’ 
answer of the Government; and for that jority of the’ model ‘svhools, ‘in’ whieh the 
document, chianatinig as‘ it does from the’ anthority of the pastor is ‘set ‘at defiance,’ 
united-Prelacy of the Irish Church, fam '| and thatiof the Government; or the Board)’ 
not afraid to challenge the ‘keenest scra-| is ‘supreme. They may! be’ ‘used’ in’ the’ 
tity of ‘any hot: Gentleman in’ this! House | s¢hools of) Protestant: and! Presbyterian’ 
~for' a! more ‘able, temperate, atguménta:'| managers, of mixed ‘schools, ‘and’ in ‘that’ 
tive, and conclusive statement; ‘I’ certainly | case) they “cair be} and ‘arej éxpldited 0: 
haxe mover xead,. ‘Lhis is the description | Catholic children ‘in an anti‘Oatholie spirit 
giver. bythe: ie Bishops of: books These books; I bay, eannot now be banish: 
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“That while the interests of religion are not 
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ed from ‘4 school, as a portion of combined 
instruction, so long as a single pupil does 
not object. to use them. In the year end- 
ing March, 1858, these Seripture Ex- 
tracts were read, as a portion of combined 
instruction, in 1804 schools—or 42 per 
cent of all the schools in Ireland. The 
majority of these schools were under Pro- 
testarit teachers, and were attended by 
thousands: of Catholic pupils. ‘ The 
Supplement: to the Fourth Book,” say 
the Board, ‘ contains several essays on 
religious subjects by Archbishop Whately, 
and other eminent divines.” Let us now 
see the use that can be, and is, made of 
these books in mixed schools. ‘‘ During the 
lessons,” says the mistress of a Belfast Fe- 
male National School (quoted by the Rev. 
Mr. Campbell, in his evidence in 1854, 
‘During the lessons from the ordinary books 
of the Board, opportunities do. occur which 
can be, and which are, taken advantage of, 
to instil religious instruction without sus- 
picion.”” ‘She added,” says Mr. Camp- 
bell, ‘f who. is to, take notice of this?’ 
‘The ordinary books,’ Mr. Campbell 
states, “contain religious instruction of a 
certain character, and to a certain amount, 
sufficient to give a teacher an opportunity 
of branching off from it, and giving pecu- 
liar religious instruction, if so disposed.’ 
And yet, notwithstanding evidence like 
this, those who denounced this system of 
instruction were stigmatized as bigots and 
fanatics, and the enemies of education. 
As to separate religious instruction, the 
original rule was, that— 


** One or two days in the week be set apart for 
giving, separately, such religious education to the 
children as’ may be approved of by the clergy of 
their respective persuasi The Commissioners 
will also permit and encourage the clergy to give 
religious instruction to the children of their re- 
spective persuasions, either before or after the 





ordinary school hours, on the other days of the 
week.” 


Liberty was secured to the pastors of the 
children to assemble their respective flocks 
in the school-room if they saw fit. . The 
Presbyterians, at the Synod of Ulster in 
1848, for their own purposes, attacked this 
principle of the right of the clergy to de- 
cide,as to the religious teaching to be given 
to the children of their own flock; and the 
Board, yielding to the pressure, substituted 
the -principle of parental authority in its 
stead. e original rule, or guarantee, 
was thus alluded to by an eminent Prelate 
of the Catholic Church, who is often quoted 
in. vindication of the National system :— 

Mr, Maguire. 
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Dr: Doyle, in a circular, dated>26thi Dex: 
cember, 1831, says :— zttibeoly 
“These terms are not, perhaps, the very best 
that could be devised, but they are well suited to 
the especial circumstances of this distracted éousi: 
try. They provide forthe religious: instruction; 
of children by their respective pastors, or. persons 
appointed for that purpose by them, as often as 
those pastors can deem it necessary. ‘This ‘{n- 
struction shall be given ‘on one or two days-in thé 
ram and may be given, as I hope iti will, every! 
ys } WT» 
In 1837, the Rev. Mr. Carlisle and‘ Mi" 
Blake both state that the school-houses 
should be granted for separate . religious 
instruetion; that a religious body—mean: 
ing nuns or monks—would be’ bound by 
the rules to give their school for the ‘pur- 
poses of separate religious teaching to Pro- 
testants ; that an engagement to this effect 
was required from all withcut distinction) 
and that if they refused they) would-be 
struck off the list: This rule was opposed: 
by the Presbyterians, and several:of! their 
schools were withdrawn in consequence. 
It continued in force till 1840, when, it 
was rescinded. As to the time for giving: 
religious instruction, the Board abandoned 
the day (exclusive of Sunday), and changed 
it to part of a day, and then gave that up 
to conciliate the Presbyterians, whose ob-’ 
ject was to exclude the priest front all ags 
cess to ‘Catholic children im non-Catholie’ 
schools, This was in 1840. In that.ob- 
ject they have entirely succeeded; for I, 
challenge the Attorney General to mention 
a single school under Presbyterian teach; 
ing, and in which there are Catholic ehil-, 
dren, to which a Catholic priest is admit- 
ted for the purpose of giving religious in- 
struction to those children. Where, then, 
is the guarantee given to the Catholiés’of’ 
Ulster in the Letter of Lord Stanley and 
by the original rules of the National Board? 
It has been yielded to the resistance of one, 
of the most aggressive and anti-Catholit 
of all denominations, by the cowardly 
weaktiess of the Commissioners.’ ‘T'now,’ 
come to a most important feature in this 
case, and will proceed ‘to’ show how the’ 
Commissioners. have altered one’ of ‘the 
fundamental rules of the Board to the pre-' 
judice of Catholics. I refer now ‘to: ther 
substitution of exclusion for non+compul+ 
sion.. The Secretary for Ireland has dealt 
with this question ; but I must confess,'so 
did he refine and split hairs on the ‘posh ' 
tive’ and ‘‘negative’! interpretation of the’ 
rules, that, had I not.a clear light to.guidé? 
me through the labyrinth, I should be at 
terly bewildered by his ingenuity. 1 ehall. 
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not! indulge in hair-splitting or special 
pleading, but I think I can prove by the 
clearest evidence that the original rule was 
an honest protection to the helpless child 
and the ignorant or dependent parent, and 
that the altered rule is an utter sham. 1 
assert the original rule was to exclude 
children of a different denomination dur- 
ing religious instruction, In 1833, the 
Board. thus reply to an application from 
the Rev. Mr. Love, of the county Ar- 


magh :—- 


“The Commissioners desire me to observe that 
it is of the essence of their rules that religious in- 
struction should be given only at the time specifi- 
cally appointed for that purpose; and that chil- 
dren whose parents do not direct them to be pre- 
sent at it, should previously retire.” 


There is no refining here—everything is 
in and honest. Later in the same year 

were issued the Regulations and Direc- 
tions; and under see. iii, rule 4, it was or- 
dered: that-—~ 

“Any arrangement for religious instruction 
that may ‘be made is to be publicly notified in the 
schools; in order that’ those children, and those 
only, may be present at the religious instruction, 
whose parents and guardians approve of their be- 
ing 80. 
Up to December, 1839, patrons of schools 
applying for aid had to give an answer in 
the affirmative to the following query :— 


“Will you take care that no children be pre- 
sent at any religious instruction or exercise, ex- 
cépt those whose parents consent to their being 
present ?” 


In 1837, Mr. Blake, in allusion to this 
rile, says :— 

“Our object is, in short, both with respect to 
Protestants, and, Catholics, to prevent. tricking 
the children of one communion into attendance 
when religious instruction is being given to the 
other, Our rule is, they shall go away.” 


And the Rey, Mr, Carlisle says :— 


The view of the, Board was, that when reli- 
gidus instruction was going on of the one party, 
there were to be no others present.” 


Who can deny that’ this was the meaning 
and object of the rule? This is set forth 
inthe original trust deeds and bonds by 
whieh the legal tenure of the schools built 
byithem was held. Again and again is 
this precautionary rule re-affirmed and set 
farth; and in 1888, the Commissioners of 
tion, alluding to the clause in the 
Poor Law Act, by which Proselytism is 
eflectually guarded against, state :— 


“N.B.=.Phe principle of the Commissioners as 
us jostriction ‘i 


to veligio is the sanie as that laid 





down for.edu¢ation in the .workhouses, by the.Act. 
for the more effectual relief of the Destitute Poor 
in Ireland, 1 & 2 Vict., 6. 58,'s. 49: And be it 
enacted, that no order of ‘the’ Commiésionérs, nor’ 
bye law, shall authorize the education‘of any child: 
in such workhouse in any religious creed other 
than that professed by the parents or surviying, 
parent of such child,’.”’ 


Again, in 1840, the principle enunciated 
in 1833, in ‘answer to the Rev. Mr. Love, 
is emphatically referred to and reiterated.’ 
And in 1841, they inform Lord: De Grey’ 
that— [ ond 


“The days and hours for religious instruction 
must be specified, in order to remove from the 
mind’ of the Roman Catholie parent the ’possi+ 
bility of a suspicion that his childrer may be in- 
fluenced to join in studies of which he does not 
approve.” 


I say the rule so often laid down, so often 
re-affirmed, and so often explained, ‘was a 
fair and ‘honest guarantec, one conceived 
in a loyal and generous spirit ; and if the 
mixed system were to be the only system 
of the country, and if the books were such 
as could not be objected to by Catholics, 
then Catholics, when compelled to attend 
a mixed school, would enjoy as much pro- 
tection as it was possible they ‘could have 
under a system of ‘the kind. Let ts now 
see the manner in which this protection 
was surrendered by those whom the State: 
appointed to be the guardians of this great 
educational system. In’ 1847, the Com-' 
missioners, then incorporated ‘by charter, 
believed themselves to he in a position to 
make a radical change in this their funda- 
mental rule, which involved, as’ they said, 
the vital “essence” of the principle of sepa- 
rate religious education, and they did so 
with the view of conciliating a certain 
party, and adding an additional feather to 
their caps. The Catholics of Ireland had 
made the system what it was, they made 
it by prodigious sacrifices—the same sacri- 
fices, as I can prove by official documents, 
as are this moment being made by the 
Catholic clergy and le in the poorer 
districts of this country, in order, with the 
miserable assistance afforded by the State, 
to give the blessings of a good education 
to the most needy and destitute of the 
population. The Catholics of Ireland were 
those who made the National system, who 
gave it strength, and form, and power; 
others assailed; or sought to undermine 
it. The Commissioners felt’ they had! the’ 
Catholics in their hand, at their merey; 
and it was in the year when famine pre- 
vailed in Ireland, when the first thought 
of the population was how to procure the 
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first necessaries: of life ;:it was then the 
Commissioners yielded to the importunity 
of ‘Archdeacon Stopford, and gave up the 
very essence of the system at his bidding. 
To propitiate him and those he represent- 
ed, they:gave'to the rule the desired gloss, 
substituting non-eompulsion for) positive 
exclusion... Is there any doubt’ as to the 
fact.?::- If'so, ‘there is evidence: which will 
bring ‘conviction home to every mind that 
is mot’ closed-against ‘the truth.) Archdea- 
cou Stopford is examined in 1854,’ when 
he says:— 

“ Previously to 1847, I did not think myself 
justified in joining the Board. The objection, ‘in 
point: of principle, which I'had was to the rule 
which appeared, to me to require that the patron 
ofa school should; be made the instrument of a 
parent, in removing children from religious in- 
struction. * * * I do not conceive that I 
laboured under! any misapprehension. I did not 
Putia: different. interpretation on the rule to that 
which was, given, by the Board-—the rule was al- 
tered to meet my views,” 


Mr. M‘Cready is asked, in 1854, as to the 
rule in question :— 
««What was the practical construction ? Was it 


left practically to the teacher to put them out, or 
was jt left to parental authority to enforce itself ?” 


He thus replies :— 


“ My opinion is, that for a long period it was 
understood that the obligation lay upon the patron 
and upon the teacher of the school to put out tlie 
children.” 


He is asked :-— 


**Do you believe that this modification, or this 
explanation of the meaning of that ambiguous 
rule, with reference to the attendance of the chil- 
dren has met with universal satisfaction ?”’ 


I beg the Attorney General’s attention to 
his reply, which puts the matter in the 
clearest light :— 


“Tt has very generally satisfied the Protestants, 
and it was, I may say, at their instance it was so 
explained ; but I do not think that it is perfectly 
satisfactory to some Roman; Catholics, If they 
were consulted (which they were not), I believe 
they would recur to the old interpretation put by 
some upon the rule, that the children, whose pa- 
rents, do not personally approve of their being 
present, should not be allowed to remain during 
the time of religious instruction.” 


In the rules re-cast in 1855, it is distinctly 
laid down’ ‘that patrons, managers, and 
teachers are not required to exclude any 
children’ from instruction given in the 
school; but the children “ may withdraw,” 
and parents are to adopt measures to pre- 
vent their attendance thereat. Archdeacon 
Stopford. declares, in 1854, before a Com- 
mittee ofithe other House of Parliament, 
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that’ «this ‘rule ‘was’ altered” to’ meéthiy 
view, and Mr. M‘Cready admits the véry 
same; and yet the Secretary for Trelind 
gravely assures.us to-night, as he did! only 
former‘ occasion, that the fundamental and 
cardinal principles: on which ‘the ‘system 
was originally established had never! beey 
departed from, never radically altenéds 1D 
assert; on the contrary, that these fundas 
mental principles have been disgracefilly 
departed from; and the hour of weakness, 
when the Catholic population had scarcely 
any thought but for self-preservation, iwad 
the time chosen by the Protestant, Com« 
missioners, who rule the Board, to strike 
the blow. No change in the “‘eardinal’* 
principles of the system! Was there'nd 
change when the ‘clear and plain honest 
rules which compelled exclusion frome 
ligious teaching of an: adverse ‘nature was 
abolished, and patrons, managers, and 
teachers were told that. they were: not re 
quired to exclude any child, and thatié 
tiring or remaining was left. to the ‘child; 
or to the child’s parent ?: Left to the deeis 
sion of poor helpless children, as powerless 
as susceptible of dangerous impressions; 
left to their parents, who may be poor Ja 
bouring men, either totally ignorant, de- 
pending upon the patrons of hostile schools, 
or only thinking of how they are to live} 
The honest vigilance guaranteed bythe 
State is thus abandoned, pastoral control 
is ignored, and parental authority—for 
which Mr. M‘Cready is so solicitous-+is 
established in place of both. Let us now 
see how this change, which we are toldis 
no change; really works. The Archdeacon 
states, in his evidence, that all the Cathe 
lic children in his school always attendéd 
the religious instruction, which consisted 
of ‘‘reading and explaining the Scriptures.” 
Mr. M‘Cready says, in 1854, in answen to 
the question whether Catholic children:are 
directed to withdraw, by putting ‘up the 
board giving notice when: the Bible is 
used :-— 

“Tt is required by the rules of the Board that 


they should have such notice given them,' bit not 
that they should be directed to withdraw?? 


He adds :— 


“In many parts of the North of Ireland ithe 
Roman Catholics read the Scriptures with the 
Protestants and Presbyterians.” 


The ‘‘ non-exclusion” rule is thus further 
described :— 


“Tt is not required by the rules of the Board 
for the teacher or’ the patron to‘do anything more 
than put up the tablet, the children being lettito 
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tiemselves, te; withdraw or pot to withdraw, as 
they think proper,” st 
) Dri Cooke, of Belfast, having been asked 
whether in the Presbyterian schools there 
were Roman Catholics as) well as Protest- 
ants, answered in the affirmative; adding, 
that/in: all all| those: schools the: Roman 
Catholic children remained during the time 
of prayer, aud’ were not: only present at the 
reading of the Seriptures, but read them as 
other children did’; and he went'on to say 
that the existing, as compared with the 
Kildare Place system, was productive . of 
much good, the ‘use’ ‘of the Catechism be- 
ing allowed within school hours under the 
former; while it was prohibited under the 
latter system! Similar evidence had been 
given by the Rev. Mr. Campbell with re- 
spect to fifty-five schools in and near 
Belfalst; other witnesses stated that the 
Presbyterians were! connected with the 
National Schools ‘on their own conditions. 
Dean Kennedy, in his evidence, acknow- 
ledged that Roman Catholic children were 
receiving a great amount of Scriptural 
education -in his schools, and: wound ‘up 
by declaring that he thought the princi- 
ples of the National Board were the prin- 
ciples of the Reformation. ‘Here, then, 
we are told—not by Catholics, not by 
Catholic Bishops, but by Protestant: and 
Presbyterian clergymen—that, under the 
protecting shadow of this National sys- 
tem, from’ whose cardinal ‘principles the 
Trish Secretary assures us there has been 
no departure whatever, they can impart re- 
ligious teaching to Catholic children more 
fully and effectually than under the Church 
Educution Society, or under the Kildare 
Place System—-that which stunk in the 
nostrils of'a past.generation. ‘‘ The prin- 
tiples of the Reformation !’’~—these are the 
principles in which a Catholic people are 
educated, under a system which was not 
td' be tainted by: “the possibility of the 
suspi¢ion of proselytism.” . The right hon. 
Gentleman glanced very lightly at the’ fact 
that,1,800 Catholic children, as he said— 
the number being. nearer to 2,400—were 
receiving religious instruction, in violation 
of the “fundamental and cardinal’. prin- 
ciples of the National Systera, in the Pres- 
bytérian' “and ‘Protestant schools in the 
orth of Ireland, I ask, is not this single 
fact, not to say a departure from the ori- 
Binal principles, but a violent rending asun- 
der of the entire system as founded by 
Jord Stanley? Separate religious teach- 
ing, was solemnly guaranteed to the Catho- 
lics of Ireland; and:upon that guarantee 
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they placed:a generous ‘confidence in the 


‘| system ; and yet we have the official organ 


of the Government openly admitting: that 
1,800 Catholic childven are now receiving 
religious instruction from those who. aré 
hostile to the religion and the Church to 
which these’ children belong. The Presby- 
terians of Ulster have very strong religious 
opinions; and LI feel sure they are sincere 
in their belief, and in: their maintenance 
of thém; but they are the most aggressive 
against. the Catholic Church; dnd!most in- 
tolerant towards its doctrines. In, fact;! 
they deal with religious questions, espe- 
cially those affecting their Catholic breth- 
ren, in a spirit of acrimony and ‘sectarian 
malice that is, in my opinion, a scandal 
to Christianity. And yet the Commission- 
ers allow teachers of this.violent and ag- 
gressive character, to explain the sacred 
Scriptures to Catholie children. But am I 
to take these figures, or any’ figures given 
to us by the Commissioners, as conclusive 
on any point?) When the right hon.’ Geni- 
tleman makes a statement upon his own 
personal knowledge, I am perfectly ready 
to believe in his accuracy, and to rely im- 
plicitly upon his honour and truthfulness ; 
but I am not prepared to extend the same 
degree of confidence to the Commissioners, 
because they have been already guilty of 
what I hold to be a scandalous fraud and 
an abominable cheat [Oh, oh!] I repeat, 
a scandalous fraud and an abominable cheat 
—and I use the terms advisedly, and will 
proceed to justify them. What aré’ the 
facts? Mr. Keenan, one of the Head In- 
spectors, after having officially visited cer- 
tain districts in Ulster, made his report. to 
the Board. In that report,’ which; like 
other documents of the kind, was intended 
for the instruction and guidance of Parlia- 
ment, and the information of the country, 
Mr. Keenan stated that Catholic children 
in great numbers were attending religious 
teaching in the Presbyterian and Protest- 
ant schools of that province, .And what, 
let me ask, did the Commissioners, do.on 
receipt of this information—imformation of 
the highest value to Parliament, to the 
country, to the Catholics of Ireland ?' ‘They 
presented the report of their, Head Inspec: 
tor to the Houses of Parliament; but they 
first took eare td tear out; the page which 
contained this startling and all:impertant 
fact. I | first.. mentioned this scandalous 
conduet in this House in 1858, and it was 
scarcely evedited by some hon, Gentlemen, 
so, monstrous did it seem to them ;) but, my 
right: hon. | Friend, the Member for Lime- 
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rick (Mr.' Monsell), moved for a copy of 
the passage of the report not given by the 
Commissioners, and the return was granted. 
The Catholic Bishops refer, in their able 
Rejoinder, to the mysterious omission of 
the passage, which they quote as follows: — 

“Tn all the schools which I visited in Belfast 
that, were taught by Presbyterian teachers, the 
practice prevailed of giving common religious in- 
struction to all—-none of them retiring. Indeed, 
it, is, pretty general, throughout the counties of 
Antrim and Londonderry ; but I never observed 
it to prevail in any other part of the country. By 
this practice, religious instruction is separate as 
to time, but not as to the distinction of the deno- 
minations whilst religious instruction is going on. 
I have brought these different practices already 
under, the notice of the Board in my ordinary re- 


What is to be thought of educated and ac- 
complished gentlemen who are guilty of 
so gross.a breach of official duty—of so 
paltry a cheat upon the confidence or the 
credulity of a people? Why, Sir, if a 
miserable bankrupt or insolvent tore out 
of his account-books a page which he 
wished to conceal from the Court, he would 
be remanded for six months. And yet we 
are; told to place confidence in the figures 
and statements of gentlemen who delibe- 
rately concealed a fact of this magnitude 
from the knowledge of Parliament and 
the country. Mr. Keenan reminds the 
Commissioners that he had already brought 
these practices under their notice in his 
ordinary reports ; but their answer is—an 
official extinguisher on the truth, too dan- 
gerous to be made known to the Catholics 
of Ireland. Therefore, when the right 
hon. Gentleman asks me to trust the 
figures of the Commissioners, my answer 
is this—would not men who are proved 
to have acted in the manner I have de- 
scribed, also condescend to ‘cook ” sta- 
tistics? I, for one, can place no faith 
in ‘any statement made by the Commis- 
sioners. 

T now come to the question of prosely- 
tism, upon which I desire to be clearly 
understood. I am prepared to admit that 
no Roman Catholics have been made Pro- 
testants ‘or Presbyterians under the pre- 
sent system ; but Iam not so much of a 
bigot as not. to be of this opinion—that it 
would be much better that they should 
become good Protestants or good Presby- 
terians, than that they should grow up 
unbelievers and contemners of every- 
thing sacred; and the most effectual way 
to bring about this fatal condition of in- 
difference or infidelity, is to undermine, 
while they are young and impressionable, 
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their belief in fhe’ truth and ‘holiness’; 
the religion in which they were ‘brongh: 
up, and which their parents professed.’ '} 
assert there is that which every Christian 
man must hold to be far worse than ‘change 
of faith—that is secret contempt for every 
form of religious belief; for once bring 9 
person to think ‘that what he has been 
taught to respect in his chilhood as sacred 
is a falsehood and an impostute, and what 
has he to rest upon ?—what trust can he 
have in himself, or what trust can others 
have in him. The Bishops thus allude to 
this subject in their Rejoinder:— 2 
**When we speak..of proselytism, we do ndb 
mean that those who are exposed, to, it always 
openly change their religion, We speak of the 
dangers to faith, and of the lessening of faith by 
attending at anti-Catholic instruction. A 
may be inspired with feelings cf deep hostilityte 
his Church without wishing to abandon it,” 


Indifferentism is the very least evil which 
can spring out of this adverse religious 
teaching; and this is a state of mind in 
which JI feel assured no hon. Gentleman 
would wish to see the youth of the coun- 
try grow up. The great majority of the 
people of Ireland are Catholics ; and would 
it not be the greatest curse that ever befel 
that country if, through this system of s0- 
called national education, any considerable 
number of them should be taught by Pro- 
testant teachers to despise their own reli- 
gion, and should become infidels and un- 
believers. 

I now come to the model schools, which 
are at this moment being forced upon Ca- 
tholic districts, against the expressed 
wishes, and in face of the strenuous op- 
position, of the Catholic Bishops. They 
are now being forced upon the Catholic 
towns of Sligo and Enniscorthy, notwith- 
standing the denunciation of the Bishops 
of the diocese; and the right hon. Gentle- 
man well knows that another is being 
forced upon the Catholics of Cork, althoug’ 
the Right Rev. Dr. Delany, the Bishop of 
Cork, has strenuously protested against it. 
The Secretary for Ireland haa, no doubt, 
acquired very extensive knowledge of the 
country since his official connection with 
it; but he must necessarily be a stranger 
to it when compared with the Catholic 
Bishops, who know what is best for the 
interests of their flocks, and from what 
quarter dangers are to be apprehended, 
He is not, like them, authorized to speak 
in the name of the Catholics of Ireland. 
What do the Bishops say with respect t0 
those model schools, and the manner if 
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ich they are conducted? As regards 
ga model schools, they say, in their Re- 
jomder, that they cannot concur in the 

raise of their impartiality—that in the 
infant schools the teachers are frequently 

ersons who cannot. fail to give an. anti- 

atholic bias to their little pupils; and 
with regard to the great.model and train- 
ing institution , in Marlborough Street, 
where, above all places, justiee and impar- 
tiality was to be expected ; in this institu- 
tion the Catholic children were seven times 
as numerous as the Protestant, yet the 
teaching body were for the far greater part 
Protestants; so that the future fate of the 
Oatholie’ religion’ in Ireland, as far as re- 
garded the future instructors of its youth, 
was left in great part to the mercy of men 
who perhaps swear that it is idolatrous, or 
are ignorant of its tenets. Would any 
Protestant fellow-subject, say the Bishops, 
if the case were reversed, tolerate. this 
system for a day? 

It may be asked—indeed it has been 
asked—why have the Catholie Bishops re- 
frained till now from solemnly protesting 
against the mixed system of education? 
My answer is, they have frequently pro- 
tested against the encroachments of the 
Commissioners on the original system; and 
if they have not condemned the system 
in the same emphatic terms which they 
have lately done, the fault does not lie 
with. the Bishops, but with the Commis- 
sioners, who have so cooked their reports 
—as I have shown they have done in the 
case of Mr, Keenan’s—that they have li- 
terally hoodwinked their eyes. I shall 
now proceed to show that the Bishops have 
been, at all times consistent in their  de- 
mands, and in the terms on which they 
sought or consented to accept the assist- 
ance. of the State. When the Kildare 
Place system became so odious as to be no 
longer tolerated, and it was found neces- 
sary to substitute a new system, one which 
should be conceived in a different spirit 
from all that went before it—which were, 
in fact, but so many. foolish attempts to 
realize the cherished idea of changing the 
faith of the Catholic population of Ireland 
—the new scheme was submitted to the 
Bishops, who were asked to state, for the 
information of the Government, their 
views upon the subject. Amongst the 
resolutions adopted by the Bishops, as 
their answer to the application of the pro- 
moters of the plan submitted to them, 
were the following, which date so far back 
as January, 1826 ;:— 





“IT, Having considered, attentively, a; plan of 
National Education which has been submitted to 
us—Kesolved, that the admission of Protestants 
and Roman Catholics into the same schools,’ for 
the purpose of literary instruction, may,) under 
existing circumstances, be allowed, provided suf- 
ficient care be taken to protect the religion of ‘the 
Roman Catholic children, and to furnish them 
with adequate means of religious instruction. 

“TI. That, in order to secure sufficient protec- 
tion to the religion of Roman Catholic children, 
under such a system of education, we deem! it ne 
cessary that the Master of each school; in ‘which 
the majority of the pupils profess the Roman Oa- 
tholic faith, be a Roman Catholic’; and that in 
schools in which the Roman Catholic children 
form only a minority, a permanent Roman Catho- 
lic Assistant be employed ; and that such Master 
and Assistant be appointed upon the reeommenda+ 
tion, or with the express approval of the Roman 
Catholic Bishop of the diocese in which they are 
to be employed ; ‘and, further, that they, or-either 
of them, be removed upon the representation. of 
such Bishop. The same rule to be observed for 
the appointment or dismissal of Mistresses and 
Assistants in female schools. 

“ II. That we consider it improper that Mas- 
ters and Mistresses intended for the religious. in- 
struction of Roman Catholic youth, should be 
trained or educated by, or under the controi of, 
persons professing a different faith ; and that we 
conceive it most desirable that a male and female 
Model School shall be established in each’ pro- 
vince in Ireland, to be supported at. the public ex- 
pense, for the purpose of qualifying such Masters 
and Mistresses for the important duties which 
they shall be appointed to discharge. 

“IV. That in conformity with the principle of 
protecting the religion of Roman Catholic child- 
ren, the books intended for their particular in- 
struction in religion shall be selected, or approved 
by, the Roman Catholic Prelates ; and that no 
book or tract, for common instruetion in litera- 
ture, shall be introduced into any school in which 
Roman Catholic children are educated, which 
book or tract may be objected, to, on religious 
grounds, by the Roman Catholic Bishop of the 
diocese in which such ‘school is established.” 


The Bishops, as these resolutions show, 
tolerated the mixed system on the terms 
proposed, and apparently ratified by the 
Government; and I could prove, by refer- 
ence to resolutions adopted repeatedly since 
then, from the. year 1826 to the present 
time, that the representations and. objec- 
tions of the Bishops on those, material 
points have never yaried... The system 
adopted in the model, schools, in which 
ecclesiastical autnority is ignored, or open- 
ly set at defiance, is a direct violation of 
the principles for which the Bishops have 
consistently contended; and that carried 
on in the mixed schools of Ulster, in which 
2,400 Catholic children—I believe there 
may be 5,000—attend the religious teach- 
ing of Protestants and Presbyterians, is. an 
utter subversion of that proclaimed by 
Lord Stanley, sanctioned by, Parliament, 
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and accepted in good faith by the Catholics 
of Ireland. ; 

T now approach the question—has the 
National System of Education as'a ‘‘mix- 
ed’’ system, produced those wonderful re- 
sults for which the right hon. Gentleman 
so complacently takes credit? Does the 
mixed system éxist in'three out of the four 
provinces of Ireland ?—~and where the 
mixed system alone exists, has it in any 
way tended to bring about that benign and 
blessed condition of things on which he has 
so éloquently expatiated? When the Se- 
cretary for Ireland asserts that the mixed 
system has wrought such results upon the 
feelings of persons of different religions, 
I ‘might, notwithstanding all the high- 
sounding phraseology in which he delights 
to envelope the subject, use an expressive 
but not over elegant form of expression, 
and pronounce it to be pure ‘“ bosh.” 
First, then, is there really a system of 
mixed education in three provinces of Ire- 
land? I take the Returns to the Ist of 
January, 1857, and what do TI find. I 
commence with the pupils of the different 
persuasions. Their numbers were as fol- 
low :— 

Catholic. 

164,911 

143,956 
77,431 


Presby. Est.Church 
- 109. = 1,678 
. 216 3,812 
. 207 2,405 


Total . 386,298 532 7,895 


Add the Presbyterians and Protestants to- 
gether, and you have a total of 8,427, of 
both as against 386,298 Catholics. Then 
look at the proportion of teachers :— 


Munster ...... 
Leinster 
Connaught. .., 


Munster 
Leinster 
Connaught . 


Total 


. 8,402 
You here have.100 Protestant and Presby- 
terian teachers as compared to 3,402 Ca- 


tholics. To talk of percentages in. the 
face of figures such as these, and to claim 
credit for the success of the system of Na- 
tional Education, as a “‘ mixed” system, 
is an oblivion of fact, and an abuse of 
common sense, ‘To assert that the future 
prosperity and progress of these Provinces 
depend upon the maintenance of the 
mixed system—where no such system has 
existed, or is ever likely to exist—exhibits 
an utter ignorance of the real state of 
things in these portions of the kingdom. 
In the County of Cork, the county of the 
greatest extent and largest population, the 
number of Catholic pupils under the Board 
is about 80,000, while the Protestant and 
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Presbyterian pupils do not exeéed’'7)9; 
And this is your boasted mixed edie. 
tion, to which you so triumphantly appea}! 
Look to the City of Cork, and: say is there 
a single Protestant child in’ a‘ Catholig 
school. I see my hon. Friends who repre 
sent Limerick, Waterford, and Kilk ; 
and I ask them is there the slightest ud. 
mixture of creeds in the schools of they 
large and populous cities? “Where, they; 
is this mixed system? ‘It certainly is “not 
to‘be found in Munster, nor is it’ to be dis: 
covered in Leinster or in Connaught, ! Of 
Ulster I will speak presently. "The right 
hon. Gentleman answers every statement 
as to the failure of the system, as a mixed 
system, by an appeal to the history of ‘the 
continuous progress of the schools, and thé 
steady increase in the numbers of their 
pupils. But is this fact,. which I admit 
to be true, an evidence of the popularity 
of the mixed system, or a proof that’ it 
has taken deep root in the hearts of the 
people? Does not the right hon. Gentle- 
man know that the love of learning is in- 
herent in the people of Ireland—that it is 
an abiding instinct of their very nature? 
The small farmer, nay, the poor labourer, 
will deny himself, not to say comforts, 
but even necessaries, in order to send his 
child to school; and the helpless and des- 
titute widow will sacrifice almost every- 
thing she possesses in the world in order to 
send her orphan children neat and cleanly 
to the school. The sword, the axe, and 
the rope could not extinguish. this love, 
this thirst for learning which has ever 
found its home in the breasts of the Irish 
people; and it is an utter delusion to at- 
tribute that all-pervading sentiment to the 
existence or the operation of the National 
system. The fact is, the Irish people would 
avail themselves of any system of educa- 
cational machinery which was not utterly 
bad, and the increase in the number of 
scholars, which is particularly observable 
in the three Catholic Provinces of the 
country, is not a proof that children of 
different religious persuasions are educated 
in the same schools, but that the people 
eagerly avail themselves of a system of 
education that is brought within their 
reach. Can the advocates of the present 
system yenture to say that if the principle 
were totally changed and the denomina- 
tional system was substituted for the 
mixed, the schools and the scholars would 
not have been more numerous than they 
now are? Now as to Ulster. If the results 
of the mixed system are of so blessed'8 
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nature. as we are told they are, we should 
look to Ulster as that portion of Ireland in 
whieh they are fully enjoyed. There we 
should behold, the lion: lying down beside 
the lamb, and the serpent nestling with 
the, dove,, and all sects uniting as one 
happy. family , of, brotherhood , and | love. 
But is this picture of sublunary beatitude 
really illustrated by the social and religi- 
ous,state of Ulster, the home and theatre 
of, mixed. education? , What, Sir, are we 
engaged upon at this moment? What 
is the legislation upon which we are en- 
gaged in the year 1860? We are, even 
now, in thirty years after the creation 
of the mixed, system of education, which 
was to unite; all warring and conflicting 
sects, making a new attempt to put down, 
by foree of law,, that sectarian hate and 
political rancour which rend Ulster asunder, 
and manifest their existence in insulting 
manifestations, and outrages, which result 
in strife, collision, bloodshed —- murder. 
These are the fruits, these the triumphs 
of your mixed system, which is to soften 
down all asperities, and make people forget 
every difference of sect and party! Ina 
letter which I received a few days since 
fromthe right rev. Dr. Delany—a prelate 
remarkable for his wisdom and moderation, 
he says, 

“T really look upon the idea of mixed educa- 
tion in Ireland working fairly and satisfactorily 
as utterly Utopian. See, after all the battles 
against proselytism through the medium of schools, 
what the original National System has degenerated 
to in the North.” 


The, united Bishops also point to the dis- 
turbances in the North of Ireland in. con- 
temptuous disproof of the assertion that 
mixed education would have beneficial 
effects in lessening religious prejudices and 
promoting social harmony. JI now come 
toa very remarkable authority on the 
subject of mixed and separate education— 
that of my right hon. Friend the Attorney 
General for Ireland, with, whose conclu- 
sive and irresistible arguments in favour 
of separate or denominational education I 
shall answer and confute the fallacious 
reasoning of his right hon. Colleague, the 
Secretary for Ireland. On the 2nd of 
March, 1859, my right hon. Friend was 
present at one of the most extraordinary 
and memorable meetings ever held in Ire- 
land. Would I had his picturesque power 
of language that I might fittingly describe 
the. scene! The meeting of the clergy 
and laity of a vast county was held in a 
majestic building, which had been recently 
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decorated in the highest, style, of religious 
art. At the altar, then divested of its 
sacred furniture and: religious. emblems, 
sat four Catholic Bishops, arrayed in. their 
canonical robes, assumed for the. purpose 
of imparting greater weight, and,solemnity 
to the expression of the deliberate opinion 
of a great Catholic community upon a 
particular system of education. I can as- 
sert with confidence—for I had the honour 
of taking part, in the proceedings of that 
meeting—that there were present more 
than 1,000, well-dressed and substantial 
people, of the trading and mercantile class ; 
that the representatives of the first. com- 
mercial families of the city supported. their 
Bishop by their presence and sympathy; 
and that some 300 of the clergy of four 
dioceses were also amongst: the. vast. as- 
sembly, amounting in. all to about 5,000 
persons. The four Bishops spoke, in the 
same spirit, and with the most. complete 
unanimity of language and _ sentiment. 
After their Lordships came my right hon. 
Friend, who cannot deny that he was pre- 
sent and took part in one of the most 
solemn and emphatic pronouncements of 
Catholic opinion ever made in Ireland. 
The subject was intermediate education. 
Mr. Deasy: Hear, hear.] My right hon. 
‘riend will, no doubt, try to get out 
of it; but I put it to the Commitee whe- 
ther the argument in favour of separate 
and against mixed education, applied by 
the right hon. Gentleman to intermediate 
schools, or schools for the middle class, for 
the sons of shopkeepers, traders and mer- 
chants, does not apply far more strongly 
to schools for the children of the labouring 
classes ? 

Mr. DEASY: I attended the meeting 
referred to on the express condition that 
nothing should be said or done at it against 
the National system of education or the 
Queen’s Colleges? 

Mr. MAGUIRE: I admit that what my 
right hon, Friend says is quite correct; 
but I assert that every argument. so ably 
employed by him on that occasion, is an @ 
Jortiort argument in my favour on this oc- 
casion. I shall proceed to show how con- 
clusively he argued against mixed educa- 
tion—the same as that upon which the 
National system is ostensibly based. He 
commenced by placing himself entirely at 
the disposal of the Committee, and in 
“contributing in any manner to advance 
the great object for which the meeting had 
been, convened.” He said, ‘‘In that ob- 


ject I fully concur, and I shall give it 
22 
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either ‘here or elsewhere, all the aid and 
ability that I possess.” My right hon. 
Friend proceeded thus :— 


“The object of this meeting, I understand, is to 
state a claim and assert a principle—to state the 
just claim of the great Catholic community to 
equal participation with all the other subjects of 
Her‘ Majesty ‘in any funds which the State may 
provide for intermediate education. Its object also 
is to state the principle which should regulate the 
application of that aid—to state the principle upon 
which the intermediate schools, if they are to be 
founded by Government, should be conducted— 
and to state the terms upon which, and upon 
which alone, the Catholics will participate in that 
share.” 


It was absolutely necessary, he said, in 
consequence of recent events, that ‘‘ there 
should be an authoritative expression of 
opinion on the part of the great Catholic 
body of Ireland on this subject ;” for, said 
he—‘“‘if we allow the Government to re- 
main under the impression that many of 
the Catholics of this country would con- 
sent to mixed or neutral education, we 
should have ourselves to blame for the con- 
sequences of our error.” ‘ It has been con- 
tended,” said Mr. Serjeant Deasy, ‘ that 
what is called the mixed or neutral prin- 
ciple of education should be applied to the 
constitution of those intermediate schools ;” 
but, said the learned Serjeant, ‘‘ from that 
view, I confess, I entirely dissent. I ob- 
ject to the system which would allow the 
schools to be conducted by teachers of dif- 
ferent persuasions, as unfit and impracti- 
cable.” Well, what does the Attorney 
General say now to the system adopted in 
the model schools and in the anti-Catholic 
schools of Ulster? ‘How, then,” he asked, 
‘ig instruction to be safely imparted to 
Catholic children, unless from the lips of 
those in whom their clergy and themselves 
can confide?” But do they confide in 
Presbyterian teachers, whose religious feel- 
ings and convictions are wholly opposed to 
Catholic faith and Catholic doctrine? “In 
fact,” said the learned Serjeant, ‘there 
are very few instances in which mixed 
education has succeeded.” ‘he learned 
Serjeant was then eager to grapple with 
the opponents of the separate system. 
‘* What are the objections,” he asked, in a 
triumphant tone, ‘‘ which have been urged 
against the maintenance of separate inter- 
mediate schools for the use of the middle 
classes?” And he replies to the absurd 
objection in a manner that excited the 
laughter of his audience, “‘ Why,” said he, 
‘ because the separation of youth will tend 
to perpetuate, it is said, sectarian dissen- 
Mr. Maguire 
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sions in after life.” The mixed 

we are told, will unite us in love—the ge 
parate system will divide us in hatred, 
What says the learned Serjeant on the 
latter head :— 


“T believe that in schools in which the teachers 
are of different religious persuasions, there will 
be constant bickering and strife, and I may point 
out as evidence that which has occurred within 
our own experience, in the administration of the 
National system. Serious differences have arisen 
that may endanger that system, and I object, 
therefore, to extending that system to classes of 
schools totally different, and in which the diff. 
culty that I have referred to would be ten times 
greater.” 


After such a statement as this, are we to 
be told that the advocates of separate edu- 
cation are the enemies of union and har- 
mony between those of different persua- 
sions. The Attorney General now disre- 
gards the wishes of the people, and treats 
as something of little real importance the 
solemn and deliberate pronouncement of 
the Bishops of his Church ; but on the oe- 
easion in question he went so far as to as- 
sert that a Government ought to defer 
‘even to the prejudices” of a people. “The 
question,” added the learned Serjeant, 
“is not which is the best system, but 
which do the people prefer.” ‘That was a 
very different speech from one which the 
right hon. Gentleman delivered on the 
hustings in Cork, when he was exasperated 
by opposition. Upon that occasion he ven- 
tured to make an assertion which was to- 
tally unjustifiable—that in this matter of 
education the House of Commons would 
never yield to the wishes of the Irish peo- 
ple. Here, Sir, in the House of Commons, 
I pronounce that statement to be a slander 
on the Parliament of this country. It is 
contradicted by the experience of every 
day. It is contradicted by the legislation 
of this Session, of every Session; for we 
find that Parliament is constantly altering, 
amending, and changing laws and institu- 
tions which are no longer adapted to the 
circumstances of the times, or to the wants 
and wishes of the community. I do not 
say that Parliament should yield to a mere 
prejudice; but I do assert that it will 
yield, as it has before yielded, to the 
strongly expressed wishes of the clergy and 
people of Ireland—wishes based, not upon 
prejudice and caprice, but upon conviction 
and experience. One would imagine, from 
the wild outcry against theCatholic Bishops, 
that they had proposed something treason- 
able, or at the least revolutionary or absurd. 
Who could think, from the manner m 
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which « demand for separate education. has 
been and is reccived; that there was such 
a-system in this country—even beneath 
the shadow of the towers of the Palace in 
which I have now the honour of speaking 
—and that in this House English Gentle- 
men, only two days since, stood up strongly 
and, spoke warmly,in favour of the denomi- 
national system? How, I ask, can that 
which works well in England work ill: in 
Treland ?—how could that which is a bless- 
ing in England, prove a curse in Ireland? 
I:have shown that where the mixed sys- 
tem prevails in Ireland there is rancour 
and hatred. The Bishops ask for a sepa- 
rate system, not alone to protect their 
flocks: from. danger, but also that they 
might impart to them. that description of 
education, which, while fitting them. for 
the battles of this life, may prepare them 
for that futareexistence in which eyery 
Christian believes, and which. we all, hope 
to enjoy. The English authorities in favour 
of religious edue¢ation) were as. numerous 
ag they were eminent, and had been quot- 
el by the Catholic Bishops in. their elabo- 
rate vindication of their demand.—[ The 
hon. Member then read at. some length 


{ Avdpyn 16; 1860! 





extracts from the speeches of Lord Sandon, 
Lord Morpeth (the Earl of Carlisle), Lord | 
Mahon (Karl Stanhope), Lord John Rus- | 
sell, and; Sir, Robert Peel, im 1847, in; the | 
debate on Education in Committee of Sup- | 
ply, reported 3 Hansard, xci. |—Lord Stan- | 
ley also, in 1839, used these words :— 


“T contend that education is not a thing apart 
and separate ‘from religion; but that religion 
should be interwoven, with all systems of educa- 
tion, controlling and regulating the whole minds, 
and habits, and principles of the persons receiving 
instruction.” —[3 Hansard, xviii. 238}. 


Ieome now to, authorities, not of a few 
years. past, but of the present year. , At 
the annual mecting of the Society for pro- 
moting the Education of the Poor in, the 
principles of the Established Church, pre- 
sided over by the, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and other Prelates, their Report was 
read. This was the concluding passage of 
the, Report :— ; 

* The Committee trust that the Report of the 
Royal Commission on Education will not interfere 
with the present system of supplementing voluntary 
efforts by assistance from the State. The result 
of'a change might be either a mere secular sys- 
tem of instruction, or ‘some plan which’ would 
make religious knowledge ' only one among many 
branches of learning: to be taught. in. sehools,, in- 
stead of, as at present, the element, which pervades 
the wholé course of education,” 





Sin James Kay Shuttleworth, our eminent 
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educational authority, waspresent atthe 
meeting and jsaid that.the system of the 
National Socicty was regarded with grow- 
ing favour by the general public :— 


“In maintaining that system, which gave ithe 
Church, so far as her own schools were concerned, 
a direct, immediate, and paramount control over 
the education of the country,. they occupied.an 
impregnable fortress, from which no power. could 
force them to retreat unless through apathy or 


division among themselves. But it would not do 
either in. principle or 


to palter with the system 
detail.” 


I have a still higher authority in fayourof 
the demand now made by the Irish Bishops 
—M. Guizot. From the third volume of his 
Memoirs, T take the following passage :— 


“ But while the action of the Church and the 
State is indispensable for the diffusion and solid 
establishment of public, education, it becomes 
equally important, to render such education reall 
good and ‘socially profitable, that this action sh 
be profoundly religious, . I do not mean that-re- 
ligious instpuction; should merely, take: its) place 
there, and outward practices be observed. , A_na- 
tion is not religiously educated on such limited 
and mechanical conditions. “Popular ‘education 
ought to be given and received in the bosom of a 
religious atmosphere, in order that corresponding 
impressions and, habits may penetrate from. every 
side. . Religion is, not a study or an exercise to 
which a eee place or hour can be assigned, 
It is a faith, a law which ought to make ‘itself ‘felt 
everywhere ‘and ‘at all times; and on ‘no other 
condition’ can it exercise the full extent of its. sa- 
lutary influence on the minds and actions of men. 

*« Thus, in elementary schools, the santiment of 
religion ought to be habitually present. If the 
priest mistrusts or separates from the tutor; or if 
the tutor looks upon himself as the independent 
rival, not the faithful auxiliary of the priest, the 
moral value of the school. is lost, and it is on the 
verge of becoming a danger.” 
You applaud these, words of an: eminent 
Protestant statesman, for they, commend 
themselves to your reason and judgment, 
and are in accordance: with your conyic- 
tions; but why are Catholic, Bishops, to 
be howled at, as bigots, and. fanaties, and 
enemies to progress, when they employ the 
same language and speak in the, same spi- 
rit? It is said the Catholic Bishops desire 
an absolute control in the administration 
of the funds, and that they are averse to 
inspection. This is not so. The statement 
is absolutely false. In their memorial to 
the Government, and in their rejoinder ;to 
the answer of the Government, they most 
emphatically repudiate it. .They are de- 
nounced for asking: for a denominational 
system, although the. system im this, which 
is 4 Protestaut country, is; putély so. They 
ask for a: system, which. is established in 
Protestant oglandy and: ynder:-the Pro- 
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testant: Government ‘of’ Prussia:*:The po- 
pulation of Prussia’consists of 10}500,000 
Protestants ‘and’ ’7,000,000 ‘of Catholics.’ 
According to. the Constitution adopted in 
1850, under the title of ‘‘ Personal. Rights,” 
it is expressly’ provided that in the man- 
agement’ of the ‘public schools the ‘‘* con- 
fessional relations,” that is to say, the re- 
ligious denominations of the pupils are to 
baikept in.view,as much as possible ; and 
that { the religious,instruction in the pub- 
lic schools shall be conducted, by the re- 
spective, religious bodies,” _ Thus the. de- 
nominational. system, ig made one of ; the 
fundamental. points, in the Constitution of 
the conntry. .Of the 130 gymnasiums. in 
Prussia, 40 belong exclusively to the Ca- 
tholics; there, is but one “mixed” gym- 
nasium in the whole kingdom, and that is 
in consequence of the smallness of each 
denomination, Here, then, we have a per- 
fectly denominational system in. Prussia, 
and one as purely denominational in Eng- 
land; and yet because the Catholic Bishops 
of Ireland .ask to have, the same system 
applied fo Ireland, or to their flocks, they 
are told they are fanatics and bigots. The 
ecclesiastical or pastoral authority is ac- 
knowledged in Protestant Prussia, but it 
is ignored in Catholic, Ireland, and that 
miserable phantom, that dishonest mockery, 
parental authority, is set up in its place, 
A notice is now seryed on the parent of 
the Catholic child. when he first attends 
religious instruction giyen by. a Protestant 
or Presbyterian ‘‘teacher;” but if anti- 
Catholic instruction be given by any other 
person than. the teacher. of the school, no 
notice, is, required—so that a Protestant. or 
Presbyterian clergyman, or his representa- 
tive, may teach ‘the child, and ;no notice 
be given to the parent., The right. hon. 
Gentleman, the Irish Secretary, in his an- 
swer to the memorial of the, Bishops, thus 
deals with their application :— 


“ If those demands were conceded, thé National 
system -would;be; evertlirown, and a:system of 
sectarian edueation ‘substituted for it, calculated 
to revjve‘social divisions in Ireland, and to sti- 
mulate feélings which it is the object of every just 
and Fiberal Government to allay.” 


I can assure the right hon. Gentleman this 
apprehension: is based, upon a mere de- 
lusion, ; [hete, are,.as.a. rule, no mixed 
schools in three Provinces .of Ireland,. and 
none of the eyils he, imagines have result- 
ed from their being. practically denomina- 
tional and not mixed. , But is there, what 
may, he termed sectarian teaching, ,in, Ire- 


land, and; bas that been, attended with, 
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‘danger ito;the: peace of the camninnity?, 
The system of education adopted. -by the 
Christian Brothers is the very best and 
most striking’ type of the denominational, 
—it is exclusively intended for Catholic 
children, and is religious in its, spirit. ...n, 
the City of Cork the Christian Brothe 
now conduét''the education of 2,000 chi’ 
drén’’ There atée''al’o eonvent schools in’ 
that'eity, as throughont the country, which’ 
are not under the National “Board, ‘and! 
which give an,exclusively, denominational 
or religious education—the same. as given: 
in this country.’ Has’ any evil; T'ask the! 
Attorney General, ever’ resulted “from the’ 
scparate ‘and religious teaching’ of the: 
Convent schools and those of the Christian 
Brothers? ‘>There are now ‘some'20,000/ 
Catholic ‘children in the ‘schools’ of the! 
Christian -Brothéers in ‘Treland; ‘and’ not! 
only do they receive the very, best, secular 
education, superior to that given. in. any 
schools undér the National Board, but also 
a strictly religions education, the tendenc 
of which is'to make them good men, go 
citizens and good Christians. Persons more 
desirous to live in Christian amity with’ 
their neighbours of all denominations than 
those who have been trained’ in these sepa-) 
rate schools I do not know. For the right‘ 
hon: ‘Gentleman, therefore, to tell the Ca-! 
tholic Bishops that’ an exclusively Catholie’ 
education was calculated to excite sectarian’ 
feelings, ‘and to revive social divisions in” 
Ireland, is ‘to ‘state that ‘which is contrary’ 
to their daily observation and experience: 
What is the working of the denominational 
system in England?’ I turn'to the Report’ 
for 1859, and I find’ the most striking tés+ 
timony.infavour.of religious teaching, or 
that. which is alone safe and: practicable 
under the denominational’ system: Mr?" 
Marshall shows how the moral’ and. te-;, 
ligious feelings are stimulated and strength. 
ened through the religious element in the: 
schools which he inspected. , He deseribes; 
in terms of glowing eulogy the, effect of, 
certain religious associations or societies. 
established in some of these schools. . He: 
says that the children in the schools where,, 
they exist invariably present a. .peculiar, 
character, and display. in a larger measure), 
than otliers the qualities which it is the 
province ‘of Christian ‘education to’ foster. 
.and develope; and that if. such devices. 
promote.and strengthen the general work: 
of. education, or supply) in ‘any: measure’ 
unavoidable deficiencies, they ‘cannot’ ‘be’ 
too’ generally eniployed.'* Writing of the, 
Schools af, Charles Strect and, Bromptons.» 
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under the Sisters of Compassion, ‘he uses 
these remarkable ‘words ':— " 


“They are of a kind which I can hardly ven- 
ture to praise; in the presence of such astonish- 
ing labour and devotion, one can only maintain a 
respectful silence.” 


Mr,:Morrell thus. refers, to the, influence 
which the teaching of nuns exercises not 
only; upon, the children, but;, upon, their 
parents, He says:— 

“Nothing is more remarkable ‘than’ the great 
rendiness shown by parents in my district to sénd 
their children to schoolstatight by nuns. Indeed, 
theintroduction of teaching orders in any part of 
my district creates a change, in the, habits, and 
character of the population. . 


Mri) Morrell also bears his ‘testimony’ to 
thé efforts! of ‘the Catholic :cler; 
tain their schools:in poor districts :+—-' 

‘« Very few of shy schools ‘are self-sapporting ; 

in many cases; the manager, who is ‘almost always 
the ‘resident, priest,' gives n/ part: of his very. in- 
sufficient. income as,a charity to, help in. support- 
ing the school, and meeting; the requirements of 
the Government,” 
It,is, the, same, I, know, in Ireland.. .I 
know many .clergymen there who -have 
placed themselves, in. great embarrassment 
in order. to: establish, schools. ‘in| their 
parishes—and it. must. not. be forgotten 
that more than 3,000. non-vested: schools, 
of, which Catholic priests are the patrons, 
were built without a shilling contribution 
from the State, and wholly at the expense 
of the Catholic. clergy and. people of Ire- 
land. .And Mr. Morrell describing the re- 
sults of the teaching of, these self-sacri- 
ficing men. concludes by sayimg :— 

™ Indeed I ean verify that the élergy to whom I 
refer, answer the: purpose of the ‘most efficient 
Police officers. in two,.ways+-lst, by preventing 
crime, by the careful instruction of the young.in 


their religious duties. _2ndly, by redeeming even. 


hardened criminals, by certain religious influences 
which they alone possess”? J : 

I shall quote but one passage more, in 
which he’ bears testimony to the results of 


religious teaching, especially given by re- 


ligious teachers, who leaven the secular in- 
struction with the religious element, and 
thus acquire the most- salutary moral in- 
fluence over the minds of their pupils :— 

‘The education of the poor, especially of girls, 
carefully watched over by religious teachers, has 
generally a powerful effect on the moral charac- 
ter." Tt is frequently the éase' in my district, that 


the children and the pupil teachers in nun’s schools’ 


exhibit a more refined and a gentler behaviour than 
other children. I have also: been informed, at 
Sheffield, that since the opening of the large,new 
school of St, Mary’s, offering many facilities of 
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cleanly: habits; the children hava:greatly improved 
in, cleanliness and ;neatness of person. . My, ex- 
perience, as to the moral, advantage of religious 
teachers, and Convent schools exactly accords 
with that of the’ American Protestant; Mr: Bar- 
nard, as described in ‘his wotk on ‘education in 
Enrope, in which he remarks, that. in, Switser- 
land. especially; the moral, influence of the. re- 
ligious teachers over girls is superior to all other 
influence. | He repeats the same. observation in 
the case of France.” ‘etic 

I might go inate ay the reports of the 
Inspectors of Schools to further exhibit 
the nature, efficacy, and results of the de- 
nominational system of teaching enjoyed 
by England; but I have already quoted 
sufficient ‘to''satisfy any unbiassed’ person 


| that the general ‘adoption of that system 
| in Ireland could ‘not’be productive of evil, 


T object to the present’ system, because in 
three provinces of Ireland it takes credit for 


| that which it reilly is not, and that in the 


othér province’ it is ‘attended with mischief 
and injury. I‘ object to its administration, 
which I insist has ‘been ‘adverse: to Catholio 
interests. ' Without looking for further 
proofs of ‘the anti-Catholic spirit in which 
it has been and is administered—without 
alluding to the mariner in which remark- 
able cases, such as the Balindine, the Bes- 
brook, and the Belfast cases, have been 
dealt with by the Board—I have only to 
mention the late rules by which further 
aid is refused to monastery and convent 
schools. A religious community reside in 
a certain district, and there they have a 
school; but there are other districts, per- 
haps with a population more destitute and 
more ignorant, and therefore more in need 
of education, and, impelled by the noblest 
charity, they established schools in those 
other districts; they bring to those dis- 
tricts the blessings of education, and the 
holy influence of their presence; but be- 
cause they do not reside where those 
schools are established, the National Board 
refuses to their noble undertaking the aid 
of the State. 

I have now concluded my task, in the 
accomplishment of which I have trespassed, 
I am afraid, too long upon the attention of 
the Committee, who have been most in- 
dulgent to me, and whom I thank for 
their great consideration. My object has 
been two-fold, ‘In the first place, I de- 
sired ‘to show that those to whom the ad- 
ministration of the National system of 
Education has ‘been entrusted, have de- 
parted in a scandalous and shameful man- 
ner from ‘the covenant solemnly entered 
into’ between Parliament and the Irish 
people; and, in the second, that the de- 
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mand of the Catholic, Bishops, for a. se- 


te or denominational system, has been 
rendered absolutely necessary by the cir- 
cumstances of the ‘case, ‘and is consistent 
with reason, justice, and experience, and 
it is such as must meet with the approba- 
tion of English’ Protestant gentlemen— 
inasmuch as the system now. asked’ for 
Treland is that which is established and is 
working successfully in England, and that 
what is really good for the one country 
cannot be bad for the other country. Ire- 
land forms part of the United Kingdom, 
is’ ruled’ over by the same Monareh, and 
Ce ata by the same laws, and ought, ' in 
so important a matter as the education 
of her people, be placed on the same foot- 
ing as England, 
‘Mr. DEABY said, that after the allusions 
that’ had been made to him he hoped he 
‘might be éxcused if he ventured to address 
‘a few observations in reply to the argu- 
ments of the hon. Member for Dungarvan 
(Mr. Maguire). Whilst giving to the 


general tone of the hon. Genfleman’s 
speech his approbation, that approbation 
must be expressed with this qualification. 
He had héard with great regret’ the ex- 


pressions used ‘by the hon, Gentleman: to- 
wards Mr: M‘Donnell:' Nothing could be 
more unfair than to bring’a general charge 
of misconduct against a public officer in- 
trusted’ with important duties, without 
giving any notice, and without condeseend- 
ing to specify his offences. The hon. Mem- 
ber said that Mr. M‘Donnell ‘confessed ‘his 
misconduct. He denied that that Gentle- 
man had been guilty of any misconduct or 
had made any such confession: 
Mz. MAGUIRE ‘said, ‘the chargé ‘he 
brought against ‘the 
tion was that he had cooked'the Report. 
Mr. DEASY asserted that there was no 
foundation for the charge. Mr. M‘Donnell 
wrote across the passage which he was 
alleged to have suppressed that it ought 
to be published. [Mr, Macuise: ‘Who 
suppressed it, then?] \No man in Ire- 
_ land had rendered greater services to the 
public, and especially to the Roman Ca- 
tholic portion of the public, than Mr. 
MDonnell. In times of difficulty and 
danger, when the contest was whether 
Roman Catholics should have any share 
in the administration of the country,’ Mr. 
M‘Donnell was one of the small band who 
stood up in their defence, His services, 
“however, had met with, but small ‘reqinte- 
‘ment Judging from the’ ‘hon. ‘Member's 
attavk."” 


Mr. Maguire 
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ntleman in ques-. 


ut he would’ pass "to' the ‘dther' 
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charges. The hon. Gentleman acctséd the 
Commissioners of having betrayed the trast 
reposed in them, and violated the compact 
entered into between Parliament and the 
people of Ireland. He challenged the hon. 
Gentleman to produce a single rule of the 
Commissioners which rendered it’ compul- 
sory on any patron to exclude any child 
from religious instruction. The presence 
of the children at such instruction was en- 
tirely at the option of their parents and 
friends. From the very commencement 
the Board had adopted the principle’ that 
when religious instruction was given the 
parent or guardian of any child should be 
perfectly free either to allow it to remain 
or to withdraw it. He held in his, handa 
number of applications made in 1833 and 
1834 to the Board for aid, in which, it was 
distinctly stated that due notice of the 
hours of feligious instraction should be 
given, and that pupils should be at liberty 
to attend or withdraw as their parents de- 
sired. Thus the patrons of a school. in 
Donegal were asked, ‘‘ Will you take care 
that no children are present at the time of 
any religious instruction or exercise except 
such) whose’ parents approve of it?’ The 
answer was, “The Committee wish that 
at least one hour a day should be set apart 
for Scriptural instruction, at which time 
Roman Catholic, children will be at per- 
fect. liberty to retire; but the Committee 
do not feel that they should interfere: for 
them.” In that case the aid was granted. 
That had been the principle upon which 
the Board had acted all along, and, he de- 
fied any one to show that it had beem de- 
parted from. As to the two speeches whieh 
he had delivered at Cork and to which 
allusion had been, made, he was prepared 
to justify everything he had, said on those 
occasions. He did not attach any import- 
ance to it, but what he said then he ‘was 
ready to maintain still. He attended the 
meeting in Cork on the express condition 
that nothing was to be said against the Na- 
tional system, or the Queen’s Colleges, and 
nothing was said. The remarks he then 
made referred only to intermediate board- 
ing schools for the education of’ the higher 
classes. He was opposed to the mixed 
system in such cases. He believed that 
what was fitted for schools for children re- 
siding with their parents was not fitted for 
a boarding school, where pupils were Te 
nioved from home influences and guidance. 
In.all the, model, schools. of Ireland, there 
were only 124. resident ' pupils... ‘Theirest 
were -all out-door scholars; who ‘were Tési- 
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dent with their parents or guardians, He 


also said, as he was now ready to repeat, 
that Parliament never could comply with 
the demand contained in the memorial of 
the Bishops. He entirely denied that it was 
merely a demand for separate education. It 
went much further. It was a demand that 
Parliament should transfer to the Roman 
Catholic Bishops the entire and exclusive 
control of the education of the Roman Ca- 
tholic children in Ireland. The words 
were :— 


“That under no circumstances can they divest 
themselves of the responsibility attached to their 
sacred office of providing for the sound education 
of their respective flocks, and guarding them 
against the dangers to their faith and morals with 
which mixed educational systems are fraught.” 


So far he agreed with them, but the Me- 
morial went on to say :— 


“Deeply impressed with a conviction of those 
dangers, which must increase in proportion as 
education is placed beyond the rightful control of 
the Church, the Catholic Bishops deem it a so- 
lemn duty to convey to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment the expression of the growing anxiety which 
naturally fills their minds on finding their au- 
thority so completely disowned in the various 
schemes for educating the Irish people which have 
been put in operation for several years. ‘To this 
systematic refnsal to recognize their legitimate 
authority to direct and superintend the education 
of their flocks they now chiefly confine them- 
selves, aware that it is the prolific spring of all 
the evils with which the faith and morals of the 
rising generation of the country are beset—evils 
which are but too generally felt and deplored, and 
80 obvious as not to require a tedious enumera- 
tion; suffice it to remark, that in the department 
of mixed education exercising the most extensive 
influence over their flocks—namely, that directed 
by the National Board, which reckons about half 
@ million of the Catholic children of Ireland,— 
their legitimate pastors are entirely ignored ; for 
example, neither in the nomination of the Members 
of that Board, nor in the framing or rescinding of 
its rules, nor in the appoititment of its inspectors, 
nor in the selection of the books used in its schools, 
nor, above all, in securing to the pupils sufficient 
fernntees to obtain an adequate share of pure 

atholic teaching, is the authority of the Catholic 
Bishops, as such, even legally or constitutionally 
acknowledged.” 


[‘‘Hear, hear.””] Perhaps hon. Gentlemen 
would allow him to finish the extract :— 


“It. is not to be supposed that the Catholic 
Bishops entertained any desire to interfere in the 
remotest degree with the proper management of 
the public funds, over whieh the civil Government 
shduld exercise ‘control; on the contrary, they 
are ready to acknowledge ‘its right to sce that all 
public moneys appropriated to Catholic education 
should not be excepted from the same rule, but 
should be administered under Catholic inspection, 
and accounted for as every other grant from the 
public funds. But | while they acknowledge the 
right, nay, the wisdom, of requiring accounts of 
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the manner in which all public moneys are ex- 
pended, they deprecate the confusion ‘of elaims 
and obligations arising from the erroneous con- 
struction of that right belonging to the State.” 
The obvious meaning of that was that the 
Roman Catholic Bishops claimed the entire 
and exclusive control of the education of 
the laity; that they excluded the, State 
from every interference except requiri 
accounts, [Mr. Macurre; And Fann oe 
No, They talked of Catholic inspection, 
but they said nothing about inspection by 
the Government. 

Mx. MAGUIRE begged to direct the 
right hon. Gentleman’s attention to the re- 
joinder of the Bishops, where they offered 
to submit to the same inspection as in Eng- 
land. 
Mr. DEASY: But in, that rejoinder 
they never receded from their original de- 
mand, and he. fearlessly said, that, no Go- 
vernment and no Parliament ever would 
allow it, A demand couched in such terms 
would never be conceded to the Bishops of 
the State Church. The hon. Gentleman 
had referred to M. Guizot and the import- 
ant law of 1833; but in that law parental 
authority was recognized in France as the 
guiding and controlling power, The law 
was altered in 1850, under the presidency 
of the present Emperor, and the control of 
the schools was vested in the local com- 
munal bodies, who were appointed either 
directly or indirectly by the Government. 
Belgium was a more Catholic country than 
Ireland. [‘‘No!”] He meant that the 
Protestant minority was smaller than in 
Ireland. The Legislature. was exclusively 
Catholic. In 1850 a law for intermediate 
education was introduced, and by Article 8 
ministers of religion were invited to give 
or superintend religious instruction. The 
Bishops claimed the right to nominate re= 
ligious or moral instructors. It was,a far 
less extensive demand than that of the 
Irish Roman Catholic Bishops. The Bel- 
gian Chambers refused the claim of the 
Bishops. The Archbishop of Malines ob- 
jected that the jurisdiction of the Church 
and State in schools was not. recognized. 
The Irish Roman Catholic Bishops claimed 
the entire and absolute control for the 
Church. . The Belgian Ministry refused, to 
give way. , The.schools prospered, and the 
Archbishop of Malines, like a wise and 
sensible man, anxious to terminate an un- 
seemly strife, negotiated an arrangement 
which was known,as the Convention, of 
Antwerp. . The 2nd Article provided that 
religious instruction should be given. | the 
clergy, nominated by the Bishop, and. ad- 
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mitted. by the local administration; and 
Article 11 provided that only books ap- 
proved by the Bishops should: be used. 
There was no claim of control over any- 
thing more than religious instruction, and 
he maintained that through the patrons, 
who were in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred Roman Catholic priests, that con- 
trol was provided by the National system 
in Ireland. For these reasons he stated on 
the hustings at Cork, and he repeated now, 
that no Government would accede to the 
demand of the Irish Catholic Bishops. It 
did not merely involve a difference of 
system, but a question of sovereignty, and 
Parliament would part with its sovereign 
power if it acceded to the demand of the 
Bishops. But, treating the demand as one 
for separate education, let the Committee 
observe the circumstances under which it 
was made. The hon. Member for Dun- 
garvan said the Catholic people of Ireland 
repudiated the present system. They did 
not repudiate the money. Eighty per cent 
of the money went into Roman Catholic 
pockets, and 84 per cent of the pupils were 
Catholics. In 1856 a Motion by the right 
hon. Member for Cambridge University 
(Mr. Walpole), which many thought in- 
volved the destruction of the existing sys- 
tem, was carried by a small majority. It 
caused great alarm among the Roman Ca- 
tholic Members, and to allay that alarm 
the Secretary for Ireland moved a Resolu- 
tion pledging the House to the National 
system. Every Roman Catholic Member, 
and every Member representing a Roman 
Catholic constituency, voted for that Reso- 
lution. There was a dissolution in 1857, 
and no Member, to use a common expres- 
sion, came to grief on account of that vote. 
In 1859 the Earl of Derby was in power, 
and fears were again entertained that a 
change would be proposed, but the right 
hon. Gentleman then Home Secretary gave 
a pledge that no change should be intro- 
duced which would infringe on parental 
authority and the rights of conscience. In 
1859 a dissolution again occurred, and at 
no hustings in Ireland was a voice raised 
against the National system. In 1859 the 
aoe Government was placed in office 
y a.small majority. Shortly afterwards, 
his right hon. Friend the present Secretary 
for Ireland proposed the Education Vote, 
and the right hon. Member for Limerick 
(Mr. Monsell) and the hon. Member for 
Dungarvan said that the system had pro- 
duced inestimable benefits. 
Mz. MAGUIRE: said, the right hon. 


Mr. Deasy 
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| Gentleman must not misquote him. What 


he said referred to the system as an edu} 
cational machinery. 

Mr. DEASY said, he was, willing ito 
adopt the correction.. But the hon. Mem- 
ber said there were certain things which 
they wished altered. His right hon. Friend 
the Secretary for Ireland promised inquiry 
and redress, and that pledge he had pers 
formed. But before such an inquiry could 
take place the authoritative opinion of the 
assembled synod was placed in the hands 
of his right hon. Friend demanding, not 
inquiry or redress of grievances, but the 
total abelition of the existing system and 
the substitution of another system founded 
on different principles. He could only 
account for the demand on the supposition 
that, as the Government was placed in office 
by a small majority, it was thought they 
would purchase support by acceding to its 
[ Cries of **Oh!” | He could: account, for 
it by no other explanation; but asia public 
man he would scorn to purchase support 
or to retain office on such terms. 

As a Catholic, he entertained the sin: 
cerest respect for the Roman Catholic 
Bishops, but he differed entirely from their 
policy on this question, and he felt bound 
to exercise the privilege which he had al- 
ways claimed of expressing his’ own un- 
biassed opinion on a temporal matter. He 
believed it to be utterly impossible to ob 
tain the aid of Parliament to a system 
conducted on any such principles. They 
were dealing with a Protestant Legislature 
representing a Protestant people influenced 
by strong feelings, even by what he would 
respectfully call with prejudices, which on 
more than one oecasion had led them to 
do acts of great injustice to the Roman: 
Catholics of Ireland. Some time ago Par- 
liament. had refused to vote one. shilling 
of public money for the repair of the pub- 
lic buildings at Maynooth, and when: thé 
noble Lord at the head of the Government, 
when Home Secretary, some years ago pro- 
posed a very moderate Vote of £500: for 
services actually rendered in convict:estab- 
lishments by Roman Catholic chaplains the 
House refused to accede to it. Was it 
likely, then, that Parliament would ‘vote 
public money for a system such) as) that 
which was now demanded by the repre~ 
sentative of the Roman Catholics? | They 
wished for schools in which they! could 
place the image of the Virgin and teach 
the doctrines of their. own: Chureh im 
which they could. use. books framed by 
themselves, which would. contain :passages)! 
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in‘all probability, not very favourable to 
Protestantism. But’ what: chance was 
there of inducing Parliament to vote one 
shilling of public money for the support of 
schools ‘so conducted?) Even if such a 
yote were once passed, it would be per- 
fectly impossible to maintain it. He could 
easily foresee what would be the course of 
events. | There would be letters in The 
Times, photographs of the interior of the 
schools, extracts from: the schoolbooks cir- 
enlated widely, and from the Orkneys to 
the Isle of Wight there would be a storm 
of indignation at the voting of public 
money for the support of such schools. 

Again, if the Roman Catholics obtained 
their object, they must give up almost all 
the’ existing schools, which were: built 
principally on sites given by Protestant 
landlords, and sustained by Protestant sub- 
scriptions expressly on the condition that 
they were to be conducted on the princi- 
ples of the National Board and open to 
persons of all denominations: He knew 
hundreds of ‘schools in which that condi- 
tion was inserted in the lease or in the 
trust deed, and, unless Parliament passed 
an Act for the purpose the Court of Chan- 
eery would interfere if there were any at- 
tempt to violate that condition. But was 
it hkely that Parliament would assent to 
such a breach of trust—that it would ap- 
ply property in a manner totally different 
from that stipulated for by the donor? 
Those who were demanding a separate sys- 
tem had never contemplated that conse- 
quence. How were they to obtain new 
sites, especially in Ulster? The land there 
was in the hands of the Protestants, and 
there was great difficulty now in getting 
sites, but for separate schools for the 
Roman Catholics alone it would be utterly 
impossible. In the interests, therefore of 
the Roman Catholics, especially of Ulster, 
he protested against the change. 

Again had the advocates of a separate 
system considered what would be the effect 
of'a change in respect to proselytism ? 
They were a majority in Ireland, undoubt- 
edly, but they had to’deal with a Protes- 
tant minority possessing great influence, 
great power, and principally possessing the 
land of the country. Among the’ Protes- 
tant: people of this country, as well ‘as of 

d, there ‘was a* sincere ‘wish to’ con~ 
vert the Roman Catholics from a religion 
which they believed to be injurious to the 
temporal interests and spiritual welfare of 
the people; and sometimes under ‘the in- 
fluence of that feeling’ they were’ led to 
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overstep the bounds of moderation and jus- 
tice. Under the present system there were 
restrictions on proselytism, but it was pro- 
posed: to substitute for it a system under 
which there would be no restrictions. If 
the change were effected any person who 
wished to establish a proselytizing school 
might go to the Treasury and get money fer 
it. The Church Education Society, which 
at one time had 50,000 children in’ its 
schools, to a great extent with the object 
of converting them, was now languishing 
for funds. In consequence of a want of 
funds there had been a disruption in the 
society, and a large number of members 
were anxious to place their schools under 
the National Board. Establish this system, 
and funds would immediately be forthcom- 
ing for that society, and they would have 
a. school in every parish in the country. 
It might be that the present restrictions 
on proselytism were insufficient, but if 
hon. Gentlemen would point out in what 
manner, the Government were quite ready 
to apply a reniedy. But how would the 
change affect the Protestants of Ireland? 
There was a large and respectable minority 
of Protestants in Ireland. In the eounty 
of Cork there were 114 mixed schools 
under the National Board. There were 
15,000 Protestant children attending 1,800 
Roman Catholic schools, a good proof that 
those schools were conducted fairly. There 
never had been any attempt to influence 
the minds of those children, but under 
the separate system they would have to 
be provided for elsewhere. As the Pro- 
testants of Ireland were divided into two 
sections —Churchmen and Presbyterians 
—there must be in many districts three 
separate schools maintained by the State. 


|The present Vote of £274,000 must’ be 


doubled or tripled, a proposal to which 
the House of Commons would never con- 
sent. In fact, the advocates of the sepa- 
rate system were exposing themselves to 
the two strongest objections which could 
be urged against any plan of education— 
the religious objection founded upon the 
character of the schools which they wished 
to establish, and the financial objection 
founded upon the enormous expense which 
they asked Parliament to incur. 

What, then, were their grounds” for 
making such a demand? The existing’ 
system had undergone no change since 
1856, and why should that be condémned) 
now which ‘was unanimously fe ir 
four years ago? If proselytism 
place at'all, it had’ been where’ a national 
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school was not, and he had no hesitation 
in saying that, though the existing system 
had been in operation for thirty years, the 
people of Ireland were better Catholics 
now than they were in 1830. Let them 
judge of the tree by its fruits. There 
never was a period in which the people of 
Ireland were more attentive to their re- 
ligious duties, and, therefore, it was not 
true that the national system had led either 
to proselytism or to indifferentism. The 
advocates of the separate system in that 
House might be counted upon his fingers. 
They had against them the whole of the 
Protestant population of Ireland to a man. 
The Roman Catholic laity and a majority 
of the Roman Catholic clergy of the second 
order were satisfied with the present sys- 
tem. Moreover, the demand for a change 
came before the House in a shape which, 
however he might regard it, was the least 
calculated to obtain for it the assent of 
Parliament, because it was put forth as 
the authoritative demand of an ecclesiasti- 
cal synod—an assemblage which, whether 
convened from Canterbury or from Rome, 
carried no weight with the people of Eng- 
land. The National system imposed re- 
strictions and involved concessions, but it 
applied equally to Protestants and Roman 
Catholics, and it would be impossible to 
devise any system for which the money of 
the Protestant people of Great Britain 
could be obtained which would not involve 
some restrictions and concessions. The 
condition of Ireland was anomalous and 
peculiar. There was no other country in 
Europe in which it would have been ne- 
cessary to pass a Party Emblems Bill. The 
whole country quivered with emotion and 
religious excitement. No doubt then the 
condition of the country required restric- 
tions and concessions. He approved the 
National system, not because it was the 
best, but because it was the only one which 
had solved the difficult problem of obtain- 
ing from the Protestant Parliament and 
people of Great Britain, without murmur 
or grudge, a large amount of public money 
for the education of the Catholic youth of 
Ireland. Such a system should not be de- 
parted from until at least there was some 
security that an equal amount of money 
would be granted for the education of the 
people under the separate system. He 
would appeal to the Roman Catholic 
Bishops and those who thought with them 
not to plunge Ireland into an internecine 
religious war for the sake of a theoretical 
benefit. Let them take the practical good 
Mr, Deasy 





which the system afforded, and not quarrel 
for what they could not obtain, 

had great power and influence over the 
minds of their people. He knew what 
they could do, and he knew what they 
could not. He knew that they could, if 
they thought proper, withdraw the children 
from these model schools, They would be 
obeyed—grudgingly, he believed, but still 
obeyed. Any such step on their. part 
would, however, be attended. with most 
fatal consequences, It would stimulate 
still further the resistance in that House 
and in this country to the demand which 
they had made. His hon. Friend, had al 
luded to the next election. He did not 
know whether it would come next year or 
the year after, nor would that make any 
difference in the course which he should 
pursue. He knew that the Bishops might 
perhaps exclude men like himself from the 
representation of the people, and might 
drive them from public life.. They might 
drive from public life every man of inde 
pendent principles and independent opin- 
lons, but would they by that advance the 
object they had in view? They might 
still further separate the Roman Catholic 
representatives from the rest of the people; 
they might widen the breach which he 
was sorry to say existed; they might 
weaken the influence which those Men- 
bers possessed or ought to possess in that 
House ; they might inflict incalculable mis- 
chief upon the people of Ireland; all this 
they might do, but there was one thing 
which they could not; he spoke it with 
the sincerest respect and deference, but 
with a knowledge of the people and Par- 
liament of England, which they did not 
possess,—they could not by political agi- 
tation or by spiritual influence extort i 
compliance with the demand contained in 
their letters from the Parliament or the 
people of Great Britain. 

Mr. MORE O’FERRALL said, that it 
was unnecessary for him to comment upon 
the speech of the right hon. and learned 
Attorney General for Ireland, for one more 
intemperate, more contradictory, or more 
dangerous to the peace of the country, with 
the preservation of the peace of which the 
right hon. Gentleman was charged, he had 
never heard in that House. He deeply re- 
gretted that a gentleman of the same reli- 
gious faith as those he assailed should have 
so calumniated the Prelates of the Church 
to which he belonged. The right hon. Gea- 
tleman stated that the Prelates of theJzish 
Catholic Church demanded to. have the 
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whole control of the sum voted for educa- 
tion placed entirely in their hands. On 
the part of twenty-eight Bishops who 
signed the document which had been laid 
before the House he denied that there 
was any trath in that assertion. He de- 
nied it on their authority, for he had en- 
tered into personal communication with 
many of them; they fully admitted that 
when Parliament voted money for the edu- 
cation of the laity, it had a right to control 
its expenditure, and to see that value was 
received for it in the form of a good secu- 
lar education ; but, having ascertained that 
fact, the Bishops asserted that Parliament 


had no right to interfere with the reli- | 


gious instruction of any portion of Her 
Majesty’s subjects. The complaint against 
the National system, as at present consti- 
tuted, was that it interfered with the re- 
ligious instruction of Roman Catholics, 
and that, although there might be no ac- 
tive proselytism in the schools, yet, as 
all the books employed in teaching had a 
Protestant tone,—being all written by 
Protestants,—the minds of the children 
were prepared for proselytism after they 
left school, when their worldly interests 


tended to induce them to change their 
faith. While he concurred with the Catholic 
Bishops and with the hon. Member for 
Dungarvan, in condemning the altered 
system of education, he felt obliged to 
concur with the right hon. Gentleman 
in his defence of Mr. M‘Donnell, the chief 


Commissioner. He had been acquainted 
with that gentleman for thirty years, and 
knew him to be one of the most honour- 
able, pure, and upright men in Ire- 
land. Had he not been at the Board the 
Catholics would have had infinitely more 
to complain of, for he had invariably re- 
sisted the encroachments which had been 
made upon the original system, which had 
reduced it to its present unsatisfactory 
state. If he had any fault—and im an 
administrator it was a fault—it was, that 
he did not control his department with the 
hecessary vigour. The suppression of a 
public document, to which reference had 


been made, has not been explained. The | 


Attorney General has just stated that Mr. 
M‘Donnell wrote ‘his opinion across the 
paper, that it should be printed for Parlia- 
ment; why does he not inform us by whose 
authority it has been withheld; it is a 
most important document, for it establishes 
the complaints of the Roman Catholic 
Bishops that proselytism had occurred 
under the altered rules of the Board, which 
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| the original rules were framed to prevent. 
| He believed he was the only Catholic who 
/was a Member of the House when the Na- 
| tional system was established, and it was 
the result of a bargain between Mr. O’Con- 
nell and the Government of Earl Grey. 
The Government then wanted to pass the 
Reform Bill, and as a general election was 
about to take place they were anxious to 
secure a large return of Reformers for 
Ireland. They spoke to Mr. O’Connell on 
the subject; but he told them that the people 
of Ireland knew nothing about rotten bo- 
roughs, and cared less; and that, unless 
_ there was something to excite their feelings, 
the tenants could not be induced to vote 
| against their landlords’ wishes, especially 
_ after the sacrifices they had made to secure 
Catholic emancipation. ‘‘ But,” said Mr. 
O'Connell, ‘‘if you would promise me to 
withdraw the grant from the Kildare Street 
Society, and to establish a system of edu- 
cation for all, then I would appeal to the 
people of Ireland, and you would have a 
good Reform Parliament.’”’ The bargain 
was made, the Reformers went to the coun- 
try with a good cry of free Catholic edu- 
cation, there was a good return of Reform 
Members to that House, and the Re- 
form Bill, to which many hon. Members 
now in that House owed their seats was 
obtained. ‘Would they now sanction a de- 
parture from the system which was then 
promised to the people of Ireland? Very 
early in life he felt that Catholic emanci- 
pation would never be carried by an igno- 
raut population, and he therefore, with the 
concurrence of the Catholic Bishop of the 
diocese, established and maintained schools 
in connection with the Kildare Street So- 
ciety. He preserved that connection as 
long as he could; but ultimately the society 
became so proselytizing in its character 
that he was forced to separate his schools 
from it. When the system of 1831 was 
introduced he was one of its ardent sup- 
porters, but an outcry was raised against it 
bysome members of the Established Church 
and the Presbyterians, because the system 
professed to exclude even the suspicion of 
proselytism. In order to mitigate opposi- 
tion by truckling to the ascendancy prin- 
ciple a Board, which was to educate six 
millions of Catholics and two millions of 
Protestants, was appointed, on which were 
placed ‘five Protestants and only two Ca- 
tholics. The effect of that was shown at 
the first meeting of the Commission. The 
two Catholic members asked that the Ca- 
tholic edition of the Scriptures should be 
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but their request was refused, on the 
ground that there were notes and com- 
ments to that edition, The next step of 
the Board was to appoint a Presbyterian 
minister to edit some Scripture lessons ; 
he was afterwards appointed resident Com- 
missioner with a salary, and he brought 
in his two nephews, Presbyterians also, as 
head teachers; and then they went to the 
Kildare Street Society’s school for a Pro- 
testant schoolmistress. But that did not 
open his eyes. He had full confidence in 
Dr. Murray and Mr. Blake, and he be- 
lieved no change could be made in the 
principle laid down by Lord Stanley’s 
letter without the assent of all the Com- 
missioners and the sanction of the Govern- 
ment. He owned he gave the Board his 
entire confidence, and he was not sorry for 
it; for he would rather be deceived than 
not rely on the promises of a Government 
who had received full value in Catholic 
support for an act of common justice. In 
1840, the first change was made to please 
the Presbyterians to the injury of the Ca- 
tholics.. In 1845 application for further 
change was made to Sir Robert Peel, but 
which he refused, and he was bound to 
say, to the honour of the Earl of Derby, 
that, although he was twice Minister, no 
one could accuse that noble Lord or his 
Government of making any change in the 
system of a nature prejudicial to the Roman 
Catholics. He was sorry to say that all 
the changes in 1847 and subsequently, of 
which the Roman Catholics had to com- 
plain, were made by the right hon. Gentle- 
men now on the Treasury Bench, most of 
whom were parties to the original compact 
in 1831. The great alteration made in the 
system in 1847 had been ably and suffi- 
ciently described by the hon. Member for 
Dungarvan (Mr. Maguire). The right hon. 
Gentleman the Irish Attorney General in 
referring to this part of the case had an- 
swered himself; after speaking for a con- 
siderable time with great emphasis in de- 
fence of the unjustifiable acts of the Go- 
vernment, and in condemnation of the Ca- 
tholi¢ Bishops, he ended by telling them 
that he himself approved quite a different 
set of principles from those he defended. 
The right hon, Gentleman eulogized the 
schools of the Christian Brothers, and said 
that if he had to found a new system of 
public education he was not prepared to 
declare that he would not have a separate 
system; yet, with considerable inconsist- 
ency, he turned round.and blamed Roman 
Mr. More O’ Ferrall 





present altered mixed system, which they 
had found to be a gross delusion and: @ 
gross violation of the principle. laid down 
in Lord Stanley’s letter of 1831 to whieh 
they were pledged, and bound in honour to 
maintain. All human institutions’ were 
liable to deterioration, and even. if the 
Government had made mistakes in this 
matter they might revert to the original 
system. That course had been suggested 
and even pressed upon them, but: they 
would not do so. The influence of the 
Irish Established Church would prevent 
them — that upas tree which poisoned 
everything it overshadowed had poisoned 
that greatest blessing, a good’ system of 
National education as first introduced, 
They might talk as they pleased of rais- 
ing the people of Ireland, but if they 
were forced into ignorance for conscicnee 
sake they must sink into a degraded race. 
The right hon. Gentleman warned them 
that if they insisted on their principles 
they might lose their share of the money 
grants. Then let them lose it, rather 
than surrender their principles. Better 
adhere to principle than t» money. The 
people of Ireland would make sacrifices, 
if necessary, as they had done before, for 
the promotion of education and the main- 
tenance of their principles. What would 
Ireland be in Europe but for its unflinch- 
ing adhesion to its faith ?—it was a con 
quered country, yet never amalgamated; 


the conscience of its people had never been! 


overcome, No Catholic could hold up his 
head except, for his conviction that he 
and his co-religionists had suffered for 
the principles which’ they held | sacred. 
Did the right hon, Gentleman the At- 
torney General suppose that, having én 
dured the penal Jaws for many yeats, 
they. were now going to be bribed into 
acquiescence in a mischievous sham? If 
the right hon. Gentleman took that view, 
of course he might follow it; but for his 
own part, and on behalf of his co-religions 
ists, he must distinctly repudiate: it. He 


thanked the House for the patience with’ 


which it had heard him; and ‘he could 


only repeat that he would not have risen’ 


at the close of so long a debate save for 
the provocation he had received from the 
Attorney General for Ireland, who: spoke 
the opinions of the Government which he 
repudiated, although he condescended to 
utter them. 

Mr. BRADY said, he had been some 
years a Member of the House, but he had 
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never listened’ to'a speech with greater 
pain’ than’ to the speech’ of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Attorney General for Ire- 
land. It was a most intemperate speech, 
and one in which ‘no attempt had been 
made to grapple with the arguments of the 
hon. Member for Dungarvan, who had ex- 

the fraud practised upon the Govern- 
ment by tearing from Mr. Keenan’s Report 
the:sheet which stated that in’ the north 
of Ireland several Roman Catholic children 
attended national schools to ‘which Pro- 
testant instruction was given. He (Mr. 
Brady) had many opportunities of judging, 
and he maintained ‘in opposition to the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman, that the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland were not in 
favour of the present system, and that their 
disapproval of it had been declared through 
their Bishops and clergy. He contended 
that if a separate system was good for 
England it would be equally good for Ire- 
land. Belgium had deen’ referred to, but 
that had no application to the present case. 
There was no mixed system of education 
there; the separate system prevailed. His 
hon,’ Friend the Member for Dungarvan 
had clearly shown that, as regarded three 
of the four provinces of Ireland, the sys- 
tem could not be said to be a mixed system 
of education; and that in the fourth pro- 
vince, where to a certain ‘extent it was a 
mixed system, that mixture was made an 
opportunity for carrying on the work of 
Protestant: proselytisers. He hoped the 
House would insist that the national sys- 
tem of education should be placed on such 
a foundation that it would prove a blessing 
tothe people of Ireland. 

Mz. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE said, 
he thought it a ‘strange spectacle to see 
the National system of education attacked 
by Roman Catholic gentlemen, and de- 
fended by the Attorney General for Ire- 
land agamst certain of his co-religionists. 
Invthe humble part he had taken in 
public life it had been his duty, accord- 
ing to conscientious convictions, to sup- 
poré' the system both in Treland, in his 
own neighbourhood, and in that House; 
and he could not help remembering the ex- 
pressions of gratitude he had received 
from every part of: Ireland when he took 
steps: to procure the reversal of a vote 
which had been obtained by surprise, and 
Was considered to endanger that system. 
Whatever the merits of the two systems 
in the abstract, the fact could not be 
overlooked that one system‘ was estab- 
lished in Ireland which’ had been ‘work- 





ing for years with the utmost success, 
and had converted Ireland from one of 
the least educated and civilized into 
one of the best educated countries. He 
was happy to think of what had been 
done and what would yet be done. He 
admitted that the books might be improv- 
ed; ‘but this, too, was a matter of com- 
parison, and every gentleman who knew 
the present state of Ireland, and what it 
was formerly, must admit that a good deal 
had been done in this direction. Irishmen 
might be proud of the fact that the books 
used in the National system of education 
had been adopted almost everywhere the 
language was spoken. A great deal had 
been said of the restrictions imposed, by 
the religious rule of the National Board, 
on the free action of patrons of schools. 
But without this they would only have 
two bad schools where there ought to be 
one good one, maintained by the rival 
influences of the landlord and the priest. 
Proselytism was a curse in Ireland; there 
was a perpetual contest going on between 
the different religious denominations —a 
constant effort, not to do good to one 
another, but to filch some professors of one 
creed to the rival Church. He had seen 
it going on in his own neighbourhood, and 
producing nothing but evil. He said, then, 
let these schools be free from such a spirit, 
and let the field of education for the poor 
in Ireland be protected from these religions 
animosities. They had no security that 
such would be the case under a new sys- 
tem, but the present system had already 
done infinite good. It was a pliable sys- 
tem, and adapted itself to the wants of 
the country. Where it was natural from 
the circumstances of the locality that the 
schools should be separate schools, they 
were separate schools; and there were nu- 
merous schools of that description in Ire- 
land ; but where it was convenient to have 
the mixed system, there the mixed system 
prevailed. He was not capable of turning 
right-about-face at the invitation of hon. 
Gentlemen in that House, and therefore 
he must continue until he saw a prospect 
of something better, to give his humble 
support to the national system. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary for Ireland 
had promised alterations in the present 
system, but, with the exception of the 
revision of the list of books, the changes 
proposed would be productive of no good 
whatever. Nor did he believe that they 
would satisfy any of the great parties of 
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Ireland. The right hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Dublin University (Mr. Whiteside), 
who spoke on the subject a few nights 
ago, and who represented the Protestants 
of Ireland, expressed his distrust of the 
existing system, and condemned it. The 
great majority of the Protestant Bishops 
of Ireland were opposed to the system, 
and as for the Catholics, no Catholic Mem- 
ber of that House, with the exception of 
the Irish Attorney General, had defended 
it. But the speech of the Attorney Gene- 
ral for Ireland was inconsistent with the 
statement which when the Earl of Derby 
was in office he made in Ireland before 
those very Bishops, whose conduct he now 
condemned, and in which he denounced 
the system of mixed education. 

Mr. DEASY: I rise to order. 
did anything of the kind. 

Mr. HENNESSY: He was ready to 
prove his assertion that the right hon. 
Gentleman had denounced the mixed sys- 
tem in intermediate schools. But he had 
a grave charge against the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman. The right hon. and 


I never 


learned Gentleman said the Bishops in 
their memorial were not advocates for the 
separate system, but for a system under 


their exclusive contro!. Let him remind 
the Attorney General for Ireland that the 
Bishops in the 40th paragraph of their 
Rejoinder, asked for the same system as 
prevailed in England. In the 43rd section 
they said they wanted a system under the 
operation of which such control would be 
exercised over the finances, and such a 
mode of inspection provided, as to secure 
a proper distribution of the public funds 
for educational purposes. The language 
used by the Bishops was indeed the same 
as that which was employed by the Com- 
mittee of Council in defining its own func- 
tions—a fact which was a sufficient answer 
to the charge of undue assumption which 
had been made against them. The only 
difference, indeed, which existed between 
the claims of the Irish Bishops and those 
of the Roman Catholics in England was 
that the former were not so extensive as 
the latter.' Addressing himself to the sub- 
ject as a simple educationist, he was de- 
sirous that the funds applied to the pro- 
motion of education should be expended 
in a manner at once the most economical 
and the most useful, and the best mode of 
attaining that end was, in his opinion, the 
adoption of the separate denominational 
system. There were some important 
branches of knowledge which it was not 
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under a mixed system possible to teach 
history, for example, in the attempt»to 
give instruction in which in Ireland under 
that system the existence of the Roman 
Catholic Church was ignored, the occur. 
rence of such an event as the Reformation 
passed over, and almost all mention of 
Ireland itself omitted. When he had beon 
last in Dublin he had visited the great 
model school in that city, and had ‘seen 
several diagrams on the walls, but 'no 
symbol of the Christian religion, whereas 
on visiting subsequently the Roman Catho: 
lie school at Hammersmith the first thing 
which he saw mentioned in the orders of 
the day was the sacrifice of the mass; a 
strong contrast to the intolerance of the 
mixed system being thus furnished. The 
Christian Brothers, he might add, who 
were great educationists, had prepared:a 
series of schoolbooks which, because they 
were admirable works, he found set down 
in the Privy Council list, while they were 
omitted from that of the National Board 
in Ireland, because they happened to ‘con: 
tain something about religion. Now, the 
policy which he would recommend was the 
encouragement of all systems of education, 
The separate system had already been tried 
in Ireland, and with marked success, by 
the Society of Friends, the Incorporated 
Society a Protestant body, and by ‘the 
Christian Brothers a purely Roman Cathe 
lic institution, these three bodies having 
been reported by the Endowed Schools 
Commissioners to be the most. efficient 
educationists in that country. No state- 
ment contained in the report of the En- 
dowed School Commissioners was more 
striking and important than the declara- 
tion that the best and most efficient 
schools which they found were those of 
the Christian Brothers, of the Society of 
Friends, and those under the Incorporated 
Society. And one of the Commissioners 
dissented from the report, which, to 4 
certain extent, recommended mixed edu- 
cation, on the ground that these very 
schools of which they thus declared the 
superiority, were schools based. on’ the 
separate system. He, for one, should not 
complain if they were driven to adopt the 
voluntary system. He would rather that 
the Government were repudiated, and that 
persons were left to act on their own con- 
victions than be bound by the policy of 
Her Majesty’s Government to adopt at 
exclusive, and he must add an intolerant 
system. It was called the National:sy* 
tem, but in reality it was: no: such thing. 
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It was repudiated by the people, it had 
been condemned in England, and the more 
it was discussed the more it would be 
condemned in Ireland, until finally, he 
had no doubt, it would be overthrown. 
Lorn FERMOY said, nobody could ob- 
ject to the establishment of schools in Ire- 
land upon the voluntary principle. The 
more of them that existed, even on the 
separate system, the better. But he ob- 
jected to the granting of Government aid 
to any except a mixed system of educa- 
tion. He felt. glad that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Ohief Secretary had spoken 
out clearly and manfully, and that the 
right hon. and learned Attorney General 
likewise had ably and effectively explained 
his’ views, for it was of the greatest im- 
portance to the well-being of society in 
Ireland that there should be no mistake as 
to the views of the Government. His 
hon. Friend (Mr. Hennessy) had fallen 
into a mistake in supposing that the Ca- 
tholies of Ireland were united in their op- 
position to the National system. It was 
a fact, unfortunately, not to be denied 
that a very important body, the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy, and clergy, were op- 
posed to the system, and were pressing 
their views with energy.’ The mass of the 
lower classes, more particularly on ques- 
tions of that nature, were easily led by 
the heads of their Church, but he denied 
that the middle and upper classes among 
the laity were at all disposed to join in 
condemning the Board. ‘I'he state of pub- 
lic feeling on this point had been satistac- 
torily tested at a meeting held in Cork, at 
which the issue—a mixed or separate sys- 
tem of education—was plainly put and de- 
cided; That meeting had been convened 
by requisition, and whether regard were 
had to the number or social standing of 
those by whom it was signed or of those 
by whom the Resolutions at the meeting 
were proposed, it was evident that the 
feeling amongst the laity largely prepon- 
derated in favour of the mixed system. 
Those who thought otherwise were only 
deceiving themselves and deceiving the 
House of Commons. They had never ven- 
tured to bring the question forward at any 
of the local assemblies before the Town 
Councils, Boards of Guardians, or Grand 
Jury meetings in Ireland; if they had the 
hardihood to do so he ventured to assert 
they would find themselves in as evident 
a minority as in that House. It had been 
asserted that on that question the right 
hon, Gentleman the Member for the Uni- 
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versity of Dublin represented the opinions 
of the Protestants of Ireland. He re- 
spected the great talents of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman; there was 
no Irishman who did not feel proud of the 
professional and political position which he 
had attained; but, though he represented 
the views at once of the University and 
of an important section of the Protestants 
of Ireland, there was no ground for saying 
that he reflected all their sentiments. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman would 
searcely venture to place himself in oppo- 
sition to the venerable Primate of Ireland, 
who had not hesitated to reconsider the 
question of National Education, and to 
review the policy which the Protestant 
Church ought to adopt. That he possessed 
liberal views, a large mind, aud no small 
stock of courage was manifest, for he had 
not shrunk from recanting the opinions he 
had formerly expressed, but had openly 
declared that there was nothing incon- 
‘istent in support being given by the Pro- 
testant Church to the system of education 
that was countenanced by the Government. 
If objections were entertained to the de- 
tails of this system, surely the rational and 
fair mode of proceeding was to ask that 
those details should be amended, instead of 
opposing the whole principle. For his 
part, he was willing to review the details, 
and if it could be shown that the faith or 
the morals of the people of Ireland were 
injured by the working of the system, let 
the blot be removed. As it was, the speech 
of the hon. Member for Dungarvan (Mr. 
Maguire), after the concessions proposed 
by the right hon. Gentleman, afforded a 
bad encouragement to any party to make 
further concessions. He (Lord Fermoy) 
objected to change the system of mixed 
education, because Ireland was in an ex- 
ceptional state, and because religion, poli- 
tics, and social subjects were so mixed up 
there that it would be impossible for the 
State to carry out the separate system. 
The result of the system would be that 
the taxpayers of the country would pay 
double or treble, while the country itself 
would thereby be divided ’ into hostile 
camps, and existing religious and political 
differences would be multiplied tenfold. 
It was easy to say that it was godless and 
wrong to give secular without religious in- 
struction. But that was not done. Would 
the Catholic population be allowed by their 
pastors to forget their religion? There 
was not a more active and zealous body 
of men than the Roman Catholic clergy, 
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and he was convinced that under the mixed 

m they would not allow anything of 
the kind. In the separate schools which 
had been spoken of, how many days did 
the priests devote to religious . teaching 
there? He had not the least doubt that 
they gave their children their religious in- 
struction on Sundays, and that was all 
they were wanted to do under the. mixed 
system. The sole wish of the supporters 
of the National system was to make good 
eitizens of the children who attended the 
s¢hools; and sucha system would, in his 
opinien; be best calculated to make them 
peaceable ‘and loyal subjects of Her Ma- 


Jesty- 

Mr. MONSELL said, that as allusion 
had, been ‘made to, a. speech, formerly de- 
livered by him.im that, House, he wished 
to explain exactly the views he expressed 
on thatoccasion. He stated then, and 
still. believed, that the greatest. blessing 
which Parliament had ever given to Ire- 
land was the National system of education. 
But, he went on to say, and he now re- 
peated it, that unless the divergencies 
from the original system were got rid of— 
unless the system were brought back to 
what it was originally intended to be—it 
would be utterly impossible for any Go- 
vernment to maintain it; and they would 
be, compelled to substitute in its place a 
system founded on totally different princi- 
ples. With regard to the debate this even- 
ing, he;could not help contrasting the two 
speeches which had been delivered from 
the Ministerial bench—the one so calm 
and conciliatory, the other a speech which 
filled him with great pain and regret.. He 
could not understand how the right hon. 
and learned Attorney General for Ireland, 
after having properly found fault with the 
hon. Member for Dungarvan for. speaking 
against Mr. M‘Donnell in his absence, 
eould make charges against the Catholic 
Bishops of Ireland, which. hereafter the 
right hon, Gentleman would surely him- 
self regret. 

Mr, DEASY denied that he had made 
any charges.. He had read. the letters of 
the Bishops, and put constructions on 
them, but he defied the right hon. Gentle- 
man to prove that those constructions were 
incorrect. 

Mr. MONSELL.—The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman said that the Govern- 
ment having come into office with a small 
majority, the Catholic Bishops took the 
opportunity of forcing upon them a eys- 
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severest vituperation, It had been .ad- 
mitted, however, by the Secretary for Ing. 
land, that persons who were interested 1 
the religious education of the people, might 
look with great jealousy upon any steps 
that. were taken to, that end. In every 
country there was a desire on the part of 
the dominant. bady..to, grasp, ,everythi 
and he would ask, had the conduct of 
State towards the Catholic Church on. 
matter been perfectly honest.? ‘Had 
Government acted with ond faith? Hy 
right hon, Friend the Chief Secretary ad- 
mitted that the Catholics had not been 
fairly dealt with, and he had taken the 
first steps towards placing all parties on 
an equal: footing, as hitherto every. thin 
that had been done had been with a view 
to conciliate the Protéstants. _ The first 
point to which he wished to allude was 
the model schools, which he understood 
the right hon, Gentleman did not intend 
to increase. ; 
Mr. CARDWELL explained that he 
had said no more model schools should be 
erected by the Board without the matter 
being brought under the cognizance of the 
Government, to be. by theza submitted to 
Parliament. 
Mr. MONSELL said, he thought ‘that 
was a change for the better, but no doubt 
the system on which the existing model 
schools were carried on required much 
alteration, The next point to which he 
would advert was as to the change of 
books. If the right hon. Gentleman meant 
simply to revise the books, that course 
would not give satisfaction; but if he 
could leave it to the new Board he was 
about to establish to add any other books 
to the list for Catholic children which 
should breathe a spirit of Catholicism he 
would be doing well, 
Mr. CARDWELL said, if the Board 
should choose to add any books for Chris- 
tian education not clashing with the dis- 
tinct principles of any Church or commu- 
nity, those were books which it would be 
open to the Board to add to the list.. ~ 
Mr. MONSELL said, he meant books 
that contained nothing controversial, ‘The 
next concession was the restoration of the 
rule which allowed non-vested sehools to 
receive building grants. That, no doubt, 
was an important step, but on two most 
important points —points in which the 
good faith of the Government was inyolved 
—he regretted to observe that nothing was 
to be done. 


No amount of sophistry cat 
tem which he deseribed in language of the | get rid of the fact proved -by, the disty 


Lord Fermoy 
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and sworn testimony of Mr. Blake and 
Mr. Carlisle that by the original rules no 
child was permitted to attend religious in- 
struction given by teachers not of his own 
faith. This rule was no doubt sometimes 
waived with the object of conciliating im- 
portant classes, such as the Presbyterians. 
These exceptional aberrations prove nothing 
when contrasted with the dogmatic state- 
ments of the Commissioners. It was idle to 
imagine that the present system which al- 
lowed proselytism was the same as that 
whose first principle was to avoid even the 
suspicion of proselytism. ‘The right hon. 
Gentleman had referred to a clause in the 
Irish Poor Law Act, but that clause was 
eopied from the English Poor Law Act, 
and proved nothing. The other point was 
as to permission accorded to the clergy 
of all denominations to visit any schools 
within their respective parishes wherein 
any of their own religious persuasion were 
educated. That permission was secured by 
the original rules—under the present rules 
Catholic children in Presbyterian non- 
vested schools either receive no religious 
instruction of any kind, or receive it at 
the hands of those who stigmatize their 
religion as a mass of superstition and idol- 

The Government must make up 
their minds to carry out the original prin- 
ciples on which the national system was 
founded to their legitimate consequences, 
or else to yield to the demands of those 
who ask for its total abolition; any other 
course must lead to continual agitation. 
No one could expect the Catholics of Ire- 
land to sit quiet while the solemn promises 
made to them are violated and their chil- 
dren are exposed to gross injustice. 

Mr. DEASY protested in the most em- 
phatic manner against the imputation that 
he had used vituperative language towards 
the Bishops. It was entirely untrue, and a 
misrepresentation of what he had said. 

Tur O'DONOGHUE said, he agreed in 
the opinions so ably expressed by the hon. 
and learned Member for Dungarvan (Mr. 
Maguire). He believed, with the head of 
the Catholic Church, with the Bishops, and 
with the great mass of the Irish people, 
that the present system of National educa- 
tion was injurious to the interests of that 
teligion and incompatible with the influ- 
ence wuich the pastors ought to exercise 
over their flocks. He had heard no reason 
why the denominational system established 
im this country should not be extended to 
Treland. 


Mr. VINCENT SCULLY said, that the 
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Resolution which he had intended to move 
on going into Committee, but had with- 
drawn at the request of the Chief Secre- 
tary, expressed his views on the question. 
It was as follows :— 

“That all funds provided by Parliament for 

public education in Ireland should be so adminis- 
tered as to banish all just suspicion of proselytism 
from the National system, and conciliate i 
co-operation from elergy and laity of all religions 
denominations.” 
He did not think the propositions of the 
Chief Secretary went farenough. It eould 
not be denied that the original system had 
been departed from, and that the present 
system required to be carefully watched. 
Let the right hon. Gentleman appoint a 
resident Roman Catholic paid Commis- 
sioner. Whenever an attempt was made 
in any school to proselytize or to induce 
children to attend religious instruction by 
a teacher of a different faith, let another 
school, at whatever expense, be instituted. 
Let there be also a due proportion of Roman 
Catholic Inspectors, and the books undergo 
a bond fide revision upon consultation with 
the heads of the respective Churches in 
Ireland ; and then some of the more serious 
complaints against the mixed system might 
be obviated. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, I do 
not rise to enter into any arguments upon 
the question, or to add to the conclusive 
reasonings of my right hon. and learned 
Friend the Attorney General for Ireland. 
I think that his arguments ought to be 
conclusive to the mind of every Roman 
Catholic gentleman who wishes to see the 
children of Roman Catholics in Ireland 
efficiently educated. The hon. Member 
has, I think, very unjustly charged my 
right hon. and learned Friend with vitu- 
perating the Irish Roman Catholic Bishops. 
Now, I am sure he very carefully guarded 
himself from suying anything which could 
bear that construction. He expressly said 
that he felt for them all that veneration 
and esteem which they merit, and he 
directed his remarks to those differences 
of opinion which exist even in Roman 
Catholic countries between the clergy and 
laity on the subject of education. But I 
did not rise to vindicate my right hon. and 
learned Friend. The noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Marylebone (Lord Fermoy) in the 
course of his observations, said that there 
ought to be no mistake as to the opinions 
and intentions of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment upon this question of mixed eduea- 
tion, and the hon. Member for Tipperary 
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(The O'Donoghue) added: that the matter / 
would not rest‘here, but that there would 
be agitation elsewhere for the purpose of 
defeating the system of mixed education. 
I think it ought to be distinctly understood 
that Her Majesty's Government attach so 
much importance to this:'system of mixed 
education in Ireland, as:contradistinguished 
from the denominational system in Ing- 
land) that they would not deem it their 
duty to propose any Vote upon any other 
principle. | If education in Lreland is ‘to be 
carried ‘out mainly’ by the ‘grant of. public 
money by the State, I say that the Govern- 
ment would: not feel it consistent with 
theit duty to propose a Vote for any other 
that the mixed system. It is asked why 
should'‘a different system be pursued in 
Tréland from that which is pursued: in 
England? ‘I think the’ difference im re- 
ligiotis‘ and sovial feelings in the | two 
countries shows’ that that is ‘an idle 
question, and that, in fact, it answers it- 
self. There is not the same conflict of 
teligious opinion—there is not the same 
religious agitation in England which pre- 
vails in Ireland, and in my opinion it is 
the duty of the Government to soothe and 
mitigate those feelings. I trust that this 
Vote will now be allowed to be carried. I 
think it has been discussed sufficiently. 
Those who are most adverse to the present 
system do not propose to negative the Vote, 
and I hope that the Committee will now 
assent to if. 

Cotonezr DICKSON said, the system 
which had been originally introduced had 
been considerably altered. If the prin- 
ples on which it. was first founded were 
not'to be maintained, then that principle 
ought to be adopted which commanded the 
assént of the great majority of the people 
of Ireland. 

\ Vote! agreed to. 

\' House resumed. 

Resolution to be reported To-merrew, 

‘Committee to ‘sit again’ Zo-morrow, ‘at 
Twelve of the clock. 

House adjourned at 2 Quarter before 
Four o’clock. 
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‘SAVINGS BANKS AND rageagec 
SOCIETIES BILL. itn 
EXPGANATION, 

Lorp REDESDALE said;> that poor 
their Lordships proceeded to the Order of 
the Day, he wished to say a few ‘words 
with ‘regard to: the ‘position’ of-this:mea: 
sure, and ‘the ‘course «which, after; consid: 
eration, he thought it desirable that their 
Lordships should adopt with regard. ta:in. 
He was not at:any time desirons:of tiniduly 
pressing his Resolution respecting the last 
day on which second: veadings! would::be 
taken ; ‘and on'consideration of the subject 
he was bound: to admit: that: when: the; Rey 
solution was' passed the case which occur 
red on Monday night last was not,contem 
plated—namely, that of an equal.division, 
He had considered that a division onthe 
question whether a Bill ‘was of that {ur- 
gency, that it ought to be excepted from 
the operation of the Resolution was tanta- 
mount to a division on the second reading; 
and on the question of second reading, even 
numbers only prevented the Bill from being 
read at the particular time; it did: not, 
however, deprive those who had charge of 
the Bill from moving the second reading 
on another day. He was, therefore, bound 
to admit that by the result of the divi 
sion on Monday night, upon the Resolu- 
tion of Urgency—the number of Contents 
and Not-Contents being equal—the second 
reading of the Bill was not negatived,, but 
an opportunity was allowed for a further 
consideration of the subject; and had the 
noble Earl opposite at once announced his 
intention to ‘repeat the Motion there would 
have been no objection to that course.) : It 
was extremely desirable that: whem their 
Lordships had made an Order it should be 
as far as possible respected, and therefore 
he thought: that it would be better that 
the noble Earl (the Lord President) {should 
repeat the Motion declaring ‘that this Bill 
was ‘a matter of -urgeney, ;rather than 
pursue ‘the’ course, which he» had: yester- 
day given notice he ‘intended. to !adopt-—- 
that of moving the suspension, with ré 
to this Bill, of thd Resolution of the 18th 
of June. He did not himself see that:tbis 
was a case of urgency; but after the state- 
ments which had been’ made by the (o- 
vernment, and the strong feeling: which 
they, who were better judges than heicould 
be, had shown upon the matter, he'should 
not 'resist the farther progress of) thea mee 
sure.) 0! 

fur Esrt or DONOUGHMORE: on 
understood to coneur: ih «thie. suggestion 
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of the! hoble irra thre! Cateaait of Com- 
mittees. | 

Tue Eanrt or , MALMESBURY said, he 
was not present when the diseussion| on 
the trgency of ‘this Bill took place, and 
should not therefore give; any, opinion on 
the merits’ of: the question. But, he) en- 
tirely approved the course which had been 
suggested by his noble Friend the Chair, 
man‘of Committees, the adoption of which 
would; iin- his: opinion, conduce .mueh to 
the dignity of) the House. He regretted 
that the House should be, by the urgeney 
of amy measure, ‘compelled, to, revoke its 
previous determination or rules ;) but, as 
the Government. had so strongly asserted 
the necessity .of passing’ this; Bill at, this 
particular time, he shoukd offer no apposiy 
tion to ite)! 
Ean) GRANVILLE: “My, Lords; after 
the suggestion which the noble Lord oppo- 
sito. lias made to\me;in such moderate and 
conciliatory terms; I may, perhaps, be, al- 
lowed: to say! a few words to, relieve |the 
Government from the: charge which’ was 
madé by the noble: Lond: upon! the ¢xoss 
benches :( Lord: Monteagle) last, night, that 
their conduct’ in: ‘regard. to this Bill had 


been contrary to fact, ebntrary to straight, 


forwardness, and full tof arts:/)1; think. I 
shall be able to show :-that,not one at these 
epithets was deserved. |; ‘The Resdlution of 
the 18th! of June is:a ¢epetition of 4 Re- 
solution ‘moved. by the noble ‘Lord: the 
Chairman of Committees for several years ; 
and both this 'year and on previous oeca- 
sions, I. have spoken favourably of: it, pro- 
vided its! | operation | be confined ..within 
ertain’ limits\; I have thought. that. it 
was most) useful, as protecting this House 
‘against the enormous ¢vil: of having serit 
up! from the other House, within three or 
four ‘days of the. prorogation, | thirty or 
forty Bills which we were dbliged to; pass 
through their several stages without either 
moral: er physical opportunity of -ex- 
amining their details or even their princi- 
ples... I have also thought that. it acted 
well asa stimulus to the Executive Go- 
vernment and. the House. of Commons 
somewhat to: hasten ithe progress of: Bills 
80: that they'may be brought up before the 
day fixed by the Resolution. | Bat I have 
always: said) andi E repeat it now. that 
strictly -and in. principle| that’ Resolution 
idannot.be defended; ‘and that, ifiydu press 
-itiinosuch a manner:as ito ednse at:to be 
thoroughly examined, it will be foundmet 
stor bi Sin) dowd) «vith bur relations either | th 
imith:the othi¢r House or with ithe Crown. 





Thisuyeat; owing, to) the, eincumstances jof 
the Session, that Resolatign das beens ina 
very. peculiax ; position, ,, The noble Lord 
first proposed te fix the limit at the 17th 
of July, but..on my; representation, he 
postponed it until. the 27th, Subsequent 
expericnce has shown that, with reference 
to. the -prorogation..of Parliament, even 
that day was much too early,,  Sinee that 
time we have been sitting here pers 
while the .House;.of Commons, has 
overwhelmed with business, and have 
sending down. Bills to them, notwithstand; 
ing that. accumulation; and,at the same 
time have been exercising, our, discretion 
inf somewhat arbitrary manner as to ready 
ing, 4 seeond time any, Bill, which thay 
might send.,up,. 'The whole |, thing, has 
arisen, from the; unforeseen length, of | the 
Session, but-it has, placed us in a difficulty 
with régard to. the, Resolution. ,,. While. I 
admit:.the grent fairness, of the), noble 
Lord the: Chairman of Committees and his 
anxiety: to assist Members. of this: House 
in moulding Resolutions that Bills, may |be 
passed, yet several icireumstances have 0¢r 
cured which, have: still further weakened 
the case in :favoun, of the Resolution... (I 
think. it was: unfortunate: that /it;showld 
have been, defended upon the ground, of the 
individual. conveniehce;.of{ Reerss: and I 
think your Lordships have further damaged 
the Resolution. by restricting yourselves to 
passing certain, clauses of(a Bill whieh 
were urgent, and refusing to . consider 
others which’ were’ not, umgent, although 
the Bill itself. was, admitted. to, be so; ,( 
think farther, that it, was damaged, by the 
Motion ‘of: the noble Lord ‘.on ,,the 


-benches (Lord Monteagle) to .xejoct a:mea- 


sure which in spirit and in principle ought 
to have been excepted: from its operation. 
Having said so much about the Resolution, 
I may now state the history of, this par- 
ticular Bill. Every body admits that; the 
legislation with regard to saving bankg re- 
quired considerable improvement, A Bill 
—I am not going to argue whether it, was 
a good ora bad, one—was introduced by 
the Government into the other House with 
that object. That Bill was objected to, 
and a considerable portion of it was with- 
drawn. The remaining part, fortified by 
the support ‘of-'such ‘hen’ as og enley 
and Mr, Sotheron, Estcourt,, \v so far as 
I am aware, ' without opposil a4 sent up 
to this ‘Houke, ‘where’ it was’ ‘read a fitet 
tite! As sodn\ heit" wis! réad a first time 
the, noble, deena, on, ;, the cross, bendhes 
stated that he. _ BOM | objections ato it, 
3A 2 serostbd suwooei 
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-tsg tis bits boaugos soed bed ow yioosed 
thaf-jt would require the introdudtion 
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clearly aaoaet hig§, opinion that at that 
time,; at all events, the Bill was’ one that 
would naturally go through’ some further 
stages. Subsequently, finding that the 
Amendment, of the Bill would be regarded 
as a breach of privilege by, the other Houx 
he uses, this Resolution as ah instrumen 
for defeating the measure, “‘The, ustia 
otice Was giyen,, and, the ‘noble Duke bet 
bind me (the Duke of Argyll) stated in the 
clearest possible, and most ‘accurate terms 
the pbject and purposes of the Bill, and 
then, urged reasons why, the Sessional 
en should be suspended in regard to if, 
Che noble ; Lord followed, and took’ occa- 
sion, notwithstanding the accuracy of the 
noble Duke’s statement, and notwithstand- 
ing that neither I nor any’ other member 
of the Govertinient ‘had ken, to intimate 
that we knew nothing whatever dbout the 


subject, but giving out that he himself per- 
féctly understood it; an asswranece)/which 
the, House,, remembering the official posi- 
tion which the noble Lord, ‘formerly ‘octu- 
Ea and his present connection with the 


chequer, naturally accepted.’ Néverthe- 
ess, the noble Lord began his’ speech by 
committing a gross error, showing that he 
at ‘ignorant of the present state of the 

w, and of its, consequent effect'‘on the 
Bill: I have reason. to belieye that s¢veral 
of your Lordships were induced ‘to vote 
against the Motion in the belief that the 
Bill gave undefined. powers, -by which the 
Chancellor of thé Exchequer would be 
enabled: to deal with the money of the 
sayings banks in conne¢tion, among other 
things, with the terminable annuities to be 
ereated for the purpose ‘of deftaying the 
cost, of fortifigations. I do not know whé- 
ther the noble Lord shared that impres- 
sion, or helped |to oxtend it; but,'T ‘think 
such must have been his notion, ‘because 

Jnade a similar mistake in Arguing that 
Exehequer bonds might be good sdeutitiés 
in, certain, respects, but, that it would’ be 
wrong by this Bill to enable the Chancéllor 
oF the Teechenner toinyest, the money ‘of 
the savings banks in them, I answered 
that the noble Lord, was totally in ‘crror, 


inasmueh, 9s Exchequer bonds and also ter- 
minable annuities were already available for 
that purpose, and, that, this Bill would'not 


Bive the slightest additional power’ th the 


Chancellor 9 Ae Hacheager ty the matter. |p 


J, mustsay. think the nop : Lord, it pet 
8 the, House to take the Jamentable 
co Ba i ares 4 believe, } iienea 

Earl Granville : 
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quainted. with, the, subject, on. which he 
presumed, to: give sue) authoritativejin- 
struction to your Lordships. Untuekily, 
we had not a majority, and the numbe 

for, and against it being equal, our Motion, 
according to the’ firms ofthe Héust, Wis 
lost. I ‘come next to the ‘alleged’ anthit 
ness, of the ‘Govérniient’ in” not ’Bivite 


1] Tonger notice, ‘and’ fixie’ i Tater ilay/ thr 


the consideration of’ this subjéct.”“‘Ag"T 
stated yesterday, it would’ have’ been qui 
impossible, on a’ question’ of ‘this import. 
ance, for arty individual Member of the'Go. 
vernment to have arr mae petro 
on hjs own responsibility, what‘ coutsd 
should purstie. It ‘was dbsdlutely nodes. 
sary that the Government’ colléctivels 
should be consulted, and''the' earliost op 
portunity the. Government’ had" for’ ‘that 
purpose was on Wednésday last. And’ how 
did matters ‘stand when ‘wé thus‘catne ‘to 
deliberate ?''We knéw that ‘already, a vér 
strong feeling existed on this subject in 
the House of Commons. ' 'We' Knew ‘that 
the highest authority in that House’ thitks 
your, Lordships acted against’ the’ ‘privi- 
leges .of the, Commons. pistons The 
noble Lord shakes His héad, but’ T° dm nl 
now arguing whether this view be tig 
or wrong; J simply state ‘thé fact.” The 
leader of, the House of Commons certainly 
exerted his influence ahd ability in a most 
successful manner on behalf of concilii- 
tion, and ‘with a view to prevent a collisién 
between the two Houses, when on a former 
occasion ;your Lordships: interfered, in: an 
unusual degree with the financial arrange- 
‘meétits of the ‘Year. Ts it!fair then; "even 
towards the noblé Viscount, to ‘put’ him in 
a position in which he must either lead 
thé House of Comtons in 'a course: exdetly 
the opposite to ‘that’ edutse of conciliation 
in’ which he Has’ been alteady'so ‘successful, 
or ‘attempt! to défend that which>im his 
judgment “is ‘indefensible? \\Indopendent 
Members of the ‘other “House, who “also 
ately used their 'bestendeavours to avétt 
W éollision’ between thé two 'branchbs 6f 
thé Legislature, are: likewise strongly op- 
posed to the course which your 

took 6n ‘Monday. '/It is, ~perhaps| nataral 


‘that! the’ Ménibers’of the sother Hous, 


justly valuing their highiprivileges, should 
be @ispdsed to “press them to theirodtmost 


‘lintits without ‘much | regarding: id what 


position ‘they rat ane thi House, Their 
language is this ! raiisor eidd ao Mm 


OMMNID iB 3 ; tolivou jedt aL a od 
This, is the fullest confirmation of mt 4 
id Matai ME chai tue eto af Burts eubbi 
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t an inary. met 
Ma aitact ees mee hut iho post that | 
they ate designedly entefing’ oof a System’ of in+ 
terferetide With! the financial atrangements of the 
ooimbyy.:”} itlebro.] . oe ont 

Under, these, cireumstanges, .I''think ’ it 
would not ‘only, be, unwise, but. unfair 
towards, spit onsen if, the Government 

not, resolved to give jt an opportu- 
pity, of reconsidering, 14s, decision, As to 
the assertion that we.have fixed too early 
aday for ;the, disenssion, all I can say is 
that, as soon,as the Cabinet came: to its 
determination,.on Wednesday, that very 
evening, notice.was written to the Earl of 
Derby, the agknowledged leader of ; the 
Opposition, in. this House, that your, Lord- 
ships were, to be. asked to reconsider this 
question; and next, day, as soon as -the 
exact, ling we, should take was, decided 
upon, another communigation was made 
fo the.noble Earl, ;1, may. add that even 
those, noble Lords behind ,,me who take 

a kind: interest in, the, dissemination, of 
information, ,particularly ,in reference to 
matters. likely to lead to a division, were 
not, acquainted with our intention, either 
by word. or writing, till the day after it 
Was, notified to the noble Earl whom I 
haye named, ', J, appeal to the House, 
therefore, whether, we, have acted in a 
manner, that js. ,not straightforward, or 
that is. “full of art.” If we had _post- 
poned the Motion till next week, should 
we mot haye been. met, with this objec- 
tion Tr ' zsioH tot - 

' (This ie too! bad: ‘| ‘You !mean ‘to /propose: the 
direct reversal ofiitheir Lordships’,.decision, but 
(Fow,are going, to;put off your Motion still further 
qpare know that Peers are leaving town every 


VSS! Tit iim od ag ty ! Wticod 

Putting aside , that, imputation, -howcever, 
whieh we might, have easily. borne,, is;it 
not-manifest,, that, if the - House is likely 
to rescind, its decision, it ought; to, be done 
no am (possible 2; Is it desirable. that 


this whole subject,.should; be: taken ap an 
ithe, House. of Commons, ..and., that. our 
imedd of transacting ,, business ,,should, be 
there. discussei) and attacked, in every pos- 
‘sible manner, arid. at a,-period of , the.Ses- 
‘sion: when. ‘so: manhy: |Membexs jof ,,. weight 
and \¢onsideration have Jeft tawn?;; From: 
\what: has-been, stated .in.|so, fair .o ,spizit 
‘bythe; three ‘noble; Lords .om. the. other 
iside, I; think this. House will be able, with 
perfect dignity, to reverse. its original doci- 
sion on this matter. But.should swe have, 
been in that. position if, after an’ acrimo-s 
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igus, debate "ih ' the’ other, House of ' Par- 





rary, to, that Order, onf 


liament, we had been accused and threat- 
ened in every possible’ fort ?”” Woh ot 
such a state of hibits have’ thade ‘it in2 
finitely more diffieult for us ‘then ‘td’ re- 
trace our steps? TI have 'deettied’ it’ fe- 
cessary to trespass at some length on’ the 
attention of your' Lordships, ‘to explain 
the raasons why I.‘do not't ink tHe Ube 
Baron was justified in ‘using’ towards’ its 
the language which he thotight' fit t6‘em- 
ploy the other night, ‘and which’ he might 
haye been expected to ‘retract ‘in thé catts 

of the evening, when he’ became ’i' litth 

cooler. ..I deny that hée had'the'slightest 
right to, employ those offensive’ epithets, 
and I cannot help saying that thé tonp of 
triumph which he assumed ernie A 

us, reminded me forcibly of ‘thé ‘ities’ of 
the, 91 DOR eve otha ates 


ot Give me a look; give mea fader tycls opi 
| Mhich makes simplicity a grace. :) 1), 
llair loosely flowing, robes as free, : 
_ Such. sweet neglect more taketh me” eed 
| phan’ all’ the adulteries of abt) 0 09 (ue 
‘Which strike the eyes, but not )the:heart,’*: 
The noble Lord did not exactly use that 
language, but he certainly adopted its spi- 
rit... In,conclusion, I have only ‘to, adi 
that I shall be most happy to yield’ te 
the suggestion which has been mudé“to 
me, that this question should ire ie a3 
till Monday, when I shall move 4 sintildr 
Resolution to the one which ‘your Lord- 
ships rejected the other evening, toge- 
ther with the second reading of the’ Sd- 
vings Banks Bill itself,” a Ecos 
', Losp MONTEAGLE, who as yery im- 
perfectly heard, was understood wholly to 
deny the correctness of the’ rioblé “Bart's 
representation of, the couts¢ “he had 'pit}- 
sued on this subject. “He could asstire the 
noble Barl that if he ‘felt that’, he’ “ad 
deserved, his censure, whether ‘expressed 
either inthe language of prosé or poctry, 
he should haye considered it ‘his duty’ to 
bake the, eprlicet, appot a ot eae 
his.régret,at having giving him any a 
He, now, begged. to” assiré the noble 
in, all sincerity, that he, did tot ‘Say’ any~ 
thing that conveyed the meaning the noble 


Earl had attached to his words—te did 
‘think he had said ‘anything ‘that “ou 


to have justly excitéd the snsceptibilitiey 
of the noble Balt When he heard the ques- 
tion argued. ‘in fayour’ of settitig’aside' the 
Sessional Order of. the House, and’ 
the Savings’ Bank Bill a second’ time ton- 

pee iprhiens 

of urgency, he felt, as he’ stil} ‘continued! 
fel, that be colts the Goveekinct pl 
Wissow) dint 
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pony had ee ansible. He wel! 
reme pres ent Lord ‘Redesdalé’s Reso’ 
lutions a tothe period whén’ Bills shotild 
be redtived dhd réddl’a sodond' tine ‘in’ the 
House of Lords wa originally brought for- 
wird‘he stated that appeals wotld be made 
year after Year to ake exceptions in its 
application, and the Order Would be only 
a delusion and an’ inconvenience if inde- 
pendent ‘Peers, did not ‘support its strict 
enforcement. He therefore stood by the 
Resolution of the House on Monday even- 
ing, as he had always ‘done. "He had not 
thé ‘slightest, expectation that the’ division 
would! result’'ih the manner it’ did. “It 
Was as ‘titich ‘a ‘thdtter of surprisé to ‘him 
Sa’ t0’'any th og Lordships.'' But that 
bcision, ‘adhering, as it did, to the Order 
of’ the House was ‘pronounced’ by their 
Lordships, and it only re-affirmed the Re- 
solutions ‘adopted ‘'and | enforced | ‘during 
several successive years. When’ the noble 
Earl! yesterday announced his intention ‘to 
move the reversal’ of the ‘vote ‘and’ of the 
Ordet of thé House, and that’ without full 
notice, the, ‘appeal ‘he ‘made “was ‘the very 
moderate one of entreating the noble Earl to 
postpone the Motion for two days, in order 
to' give ‘the procéeding the appearance ‘and 
the certainty of fair disctission. When He 
spoke of “ art ” and 'tdking’ the House by 
surprise as matters to be guarded against, 
he ‘meant ‘that by giving’ fair ‘notice’ of 
‘his intention the’ noble’ Earl would’ +e- 
lieve’ himself’ of’ that which,’ cbrisidering 
the. High character ‘and (position ‘of’ the 
nbble “Rarl} he Was ‘suré ‘would bé ‘tost 
aeirn to him’; ‘the possible imputation of 
having endeavoured to catty any point’ by 
other than the fairest meats.’ Both Aous¢s 
“of "Parliament were’ justly stticf in adher- 
ing’'td their Resolutions, dnd avoiding any- 
‘thmg in ‘the nature’ of a ‘surprise, Tt wis 
‘with ‘this View that Orders were framed 
‘and notices’ required ; but even what wis 
‘considered ‘as ‘an understihding ‘between 
the two sides of thé Hoiise, ‘or even be- 
;fweeh individual Peers was Very, tare! 
rece sate or set aside. A word 
a@ sign made, must be considered, under all 
Dyer 1S? » Dent Y } - , 
, ¢ircumstances, as a bond between patty 
(and party and any attempt to pervert 
thé Orders‘ of the “House of to do any- 
g 


Speaking with perfect coolness and on! ‘re- |’ 


* flection, ain Say, and, ut’ the ‘tisk ‘of 
aphin' ericotintering the vituperation of the 
i abaptdite ens that' by ‘taking’ atiy 
“puftigual ebtirss! Which!’ deprived either bide 

Lord Monteagle 
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rely | this House, 
oken, | 


“thing ‘inconsistent ‘ with \petfect fairness |' 
was equally to be deprecated dn both’sides. |’ 
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‘of the ordinary adv (which ithe iformy 
‘df the Hotse gave therh im! turn) was:oby 
jectionable and! inconvenient ; «but i heidid 
not say ‘that’ ‘the noble ‘Karl! had, justly 
exposed himiself':\to ‘that ‘impntation, 
though ‘it'' might ‘raise such a suspiciony 
hé was truly sorry if: anything ‘he/had 
said could ‘be cotisidered at: all -personally 
offensive to the noble Harl, and he repeat- 
ed, nothing was further from’ his intention, 
He should be prepared to ‘state his general 
objections 'to the Bill itself when-it: came 
on’ for @ sééond ‘readings: yi! bit 
Tau Doxe or ARGYLL: said, although 
this Bill was ‘not/ technically a Bill’ of: Aid 
or Supply, it/was a Bill whieh had respect 
td’ money, ‘and-was' one’ of the elass of Bills 
any Amendnicht ‘in which’ would’ bere; 
pardéd as ‘@ question of m apyee. by: 'the 
House ‘of ''Conimons,’' He ‘trusted: theit 
Lordships would eonsider’ a: Bill touching 
tioney: which came’ up’ from: the House of 
Commons, at however late a period of the 
Session, 'as deserving the’ consideration of 
this House. He Was’ certain that if-their 
Lordships’ ‘so’ strained’ the’ Resolution ‘of 
the'‘noble Lord’ the Chairrran’'of" Com 
mittees, ‘that they! would ° tot take into 
consideration @ Bill touching taoney which 
had ‘beén _ by'the unanimots vote of 
the other House; thé Resolution could ‘not 
and onglit ‘not to be retained: b HW 
‘Lorp REDESDALE said, ‘he was not 
about to enter into the géneral’ question of 
tlie Resolution, but he was’ quite’ ready "to 
defend it when necessary. ‘The time might 
come when’ the Hoyse of Commons’ might 
see right ‘to adopt a similar Order theni- 
selves, as''being thé only way it which 
they’ could’ ‘get ‘through ' tlieir’ “biisiness. 
‘Whien the Uther House’ complained ‘of! the 
‘way ‘in ‘Which theit’ Lordships’ trai#aeted 
their business, ° they had bettér ‘ook at 
‘home’and see how very ready their Lord- 
ships were to receive measures’ emanating 
fron) the. House of Comuions; and how that 
Honse received the measures Coming from 
Bak GRANVILLE’ was ‘sitiwiltiigto 
‘Tet the’ disetssion” close’ without “ackpow- 
ledging ‘the handsome’ manner’ in | which 


the noble Lord hind acted," |” me 
VOLUNTEER CORPS--INSPEGTION.. 
OBSERVATIONS)! wifey ai 

Tit, Fart or MALMESBURY, in 'tititig 
'to all’ thé attentioti ‘of the Governinent to 
thé Exptzise and Tntonvénierte of éalling 
‘dat ‘detached ‘Corps of Voltimtbers i Ftital 
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@ounties to ai Distance: from: their, head- 
quarters for; the Purpose of, Inspection 
during times of: Peace, said that. anything 
which woulditend to/.cool down ‘the noble 
ardour which the Volunteer feree had dis- 
played, or to discourage the movement, 
would be extremely to be regretted. It 
was, ‘in: his opinion,: of the utmost conse- 
quence to the honour and safety of the 
country that the movement should not be 
a mere temporary or feyerish effort, but 
that it should develope itself into a solid 
and established institution... It. had. re- 
flected the’ highest ‘honour upon the coun- 
try in the eyes of Burope, and he hoped 
that-every month would show an increase 
of strength and permanence. Now, it ap- 
peared to him that, .in order that it, should 
maintain that character, -the, exbibition of 
the greatest ‘tact | and. judgment, not. only 
on the. part | of, the commanding officers of 
the varidus corps, but, also on the, partof 
the Government, was demanded—a_ tact 
and @ judgment, which his noble Friend 
opposite, (Karl De, Grey and Ripon), to 
whose superintendence the movement had 
been more especially committed, had in an 
eminent degree displayed. He; had heard 
but one.opinion from the officers and the 
private. members, of the corps. as to his 
noble .Friend’s admirable conduct. But 
while he had no doubt that his noble Friend 
would,.continue to do, everything in ;his 
power to,render the Volunteer, Corps as 
¢ficient as possible, there were one or two 
points. in connection with the force, to 
which he wished more, particularly to di- 
rect his, attention. It was supposed by 
‘some persons, and not unnaturally, that 
the various Volunteer, Corps were of a uni- 
form character... That was not so, . They 
(had most, of them seen the splendid display 
made by the Volunteers raised in the Me- 
Aropolitan, counties, and they had been 
rather accustomed to suppose that the 
great, mass. of the Volunteer Corps. in this 
country resembled in detail and in charae- 
ter the corps that they had seen marching 
An,the Metropolis, , But the Metropolitan 
corps and those which were raised in larger 
and, populous towns, were composed ; for 
the most part of: the, sons and,relations of 
our richest tradesmen, and of gentlemen 
possessing a certain amount of fortune, to 
whom' the éxpenditure of time and money 
in devoting themselvesito the service were 
Jnatters of comparatively little consequence. 
oThat.was not the case with, the detached 
oGorps, in, the rural, districts, which, were 
idormed from among the.sops of the small 
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tradesmen and, farmers, jto;,whom, their 
timo; was invaluable, and, the expenditure 
of anything over a certain amount of money 
a question of importance, ; He, should be 
sorry, to throw any prosaic feeling into, the 
spirit which had been excited, throughout 
the country, but to many persons it was a 
question of pounds, shillings, and pence. 
In populous districts and large towns these 
corps could be formed into battelions, be- 
cause a sufficient number of men could, be 
raised for every regiment; but. in rural 
districts, where the population was not 
large, enough, to form any, body of men 
beyond a company, and each corps, w: 

several miles, distant from another, if, it 
were attempted to bring them together,and 
battalionize them at a central point—say 
the,capital of the county—those who were 
most distant would he. put to.a consider- 
able expense in marching to and from. that 
central point. ,, He was induced to. bring 
this. matter forward because he had. re- 
cently received a Jetter from the Lord-lieu- 
tenant of his county, informing him that 
after some correspondence between the 
War Office and the Horse’ Guards, - the 
authorities were of opinion, that it would 
be a great advantage if the detached corps 
were brought together and inspected as 
battalions. No doubt if it could be done 
conveniently and without, expense to the 
corps, that, course would be most advan- 
tageous; but still it must be recollected 
that these companies had never met, to- 
gether, that they could not, act in bat- 
talions, and that when inspected. they 
would have to be inspected as so many 
separate companies, If it, were, meant; that 
the corps should meet together several 
days before the inspection, so as to prac- 
tise together in. battalions, if would, he 
impossible that that plan.could be;carried 
out without great expense and imconye- 
nience to the men, For instance, it would 
cost every man of the company to which 
he belonged some 25s, or 30s. to march to 
Winchester and back—that, was a con- 
siderable. sum to tradesmen. in, a small 
country town, particularly after they had 
just, goné, to the expense of clothing and 
equipping themselves, That sum, would 
enable thent, to pxevide, themselves with 


greatcoats, which they, bad been unable;to 


make up; their minds to on account, of the 
expense; and it would be far better, on the 
whole, to.wait until these ;detached om- 
panies, were fully organized, and equipped, 
and until ig perfect, i their 
gompany. drill 


ore, inspecting them, in 
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battalions.’ He should; be glad to hear,,| sired to be brought together for inspection, 
too, | from the, ,neble, Lerd,,, whether» the | to review and) imspect: them } brit vit»wWas 
Secretary. for War hadi the power of order-.| distinctly laid déwn in the correspondeiice 


impression was that,/he had not, except in; 


times,of disturbance... He understood,that;| 


the War Office had appointed a very ¢com+ 


petent, staff of Inspectors; they would ful-' 
fil all, the purposes, for which they were, 


appointed by inspecting . the various: de- 
tailed corps at; their) own head-quarters, 
That. was all, that was, required, at, the 
present. moment; 

Fart DE, GREY. anp RIPON said, he 
could assure the noble Ear] that the Govern- 
ment had no desire to compel these small 


rural bodies of Volunteers, te make marehes) 
which, in, many instances, would entail; 


much inconvenience and expense; : nor, if 
they had that desire, was it in their, power 
to compel those corps.in ordinary times to at- 
tend at a, distance from their head-quarters, 
It was only in case of inyasion, actual or 
impending, that this body became partof the 
regular military force, subject, to, martial 
law and treated:as any other military body. 
The origin of the correspondence to which 
the noble Earl had alluded was very simple. 
A considerable number of Volunteer Corps, 
not only in the Metropolis and in large po- 
pulous districts, but even in some parts of 
the rural districts, had expressed a, great 
desire to be inspected, and some of. them 
had intimated what,a great. satisfaction: it 
would be if they could have the advantage 
which the Corps in London and Edinburgh 
had enjoyed, that of being. reviewed by 
Her Majesty. It wasimpossible, of course, 
with the demands on the Royal: time, that 
all ‘these requests could be complied with. 
The reviews which had already taken 
place, so far from checking the progress of 
the movement, had, on the contrary, been 
a great encouragement to it. They had, 
been the means, of bringing the, corps 
together, and making them acquainted with 
each other, and they had brought promi- 
nently before the public eye the great pro- 
gréss which these igh had made, Under 
these’ circumstances, feeling that the assist- 
ant ‘inspectors, though very efficient, offi- 
cers, were not of that rank which would 
enable them to review large bodies of Vo- 
lunteers, the Secretary of War had written 
to the Commander-in-Chief, requesting him 
to take such ‘steps as would enable com- 
manders of districts to hold. reviews of 
Volunteers ; and the Commander-in-Chief 
in reply expressed his readiness to appoint 
general officers, when sufficient Corps de- 
The Eait of Malmesbury 





ing these corps out.in.times of peace. His {that there was no:!power by Jaw to .edin- 


pel | torps' to:attendi:) If thete-wire:edtps 
whieh desired. to come together to de in, 
spected, opportunities were to be affdrded 
them -for the, purpose, and, commanding 
officers of districts were desired ito ‘i 
them. It -was’ also’ agreed ‘that’ the’ Got 
vernment should ‘give te. facility for 
carrying out their wishes. Since that ar- 
rangement, there had been « large.neview 
in the county of Laneaster,: and: he ‘was 
informed that’ Lord: Derby’ intended’ to 
have a review at Knowsley on the Ist of 
September, which he had no doubt, would, 
be most successful. Certainly it would be 
a much more agreeable oecupation ' than 
any other which Gentlemen were likely'to’ 
have this -year on the: 1st, of September! 
There, might be corps which would not bé) 
able to. bear the expense of such, reviews;! 
and it was certainly not desirable that they: 
should, be. called upon to undertake,,any 
expense which -would..retard their, full 
equipment... But, if such corps.,were der 
sirous of being inspeeted, it would be;the’ 
duty of the Government, to afford, them 
the opportunity. He had only-to state, im 
conclusion, that he;could. not. agree, with, 
the noble Earl that these detached, corps} 
would. not, appear. to, advantage | wher. 
brought, together for the first, time, in. bat-, 
talions.. Of course, they’ could ,, execute. 
only simple,movements, but, both,in London; 
and Edinburgh,, where: there.were several 
battalions the conipanies of which. were: 
never together before, such was the,intelli:, 
gence of the, men, and such ,the,zeal and. 
attention of the: officers, that, these eorps) 
were by.no means, the,worst that .were 
present—and that, was no small. praises) «i; 
House adjourned. at Half-past Seven;o’clock,y 
to Monday next,,a, Quarter, before 
Four, o’glock., 
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Order for Comthittee read. prvi of 
House in Committee of Ways and Means, 


oMr. Massey intheChair.*) 198) tes 
a‘fne CHANCELLOR or tre BXCHE- 
QUER ‘said, le rdse to move the following 
Resolutions :©) 1 © i 
261, "Dhat) towards mmiaking igood the ‘Supply 
granted to ‘Her: Majesty, ‘the Commissioners of) 
Her) Majesty’s' Treasury be |authorised to xaise 

y sum, of money, no; exceeding £2,000,000 
dohidg: by the issue of Exchequer Bonds or Ex- 
chequer Bills. ‘ _ 

2, That ‘the principal of ‘all’ Exchequer Bonds 
whieh may be so\issued shall!be paid off at par, 
at the, expiration.of any period not exceeding six 
years from the date of such; Bonds. 

3. That the interest of such Exchequer Bonds 

shall be payable half-yearly; ‘and ‘shall be charged 
upon arid issued out'of the Consolidated Fund of 
the, United Kingdom, or the: growing produce 
thereof, ’’ 
Hewished to state that, so far’as regarded 
the sun of £1,000,000, the purport of the 
Resolutions was'to'make provision, aecord- 
ing to intimations made on the part of Go- 
vernment early in the Session, to replace a 
million’ of Exehequer bonds, which were at 
present the property of ‘the Commissioners 
for the Reduction of the National Debt, 
whieh would expire in November next; but 
instead of asking for £1,000,000, the Go- 
vérnthent thought it right to ask the [louse 
for power to raise a sum not exceeding 
£2,000,000. That was referable’ to the 
prevent prospects of the harvest and the 
state of prices likely'to exist in the coun- 
try should the harvest prove utifavourable. 
Looking to the possibility of an advance in 
the’ prices of all kinds ‘of food, and the 
effect' likely to be produced ‘on the employ- 
meut of the people, it 'was thonght ‘desira- 
ble, in ease’ of ‘unfavourable influences af- 
fecting 'the revetiue and the balances in 
the Exchequer, ‘to ‘ask ‘for this large mar- 
gimin case of need.'! He had ‘no reason to 
sippose that it would be necessary to make 
use of the power now asked for, but at the 
same time it was desirable, in case of unfa- 
vourable circumstances occurring, to place 
the most ample means at the command of 
the Exchequen, ,)The*; Committee (would 
agree that at a time when a large military 
expenditure was going on<and the money 
market might be disturbed by large: im? 
portations, of corn, the: Government should 
tun thé risk» of’ being’ obliged to have re- 
course to a loan, eee 

Sim HENRY WILLOUGHBY said,.as 
he understood the, proposal..of the right 
hon. Gentleman, at)}wasy thatothere was’ a 


Possibility of un addition to the public debt 
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| of 61,000,000, in the shape of bends. He 
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| He! was’ extremely sorry thiat;‘on the 17th 
of August, the right hon. Gentleman ehould: 


'| find himself in “the ‘necessity ‘of Gontea- 


plating an additional ‘bardew' dh the coun 
try, ‘and he likewise regretted that ‘burden 
should take the form of Exchequer binds, 
because’ there was no item of the’ piiblic! 
expenditare which, in the statement of 'ac-' 
counts for the year, created greater con- 
fusion ;/and' he had objected ‘to those bonds. 
when! first ‘they made ‘their ‘appearance. 
He understood the right hon. Gentleman’ 
also.'to say that the possibility ‘of a bad 
harvest rendered it desirable that the Go- 
verument should be possessed of this power 
for raising ‘this farther ‘sum of nioney 5) but 
he had ‘dropped an expression which ap- 
peared to him (Sir Henry Willoughby) to 
be thei real cause’ of this proposal,"«nd that. 
was the *‘ military expenditaré.”’ The pre- 
serit had proved a very curious ‘financial 
year. ''The' Session began witli a vast re- 
duction ‘of taxation, and ended it with! a 
vast itierease. ‘|The Chaticellor of thie Ex- 
chequer originally stated the expenditure 
of the ‘country at £70,100,000. Since that 
time he had’ taken £3,150,000 on account 
of the’ China war. Was he (Sir Henry 
Willoughby) then not correct in stating that: 
the expenditure for the year ending the SIst 
of March, 1861,’was to be £73,250,000, 
and that’ the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
had ‘taken Ways and Means to. the’ same 
amount, with the exceptidn only of, the 
£14,000 to be taken out of the Exche- 
quer balances ? 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS remarked, that. 
the expenditure was enormously greater 
thai was’ ever known before ; aad in all, 
their discussions they had omitted to take , 
into consideration the £2,000,000 of the; 
terminable annuities. Including the China 
war and the fortifications, the expenditure 
of ‘the year would be nearly £80,000,000. , 
It was the duty of the House of Commons 
to put a stop to such extravagance. ; 

Mr. HENLEY said, he thought the 
House had reason to complain of the man- ; 
ner in which that important proposal bad 
been brought forward, The House sat till 
pearly 4 o'clock that morning; and ver 
many. of ‘the Members were present .till .2, 
at' which tine no notice whatever was given, . 
of the Mation. : Th fact, without any notice, , 
except in the papers of the merning, which 
many. tidn, ‘Members did. not see, tll, 10, 
erro 7 Chancellor of the. Bache yer. 
asked at 12 o'clock for 9, Vote of Credit... 
for £1,000,000, or it might be £2,000,000. 
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As 'to the harvest prospects, they’ had'not 


varied within the Jast: few hours.’ Such: 


conduct was, not creditable to the Govern- 
ment. It showed that the finaneial cal- 
culations bad been finedrawn — that they 
were, in fact, a ** very close shave,” 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tar EXCHE- 
QUER said, he was surprised that the 
right hon. Gentleman should say no no- 
tiee was given of these Resolutions, seeing 
they had appeared: on the notice paper in 
the usual way. He had’proceeded on the 
principle that it was not his duty to ask 
for an increase of means until the last mo- 
ment. A change of weather, almost at 
the last moment, might have rendered it 
unnecessary for him to ask for the increase 
at all. He had attended to what be con- 
sidered the convenience of. the /House. 
He did not think that hon. Members would 
like to take the matter on Saturday; but 
if the Committee thought proper to do so, 
and thereby run the risk of prolonging the 
Session, he had no objection. In reply to 
the question of the hon. Baronet, he had 
to remark that the year was no doubt an 
anomalous one, partly because they were 
carrying on the operations of a war which 
had grown up during the Session, partly 
because it was complicated by. a) special 
plan for the erection of fortifications, The 
total charge which had been voted in one 
form or other was this; — £70,100,000 
was the charge on thy 10th of February. 
He did not say that this had. been. pre- 
cisely yoted, because there had been some 
minute changes, by, way \of diminution. in 
the Estimates, Then £3,300,000, not 
£3,150,000, was. the additional, amount 
voted. in Supply for, the. China | war, 
£2,000,000 was the sum voted for forti- 
fications — not, however, for’ the present 
financial year; and £1,000,000 had been 
voted in Supply, to replace £1,000,000 of 
Exchequer bonds falling due in November. 
These items made a total of £76,400,000. 
That, as the hon.: Member for Lambeth 
had remarked, ‘was an enormous sum}; but 
the: hon. Member! knew, as well as he: (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) knew, that 
it did not depend ou the will of individual 
Members of the House to make a change 
in’ that respect, which depended’ partly 
on the circumstances of the country; and 
mainly, perhaps, 'on the view the country 
was inclined to take of these circumstances, 
and although there never was a time when 
our expenditure was so large without the 
existence of an European ‘war, ‘perhaps 
there ‘never ‘was ia time when the: pablic 

Mr. Henley 
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desires, asa whole) tended ntore® tootags 
mentation: » (ox be ou ddouod od 
“Mr. HENLEY ‘said,’ he ‘was ‘eirpriseg: 
the Chancellor of the ‘Exchequer’ should 
have represented him assaying that'nd‘ngo 
tice had been given of those Resolutions, 
He distinetly admitted that notice Wad been 
given, but seid that it was insufficient, and 
that ‘many hon. Members might mot;have 
seen it, pms 
Tue CHANCELLOR or tne, EXCHE. 
QUER replied, that he had only. said.what 
he distinetly understood, had | fallen: from 
the lips of the right hon, Gentleman, bnt, 
of course, after what had fallen, from bim, 
he was bound, to understand: his, language 
in, the sense in which he had explained, it, 


(1.) Resolved, é no ovuld 


‘That, towards making good the Supply gi 
ed to Her Majesty, the Commiissioners of ‘Her 
Majesty’s Treasury be! authorized) to raise) any 
sum of money, not exceeding, £2,000,000, ster, 
ling, by the issue of Exchequer Bonds or Exthe- 
quer Bills. 


(2.) Resolved, 

“That the principal of all Exchequer Bonds, 
which may be 80 issued; shall be paid ‘off, at par, 
at the expiration of any, period; not, exceeding six 
years from the date of such Bonds. 

(3.) Resolved, 

“ That the interest of, such Exchequer, 


Bonds 
shall be payable half-yearly, and shall be char; 
upon and issued out of the Consolidated Fun 
the United Kirigdom; or the growing’ prodade 
thereof, {nid 
Resolutions agreed to. 
House resumed. , 
Resolutions to be reported To-morrow; 
Committee to sit again 7o-morrow, “"’” 


7 


Order for Committee (Supply) read. °° 


NEW ZEALAND BILL, , 

QUESTION, q oft 
Mr. MALINS said, he wished: to ask 
Whether the Government reatly intendo 
proceed with the New Zealand | Bilkuthis 
Session ? All the colonists now in London 
were against the Bill, and there really! was 
no urgency for upsetting a systenn:whidh 
had: been im:use for twenty years.) 9) #6" 
Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, otheiBil 
was introduced iu the other: House by/the 
noble Duke who presided over-the Colonial 
Department, and was now temporasilyab- 
sent.’ The Bill was considered: byythe 

other House,: and sent to the:Commohs: 
a‘ period which, though! certainly Jate, |ad- 
mitted of. its being eonsidered,  , Thi'laily 
answer that ha could give.to the quests 
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of, she hon, aad learned. Member was, that, 
he thought no advantage would arise from, 
gntivipating, the (debate (which |Her;Ma- 
jesty's Government intended. to, bring om 
on, Monday evening. 


yoo PALACE, ¥ARD.~QUESTION, 

Sn JOHN SHELLEY said, he wished 
foask, Whether it is’ trae ‘that’ the First 
Commissioner of Works means to’ pull 
down the houses on the south side of New 
Bridge Street, and erect’ Public Offices on 
fhe'site? He thought it would be prefer.’ 
allé to leave the whole space open to West- 
minster Hall, under certain arrangements. 
Min COWPHER said, the houses in ques- 
tion "would ‘not be purchased for two or 
three years, and that it would then be time 
enou H to decide in what way the space 
should be occupied. In the meantime, he 
must say that he could not approve the ar- 
ratgements proposed by the hon. Baronet, 


RED SEA TELEGRAPH, &c. 
QUESTION. 


Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, he 
wished’ to ask, If there is any intention of 
signing a Convention with the Austrian 
Government for the establishment of a 
Sibmarine Telegraph from Ragusa to 
Alexandria; also, what. progress is mak- 
ing with the Red Sea Telegraph ? 

Mr. LAING said, the Government had 
received intelligence that the undertaking 
with regard to the Red Sea Telegraph had 
failed, but. steps.were being taken to jre- 
store it, though it-was doubtful to what ex- 
tent they would be successful. A conven- 
tion bad been signed some time before with 
the Austrian Government, by which it was 
agreed that each Government should pay 
£15,000 a year for twenty years towards 
the promotion of telegraphic communica- 
tion from) Ragusa to Alexandria, Since 
then they had heard that the Austrian Go- 
vernment had consented to: modify the ar- 
rabgement ‘so as to extend the guarantee 
tothe! company to-fifty: years. Considering 
the! meonvenience of! these guarantees, it 
was doubtful how far such an arrangement 
w0uld be accepted. 

‘Me, DANBY ‘SEYMOUR: asked, if: it 
‘was ‘not opossible ito break the contract ? 
The Government ought to construct 'a tele- 
graph! of} its own to India; ‘and not be de- 
pendent ion any other country. 

»oTae*CHANCELLOR or rar EXCHE- 
QUEB taid, that the essential condition of 
thecontract was that itshould not depend 
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on the, suedess of the, undertaking. »:He 
doubted the wisdom of sacha contract, but, 
it;had not been made by the present Go-, 
vernment, } 

Mr. EDWIN JAMES said; it was most 
extraordinary that a contract should be 
made \by any Governnient guaranteeing a 
certain amount without. any corresponding 
undertaking on the part of the contractors 
for keeping the works in repair, He should 
take another opportunity of calling atten- 
tion to the subject. 


Ordered; that the Canimittee do. report 
at Six of the clock. 


SUPPLY.—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 

House in Committee. 

Mr. Massey in the Chair, 

(1). Motion made, and Question, pro- 
posed, 

* That.a sum, not exceeding £10,750, be, grants 
ed to Her Majesty. to pay the Salaries and Ex- 
penses of the Mixed Commissions established 
under the Treaties with Foreign Powers for sup- 
pressing the’ Traffic in Slaves, to the 3lst‘day of 
March, 1861.” [ 

Mr. LAING said, the explanation given 
by him at a previous sitting, with reference 
to this Vote, was, he found, quite correct. 
The balances to which allusions were made 
had been drawn, and there must ‘be n set- 
tlement of accounts with the Treasury. 

Mr. DANBY SEYMOUR ‘aid, he would 
niove that the Vote ‘be reduced by £1,300, 
the salary of the Judge ‘and arbitrator at 
the Havannah. He would also like’'to know 
what steps were being taken to compel 
Spain to fulfil her contract with reference 
to the suppression of the slave trade ? 


Motion made, and. Question proposed, 


“That, the item of £1,300, for, the Judge and 
Arbitrator of the Mixed Commission at Havana, 
be omitted from the proposed Vote.” 


Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, the Courts 
of the ‘* Mixed Comaiission’’ were held uti- 
der treaty, and there was an obligation on 
the part of this country to pay the salaries 
of the judges and arbitrators. : With regard 
to the suppression of the ‘slave ‘trade, ievery 
exertion: was: made, not only with Spain, 
but with other countries, by the Govern- 
ment of this country to secure so desirable 
an object. No man had displayed more 
anxiety on the subject than the noble Lord 
the Seeretary of State for Foreign Affaire, 
bat it certainly would-be a singular mode 
of checking the slave trade to withdraw 
out Commissioner from the Havannab.. 
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“Mr. LONGFIELD ‘said; lie thoughtthey 
had every reason ‘to complain of the'con- 
duct of Spain; but certainly it was not 
probable that throwing difficulties in the 
way of this Vote’ was’ ‘the best mode of in- 
ducing the Government of that country to 
discharge ‘the obligations of her eontraets! 
‘Mae DANBY SEYMOUR said; he would 
withdraw his Amendment: au 

Original Question pat, and agreed to. 

(2.). Motion, made, and. Question pro- 
posed, 

« That; a, sum, not, exceeding £158,229, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum ne- 
cessary'to defray the Expense of the Consular Es+ 
at Abroad; to the 31st day of March, 

Mr. DODSON drew ‘attention to several 
items in this Estimate, and complained that 
without any new appointments there had 
been a large increase of expenditure, He 
wished ‘to ask particularly for an explana- 
tion with regard to the expendittre for Con- 
suls at’'New York, Odessa, and in China. 

Cotoxsrt DUNNE asked how long a 
Consul was required to serve before he be- 
came entitled to compensation. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, there was'an 
increase of £24,000 in the Consuls’ sala- 
ries’ in the last’ four ‘years, ‘without the 
least increase of duty. In’ fact, in many 
places the duties had diminished, owing to 
the decline of our commerce. But unfor- 
tunately the House would not interfere to 
check any extravagance on the part of 
the Government, however flagrant. There 
were payments of £1,000 to the Consul at 
Petersburg, £350 to one at Frankfort, 
and other places, where we had little or no 
trade. The Ambassadorial establishments 
at’ those places ought to be sufficient. 

Mk. LAING observed ‘that if Govern- 
ment had followed out the recommendations 
of a Committee of the House, ‘the augmen- 
tation of the Vote for Consuls would have 
been’ much greater than it! was, but they 
had only followed it to a modified’ extent. 
A good ‘deal of ‘the increase of late -yenrs 
was only apparent, as the’ fees were,’ in 
many cases, now paid into the Treastiry: 
At Odessa the’ fees exceeded the salary’ of 
the ‘Cénsul, ‘and the ‘salaries: in' New: York 
and other places were very much made up 
by the’fees. ' 

Mr. AYRTON ‘complained ' of the man- 
ner in ‘which the Committee was left to 
transact important branches of business‘in 
the abseuce of Cabinet Ministers to whose 
departments ‘thé ‘very subjects under dis 
cussion belonged.'The: noble Lord at the 

Sir George Lewis 
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head of For¢ign~A ffairs| who had: cértainly 
exerted himself: in the» beginning! ofithg 
Session in! eecupying ‘many days; of/the 
time of ‘the House,’ had: left them: tiowto 
dispose of this businessy as: wollsas they 
could.) The Committee. seemed: td) shate 
thought iit always nédcessary that ditheriia 
merchant should) be! appointed ds: Constl or 
a stipendiary officer.’ Le thought in many 
places a native, and not a merchant, might 
have been advantageously and. ,econemi 
ly employed++a lawyer, for instanee,, whe; 
being acquainted with the commercial: lays 
of: the ports, would. be.comipetent: to advise 
with merchants, but:who would be free from 
any commercial bias, having: ne: .«peeial 
connection with commercial business; ») \,) 
Mr. DODSON complained that there 
was stillia Vote taken for a Constl.at:New 
York, i whose ‘office’ was. ‘abdlished.! ) Que 
gentleman was receiving @ pension who had 
retired! from this: office, and: there was 
Vote taken for salary’ to another, To 
Motion made, and Question ‘proposed, 
“That the item of £1,200, for the Consulat 
New York, be reduced by thé amount-of, £900,))) 
Mr. LAING ‘said, he: would: make-am 
quiry respecting the’ dbjectiow of/ the hin. 
Member. NVvi999% Me eld ny 
Motion by leave, withdrawn.)\ \)\)\) +4 
Original Question put, and agreed 4a.:\|; 
(3.) Motion made,’ and Question’ “ptd- 
posed, — 
“That a sum, hot exceeding £23,320; 'be grant. 
ed to Her Majesty, to defray ‘the Expenses of ithe 
Establishments in China, Japan, and)Siam, to'th 
3lst day of March, 1861.” ,; ‘ hoode 
Mr.» WHITE: said, he wished 40. ealhat: 
tention to/the expenses: for Consulships:as 
Neweheang, Tangchoo, Chinseang,! and 
Swatow. The» Consuls in, these:places 
were to have been appointed, as the.result 
of the: ratification of the Treaty -of :Tién 
tsin, which treaty had not yet beeniratified, 
At Swatow ‘they were:.content to haves 
Consul there, but to the other, places, Cou 
sulships could not -be sent, until ithe result 
of the Chinese ‘war: beeame -known.'| lo 
that:new. war, he eontended, they; sliould 
never haveiengaged. : Hiad the Bar! of Higis 
done what hei was urged to do by every one 
practically acquainted with China, the war 
would never have been rendered mecessarys 
The Hast India and China Assoeiation im 
pressed on the Ear! of Elgin the necessity of 
staying ‘in China until: he had: finished othe 
work for which he went out. '» Had che:fol 
lowed that adviee, an immense expenditure 
anda loss of Jife:would:haye been ‘spated 
Again, ifthe. distinguished: Admiral,, ne" 
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«Member of the-Housé (Sir Michael Sey- 
mur); had had the prestige of aristocratic 
paikjopower might have ‘been: conferred 
apowhia'to/arrange affairs iti Chinas aud 
fro’ the sagacity-and -justice’ he had dis- 
played in his: dealings: there, he ‘would, in 
all:ptubability, have been successful, 

0 MaicLAING said, the! Committee eould 
hardty'expeot: him ito toveh'upon the Ques- 
tin of general policy: | The Estimate was 
prepared upon the supposition that the 
wweaty: would come into-eperation, and the 
oeourrences’ which followed had, been to- 
tally unexpected. At any moment, an an- 
nouhcenient might arrive that the tréaty 
had‘been' ratified!; and therefore it was 
quite necessary'to frame the present Esti 


mate. 1°! ) 

wMwvAYRTON: asked on what footing 
the/Chimese Embassy was'at present. He 
wished to know whether these two Eavoys 
to’China were both ‘paid, ‘and why, this 
double establishment: was necessary.) It 
might, be; a, uice family arrangement to 
send ont one brother to look after another, 
but'‘he wished to know whether it was ne- 
eessary for the public interésts. 

uM.’ W. WILLIAMS ‘said, if. Mr. Brace 
was the person receiving the salary. of 
£8,000, he thought»:in.,common. justice 
that sim» ought to be rejected altogether. 
Tecall the conduct.of Mr. Bruce a,blunder 
would not properly express the nature of 
that conduct... To, call it insolence would 
but very faintly characterize it. 

‘Sm GEORGE. LEWIS said, he under- 
stood that the opposition to the Vote was 
intended substantially asa vote of/ censure 
against the Earl of- Elgin and Mr. Braee; 
but he thought) more: fitting opportunities 
of'proposing sueh a eensure than in Com- 
wnitteeof Supply on the 17th of August 
might be found. The'treaty was stipulated 
by the Bart of Elgin ‘during the Adminis: 
tration of the Barl of Derby. He -com- 
pleted the) work he! had ito dv;:aud: eanie 
home. °\ Mr, Bruce was ‘sent out to proceed 
to Pekin in terms of one of the stipulations 
of the tredty,'and when hé was in the: act 
ofvdding iso the affair of the Peiho took 
placeio’ He’ did not) see that) the Earl of 
Elgin'was open to ‘censure for the course 
he hadotaken in China; or that Mv, Bruce 
wis'in) anyway to ‘blame for his conduct 
in following up the linstractions eomawuni- 
eitedto Windy: It! was thought: that the 
Barb of Biginys by proeéeding. a seeond 
time! to” China; might» perhaps ‘avert the 
évils‘of ‘war by: inducing the Chinese. to 
tarry. out the: treaty, but when’ hé:reached 
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Hong Kong he/saw, little hopes of doing so. 
His, mission was aa, extraordinary, mission, 
and did, not at; all interfere with that,of Mn, 
Bruce, and, it;was. possible he might, yet 
succeed in bringing the Chinese. anthorities 
to a recognition of the, obligations of, the 
treaty. As to the expenses, they were put 
down: in accordance with those nsually;in- 
curred in such cireumstances in, the. Kast, 
and .wére, not at all out,of; place;....% 

Mr. CONINGHAM said, it was the fault 
of the Government that the Estimates were 
brought on at such an inconvenient time of 
the Session. When the Vote for Kensing- 
ton Museum, or any other great project 
was under consideration; the whole of the 
Ministers were present ; they took care to 
vote their own, salaries;; but now, there was 
no ove to give any, explanation, He should 
be.inelined to, vote for, the, reduction, if it 
were pressed, 

Mr. AYRTON asked, if there was any 
expense for the Plenipotentiary E xtraordi- 
nary looking after the: Plenipotentiary Or- 
dinary, “They might put questions of , this 
nature to. the Government; but it was really 
impossible for, thems to enter, into, a discus- 
sion of these questions in the present. state 
of the House, The condition of things 
was this, that the, mode’ in which the most 
important business of the nation was ,car- 
ried ou, was, a mere farce, the number of 
Members ‘present at these worning sittings 
hardly:ever excecding what should be found 
on a Committee upstairs, , He wished to 
know distinetly what were the expenses. of 
Lord Elgin;and for what they, were .in; 
curred, ’ 

Si JAMES. GRAHAM. said, he also 
wished to; ask whether the Estimate had 
been framed on. the assumption. that we 
were at peace|with,China,,, There was a 
Vote. of £8,000, a year, proposed for Mr, 
Bruee, on, the assumption, that we should 
be. at peace, with China; but Mr,, Bruce 
was there under. yery altered circumstances, 
as, we, were at, war, with China;.and) an 
Ambassador Extraordinary: had been sent 
out to assist. in, the.war, and, to endeavour 
to bring round a. state,of peace with China, 
He, wished to; know, from what, sourge, the 
expenses of the Envoy Extraordinary were 
to be paidé, 197 in foals 

Mr. LAING said, the Estimate, was 
fraused on;the, assumption that we were at 
peace! with China.,.lf a.wax,with China 
was.established, no doubt the ordinary, rule 
would be applied ‘to, the, payment, of Mr, 
Bruce's salary... The expense of defraying 
the Kark,of| Kigin’s.embassy would be, paid 
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out ‘of the Civil Contingencies ; but, inthe 
absenée of thé noble Lord'the Foreign Se 
¢retaty;' lic ‘could’ give no more explicit 
statement. He was able to state, however, 
that the expense of the former extraordi- 
nary embassy to China was £6,485. 

“ Mr.’ EDWIN’ JAMES temarked, that 
it was ‘a most unsatisfactory state of things. 
It’ was ‘unfair that the whole onus of an- 
swering these questions should be laid on 
the Secretary to the Treasuty.' No one 
could answer the questions put ‘to him more 
frankly than ‘he did; but it was too mach 
to desire him to answer questions which 
he eould not possibly answer, ‘and which 
probably could'not be answered in the nb- 
sence of the noble Lord, the Foreign ‘Se- 
eretary. Unless a satisfactory answer were 
given to the question put as to the arrange- 
ment made with the Envoy Extraordinary 
to China, lie should muve the postponement 
of the Vote. 

“Sr GEORGE LEWIS aid, he'did not 
know that his ‘noble Friend ‘the Foreign 
Secretary could give any definite informa- 
tion of the sabject. He did not believe 


that any estimate of the probable expenses 
ofthe Earl ‘of Elgin’s extraordinary mission 
was’ in existence. 


The Earl of Elgin was 
accompanied by Baron’ Gros on a mission 
similir'to his own, anid ‘probably the same 
expenses! would be ineurred by both; but 
he did not ‘believe that’ there existed any 
estimate. “As to thé salary of the perma- 
nent ‘Anibatsador, Mr. Bruce, ‘he had to 
observe itliat legally’ we' were not at war 
with Ohina. He ‘apprehended that if a 
question were raised at the present moment 
as to the seizure of a ship of'either country, 
the decision would be that we were not in 
a@ belligerent relation to China. If it were 
found that we weré at hostilities with China, 
then the rule usually followed ‘in such cases 
wduld’ be’ put in ‘foree—the salary would 
either cease altogether, or be reduced. But, 
supposing peace was signed—say in Octo- 
ber—the functions of Mr. Bruce, as ordi- 
nary Ambassador, would be resumed, and 
the Earl of Elgin would return to England. 
As at present we hardly knew whether we 
were at war or peace, he did not see how 
it was possible to give any other answer to 
the questions raised, than had been given. 
He did not believe that any other Cabinct 
Minister could give a’more definite answer 
than had already been given, 

‘Lord OLAUD HAMILTON said,-a col- 
league of the right hon. Gentleman—ainoble 
Dake—had distinetly stated in. another 
place” that we were at war with’ China. 


Mr. Laing 
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Though that: wae not the ‘timd t¢. didénss 
the subject, he*could not help saying thet 
there were ‘too many reasons. |to: /béligye 
that we were entirely in the wrong’ in “our 
quarrel with China, la 

Sm JAMES GRAHAM said, they wore 
getting further and further into # labyrinth 
of hopeless uncertainty and so’ far fronvahe 
difficulties of the subject being ¢leared:the 
darkness ‘was becoming: thicker... Ht! away 
now made: doubtful: whether: we wetesat 
war with China or not. » His ‘right ‘hon, 
Friend told them that the Earl of Elgin 
left this country in the hopes that some 
thing would take place’ to bring: warlike 
appearanees’ to an end} but: by thee time 
he reached Hong Kong all those, hopesiwete 
at an end, though, according to ‘his right 
hon. Friend, we were ‘not: yet atwar-with 
China. But if war had wot taken place 
the aspects of the case were truly fearful, 
for without.a deelaration of war: amy man 
who put an end to the life of a Chineserould 
be iguilty of ‘marder, » Then, if: war was 
to ‘be deelared, why were. they asketbto 
vote a salary for a Minister wheeouldywnly 
act in time-of peace, on the assumption 
that amicable relations would) be gain 
tained? He could not understand » why 
they should vote: £8,000 a) year to Mr 
Brace as a Minister of Peaee when they 
were told that there was no hope of peate 
being maintained. He assumed. that’ war 
would be deelared, and in these: cireuni- 
stances he objected to voting a’ salaryte 
the Ambassador from | March,::1860,!:ill 
March 1861. 49 08 

Sin GEORGE LEWIS observed:that, 
had the Government known that we should 
be at-war with China before, the dstuof 
April last, and that it would ‘continue:till 
the Ist of April next, it would have: been 
unreasonable on their part to frame this 
estimate ; but the facts were, in’ the first 
place, that they had not heard-of the eon 
mencement of hostilities in ‘China;.and in 
the next, that if wedid come to blows with 
the Chinese, their defeat was ‘all buts 
matter of absolute certainty, so that the 
war would be necessarily of short duration. 
He thought it’ unreasonable to refuse 4 
vote of this kind in these cireumstances. 
He would undertake thus far, that. if the 
services of Mr. Bruce were not, required 
in China, his salary, according to the ordi- 
nary rules of the diplomatic service, would 
either be suspended. ‘or ‘redudéd. Heald 
not know. exactly! what. the ordinary tule 
was in/such cases; but he would undettake 
that it would be followed. Ano 
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oo Ma, AY RON repeated that he wished 
to/know :whatiwas the arrangement on 
which the Earl of Elgin went to China, 

, Sm GEORGE LEWIS had already told 
all he knew on the subject,, | He »was able 
to state further; on ‘the authority of-his 
hons #riend the Sceretaay to the Treasury, 
tlat.no arrangement had been made by the 
Treasury for the payment of the expenses 
of the Earl of .Elgin’s mission; nor did, he 
secohow it/was. possible such an arrange- 
ment ‘could -have . been; made; ) Hewceuld 
not say whether anything had passed be- 
tween ithe Earl. of Elgin :and. his ‘noble 
Friend the Secretary! for Foreign A flairs, 
omhiseright’ hon: Friend: the Chaneellor of 
the Rxcbaquer on the subject; but if they 
were able so give: any. information..to the 
House:he was sure they would ibe, ready to 
daso0 when they were, present. 

Siw GEORGE, BOW YER said, he could 
not understand the statement, of the right 
hon. Gentleman that we were. not at war 
with China, The very fact of a force pro- 
eeeding to invade China was an act of hos- 
tility:against that empire. 

SmJAMES GRAHAM. said, he wish- 
ed:te descend from these heights of in- 
ternational Jaw to ask the question, whe- 
ther the House of Commons had ever be- 
fore sanctioned the payment to Mr. Brace 
of:-£4,000 a year over and above. the 
£4,000'he received ‘as Superintendent of 
Trade. in China. Even on. the ground 
that we were at peace! with China, he was 
ready to maintain that £8,000 a year was 
an extravagant salary to pay to Mr, Bruce. 

Mr. AYRTON ‘said, he) should move 
that the Vote be reduced by £4,000, being 
thesum payable to Mr. Bruee, as, Superin- 
tendent of, Ttade iu) Chins. | 

MR LAING :said,' the Vote of. £8,000 
was passed by the House: last year. The 
présent; was. the second, time that: it had 
been proposed to the House. 

1 Mn. WHITE remarked, that the Chi- 
hese had. evinced, a great disposition . to 
continue friendly commercial relations with 
us, : 


Motion made, and, Question put, 

‘That, the item of £8,000, for the Envoy Ex- 
traordicary and , Minister , Plenipotentiary, and 
Chief Superintendent of Trade, be reduced by the 
sain of £4,000.” 


The Committee divided Ayes 32; 
Noes 36 : ‘Majority 4. shia iris 
‘Original: Q uestion iput, and agreed to., 
rons memees Embassies and. Missions 
road, bowollot od bluow di tad 
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./ Mr. We WILLIAMS, took, exception, to 
the charge for the Embassy in Tuscany, 
on the ground that it was now, unneces- 
sary. 

Ms. LAING explained that the expendi- 
ture took place in the years 1858 and 1859. 
The system,..on. the »vhole, was, unsatis- 
factory, for they gat, the details, of the ex- 
penditure.a long,time alter it took place. 
He had .conferred with Mr. Hamilton, of 
the Foreign Uffice, and a circular had been 
seat, to all ministers to foreign Courts, ask- 
ing them to send im their accounts earlier 
than, they had, been,in the habit of doing, 
and requesting that the accounts should be 
kept in a more regular form, 

Vote agreed ‘to. 

(5.)., £3,353, Polish Refugees, &e. 

Mr., SPOONER asked for, an explana- 
tion of the Vote, 

Lorp LENRY LENNOX said, the Votes 
for refugees were somewhat extraordinary, 
There were Votes for Corsicans, Toulonese, 
and Poles, and refugees of all nations and 
denominations. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, that hap- 
pily that class of Votes was nearly extinct. 
When he was, at the Treasury he caused 
inquiries. to. be made, and. he certainly 
found that those accounts were sufficiently 
checked, and, that no fraud, as far.as the 
Treasury was concerned, was_ practised, 
There was an item for an American loyal- 
ist, which, dated from 1782. He supposed 
the payment was made to some person 
who was old enough to have compensation 
granted to him at the end of the American 
war, and was now alive. 

Vote agreed to. 

(6.) £4,081, Miscellaneous Allowances. 

Mr. EDWIN JAMES asked what was 
meant by an, anuuity, granted, by Charles 
IL., and charged on the coal duties, 

Su JAMES GRAHAM wished to know 
the amount, of the unexhausted balanecs 
on this Vote ;,he was told it. was about 
£3,000. 

Mr. LAING promised that any sum that 
was not required would be surrendered. 

Sin JAMES GRAHAM said, he heard 
that announcement with great pleasure. 
It was the commencement of a system 
whereby a remedy would be applied for the 
removal of a great evil. 

Vote agreed to; as were also the follow- 
ing Votes. 


(7.), £1,889, |Public Infirmaries(Ire- 


land), OSs ; 
(8.)£2,600, Westmoreland Lock Hospi- 
tak (Dublia)ecn sy sow ov é 
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(9.} £700, Rotunda’ Lying-in Hospital 
(Dublin); . 

(10.)' £200, Coombe Lying-in Hospital 
(Dublin). 

(11.) £5,600, Hospitals of House of In- 
dustry (Dublin). 

(12.) £1,900, House of Recovery and 
Fever Hospital (Dublin). 

(13.) £600, Meath Hospital (Dublin). 

»(14.) £100, St. Mark’s Ophthalmic Hos- 
pital (Dublin). 

(15.) £1,300,» Dr.) Steeven’s Hospital 
(Dublin). °°.» 

(16.) £265, Superintendence of Hospi- 
tals (Dablin.) 

(17:1) £6,847,’ Charitable Allowances, 
&e. (Ireland). 

(18:) £31,747, Noneonforming, d&e., 
Ministers (Ireland). 

Mr. HADFIELD took objection ‘to the 
increase of the Vote. It was a mistaken 
poliey to pander to religious communities 
at the expense of ‘the State. One society 
assisted by the Vote had raised in one year 
£30,000: for a purpose of their own — 
manses ; they could do everything but 
support their own ministers. That sect 


to which he referred was remarkable: for 
prying its ministers worse than any other. 


He moved that the Vote should be reduced, 
but did not press his Amendment. 

Mr. CARDWELL deelined to enter into 
a diseussion of the circumstances under 
which the grants had been made, some 
of which dated from the time of Crom- 
well. 

Cotonen SYKES inquired whether it 
was proposed to subsidize churches in China 
in the same way ? 

Vote agreed to; as was also, 

(19.) £6,010, Local Government Act. 

(20.) £3,750, Ecelesiastical Commis- 
sion. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS objected to the 
Vote, and especially to that part relating 
to the Chureh Building Acts. 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, it was not 
necessary to enter into the general merits 
of the Ecclesiastical Commission: The 
Commission had now to discharge the 
duties of ‘those ‘who formerly carried ‘out 
what were called the Church Building Acts, 
and ‘the’ Vote to’ which the hon. Member 
for Lambeth referred ‘was applicable to the 
expenses of that department of the Com- 
mission which was engaged in giving effect 
to those. Chareh Building Acts. 

Mr. CHILDERS expressed a hope that 
the Vote would not be passed at that time, 
in order to a full consideration of! the ‘sub- 
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ject. He understood a promise ‘hidheen 
given that no Vote would ‘be’ asked ‘for on 
behalf of the Ecclesiastical Commissionets, 

‘Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, ‘he was 
not aware of such a promise having ben 
made. ; 

Mr. AYRTON said, the Government 
hoped to get out of the difficulty that 
stared them in the face by proposing 9 
Vote for the Commissioners as Church 
Building Commissioners, He was oreo 
to giving them any grant at all, en 
he considered the ‘profuse and seandalous 
manner in which they had squandered the 
funds committed to their charge, and espe- 
cially the manner in which they had raised 
the salary of the Dean of York, he thought 
the Committee should pause before the 
consented to a grant like this. 

And it being Four of the clock, thé 
Chairman left the Chair to report Resolu- 
tions, and ask leave to sit again. 


IRISH CONSTABULARY, 
OBSERVATIONS, 


Cotone, FRENCH said, he understood 
that it was not the intention of the Govern- 
ment to make thatnight the usual Motion for 
the Adjournment of the House till Monday, 
and therefore he rose to propose that Mo- 
tion himself, not with the view of pressing 
it, but to enable some questions, of which 
aotice had been given, to be brought for- 
ward, A question stood in his name with 
respect to some extraordinary changes made 
in reference to the Irish Constabulary and 
the resident magistrates. He wished’ to 
ask the Chief Secretary for Ireland if the 
report was correct that the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland had transferred to the 
Inspector General of Constabulary the’ ap- 
pointment of one-third of the resident ma- 
gistrates, to be selected by him fron ‘the 
foree under his command ; and, if so, whe 
ther the Seeretary for Ireland could state 
the grounds on which such a change of 
system had been made ; and further, whe- 
ther any reports showing ‘the necessity of 
such a proceeding, or any communications 
from the Lord Lieutenant to the Home 
Office respecting it, had been made and 
were to be laid before Parliament? He 
did not think that the noble Lord the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, in exercising his 
ingenuity for perplexing matters, eould 
have displayed it in a way more objection 
able than in selecting resident magistrates 
from the ‘constabulary, whose duty ‘ha 
been tht detection and apprehension ef 
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offenders, and. whose, minds, therefore, 
necessarily could not,be ofa, judicial, cha- 
racter..; L¢,,appeared, that. the moble Lord 
was not eoutent that any Irishman should 
be, placed. in a, condition of trust, and it 
seeméd that the Irishman at the head. of 
e force wes.to, be, got sid, ef; and to be 
pit ed by Colonel Wood. a sal, deal 
- Motion.madg ‘That this: House will, at 
she, rising, of the House, this, day, adjourn 
i fonda _next.”” : 
Me. VINCENT SCULLY. seconded, the 
Motion for the.adjournment, and, expressed 
his opinion that the subject, brought before 
the House by. the hon. and gallaut Colonel 
was.of an important, nature... The fact, of 
aman, having, been, brought, up, in the 
police force ought to operate almost asa 
disqualification , for acting in, a., judicial 
capacity, He concurred in the condemna- 
tion of the, system of filling, Irish offices 
with Englishmen, At. present, the, heads 
of all the Departments were English, with 
the exception of the head of the Police, 
and it was now proposed to get rid of him 
too in favour of an Englishman. But the 
blame.;rested with Lrishmen; themselves. 
Eaglishmen took their opinion of the Irish 
Members from Irish newspapers, and, thase 
newspapers, had no veporters.in, that House, 
but only what, they.called their, ‘',Qwn 
Correspondents,” who were probably ,no 
correspondents at, all, unless, perhaps, oc- 
casionally one,of the Members themselves, 
Trish subjects, had little interest, to English 
newspapers, and it was, therefore almost 
nagless. to, speak of. them, because. Irish 
Members, were not reported, . The people 
of Ireland thas. had no knowledge of ;»what 
was going on in Parliament, and ,the,con- 
sequence was that while the English press 
tyeated Irish Members, with, indifference, 
from, the Irish, press they. gat positive hos, 
tility,...f Alas,, poor Lreland!’’ said, a first 
class Conservative paper, in the sister coun- 
try, ‘t. what.a show her Members make of 
her!” This was, in| reference to. the Party 
Emblems, Bill, the writer, being evidently 
mM 9; state, of |benighted ignorance, as to 
what.the Irish Members had..said or, done. 
He, knew that his remarks: now would be 
wasted.on the empty wind, and that he 
should not, be reported.,,; The Irish, papers, 
beingin ignoranee, of what! passed in. this 
House, . lost, no, opportunity ,of , assailing 
Itish, Members for what,.they were .sup- 
pesed..to have, done or to haye failed, in 
doing, and the people of England were.too 
thuch, inclined, to believe what.was said. of 
them,;. Tue American President lately mot 
VOL. CLX. [zmp senizs.] 
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300, American editors,.and im his speech 
to them said that when he was Ambaasador 
in England a very eminent member. of, the 
English Government — perhaps the noble 
Lord,( Viscount Palmerston) himself—said 
to him, ‘* Really, judging from your news, 
papers, one; would suppose ‘that you Ame- 
ricans always select \the most.vile. and 
profligate man to, be your President,’’ | To 
whieh, President. Buchanan replied. that 
such a conclusion was natural, | but that 
the newspapers did not ‘mean anything by 
it; it was only their way. That was, just 
the position, of the Irish Members, for if 
you read the Irish press you would imagine 
them, to, be the, most, worthless and) in- 
capable persons to be met with in the whole 
country. He would now ask a question of 
the Chief Secretary for ireland. in, refers 
ence \to, the constitution of the Board of 
National, Education. . There were general 
rumours that an alteration of the constitu, 
tion of that Board was about to be made by 
Her Majesty's Government, but if there was 
to be fair play there ought to be a resident 
Roman. Catholic Commissioner as. well as 
a, Protestant resident. Commissioner, who 
would, be more important, as regarded the 
interests of, the Roman Catholics, than all 
the other Commissioners put together. He 
therefore wished. to ask the Chief Secre~ 
tary for Ireland. whether it was, intended to 
appoint, a paid resident Roman Catholic 
Commissioner of the National Board of 
Education in Ireland. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE said, he con- 
sidered the House was deeply indebted to 
the, bon. and gallant. Member. for, Ros- 
common for having brought, the, subject 
forward, as he, for. one, was of opinion,that 
the present constitution of the lrish police 
was, anything, but \satisfaetory. He did 
not wish to say a word of disparagement 
against Colonel, Wood, who lad been) ap- 
pointed to command that foree, as there 
was no doubt he was a; most, distinguished 
and meritorious officer, but he did object 
that, it was every day becoming, more and 
more a military, force, . Tho Irish con- 
stabulary was; neither a police nor a mili- 
tary force, and instead of being a detective 
police foree, was, more like a badly drilled 
regimeut of the army.. The mode of dress- 
ing them; was, most absurd, and he thought 
the system, effectually, prevented the men 
from, acting as police,. Did any one ever 
hear of the. Irish, police; detecting erime 
beforehand 2)... He, meant, did they . ever 
hear, of the, Irish, police, detecting a plot 
beforehand?,. He did hope that,his hon..and 
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allant Friend (Colonel French) would go 
urther next Session, and move for a Com- 
mittee to inquire into the force, for day by 
day it was going on in a wrong direction, 
by being made more military than it ought 
to be, 

Mr. CARDWELL said, with regard to 
the selection of resident magistrates, be- 
fore the Act of 1836 they were selected 
from the police force; but the Act of 1836 
vested the power of selection in the hands 
of the Lord Lieutenant without any limita- 
tion to those who had already been in the 
commission of the peace. What his noble 
Friend had done was this—on every third 
vacancy he had consulted Sir Henry Brown- 
rigg, the head of the constabulary force, 
and the gentlemen who, on the ground of 
long service, &c., had been selected, were 
of a rank of life to render them proper 
persons to fill the situation, and had also 
been subjected to a competitive examina- 
tion. With respect to Colonel Wood, he 
believed no better selection could have been 
made. He had been previously unknown 


Human Sacrifices 


personally both to the Lord Lieutenant 
and himself. (Mr. Bernat Osporne; Why, 
he was Quartermaster General.}] Colonel 
Wood was personally unknown to him, 


His services were of course well known, 
and there was no doubt he would prove an 
efficient officer in the situation to which he 
had been appointed. With regard to Sir 
Henry Brownrigg, and the change to which 
his hon, and gallant Friend (Colonel French) 
had allnded, he could only say the hon. 
and gallant Colonel must have access to 
sources of information not open either to 
Sir Henry Brownrigg or to him (Mr. Card- 
well), He had seen Sir Henry Brownrigg 
only a few days ago, and he had then no 
intention whatever of vacating the position 
he had so long and so efficiently occupied. 
With regard to the question of the hon. 
Member for Cork (Mr. Vineent Scully), 
_ there was no intention of adding a second 
paid commissioncr to his friend Mr. M‘Don- 
nell, who now so ably discharged the duty 
of paid commissioner of the Board of Edu- 
cation in Ireland. 

Lorp FERMOY ssid, he thought his 
right hon, Friend had not acted very wisely 
in not selecting the stipendiary magistrates 
from the body of unpaid magistrates, ac- 
cording to the usual custom. Colonel Wood 
was no doubt a very gallant officer; but 
he could hardly be a good magistrate, be- 
cause he had been a military man; but 
the police was not his own service, and he 
had been taken from, his profession to be 
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put over the heads of men who must know 
their duties better than any military officer, 
Injustice had thus been done. both té the 
stipendiary magistrates and to the police 
force, because those appointments were ob: 
jects of legitimate ambition to the inspectors 
and other officers in the police force to 
conduct themselves well. 

CotoneL DICKSON said, he hoped that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary for 
Ireland would desist from making further 
appointments from the police to the: sti. 
pendiary magistracy, and from the army 
to the police in Ireland, until after ‘the 
whole subject bad been inquired into next 
Session. le did not wish to. throw blame 
upon any person, but he thought it was s 
great mistake to give officers in the army 
the appointments in the police foree, It 
rendered that force far too military in its 
character. If the Government wished to 
increase the standing army, let it be done, 
He did not desire to say one word against 
the police foree, but he thought that gen- 
tlemen should not be promoted from it to 
be stipendiary magistrates. In reference 
to Colonel Wood, he wished to state that 
he was a distinguished man, and had risen 
to his high position entirely through his 
own unaided efforts, but he did not think 
that the appointment which he had received 
in the police force was a proper reward for 
his military services, If policemen in Ire- 
land were allowed to carry side arms, he 
was of opinion that soldiers should also be 
allowed to do so. 

Captain ESMONDE said, he could not 
agree that a gentleman who had been in 
the police force should not be appointed to 
the stipendiary magistracy. It was a re- 
commendation rather than otherwise, and 
the gentlemen of Ireland would always be 
glad to hear of the promotion of deserving 
persons, 

Question put, and negatived, 


HUMAN SACRIFICES AT DATIOMEY. 
OBSERVATIONS. 
Lorp FERMOY said, he rose to call 


attention to a horrible event, which he 
feared was about to take place, and which 
would cause a great sacrifice of human life, 
Ile found the following account of, what 
was expected to take place in a West Afri 
can newspaper: 

“ His Majesty Badahung, King of Dahomey, is 
about to make the ‘Grand Custom’ in honour 
the late King Gezo, Determined to, surpass 
former monarchs in the magnitude of the cere 
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fhonies to be performed ‘on this occasion, Bada- 
hung had made the most ‘extensive preparations 
for'thé celebration ‘of the Grand: Ciuistom. A great 
pit has been dug, which is to contain human blood 
enough to float a canoe. .Two thousand persons 
will be sacrificed on this occasion. The expédition 
to Abbeokuta is postponed, but the King hus sent 
his army to make some excursions at the expense 
of some weaker tribes, and has succeeded in cap- 
turing many unfortunate creatures. The young 
people among these prisoners will be sold into 
slavery, and the old persons will be killed at the 
Grand Custom. Would to God this might ‘meet 
the eyes of some of those philanthropic English- 
men who have somo feeling for Afriea!, . Oh, for 
some man of eloquence and influence to point out 
to the people of England the comparative useless- 
ness of their expensive squadron out here, and the 
enormous benefit that must result to this country, 
and ultimately ‘to England herself, morally: and 
materially, if she would extend her establishments 
on this coast! Take away two-thirds of your 
squadron, and spend one-half its cost in creating 
more stations on shore, and greatly strengthening 
your old stations.” 


He need not impress upon the House the 
importance of taking some steps to prevent 
this awful sacrifice. It might, indeed, be 
already too Jate for interference ; but pro- 
bably there was yet time, as the victims 
could not be collected very speedily. No 


time should be Jost in impressing upon the 


King of Dahomey the propriety of aban- 
doning that frightful enstom; and the Kings 
of that country bad always been inclined to 
listen to advice from England. Unfortu- 
tunately, this country refused to make trea- 
ties with African potentates, except upon 
condition of the abolition of slavery; a very 
excellent plan yhen it could be carricd out; 
but, as the late King of Dahomey said, 
when urged to givé up slave dealing, his 
army, his government, and everything were 
supported by the produce of his slaves. 
Still the Kings of Dahomey had expressed 
& great desire to have commercial relations 
with England, whereby slavery might be 
undermined. He thought that the influ- 
ence of England might be usefully exerted 
in a remonstrance; and he wished to ask 
whether any attempt had heen made to dis- 
suade the King of Dahomey from the con- 
templated massacre? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, he was happy to say that Dahomey 
was not one of Her Majesty’s Colonies. He 
was not, therefore, able to enter into the 
question connected with the slave trade, 
which had been opetied by the noble Lord 
the Member for Marylebone (Lord Fermoy). 
Those questions properly appertained to 
the Foreign Office. He was sorry, how- 
ever, to say, that from information received 
there was every reason to believe that the 
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statements as to the intended massacre at 
Dahomey were but too true. The’ state of 
the ¢ase was this. The British Govern: 
ment had considerable influence in different 
parts of the coast. On the Gold Coast a 
handful of colonists exercised 4 sort of pro- 
tectorate against the inroads of the King 
of Ashantee. Further eastwards there were 
no English colonies, though the influence 
of the British name was great, but inland 
that influence almost entirely disappeared. 
What the Government had done’ in the 
matter was ag follows: in the spring they 
received information of the contemplated 
sacrifice of human life, and of the territory 
of Abbeokuta having been singled out as 
the hunting ground from which the King 
of Dahomey was to find his vietims. It 
was also belived that those eaptives who 
were not fit to be sold into slavery would 
be reserved for immole*ion in *« our of 
the deceased King’s n that 
information the noble } ad of 
the Foreign Office immedi. ve in- 
structions to the Admiral on the station 
to send a solemn message of remonstrance 
to the King of Dahomey, and warning him 
that, as the people of Abbeokuta wero 
friendly to the English, the latter would 
pive them every assistance in the event 
of their being attacked. THe had great 
doubts, however, whether this interference 
would be effectual. The potentates in the 
interior of Africa were hardly vulnerable 
to our ships, and, as to remonstrance by 
means of missionaries, the day for the suc- 
cess of such influences had hardly come 
yet... He was told that the Governor of 
the Gold Coast once remonstrated with the 
King of Ashantee on a similar massacre, 
who said that he should be glad to put an 
end to these horrible customs, but that he 
durst not, so rooted were they in the su- 
perstitions of the people. Everything had 
been done short of employing actual force, 
which. he was afraid could not be brought 
to bear in the present case. 


CHRISTIAN WOMEN. IN SYRIA, 
OBSERVATIONS, 


Mr. KINNAIRD said, he would take 
that opportunity of putting a question, of 
whieh he had given notice. He wished to 
ask Her Majesty’s Ministers, Whether they 
had made any representations to the Turk- 
ish Government, or taken any steps to in- 
fluence them, to demand the restoration of 
the Christian women who had been carried 
off and ‘sold by the Druses? As riany as 
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3,000 Christian women hail been sold to 
the ‘Bedouin Arabs ‘at the rate of 25 
piastres apiece.’ He believed that the vi- 
gotous interference of the Cliristian Powers 
was 8till required for the purpose of obtain- 
ing justice for the Christians of Syria, and 
ensuring the ‘punishment of their perse- 
cutors. He had been informed by a friend, 
who had ‘been ‘in: Constantinople at the 
time, that Kuischid Pasha, who had been 
in a great degree responsible for those atro- 
‘cities, when he had’ arrived in’ that ‘city, 
instead of being treated os a man cliarged 
with & grievous crime, had been received 
with military honours. 


THE SYRIAN MASSACRES:—QUESTION. 


Mr. MONSELL said he wished to know 
what instructions had been given to Lord 
‘Dufferin on lis appointment as Conmis- 
sioner to Syria with reference to the atroci- 
ties recently ‘perpetrated there, and whe- 
ther those instractions would be Iaid on the 
table of the House? Within the last two 
or three days a new set of papers had been 
printed with regard to these lamentable 
occutrences, and among them a most re- 
markable letter from Mr. Cyril Graham, a 
gentleman of great ability, sent by the Eu- 
ropean Powers to Syria to ascertain what 
were the real facts with regard to these 
horrible massacres. The scenes which 
‘that gentleman described were, he (Mr. 
Monsell) ventured to say, such as it never 
could have entered into the mind of any 
man to conceive. The atrocities were ut- 
terly abominable. “Mr. Graham stated in 
the most distinet manner that the Turkish 
authorities—many of them being of the 
highest grade in ‘the district—were actu- 
ally ‘accomplices ‘in the perpetration’ of 
the worst of these atrocities, Whether it 
would have been possible to prevent them 
if more attention liad been paid to the cir- 
cular letter written in April, he would not 
Stop to inquire. He would not stop to in- 
quire whether, if negotiations had been en- 
tered into with France in. time, ‘the evil 
miglit have’ been prevented. But it did 
certainly appear, consideting the history 
of Syria for the last twenty years, that this 
‘country was dceply responsible for these 
atrocities. What did we do twenty years 
ago? We found Ibrahim Pasha governing 
these disturbed districts of Syria. Under 
his rule these horrible scenes did not take 
lace.’ We, in opposition certainly to 

rauce, and he believed td some of the 
other Powers of Europe, recommended a 

Mr, Kinnaird 
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change of Goverment. We recommended 
that there should be a chief of ‘the Dinises 
and ‘a’ chief of ‘the Maronites,’ and “that 
there should be ‘a Turkish Pasha ‘ove; 
both. We were warned in the’ strongest 
manner possible by Monsicur Guizot, on 
several occasion. and by Monsieur ‘Thiers, 
when Prime Minister of Franec, ‘as’ to 
what the effect of this would be. ‘We were 
told that we were handing over these’ pro. 
vinces to unlimited sway on'the part of the 
Sultan whicli never existed’ before—that 
we were changing his suzerainty into a so- 
vercignty. The gallant Admiral the Mem- 
ber fur Southwark (Sir Charles Napier), 
who took part in the transaetions in Syria 
in 1840, mentioned at a meeting in Edin. 
burgh in 1845 that he felt it'n disgrace’ to 
have had anything to do with transactions 
which produced such’ lamentable resolts, 
In 1844 the Earl of Aberdeen distinetly 
recognized the position of. responsibility iin 
which we had ‘placed ourselves.’ In 1845 
and in 1847 seenes on a smaller scale than 
those that had just taken place—but still 
terrible seenes—took place in these dis- 
tricts, and the Turkish Pasha in those cases 
also was an accomplice, and took part in 
the horrible transactions. On one ocea- 
sion 150 Turkish soldiers looked on whilst 
some terrible murders were perpetrated, 
and two convents sacked, What he wished 
to know from the noble Lord at the head 
of the Government was this—whetlier, ‘it 
having been found that the system which 
was adopted twenty years ago—owing very 
much to the influence of this country—was 
a complete failure, the commissioners who 
had now heen sent out by the different 
Powers of Europe had received any instrite- 
tions to reconsider that system’; and whie- 
ther the Lebanon distriet would be placed 
in a position in which’ it would be more 
free from the tyranny of the Pashas‘and 
replaced in that position with regard to the 
Ottoman Porte which it occupied in 1840, 

Sm CHARLES NAPIER ‘said, that 
what the right lion. Gentleman had stated 
was quite cotrect.’ He had stated at Edin- 
burgh, and also in'that House, that he felt 
ashamed of the part which he had takeniin 
the ‘affairs of Syria. He was sent’ under 
the orders of the Government, and he did 
his duty, though very unwillingly. When 
the country was held by Mehemet Ali it 
was peaceable and quiet. |The roads ‘were 
secure and the people comparatively happy. 
The Turks did everything ‘they’ could ‘to 
stir up rebellion in Mount Lebanon, and he 
was afraid that the allied Powers did o 
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gseat, deal. .which bad, the, same effect, 
Lord: Ponsonby sent an agent, into Mount 
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that, he for one would sooner, see, the 
French .establish themselves permanently 


Lebanon to. do, everything which; he, could | in Syria, if, they, would jgive protection, to 
to.stir-up the inhabitants, and it was noto- | the unfortunate inhabitants, than see them 
rious that, they were, told they would, be | again, left, tothe. tender mercies; of . tlie 
better used by the Turks as.an indycement | Turks. He trusted that whatever arrange- 
to take. up-arms, The inhabitants, did | ment, the allied, Powers, made with the 
take up.arms, and if they had not joined , French Governmentas a condition for their 
us it would have been, quite impossible ; quitting the mountain, some steps, would 
with our small force, to have turned 30,000 } be taken—he did not eare what steps they 
or 40,000 Egyptians. out of Mount Le-; were—te protect the people. As to leay- 
banon, and finally out.of Syria, But be-| ing them in the hands of the Turks again, 
fore the English left the mountain the! he hoped that was out of the question. 
tyranny of, the Turks began before their! Whateyer promises the Turkish, Govern- 
faces./ Sir Robert. Stopford. and himself | ment might make, or their Pashas, might 
did everything in their, power to get. rid of choose to make to the Turkish Govern- 
the Governor, sent, there, as, he was a re-| ment, Europe might depend upon it that 
gular tyrannical, eruel, old Turk., After | no attention would be- paid to. thom. after 
Mehemet Ali was driven out of Syria, they | Luropean troops, were out of the, country. 
left that, wretch.as Governor of, Mount Le-} It was not. in, the; nature of the Turks 
banon. Before the ink was, dry on the‘ to, govern properly. ,They bought their 
treaty, the Turkish, troops or the Turkish ! places, and they, ground. the people down 


Government broke faith with Mchemet Ali. 
They sent an army to disturb his retreat, 
and if hon, Members read the blue-book 
published in that day, they would see that 
the Turkish Government, boasted of having 
destroyed 30,000 men in the retreat from 


as much as they could in order to repay 
the money which they had, had to;borrow 
at Constantinople to purchase their places. 
As to expecting anything like common 
humanity, it was totally out, of the ques- 
tion, 


There was_neyer anything like hu- 
manity in Mount Lebanon. There was no 
humanity for the,Christians in any part of 
Syria. . They were the, last. remnant. of 
He did, as | Christians in, the Hast.,.The allied Powers, 


Damascus, 
patrouage of the, allied Powers, 
took no steps to leave Syria in.a state of 
safety. and good Government. 
much as he could, and he adyised Mehemet | when they, drove out Mehemet Ali,, pro- 


All that, was done under the 
They 





Ali not. to receive the Pasha who was sent | mised them,a,;better Government. They 
by the Porte. A. very short time after the had forfeited their word, . Almost the first 
English left, the Turkish Government fo-, thing which the Turkish Government, did 
mented all sorts of quarrels between the |.at that time was to arrest the chief, of the 
Druses aud the Maronites. Colonel Rose, , Maronites, and take him to Constantinople, 
in his despatches, stated the manner in | where Le was. kept a prisoner for ten 
which the Turks behaved, and: what. little ; years. Le well. remembered the noble 
pains they took to prevent. the Druses and | Lord at the head of; the present, Govern- 
Maronites coming to blows, They did come ment making, a speech of two hours the 


to blows, and almost ithe first thing which 
Colonel Rose saw was a number of Turkish 
troops looking on and not preventing the 
Druses marching past, with Christian heads 
on their pikes, If it had) not been for the 
gallant conduct of Colonel, Rose, he be- 
lieved that there would have been many 
More massacres then than had since taken 
place. He never believed that the plan of 
achief of the Druses and a chief of the 
Maronites, both under. a Turk, was, the 
way to pacify Syria, The French were 
now sending troops to Syria. It was a 
dangerous maneeuyre for, the French to be 
in, possession of Syria... They, knew what 
the Freach did, when, they, took, possession 
of Rome,,and he, thought, they, would do 
the same. in| Syria.,, Yet, he .cor.fessed 


night before Parliament was prorogued, in 
1841 or 1842, and calling on the Govern- 
ment to interfere.; The chief was, kept a 
prisoner for ten years. . Ile was,sent back 
without any power, and the Druses had 
completed the catastrophe by entting bis 
throat. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: I am sorry 
to find that my hon, and gallant Friend 
(Colonel French),,.when he has nething 
better to do, invariably launches au arrow 
at. my noble Friend the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland. I can assure him that he re- 
ceives no sympathy in those attacks, cither 
from those who personally know my noble 
Friend or from those who are brought, in 
contact with my noble Friend in his offieial 
position, because ercry one who knows him, 
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whether individually or officially, knows 
that, there. never was a man ina high po- 
sition who, took to, his work with a more 
hearty desire to promote the happiness and 
prosperity of the people whom he is called 
to. govern. 

With.regard to the question of my noble 
Friend the Member for. Marylebone (Lord 
Fermoy), as to the King of Dahomey, my 
hon. Friend the Under Secretary of State 
has stated all which the Government know 
on that subject. But I may say that the 
matter has for a long period of time en- 
gaged the attention of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. It was my lot when at the Fo- 
reign Office, for a long ‘time to use great 
endeavours to persuade the former King 
of Dahomey to abandon these abominable 
practices. We. sent two or three missions 
to the headquarters of the. King. I am 
sorry to say that. those who went reported 
that wheu they came to the King’s palace, 
they saw around the wall which surrounded 
it placed, not the ornaments. which are 
usual in civilized countries, but. human 
skulls—skulls of the victims sacrificed on 
those oecasions, and ostentatiously dis- 
played'on the walls of the palace, That 
King of Dahomey did, to a certain degree, 
yield to our representations. Whether the 
present King’ will be disposed to do so re- 
mains to be seen, but the eapital of Daho- 
mey. is at a considerable distance from the 
coast, and the road to it, through jungles 
and marshes, is so difficult to traverse that 
it would be scarcely possible to take an 
European foree there to exercise coercion, 
I can only assure the House that every 
effort will be made to persuade the authori- 
ties to listen to our representations, and, if 
any: pressure ean be. exerted, with good 
effect it will not fail to be added, These 
massacres are not, as my neble Friend has 
represented, connected with the slave trade. 
That we have endeavoured to prevail on 
the King; to give up ; but we have nothing 
to do with the internal, arrangements of 
Africa... What: we have laboured inces- 
santly,and, with great success to prevent 
has been the practice of kidnapping pers 
sons and selling them, in order that they 
may ‘be. transported as slaves to South 
America, or elsewhere. The capture of 
Lagos, and similar occurrences on the coast 
have much diminished the facilities for this 
traffic possessed by the Native chiefs, It 
is forthe profit. of the. chicfs, and of the 
chiefs alone, that the practice is-kept up, 
as they derive from it a revenue greater 
than they could obtain from the industry 
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of their subjects. The people themselves 
are the victims of the’trade, and abominate 
it; but it. is no easy task to induce men 
who are reckless of all considerations but 
pecuniary profit to abandon a trade whieh, 
I am sorry to say, is stimulated by civilized 
men in eivilized countries. j 

My hon. Friend the Member for Perth 
(Mr. Kinnaird) has. asked whether any in- 
structions have been given for the purpose 
of endeavouring to rescue from the harems 
in the interior those unhappy women who 
were carried off in great vumbers from 
Damascus. Lord Dufferin has instructions, 
when he visits. Syria, to take steps with 
this end. in yiew, and ‘communications will) 
also be made to the Ambassadors at Con- 
stantinople to induce the Turkish authori. 
ties to co-operate with Lord Dufferin in en- 
deavouring to accomplish this object. The 
two ebiefs, Kurschid Pasha and Osman 
Bey, have, it is true, been sent to Con- 
stantinople for the purpose of being tried, 
Whether one of them, being, a military 
officer, was reccived with the military hon- 
ours attaching to his rank 1 do not know, 
and cannot consequently inform the House; 
but it is also true that they have been sent 
back to Syria, to be there tried for their 
crimes, Evidence.will, of course, be more 
easily obtained on the spot, and I hope and 
trust that when they are arraigned they 
may receive the reward due to their atroci- 
ties. My right hon. Friend the Member 
for Limerick (Mr. Monsell) has entered 
into the general question of the state. of 
Syria, He seems to imagine that these 
recent events were the result of the tyranny 
of the Tarks, So far from that being the 
case, they have in a great degree resulted 
from the absence of direct authority on the 
part of the Turkish empire. 

Mr. MONSELL explained tbat, he had 
referred, not to the tyranny of the Turks, 
but to their policy of fomenting civil war 
among the tribes by setting the Druses and 
Maronites one against the other. 

Viscount PALMERSTON :. My:right 
hon. Friend, at. all events, held. the Eng. 
lish. Government responsible for, these 
events., I. beg in the most. direct and 
positive manner to repudiate on our) part 
apy share of the responsibility. It is not 
for me, sitting here, to say on whom that 
responsibility rests; it is not with us— 
that is all I will say. There are: very 
strange reports. as to the party that was 
the aggressor... In fact, there is little 
doubt that the Maronites commenced tho, 
disturbances, though to what extent: they 
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are responsible for the lamentable outbreak 
Pam unable to say. There is a report that 
the first acts of violence are to be attributed 
to'them ; but it is impossible to attach im- 
portance to rumours of so vague acharacter. 
This subject has elieited the remarks of the 
gallant Admiral the Member for Southwark. 
My hon. and gallant Friend distinguished 
himself, he will allow me to say, in the 
Syrian war, not only as a naval but as a 
military commander, and also as a nego- 
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Lord Dufferin has been intrusted is to in- 
quire, in conjunction with his colleagues, 
into’ the state of the country, and to sug- 
gest the system of government that would 
be most conducive to the good and welfare 
of the people, and most likely to prevent 
a recurrence of the unfortunate collision 
which has taken plaee. 


On Motion that the House go into Com- 


‘mittee of Supply, 


tintor, and performed great services in each | 


of the three capacities. First of all, he 


gallantly conducted the attack on Acre; 
he then defeated the forces of Ibrahim | 


IRISHU. VOLUNTEER FORCE, 
OBSERVATIONS, 


Pasha on land, and finally he went to | Sir DE LACY EVANS said, that 
Alexandria, and extorted a very good treaty though he was ready to express his satis- 
from Mehemit Ali. An arrangement was, | faetion generally with the statement which 
however, made after the period to which he | had been made on thé part of the Govern- 
refers, by which the government of that! ment with respect to the erection of forti- 
district, instead of being carried on by the | fieations, he deemed their conduct not a 
direct authority of the Sultan, was to be little inconsistent, inasmuch as while they 
placed in the hands of two native chiefs— | asked the House to vote lerge sums for that 
a Maronite chieftain to govern the Maron- purpose, the reduction of extremely well- 
ites, and a Druse chieftain to control the | organized regiments ef Militia—no bad 
Druses—both being to a certain extent means of dcfence—was in progress of 
subservient to the representative of the | being carried into effect under their aus- 
Torkish Government. J’rimd facie one | pieces. That was a poliey, the expedieney 
would imagine this to be a good arrange- | and prudence of whieh he very mach doubt- 
ment, and that these tribes would be better | ed, beenuse it led in the first place to the 
governed under their own chieftains than ‘Joss of excellent soldicrs, and was, more- 
by the direet authority of a Turkish officer. over, calculated to ereate no small degree 


Of late 1 have not liad official knowledge 
of the facts, but as long as I remained at 


the Foreign Office aud the papers passed | 
under my observation it was the constant | 


endeavour of the Government at Constan- 


‘of diseontent among the Militia through- 


‘out the kingdom. The subject, however, 


to which he had risen more especially to 
address himself was the objection whieh 
appeared to exist on the part of the Go- 


tinople to overthrow this system of admi- | vernment to the extension of the Volunteer 
nistration, and to place Syria ou the same! system to Ireland. The expediency of 
footing as all the other provinces under the | that extension was a point with regard 
control of the Porte. Therefore, so far! to which several propositions had in the 
from the arrangement being favourable to | course of the Session been made, but upon 
Turkish tyranny, it was one, on the con- | those occasions right hon. and hon, Gentle- 
trary, which was specially directed to the ' men had got up in their places, and with a 
withdrawal of the two tribes from the di-| shake of the head had talked of the exist- 
rect'dominion of the Porte. And that it) eneo in Ireland’ of a spirit of hostility be- 
has to a great extent been successful is; tween the members of two distinct reli- 
evident, because, though you cannot ex- | gious persuasions, and of the danger of 
pect that, in an uncivilized country, where | intrusting arms into the hands of people 
there are two races which have been from | who might make use of them for the first 
time immemorial at war with each other, | time in their‘own internal quarrels. Now, 
conflicts will not be liable to arise, there | the apprehensions upon that score which 
has been nothing at all to be compared | some hon, Gentlemen appeared to entertain 
tinee 1841 with the atrocious outrages he could not help regarding as greatly ex- 
which have now taken place. I am not at | aggerated ; nor could he be brought to be- 
present prepared to lay the instructions to | lieve that because two or three heads had 
; Dufferin on the table of the House ;!on some recent occasion ‘been ‘broken in 
itis not-usual to do so when instructions | some village in the North of Ireland, where 
are in course of execution. But I may sectarian bitterness existed to a greater 


- state that one of the dutics with which extent than in other parts of the country, 
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that circumstance, even though it were to| which he wished to-see increased to 60,000 
be repeated a dozen times in the year, fur- | —to be earried, ‘There was a pretence 
nished a sufficient reason for withholding | that the law did not allow the enrolment 
from the Jrish people that confidence which | of Volunteers in Ireland; but ‘the Govern 
was extended to the inhabitants of Eng-| ment had been invited by the hon. and 
land and Scotland. He could easily un-| gallant Member for Roscommon: (Colonel 
derstand that gentlemen in Ireland, con-| French) to altor the law, and very injudis 
nected as they were with a local Govern- | ciously they had turned a deaf ear to that 
ment, might say, ‘‘ For God’s sake leave; proposal. It was a monstrous inconsis- 
us as we are,’’ but he could not under-| tency that, while large sums were being 
stand how the noble Lord at the head of | voted for the defence of the eountry, ‘the 
the Government and the right hon. Secre- | Government should refuse the offer of a 
tary for War could listen to such paltry | large body of men in Ireland whieh would 
objections. It was, he might add, con-| be no expense to them. A noble denion. 
trary to al] sound statesmanship to make | stration of patriotic feeling had taken place 
such a distinction between the several por-|in this country, though he was not quite 
tions of the realm, more particularly at a | sure that the Government’ had been ready 
moment when Ireland was in a most pro-|to admit it in the first instance. © Still, 
gressive and improving condition, and when | there were occasionally obstacles thrown 
it was stated, on the authority of its Chief |in the way of the development of the move: 
Secretary, that education was there mak- | ment. He had the honour of: being ‘the 
ing more rapid advances than in almost | chairman of the first meeting which’ took 
any part of Europe. The true way, he | place in Middlesex on the subject; and he 
contended, to obtain the confidence of a/ could state that it was ten weeks: before 
nation was to repose confidence in its people | an answer was received from the Lord 
—a policy on which Lord Chatham had Lieutenant to the offer to forny a corps, 
acted after the rebellion of 1745, when he | He believed, indeed, that an appeal was 
overcame the difficulty which had arisen | made to the right hon. Gentleman the: Se 
out of the attachment of the inhabitants | eretary of War, and that he exercised ‘his 
of the north of Scotland to the Stuart authority in the matter. Within the last 
family, by raising some Highland regi- | few days it had been proposed to form two 
ments. It was, indeed, said that meetings additional corps in Westminster, but’ the 
were held in Ireland about the Pope, and | Lord Lieutenant, it seemed, thought the 
that sentiments were given utterance to| two corps at present existing quite suff 
which proved it was not safe to intrust | eicnt for a city containing 250,000 inhabi- 
Irishmen with arms; but he could not un-| tants. He believed the Government would 
derstand how the declamation which might | be appealed to on the snbject, for itewas 
be indulged in at those meetings could be | not to be borne that the obsolete prejudices 
seriously supposed to affect the undoubted | of any old gentleman should interfere with 
loyalty of the Irish people. In considering | the development of the movement. 

the subject he had been very much struck | Mr. MONSELL said, hewished to point 
by the difference of the policy which had , out that in the absence of Volunteer Corps; 
been pursued by the late Duke of Welling- | Ireland, in the event of an invasion, would 
ton with respect to that to which theGovern- | be placed in a most defenceless condition, 
ment at the present day seemed determined | for almost as a matter of course the greater 
to adhere. In 1808 the Duke of Welling- | part of the regular army would: be with 
ton—then Sir Arthur Wellesley and Chief | drawn to this country. His consolation 
Secretary for Ireland—did not hesitate to was, however, that there was no chance 
advocate the raising of Volunteer Corps | of an invasion. He wished to makevan 
in Ireland, notwithstanding that it was only | earnest appeal to the noble Lord) at the 
five or six years before that a grave rebel-| head of the Government to ‘spare’ the 
lion had been extinguished in that country. | House the misery of having to discuss’ 
Writing in that year to Lord Castlereagh | Roman Catholie Charities Bill next’ Ses 
or Lord Hawkesbury, he expressed his | sion by taking some steps by which the 
gratification at the progress which the Bill now before the House might be passed 
corps which had been established were | into’'law. There was only one clause ‘ob 
making, and asked to be informed to what | jected to, and the most eminent Ca i 
extent the Government desired ‘the yco- | lawyors and solicitors had stated that there 
manry foree in Ireland—which had at 'the | were the greatest objections to that clause, 
time reached 40,000 or 50,000 men, and If the Attorney General would take the . 

‘ 
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which would satisfy all parties, and the | 
Bill might be settled .in, an hour. . Other, | 


wise the Bill must drop, a Continuance Bill | 
would: have to be passed, and the House | 
would have the annoyance of discussing | 
the question again next Session. 


Motion agreed to. 


§SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
» House in Committee, 
| Mr. Massey in the Chair. 

(20.) £520,129, Disembodied Militia. 

» CotoxsL DUNNE drew attention to, the 
want of rifle.ranges for the, Militia; and he 
also suggested that some. increase was de- 
sirable in the amount allowed for ‘‘lodging 
movey”’ for gergeant-majors and quarter- 
masters. 

Me. SIDNEY HERBERT stated, that 
he had not. yet. been able to make any 
change in the position of miiitia surgeons. 
In Ireland their case seemed harder. than 
it was in this country.. Here the head- 
quarters were generally at some large town, 
where there was a good private practice to 
be got; but in Ireland the head-quarters 
were more often in some insignificant place, 
which did not afford the militia surgeons 
the same advantages. If, in another year, 
he could do anything to improve their eon- 
dition, he should be glad to do so.| With 
respect to Militia ranges, the Government 
had been endeavouring in this country te 
combine the ranges of the Militia, the re- 
gular forces, and the Volunteers. Where 
the Volunteers had procured a range, they 
had been offered.a rent. for the use of it, 
and it was hoped in this way that a mutual 
arrangement would be made. In. some 
places, however—for instance, in a coun- 
try. much enclosed, and, where land. was. of 
great value—it would be impossible to pro- 
vide ranges.. It would be an advantage to 
have a musketry instructor separately in 
each regiment, and he hoped to be able to 
effect that. Whether non-commissioned or 
commissioned officers. should be employed 
was a question which would have to be de- 
cided, The only changes in the Estimates 
before the Committee were a reduction in 
the salary of the inspector, who) was, put 
on the same footing as a Deputy-Adjutant 
General; and the adoption of the recom 
mendations of the Commission of last year, 
namely, that the non-commissioned officers 
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matter) in hand, he might frame a clause | 








on the. permanent Staff should. in future 
draw the samo rates as were paid during 
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missioned officers was, now so.great, owing 
to, their services being secured; by the Vo- 
lunteers, that, in order to keep, menjin the 
regiments, it was, necessary to. give them 
better pay than before, 

Vote agneed to. 

(21.),,£380,355, Fortifications. 

Siz, FREDERIC SMITH said, he rose 
to,express his general concurrence in the 
Estimate of the right. hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary for War, though there weresome 
items to which he. took, exception. Thus 
at Dovor £70,000 was to be spent.in the 
present. year in improving the defences, 
the total estimated cost being £280,000, 
and the further amount required to com- 
plete the work was, £70,500. . Now the 
Commissioners on the National Defences 
said that if there were uo works of defence 
or military establishments at Doyor already, 
it would become a question. whether that 
place should or should not be fortified. If 
they had come to such a decision it was 
marvellous that the Government should pro- 
pose to. lay out such a sum as now con- 
templated. upon. the defences there, .No 
man eould suppose that the point of land- 
ing selected by a hostile army would be 
anywhere near Dovor.,, It was. said that 
the barbour was an,attraction,. but, if, so, 
the Government had made it an attraction. 
Naval men declared. generally, that it 
was and would be a bad harbour after all. 
However, as the Government appeared to 
think the works essential he should offer 
nO opposition to the item as they could 
not be left in. their, present unfinished 
state ; but he protested against any ex- 
tension. The works at Stokes Bay were 
most important, and should be. carried 
out at once, They were estimated to cost 
£90,000. Only £15,000. was.asked, for 
this year, and the balance of £78,000 
was to be expended in future years,, He 
thought that. those works should. be com- 
pleted at.once. Then, as to the works 
at Southsea, aportion of the cost of, which 
was asked for this year, he. strongly ad- 
vised that, they should be completed at 
once, and then. the line of ,the Solent 
would be..completely guarded, The de- 
fences for commercial harbours ought also 
to be completed without, delay, and if that 
were done there would be no lack of Volun- 
teer Artillerymen to man these coast bat- 
teries, which they would do very efficiently. 
With regard to Malta, he thought that any 
expenditure to put that place jin a state of 
complete defence would be money well laid 
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embodiment, The demand for non-com- | out, for Malta would be a most, important 
i 
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point in ease of a war between this coun- 
try and any foreign Power. He took that 
opportunity of repudiating an opinion that 
had been ascribed to him upon a former 
occasion by the noble Lord at the head of 
the Government, to the effect that two 
trained gunners were sufficient for each 
gun. He thought there should be at least 
six, especially for sea batteries, where 
celerity of fire was essential. He wished 
to know whether the plans of the Com- 
missioners would be speedily published, 
and whether the House would have an 
opportunity of seeing them before they 
separated. 

Mr. LINDSAY sgaid, he wished to ask 
where were they going to end in this 
matter of fortifications. The other day he 
was one of a minority of 39 against 263, 
on the Vote of £2,000,000 for fortifica- 
tions, and that night they had an Estimate 
of £70,000 more. Had the hon. and 
gallant Officer divided the Committee he 
would have gone with him. Considering 
the large Vote of the other night, and con- 
sidering the opinion of the Royal Commis- 
sioners with regard to Dovor, he was at a 
loss to know for what they wanted this 
Vote. That France or any other nation 
would invade England, a free country, 
with 250,000 men, was the grossest ab- 
surdity that ever entered the brain of 
man; but if there was an invasion the 
very last place that would be thought of 
for landing would be Dovor. Did they in- 
tend to fortify the 300 miles of coast 
which the Commissioners told them were 
still undefended? Were they going to 
fortify England round about? The whole 
cry was, ‘‘ Fortify, fortify, fortify.’’ It 
was to prevent the fear of invasion, the 
rumours of invasion, that they were to 
spend all this money. He ventured to 
prophesy that before twelve or eighteen 
months from the present time there would 
be a great reaction. Before eighteen 
months they would have a cutting down 
of their ships of war and of their army, 
and a stoppage of those Votes, and they 
would, perhaps, become more extravagant 
in their extreme economy than now in 
their extreme expenditure. He begged of 
the Government to think of the people who 
were so heavily taxed for little or no good. 

Mr. WARRE reminded the Committee 
that the invasion of this country was an ob- 
ject always verynear the heart of the French 
people. In the year 1797 the French 
succeeded in landing 1,100 men under 
General Humbert in Ireland, who, how- 
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ever, ‘escaped back with great difficulty, 
Our chances against invasion were much 
better sinve the invention of steam than 
they were before. | He was old evough’to 
recollect the days of menaced invasion, 
and the value that was then placed upon 
early information as to what was or wag 
not to be done was very great. Our means 
of acquiring information from all parts of 
the world had vastly improved ‘sinee ‘that 
time, consequently there was not’ mivéh 
danger of any sudden invasion ‘of ‘¢ur 
shores. Without undervaluing those ‘ad. 
vantages, the gallantry of our people and 
their stubborn determination to’ resist 'to 
the last any attack made upon them, he 
nevertheless thought that it was’ possible 
for the enemy to throw some 20,000 or 
30,000 men upon out coast if it were to 
be left still in its present defenceless state. 
This Vote then he considered as a move 
in the right direction, and he would give 
it his cordial support. 

Sirk DE LACY EVANS said, the ques 
tion was not one of money but of security. 
It was idle to talk of pounds, shillings, and 
pence when such vast interests were ‘at 
The hon. Member for Sunderland 
(Mr. Lindsay) had made a prophecy, ‘Now, 
seeing that the hon. Gentleman was not 
a great military or naval authority, ‘he 
thought he might have spoken with a litle 
less positiveness as to the state of things 
that time twelve months, No one’ knew 
what might happen in that time, but look- 
ing at the present state of Kurepe he sus 
pected that in twelve months the ‘hon. 
Member would not speak with quite 
much confidence on this subject. “With re- 
gard to Dovor, the Commissioners had not, 
perhaps, made a very judicious remark 
when they said it was doubtful whether, ‘if 
works did not exist at Dovor, it would ‘be 
desirable now to construct them.’ But tlie 
works were there, and when hon. Members 
asked triumphantly whether it) would’ be 
likely the French would disembark’ at 
Dovor, he thought it not improbable they 
might be disposed to land 5,000 or 10,000 
men there, in order by that means to com- 
mand the Channel. Dovor would be very 
important to an army of invasion if they 
could get hold of it. He regretted that 
the works were so extensive on the wes 
tern side; but the absurdity about the mat 
ter was that so commanding a height had 
been left so long without some fortification. 
Every one scouted the notion of fortifying 
the whole’ coast ; but there were tliree of 
four arsenals that required some additional 
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fortification. Portland, no doubt, was a 
very important harbour, but there was 
some extravagance in the proposals for 
fortifying it. It was proposed to construct 
a great tower, with three tiers of guns, at 
the head of the pier, which was to cost 
$200,000, and mount 100 guns. He 
thought that instead of three tiers one or 
two tiers, with 40 or 50 guns at the most, 
would be ample. He agreed that Ports- 
down Hill ought not to left without de- 
fence. With the present range of artillery 
it was quite clear that if any disembarca- 
tion took place the French might get on 
that hill and destroy the arsenal. This 
hill was, however, defensible with a small 
force. Ile suggested that six or eight bat- 
teries of Armstrong 12-pounders should 
be substituted for the 226 heavy guns 
which. had, with great want of judgment, 
been proposed to be placed on Portsdown 
Hill. Heavy guns were by no means con- 
venient for such a position, and besides 
the. number recommended would require a 
greater force to man them than, in case of 
an invasion, could be spared. He advised 
also that as a matter of economy the troops 
should be employedto a greater extent on 
these works. The want of practice in such 
employment was a great drawback to the 
wen when they took the field. If 2,000 
or 3,000 of the troops in garrison at Ports- 
mouth were removed from the unwholesome 
atmosphere and immoral company of that 
town, and encamped on the top of the hill 
for five or six months every year, there to 
be employed, under the guidance of com- 
petent persons, on the works, it would be 
a great saving to the country and a great 
benefit to the men. 

Cotore. DICKSON stated that the sol- 
diers at Portsmouth were already so over- 
worked that they were in bed only three 
nights a week. He did not think, how- 
ever, that, as a rule, soldiers should be em- 
ployed on such works as the gallant General 
proposed, 

Sim DE LACY EVANS admitted that 
the gallant Officer had given a valid objec- 
tion to his proposal in the case of Ports- 
mouth garrison, but perhaps other troops 
might be spared for the purpose. 

Mr. DODSON asked what conclusion 
had been drawn from the recent experi- 
ment of firing an Armstrong gun against 
one of the Martello towers? 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, he 
could not say at present what deduction 
was to be drawn from the experiment in 
question. As to the works of Dovor, be 
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should be willing to rest their defenee upon 
the arguments of the hon. and gallant 
Member for Westminster. Sir John Bur- 
goyne said, with great truth, that Dovor 
was a strategetical point in the defence of 
the kingdom of great value, where a vast 
deal of good and useful work was already 
accomplished, and where but a little more 
remained to be done to render it complete 
and effective. Nothing could be more un- 
wise than to leave a work, which might so 
readily be made powerful, feeble and in- 
complete. The gallant Officer the Member 
for Chatham (Sir Frederic Smith) said it 
would be better to spend a large sum on 
these works at once, and get them com- 
pleted off hand. That was exactly what 
was done by the Fortifications Bill. He 
could not describe the nature of the de- 
tailed plans of the fortifications. The 
Commission had given a general outline of 
them. Ile had arranged that after a work- 
ing Committee had drawn up the plans, 
they should be submitted first to a number 
of experienced officers and to the Defence 
Committee, and that they should then be 
returned to Sir John Burgoyne for his final 
sanction and approval, ‘The greatest care 
would be taken that the work should be 
done in the most efficient way. He agreed 
with the gallant General that there should 
be a mixed armament of light and heavy 
guns on Portsdown Lill. Additional sums 
had been taken under the Fortifications 
Bill for many of the purposes included in 
this Vote. The works at Portland had 
been sanctioned by Parliament some time 
back. It was proposed originally to have 
a battery there at the end of the break- 
water, at the cost of £120,000. Subse- 
quently, however, it was considered advis- 
able to reduce that amount, Ships taxing 
refuge there were generally such as were 
enabled to defend themselves. Some earth- 
works were to be constructed at the right 
of the breakwater, and on the western side 
a line of defences. 

Mr. CONINGHAM said, that there was 
in the Vote an estimate for the purchase. of 
land at Alderney, He was sorry to find 
that the fortifications there were to be ex- 
tended, as he believed they were a mistake, 
and that it would require 10,000 men to 
garrison the island. Indeed, he believed 
that all those fortifications proceeded on a 
fallacy. It was assumed that they would 
enable the country to dispense with a num- 
ber of soldiers, whereas he was told by 
eminent military authorities that they would 
render a larger force necessary. With re- 
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gard to the Martello towers, he was told 
last ‘year, when he was down at East- 
bourne, that the tower there had recently 
been repaired, but that the contractor de- 
ferred it till he had no other work; that in 
consequence the outer face of masonry was 
run up in the frost, and the effect was 
that, as his informant told him, you might 
kick it down, He hoped the fortifications 
that were now to be erected would be of a 
more substantial character. 

Lorpv HOTHAM asked whether the 
Government intended to proceed with the 
works for strengthening the defences at 
the mouth of the Humber? Tull was the 
emporium of the commerce between this 
country aud the north of Europe, and, 
with the exeeption of Liverpool and Lon- 
don, it was by far the port of Jargest trade 
in the kingdom. He hoped, therefore, no 
time would be lost in proceeding with these 
works, 

Sm FREDERIC SMITH said, there 
was £150,000 to be spent at Hull. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, that in 
this country people, so far from thinking 
they ought to make sacrifices to assist in a 
public object, seemed to conspire to make 
the purchase of land as expensive as pos- 
sible. The Government were obliged to 
resist. Legal gentlemen intervened, and 
they did not hasten matters. He did hope, 
however, that they should sceure a site at 
Hull, and at once proceed to put works 
upon it.. With respect to the observations 
of the hon. Member for Brighton (Mr. 
Coningham), he had never maintained that 
fortifications required fewer men, but that 
to carry on war without fortifications would 
require more men. There was no theory 
which could not be treated with ridicule by 
those who were opposed to it, and no truth 
which could not be called a fallacy by those 
who disagreed with it. As to the story 
picked up at Eastbourne, many builders 
found that they commenced works too Jate 
in the season, and in these accounts there 
was always a great deal of cxaggeration. 
With regard to Alderney, the fortifications 
were almost completed, and the money was 
for the purchase of land which it was im- 
portant the Government should possess. 
lt would be nearer the mark to say the 
garrison must be 3,000; it would certainly 
not require 10,000 men. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, they had re- 
cently had a celebrated and friendly letter 
from the Emperor of the French, showing 
that he had an army only of 400,000 men. 
[An How. Memper.: But who believes it— 


Mr, Coningham 
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do you?], » This country. had 323,000 


men who knew the use./of arms. . There 
was in addition the Irish:constabulary, and 
he might say the whole force was 400,009 
men, which could be greatly increased, 
The foree which this country depended 
upon was the navy, and the navy was 'trest. 
ed as if it had no existence in these dis. 
eussions. Ile thought the idea ef invasion 
absurd, and that the fortifications would 
require an inerease of the standing army, 
He agreed with his hon. Friend the Mem, 
ber for Sunderland in regarding these de 
fensive fortifications on land as a cowplete 
waste of money. An opinion had. been 
given by a gentleman of great experiencé, 
that, in the event of actual invasion, the 
most prudent thing we could do would be 
to blow up all our forts, and concentrate 
our troops for the purpose. of resistance in 
the field. 

Vote agreed to; as were also the follow- 
ing Votes :— 

(22.) £277,547, Educational and ‘Scien. 
tific Branches. 

(23.) £25,390, Rewards for Military 
Services. 

(24.) £75,860, General Officers. 

(25.) £492,357, Reduced and Retired 
Offiecrs. 

(26.) £184,523, Pensions to Widows, &e. 

(27.) £44,123, Pensions, &e.,): for 
Wounds, 

(28.) £30,638, Chelsea and Kilmainham 
Hospitals, 

CotoneL DUNNE expressed his opinion 
that pensions ought to be granted to all 
men who, having passed a medical es- 
amination, were afterwards disabled: by 
wounds or loss of health. | He also called 
attention to the anomalous position, m 
which barrack masters were placed, being 
entitled to pensions neither as military nor 
civil officers, and boped that their. case 
would be favourably considered. 

Vote agreed to, as were also— 

(29.) £1,144,895, Out-Pensioners: of 
Chelsea Hospital. 

(30.) £136,837, Superannuation and 
Retired Allowances. 

(51.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £3,750; be grant- 
ed to Her Majesty, to defray a portion of the Bx- 


penses of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners ;for 
England, to the 31st day of March, 1861,” 


Mr. AYRTON said, the Committee had 
been engaged with the consideration: of 
this Vote at the morning: sitting, and be 
objected to it because the cireumstanceof 
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the recent grant of £2,000 a year to the! the assistance of the Secretary of State, 
Dean of York showed that the Commis- | and at last, in January of the present year, 
sioners were prepared to dispose of the | the common seal was aftixed to a scheme 
publie money without any scnse of respon- | by which the Dean of York was to receive 
sibility. On the death of the late Dean of | £2,000 per annum. Subsequently. when 
York, in 1858, .an_ estimable gentleman | they consulted counsel, they found that 


and the son of a noble Lord—himself pos- 
sessed of an ample fortune—was appointed 
his suecessor. 
were under the impression that it was not 
inthe power of the Commissioners to in- 
erease the income beyond £1.000 a year, 
legal opinions to that effect having been 
obtained, although it now appeared that 


At that time the public | 


the scheme was retrospective, and that the 
Dean ought to receive the inereased salary 
from the death of his predecessor. The 
Commissioners, in acting thus, had been 
guilty of such a gratuitous casting away of 
public money upon a gentleman who nei- 
ther desired, expected, nor wanted it, in 
order to carry out the principle of endow- 


conflicting opinions had since been given. | ing the dignitaries of the Church with the 
That the present Dean did not expect the largest posaible sums, that It was the duty 
larger salary was shown by the fact that of the Committee to see whether it was 
on three occasions he had written to re-| necessary to grant any funds from the 
quest that it might be made up to £1,000 | public treasury in aid of the operations of 
a year, The Deans of Wells and Salia- sucha body, While they were encouraged 
bury, however, in the month of February, | by the Government to revel in the funds 


1859, addressed a memorial to the Eecle- 
siastical Commissioners, in which they set 
forth reasons why their incomes should be 
increased, and it was remarkable that ap- 
plication was based, not on spiritual, but 
on purely secular grounds, They held it 


to be ‘* inexpedient that ecclesiastical dig- 
nities should be so slenderly endowed as to 


render them. tenable only by men of inde- 
pendent fortune ;”’ 


much below that of their predecessors.’’ 
Not a word was said about the duties 
which they had to perform. 


prayer *‘on public grounds, and as a mat- 
ter:of principle ;’’ but so little expectation 
had he of the increase being offered to him- 


self, that in October of last year he again | 
made application to the Commission, ask-_ 
ing that his salary might be made up to, 
The EHeclesiastical Commission- | 
ers, however, drew up a scheme with the: 
bat | 
the | 
left | 


£1,000. 


object of increasing those incomes, 
by a most extraordinary proceeding 
amounts were not filled in, but were 
inblank.. At a subsequent meeting of the 
Commission, when there was a much smalier 


attendance of members, the scheme of | 


£1,000 a year was approved ; but instead 
of acquiescing in that arrangement, the 
ecclesiastical dignitaries in the Commission 
met again in November, and insisted that 
the subject should be reconsidered. 
cordingly, they referred it to a Committee, 
whieh made a report; they next invoked 


and, secondly, they | 
complained that they were ‘‘ unable ade- 
quately to maintain their position, owing | 
to their income having been reduced so, 


The Dean of | 
York wrote at the foot of the memorial | 
appended his entire concurrence in its | 


Ac- i 


of the Church the Ilouse of Commons 
ought to endeavour to put some check 
upon their proceedings by refusing to vote 
money for the maintenance of their esta- 
blishment. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he was sur- 
prised that the Government should have 
proposed the present Vote. When the 
Vote for the rent of the offices occupied 
by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners was 
under discussion, the Home Seeretary dis- 
tinctly stated that no further sum would be 
required. Here, however, was a Vote of 
£3,750 to defray the expenses cast upon 
the Eeclesiastical Commissioners by the 
Chureh Building Aets. When the Charch 
Building Commissioners were in existence 
they had some duties to perform, but those 
duties had entirely ceased. He should 
‘take the sense of the Committee upon the 
Vote. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, that if 
this was intended as a vote of censure on 
the Ecclesiastical Commission for raising 
the stipend of the Dean of York it would 
have been better to have brought it for- 
ward as a specific Motion, beeause hon. 
Members could then give a distinet vote on 
the question, But. by raising it in this 
indireet way in Committee of Supply it was 
not brought distinctly before the House, 
and some would give their votes on one 
ground and others on a different ground. 
The question now before the Committee 
was whether the faith of Parliament was 
pledged, as he maintained it was, to the 
| payment of a certain sum of money. for 
| defraying the expenses of the Church Build- 
‘ing Acts. Those Acts were still in force, 
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there were substantial’duties to be perform- 
ed in connection with them, and there was 
also an Act which said that the expenses 
were to be defrayed out of money to be 
voted by Parliament. The Government 
were prepared not to propose any additional 
Vote for the expenses of the Ecclesiastical 
Commission, as far as the proper business 
of the Commission was concerned ; but it 
appeared on examination that there were 
duties cast upon them which necessitated 
s considerable addition to their establish- 
ment, and which were independent of the 
administration of their own funds, Un- 
der these circumstances the Government 
thought it their duty to propose this Vote, 
and he hoped the Committee would as- 
sent to it. The hon. Member for Ponte- 
fract said in the morning sitting that Go- 
vernment had promised that a Vote would 
not be proposed for the expenses of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissicn this Session, but 
on referring to the usual records of their 
proceedings, he found in the Report of 
the debates for July 24, that he distinctly 
stated this very Vote would be proposed 
later in the Session, and that it would be 
grounded on the expenses cast on the Ee- 
clesiastical Commission by the Church 
Building Acts. His hon, Friend, there- 
fore, must have made some mistake. 

Sir WILLIAM JOLLIFFE said, his 
vote would depend upon the truth of a re- 
port which had reached him that the sala- 
ries of the officers of the Commission had 
been considerably raised—from the highest 
to the lowest he understood that there had 
been an enormous increase of salary, and 
if so, he wished to know where that in- 
crease came from. Did Church property 
supply the advance in these salaries, or 
was it to come out of the Vote before the 
Committee ? If it were not supplied by that 
Vote it would seem as if those gentlemen 
paid themselves, If so, the funds which were 
intended to! increase the incomes of the 
working clergy had been diverted for en- 
larging the salaries of the officials and for 
increasing the income of deans. If there 
were extra duties to be performed that 
might be a reason for additional remuner- 
ation being granted, but the funds of the 
Chureh ought to be under better super- 
vision. 

Mr. EDWIN JAMES said, that the 
hon. Member for Pontefract (Mr. Monckton 
Milnes) who was unable to be in his place, 
had forwarded to him ‘a statement made 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the University of Cambridge (Mr. Wal- 


Sir George Lewis 
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pole) upon the Vote of £680, which’ Was 
quite distinct as®to the withdraw! ofthis 
Vote. The right hon. Gentleman was ro. 
ported in The Times of July 23 to ‘have 
said :— 

* About £3,600 was taken annually in Votesfor 
the Ecclesiastical Commission, but that sum was 
now removed from the Votes. Therefore, the 
£680 for rent was only providing so much of the 
guaranteed expense of carrying out the Charch 
Building Act as was necessary for defraying’ the 


rent of the Ilouse required for the purposes ¢f 
the Act.” 


It appeared that the Commissioners them- 
selves had had some doubt as to the pro. 
priety of asking for this Vote, because there 
was appended to it a note,— 


“ Doubts having arisen with regard to the pto- 
priety of again submitting to Parliament an esti. 
mate for the Ecclesiastical Commission, the follow. 
ing correspondence is appended in explanation of 
the proposed Vote.” 


If his hon, Friend the Member for Law- 
beth divided the Committee upon this Voto, 
he shou!d certainly go into the same lobby 
with him. 

Sim GEORGE LEWIS remarked that 
in the proceedings as reported of the pre- 
vious debate, it appeared to have been 
distinetly stated that the most convenient 
mode of discussing the question raised by 
his hon. Friend would be to wait till the 
Estimate for the Ecclesiastical Commission 
came under consideration. He could give 
no explanation of the raising of the sala- 
ries of the officers of the Commission, but 
he apprehended it was competent to the 
Commissioners to regulate the salaries of 
their own officers. The demand now made 
upon the Committee was to compensate 
the Commissioners for the duties they per- 
formed under the Chureh Building Act. 

Mr. MELLOR said, he should not give 
his vote on an understanding of what had 
taken place on a previous occasion, but he 
thought if ever they were justified in re- 
fusing a Vote they were justified in so doing 
on the present occasion by the conduct of 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. It would 
be monstrous if, under the circumstances, 
the House of Commons should agree to 
this Vote. 

Sim WILLIAM JOLLIFFE said, it 
was true that the Commissioners lad in- 
creased duties thrust upon them, but they 
had already remunerated the officers under 
them for those duties, and, besides that, 
they lad voted sums to persons who had 
not even asked for them, and did not watt 
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them, while they refused to do anything 
for necessitous clergymem 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, that if the 
Committee refused this £3,500, the ex- 
pense of carrying out the Church Building 
Act would have to be thrown on the com- 
mon fund of the Ecclesiastical Commission 
a’ fund already appropriated by law, 
which ought no more to be charged with 
this burden than the coal duties er any 
other fund; Even if the salaries of the 
secretaries and clerks had been unduly 
raised, the money did not come out of the 

ublie taxes, and it would not be just to 
disallow this Vote, Did hon, Gentlemen 
think it desirable to establish a separate 
Commission, and to take a separate Vote 
for the execution of the Church Building 
Acts? Some might suppose that the duties 
of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners were 
not rightly performed, but they were cer- 
tainly laborious, and those who did the 
work were surely entitled to their hire. 
The stipend of the Dean of York had been 
raised to an equality with that of the Dean 
of Canterbury, but it entailed no additional 
burden on the country, coming as it did out 
of the funds of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sion. The executive Government was not 
roperly responsible for that increase in the 
ean’s stipend; but as it required the con- 
firmation of an Order in Council, probably 
no further augmentation of it would take 
place, He hoped the Committee would not 
be induced to reject this Vote by the very 
persuasive eloquence of the hon. Member 
for Lambeth. 

Mr. HENLEY said, that if the Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners had done wrong in 
increasing the Dean of York’s stipend, in 
raising the salaries of their staff, or in the 
expenditure of the funds intrusted to them 
for other purposes, let them by all means 
be called over the coals for it, and eensured 
in a direct and straightforward manner. 
They would then know what they had to 
meet, and if they could not make out a 
good defence, let them bear the brunt of 
their misdeeds. He for one’ would never 
attempt to shield them. But the truth was 
all that had nothing whatever to do with 
this question. A distinet bargain had been 
made with the Ecclesiastical Commission- 
ers when they were to do the work of the 
Church Building Commissioners that Par- 
liament should pay them the requisite sum 
for doing it. On that ground he must 
support this Vote. 

Mr, FREELAND said, he was anxious 
to receive some explanation with respect 
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to a meeting of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners held in the month of June, 1859, 
upon the subject of a proposed increase in 
the stipends of the Deans of Salisbury, 
Wells, and York. It appeared that the 
meeting had been attended by the First 
Lord of the Treasury, the Secretary of 
State (it was not mentioned for which de- 
partment), the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Cambridge University, and his 
hon. Friend the Member for East Kent, 
It appeared, also, that after much dis- 
cussion a division took place. He wished 
to know whether it was a fact, that in 
the important division referred to, all the 
Bishops and Deans voted one way, and all 
the lay Commissioners another ? 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS, not having had 
notice of the question, could not undertake 
to say precisely what took place at a meet- 
ing held last year. He remembered that 
considerable discussion took place, aud 
that the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government, together with himself and 
some of his Colleagues, who were against 
increasing the income of the deans, were 
in @ minority. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he would refresh 
the memory of the right hon. Gentleman 
by reading the resolution of the meeting 
referred to, which was to the effect that a 
scheme should be prepared and submitted 
to the Queen in Council, for securing an- 
nual incomes of £1,500 to certains deans 
and blank sums to others. The Commis- 
sioners disposed of public funds apparently 
without responsibility ; and the Ministers 
of the day being out-voted in the Commis- 
sion could not control its expenditure. 
The Committee, by refusing to grant any 
money at all to such a body, would compel 
the Government to place its affairs on a 
better footing. It was rumoured that an- 
other department was about to be created, 
which, as it was not to be represented in 
that House, would be exempt from accoun- 
tability for its conduct. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, it 
seemed to him that hon, Gentlemen who 
opposed the Vote were confounding the 
duties and functions of the Commissioners, 
The Vote was for performing different 
duties arising out of Acts of Parliament 
and which were unconnected with the du- 
ties, the neglect of which the hon. Member 
who opposed it alleged as the reason for 
his opposition; and the Vote which was 
now proposed, if negatived, would have 
no influence whatever upon the course 
which the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
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would: pursas with regard to those mat- 
ters. 

Mz. HADFIELD reminded the Com- 
mittee that the Chureh Building Commis- 
sion had been abolished simply because it 
had nothing on earth to do. He contend- 
ed they should ‘have had a statement of 
how much of the-expenses of the Eecle- 
siastical Commission had been’ oecasioned 
by the Church Building Acts. If they 
had made work for themselves, it had been 
for no ‘useful purpose whatever. 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS stated that the 
opinion of ‘the Treasury was that the Vote 
should be discontinued, and a communiea- 
tion had been made to that effect to the 
Home Office. He had inquired exactly as 
to the nature of the duties performed by 
the Ecclesiastical Commission, and the in- 
formation given in detail was that one- 
fourth of the duties actually discharged in 
the office of the Ecclesiastical Commission 
was caused by the Church Building Acts. 
If any hon. Gentleman moved for a detail- 
ed statement, he would receive it. 

Mr. BASS said, he thought as the 
Commissioners had a superfluity of funds 
in their hands, their officials should be paid 
out of them. 

Mr. P. W. MARTIN said, he hoped the 
Government would withdraw the Vote. It 
was quite clear the right hon. Gentleman 
had nothing to say in favour of the Com- 
mission, although he stood up for them 
from a sense of chivalry, There appeared 
to be no necessity for granting this money; 
and if Government did not withdraw it, 
the result of the division would by nine 
out of ten be connected with the conduct 
of the Commission im augmenting the 
salary of the Dean of York. 

Mi. HANKEY said, he thought it 
searcely respectful to: the Committee that 
no one representing the Teelesiastical 
Commission was present to state what 
were the duties they performed in connec- 
tion with the Church Building Acts. They 
had not heard whether those Acts were 
still in force or what was doing and at 
what expense. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS eaid, it was im- 
possible to give a detailed account of all 
the subordinate offices under the Govern- 
ment. They were extremely numerous, 


and unless he had notice that he should be | 
| same head. It appeared that all that enor 


called upon to give a detailed explanation 


of what duties ‘the Ecclesiastical Commis- | 


sion had to perform in connection with the 
Charch Building Acts it would be impos- 
sible to éxtempotize sacl information. He 


Viscount Palmerston 
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could only say he did inquire ag to thie Tage 
at ‘the proper soureée, and he received ‘in. 
formation from a credible authority tothe 
effect he had stated. If the Committee! 


however, would agree to the Vote, he woul 
undertake, when the Report was’ broiight 
up, to state in sufficient detail wliat were 
the ‘precise duties of ‘the piste ore 

relation. to the Chilirel 


Commiission’ in 
Building Acts. 

Mk. LYGON said, that though, uncon: 
nected with the Ecclesiastical Conimission, 
he wag enabled to state’ the’ duties de: 
volving upon them in connection with thé 
Church Building ‘Acts. | No chiureb could 
be built without a conveyance of thie site 
being made to the Comniission, who satis. 
fied themselves as to all details and ae, 
cepted the conveyance, Considering that 
the number of churches: built, was very 
great, and that considerable expense had 
to be incurred in the investigation of titles; 
&e., it would be but fair to remunerate the 
Commissioners accordingly. » 

Mr. EDWIN JAMES called attention 
to the fact that there was a charge of 
£150 per annum for the expenses of soliéi- 
tors and architects contained in the Esti: 
mates, The right hon. Member for Ox 
fordshire in his usual simple but forcible 
style spoke of calling the Conimissioners 
“over the coals.” They might call spirits 
from the vasty deep, but would they come? 
They had been calling the Commissionets 
over the coals, but no one was present to 
answer for them. He thonght the Vote 
should be indignantly rejected by the Com: 
mittee.” 

Question put, 


The Committee divided; — Ayes 43, 
Noes 44; Majority 1. 

Vote agreed to; as was also q 

(32.): £17,070, Charity Commission, ) 

(33.) Motion made, and; Question pro- 
posed, to 19 o1g 

“That a sum, not exceeding £25,480, be grant 
ed to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessaty 
to pay the Salaries and Expenses of sundry tem 


porary. Commissions,.to the 3ist day of Mareliy 
1861.” 


Mr. EDWIN JAMES said, that Par- 
liament was this year called on to Vote 
£777 for statate law eonsolidation, and 
last year £2,361 were voted under’ the 


mous payment had’ taken’ place’ without 
any result; and altogether the country had 
spent £30,000 for the purpose: 6f eortséli# 
dating the statate’ laws: | 'PHe ‘matter hag 
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alluded, to, in, the Speech from the 

rene, and the House, was promised a 
consolidation, of the criminal Jaw. One 
night his hon. and learned Friend the At- 
forney General stated that the Bills should 
be proceeded with, and on the following 
night his, hon. and learned colleague the 
Solicitor General said the Bills were not to 
be proceeded with this Session. He ven- 
tured to say that four able criminal lawyers 
connected with Westminster Hall would 
have efficiently performed the work for one- 
tenth part of this enormous expenditure ; 
and he should therefore Move that the item 
of £777 for statute law consolidation be 
omitted from the Vote. 

Motion.made, and Question proposed, 

“That the item of £777, for the Statute Law 
Consolidation Commission, be omitted from the 
proposed Vote,” 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ob- 
served, that the hon, and learned Member 
had mixed up together several different 
subjects, and did not seem to understand 
the matter, The item in the Vote was for 
work done by the Statute Law Consolida- 
tion Commission, which had expired and 
was no more ; whereas the Criminal Law 
Consolidation Bills, which had been before 
the House, were the result of the labour 
of no Commission whatever, but of persons 
employed under the direction of the Lord 
Chancellor and the law officers. With re- 
spect to the profit resulting from the Sta- 
tute Law Commission, he was not disposed 
to refuse concurrence with the hon, and 
learned Gentleman, and it was a good deal 
from his own advice that the Commission 
had been put an end to. However, the 
duty performed by that Commission had 
been done on the faith of an engagement, 
and it was impossible now to refuse the 
payment of the sum which was due. That 
Commission did not fulfil all that might 
have been expected from it, but still a 
great number of things had been done, and 
materials had been collected from which he 
trusted a good deal of profit might be de- 
rived. On the expiration of that Commis- 
sion’ the Lord Chancellor and the law offi- 
cers proceeded, with the aid of the Trea- 
sury, to spend a very modest sum of money 
in consolidating the statute law, and if it 
had been auything but a mere mockery, 
considering the cireumstanees of the Ses- 
sion, to bring the matter before the House, 
he should have. laid, on the table, in addi- 
tion to the Bills for Consolidating the Cri- 
minal Law, a Bill, for the purpose of re- 
moving from the statute-book a vast num- 
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ber of obsolete, repealed, and expired Acts. 
It was undoubtedly true that he had stated 
that the criminal Bills should be proceeded 
with ; nevertheless, those Bills, like many 
others, had. been sacrificed to the extra- 
ordinary events of a most singular Session, 
but he hoped that when they were re- 
introduced on a future occasion they would 
meet with a better fate, 

Mr. MELLOR said, he hoped that after 
the explanation given by the Attorney 
General, his hon, and learned Friend the 
Member for Marylebone would not press 
his Motion, Of the responsibility of having 
urged upon the Government the withdrawal 
of the Bills in question he himself was pre- 
pared to take his share. 

Mr. EDWIN JAMES said, the hon, 
and learned Attorney General was in the 
habit of imputing ignorance to everybody 
who differed from him in opinion, and he 
could assure the hon, and learned Gentle- 
man he felt it to be a compliment, rather 
than the contrary, to be included by him 
in the list of those against whom he in- 
dulged in making such imputations. There 
was, however, one point on which he was 
not ignorant, and that was, that out of 
the vast amount of legal reform which 
had been promised by the Government in 
the present Session, not a single important 
measure had been passed into alaw. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman had observed 
that this was a singular Session, and in 
that opinion he concurred, deeming it to 
be not the less singular because of the 
course which the Government had taken 
with respect to that great measure of re- 
form in bankruptey, which the hon, and 
learned Gentleman had introduced, in pass- 
ing which he might have calculated on 
receiving the assistance of almost every 
lawyer in the House, but which neverthe- 
less he had withdrawn—he would not say 
in a fit of ill-temper, but at all events with 
a degree of suddenness which afforded some 
ground for surprise. In conelusion he had 
simply to say, while expressing his regret 
that he should lie under the imputation of 
ignorance, that he believed he understood 
the question on which he had just spoken 
quite as well as the hon, and learned At- 
torney General himself, It was not his 
intention, he might add, to press his Mo- 
tion. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

CotoxeL DICKSON then drew attention 
to the item of £6,000 to discharge the 
claim of Messrs. Quilter, Ball, and Jay, in 
connection with the Weedon inquiry, which 
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he characterized as a monstrous charge. | bring out an explanation of them whi 
In mentioning the inquiry itself, he wished | woald''be ‘satisfactory tothe publie/’* Hg" 
to Rpeak° Uf the’ officers who took part init | was suré that ‘in’appdinting Mr. Fay dha 
with all possible respect, but ‘he must bel hott! Geritlénian had only been ‘actuated by! 
permitted to observe that lié could not ‘un- | the desite’ of securing the ‘best ‘mati he" 
derstiiid’ How Chptain Gordon'’and’ Mr. | could for the purposé. °° nor OH 
Commissary Adams should Have’ coite to! Mr, W, WILLIAMS said, he | wished” 
the conclusion that nothing could be made for some éxplanatign with regard to an ie” 
of the accounts kept at Weedon, when of £2,000 for a Commission to inquire into” 
it appeared that Mr, Moore, who was at the’ Scottish Universities. What were the” 
the time employed there, gave it as his | duties of that Commission ? ° ee 
opinion that ample data for rendering them | ‘Mr. LAING said, the’ object of the'tp. 
clear existed, an ‘opinion in which Mr. Jay, | quiry was to improve the means of educi-’’ 
when éalled ‘on, expressed his’ concurrence, | tion in’ these Universities. pee: 
Mri! Jay was’ ‘appoitted ‘solely on Mr. | “Original Question’ put, and agreed to,” 
Torrier’s résporsibility, ‘aid! shortly ‘after! (34°) £28,229, Patent Law Amendment’ 
his ‘appointment he becatie ‘partner’ in the’ Aet. MONEE OO? Ce 
hotist of Messrs, Quilter and Ball, who, 'no'|' Mr. W. WILLIAMS complniied ‘of tig” 
dowtbt, ‘were very glad to peta purtner'who} endrmous amount in fees paid to the Soli-’ 
had ‘such ‘a’ g6od “piece” of busiviess' on his | citor General. ee 
hawds.’ But after all this cost, Mr. Ar-| “Vote agreed to, as were'also 
buthnot had “reported thatthe report''of} (35.)£12,998, Board of Fisheries (Seat ’ 
Messrs. Quilter and Ball did’ not present | land). 
suéh acciirate ‘results as miglit have been} (36:) £2,000, Board’ of Manufactures” 
expected” from ‘professional accountants, | (Scotland). 3 
after the expenditure of so much time and} (37.) £5,000, Highland Roads and 
labour. If he received any support, he | Bridges. ; 
should certainly move the omission of the) Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, it was quite 
item. time that this charge should cease. He 
Lord CLAUD HAMILTON said, he} did not know why the people of England’ 
thought his hon. and gallant Friend could | should be taxed for the support of bridges 
not’ be ‘aware that this inquiry was not} and roads in Scotland. , 
gratuitously undertaken by the Govern-}' Lorn CLAUD HAMILTON remarked 
ment, but was the result of a Committée | that it was too bad that, while there wete 
of that House, which sat on the subject.| tracts of heather on which, for twenty 
All the statements made by the officials ' miles round, no tourist or sketcher was al- 
from Weedon were to the effect that, though | lowed to set foot, the public should. he ob- 
the system there was an ¢xcéllent one ori-|liged to pay for a macadamized road right 
ginally, ‘such an‘ accuntulation of stores had | through them. ge 
been poured into’ the’ ‘establishment that|: Mr. LAING said, that the Vote used’ 
thé ‘staff was overburdened’; and, though {to “be paid’ out! of’ the’ Seoteh revéente, 
thé aécotnts, owing to that ‘press of busi- | and did not appear in the Estimates. | Tt. 
ness; were in’ a ‘state ‘of 'cotifusion, yet, | dated from ‘the time when military roads 
with ‘time and ‘extra hands, they could be|'were tequited in the Highlands 6n'a Beale 
brought’ into ‘perfett order. ‘The subse:| which were not necessary for ‘the convell- 
quent ‘imguit'y showéd'that this was’ sub-| ence of the districts, and which they could 
stantially the case, and that though there} not be expected to maintain. He thonglit® 
was great ‘confusion, there had tieither been | it was at present ihexpedient to disturb an” 
pecilation ‘nor ‘positive Téss. As to the} arrangement which had existed for so many , 
hon. Member for Manchester (Mr. Turner)| years. A considerable portiow df thie Vote’: 
he°deservéd tle’ greatest: credit for the| would go to defray the expenses of te 
manner ‘in whieh hé had discharged an/| constructing a bridge at Inverness, whith 
onerous and odious task.” “He Knew How | had‘been swept away by a flood |. 
deeply the hon. Gentlenran felt ‘fhe resjon-| Vote agreed to. yh oe 
sibility of it’ at the time, and he was ina| (38,)° £900, Ancient Laws and, Tnstt 
manner ‘coerced ‘itito undertaking it ‘by a tutes of Ireland. Core 


| 


sensé' Of public duty.” Before commencitg} Mr, EDWIN JAMES’ said, it appeared, 
the" ingitfiry, ‘he ‘had’ nventiotied to hini his |'that ‘the Bréliéns “Were the ancient Jul ges 
beliéf ‘that nothing but’ submitting’ the ae-| of Frelan,’and that they Taid down ex bra 
counts to's praction! éoninjercial man‘ would | orditiary’ laws. “There “Wad one of "th om... 
Colonel Dickson ° — ee | ’ 
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dgulw is UE dawtopnble, wetuec a Histon Vote, a aus me & en boxistontedo 2 
with an wopronoun¢ bts wit Sey bse 4 59? erignni ait ooigotygsny u 
en of Ulster, ant rita 4 a great) ,Mr. PRACOCKE moved that thes alr, 
portion of the Jaw, as laid, down, by, him, |;hman report Progress...) {i 2- Biv 
was anything but, fiyourable to morality,|, House neswmed; |, |; edo od bettimiaq 
fe found that the republication; of those |, Resolutions to,be reported Zo-morrow,....: 
laws, had already. cost, £3,900, and he| Committee, to sit again, To-morrow... ....") 
should like, before agreeing to the Vote, bh oi... 31 ra eeieiienie iad 
to bear, from soine Irish Member what be-},  paRay EMBLEMS (IRELAND) BILL, '° 
nefits had, been derived from. the perusal of |, : CoM ind} bowseaqqa 9 
the Brehon Laws, __ rn a - COMMITTEE. 7015 @nnit 
Mr, CARDWELL, said, that seventy! Order for, Committee read... jaf) voinig 
years. age the uation determined to devote|, Mn. HENNESSY said, he rose to,moye 
asmall sum for the purpose, of collecting that, the House go. into Committee on the., 
and compiling and transcribing the anti-| Bill, on. that day three,months., He in}, 
quities 0 Trelaud.; A Commission existed, | sisted, that the present Jaw was quite sufi, | 
an honorary commission of learned men, | cient to put.down any,of the, objectionable; ; 
who were engaged upon this interesting | proceedings, against, which the , Bill, was, ; 
hi avd thé results of this labour were | directed, and that. the legal adviser, of the,; 
looked forward to with interest, not, -only,| Crown in Ireland: had, acknowledged that, 
in Ireland, but by, learned bedies on the | such was the. case, ;, The right hon. Chief, 
Continent. 14. ‘i Secretary proposed the; insertion of a clause, ; 
Mr. HENNESSY said, he should Wr | to, provide, that; any “person, who) shauld:, 
port the Vote,, which had been originally | commit certain. acts. which were, recited in,;. 
granted by the right hon. Member. for.| such a manner as to provoke animosity. ber, , 
Buckinghamshire (Mr. Disraeli).-- tween different, classes.of.the: people should) , 
Mr. EDWIN JAMES asked if any one |;be guilty of.a misdemeanour, Among those! 
had read the translations, yyy |g | sets: were included the. exhibition,of, fags,(. 
Mr’ HENNESSY replied that they were | or any party symbols and the playing of,;; 
not yet published. ogy saetet music. He,predicted that, whether the 
Vote agreed to, a8 were also | Bill passed or not, St,.Patrick’s Day would ., 
(39.) £58,700, Pensions, &e. (Merchant | still be. celebrated in ‘Ireland .by the .dis,,, 
Serviee), Ws LQ god | Play, of the shamrock, and. the playing, of. 
(40,) £20,000, Distressed British, Sea- | national, tunes. ~The, symbols of, the Car, 
men Abroad, _,tholic ¢hurehes would fall: within the scope 3, 
(41.) £4,000, Quarantine, Arrange-| of the-Bill, and it; would .he,..within, the» 
ments. , power of any magistrate, wha, beliened they, .; 
Sr JERVOISE JERVOISE said, al- | caused ill-feeling among the.pegple,te.pull ., 
though this was a small sum, yet he should] them down. The. Bill, was, not at, all, ren; 
like to. know by hat Board the fund Was | quired, and, would. produce. ingaleulable .. : 
expended, The subject of quarantine was | mischief in; Ireland, It would deepen, and |; 
an important one, and required considera- | perpetuate the, divisions between, the, two; 
wom, for not Jong ago, in consequence of a| great parties,in, Ireland, As Mr,,0'Connell.,.. 
vient disorder having appeared among | had told the Government, .in, that, very. 
cattle in the countries bordering on the| JHonse, the spirit of, a great portion of \the.. ; 
Baltic, an order was, issued to prohibit the | community could not be pyt down; by, legis-, 
mgcatine not only of cattle, but.also of | lation 5. it pig he managed, but, could 
hides, horns, hoofs, and bones, not be curbed. He then, moved. thatthe, , 
Mz, LAING, said, the Vote did not ap-| House go into Committee on the Bill. on, .., 
Ply to the subject referred to by the hon. | that day three months... 1; .. 4 . Mao 
Baronet, te ic Seta ,., Sm EDWARD. GROGAN said, . he. ,; 
Vote agreed to, eee | deeply; regretted that auch;a Bill, should. .,, 
_ (42°) £50,000, Payments under Trea;| have been, introduced, because, he, believed... 
ties of Reciprocity. . that no. measure jhad ever, been, propoged.,., 
Mz. AYRTON said, he was glad to find) since he had been, a Member of that House, \. 
that the Vote had been reduced from: last which was 80, well calculated | to,.revive,all,.,; 
year, .A Report. had just, been issued by | the, animosity.and yrancour, of party spizit,.. 
® Committee of th ; thon, aaniine in Trelond. ..1¢, had beens the eustoms for: 


ty 


iss rat ait a ene ta 
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this Bill wete! passed cit would! be iin! sthe 
power df ‘any ‘thagistrate;»if> helothought | 
ithey wore  partyntuyies, ta! putp the: Jaiv in 
force against’ the innocent dmusements yof 
the people. ' He would second the Amend- 
‘menti i { d 
'>'MrO’BRIEN ‘said, | the: question | for 
their ‘consideration was; whether: the; Bill 
‘was ‘not: intended to» prevent the: display of 
‘political emblems which were calculated to 
-five offence to a particular party, and to en- 
@ourage sectarian ateife: He-believed that 
‘the! measure would have that effect, and he 
would therefore support it. og 
oS GEORGE BOW YER ‘said, he! had 
‘opposed tlie Peace Preservation Bill on the 
(ground that the! common:law of the Jand 
(was sufficient: to' preserve ‘the peaee; and 
‘that exceptional legislation, being unneees- 
lgary,'' wals| andesirable.!' The, Bill : before 
‘the House was founded’ on the same: prin- 
ciple, and open to the:same-objcotidn,| He 
Wwhought it likely ‘to produce ill-feeling 
‘dmong the people,'and he'therefore opposed 
4t.' Phe Bill:would authorize: the! taking 
down of) cross from, ontsidé) a ‘chapel ; 


Yin’ fact, “it appedred. to encourage the: no- | 


“tion thatovanything’ which any ‘person 
imight’-be offended at could: be, removed 
“by the machinery of the law::: All excep- 
‘tional’ laws: tike> the ‘present were , devia- 
tioiis froni the! Constitution, ‘and only tend- 
ed’to increase the evil at which they were 
‘Jevelted. : unit 
‘Mr. DEASY* said, nothing could be far- 
thor’ from the wish of the Government than 
“te treneh'on the'rights pr liberties: of Pro- 
-héstantes Phere were few Irish «Mombers 
‘who represented / more, Protestants than 
‘Nhimeelf, or were inore indebted: to them for 
“kitdwess ‘anid ‘support; | Bat, im supporting 
‘this Bil, he felt that he'was:carrying ‘out, 
‘Gnd not acting in violation of, theitowishes. 
“ Nothitig ‘could be ‘nore streriuqus: than the 
“representations which the Govermmentshad 
peedived from nunibers of ‘influential Pro- 
‘téstunts'in the north of -[relandy showing 
the’ necessity for’ passing ‘an Act ‘to pro- 
hibit displays tending’ to disastrous’ conse- 
“queénees, which the daw was powerless to 
prevent. Unfortunately these displays had 
that year been nore numerous than for a 
long time ‘previously. He liad received 
‘from “the ‘Crown ‘Solicitor, ‘Mr. Maxwell 
‘Hamilton, himself 'a’ Protestant and Con- 
‘servative, a report stating that from the 
“Ist to the 12th of July Orange flags had 
“been kept flying from the” different church 


‘stéeples:; ‘and’! Mr. Hamilton’ urged ‘that to’ 


prevent the ‘serious ‘conséquences: which 
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must ensue fron. the eontimance of such» 
state of things) the, Legislature; sl dat 
ange pass (a, Bilk such jas. heyhad repgom. 
mended jin 1837, when/examined, before a 
Committee of the House, of,Lords, , In 
Derry,an orange or.crimson flag: had been 
hoisted. on the ; Cathedral; and though, the 
Bishop tried, to, prevent it, he failed to, do 
so. At another time when, Hor) Majesty's 
Judges entered an, ,assize, town,:p similar 
flag was, hoisted for..a similar, purpose, af 
insult, ., Could, such {proceedings be, toler- 
ated, by the House, of Commons? In Eng. 
land, it was rot customary to,celebrate the 
battles of. the | Revolution, [Mz, Burn; 
Guy Fawkes.) , In his view, the, memory of 
Guy Fawkes was objectionally perpetuated; 
-but  yet.the celebration was , ted. jn 
an orderly! - manner and, subject to (police 
jurisdietion,... The, hon, Men:ber for, King’s 
Gounty was, he, thought, ,mistaken .in 
saying thatthe existing’ law: swas, sufi. 
‘cient to prevent the displays. complained 
of in Ireland ;, but, if the learned Judge 
had given, any such opinion he, differed 
from. him,, y wot ao vido asks 
Mr. HENNESSY, said, ke had, \based 
his, letter on,.a statewent,,ia the Goyem- 
‘ment paper—the Dublin, Evening, Post..; 
Mr, DEASY emphatically denied, that 
there was; any ,Government, paper, He 
hoped the House would, not... refuge,,to 
strengthen) the bands) of : the; respecable 
inhabitants of Ireland, Protestants and,(a- 
‘tholie, but. would . pags the, measure, Jn 
Armagh, the Protestants had. gone) to.the 
Catholic quarter, drumming and.fifing, and 
the, Catholics | retalisted,.in),like manner; 
confii¢ts ensued, and houses wene wrecked. 
The Government, wanted, to, ebtain , power 
tov/pnevent, the requrrénce. of sugh, gauge, 
flags had been, displayed. on churchesand 
were keptiflying|in opposition to, thewishes 
of the Roman Catholic clergy—they, wished 
to! give ithese! gentlemen power to prevent 
the: irritating. displays, ;.1+ was the, (boast 
of ‘the Orangemen ;that., they. obeyerl, the 
law, ard therefore, with the passing ofthis 
Act the provocations to,outnage would, ter- 
minate. 1olt lo enw ai doidw 
Mr. BUTT said, he, had, been exceed- 
ingly: surprised: to. hear it) stated _ by, the 
right hon. and learned Gentlemen,that the 
existing law was inadequate. .Did-he mean 
to say that cithar, at common jor statute law 
it,wasi permissible for large bodies to parade 
in, party processions drumming. and sfifing, 
and_in-a\manner calculated ; to, disturb,the 
public: peace? ei) south old doo) 
oj Me. DEAS Y said, the! existing lawoms 
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edliipeten? to ileal with! party! processions, | 
‘but not with drummihg’and-fifing, to oe 
MR, BUTT said, ‘the Party Processions 
Met’ expressly declared’ that parties were 
hot to proceed iftarray with ‘musie) 
oMRED EASY replied) that-it had: beeh 
itipossible' to fidiet the parties’ in Armagh 
under the’ Party’ Procéssipue’ Act; but they 
were tried for a'piot, 911 sorlious 1 oe 
6 Me. BUTT unbesitatingly asserted: that 
‘every procession assembling: in! & cianner 
fexsonably: calealated t6/ proveké a breach 
‘ofthe! peace; ‘constituted in itself an illegal 
assertbty; land whether owith cor without 
gs, they: were’ rarity of oniisdemeatour. 
ne ane hee by rah bublinspector that 
révidorialile apprehensions of a distarbonce 
‘were’ ‘entertamed,' the local © niagistrates 
‘would be bound to prevent such an assem- 
‘bly, and’ if they did not? do so, they ‘would 
Ke ‘awenable to“ 'the’ jarisdiction ‘of the 
Court of Queen’s Bench. “The Government 
should bear in mind that’ the operation of 
‘this ‘Bil was not eonfined exclusively ‘to 
‘Protestants. ‘If the present Bill-had been 
in force only a few years ago every person 
‘weating ‘a Repeal button could. ‘have ‘been 
“‘ditgved by a ‘constable to gaol. ‘He’ con- 
tented that the common Jaw was snffivient 
'to-presetve the peace in Iteldnd; ‘and that 
‘the powers now sought’ were: unnecessary 
foray useftil purpose.oeeo!! seh hogou 
Mn: LEPROY denied that the Protest- 
ants of thé North of Ireland were in favour 
of the’ Bill; and said that though le.was at 
fitst disposed’ to give the Bill His:‘support, 
‘apow ‘tire ‘matere consideration he found 
‘he'eould not do so.’ He had no wish to en- 
‘courage sueli seeties as'those which’ had re- 
‘eéntly occurred at‘Armiagh, but! the powers 
‘trendy possessed ‘by the‘ Government: were 
‘stfficient for the preservation of the peade. 
‘He tecommended thatthe: Bill’ should be 
bwlthdrewi.—Y2tolo vilordse 0 swauiodl oily to 
‘Pug SOLICITOR GENERAL said, ‘it 
‘might be true that the offence against! whieh: 
‘the Bill was‘directed was already aw offenee 
‘against the common ‘law; but the Bill. gave 
“new and ‘sominary’ powers: of tepressién, 
Which it was of the utmost importance the 
‘Exeeutive'shduld possess. 1d ail 
| Mr. BLAKE 1) ¥ regret being obliged 
't6 ‘take a different course’ from: my ‘hon, 
‘Friends) the Members for: King’s: County, 
Tipperary Dundalix; ‘and others, :with ate- 
‘gard to this: Billy! logive them -fylt credit - 
FoF Vaéting: po 60 'theiro eonscien tious; con- 
*Widlione iwi the shatter jobut cation ging 
the subject the fullest consideration, I feel 
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in'theireffortote pads the Bith,, liitielierve 
the Chief Secretary and Attomey! General, 
in ‘bringing: it forward, have been setuated 
iby an honestdesire to prevént) a recurrence 
of those Orange outrages which! have. dl- 
ways been productive of evil consequences 
in Ireland, and whieh were ldtely attended 
‘by! the: snctifide of human) difd.'- 1 regatd 
‘the question ‘from an entibely Irish point of 
idwj‘byowhiehs T meaw that! the duly: don- 
siderations’ which: will influence mein .,vot- 
‘ing willbe what is'imost dikely. to, lead to 
the cessation of! practices: certain to keep 
up ill feeling between) a portion: of inby,,Ca- 
ithélie! and: Protestant | féllow-countrymen. 
The Oraigemen of the North deeerve the 
‘severest punisliment for-the acrimony, whieh 
‘their periodic insulting displays are sure to 
engender between thiose who ought, to: live 
im ‘harmon yotogether. :\Lbb..celebration of 
anniversaries''of battles gained -over the 
Catholics, the wearing of party, symbols, 
offensive shouts,; and » playing imsulting 
tunes, all) contribute::to bring | back. to 
‘Oatholies' sad, bitter hiemoriés, remindivg 
painfully: of long, years of: conquest, hunti- 
liation, ‘and :suffering.|; Now, this state of 
things should! not; be pérmitted:.or berne 
‘withiany longer.» It catised:a distraction 
inthe |country, to! rémedy whieh; and .in- 
sure quietude oneiof three nemedies| would 
reqairé td be adopted —— that; the, :Cathe- 
lies should: rise: up and jdvive,the offend- 
ing Orangemen into the sea, or that, the 
Orangemen devise some tieans |to annihi- 
late the Catholics, or else pass astringent 
law forthe ‘suppression. of Orange. dis- 
plays, lind enforce it.with a vigorous, hend. 
L should: be. very sorry | to, see, either: of 
the:two first expedionts tried; and besides, 
neither, party might;-find, it| very. easy: to 
get rid of the,othet ; therefore; I give;my 
support to: the only'remedy that remains, 
the total putting down of demonstrations 
that, Jead:.,to; collisions! .between,,t! 9, .two 
parties, J !\am) surprised to, find, Vathelic 
Gentlemen, objecting: to this Bill, on the 
ground ) that, it .would, be likely. to, inter- 
fere, unpleasantly with: the proceedings of 
Catholies.;, but, I-,would beg of them, to 
remember! that! the Jrish Catholies , have 
no \party processions, war-eries, emblems, 
or tunes; they never do anything: in, that 
way ¢ealculated to offend Protestants in the 
slightest degree. .“{*t.Ob, oh }’’},., J repeat 
it, and challenge any Member, to, name.an 
pemnblem worn,er thnie played) by; Cathglics 
that Protestants do, mot elgo'iadopt. The 
shainrbeks Lomax beppy/tocaay,: 8) worn 
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MA @arvyowen!” land {iStisPafrick’s'Day,)”’ 
oboth oderivé: equal: delight ++ind ced 1 Piro- 
otdstants:clainy thezlatterds an: apostle of 
their: own, >; Dherefore;-as Catholics: never 
sieiaighs in. démonstvations: insulting to:aity 

party cor religion, )they., have ‘nothing to 
opprebiead from ,a) Bill intended ‘ite potiia 
stop'to such improprieties, and will not be 
ceompelled to resign: anything > and even if 
othe provisions of| the. Bill admitted of their 
being interfered with in instances that 
might be uncalled-for,: I. believe: I | am 
justified in stating, onthe part of! my 
eo-religionists,| that) so’ anxious are’ they 
to: live “in peaee: and: friendship with every 
one, that they would even submit cheer- 
fully ito. some’ unjust: restriction’ if they 
thought: their doing sé would contribute 
#0 putting an end +0’ those dreadful seenes 
‘in ‘the North, which have been productive 
of such dreadful, results there, as well ‘as 


idisturbing, the: harmony which it is most 


desirable, on every account, should ‘exist 
‘between! Catholics aud: Protestants .in/Ire- 
land: » 


iwhaticreed he might belong to. ‘Nodoubt 
some Of: the powers :souglit for by this Bill 
‘are very stringent ;. and Gentlemen at this 
side:of the House say that existing statutes 
‘axe all-suffieient to prevent a recurrence: of 
athe distutbances complained of. 
Government tell us that they have not suf- 
ficient potver for the purpose. Consider- 


ling the great object aimed at, and that we |: 


hold the Administration responsible for the 
tprévention \of sdutrages; which /have' been 
‘énduzed: téo: long, 1 think. we-shoald not 
scrutinize the measure too ‘closely, but 
‘atfeteli! a point tearm ‘the’ Ministry with 
& power which theyrassure-us Will be. used 
for ‘am object ‘that every Irishman ‘ough t to 
rejoice 'to aid. I therefore feel great iplea- 
sure in giving Government my hearty-sup- 
on this: dccasion, in the earnest hope 
that by: the judicious, bat firm, enforce- 
ment) ofthe law we are about ‘to’ pass, 
there will be an end ‘put to those disgrace- 
fal :praetices which keep alive animosities 
between Irishmen: of different denomina- 
tions, and distract and interfere with the 
progress .of the country, 
» horp: CLAUD HAMILTON said, ‘he, 
too, gave credit to the Government. for 
good intentions in endeavouring to legis- 
Jate upon. this subject, but he was afraid 
that mischief might result from the provi- 
sions of this: measure, ‘He believed ' that, 
if'there.was.a general expression of opinion 
on the: partvef the House that these dis- 


Mr. Blake 
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I would show’ no mercy to the man |-) 
whd' raises sectarian discord, /no' matter | |) 


‘However, |: 10 
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playershould:be put down) thd Clnjcebdnighs 
vbe effected withont legislation. yd) hotrin, 
vit Mr. ‘OARD WELL, suid; that ithis' Bill 
had been iutredueed im consequence bf) dn 
appeal from allhsides of thattouse:te the 
Government ite take /measares itd prevent 
the lreeurrence of disturbaneess and hesdid 
not) think that the rejection ‘orswithdvawal 
of: the Bill; after) it) had: passed sits:sdednd 
reading, would tend to UE a pone er 
order in: Irelands uo bavat 

Motion made, and Question pat, +# That 
Mr. Speaker do; now Jeave the Ohair,’} ow 

Plie- House divided: Ayes 58 sain 
22: Majority 31. vt 

Bill considered in: Committes.. 

House -resumed,:\:\ |) y; 

‘Committee report Pro ressy to sit 
on Monday next. - = 


‘House adjourned oF oi 
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SUPPLY.-CLVIL. SERVICE, ESTIMATES, 
- Order for Committee reads '')))e0 ue bus 
Msi DARBY GRIFFITH said, that he 

wished to eall the attention’ of the House 
to the Return just ‘made: by the Heclesias- 
tical Commissioners, *as to the attenddaces 
at, the! meetings -of the Board at-whieh'it 
was decided toxaugment the salary of'the 
Deancof: York, and couiplained of the pau- 
city of information which it containeds:'T 
Returns showed: that at: one. meeting of the 
Commissioners there were 13 clergymen to 
4 laymen, and at:anotlier there wete 17 
to'4. The inference: from this was, that 
the increase in the Dean of York’s stipend 
had been entirely influenced by’ the clerical 
members. The Return did not show whe: 
ther or not there had been a division on 
the question. 

Sim HENRY WILLOUGHBY obabed. 
ed, that there was a considerable increase 
in the establishment of ‘the Commission, 
and desired to know whether the Commis- 
sioners eould increase their own’ establish- 
ment as they pleased, or whether apy con 
trol was exercised in the matter by the 
Home Office or! Treasurys) 91!) 9 of 
Sm GEORGE: LE WAS) said; that to 
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the:best of his belief a Committee was:ap- 
pointed by tho’ Treasury a: short time ago 
10 inquire: into the’ establishment .of the 
cEcelesiastical :: Comniissioners;' .and ‘that 
Committee 'made a Report; but: he could 
inot undertake at the. present. moment ‘to 
istate precisely what. authority the Trea- 
isury'or'the: Home Office had over the esta- 
iblishment of tke Kcelesiasticul’ Commis- 
sion. The expense. was principally :de- 
frayed out of the Commom Fund; but,) if 
ithe question were repeated on Monday, he 
would answer it: more: positively,~ The 
other, evening a question was raised as to 
the duties of the Ecclesiastical Conimission 
in connection .with )the\ Gharch Building 
Act. He had had an. interview swith! the 
Seeretary’ of the. Commission) ‘that: morn- 
ing, and was informed .that those. duties 
were very considerable, constituting a 
fourth part of their business, and were 
increasing instead of diminishing of late 
years. This estimate was very carefully 
made on an examination of the correspond- 
ence in the office. Their duties in that re- 
spect consisted, inter alia, in superintend- 
ing the uvign; of benefices ; ;the formation 
of ecclesiastical districts ; the conveyance 
of sites for parsonage-houses, churches, 
and burial-grounds ; in ascertaining the 
cost of new churches and their materials, 
in order to obtain the drawback on timber; 
and arranging pew-rents and endowments, 
and substitute new churches for old ones. 
iMr; W. WLLLIAMS remarked, ‘that 
not any. one of those duties had anything 
todo with chureh building. 

Mr.. AYRTON asked, how many new 
churches had been built during the year 
under their superintendence ? 

Sin GEORGE LEWIS ; I cannot say, 
without inquiry. 

uMa.. WARNER. observed, that if the 
hon, Member for Devizes (Mr. D. Griffith) 
had been ia his place on:the previous night, 
his; single -vote would have! helped to turn 
the scale. against the: Ecclesiastical .Com- 
mission, | He thought.:that as: the House 
Was going to: break up, the question should 
be ‘asked: what, was to be dove: with: the 
Reform Bill next Session. .cThesHMouse 
had. been \élected expressly. to ideal: with 
the question of reform, and hon. Members 
could, not divest: themselves. of the respon- 
sibility of | doing something in the case. 
They could not allow a Bill to be carried 
by pressure from without, for that: would 

» not reform but revolution; they could 
not leave the matter. to ithe Government, 
for different. Governments had made at- 
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tempts and» failed’; ‘and he, therefore, 
thought that the House should give some 
indication of the: eourse it was prepared to 
adopt on this question: It appeared to him 
that the only step that could be:taken waa 
to appoint a Select 'Committee:to frame 
the outline, at any rate, of a Billj»to be 
afterwards ‘filled up by the Government, 
and he heped that the Governmént, during 
the recess, would turn: their attention ‘to 
this point. oniod 

House in Committee. xf tepien 

Mr. Massey in the, Chair: ‘ rf 

The following Votes were agreed to. 

(1.) £15,000, Bounties: om Slaves, | &e. 

(2,) £17,000, Lighthouses ‘A broad. 

(3.) £4, 266, Orange River Perritory.' 

(4.)} £27,000, British: Kaffraria.' », 

Mz. W. WILLIAMS objected to ‘taxing 
the people of ‘this country for any portion 
of ithe eolony of the Cape of Good Hope, 
which was in a position to take care of 
itself... . 10 .9l oh 

Mr. CHICHESTER, FORTESCUE 
explained that the Vote did not refer to 
the colony. of the Cape’ of Guod: Hope, 
but to. British Kaffraria. He admitted 
that there had been a considerablevex- 
penditure for some years, but it had: been 
an expenditure conducted with the! great- 
est success by Sir George Grey, who had 
averted for many years these Kafir wars 
which used toe cost this country so much 
money, The. present Vote had been:gra- 
dually diminished, and next year it. would 
be reduced to £15,000. 1 blod 

Mr. CONINGHAM.: stated, that: Jagt 
year it was promised that this Vote should 
be reduced to £20,000. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, be did not remember the promise. 

Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY inquired, 
whether there were any outstanding: ex- 

enses on account of the Kafir war) 01.2 

Ma. CHICHESTER. FORTESCUE 
replied, , that : there: were certainly ‘out- 
standing iexpenaes, not on account of the 
old: Kafir wars, but;for expenditare in ex- 
cess of the Parliamentary Vote during the 
last:tvo years. That expenditare was in- 
curred by Sir George Grey: during: theveri- 
sis which occurred» im native | affairs about 
two years ago, Jn Consequence of an extra- 
ordinary outburst of fapaticism; and. Sir 
George Grey, besides providing for! that 
emergency, was /able by his exertions’ to 
send to India a great number. of troops at 
the time of the! mutiny. To meet these 
exigencies, which Sir George Grey did 
with success, & cortain' expenditure was 
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incurred’ in’ excess ' of ‘the’ Parlianetitary 
“Vote, and when the amount ‘was! ‘aseer- 
‘tainod, application would ‘be’ made to’ ‘Par- 
liament forthe money. '” 

Vote agreed to; as was also 

(5.) £32,442, Treasury Chest. 


(6.) Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That a sum, not exceeding £20,000, be grant- 
‘ed to Her Majesty, to fulfil ‘the Engagements en- 
tered into by Her Majesty’s Government: with 
certain Submarine Telegraph Companies, in the 
year ending the 31st, day. of March, 1861,” 


Mr, AYRTON said, that there were 
three grants comprised in this Vote—one 
to the Mediterranean Extension, another 
to the Channel Islands, and ‘a third to the 
_Red Sea and Indian Telegraph. The three 
‘telegraphs had been laid down under con- 
tracts with the Government. ‘In the case 
of the Mediterranean Extension and’ the 
Channel Islands, ‘the contract provided 
that the Government should pay an annual 
sum on condition that the télegtiphic wire 
was laid down and kept in efficient working 
order. But, in the case of the Red Sea 
Telegraph, it was different, and it was pro- 
vided in the first place, that the Red Sea 


“and Indian Telegraph Company should for 
themselves enter into a contract with some 
‘responsible persons to lay down an efficient 
working telegraph from Egypt to India, 
With "eae to the public engagement to- 


wards that Company, it was an engage- 
ment to pay a dividend of 44 ‘per cent for 
a period of fifty years. He now desired to 
know whether the’ Mediterranean Exten- 
sion and the Channel Islands Telegraphs 
were in good working order, ‘and also’ what 
stéps were taken by the Red Sea ‘Tele- 
graph Company to enforce the fulfilment 
of the contract by the contractors, 

Mr. LAING replied, that the Mediter- 
ranean Extension Telegraph was not in 
complete working order. Both lines— 
that from Sardinia to Malta, the other 
from Malta to Corfu—had been laid down, 
and been worked ‘successfully for some 
months, when an interruption occurred 
from causes not yet fully discovered. In 
consequence of that the guarantee for effi- 
ciency expired. But, looking to the im- 
portance of Malta, the Company were al- 
lowed to lay another line to Sicily, which 
gave a less perfect communication than be- 
fore, but it had been adopted as a tempo- 
rary measure till it could be seen whether 
the ‘former communication could be re- 
sumed. He believed that the Channel 
fslands telegraph, after working for some 


Mr. Chichester Fortescue 
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time sucecssfully,! had’ also’! ‘either wh 
of partially failed) "The arrangement which 
was made by the late Government with the 
Red Sea Telegraph Company," as itvhad 
turned out, had? been a most unfortunate 
one.'' ‘When’ the’ two ‘first’ contracts! were 
éritered into, there’ was’ reason ‘td! believe 
that deep-sea telegraphs ‘might be workee 
with perfect ‘success ;) but recent faillires 
had rendered necessary an alteration invtile 
terms of the contract’ with the Red Six 
Company, and a guarantee had*been-given 
them irtespective of tle success’ of ‘theo. 
dertaking. He did’ not say that this wis 
the best arrangenient that eould*have been 
made; but the Government, being anxiotis 
to obtain a telegraphic communication with 
India, had no alternative at the tinie./ Piie 
public ‘would ‘not’ subseribe « their” capital 
without the guarantee. Tue Government 
had two official directors in the Company, 
(Mr.' Ayrton’: Who were’ they’?} Mr. 
Anderson and Mr. Stephenson. / Attempts 
were being made to festure ‘the line It 
was, undoubtedly, the duty of the Guvem- 
ment 'to see that the companies carried out 
their contracts, and the Government would 
enforce all the legal remedies which th 
possessed against the directors if thoy’did 
not keep! the telegraphs in complete work- 
ing order.’ Whether these matters’ would 
be affected by private’ arrangement,’ or 
would come before’ a Court’ of law,'*he 
could not at present state ;\ but he would 
repeat that ‘no ‘legal’ remedy ' within'the 
power of the Government would be omitted 
to compel the directors 'to do their duty in 
performing their contracts, 
Mr. AYRTON said; the Vote was’ex- 
pressed to be for the falfilment of the’ én- 
gagements entered into with the submarine 
telegraph companies mentioned. The'eob- 
tracts ‘under’ which’ those ‘engagerents 
were incurred were printed last year’; and 
in the '¢ase of the Mediterranean "Exten- 
sion and the Channel Islands Companies 
the payment by'the Government was male 
coritingent on the performance’ of the ‘on- 
tracts. Bat, ‘as’ the’ coritracts had not 
been performed; was it correct to ask for 
money ‘‘to fulfil the engagements” entered 
into? Those engagements no longer #tb- 
sisted, and it seemed to him; ‘therefore, 
that the first two items of £7,200 forthe 
Mediterranean Extension and £1,800 for 
the Channel Islands telegraphs must We- 
cessarily' be struck out ‘of the Vote, or, 
otherwise, Parliament would be reeognising 
the’ failure of the companies’ ‘to pe 
their’ engagements, and would be giving 
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garrency to the hotion that the public had 
given jan, absolute gaarantee, If the Se- 
eretary to the Treasury chose to bring for- 
\ward' a supplemental estimate, explaining 
the mature of the new ‘engagements, the 
Gommittee would of course consider it, but 
as yet the proposal of the Government was 
not, borne out by the facts. The Chan- 
aellor of the Exchequer had on the previous 
day delivored an indignant philippic against 
Ale House ‘of ‘Commons. for, their sins of 
omission ‘and | commission with regard to 
the public: expenditure, and he was glad 
the right hon. Gentleman was now present 
to,see that’ the House was anxious to set 
these matters right... With respect to the 
contract. with the Red Sea and India Com- 
pany, the late Government, perhaps, hard- 
ly deserved all the obloquy which had been 
cast upon them. Without, an, absolute 
guarantee no telegraph would have heen 
laid down 3; but,-.on the other hand,. this 
only proved that every person who could 
‘form an intelligent opinion on the subject 
declined to embark his money in such an 
undertaking. Of course, when the Govern- 
ment came. forward, with their guarantee 
plenty of people were found willing to en- 
joy the profit and the jobbing without any 


-Yisk, There was certainly this. redeeming 


feature in the eontract—namely, that it 
‘was not to take effeet unless the company 
dould find responsible persons to Jay down 
the telegraph and deliver it over in efficient 
working order, It appeared that two Trea- 
sury clerks, Mr. Anderson and Mr. Ste- 
phenson, had been appointed directors to 
see that the engagements were carried out 
and to protect, the }public. » At that) time 
ithad not been shown that a long wire 
epuld be Iaid down with success to. main- 
tain, afi ocean communication, and even 


mow this scientific question had not been 
| determined. 


Under such circumstances 
proper persons should have been appointed 
to protect the public interests, and not two 
Treasury: clerks, who appeared to allow 
anything to be done as an execution of 


the ‘contract; the result being that there 
/Was-now no wire in efficient working order. 


He moved. the omission of the first two 
items from the Vote. 

» Sin GEORGE ‘LEWIS. ‘said, he was 
responsible for the first. eontract in the 
Vote as it was entered into when he was 
at the Treasury, but he trusted the Com- 
mittee would recollect that there were great 
difficulties inierens in this question of sub- 
marine telegraphs... During the Indian 
Mutiny a strong desire was felt for tele- 
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graphic communication with India, and the 


Government were charged with supineness 
in not listening to the proposals made to 
them. Some persons urged that the Go- 
vernment should lay down the line them- 
selves, and that they should come to this 
House for a large Vote of money, taking 
the line: by sea to Gibraltar, Malta, Alex- 
andria, and so by the Red Sea to India, 
which would have cost £500,000 or more. 
The uncertainties attending a line which 
passed through other States induced them 
to entertain a submarine project, but look- 
ing also to the uncertainties which existed 
respecting the mechanical means of form- 
ing such a communication the Government 
came to the conclusion that it was undesir- 
able themselves to carry sueh a project into 
execution, and that it was better to leave 
it to private enterprise. They wished to 
contract with a company to pay-a certain 
rate for a certain number of years for all 
Government messages. Those terms, how- 
ever, were not thought sufficiently favour- 
able, and no company eould be formed on 
such a basis. An arrangement was then 
made with the Mediterranean Company, 
there being a line from Genoa to Cagliari, 
to extend it from Cagliari to Malta and 
Corfu, the agreement being that the Go- 
vernment would guarantee them a certain 
amount as long as: the line was in good 
working order. These were:on the whole 
reasonable terms, it being admitted that 
to make such a communication was a very 
desirable object; The late Government 
continued that arrangement and made the 
bargain for carrying on the line to India 
which had been referred to, Though, per- 
haps, not a very advantageous arrange- 
ment, it had been condemned with more 
severity than it deserved, when the Com- 
mittee bore in mind the paramount object 
of establishing telegraphic communication 
with India, The hon. Gentleman had 
moved that the two first items should be 
disallowed. Perhaps, upon a literal con- 
struction of the contracts, it was competent 
to the Committee to put an end to the 
Vote; but the Mediterranean Company had 
carried a line from Malta to Sicily, joining 
with the Italian lines, The communica- 
tion thus established with Malta seemed to 
him to be practically as good as that by 
way of Cagliari, and in some respects. it 
was. better, for whereas, from Malta to 
Cagliari, the distance was some 200 miles, 
Sicily was only about 70 miles distant, so 
that the submarine wire being less long 
the communication with Malta was less 
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uncertain. He therefore thought that the 
Treasury were fully jastified in making)a 
provisional arrangement for ' six months, 
the promised: subsidy being conditional on 
the maintenance of | the line in efficient 
working order. He trusted, therefore, that 
the Committee would not refuse their sanc- 
tion to the first Vote. Ais to the’ Channel 
Islands, it was true that the communica- 
tion had been interrupted, but if restored 
the payment by the Government would be- 
eome due, and it was of great importance 
that telegraphic communication should be 
kept'up with these places. Nothing could 
be more obscure than the causes which 
prevented the working of those lines. It 
was at first) supposed that the exclusive 
diffieulty consisted in Jaying down the 
wires, and that when once at the bottom 
of the sea the wires were safe from all 
further damage... It now appeared, how- 
ever, that they were subjected to some un- 
known influence when laid down which in- 
terrupted the working; and under such 
circumstances it was only right that Parlia- 
ment should deal in an equitable spirit 
with the companies, and not by a sudden 
vote decline to give them further counten- 
ance or assistance, 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE said, the 
question before the Committee was, whe- 
ther the contracts, had been fulfilled, and 
whether they were called on to pay for eon- 
tracts which had not been fulfilled. The 
House had been taunted for forcing ex- 
penses on the Government; but in that in- 
stance the Government. were forcing ex- 
penditure on the House of Commons.’ If 
he understood the matter, the Committee 
was called on to pay money for a contract 
which had not been performed. It was, said 
the arrangement was that we should be in- 
dependent of foreign powers; but now it 
appeared that the telegraph had to go 
through Naples. This Session there had 
been great extravagauce,. and _ if there 
should be, as would be probably the case, 
a bad harvest, the people would next year 
say, ‘‘ Why you spent last Session upwards 
of £76,000,000. of the public money.” 
These Estimates ought to be cut down, for 
small amounts were the foundation of large 
savings, | 

Tut CHANCELLOR or tar EXCHE- 
QUER said, he agreed that by close atten- 
tion to small items was the foundation of 
a wise economy to be laid. But the hon. 
Gentleman intimated that the Government 
were forcing this particular expenditure upon 
the Committee, Was that a just charge? 

Sir George Lewis 
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[Mr. Bernal Osporne: I referred to othér 
items. ] He’ did ‘not know ‘what! these were, 
but inthis particular instance | ‘he: believed 
the Government had acted: in’ acmanner 
which the Committee would approve. Did 
the hon. Member ‘think that when the Tite 
from Malta to Corfu and to Cagliari failed 
the Government would have been’ justified 
in leaving the country eutirely without tele. 
graphic communication with: Malta ? 1: 
that opinion the hon. Member had! com- 
mitted himself. The Government satisfial 
themselves that it was undesirable for them 
to attempt to -earry-out the undertaking, 
They were:reluctant to pledge’ the publ 
to one farthing of ‘permanent exponditure, 
But it would not have been riglit'to: leave 
the country without communication, how- 
ever imperfect, with: Malta. The-Vote 
would not pledge the Committee’ to anen- 
gagement for o long term of years; it ‘was 
a mere provisional arrangement ‘whieh did 
not annul the old contract, and the‘contract 
would be revived when the communication 
was restored. With regard to the Red 
Sea Telegraph, the hon. ani learned Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Ayrton), in alluding to: the 
employment of * two Treasury clerks.”’ for 
the protection of the public interest, ‘hail 
succeeded in conveying a false impression 
by means of Janguage which was: perfeetly 
accurate. No doubt, Mr: Anderson and 
Mr. Stephenson were Treasury clerks, but 
that conveyed an inadequate notion of ‘thei 
standing and ability. . In responsibility, in 
knowledge, aud in experience they were 
officers of the very first class, and two bet- 
ter men could not be found in the civil 
service of the country. ‘ 
Mr. WHITE said that, had the Govern 
ment not availed themselves of ‘this alter 
native line when the Cagliari and-Malta 
line closed, there would have been great 
dissatisfaction in the City among’ those 
connected with the East. It'was-very hard, 
when the Government had done: all ‘they 
eould to maintain the commanication with 
the East, that they should incur nothing 
but obloquy. 1 ona 
Sm: HENRY WILLOUGHBY ® said; 
that on the understanding that ‘the’ new 
arrangement was only teniporary, and that 
if it did not work ‘the money woitld not'be 
paid, he thought it.a sensible’ preeeeding, 
and therefore he would not oppose the Vote! 
The question’ was well considered by the 
Packet and Telegraph Committee, and they 
felt that the contracts for telegraphs to 
Alexandria were not pradential arrange 
ments. The mischief with regard: to the 
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Reo Set otelagraph was) that the Bill was 
allowed to; be ¢arried through the House as 
ja private Bill, This House knew nothing 
of she guarantee tillithe Bill came from the 
\Lords,,when; having read the. Bill, he him- 
self drew attention to the point; but the 
‘House refused to interfere with the guaran- 
tee, on the ground that,the Bill had gone 
throngh all its stages exeept the very last. 
But the Committee on packets and tele- 
graphs had recommended that ia future no 
gaarantees of public money should be made 
in private Bills. | He hoped the Government 
would; save something out of the wreck. 
He quite agreed that both Mr, Anderson 
and) Mr. Stephenson, were first-rate men, 
and that they were placed on the direction 
to, guard the public interests. He wished 
to ask what, amount of capital had been 
paid up, for on that amount only would the 
Government, be bound to pay the guarantee 
interest of 44 per cent. 

Ma. LAING was understood to say that 
the whole capital of £800,000 had been 


d, 
an SPOONER. would like to ‘know 
whether the whole of the sum, guaranteed 
by Government for the formation of the 
Red Sea and Indian Telegraph had. been 
spent, aod if not, whether Government 
gould not-prevent further, expenditure., He 
(Mr. Spooner) understood that the original 
scheme had entirely failed, and that an al- 
tered one. was adopted; is he to understand 
that if. the substituted scheme fails the 
guarantee for such substituted scheme 
would, fail also ?.\.[The CuaNcgLtor of the 
Excugquer: | Just so.) , Then he (Mr. 
Spooner) entirely approved of what the 
Goveroment had done. The commanication 
with, India by telegraph was, a matter of 
puch, great national importance that the 
ministers would have been greatly blamed, 
and) justly,.so, if) they had not exerted 
themselves to the utmost to procure such 
communication. 
MR. GREGSON, said, it was quite im- 
possible to, find persons who would under- 
take the formation of these , telegraphs 
without the guarantee of the Government. 
All the eapital had been paid up on the 
shares, and their market value was 
how something less than that sum. 

Mr, AYRTON said, he was willing to 
Withdraw his Amendment, considering the 
new footing on which the Vote now ap- 
peared to be placed. It should be remem- 
dered, however, that the Committee. had 
been asked to Vote a sum of money upon 
% contract submitted last year, whereas 
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quired: in conformity with a>contract not 
laid before Parliament... The lion. Gentle- 
man (Mr. White) had spoken en this; qnes- 
tion as the organ of the City interest; but, 
considering the extent to which that hon. 
Member had undertaken to defend the 
British Constitution, he surely ought to be 
rather more careful how the public money 
was expended. It was often found, how- 
ever, that hon. Gentlemen who on the plat- 
form were very voluble and elamorous for- 
got all public considerations when their own 
interest’ was concerned; and could’ ‘not 
tolerate discussion. 

Tar CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER said, that no new contract had been 
entered into, as the hon. Member seemed 
to suppose. The arrangement made was 
merely a provisional modification of the old 
contract, which eould be: sufficiently ex- 
plained in the course of conversation, and 
hardly required to be set forth in the Esti- 
toates. ; 

Mr. ALpERMan SALOMONS said, he 
understood that the £7,200 was only pay- 
able while the telegraph worked. ' 

Mr. LAING : Only as long as the com- 
munication is kept open, 

Mr. AYRTON said, he would then ask 
for an explanation of the £1,800 for the 
Channel Islands contract. The Committee 
had been informed that the telegraph was 
not in working order. 

Mx. LAING said, the telegraph was a 
case almostiof suspended animation, but it 
might be resuscitated at any moment. No 
part.of the money would be paid till the 
telegraph worked. 


Motion made, and Question, 

“That. the item of £7,200, for the Mediter- 
— Extension, be omitted from the ‘proposed 

ote.” 

Put, and negatived. 

Original Question put, and agreed té. 

The following Votes were then agreed 
to:— 

{7.) £7,000, ‘Niger Expedition, 
~(8.) £112,500, Zambesi Expedition, 

(9.) £2,000, Corn Returns. 

(10.) £2,060, Registration of Joint 
Stock Companies. 

(11.) £1,703, Registration of Designs. 

(12.) £17,850, Revising Barristers. 

(13.) £2,500, Inspection of Burial 
Grounds. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS explained that, 
under certain Acts of Parliament, the Go- 
vernment were directed to close burial- 
grounds, and also to interdict interments 
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within churches; and in order to carty out 
the provisions of these Acts two inspectors 
were appointed, and their expenses consti- 
tuted the sum mentioned in the Vote be- 
fore the Committee, 

Mr., EDWIN JAMES. asked. when 
these. two gentlemen were appointed to 
perform. these melancholy duties, as no 
other statement in reference to the Vote 
had been made to the Committee than that 
which they had just heard. 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, the inspec- 
tors were appointed in 1855, 

Vote agreed to. 

(14.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“ That a sum, not exceeding £2,000, be grant- 
ed to Her Majesty, towards the formation of the 
Gallery of Portraits of the most Eminent Persons 


in British History, in the year ending the 31st 
day of March, 1861.’ 


Mr. SPOONER moved the rejection of 
the Vote, and he looked with confidence 


for the support of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. He (the right hon. Gentle- 


man) could not oppose the rejection of this 
Vote on the ground on which he ppered 


the rejection of the Vote for the British 
Museum, namely, that it was a great na- 
tional institution, and, therefore, ought to 
be nationally. supported.. He (Mr, Spooner) 
totally disagreed with the right hon. Gen- 
tleman even as. to that Vote, but he would 
not enter into that question as the House 
had decided, and he bowed to that decision, 
but how could the British Historical Por- 
trait Gallery be considered a national in- 
stitution ? - 

The second report of the trustees clearly 
demonstrated that they did not, seek to 
promote art or science by the pictures 
they collected, for they say that they look 
to the celebrity of the person represented 
rather than to the merits of the artists. 
They will attempt to estimate that cele- 
brity without any-bias to any political or 
religious party. Nor will they consider 
great faults and punta Dae | admitted 
on all sides—as any sufficient ground for 
excluding any portrait which may be va- 
luable as illustrating the civil, ecclesiastical 
or literary history of the country. It is 
clear, then, that art cannot be improved 
nor morality promoted by such a collection 
of ‘portraits. The right hon. Gentleman 
had, just, told them. that large sums. were 
made up of small ones., Let, him practi- 
cally carry out ‘that view with Yegard to 
that Vote, Last year the House of Gom-, 

Sir George Lewis 
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mons voted £2,000 for & ‘picttire “of then 
selves, and presented it to this’ Gallery 
which, because there was no root litge 
enough to receive it in the gallery, it'st 
remains in one of the Daltisltvée Rahie et 
that House, . He (Mr. Spoonery opposed 
that'Vote, and divided the Commisteéé upon 
it; and ‘it was only carticd by the casting 
vote of the Chairman.’ Such ‘a edlléctibg 
of pictures was absuitd ‘and’ ridiculous be- 
yond conception, and he would, warn: the 
right hon. Gentleman’ that if ‘he permitted 
this Vote to pass he would ‘sodn’’ be ‘ealled 
upon for a much larger Vote, ‘in sole 
provide a building for this uncalled-for ai 

Hy Dae 


P. (epee 
worse, than useless exhibition. 


Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE’ said,’ they 
were already [paying a large rent for's 
building. ~— 

Mr. SPOONER: Just so} and ‘that 
clearly showed that the Government would 
have to provide a buildiag for these pic: 
tures. He moved that the sum be ‘strack 
out. , 

Mr. CONINGHAM said, he divided 
against the proposal last year on the grouud 
that the multiplication of these’ galléties 
was altogether bad. He had thought there 
should be only one National Gallery, and 
he had not altered his opinion. This Hig 
torical Portrait Gallery was only another 
illustration of what @ great orator’ said ‘the 
other day in describing the departments of 
art, science, and antiquities—that ** they 
were marked by indecision, inefficiency, 
vacillation, costliness, extravagance, meaji- 
ness, and ‘all the conflicting vices that 
could be enumerated.” He believed that 
statement to be perfectly true. Although 
there was a paid director attached’ to’the 
National Gallery he knew that some prints 
were bought at an auction for £40, ‘and 
shortly afterwards sold to the nation for 
£400. However, in ‘the present state of 
the House it would be useless to divide'dn 
the Vote. dnge 

Mr. EDWIN JAMES said, the colleg- 
tion contained a portrait of Nell Gwynhe ; 
but one looked in vain for a statue of 
Cromwell. 

Mr. DARBY,GRIFFITHS ‘remarked, 
that there were also portraits of the 
Duchess of Portsmouth and! other ‘people 
of that kind. id 

Sm JERVOISE JERVOISE support- 
ed the Vote, as the object was a nation 
one, io 

Mx. TITE said, he thought ‘the ioney 
asked-for would Velwell employed? O°". 





"Mi, BERNAL OSBORNE said? Hebb 
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jected to.,,the; Vote.an, account, of the 
management. There were two sets of 
oo buying _pictures— one, for the 
Fational Gallery, the other for the British 
Historical Portrait Gallery. Why should 
Lord Stanhope ride his hobby, and make 
the, nation pay for it? Why not place 


the whole, under one supervision, that of 
the National Gallery ?, He objected strong- 
ly; to, this, double , and dilettante Com- 


ittee, ; 
wns CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE.- 
QUER, said, he thought the Committees 
felt, that the objections raised by the hon. 
Member for Warwickshire were untenable, 
and that portraits of historical characters 
did, possess.a, national interest... It was 
true, that the public might sometimes pay 
rather higher for pictures, because the 
mere fact of the nation being ja the market 
asa, purchaser would naturally, tend to 
raise prices ; but then, on the other, hand, 
many valuable presents had been and ‘would 
be received, so that upon the whole the 
ublic would not be much of a loser. The 
Be ember for Brighton (Mr, Coning- 
ham) and the hon, Member for Liskeard 
(Mr. Bernal Osborne), had urged that an 


account of, the prices paid for pictures | ( 


should be laid before, Parliament, and to 
that, he (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
Saw no objection. As to, the consolidation 
of the establishments of the National Gal- 
Jery and the National Portrait Gallery, 
that, was a question that might be pro- 
perly, entertained, but at the same time he 
thought the same agents could not be in- 
jtrusted to advise the Government upon the 
purchase of pictures as works of art, and 
Upon portraits of histori¢al character. 

,, Mz. CONINGHAM said, ‘he entertained 
& wholly different opinion.. 

_Tae CHANCELLOR or tat EXCHE- 
-QUER said, that notwithetanding the high 
authority of the hon, Member, he still be- 
lieved that neither Sir Charles Eastlake 
nor any, other direetor of, the National 
Gallery could undertake the duty of select- 
ing, historical ,portraits in, addition to his 
other duties. The identification of por- 
traits, not. with, reference to their merits 
as works of art, but their value as_ real 
portraits, required, an amount of historical 
knowledge and ability to trace the identity 
of features which was not possessed by 
all men, and which it took a, lifetime, to 
acquire. 

Mz. CONINGHAM maintained that the 
study of ars necessarily led to that general 
knowledge of history and modes of. in- 
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vestigation which would qualif rson 
to be intrusted ‘with the siahotiged dF pot- 
traits.’ Did’ Mr. Scharfé possess ‘any pe- 
culiar qualification which the Director of 
the National Gallei'y did not possess 2)’ 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, he was re- 
sponsible for the nomination of the trustees 
and for placing the gallery under a separate 
administration, and contended that differ- 
ent qualifications were required to enable 
a man to decide upon the works of the 
Italian masters and the authenticity of 
historical portraits. Lord Macaalay was 
one of the trustees, and no one éould dis- 
pute the propriety of placing his name on 
the list of trustees of a National Portrait 
Gallery, but yet he had never paid any 
particular attention to art. 

Question put, 

The Committee divided ;—Ayes 37 ; 
Noes 8 : Majority 29, 

Vote agreed to ; as were also the follaw- 
ing Votes. 

(15,) £1,000, Boundaries of Counties, 
&c. (Ireland). 

(16.) £3,150, Agricultural Statistics 
(Ireland). 

(17.) £10,000, New Courts of Law, &e. 
Dublin). 

(18.) £669, Piteairn’s Islanders. , 

(19.) £5,260, Caledonian and Crinan 
Canals. ‘ 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE: It | is 
£2,000 in the Estimates, _ 

Mr. LAING explained that there was a 
Supplemental Estimate to meet the ex- 
penses of an award for damages sustained 
by a neighbouring landowner, and for re- 
pairs of the canal, which had proved to 
be more costly than was anticipated.. A 
Bill had. passed through, Parliament en- 
abling the Caledonian Canal Company to 
raise their tolls, which would, it..was be- 
lieved, have the effect.of making the un- 
dertaking self-supporting. 

Vote agreed to. 

(20.) £1,914, Wellington Testimonial i 
Phenix Park, &c. 

Mr, LAING explained, that it was not 
a, Vote of money, but simply a matter of 
account, the gun-metal being furnished by 
the War Department. 

Vote agreéd to, as were also the follow- 
ing Votes. 

(21.) £1,680, Fiji Islands, 

(22.) £2,500, Drawings by Old Mas- 
ters. 

(23.) £5,000, Dublin National Gallery. 

(24.) £5,000, Industrial Museum, Edin- 
burgh, ' _* 
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(25:)' £2,660, °Gaard Room, Windsor 
Castle. 
Vote agreed to. 


(26.) Motion made,. and Question. pro- 
posed, 

“ That a sum, not exceeding £15,000, be grant- 
ed to [ler Majesty, for the purpose of increasing 
the accommodation for Painting and Sculpture in 
the ‘National Gallery in ‘Trafalgar Square, in the 
year ending the 31st day of March, 1861.” 


Lord HENRY LENNOX ‘nid, that in 
actordance with notice’ previously given, 
he rose to move the rejection of the Vote. 
The question had aequired increased im- 
portance since the observations made by 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
mént on ‘Tuesday last, and he thought 
the ‘subject was one that ought to have 
been mooted at a time when there was a 
fuller atterndanee of lon. Members. A few 
nights since the right hon. Member for 
North ‘Staffordshire intended ‘to call the 
attention of the’ House to the plans of 
Captain Fowke for extending the National 
Gallery, but he was requested by the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Works to postpone 
his’ Motion until the consideration of Class 
7 of the Estimates.’ The statement of the 
noble Lord at the liead of the Government, 
however, seemed’ to be at variance with 
what was looked upon as a compact with 
respect to the National Gallery. His right 
hon. Friend; having left town, had re 
quested him (Lord Henry Lennox) to give 
notice of a Motion upon the subject. The 
right hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Board of ‘Works, when appealed to upon 
the subject of the Vote, gave a pleasant 
offhand answer that the money was wanted 
to provide room for pictures that might ‘be 
bought daring the recess. That reply ap- 
pearedto him (Lord Henry Lennox) to be 
unsatisfactory, as he thought it was impro- 
bable'that £15,000 should be voted for the 
re-arrangement of a part of the National 
Gallery, which, if faith was kept with the 

ublic, ‘would be useless next year. The no- 
ble Lord at the head of the Government on 
Tuesday night stated that the Vote was to 
make space ‘available for such pictures as 
might bé purchased within the next eight 
or ten years, and to provide accommoda- 
tion for the statuary exhibited by the Royal 
Acadeniy. It was quite true that the hall 
in Trafalgar Square was unfit for the ex- 
hibition of works’ of” seulpture, but’ he 
(Lord Henry Lennox) maintained © thit, 
afterall that had taken’ place’ upon’ the 
subject, if was the Royal Acadeiry, with 
its ample fands, which ought to find proper 
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accommodatién for the exhibition ‘of! &, i 
piétures atid ‘their statues.” “For tany" 
years those interested in ‘art’ had’ urged” 
upon Parliament that 'the junction Of the” 
National Gallery and the ‘Royal Acadéiny’’ 
was ‘an unholy union. In~1848' the feel.” 
ing was sd strong that's Cormittee was": 
appointed to inquire into the proper site’ 
and ‘they rendtted in favout’ of ‘retaining’ 
the present site and pettitig rid “of” the’’ 
Royal Academy. Nothing, however, was’ 
done, and ‘in 1852 another Cothmittee Wig’ 
appointed, who confitiried the Report of” 
the former Committee. In 1857 a Royat 

Commission was resorted to, ‘but, ilistead’” 
of differing from the Conimitteés, as ‘wis . 
pethaps expected, tlie Commissionérs’ ar.» 
rived at the same conclusions as the Com-'’ 
mittees had done. ‘Successive Governments 
had endorsed ‘those Reports, and in Feb,” 
ruary last year the tight hon. Member’! 
for Bucks (Mr. Disraeli), then Chavcellot ' 
of the Excliequer, said that— 


“ The, House, will, recollect that, last, Session,,,;; 
wearied by the continued unsettl<ment of the ques... 
tion, and having no confidence that any farther , 
inquiry by Select Comniittees or’ Royal’ Commis: 
sions would produce a very satisfactory result) 
there seemed to be.a general feeling that \the Gos. 
vernment should attempt to cut the Gordian knot, 
and bring the question of the National Galleyy to, . 
a final’ settlement. I undertook, on the part of ” 


the Government, in deferenee to the: feeling ‘of’ 
the House, to obtain that result if possible, and Ii! 
have the pleasure of informing the House that, I;,} 
have succeeded in accomplishing that which ap, 


peared to be the general wish of the cotntry. 


The whole ‘of the building ’in Trafalgar ‘Squire’ ” 


will: speedily be entirely devoted to the National: 
Gallery.”—-[3 Hansard, cliii,, 182.] é 


; 


He (Lord Henry Lennox) implored the | 
Government to pause before pressing this ~ 
Vote, which implied the continuance of the 
Royal Academy in Trafalgar Square for 
at least another eight or ten years, accord- 
ing ‘to the statement of the noble Lord, , 
When the Earl of ce Mr Government 


offered a subsidy to the Royal Academy 
in order to induce them to retire, they. 
said, ‘‘ No; we thank you for past favours, 
but we are rich, and will build ‘9 plage for, 


ourselves.” “They, however, accepted 4 


part of the site of Burlington Gardens, 


The House folly expected that’ an early | 


period of the following Session notice to 


quit would havé been given to the Royal 
Academy, and that there would at last be) 
a national collection in a national gallery... 
He proposed to move the omission of the 


Vote of £15,000 for alterations in the Na- 


tional Gulléry :’ but it was not a’ question, 
to be decided in stich & Phantom of a House 
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as the present, and if he did not, now press 
his Motion to a shrisigp. be abould certainly 
do'so upon the Report of Supply. If, how- 
ever, the weight of the Government should 
succeed, at the present period of the Ses- 
sion, in carrying the Vote through. the 
House, he gave notige that early in, the 
next. Session he should moye an Address 
to'the Crown, or propose some, other Mo- 
tién, with the view of obtaining the fulfil- 
ment of the pledges which successive Go- 
veryments had given, and-in favour of 
which, successive Committees had reported. 
The noble Lord concluded by moving the 
rejection of the Vote. 

Ate COWPER. said, that ,the noble 
Land envisely misunderstood the purpose of 
the Vote, , It was now twelye yéars since 
the question was mooted, as to haw proper 
accommodation should ;be found for. the 
pictures of the National Gallery, First, of 
all, disputes arose as to whether or not 
the pictures should be removed out of the 
smoke and dust of London. That ques- 
tion had beeome of less importance by the 
use of glass placed over the pictures, and 
the general opinion now was that it was 
not, necessary to remove them. The 


question to be settled was, which site was 


the best. “Some people wished the pre- 
sent National Gallery to be enlarged ; 
others thought that the site of Burling- 
ton House afforded a better opportunity 
for constructing a large and handsome 
building, in a proper style of architecture, 
worthy of the object and of the age. 
Again, it had been considered by others 
that the British Museum might, with cer- 
tain alterations, be made conducive to a 
gallery for pictures. In the last year some 
preliminary steps were taken to remove 
the Royal i gadeuay to the Burlington site, 
where the Royal Academy were, willing to 
incur the expense of building a gallery of 
their own, But then arose doubts as to} 
the bést arrangement to be made for the 
British Museum; the trustees having deter- 
mined that it was desirable to remove the 
natural ‘history collection to another site, 
and ‘under ‘these circumstances until. it 
was ascertained what was.'to be done with 
respect to building a museum, it would 
have been premature for the Goverament 
to dispose of the site of Burlington House. 
This ‘year had passed away without any 
decision being come to on the point where 
the'pictures of the National Gallery should 
ulti ey, be placed ; and though the'Go-, 
vernment were disposed to deal with, this 
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subject as'sqon as it was ripe for decision, 
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yet, he thought. that.it was cloar that some 
years must elapse before a gallery could be 
built in which the pictures eould all, be col- 
lected together, and this pomp and 
transition state must be endured some two, 
three, or five years longer, before a final’ 
and ‘satisfactory arrangement could. be 
made. .Then, what he had to consider 
when the estimate was formed was howto 
provide for the increase in the pictures’ of 
the ancient masters until either the Na- 
tional Gallery building was entirely given 
up to the national collection of pictures, or 
until some other arrangement was made, 
He thought the first thing to be done, was 
to render the existing space in that. build. 
ing ayailable, He did not, think that the 
Committee would desire to see temporary 
buildings erected elsewhere for the recep- 
tion of pictures to, be added to the collec+ 
tion, ie the present. moment all the 
available space in the, National Gallery was 
made use. of,, Not.only, were the, walls 
covered with paintings, but screens were 
placed in the centre of the largest room 
to receive pictures, and he did not think 
that any more available space remained) in 
that portion of the National Gallery. He 
considered, then, what was best to; be 
done now, in order to render the building 
more available for the desired object, with- 
out interfering with what might. be the 
future destination of the building. . The 
large central hall, 100 feet by 50, wasuse- 
less now for any purpose; it did not afford 
space for pictures, nor was it a handsome 
entrance. At present the buildmg was 
divided into two. parts by this central hall, 
and a person could not pass from one part 
to the other ov the same level, There. 
fore, whatever might be the ultimate desti- 
nation of the building, the first, thing to 
be done would be to cover over the vacant 
space in the centre, so that visitors might 
be enabled to pass from one. end of, the 
building to the other on the same floor 5 
and he thought it was desirable, to doa 
portion of that work. at once. What he 
proposed was to continue the floor of the 
galleries across the centre hall, which would 
provide a saloon of 75 feet by 40, and 35 
feet high; aud he asked the House to 
vote the money for the purpose of making 
this interior alteration without, altering, the 
external walls. In addition, another large 
room; would be formed; out. of the lower 
portion; of ‘the central hall, on)the, ground, 
floor, which, ineluding, the space occupied 
by the Royal. Academy for sculptures, 
would be, made into one. large room, eon- 
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taining very nearly, the; same superficial 
area (3,000 feet) as the other floor; and 
for the present this would be appropriated 
to the: Royal Academy for their seulptures. 
If he asked for a Vote for| purpbses inter- 
fering with the final destination of the 
building he thought the noble Lord would 
have reason to. complain; but the. proposed 
arrangement did not. interfere with any fu- 
ture decision that; might: be come, to with 
respect to the building. It would only. be 
a step towards making the building useful 
for one uniform. purpose, whether it was 
retained asa National, Gallery, oi was 
landed over to the Royal Academy. Other 
alterations; had been suggested for the en- 
largement of the building by taking in the 
barracks and St. Martin’s Workhouse, 
which might be got without mueh expanse, 
as ‘the parochial authorities were willing 
to give it up, provided that, the Govern- 
ment supplied them with another. work- 
house in ‘the suburbs; and the ‘proposal 
now made would not interfere with any en- 
largement that might hereafter be thought 
desirable. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE said, he con- 
ceived that what remained of the House at 
the present moment should feel. indebted 
to the noble, Lord: for his. ‘very. clear and 
lucid statements and he thought the noble 
Lord, after the answer just given, could 
hardly avoid dividing the Committee. It 
seemed to be intimated that after: the pro- 
posed alterations in connection with the 
central hall were completed, other altera- 
tions would be made. The noble. Lord 
objected to laying out money on piecemeal 
alterations, and proposed that the [House 
should ‘wait untii one great architectural 
design was prepared, and then there would 
bea better chance: of spending the money 
economically and efficiently... ‘The. right 
hon, Gentleman replied, that before that 
could ‘be effected some three or more years 
must elapse; but, after all, there seemed 
to be o hankering after Kensington. He 
should feel bound to support the noble 
Lord, who had. taken great pains to get 
up “his case, and had put. it before. the 
Committee very clearly. He could not say 
the same of the statement made. by his 
right hon, Friend, whose explanation of 
huw the building was to be lighted, for 
instance, was not very satisfactory, It 
seemed that St. Martin’s workhouse was 
to be bought, and a new one erected —per- 
haps near the *‘ Brompton. boilers.”” . The 
Committee: had. no plan of the proposed 
alterations; and he thought. it would not 
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beeome, them, at. the fag-end of the, Seg. 
siou, to embark in any such expenditure.) 

Ma. CONINGHAM said, the, Goxem, 
ment proposed to do either, tao, little or too 
much; aud he would urge them. to, postpone, 
the. Vote. until next year, . He hoped, -thig 
suggestion would have. the, support of the 
right: hov., Gentleman the Chaugellor of the 
Exchequer, who, liad pronounced .$9.,,emy 
phatie a condemnation on the whole system 
of Estimates and Expenditure, . The. Vote, 
before them was not a Vote involving mere, 
trifling, alterations in the, gallery ;.it was 
really the turning point,in tho, great ques 
tion whether the vast expenditure on opr, 
art collections, was to be. productive jof sub, 
stantial, benefit to! the, community; or. :was, 
to. be frittered away and jobbed away with, 
out any corresponding results. The sub, 
ject of art was a peculiar one,,,, Of ald, art 
used to be identified with religions now,jis 
had become subordinate to sciences,and, 
was made to minister to the ‘luxury and 
convenience of society, instead) of being 
intimately connected with any: great pring 
ciple. . In order that, our art expenditura 
should rest on a sound, foundation, it was! 
necessary that there should be unity, uni- 
formity, aud responsibility in its adminis, 
tration;/ and. unless these conditions, were 
observed, he. should .recommend the, Com-, 
mittee to resist any further grants.in this diy: 
rection. The building in Trafalgar, Square 
cost the nation £100,000. It was thought 
at first that.one-half of it. would suffice fur 
national purposes, and the Royal Academy, 
was allowed to, share, the, building,;, Mt, 
Spring Riee declaring that, though. it/was 
allowed, the use.of the rooms, the property, 
in, the rooms rested. with the publie,,and, 
should be resumed Ly the publie when the, 
rooms were required, That time hadJong 
since arrived; Owing to. want) of space 
bequests had been refused, works, of ark 
could. not be received, which would other; 
wise be eligible ; and, as the whole. build, 
ing was required for the publie service, | the, 
Academy ought to be removed,. If, indeed, 
it could be shown that the Royal, Academy; 
had conduced to the cultivation. of the artsy 
he should’ net object, to its coutinuangey in 
the square; but, instead of cultivating high 
art in its true, sense, it. had merely minis, 
tered to the caprices .of fashion; at,one 
moment lauding, the insane absurdities, of 
Turner in his later years, and then) encowy 
raging the crotchets of the pre-Raphaelites, 
and setting them up as an example|worthy 
of imitation, The annual exhibitions, wer 
not, the, means, of cultivating, or, improving 
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the ‘taste; ‘for we°had’ the authority of Sir 
Joshwa Reynolds for saying that those who 
sét up the moderns a8 worthy of imitation, 
only misled the public. Had the Aeademy 
ever |tariied out'a great artist? Asa draw- 
ing school it might have been of some ser- 
vice; bat that was all. So far from culti- 
vating, ‘it had injured the public taste;’and 
ite removal from: Trafalgar Square would 
thus: be a pablic service, At that period, 


of the Session’ there could be no fair test 


ofthe opinion of thé House; and he there- 
foré urged’ the noble ‘Lord: not to commit 
thet’ to any ‘préematare decision on: this 
estion” The alterations proposed ‘were 
only caloulated to! provide for the require- 
mefits of the Royal Academy ; they would 
not convert the building into one suited for 
the’ exhibition of pictures; and he thought 
the pablic money might be far better ex- 
pended than. in serving the purposes of a 
narrow clique. 
‘Me, EDWIN JAMES said, he thought 
the hon: Member’s art essay was rather 
more fitted for the leeture-room than the 
House of Commons. But he certainly 


looked with consternation ‘at the expendi- 
ture in which the right hon, Gentleman 
wished them to embark. |The right hon: 


Gentleman seemed to revel in all these 
costly alterations, throwing down this build- 
ing and erecting that, careless of the cost 
to' the publie— 

“ Diruit, cedificat, mutat quadrata rotundis.’’ 
He talked of buying the workhouse, but 
had ‘any architect given him an estimate 
of the:probable expense of purchasing that 
building, which oceupied one of the most 
costly sites in London? - In ‘the absence 
of any plan the Government ought not to 
press' the Vote. 

‘Mr. MONSELL said, he entirely agreed 
with) his hon.’ and learned Friend. The 
right hon. Gentleman talked of: constract- 
ing‘ great cetitral’hall, making a fagade, 
aiid buying the workhouse. He complain- 
éd' that no plan’ ox estimate had been fur- 
nished'so'that the Committee might know 
precisely the expenditure in which they 
would be involved. 

‘Mr COWPER said, he had been mis- 
understood! -Whiat he had meant to say 
was that the expenditure which he pro- 
posed would tot necessarily interfere with 
any future enlargement or adaptation of 
the building's; but he never thought of pro- 
posing ‘such an‘enlargement. ) On the con- 
tty, "he'| believed: that his plan ‘of -ren- 
déritig ‘available ‘the great central hall 


Ghvinted the necousity of ‘any present én- 
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‘The expenditure of £15,000 
was the substitate for enlargement, and 
not the preface to it. He did not mean 
to buy the workhouse and build ‘a new 
fagade. He only said that while certain 
persons wanted to’ build there a place for 
all the pictures belonging to the nation, 
ancient and modern, including those at 
Kensington, the Vote he was proposing, 
so far from leading to further expenditure, 
would render’it unnecessary for, perhaps, 
the next, ten years. ; 

Mr. P. .0’BRIEN | thanked the noble: 
Lord for calling attention tothe Vote, for 
he believed the sum of £15,000 now! asked 
for would be only ‘to make a patehwork 
building of the National Gallery. Hethought. 
the building a disgrace to the country, and 
he, in common with others, was prepared 
to vote a larger sum for a’ building worthy 
of the eountry. He felt ashamed, ommeet- 
ing a foreigner, at being taunted with our 
disregard of art. They pointed to our 
National Gallery, and characterized it most 
fitly as a barrack. We really had no place 
for the exhibition of sculpture... When 
they went to Munieh, Turin, Dresden, 
Florence, Paris, or Rome,: they were as- 
tonished at the manner in which art in 
Britain was looked after. He would call 
upon ‘the’ Government’ to bring forward a 
scheme. which would be a eredit :to | the 
British nation, and which would relieve the 
country from the artistic disgrace ‘under 
which it at present laboured. ° He was of 
opinion that tlie Vote should be rejected, 
as it was brought forward with a view of 
supporting the Royal Academy in the Na- 
tional Gallery building. © , 

Mr. SPOONER supported the Amend- 
ment, and chiefly in consequence of the 
speech of the First Commissioner of Works, 
The noble Lord had told ts that it was im- 
possible for the: National Gallery to remain 
long sin its present state, and that the 
£15,000 now asked would not in any way 
interfere with an alteration which he fore- 
shadowed. Now, if we vote the £15,000 
with the knowledge of the fact that' the 
noble Lord had stated’ an alteration was 
inevitable, and that possibly it might be 
the alteration suggested by the noble Lord, 
we should give a sanction to such altera- 
tion... He protested against more public 
money being laid out on the National Gal- 
lery, and, therefore, objected to the pro- 
posed Vote. & has 

Viscounr!: PALMERSTON |: said, --he 
Was quite ati a loss to unflerstand upon 
‘« hat! principle’ ‘hon. ' ‘Gentlemen » objectdd: 
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to’ this Vote, but’ certainly those’ objéc- 
tions ‘which had been’ stated were of the 
most contradictory and opposite character. 
He did not refer'to the noble Lord who had 
put forth his objections with great ability, 
and in & manner very ereditable to himself, 
Another hon. Gentleman, however, had ob- 
jected to” the Vote’ because, ‘he ‘said, it 
Would involve great ‘expense, ‘but’ other 
hon. Members based their objections to the 
“Vote upon the’ ground ‘of its inadequacy, 
and they wished for a larger‘expenditure. 
They objected to mere’ patehwork, and 
wanted a grand and noble plah—one which 
would be worthy of thé ¢ountry and would 
involve a-large sum of money: The Vote 
was proposed by the Government on the 
ground of eeonomy. He utterly denied 
that the Vote would involve other and con- 
sequential expenditure ; even assaming 
that which some hon. Members assumed, 
that the Royal Academy and the National 
Gallery could not permanently remain un- 
der the same roof, That connection was 
not desirable, and was merely accidental 
in its origin. Every one knew that the 
Royal Academy formerly had apartments 
in Somerset House. Those apartments 


were required by the public service, and it 


was thought that a portion of the National 
Gallery in Trafalgar Square, not being at 
the time required for the purposes of the 
national collection, might be for a time 
offered to the Royal Academy for their 
exhibitions. It was found now that the 
growing wants of the National Gallery pre- 
cluded ‘a permanent continuance of that 
union, and the only consideration was to 
what place the Royal Academy should go, 
and upon what site a new building should 
be érected. But that was 4 matte? that 
involved much ‘time in earrying out any 
decision which might be come’to. There 
had been a question mooted whether’ the 
National Gallery should’ remain where ‘it 
how was, or whether, in accordance with 
the suggestions, not of his right hon. Friend 
the First. Commissioner of Works, bit of 
the Commissioners, the barracks and the 
workhouse behind should be added, the 
aren gallery’ pulled down, and a new 

uilding erected upon a larger seale and 
at an immense expense. In the case of 
the Royal Academy having to move else- 
where, it had been supposed that a por- 
tion of Burlington House aid garden should 
should be allotted to the Academy. Mueh 
had? been said’ about that plan; whieh 
‘would; ‘he believed, ‘require Legislative 
sanction before ‘handing over the fee simple 
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of ground’ belonging: to ‘the ‘public; aind it 
could not be expected that the Royal ‘Aga. 
deiiy would lay out their money apoyo 
site whieli did riot beloug to thens: . Bat, 
supposing that all’ séttled, ‘thére twas ap. 
other consideration to ‘be ‘borne ‘ini mitid, 
because it was only a portion of' the wremd 
at Burlington House that it’ had éver+decn 
proposed ‘to’ give to ‘the’ Royal’ Academy, 
The 'reniainder ‘of the grownd: would :be 
appropriated to buildings’ for » public par. 
poses, and’ any ‘building which ‘the: Royal 
Acddeniy might ‘erect apon’ their portion 
of the ground must bea building forming 
a part of one large plan, the remainder of 
the buildings completing! that’ plam being 
devoted to quite different’ purposes) ') There 
was at present this diffleulty -—Therewas 
the national collection -of \pietures, whieh 
was growing every year, ond for whichiwe 
had not room in the present building, The 
Royal Academy had been permitted! for 
years to occupy a portion of that building, 
and could not be turned into’ the stréct 
immediately, We must wait until the 
Royal Academy had erected another build. 
ing, as they were willing to do. Hon. 
Gentlemen had talked about the Royal 
Academy as though it were an enemy 
which was causing much mischief. It-was 
@ matter very much in dispute whether an 
academy for the purposes of art was not 
useful to art. That was a ‘question’ of 
theory which could not be’ decided »by 
prompt execution upon an ‘institution whieh 
had existed for a length of time, 'and whieh 
many persons’ believed ‘had been: highly 
conducive to the encouragement ‘and 

gress of art in this country. What, 

all; was the principle upon which tho’coup- 
try was required to. sped money for: cdl- 
leetions of pictures 2 It was: not simply 
for the'gratifieation of those who took plea- 
stro iv goihg to see them, | but’ he appie- 
hended that it was 'for the public advantage 
that art should be cultivated in the ¢ountry. 
Tt was for that reason that we boughit the 
best pictures, for 99 out ‘of every 100 
persons who visited the collection were 
quite unable to distinguish an ‘original 
from a copy. ‘We’ procured the’ best pie- 
tures of the best masters’ in ‘order that 
artists by ‘studying those: models ‘might 
perfect themselves, and thus obtain ‘for 
their country that standing among ‘nations 
which belonged to any country where ge- 
nius was developed in avy’ art.):' ‘The tnaln 
object; he repeated, of forming’ a National 
Gallery was to promdte the’ cultivation of 
‘ait in’ this vowtryy but teoalseowamdf 
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siépinion shat -the Royal. Aendemy had con, 
_otibited sto, that iend, /beqause,! in, she first 


o place, it) gave instructian.to young artists, 
setid, next, it.afforded |to those who! had) at- 
tained sufficient skill. means of showing to 
Jthe: 


public the works they had:been able to 
accomplisli, Fora certain number of years 
oomsmall, he! trusted—the National, Gallery 
rand the Royali Academy must be continued 
> under, the same roof, It was ‘said the, Go- 
wernment ought.to propose a grand scheme, 
but! grand schemes, were attended . with 
agreat expense, and jit was rather strange 
»that hon. Gentlemen who objected to the 
vexpenditure of; small sums for jparticular 
. purposes; should, be so ready.toeall upon 
the! Government; to propose an immense 
Vote» Which winstiexeite much. diseussion 
ied difference) of; opinion. | ., He.,,wonld 
impress upon, the» Committee, that. the 
Mote. mow proposed would effect:.a i wse- 
;ful.purpose for the preseut;.it was) a, pro- 
position which would neither. entail. great 
future, expenditure, nor: preeluda, any, ar- 
sdangement which Parliament might. think 
.\fit:to make in, follewimg; years... The Go- 
wdtnment assumed, that.,the,, building ,in 
Trafalgar Square w4s.,to be: given, ap; to 
ythe National-Gallery;.and :that that, build - 
zduglif se.given: up unew, would suffice, |for 
«some: years fon all the, pictures belonging 
to thernation., But, would that building, be 
\available at, present? (It was utterly. un- 
véuited for that purpose, . There was.a suite 
of rooms at one end, anda suite of rooms 
Jatithe other end, and between them was.'a 
/gulfior.ehasm,,in order to cross whieh per- 
fons must descend a flight ef stairs on one 
sidle, and/ ascend another flight on the, ap- 
posite side, If the Reyal Academy, were 
ito retire the next day, it would, be impossi- 
rble:to remain with so inconvenient. a build- 
dng. ‘They »preposed, therefore, to.adopt 
the simplest! possible course —to, deck over 
othe middle! gulf,,and,;make, an even floor 
Mpon the upper story, whieh for the. pre- 
sent|would, afford sufficient space for the 
ethibition of the National pictures, and, 
when the Royal Aeademy should be other- 
wise provided for, would make the building 
more adapted for the parposes of, a,Na- 
‘tional, ,eollection,- and ; for years; to -come 
iwould avoid the necessity forthe large plan 
and great expenditure which had been sug- 
egested, In the meanwhile the plan would 
-aecomplish { ramother: :; purpose, jo Hitherto, 
smith-al¥therattention that\ hed been, prid 
‘tocthe/cul tixation iof art, that, attention jliad 
‘eeni chiefly, directed, to, painting, hut) they 
ibad: now sculptors of.great gapins, men 
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pate wera /worthyrivals af the grentast ar - 
tists, of modeny times; bus whajhad ne, ap- 
portunity of. displaying, to. the, public, the 
produets,.of their .genins.,;.., Those ;wonks 
were, now. placed in, a cellar whieh, he, bad 
never entered, without feeling, thoroughly 
ashamed,, It was disgraceful tothe opnn- 
try that a number of artists, whose, works 
excited the.admiration of the world should 
not have the means of showing. their, fel- 
low-countrymen. what they were doing, In 
combination with the upper deck, which 
would , give a room, seventy-five, feet iby 
thirty for the, exhibition | of . pictures.. he- 
longing .to the, public, it, was, proposed,..by 
lowering afew, feet, the .floor.jof. the cen- 
, tral hall, to obtain a large space, ia, whie¢h 
soulptyre., might; be, decently, , exhibited. 
That.was.an object, which those, who, did 
not think that, art was confined to,paintipg 
would. admis to: be,.a,\gxeat. improyement, 
and) it was one, that; conld be abtained | at 
small .cest,..The cost would her ipply 
| £15,000, and, yet the Committee jpere. ip- 
wited to, reject, the Vote, and) to.wait ypfil 
A grand,,scheme., was, propgunded,, upon 
whieh, they , could, expend, 800,000, spr 
£900,009. ....)f they, agneed,.to vote H 
proposed moderate sum, the building might 
he plaeed,in ia condition jess, disereduable 
40. the; nation, to avhich it. belonged, | and 
might be made.to afford. means. for, exhi- 
biting the pictures. As..an,annual; sym 
was placed,at the dispasal,of the Govern- 
ment forthe purchase. of pictures, panene 
be the; height of absurdity ,to .refuse,.the 
means for, exhibiting, them... At present 
the pictures already possessed ¢ould not de 
exhibited properly, and, some were. plaeed 
on temporary sereens.and some in, cellars. 
There were persons willing;to add,.by pre- 
sents, to. the, public collection, and, yept,;it 
was| now proposed ito, refuse, the moderate 
sum , of, £15,000. to, provide .. for ., sexeral 
years to,.come, the means,of showing, the 
pictures. which the nation already, had, apd 
was likely to.have. , ILe,never in the whole 
course. of his ,life, heard an, objection, the 
grounds of, which it, was, more, difficult; to 
comprehend. , The Vote, was necessary to 
economize the public,.money. | Lt was often 
said that the House of Commons oat. 
Government, into, large, expenditure, gpd 
the present, debate was, a,.most striking il- 
lustration off that, ehservation;, fox the,ayy 
conclusion he) could arive at nas that, hop. 
(Members, ohjeeted to; the Vote .beaayse ait 
iwas, 80, Smalls.and thet, prasided they, Gp- 
yermnent brpnght formand semej,igngat 
}plan. inyolying, she, xpenditane fi;.aawe 
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£100,000; then' the House would be' ready 
to vote the moréy.’What'the Goveriiient 
now proposed was an econuimi¢al’ arratige- 
ment, ihordidg additional opportutiities for 
displaying the nation’s property in pictures, 
and, instead of being open to objection’ on 
the ground of economy, was deserving ‘ap- 
proval on that score. 

Mr. HENLEY said, that the noble Lord 
had, endeavoured to frighten the Commit- 
tee into the Vote by the mention of the 
workhouse and the barracks, and appeared 
to have forgotten that it was the right 
hon, Gentleman ‘the First, Commissioner of 
Works who first dangled them before the 
eyes of the Committee. Therefore it’ was 
not unnatural that the Committee should 
take alarm, and suppose that under ‘the 
cover of this Vote some scheme, of which 
they knew nothing, was in. contemplation. 
The First Commissioner of Works stated 
that after the expenditure of the sum. of 
£15,000 the building would be in ‘a conve- 
nient condition cither for the National Gal- 
lery or the Royal Academy ; but there lay 
the whole question, for there was a great 
feeling in favour of keeping the National 
Gallery where it was. Under these’ eir- 
cumstances, he did. not, wish, to see money 
frittered away in making temporary altera- 
tions, which might prejudice the decision 
on the ultimate, Aibetination of the building. 
This demand for £15,000 to bridge over 
the great central hall, for the purpose of 
providing room for the pieturées and. also 
a sculpture room for the Royal Academy 
made jt seem as if. the Government meant 
that the national collection and the Royal 
Academy, should both remain in the same 
building permanently. ‘ He thought it’ not 
unnatural that those. who disapproved the 
waste of public money upon. what they 
conceived to he a temporary arrangement 
should object to the present Vote, as well 
as these who considered that a.Jarger plan 
should be brought forward. 

May AYRTON said, the noble Viscount 
ad enlarged on every topic connected with 
‘the subject, except, the one brought under 
his consideration by the ‘noble Lord who 
introduced the Amendment, and then, with 
a humility which was surprising, he declared 
himself unable to comprehend the simple 
;proposition which was understood by évery 
one else,- and. which was this — that’ the 
“Government of the Earl of Derby, after the 
sittings, of Committees and Commissions 
with the general assent of the House, of 
a large majority of the House, and the 
general assent of public opinton, announced 
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it'as ‘the Geflifite determination Of ‘te'Gm 
vernment that the Royal Acadéiti¢wasto 
be" forthwith ' femioved! fron’ the Nationa 
Gallery, and that the ‘whole’ place was'to 
be made available for the exhibition-of the 
national collection 6f pictures: Nay thore 
than that;'a distinct’site was indicatediag 
one that'was to’ be offered’ to thé’ Royal 
Academy ; and further,“ the “Royal ‘Aca. 
deny was stated’ to be’ ready ‘to’ accept it 
and erect on it a building ‘at’ its' own'ex. 
pense and for its'own benefit. Why’ théh 
had not the Government carried out? that 
arrangement made a ‘yenr ‘and a half ago? 
The noble Lord'said it took’ time ‘to niake 
arrangements ; but he had had a! year’ and 
‘@ half and he had‘done nothing.’ The réa- 
son was that it was ot ‘the ‘intention 
the Government to carry it out,' bet it'was 
their ‘intention ‘to ‘avoid it and’ caiy oat 
other arrangements ‘whiich'' he ‘would’ "ndt 
bring before the House. ‘ The question fér 
the Government’ to answe:' was, ** Do ‘you 
mean to expend this money simply to eat 

out a plain for the’ appropHation ‘of ‘the 
National Gallery for the national pictires? 
And do you intend to carry’ out ‘the’ ‘at. 
rangement, and thaf forthwith, for ther. 
moval of the Royal Academy?” The' right 
hon. Gentleman the First Commissioner of 
Works had Said’ that ‘the ‘money was wet 
tobe spent to carry ott a definite ‘plait for 
the National Gallery, ‘but ‘to fit the gallery 
for the double purpose at ‘present of! the 
National Gallery ‘afd the Royal ‘Academy, 
and that some yeats hence’he ‘would come 
for another Vote to ‘make further alters 
tions, and appropriate’ the ‘building’ to’ its 
destination. [qu Mei Ol AUCkiEs 
“Viscount PALMERSTON réplied, that 
the plan ‘proposed was ‘calculited' to make 
the’ present building more suitable’ than' at 
present forthe permanent reception of tle 
Certainly’ one partiof 
the ‘arrangement’ wag to render ‘it fors 
time ‘niote suitable’ for the’ reception “of 
Works ‘df seulpttire ; atid ‘so far’ it served 


‘for the ‘accémmodation’ of the'Royal Ata- 


demy ;'‘but'there was nothing’ in‘ the’ plan 
which wold nét ‘tender’ the building” per- 
manently useful for the ‘reception of the 
national’ collection.’ With? revatid "t6 tlie 
moderi collectiote of: pictures ‘at Kensing- 
ton, he’ should observe that''it Was’ given 
by Mr: Sheepshanks’to the nation’ én’the 
express condition that it should bé’exbi- 
bited on that’ spot) and‘ donsequently there 
must be a ‘building for it there’ Uti 
iately it -might’ be ‘possible’ that! the ‘build- 
tig in Trafalgay’ Square might ‘be eapable 
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of receiving, not only; the. paintings of. the 
old, swasters,,.but.exen those, of modern 
artists, His own opinion, .was, that it, was 
very, desirable.te, goon with that building 


aslong,as possible, and not embark in. those | 


large , schemes, recommended, not, by; his 
right hon, Friend, the, First; Commissioner 
of, Works, but; by,the, Royal. Commission. 
]£the ajteratiqns now, proposed were made 
in the, building, and, if the, arrangements 


were garried into,efiegt for transferring) the, 
Royal Agademy to Burlington, House,. the | 


present, National Gallery, vould, be, amply 
sufticient te ¢ontain, all the national, collec- 
tions for many,.years to..come, . With, re- 
gard to, Burlington House, it. was easy, to 
say that the, late Goyerument approved of 


the,.plan,,of .giving. the, Royal, Academy | to the FE 
| of Malmesbury, which would | provide a 


a site in the gardens, and that,.there was 
nothing.to,do but to, let, them, build ;. but 


itumust,,be xemembered that. the building | three es 
would not, occupy the, whole of that space ; | temporary accommodation ‘of the 


and they could, not, be. permitted, to put 
down their building, just where they liked. 
That building, must, be, part of a plan em- 
bracing, other buildings, to, be erected, for 
Government, purposes, and, therefore till it 
was settled what, that plan was to be the 
Royal Academy, could not, commence their 
building, ,.1t was a matter requiring a 
great deal of .consideration, what ; the style 
of so large a,mass,of buildings. should, be, ; 
and then again there was the consideration 
of the question of expense. | 

Lorp,/ HENRY LENNOX. said, that as 
the, Committee,.had been for some, time 
diseussing the question he would not. in- 
convenience, the Government, who _ were 
anxious to finish Supply to-night, by ,mak- 


ing any, prolonged. observations. in reply. | 


His, task, indeed, was .comperatively easy, 
for, in, fact, the only objector to his Motian 
was the noble, Lord, who, in an elaborate 
‘apeech, bad. fought every, imaginable diff- 
culty save the ove which, he had presented 
to the Committec...,1n answer to what had 
fallen from, the moble Lord, he wished. to 


say that he bad never, dreamt, of, saying | 


anything, against, the, Royal, Academy. 
That institution,was yery well in its proper 
place, but he did vot think it was, in its 
proper ;place at, present,,. He. could not 
acrede to the request urged in such cajoling 
terms. by the, noble, Lord, and. it would 
therefore ,be his duty.to. divide the, Com- 
mittee, rial ; 

 CoLQneL. SYKES, said, he had always 
felt the,.utter, want of, accommodation i r 
Att aud artists) in. this, country, but, the 


manner. of providing that accommodation 
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was,another question, . There was,no plan 
before, the Committec, and. the, cireum- 
stances connegted with the Vote were so 
unsatisfactory. that, he should feel com- 
pelled to oppose it. 4 
:» Question, put, oied % 

The »Committee, divided 5) Ayes..31 ; 


| Noes 23 ; Majority 8. 


Vote agredd tot! | PACE 
(27.)' £10,000, > Temporary °Poreign 
apnea tine stich lean: 

Mr. MONSELL. asked bow it was in- 
tended to. spend. the money ? rts 

Mz. COWPER said, it was proposed. to 
make use of Pembroke House and the office 
of the Comptroller of the Exchequer, and 
to purchase a house belonging ‘to thé Karl 


commyni¢ation between those two offices. 
There would, thus be three houses. i the 
on ( Foreign 

Office, and thay, would Hereafter forth -per- 
manent agcommodation for some other de- 
partment, when they were vacated by the 
Foreign Office, . A ‘portion’ of ‘the. Vote, 
£2,500, was to defray. the coat of remov- 
ing, and, furniture must also’ he’ provided 
for these houses. = =», 2 

Sim WILLIAM’ GALLWEY. “asked, 
whether the Vote jncludéd the purchase 
of Lord, Malmesbury’s honse ?” 

‘Mr. COWPER said it did, 

Vote agreed to ; ‘as were also the ‘follow- 
ee 

(28,), £18,000, Site of proposed Foreign 


ce. 
(29.), £38,170, |. New’ 
Bridge. <e 
(30.),. £80,000, ‘Westminster Bridge 
pproaches... > 0X2 
(31.) £1,500, Carisbrook Castle.’ *' 
(32.) £87,000, Rangoon, Telegiaph. 
(33.) £1,090, Professor Hansen’s, Lunar 
Tables. nit Bye ade — 
(34.) “£5,000, ‘Sheriff Codrt Houses 
(Segtland), a4 1 hareair al on Oe 
(39.) £6,300, North American’ Explor- 
ing Expedition, *— plbsen es yalaie s+ 
(36.) £7,000, Franklin Expedition an 
Monument. ! er ret ie: 
Mr. CONINGHAM expressed his grati- 
fication at the grant. Sir Leopold M*Clin- 
tock had prosecuted the search in such a 
way. as to deserve all the honours he had 
received ; and he was sure that in erecting 
& monument to the memory of Fravklin 
and his,unfortunate companions, the noble 
Lord was carrying out the' wishes of the 
whole cogintry,, 8 ulin oe” 


Westminster 


ug lo 1192828 lvteneg 


Loree 





15475! appt. onsir’@ 
Mit. EDWIN'TAMBS ackelll whiete the 
modhuitient Wis td be eected 290) 
Viscotxt PALMERSTON iid, ii te 
ply,’ that ‘the question of! the monument to 
be erected to the memory ‘of’ Sir “John 
. Franklin ‘had’ not’ been’ decided, ’ Tt was 
intended to ‘consult ‘the’ widow: of Sir Joht 
Franklin on the subject. 
Vote agreed td ; as were also 
(37:) £75,000; Civil Contingencies, 
(38.) £35,000, Rates for Goverament 
Property. ()) 
(89.) £17,000, Kensington’ Museum, 
Mr: AYRTON said, he hoped that ‘the 
pee apg ten hot’ persist ‘in pressing 
this ' 
hail téeéntly ‘been presentéd, but’ the evi- 
detice ad’ not''yét ‘been laid ‘before the 
House. It was one of those casés'in Which 
Government led the way in‘ expenditure 
and ‘ih extravagance, and then afterwards 
perhaps they would say that the House 
had forced them into it. From.smal] be- 
ginnings. the Vote had crept up, to its 
present amount, the establishment keeping 
pate with the building; and ‘the building 
with the establishment; and if’ the sum 
they asked were voted, no doubt! the’ foun- 


dation “iwotild’ be’ laid’ for ‘another’ ‘and a’ 


larger demand upon the public purse. Then 
the Chaneellor pf me xchequet, whoever 
he ‘mi ght-be, would” no’ donbt ‘say, ‘You 
should Ht have “voted ‘dny mibhey two ‘or 
th¥ée’yeats ago; and then lyou' would’ not 
have been,called upon for, this Vote.” He 
wonld therefdire ask the. Govetninent to 
pep spone ‘the Vote’ until’ déxt’ Session, in’ 
order 'that it might’ be considered in’ con- 


nection with the a aig of the mag- 


nificent site at Burlington’ Mouse, and with 
the location of ‘our national ‘collections 
erties B 
‘Ma. CONINGHAM ‘iid, ‘that the Vote 
before the’ Committée' was only part of a 
colossal scheme of expenditure. He had 
spoken that day with a gentleman who was 
told by a friend of his that ‘he hud’ seen the 


actud plan, proposing ‘acres ‘of bricks and 


méttar. “The tendency to indreisé the ex- | 


penditure at Kensington, the mode in which 
the’ officials Were paid, and’ the ‘secret’ ih- 
fluence which seemed at work ii bringing 
about all ‘these’ results ‘could ‘Only be ex- 
plaid on” the hypothesis ‘contained in a 
pamphlet which was before ‘him :— 


“The Indian arrangement was: made in’ defor- 
ence to Lerd Derby's views and-in, opposition to 
the rest of the Cabinet, Lord Derby yielding to qn 
influence Which is irresistible in, the councils. of 
ee oe ee 

Mr. Coningham 


{GOMMONSP! 
| That iifluence, he “befidved,” way! haw dpexai 
‘trating adversely to thé public mterast:) The] 
‘museum Was a! loédl ndséutii) ind, if ¢on20i 


‘of ‘the ‘Metropolis; “and''a great expanse: 


ote.” The' Report, of ‘4 | Committee: 
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tinned) ‘others would be made in other partyin 
would! fall ‘upon' the country. tipe dost 

Mr: LOWE ‘said; he’could not hold aute 
any hope that’ the Governmetit wonld ‘not 
persevere with the Vote. The ‘hon: Menu 
ber for the Tower Hamlets’ (Mr. Ayrton)0! 
had objected to the constitution of the'Com-' 
mittee, bit pon that point he°(Mi:' Lowey! 
wotild' ¢ite'the’ authority’ of ‘the’ hén) Meme! 


‘ber for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn), who! had w 


great dislike to the Kensington Museu)! 
but who had ‘expressed his gratification at! 
the very fair selection’ of hon.) Members’ to" 
serve on the Committée:’ "That Conitiittes'’ 
so fairly chosen; had examined the subjeét!! 
and’ had'made'a Réport. Upow'that Reis 
port the Governinent’ proposed to aet/ Five's 
lyeats ago @ house was erected’ for another’ 
purjiosé—an’ itot building, ‘which was’ ati" 
experiment, and could not be! said 'to ‘have’ 
been a bad one; as’ it’ only ost’ £15,000," 
which ‘atnotnt it had) saved in ret for! 
housifg! the’ collection: ‘Bat the building’ 
was not fit for delicate works‘ of art.’ Ive 
could ‘iivt’ be’ made’ water fight! nor“afr 

tight, and the ‘téiiperature'varied greatly.” 
The objet of the Vote waste place the“ 
collé¢tion ina building ‘more’ suitable for” 
its reception, and “he wowld state’ a few" 
figures upon the subject)’ ‘The’ Kensing”’ 
‘toni Muiseutii' had eost altogether £167,000 
— £60,000 for the ‘purchase of the Yandy” 
‘about ‘£50,000 ‘for the ‘purchase “of the” 
colléctioti''; and’ $50,000 had been spent 
in building; iiclading the trot bailding now’ 
there. “ What had the country got for that’ 
money ?’' The aniital’ cost; separated ‘ae’! 
well as coutd be from the ‘science’ and att” 
department, was about'£7,000, and for that” 
money the’ cduttry Had received’ 'in leans” 
and ‘gifts’ property of the value of £450,000/" 
Mr. Sheepshaiks’ ¢otlection of pictares” 
alotie'was valaeu ‘at’£58,000, and" utiother” 
collection, valued at between £3;000 wad" 
£4,000; iiad ‘just been recéivéd, and iniore 

was' promised at the’ déath of the lady! who!’ 
was’ thé’ donor’ th “that! edse! Thus, tv! 
paititings alone, the nation ‘had °réceived’’ 
£60,000 already. The Museum was visite 
ed by' 500,000 persons ‘annually, ’ atid’ the! 
Cotimittée reported ‘that’ it! was beneficial” 
to’ thé" publi¢ ‘and deserving’ of “further” 
support! Under those ¢ireumstanées, ‘hie’ 
thought! the Govertiment“were warranted! 
im tein! the! Comttiittbe to” affuhd the" 
means for placing the collections in a baAd=2 
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ing. where they, would, be safe from, injury. 
Itwas proposed to add to the present build. 
ings 89 98 to,form,a quadrangle, across the 
middle, of, which, :a wall would be, run di- 
viding. the space into. two courts, of 110 
feet square and 100 feet and, 120 respec- 
tively. Those, squares would be; covered 
with,glass—rone, with two, semicircular roofs 
and, the other with a, glass, dome, thus. af- 
fording a Javge. extent, of. space perfectly 
airand,water tight, That could all be done 
forthe, small cost of £17,000, according to 
the estimate of the architect, of whom he 
was bound to say that he, had the happy 
faculty, of not, exeeedipg,, in the works he 
had, already executed, the estimates he had 
previously made, He, therefore, hoped 
the Committee, would gesent.to the Vote. 
If;they were to hayg, a museum to.a great 
extent supported by loans of. articles, of 
great value from, Her, Majesty and others, 
it was a,duty to.protect those articles from 
injury,,,and ,it.was no answer to declaim 
against maseums in general. The museum 
existed, it, afforded great. advantages to 
thousands, and the question was whether 
the cheap means of enlarging it proposed, 
should be adopted. 

Ms. EDWIN JAMES asked whether, 
asone of the gonditions upon which Mr. 
Sheepshanks, made his gift to the nation 
was that it should be accessible to the pub- 
licen Sunday, any steps had been taken 
to comply with that. condition. 

Ms, LOWE said, the hon. and learned 
Gentleman was mistaken in supposing that 
there was any such condition made by Mr, 
Sheepshanks. |, It was true that that gen- 
tleman had expressed a desire that, the pic- 
tures,should. be exhibited on Sundays, but, 
it-haying been pointed out that that wish 
could not be, complied. with, he had ,assent- 
ed,to the present arrangement, There 
was, & letter from Mr, Sheepshanks,. in 
which he, had, expressed, the wish, but a 
formal deed, bad, since been, signed, in 
whigh. there, was, no. condition, of the kind 
referred to. ; 

oTue CHANCELLOR, or. tHe EXCHE- 
QUER \said, he thought. it, was.not, unna- 


tural that hon. Members should complain | 


that, the, evidence; taken before the Com; 
mittee had not been printed, He thought, 
however, that, considering the Committee 
which, had been impartially, selected had 
wanimously recommended that this money 
should ,be Jaid, out, and. also considering 
the, state, of the, Session, it, would not be 
reasonable to. postpone the Vote upon that 
ground. oa dane 
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Mr. AYRTON said, he would mot divide 


the Committee, as, the Government had. a 


majority upon which they could rely. He 
should leave the responsibility for the Vote 
with the Governwent,., . che aia 

Mr. CONINGHAM. said, he had. not 
been, placed upon the Committee, but he 
had been told that he, might produce wit- 
nesses to substantiate bis charges. He 
replied that. it.was,no business of his to do 
so. Mr. Scott had mentioned his case to 
him, and he (Mr. Coningham) advised that 
gentleman to lay it before the Committee. 
The photographic départment seemed to be 
a family concern, as.he was informed that 
the photographer, was a. son-in-law of Mr. 
Cole. .[t. was highly objectionable that a 
public department should indulge in puffing 
advertisements. 

Vote agreed to. 

(40.)Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“ That a sum, not exceeding £80,117, be grant- 
ed to Her Majesty, to defray the Expense of 
Erecting, Repairing, and Maintaining the several 
Public Buildings in the Department of the Com- 
missioners of Public Works. in Ireland, to the 31st 
day of Mareh, 1861,” 

Mr. HENNESSY asked whether a mo- 
del school for Cork was included in the 
Estimate, 

Mr. CARDWELL: It is ; £2,000, 

Ms. HENNESSY said, the right hon. 
Gentleman was going to spend money in 
Cork which the people of that city objected 
to receive, 

Mr. CARDWELL said, that Cork was 
the second city of importance in Ireland, 
and it was thought right to erect a model 
school there, as had been dove in other 
places., A memorial in favour of a model 
school had been signed by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of the county, by the Sheriff of the 
county, the Protestant Bishop, the Mayor, 
and one of the Members for Cork, and 
many others. . It: was true that the Mayor 
of Cork had sinee withdrawn his namie. 

Mr. MAGUIRE said, he could prove 
that half the Roman Catholic signatures 
were those of persons connected with the 
College. adi 

Mx, HENNESSY said, he should move 
the omission of the item, _ sare 

Motion, made, and Question put, ' 

“ That the item of £2,000 be omitted 
from the proposed Vote.” . 

The Committee divided :— Ayes 3; 
Noes 40: Majority 37. 

Original Question put, and agreed to, 

Tlouse resumed. 

Resolutions to be reported on Monday, 
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Rie odP3o4 janet « t 4nd 
/SUPPLY.+-REPORT. | . ; 
“Mr: MASSEY brought’ up’ the Report 
of the Commitee on Supply. 
’ Resolutions reported. 
Resolutions agreed to. 


House adjourned at half after Five 
o’clock till Monday. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, August'20, 1860. 


Munvres.] Pus.ic Biris,—2* Savings Banks and 

Friendly Societies Investments ; Fortifications 
“* (Provision for Expenses); Customs (No. 2); 

' Stamp Duties (No. 2) ; Peace'Preser'vation (Ite- 

© land)'Act (1856), Amendment ; Defence of the 
Realm. 

3* Refreshment Houses and Wine Licences (Ire- 
land) ; Poor Relief, &c. (Ireland) ; Gunpowder, 
&e.';' Industrial'.Schodls Act’ (1957) Amiend- 
ment. 

Royal Assent—Consolidated Fund(£10,000,000); 

, Census (Scotland) ;, Corrupt, Practices Preven; 
tion Act Gren) Continuance ; European Forces 
(India)';"Poor Law Board Continuance ; East 
India Stock Transfer, &¢. ; Prisons (Scotland) ; 
Lands Clauses Consolidation Act (1846)Amend- 
ment ; Maynooth College. 


SAVINGS BANKS AND FRIENDLY SO- 
CIETIES INVESTMENTS, BILL, 


RESOLUTION OF URGENCY.—SECOND READING. 


Tue Duke or ARGYLL moved to Re- 
solve— 


“That, inasmuch as the Postponement-of this 
Bill will withhold: a Power of effecting a con- 
siderable annual Saving which may be made under 
its: Provisions, and will thus practically continue 
fora Time an unnecessary Liability on the Pub- 
lie, the ‘Circumstances: which require Legislation 
on this.Subject appear to this House to be of such 
real Urgency as to render the immediate Con- 
sideration of the same necessary.” 


The noble Duke said, that the questions 
involved in this ‘Bill, having been already 
discussed in their'Lordships’ House at con- 
siderable length, he would not now attempt 
to debate the whole subject! over again. 
He would; however, venture’ to suggest 
that although this’ was not strictly a Bill 
of Aid or Supply, and therefore did not 
come under the exception laid down in the 
general Resolution of the noble Lord’ the 
Chairman of Committees, it’ was’ néver- 
theless a Bill which affected the public 
liabilities. If these funds were lost, the 





| public!would be bound to'make' them: gids 


and under the éxisting: law! therd wad an 
annual loss tothe public, and comsequési 
an annual increase of liability, which the 
House of Commons thought might fo 9 
great extent be obviated :by enlatging!the 
field of investment open to the: Commis, 
sioners for the reduction of; the. National 
Debt., ‘The Bill, therefore, although not 
technically, was yet practically one ofy-Aid 
and Supply, and as such would be ‘entitled 
to immediate consideration as) a measure 
of urgency. oft) ont 

Lorp REDESDALRA said) he) dould'thot 
agree that this was in any sense whatdvet 
a Money Bill... The funds; to which «he 
measure related were not public funds; they 
belonged to the. savings banks,: and) were 
only held iw trust by the Chancellor of tie 
Exchequer, and the Commissioners: for the 
reduction -of the; National. Debt. Their 
Lordships were as much within their legitis 
mate province in) providing ‘forthe propet 
eare of the deposits of the people in savings 
banks as was the other House of | Parlia 
ment, ; cam 

Lorp MONTEAGLE did. not wisi :to 
revert to.a question that had been already 
diseussed; except. to entér) his »protdst 
against the untenable construction which 
endeavoured to assign to this: measure 
the character,of a Money Bill,! ‘That!cou- 
struction, he ventured to say, carried :tlie 
definition and the characteristic of Money 
Bills into a elass of measures to-whieb, up 
to the present time,’ it had! never beéniext 
tended, even by the strongest advoentes 
of House of Commons privileges; | Noble 
Lords. on, the Treasury Benth’ would be 
aware that this was the second Bill whieh 
the Government had introdueed:on this bub 
ject... The original Bill which they brought 
in was, indeed, to all intents and purposes 
a Money Bill, because: it'was founded upon 
Resolutions agreed to! by a Committee of 
the whole ‘House of Commons, and-itere 
ated a charge upon the Consolidated F und: 
That, Bill, ‘however,.was nevér reported 
from the Committee to which» it -had: beda 
referred. The. first, elause of the Bill was 
abandoned, and the measiire of the Govers 
ment virtually abandoned, But thd present 
Bill, whieh! consisted of twobclausesy was'p 
measure of quite.a different: kind, and there 
was no ground for describing itiasik' Money 
Bill except an allegation —of which no proof 
had been given—that it-might be the means 
of effecting some small :contingent — 
to the public, under very :improbable: 


cumstances. In treating this, theréforepai 
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Money Bill) noble ‘Lords ‘appeared to'be 
eonfounding the two distinct’ measures to 
which he had referred: He liad'taken every 
ins! to! enable lim, if possible, to concur 
in the’ Motion of the noble Duke, If lie 
couldbelieve that there was anything in 
the'ease to bring it witli the eategory to 
which the privileges of the House of Com- 
mons! applied, he should be the last person 
to‘raise any question; on ‘the subject ; but 
as he: did: not: think so, ‘he should certainly 
say **Not-Content”’ to the suspension of 
the Order. 
joTHe LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
hadalways ‘bee nfavourable to the Sessional 
Resolution, and would’ eartiestly’ ‘advise 
their Lordships to put a’ liberal construc: 
tion’ on! it; for if they drew the line too 
rigidly it ‘would be found before long ‘to 
trench on the privileges of the other Llouse 
of Parliament and upon the prerogative of 
the Crown. | He’ would not enlarge; but 
he; did ‘earnestly entreat them to attend to 
the caution which he’ sabmitted to’ their 
Lordships most respectfully. 

Fart GRANVILLE said he wished to 
tiake an ‘explanation on the matter of pri- 
vileges It appeared that the reports of 
what he stated ‘the other night had raised 
the impression that the Speaker had given 
an opinion ¢riticising the forms of their 
Lordships’ House; and he wished it to be 
clearly understood’ that’ the faet was the 
Speaker had given an opinion with regard 
to the ‘privilege: question’ before the’ Bill 
bad ‘left the ‘House of Commons.) There 
could be no ground whatever therefore, for 
imputing to ‘him: any diseourtesy to’ their 
Lordships’ House.’ Of course that did not 
in the’ slightest: degree diminish the force 
of his ‘argument.’ The noble: Lord (Lord 
Monteagte)'was'not qhite accurate in’ his 
statement of facts: This was not a ‘dif 
ferent Bill:from ‘that originally introdueed. 
it was the same Bill ‘with ‘a ‘number’ of 
clauses omitted.’ \He thouglit ‘the sugges- 
tion of the noble’ Lord as to the dangers 
thatwould ‘be incurred’ by ‘depositors’ if 
this! measure should pass, was'dangerous to 
the prihciples: on which the savings’ banks 
were founded: © The depositors in ‘savings 
banks; hdd ind interest: ‘whatever’ in the 
question raised by this Bill; There was an 
agreement between the savings banks and 
the pabliecthat ‘the sums deposited should 
be invested by ithe National: Debt Commis- 
stoners, and) that a fixed rate of interest 
should be paid tothe trustees-of the banks. 
There! was (not the slightest’ doubt’ as to 
theoright of the: trustees, not only’to the 


| 





interest, but to the repayment of the whole 
capital whenever, unforttinately, circum- 
stances should require.’ As to, the invest- 
ment, the savings, banks had, no. other iny 
terest than the general, taxpayer in, ¢co- 
nomizing the expense to, the public,,:;As 
to the question of the Bill being a Money 
Bill it, proposed to diminish the liability 
of the public to taxation; whether the 
saving was £10,000, £20,000, £40,000 or 
£50,000 a year, it did not signify in point 
of principle. It so far diminished the 
liability to taxation. 

Tue Ears or, DONOUGHMORE dis- 
tinctly understood that in assenting to this 
Resolution, on. the statement: of. the Go- 
vernment that they considered the Bill one 
of great importance and urgency, their 
Lordships were by no means committed. to 
an acknowledgment that they had acted 
improperly ‘in rejecting the Bill on a 
former night. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, their Lord- 
ships were only bound by the Resolutio 
to which they agreed. y 

Lorp REDESDALE said, he accepted 
the assurance that the Measure was one 
of great importance, and on that ground 
would vote for the Resolution. 

Resolution agreed to. 


“ DISSENTIENT : 


“ Because, unless the Orders for regulatirg of 
the Discharge of the Business ef this House: are 
adhered to with Steadfastness and Impartiality, 
they become Traps for the Unwary, and aggravate 
the Mischiefs and Public, Inconvenience against 
the Occurrence of which such Orders were in- 
tended 'to provide a fitting Safeguard. 

“ Because the Sessional Order which fixes.a 
Day after which it is provided that no Bill shall 
be read a Second: Time in this House, except Bills 
of Aid or Supply, or Bills on which the House 
shail have determined that the Circumstances 
making such Legislation expedient are either of 
such recent Qccurreace or such real Urgeney as 
to render the immediatn Consideration of the same 
necessary, was adopted after full Consideration in 
1854, and! has been continued for the last Seven 
consecutive Years, without Opposition: or serious 
Complaint, but, on the contrary, greatly to the 
Benefit of, the | Publie ‘Serviee.”’ 

“ Because.a Departure from that Order, unless 
in Cases arising clearly within its specified Excep- 
tions, will render the Proceedings of this House 
vague and’ utieertain, will at'the Close of the Ses- 
siom ‘subject them | to’ the ‘discretionary’ Power ‘of 
the.Goyernment of the, Day, and will deprive them 
of Orders of that Impartiality, Weight, and) Au- 
thority which are required to maintain the Honopr 
and dignity of the House, and to secure the Public 
against hasty or ill-considered Legislation. 

“ Because the Bill regulating the Investments 
for Savings Banks and Friendly Societies has béen 
before Parliament during a Period of nearly 
Seven Months, and has not been dealt with by its 
Framers’ or ‘by Patlidment as°a ‘Bill of’ real’ Ur- 
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gency, neither is'it founded:.on any, Cireumstance, 


of recent,Occurrence,,., ..,.,,, cS ln , 

boty is not a Bill of Aid or Supply, nor 
can it be classed as a Money Bill,’ without’ the Es- 
tablishihent of a néw ‘and! dangerous Precedent 
caleulated to impose ‘dangerous Trammels on the 
free Legislation of this Louse. 

‘* Because this Bill has not been brought up to 
this House till the 3rd Day of August, when the 
Period for reading Bills a Second Time in the 
House had elapsed. 

“ Because a Resolution having been moved. on 
the 13th August to suspend the Sessional Order, 
prohibiting the 2d Reading of all Bills after the 
29th July, and to permit the 2d Reading’ of the 
Savings Banks Investment Bill, such Resolution 
was negatived after Debate, and the Order for 
reading the Bill a second, Time was,discharged. 

“ Because no further. Proceeding was taken. in 
relation to this Bill till the 16th instant, when a 
Notice was given of ‘an intention’ to move! on the 
following Day to reverse’ tho’ former Decision of 
the House; by suspending the Sessional Order, 
which it had been determined, should not, be sus- 
pended; and declaring the Urgency of a Bill which 
the House had prieviously déclined to affirm. 

“‘ Because such a proceeding tends ‘to destroy all 
Confidence in the Maintenance of a: Sessional 
Order, adopted. after full) Deliberation, without a 
dissentient Voice, and reasserted in Seven succes- 
sive Sessions with the same Unanimity of Opinion. 

“ Because no Precedent or Authority has been 
adduced to justify so extraordinary a’ Deviation 
from the accustomed Practice of the: House, the 
Maintenance of which is essential to. its Dignity, 
and a Departure from which can hardly fail to 
lessen the Weight and Authority which ought to 
accompany all its Decisions.” 

“ Monreagie or  Branpon.”’ 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

He Duke or ARGYLL moved, ‘ That 
the Bill be now read 2*.”’ 

Lorp DENMAN said, that he was a 
trustee of a savings bunk, of which the 
trustees had expressed a strong objection 
to this’ Bill, as it was introduced into the 
House of Commons ; but as several clauses 
had been omitted, and no petition been 
presented, he did not see any objection 
to certain clauses as the Bill now stood ; 
but if any petition were sent against the 
Bill, he should feel at liberty to oppose the 
seeond reading. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE said, that’ thie 
House had' not received on the part of the 
Government ‘any distinct, or still: less any 
satisfactory explanation of the true’ ob- 
ject of this Bill, or of the manner‘in which 
it ‘was calculated’ to work. ‘He should 
be sorry, indeed, if any observations he 
had made on @ previous occasion. eould 
be construed as affecting in the slightest 
degrée the eredit or safety of the’ deposits 
in the savings banks. |The Bill could not, 
in that respect, affect the rights of ‘the 
depositors. 'Parliament-was. unquestionably 


b 





entirely‘ pledged to the repaymerit:iof othe, 
whole amount of deposits. ; The sioble Bark; 
had exaggerated the deficiency,whieh mag jy 
only £2,000,000, inot £3,000,000);!~ buts! 
whichever. itoreally was, it came! tothe! 
same thing—that the assets were not equal ,: 
to meet’ the engagements ;: but: \there! wag): 
no ground that would justify the depositor: 
in feeling any doubt as tothe ultimate,/ 
security of his savings, for that, or anyw: 
greater deficiency must: be made apubys: 
Parliament;. This deficiency had arisen ini») 
various ways. When there was @ run-féry, 
money on the part of deppsitors,!: iswas, 
generally, if not: uniformly, |in | times! of,{/ 
pressure, .which had a.tendeney to lowebs, 
the funds, and the Commissidners;:to ired)> 
cruit their: balances, had to.sells out atidy: 
loss’; but when money was: plentiful, im; 
consequence of increasivg. deposits, thes: 
Commissioners. were compelled: to! investy |! 
the funds being, high,,andithey bought ati 
high rates. The publie have therefore neo; 
choice but to buy: dear and sell cheap, sufe:); 
fering a double loss... These, howeter, » 
were not the only causes of vthe defien 
ciency—there was another, arising from 
the present state of the lan, and whieh: 
called for a prompt and conclusive remedyy!/ 
This was: not the-first time that! the att 

tention of Parliament had been ealled ‘to: 
the evil he complained of... The first Acti 
establishing savings banks: was passed) in 
1718; and now the: enormous sum of) 
£40,000,000 deposited by savings banks: 
and friendly societies constituted a. glorious: 
monument of the industry; sobriety, ‘and 

good sense of the English people.': Bat! 
the system on which the deposits of savings: 
banks were invested was liable to strong!» 
objection. The objection to whicli he had. 
now more particularly to refer was, that it: 
left in the hands of the: Government) am! 
amount of diseretion in dealing with saving: 
bank deposits with which, it appeared to: 
him, and it appeared also to be the opinions: 
of a Committee of the House of Conimonsy) 
they ought not ‘to: be. intrusted: ei! 
moneys he regarded as being held» in»tendt:s 
for the depositors, and: he. contended: that.’ 
those to whose management they: were come 
mitted, ought to submit ito such restraint: 
as would deprive them of any power! what-10 
ever of using those fands)forany purposes 
except those of the savings banks theme 
selves, save in particular instances in whieh, ' 
under ‘the ‘sanction ‘of -Parkhament; those b 
deposits might be made use of .usefally im! 
some financial operations. He would noty’ 
however, have them converted to such saa) 
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onothe ‘authority..of any imdividaal ;Minis- 
ter,:ndry indeed,'upon’ any authority short 
of thati of (Parliamentvitself. The course, : 
heimight ‘addj''which had been taken by 
his lamented Friend the late Lord Spencer 
in dealing with the’ savings banks deposits 
seemed to ‘him! to be that which ‘it’ was 
right to take. That noble Lord pereeived 
that those funds afforded him an oppor- 
tunity of effecting a reduction of the inte- 
rest on| the higher stoeks, and, having ob- 
tained the sanction of ‘Parliament; he had 
applied a portion of the savings bank de- 
posits to that purpose with great advantage. 
He (Lord Monteagle) had at various times, 
and especially on the 22nd July, 1856, 
called their Lordships’ attention to the 
subject of savings banks deposits, and since 
then the subjeet of savings) banks had 
been ‘referred to a Committee of the other 
House; who recommended that: no. invest- 
ments should ‘be made except for the pur- 
poses of the savings banks; themselves, and 
that no funding of Exchequer Bills should 
be. effected without the authority of Parlia- 
ment, It was said, if financial operations 
were to be effected, to whom could they be 
more properly intrasted than to the Finance 
Minister? He (Lord Monteagile) held a 
different doetrine. For tiis part/he thought 
the‘Chaneellor of the Exchequer ought to 
have’as little as possible to do with dedlings 
in the public funds. The Finance Minister 
did not compete on'terms of equality with 
the other interests engaged in the money 
market, and therefore ouglit not to’ be pev- 
mitted to enter it; Still less was it justi- 
fiable that he) should: do so secretly, and 
without full responsibility, The Chaneellor 
of:the 'Exehequer had ‘power to issue a 
verbal order to an executive: officer, hold- 
ing his’ office during pleasure, directing 
him: to: invest or’ to withdraw funds from 
any class of ‘public securities, thus altering 
thevdlue of the securities on which he ope- 
rated, This power he held to be utterly in- 
defensible, Without denying the legality of 
the-practice, yet when earried to the extent 
and degree! to which it had been carried of 
late, even if legal, its policy or expediency 
was questionable. ; When the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer went into the market to buy 
or-selly he went there necessarily with the 
knowledge of what financial measures. he 
Was going to propose, by which the value 
of the —publie securities in which he was 
dealing would. necessarily. be: influenced. 
This alone gave: him an advantage over 
everybody elsei! lie had not the slightest. 
doubt: that the object with which the pro- 





ceeding was undertaken by the Chancel. : 
lor of the Exchequer was thé promotion ° 
of the public interests; but when trans-_ 
actions. were. entered on with a view. of 
diminishing the loss sustained by the pre- 
sent system of savings banks by selling 
out or buying in, by funding or paying. off 
the unfunded debt, and thus speculating 
on the Stock Exchange, these transactions 
ceased to be justifinble. It was perfeetly le- 
gitimate for the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, when impelled by the necessities of the 
State, to borrow money on Terminable An- 
nuities, but it was neither just nor neecs- 
sary to throw Exchequer Bills into the 
market or to withdraw them for the pur- 
pose of propping up the Government sys- 
tem of finance, and with a view of di- 
minishing the loss sustained by the dif. 
ference between the interest received and 
paid in savings banks deposits. The 
amount of money with which the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer dealt was no less 
than £40,000,000, and his power was: not 
confined to operations arising from the ne- 
cessity of buying. or selling to meet the 
demand of depositors, but he might operate 
simply with the object of making a profit 
like any broker in Change Alley. “Such a 
course could neither be defended nor toler- 
ated. It was utterly inexcusable that. the 
enormous sum of £40,000,000 should be 
placed at the. uncontrolled discretion. of, a 
single man. The noble Lord on a former 
evening’ had inetanced different means ,of 
investment in which he: anticipated that 
a larger amount, of interest might be.ob- 
tained than from the ordinary Govera- 
ment Seeurities—such as the Turkish, the 
Canada, the Jamaiea, and the West, India, 
loans, all of which were, it was true, guaran- 
teed by Parliament, and in which,, there- 
fore, the noble Duke held that jit. was 
competent te the Chancellor of the Exehe- 
quer to invest the savings banks. moneys 5 
but the noble Lord forgot that by the very 
act of going in quest of higher) interest, 
a demand would be ereated for the, par- 
ticular’ stock. sought to. be, purchased, 
which, by raising its. price, would deprive | 
the Government of that increased, advan- 
tage for which the transaction was) un- 
dertaken. He (Lord Monteagle) thought 
it most unwise to make such investments. 
The. higher rate of interest was a proof 
of the risk or ineonveniency to which such, 
securities were liable. With regard to the 
Court of Chancery,” he believed that the 
Accountant General only invested, in the 
Three per Cents, either Reduced or Con- 
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sols ;2:ard that ‘was’ the safest \and best | 
security ‘for trustees, because it: vas liable | 
He. also | thought | 


to the least fluctuation. 
that: a really responsible authority should 


be ‘appointed ‘to administer the savings- | 
banks’ ‘funds, and. that’ the farce of no- | 
minating! for such » purpose: the :Speaker | 
of the»House of Commons, and other fune- | savings banks. 


noble Lord to give any: more: accurate ide 
seription of. it,. The noble Lond had ger- 
tainly not attempted to do so in:his, rather 
longispeech. | He did mot, think, thel,noble 
Lord -had been very clear in{ his objeetions, 
notte |the present Bill,/but: to the whole 
system of dealing. with the money ofthe 
The noble Lond .began-by 


tionaries; who ‘knew nothing about. the | stating. that his, objections were embodied 
matter, should be got ridiof., _He wished | ina. speech; which: he, made, twelve, years 


to make an appeal, which he trusted would 
be:eomplied with, on behalf of the, poorer 
classes in:the country... There was a frau- 
dulent: creation! of nominal savings banks 
spreading far and wide: This proceeding 
was reduced to a system, and the concerns 
so created were called by various titles, such 
as ** National Savings Banks,’’* Regis- 
tered Savings Banks ;’’ but. none of them 
were saviiigs banks under the: Act of ‘Par- 
liament, and not a ‘single farthing whieh 
the-persons' connected with them were able 
to ‘extort from the poorer classes was ever 
invested: or dealt with as ‘savings-banks’ 
money ought to: be. He therefore sug- 
gested that the Government should intro- 
duce into the Bill some provision sueh as 
had: ‘been recomniended by a Committee 
of the: ‘House: of Commons, ‘to the effect 


that no banking coneern should be: per- 
mitted to assume the title of savings bank 
unless’ in'cases where the rules were: pro- 


perly certified. To this he could not anti- 
cipate any objection. 

-Eart GRANVILLE protested against 
the: imputation with which the noble Lord 
began his speech, that the Government had 
never clearly described ithe Bill. He had 
himself twice perfectly, accurately,. and, 
he believed, ‘clearly deseribed the Bill, and 
so had the noble Duke. who now moved 
the -second | reading. Neither he nor the 
noble Duke deserved any credit for that, 
beeause it would be ‘almost impossible to 
give anything but a clear description of the 
Bill,it) was: so exceedingly simple. » The 
whole thing lay ina nutshell. -The Com- 
missioners for the Reduction of ‘the Na- 
tional’Debt—who were, as the noble Lud 
correctly enough stated, all comprised in 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer—having 
now the power by law and practice of in- 
vesting and reinvesting the money. de- 
positedin their hands by the savings banks, 
and on which the Government were pledged 
to pay a certain interest, in the Three per 
Cents, the Bill: provided that. they should 
be allowed! to extend their operations to 
other securities guaranteed by Parliament. 
That was the whole Bill, and he:defied the 

Lord Monteagle 





ago—a speech which their Lordships could 
net. be, expected to! have in their minds+ 
and. also in the Report ‘of, the) Committee 
of; the House ‘of; Commons, which, sat, tw 
years ago. | That Committee recommended 
that the power of reinvesting savings-banks’ 
funds should be, taken away, but, at.the 
same time, they suggested that the power 
of, original ,investment,,should.,, be; made 
langer than was, proposed by. the present 
Bill, Another of their recommendations, was 
that the, duties now, performed by the Na 
tional Debt. Commissioners, should ; be dig 
eharged by other persons; but that recom, 
mendation had not, been, adopted by; Parr 
liament,.and he/ believed never, would, be, 
The noble Lord jad referred, to the case-of 
Lord Althorp making use of the, money,of 
the savings banks for the purpose of effect 
ing a reduction of the Four per Cents, and 
said that, that was, done with the.consent 
of Parliament, He, (Earl, Granville}, how, 
ever, . believed. that, the operation was.ef 
fected before the consent of Parliament 
was asked, Subsequently, .indeed,, Lord 
Althorp applied, to Parliament, not. for its 
assent to what-he had. done, but for.autho- 
rity to pay off the dissentient stockholder, 
But .other, operations, had. been, effected 
under the power now possessed by the, Na 
tional, Debt.,. Commissioners, which. svere 
very extraordinary indeed... When the ne 
ble Lord, himself was, Chancellor | of. the 
Exchequer he did, what ,had,never, beep 
done before. Exereising;a power indirectly 
derived. from the Savings, Banks Act, he 
used, the money, deposited by the savings 
banks to pay off deficiency bills, avd, thus 
added very largely, to the,National Debt, 
without any sanction whatever. from \Par- 
liament, ..The noble. Lord,. no doubt, bad 
excellent reasons, for, doing so, , His,ex 
ample was followed, upon one occasion, by 
his’ successor, Sir, Francis Baring, ho 
stated, however, that, he was only yielding 
to the pressure of cireumstances,! and, that 
upon principle he disapproved such, nang 
action.., The noble;Lord,, ao, doubt,,.might 
have, urged the same plea. Since, that.tine 
nothing of the kind had, been attempted, 
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and it was clearly! against ‘the spirit’ of ‘the 
Act that any sach course should be taken. 
In'' the ‘eulogium which | the ‘noble ‘Lord 
passed’ upon the provident habits \of-the 
nation, which had: ‘resulted in the aecumu- 
lation of £40,000,000, he eordially ‘con+ 
eutred.: Phe noble’ Lord, however, pro- 
¢eeded to point out what should be done 
with the view of prohibiting the Chancellor 
ofthe Exehequer in future from dealing 
with that enormous amount of money. If 
Parliament should think it necessary to re- 
atriet the Chaneellor of the Exchequer in 
the manner suggested by the uoble Lord, 
its xetion in that’ réspect would not be at 
all hindered by ‘the present Bill. Their 
Lordships ought to recollect that the Chan- 
tellor of the Exchequer’ was not a great 
stock-jobber, acting for his own individual 
advantage, but the financial agent of ‘the 
country at ‘large:’ In’ that eapacity, as 
long’as he kept within ‘proper’ bounds, he 
was not only entitled; but it was his duty, 
to obtain for the public any fair advantage 
which’ his’ position and knowledge might 
place within his reach: Was he to be pre- 
vented, for example, from using any por- 
tion of the money of the sayings banks for 


the purpose of paying Exchequer Bills?) If 
86) tho interest payable upon those Bills 
fora period of twelve months would be so 
thuch money thrown away, to the disadvan- 


tage and loss of the public. ‘The opera- 
tions of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
were closely watched. If lie acted wrongly, 
or even indisereetly, he would be imme- 
diatély criticised and the censure of Par- 
fiament would fall upon him. As long’ as 
the ‘country employed a’ financial agent 
‘to look after its interests, he ought to be 
‘alldwed” to use ‘his own diseretion  in-sach 
Watters ‘for the eommon good, wnd not 
dbliged ‘to threw every possible advantage 
itd the hinds of private capitalists. The 
toble Lord had attempted to illustrate his 
‘case by the ‘practice of the Court of Chan- 
‘ery.’ But it was not’ correct that the 
Court of Chancery could not invest in any 
security but ‘the Three per Cents. ‘That 
used tb’ ‘be’ the chse ; but’ the noble Lord 
was probably! not aware that the Court of 
Chancery had now by law exaetly the same 
power which the ‘present Bill ' proposed to 
give to’ the’ Commissioners for the Redue- 
tion of the National Debt.’ The noble 
Bordhad- argued farther that, if the money 
of 'thé savings banks were invested in small 
and tinatketable'stoeks, when & pressure 
¢ate there would be greatepsdifficulty and 
Yosd\'f selling’ them than ‘would be ox 





perienced iin! the easesof the Three; per 
Cents. » It: was to be observed, ‘however, 
that under the present: Bill the: Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was not enabled to invest 
more’ ‘than £7,500,000 out ofthe: whole 
£40,000,000in the smaller kinds.of stocks, 
and that, consequently, should he be ob+ 
liged by a sudden pressure to sell he would 
be able to get over the difficulty by dis- 
posing of a portion of his Consols, leaving 
the other: investments, untouched, |The 
clause which the noble Lord had suggested 
might be useful, and: ishould. receive the 
careful consideration of the Government, 
He believed the objection to it:in the other 
House was that it) would be ineonsistent 
with the rest of the Bill... However, it 
might be of some use, and, provided no 
strong objections were entertained. to it, 
he would introduce it-upon the third read- 
ing.‘ The noble Earl coneluded by. pro- 
testing against the Government being sup- 
posed to have said that the subjectiof this 
Bill was one of great magnitude, and that 
it was on that ground that they pressed it. 

Lore REDESDALE said, his objection 
to the Bill was:that it dealt with a subject 
which should be treated in a much larger 
way. It appeared from the statement of 
the noble Karl that although: one or two 
operations in these funds whieh had been 
conducted by the Chancellor of the Exehe- 
quer were advantageous more of them had 
been injurious ones. In: his opinion,,the 
most important and advantageous) clause 
of the Bill was that which required:that a 
statement of all such transaetions should. be 
made to Parliament. . He doubted whether 
the clause whieh had been suggested. by 
the noble Baron (Lord Monteagle) could 
properly be introduced into this measure ; 
but if it could ‘he should: not oppose it. « : 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, hav- 
ing ‘been \appealed «to by the: noble Lerd 
(Lord Monteagle) as to. the practice of the 
Court of Chancery, be was)-in a position 
to give' him! most authentic information, 
for he held in his: handan Act that. must 
have been passed without the knowledge 
of ‘the: moble :Lord,: or ‘he. would )-have 
strongly opposed it, and said that the Lord 
Chancellor) was. about te dabble in »the 
Fundsy: The ‘Act: authorized the Lord 
Chancellor and three of the Judges of the 
Court ‘to invest the money that came into 
the Court either in the Three per Cents or 
in suely other stocks, funds, and securities 
as they might) see fit;, and! the | Lord 
Chancellor: had: also. power to. order. the 
conversion of money, now invested in Three 
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imight think: would afford «a more liberal 
interest. 
provided that trustees might with safety 
and security invest their funds im any 
stock in:which ‘the: Lord Chancellor. in- 
vested. 1) 

Lorp: MONTEAGLE said, it appeared 
from the last returns that no funds had 
been invested out of the Three per Cents. 

‘Toe LORD CHANCELLOR: No ; be- 
ieause nota month has passed ‘sinee the 
Act'received the Royal Assent. 

Motion agreed to. 

Bill read 2° accordingly, and committed 
to ‘a Committee of the Whole House on 

» Thursday next. 


’ PORTIFICATIONS (PROVISIONS FOR 
: EXPENSES) BILL. 
SECOND READING. 


» Order of: the Day for the Second Read- 
oing read, 

Eart GRANVILLE, in moving the 
Second Reading of this Bill, said that, 
with the permission of their. Lordships, 
and in order to economise their time, he 
would postpone the remarks whieh he bad 
to make in \support.of it, until he had 
heard the opinions of other noble Lords 
upon the subject. | He moved that the 
Bill should be read a second time. 

Tue Kart or ELLENBOROUGH: My 
Lords, this. is a very important measure, 
not only beeause it contributes materially to 
ithe security of the country, but also. be- 
cause it shows the spirit: in which, Her 
Majesty’s Government regard the present 
\state of things in, Europe... I, of course, 
-receive the Bill, with satisfaction; because, 
on, all. favourable \eceasions—and Iam 
afraid your Lordships may think that I 
have sometimes made oceasions for myself 
that were: not quite favourable--I have 
during the last thirteen years endeavoured 
to draw the attention of this House and of 
the country to the almost defenceless state 


of the realm, ‘earnestly desiring. that, we | 


should not remain unarmed: in, the midst 
of anarmed world, Under these circum- 
stances, I must regret that the Report on 
which Her Majesty's Government are now 
proceeding, having been in. their, hands 
since the first week in, February, it-is,only 
on the 20th of August that we are called 
upon to give an. opinion. upon; tis most 
important,.and, urgent,subjcct. | We. have 
‘lost four or five: montlis of the Jong days, 
‘during which time the greatest amount, of 
The Lord Chancellor 


\\ Portifieations (Provisions | {LORDS} 
‘per Cents, into: anyother stocks that he: 


There:was another clause which | 
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work is done,' and are thrown) baek! pradti- 
cally for riearly a year,: by: the delay which 
has taken place. This is:a Billi to provide 
for improving the fortifications of the Dodk. 
yards. Atvall times the Dockyards ofthe 
country have been defended “by: works! iof 
some kind; and it would have been sufi- 
eient justification for asking Parliament ito 
pass this measure, if its objeet. had been 
solely to make the defence of these Dock. 
yards keep pace with the improvement/in 
gunnery, and the application of steam ‘to 
navigation. The. great: alteration: which 
has: been made ‘in the extent of the»means 
of defence required, has been effected by 
the introduction of steam ; because that, 
no doubt, gives extraordinary ad 

to'the Power which takes: the initiati¢e, 
by enabling it: to; concentrate: all: its 
strength and: all its forces ‘upom-a given 
point, so as to make certain of effecting 
its, purpose... We possess'no navalior 
military force which would: prevent an 
enemy, determined upon running the risk, 
from effecting a landing’ in: this eourtey 
at almost any point whatever ;: and there- 
fore we ought, as I; have’ said. in this 
House beforg, to take care that: atevery 
point of our coast, at which’ san: enemy 
could keep his fleet and could establish 
a sort of ééte: dw pont, sand: land: avith 
his troops and materéél, liorges and ‘guns, 
we should have some sort of a fort which 


‘could not easily be taken, and ’ whieh 


should’ prevent him from. using: the'-ad- 
vantages which the coast presents: That 
is a principle which is universally appl 
cable, but upon which we have onot yet 
acted. | But, my Lords, it) is notonlyon 
account of the alterations whieh have taken 
place in the matter of navigation and lin 
the improvement of gunnery, that it:is:de- 
sirable this- measure should be proeeedeil 
with. Igo far beyond those reasonsy!\1 
vote for this measure most: willingly, /be- 
eause | entertain that thorough distrustiof 
the French Government, which: Lord ' John 
Russell frankly told the Freneh: Govern- 
ment months ago all the world would en- 
tertain, if that Government persevered ‘in 
its seheme for annexing Savoy and Nice. 
I agree entirely with all the reasoning of 
Lord John Russell on that: subjectood 
cannot forget either the: events ‘of’ the last 
year, explained as. they liave ‘been »by 
what bas :since come to outi:ienowledgé. 
We know now that, before the Frendl ex- 
pedition to Italy, was! undertaken, a sverdt 
conipoet, was ‘entered jinto. betweemlthe 
Emperor of they French: and Piedmont, 
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by whieh the Emperor was to reécive Savoy 
jethd Nite, on! his/annexing to Piedmont the 
JAwhole cof! Lombardy!'andVenetia:;; there 
beihg at that time'no quarrel whatever be- 
‘tween Austria, Piedmont, and France, and 
tothe aggression of | Austria having | been 
‘subsequently proveked by Piedmont, rely- 
ving on 'thé aid of France. Phe result, 
however, of the campaign was, that the 
.twhdle of the conditions were not performed, 
Venetia not:beiig ‘annexed to Piedmont, 
jand: France: therefore could not claim the 
(reward she was to obtain. | It must always 
be remembered ‘that the Emperor of the 
French’ distinetly ‘declared that he. only 
‘eritered: Itdly because Austria had eom- 
mitted on act of aggression; it must, also, 
be reniembered that) the greatest. of all 
Eniperors, the Emperor ‘Titus—the man 
«who received the greatest honour ever ac- 
eordéd to any human being, that of being 
vealled ** Delicite humani generis’’—could 
‘not have used terms more generous, more 
disinterested, or more noble in’ explanation 
of the eduse which he :went to support, 
than did the Emperor of the French in com- 
niencing that. campaign. I cannot forget 
these things. -I hope the country will not; 
beeause when a man has once so committed 
himself by his conduct a8 to give just reason 
to suppose that he does not act from pure 
motives, he} has forfeited all claim to fa- 
ture confidence, and those who believe him 
afterwards—say what he may—deserve any 
misfortune that may befall them. But cer- 
‘taitt States of Central Italy determined to 
amnex themselves to Piedmont. The Em- 
iperorof the French ‘said, ‘* That is cer- 
tainly not the condition on which I was to 
reteive Savoy and Nice; ‘butit is 1 change 
“of !a similar naturé: «Piedmont is: largely 
iteréased itt strength by it; and it is there. 
fore wecessary that France should derive 
some equivalent, some compensation for it.”’ 
My Lords; there have been poets who have 
‘imagmed a golden nage, in which the lion 
‘and. the lanib should tie down together ‘in 
perfect tranquillity arid mutual confidence. 
But no poét at any time ever allowed ‘his 
Imagination to earry him the length to 
which the: imagination of the Enyperor of 
‘the Freneh seems to have earried him: No 
poet-ever dreamt of 4 staté of! things in 
whie’ the -lion would mot lie down with 
the lamb without taking previous security 
for the Jamb’s good behaviour 5 yet ‘that 
ie What: the |Empéror, ofthe Freneh his 
done in defidnce of the opinion of Europe. 
When France first ‘sent her army ‘to Italy 
Jast:feat, the: answer! whieh’ the English 
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people - gave to. her was): the’ establigh- 
mént of :the ‘Rifle Volantéers; andin 
tlie course of some six months 70,000 men 
joined those corps. At the beginning 
of this year, when France demanded: the 
‘cession of Savoy and Niee, our: Volunteer 
movement acquired fresh vigour, and while 
we, my Lords, wére sitting ‘here. doing 
little or nothing, the people added another 
70,000 men to those Rifle Corps. «That 
was the second answer of ‘the Euglish peo- 
ple to the French Emperor; and | am per- 
fectly satisfied that if the Emperor should 
proceed further in the same spirit, a simi- 
lar and yet: more decided answer ‘will be 
made by ‘the population of this country. 
My Lords, we see the effect \of\,all: this 
upon Europe. We sce, most fortunately 
for Europe, the commencement of a good 
understanding between the Powers of Ger- 
many, so long separated from each other, 
and we see indications of that distrust to- 
wards France on the part of all the coun- 
tries of Europe, which the more makes me 
readily vote ‘in favour of this Bill, in the 
cautious, suspicious acquiescetice which, 
with many safeguards, has been given to 
the forward offer of France to intervene 
in the affairs of Syria. These are among 
the reasons which induee me to look 
with satisfaction on this measure. But 
let us consider briefly what is the mea- 
sure itself; There can be no doubt that 
the Emperor of the: French ‘thoroughly 
understands 'the principles of war, although 
as yet he has not had a large acquaint- 
ance with its practical operations; and 
depend upon it, he will never venture to 
send an arioy to this country without, | in 
the first instance, ‘securing a tte du pont 
that? may eover his communications with 
the séa:° Now, “of all the tétes dw: pont 
which he'could possibly possess the Isle of 
It commands 
Spithead® and’ Portsmouth. I am sorry 
the works at Sandown Bay are not tobe 
considerably stronger, beeause Sandown 
Bay is really the key to the Isle of Wight, 
and, therefore, to Spithead. I shall not go 
further into the various plans proposed by 
the scientifie authorities for the defence of 
our Dockyards. 1 dare say they are based 
on correet principles, and will be ably car- 
ried out.’ But I observe that there is one 
point—and that by far the ‘most essential 


‘namely, ‘the defence ‘of Woolwich, in 


whiclr Her'Majesty’s Government have eb- 


‘stained ‘from following the recommenda- 


tions of the Commissioners.’ Now, of -all 
‘questions: conuected’ with the’ defence: of 
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Pie country, that one’ is the’ nbost” vital, 
er Majesty’s Government appear to have 
considered that, in. the event of an invasion, 
a battle would have to be fought for the 
capital ; that that battle must be fought in 
advance of London ; and that if it were lost 
terms of capitulation must. be entered into 
for that city. Now that is to me. of all 
considerations the one most alarming. 1 | 
am satisfied that if Her Majesty's Govern: | 
ment had in their minds the necessity of | 
defending London street by street, and | 
house by house, they’ never would have | 
consented to leave Woolwich in such a de- | 
fencdless condition. “I greatly fear that 
the defencéless condition of Woolwich will 
very materially affect, the fortune of that 
battle which is expected to be fought in 
advance of London. The general in com- 
mand of your troops might think that, 
under all the circumstances, the occasion 
would not be favourable for attacking the 
enemy, and ‘his disposition might be to 
retire, provided he could do so, to a better 
‘position, where he might make or receive 
the attack with more advantage. ‘But no 
position can possibly be worse than one im- 
mediately in advance of London, with Wool- 
wich undefended. The extent of the position 
is enormous—at least 15 miles ; and the 
attempt of the énemy would not be made 
+ London but upon Woolwich, because 
‘Woolwich being once destroyed or occu- 
pied, the arms would, as it were, be struck 
out of your hands with which you might 
have had the power of defending London. 
Woolwich. is essential to the ‘defence of 
London. You niay regret that it is where 
‘it is; but, being there, you ought to turn 
it to every account that you can. It is 
absolutely necessary that it should be placed 
fe an entrenched camp and made safe, 
and then those who were defending’ Lon- 
‘don, would have the advantage of ‘those 
materials of war which are only to be 
‘found at Woolwich: It is‘said, “Of what 
use is it to think of defending London ; 
it is.impossible, its extent being so large.”’ 
Do, these persons forget that in point 
of fact a great city isa great fortress in 
itself ;-that when defended by ‘barricades, 
with bold men behind them, with ‘plenty of 
arms, ammunition, and guns, no prudent 
general would be very willing to attack it? 
Are, we unable’ to do what the ‘poor in- 
habitants of Palermo lately did ?’ Cannot 
we emulate the conduct of that and of so 
many other cities which’ have in the same 
manner defended thenjselves with success ? 
But if a gencral would hesitate before a 








Earl of Ellenborough 


great city, which I’say is ‘a. fortress, what 
would be ‘his hesitation if‘on his right flank 
at a distance of six’ or ‘seven’ milesinwagig 
great intrenched ‘camp, ' protecting/a great 
arsenal-a sort of Sebastopol, eommuni. 
cating by covered railways on’ both banks 
of the river with the city to be: defended, 
open in all direetions to the country behind, 
so that it would be capable of receiving»all 
the reinforcements which might be sent and 
accnmulated on his right flank, and in:twd 
hours placed in the rear of the attacking 
force. If London were in this position, with 
Woolwich thus fortified, depend: upon it no 
enemy would attempt to take it. .My Lords, 
Woolwich should be made ‘the’ citadel of 
London. We'may, as I have said, -regn 

that it is there; but since: it is» there itis 
our duty to make it the eitadel of London, 
and preserve it to our own use, and inot 
throw into the bands of an enemy its im 
mense matériel of war. These are the 
views I have formed on examining -this 
subject. They seem to me so important 
as bearing on the defence, even ‘on the 
safety of the country, that I do not think 
it right to withhold them from your Lord- 
ships. Among the papers submitted to 
Parliament is one in which Lord Overstone 
states, in terms by no ‘means too strong, 
the dangers that would: result from the:ee- 
cupation of London. | I entirely agree with 
Lord Overstone’s remarks. But Lord Over 
stone was desired to give his opinion on 
the supposition that private property would 
be respected. What opinion would he have 
given if the more rational supposition bad 
been taken—namely, tliat private property 
would not be respected ? Whatever mighit 
be the disposition of the leader of the Freneh 
arniy, it is idle to suppose that any contol 
could be exercised over Freneh soldiers:in 
possession of London. Depend upon vit, 
if London should ever. be in the possession 
of av enemy, the sack of London will stand 
by the side of the sack of Rome’ by. the 
troops of the Constable of Bourbon,and 
equal to it in all its cireumstances.of horror 
and atrocity. It is to prevent sueh a state 
of things that I would entreat the Gover- 
ment to take all the means in their power to 
make it impossible for any enemy to effeet 
their purpose, If we are-to fall in defend- 
ing ourselves against invasion, Jet us:fall 
with our arms in:our hands, and with ho- 
nour; at least let the people of London do 
what can be done in resisting the advances 
of a hostile army. Now,one word as tothe 
number of our regular troops. ‘There ean 
be no doubt this country derives, an enor- 
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mous advantage from,what, is called ‘the 
Rifle Volunteer miovement,”’ I trust that 
movement, will, proceed. (I trust that jit 
will .acquire-still. greater numbers, and that 
it.will attain. still. greater efficiency. , .It.is 
impossible; to, speak; too! highly .of . those 
persons who -haye., carried forward that 
movement, or to over-estimate, its import- 
fpcesiy: Ibis by far, the greatest move- 
ment in this'country,' the most.vital event 
Ivrecdllect sinee the;-battle.af, Waterloo, 
Iti. gives us) at, onee ., mereased strength 
tt home: and consideration abroad. But 
it is ,contrary40 reason.) to, expect: that 
tlese'men, brave as they are, good, marks- 
men ias they! may be, ean act.iv open plain 
against/.a well-disciplined enemy. Acting 
ander edyer, behind hedges, and, in woods, 
and.as' light troops in defence of villages 
and ‘houses, they will be of immense: as- 
sistance toa general); but, after all, it 
niust be on the regular army, on its num- 
bers and strength, that: the ultimate fate 
of this-eountry will depend if that terrible 


misfortune, an,invasion, should ever occur. 


Icannot but ‘express, my deep regret that 
our. tegular.armiy is not) much Jarger, I will 
not go through the: details, though [ have 
looked into them most.carefully, as to what 
force eould be brought-into the field. Act- 


‘ing .on the true-principle of Napoleon I., of 


concentrating our force for a great, battle— 


not on tlie old system of endeavouring to 


eover and defend everything, which, 1 dread 
most in case of invasion——if we use against 
thei Thitd Napoleon, the principles .we.may 
learn in the writings of the First, then. 1 
have no fear at all, provided we put into. the 
hands of a. general |the force he may, fairly 
requite, But, my Lords, we have not that 
foree. Ido.think that: foree necessary; a 
large portion. of jits expense might be met 
by reductions if the Government frankly 
took-up the subject ;, but the expense ought 
tobe incurred iif it, could; not, be. met by 
reduétions:| Such, a force, I repeat, is ne- 
essary to give entire security to this coun- 
try... ask for-no more than seeurity. No 


oman inithe world.ean entertain: Jess than. I 


doany idea of ;using a. military foree for 
the purpose of offensive operations... I de- 


‘site nothing but. entire security, forthe 


country. 1 ‘desire, to avoid. the dreadful 
horrors which invasion would bring on. every 
part.of the country, not only on account 
ofthe destruction of ‘credit and the rain 
of :private| fortunes it, would earry, aloug 
With it, but because Lam quite sure that,jf 


‘an enemy were, but,/three.weeks,.in, this 
“Conntry,no pintten howthe retirement. of 
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fence of London. 


that, army might, be effected, it would be 
impossible for, us practically to baring 
the constitution under which we live, 

feel perfeetly satisfied that the whole peo- 
ple, indignant. with, the Government— or 
dissatisfied with, the form of Government— 
to. which, they, as probably, might attri- 
bute their misfortunes — would insist on 
vast alterations, whether in the direction of 
revolution and republicanism, or, what is 


equally probable, in the direction of the 


Crown, giving greater authority to the Ex- 
ecutive, Ido not know; but in whatever 
direction that change may be, made, it 
would be equally fatal to civil liberty, and 
tothe institutions which have made us 
what we are. 

Ean DE GREY ann RIPON: My 
Lords, after what has fallen from the noble 
Earl, I shall not, with regard to the gene- 
ral principles involved in this measure, at- 
tempt. to add any feeble words of mine to 
the very, powerful arguments he has urged; 
but. there are one or two points in the 
speech of the noble Earl] on which I would 
offer a few remarks. First of all, the 
noble Earl seemed to complain of the omis- 
sion of Woolwich from the scheme of for- 
tifications presented by the Government to 
the House on the recommendation of the 
Royal Commission. That subject has been 
most carefully and minutely considered by 
the Government. and the constituted mili- 
tary authorities of the coyntry. It should 
be borne in mind that the recommendations 
of the Commission in regard to the defence 
of Woolwich, were far from fulfilling the 
large and extensive scheme so ably sketch- 
ed ont by the noble Earl for the defence of 
London. . The Commissioners firaply pro- 
posed the erection of a redoubt on Shooter’s 
Hill—which, though it might afford some 
protection, would, be far from constituting 
a.complete defenee to that arsenal, which 
lies in).a position naturally completely 
defenceless, being commanded from every 
side... To be, fully defended it would re- 
quire. very different measures from those 
included in the recommendations of the 
Commissioners. The. Government had the 
great authority of Sir John Burgoyne and 
Sir Howard Douglas for the course taken 
in not at present adopting the recommenda- 
tions of the Commissioners in regard to the 
erection of that particular fort. It would 
pot have afforded such defence to Wool- 
wich as would ‘haye justified the expendi- 
ture required.; and standing alone it would 
be of, comparatively little value for the de- 
Sir John Burgoyne l:as 











expressed’ in decided opinion’ that: fur the 
defence of London we must look to opera- 
tions at a distance from the Metropolis, 
and to the effect. of operations in the field, 
which’ must take place long before an 
enemy ¢ould teach London.’ It: would be 
presumptuous in me, not being a profes- 
sional man, to offer an opinion on the grént 
achemé proposed by the noble Earl, in- 
volving so grave a proposition as that ‘of 
defending this great ‘city from street to 
étrect, and from house to house. I should 
misrepresent the views of the Government 
if I did not say that this subject has occu- 
pied, and must oceupy, their most serious 
attention; but the scope of this Bill does 
not include a scheme for the defence of 
London. We must look, in the first place, 
to our naval resourees as our best line of de- 
fenee; to the méans which may be brought 
to bear to prevent the landing of an in- 
vading force, and then to the subsequent 
ears in the field: The noble Earl has 
alluded to the smallness of the regular force 
we should be able to bring into the field. 
I entirely agree with the noble Earl in 
thinking that we must look very much to 
regular troops for operations in the ficld. 
But we have mae a great stride in the 
means of national defence by the creation 
of our Volunteer corps. I do not desire 
to exaggerate the importance of that move- 
ment ; but I may be allowed to say that I 
entertain a strong hope that it may be 
found to be of great utility in the mainte- 
nance of peace by the manifestation which 
it affords of the spirit which animates the 
people of this country, and of their deter- 
mination to defend their native shores. I 
believe, too, that when the hour of peril 
arrives—if, indeed, it does come—the Vo- 
lunteer foree will be found to be of the 
greatest possible advantage in occupying 
our-varions garrisons, in operating against 
the flank of the enemy, and even in the 
case of some battalions—I speak upon 
good authority—in taking part in’ opera- 
tions in the field. Whether we should 
maintain in this country a much larger re- 
gular army than we have hitherto kept up, 
is, of course, a question for Parliament to 
decide. But upon that point I may ob- 
serve that the regular force which we pos- 
sess at the present moment is preater than 
that which we have had at almost any pre- 
vious period of our history; that it has un- 
dergone no diminution during the last few 
months, and that it stands numerically at 
a higher ‘point than it did in the spring of 
1859! It is a force, I may add, which, in the 
Earl De Grey and Ripon 
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opinion of the Government, is’ sufficient 49 
meet the exigencies of the time; but, ‘whe. 
ther.they be right in entertaining that opin. 
ion or not, iti is satisfactory to know: thas 
tho tendency of, this Bill is to utilize that 
force to a greater extent than independent 
of its operation would be possible. 1 can. 
not, under these circumstances, my, Lords, 
doubt for .a moment that you will give 
second reading to a measure whichis 
purely of a defensive character, which is 
aimed against no country, which hag re- 
ference to no Government, which the. great 
changes that have recently taken: plave 
in military science have rendered neces- 
sary, and which is to be regarded not so 
much as a warlike proposition as one caley- 
lated to secure and maintain: the peace,of 
Europe by ensuring to this country the re- 
spect ot other nations. 

Tse Eart or ELLENBOROUGH ob- 
served, that when he spoke of the import- 
ance of making Woolwich a great entrench- 
ed camp, he had omitted to mention that 
the principle on which his recommendation 
was founded did not originate with him— 
he spoke on the authority of the Emperor 
Napoleon, not, of course, in respect of 
Woolwich itself, but in respect of Naples. 
He should recommend his noble Friend 
(Earl De. Grey) to read two or three of 
the letters in which the Emperor Napoleon 
gave his brother, King Joseph, advice as 
to the manner in which he should defend 
Naples. The manner in which, the Em- 
peror advised lis brother to defend Naples 
was that in which he (the Earl of Elleu- 
borough) advised the Government to de- 
fend Woolwich, 

Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* aceord- 
ingly ; Committee negatived ; and Bill.to 
be read 3° To-morrow. 


REFRESHMENT HOUSES AND WINE 
LICENCES (IRELAND) BILL, 
THIRD READING. 


Bill read 3* (according to Order), 

The Question was put, ‘* Whether this 
Bill shall pass ? ”’ 

Resolved in the Affirmative. 


“ DISSENTIENT. 

1. Because although the last Clause of the Re- 
freshment and Wine Licences Act, passed on the 
14th June ‘last, states that ‘it! shall sot apply to 
Ireland, yet this Bill in most of its Provisions is 
a Counterpart of that Measure. ai 

“2. Because, although the Act'l W, 4, c. 64, 
being ‘ An Act to permit the general ‘Sale of Beer 
and Cyder by Retail in' England,’ dées ‘riot ‘extend 
to Ireland, and hitherto in Ireland every Licence 
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is tuted, for the Probibition contained.in the 4th| thought would prove detrimental to the 
is Section of 4th Wm, 4 (which Aet is referred to | efficiency of the service, and hoped the 
my en Quanta of fe teed which, in additfon | Government would, reconsider. their deter- 
at ‘should be introduced into anent | 7 Nation, . Ga yeigu 

. rena ie ps Ay pint Lorv MONTEAGLE believed that’ the 

ag. “4, Also, for the First, Second, Fourth (with | selections, if judiciously made, would ad 

ob the Alteration of the Hour ‘Five’ to ‘ Seven’), | to the magistracy of Ireland many efficient 
and Fifth Reasons contained in my Protest of the | 544 yaluable menibers: but, in order to 
oy 1ith June 1860; against the Refreshment Houses ‘ Boe  Stwtoale 

of and’ Wine Licences ‘Bill. enable the new stipendiary magistrates to 

re. “5, Because the 20th Section of 4th Wm. 4| 2¢t with firmness and impartiality, and to 
has not been in any way applied to this Bill, and | give weight to their decisions, it was im- 

ih Me x7 hs ereeparey wh 4 Foe rc emrena = perative that they should meet the gentle- 

a amber Freee Pewrl Driskarde | men with whom they would be called on to 

h- #6; Because Clauze 40. 0f the English Act. is | #880ciate on a footing of entire social equal- 

at entirely omitted from ,this Bill, and might even | ity. If carefully selected, and, above all, 

on have been improved upon herein, by renderin al if legally competent, they would be treated 
is Persons found drunk in the Street, whether (other- | not only as. equals, but in most. instances 
wise than by being-drunk) indecent or not, liable he; j ld 5 then b 
or to.an increased Fine, ‘and to:Jimprisomment. their experience would cause them to be 
of “4, Beeause in-any general Measure the, Jus- looked up to as guides. He therefore de- 

4, tices or Divisional Justices or Court io which | precated most earnestly the elevation to 

id Apne is rune ae had ofl Poxge une pad the bench of officers;who had risen from 
are far more oO an ie XC1Se, ie 4 ° 

af chief Duty is to increase the Revenue, or than the ranks. He Py 9 ab eile wished to 

mn the Police, who, without any Duties as to Licences, | CUTtail the rewards to which deserving 
aS may have sufficient Responsibility in detecting} members of the force entitled themselyes, 

id Drunkenness, and in helping to convict Drunkards | but their promotions should not be made 

; and Keepers of ill-conducted Houses, but more so | o¢ the risk of disor anizing the bench 

a as such Magistrates adjudicate on all Cases of ip Ly 
eS Evils‘and Crimes produced by Drunkenness, Y THe Hare Or ESSBOROUGH said, 

a “8, Because while Coroners in England, ac- | bis experience led him to dissent from the 

2. cording to Usage, and a Report of a Select Com- | apprehensions entertained relative to the 
mittee of the House of Commons, retain and will | results of promotions from among the off- 

}. retain the Initiative in all Inquests (whether paid | 46... of the constabulary, He had known 
by Fees or Salary), the Magistraey ‘of Ireland, | ly hel NS 2): 

0 most of them unpaid, and without any Interest.in | ¢%tlemen who formerly held commissions 
granting or withholding Licences, except,as to|in that force and .afterwards made excel- 
the Preservation of Order, and as to the diminish- | Jent magistrates, their appointments giving 
ing the Temptations to and Punishments for general satisfaction. In the ‘county of 
Drunkenness, ought to have at leastas mueh Con- | Ay! = ae uo 
fidence reposed in them as in any other Public Carlow partieularly A where from differenge 
Servants. of religious and political opinion it was of 

“9. Because the Feeling against the proposed | consequence to appoint a person, of great 
and lately enacted Measure is every Day inereas- | discretion,—he might say, a picked man, 

. ing in England. “Denwan.” | 7782 officer of constabulary had been last 

| year selected by the Lord-Jieutenant of the 
county, and had since discharged his du- 

PEACE PRESERVATION (IRELAND) ACT | ties in an admirable manner. er 
(1856) AMENDMENT BILL; Motion agreéd to ;, Bill read 2* accord- 

; RESOLUTION OF URGENCY. ‘SECOND READING. a and committed to a Committee of the 

‘Tur Banu or BESSBOROUGH moved, | Whole, House on Thursday next, .,.\, 

" | ' 
wee _ | DEFENCE OF THE REALM BILE: 

' That, inasmuch as the Peace Preservation | RegorytiON OF URGENCY. SECOND READING. 

‘ (Ireland) Act, 1856, will expire at. the Close of | ! h 1 16 1B et 

l the present Session of Parliament if not continued EiaRL G. tANVILLE moved to Resolve, 

, by the said Bill, the Circumstances, which re- | “That, inasmuch.as the Construction of, Works 

’ 3 E 2 " 4 
(Sea) SAY Tee) 
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of ‘Detenee which are found to be negessary for 
the’ Protéction’ of the ‘Royal ‘Arsenals and Dook- 


yards/nnd the Ports of Dovor ‘and ‘Portland, | ard’ 


eertain othor Works for ithe Defence of the Realni; 


{COMMONS}, 


the Indian Army,...~) 16%6 


that the value ofa pension were paid, 
jat_ enee,, and the person who received 


the, money, subsequently fell into distress, 


require that, immediate Provision should he mado,| there would be a risk, if he had been. 


for Purchasing and obtaining Possession, of con- 
siderable Portions of Land, and for keeping other 
Lands freé from Buildings’and other Obstructions, 
the? Circumstances ‘which require Legislation on 
this Subject: appean to this;Aiouse to be of such 
real .Urgangy, sto, render; the immediate, Con- 


sideration of the same necessary.” 


The noble ark! added that. the measure 
Was a necessary corollary to that which 
their Lordships: had) already sanetioned. 
Its object was. to afford a cheap and: easy 
method. of obtaining Jand ‘requisite for the 
construction of works of defence. 

Motion agreed to ; Bill read 2* (accord- 
ing to Order); Committee negatived ; and 
Bill to beiread 3%: To-morrow, 

House adjourned at half-past Eight 
“ ‘@’chock, till To-morrow, a quar- 
ter before Five o'clock. 


wee 


» HOUSE, OF COMMONS, 


Monday, August 20, 1860. 


Maxvres.] Pusiic | Birts-1° Exchequer Bonds 
(£2,000,000) ;' Consolidated Fund (Appropria- 

i, tion) ; Poor Law Officers’ Superannuation, 

2° Militia Pay; Trustees, Mortgagees, dc. ; 
Debtors and Creditors Act Amendment ; Chan- 

“eery ‘Evidencé''Commission ; Coast of Africa, 
&e. Act Amendment; Offences within Her Ma- 
, | Jesty’s, Possessions Abroad. 1 

3° East India Loan ;, Spirit Duties ; Law: and 
Equity ; Titles to Land (Scotland), Act (1858) 
“Amendment (No, 2); Sale of Gas Act Amend- 
ment.’ ; 


SUPERANNUATION ALLOWANCES 
(CUSTOMS):—QUESTION. 


Mr. HENNESSY said, he: would beg 
to ask. Mr. Chancellor of the, Exchequer, 
Whether he would be disposed to entertain 
the applications of certain Officers of the 
Customs, who, owing to the recent changes, 
haye been obliged to retire from, the ser- 
vice, for a commutation of their, superan- 
nuation allowance into money payments, 
taking into consideration the special cir- 
cumstances of each case? 

Tae CHANCELLOR, or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER said, he was not. aware that, any 
applications of the nature described, had 
been made; by Officers jn; the Customs. 
The commutation of, annual allowances 
into, movey, payments, was. not,., generally 
speaking. an, admissible, practice: in. the 
public Departments, because, supposing 
Earl Granville 





| meritorious servant, that, the public would 
still be called upon to shield’ him. from 


pecuniary, wantin his, old days. ‘The 
practice was, therefore, one which required 
to be watched with great care, lest the 
public should haye to pay these pensions 
twice over, This case, however, now re- 
ferred to was a special one, In ¢onse., 
quence of the reductions, of poblip esta- 
blishments it might possibly happen that 
a; considerable number of persons woul 
leave the Customs at an early age, and he 
did not say that under these cireumstances 
the principle of commutation was inadmis- 
sible, particularly where the allowance was 
small, and exclusively, of course, in those, 
cases where the person was young, and 
where it was to be presumed. that the 
immediate possession of a sum of money 
would be of much greater yalue to him 
than, a prospective annual payment. The 
Government would not, therefore, consider 
themselves precladed from considering ap- 
plications of that kind, haying regard to 
the special circumstances of cach case. 


SUPPLY —REPORI, 
On bringing up the Report of tle Com- 
mittee of Supply— 


LORD CLYDE. AND THE INDIAN ARMY, 
OBSERVATIONS, 


Sm DE LACY EVANS said, he wished 
to address a few, words to the, House on 
behalf of his noble and gallant Friend Lord 
Clyde. It will be in the recollection of the 
House, that in the coarse of the discussions 
respecting the amalgamation of the Indian 
forees, an hon, and gallant; Mensber. ze- 
ferred to certain supposed opinions of, Lord 
Clyde,, to, the, effect that, in, his (Lord 
Clyde’s) opinion, none of, the General Off- 
cers of Her Majesty's Indian, forces, were 
qualified to hold divisional command, , He 
(Sir De Lacy Evans) stated at the time be 
was convinced Ahat; could not, besan, acour 
rate representation, of, his., noble Friend's 
opinions; and he was pleased now, to find 
that his eoujeeture was perfectly correct, 
The shortest, and most, direct way, tojcorr 
rect the mistake, would be to read. two or! 
three Jines from, a letter. he, had just te 
ceived from ‘Lord Clyde; “1. never, jinr 
tended,” aaid, Lord Clyde,.** to, draw,an, ind: 
vidious comparison between’ the, officers, of 
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the Royal'‘and Thdian’ Services,’ orto deé- 
sire to. exclude ‘fron ‘employmént'or' divi; 
sional ¢omtiands a fair ‘proportion of the 
officers of the local army, so many of whom 
served with great diatinction under my ,com- 
mand.”” His noble Friend never wished to 
contend for more than a fair proportion of 
divisional commands being given to officer's 
in the Royal service, on grounds that he Igid 
down in much detail; but be was much 
hurt at finding that passages from some of 
his letters that were printed in the Parlia- 
mentary papers had had an interpretation 
put on them which they would not bear} 
and he therefote expressed an earnest wish 
that he (Sir De La¢y Bvans)'“‘ would ‘be 
good enough to state publicly to the House 
that the interpretation put on a passage in 
Lord Clyde’s letter on the 8th of March, 
by Major-General Bireh, was overstrained 
and inaecurate.’’ This candid and honour- 


able tribute to the servicés of the officers 
referred to by their illustrious Commander- 
in-Chief, together with his frank disclaimer 
of what he had been unfairly ‘accused of, 
ean but enhance the high public estimation 
my gallant Friend lias so nobly. won; while 
it will be a eonsolation to the distinguished 


officers, whose services are thus remem- 
bered and acknowledged, for the wholly 
unmerited depreciation ‘their professional 
characters were, lately se unbandsomely 
exposed to in this House., [t was impos: 
sible to add anything to this statement, 
especially as the new order of things might 
be said to be consummated; but it was de- 
sirable that Parliament should know that 
no prejudice against these officers existed 
inthe mind: of their’ late Commander-in- 
Chief. 


WESTMINSTER IMPROVEMENT: 0OM- 
' MISSION—QUESTPION. 

Sin WILLIAM’ GALLWRY ‘said, ‘he 
rose to ask the’ First Commissioner’ of 
Works, Whether the Government ’ will 
grant a’ Committee next’ Session for the 
purpose of inquiring into the Westminster 
Improvement Commission ? He wished, in 
the first place, to eall attention to the con- 
dition of Victoria Street. Any Gentleman 
who' would ‘take the trouble to tura his 
ateps in’ that’ direction’ would witness a 
scene of ruin and desolation which ‘could 
not be’ paralleled in “any ‘other capital in 
Europe : houses half doilt, and more than 
half in rnin ;' plots'of ground; that if a title 
could ‘be made to” them -would be worth 


their surface: covered with old, now the: 


receptacle of all:the filth iw the neighbour 





nood, and the resort of the vice and degra- 
dation of that, dense population. Surely the 
House would not allow this state of things to 
continue. The Commission was constituted 
in 1849, on certain conditions. The first 
condition to which the Commissioncrs were 
bound by the Act was, \to make a direct 
communication between Pimlico and West- 
mitster Abbey, and also to complete a spa- 
cious and convenient approach from that 
part of the town to the Houses of .Parlia: 
ment, He regretted to say that they had 
been prevented from carrying out tlie first 
condition’ by the Dean and: Chapter of 
Westminster, )A ‘corner: of Jand: had: un- 
fortunately been) left -im their hands, on 
which. .the Dean: and Chapter: had .eon- 
structed a hideous building ;which looked 
like a nunnery: outside, and. was:inside, ha 
understood, a den of attorneys, Any one 
who looked down Victoria Street from 
Pimlico would seareely believe but that a 
feeling of spite as much as cupidity had 
been the motive that induced the Dean 
and Chapter to shut up their noble cathe- 
dral and- prevent it from being a grand and 
noble object in the future street,. If the 
House did not consider the present dis- 
graceful state of things a reason for inter< 
fering, surcly the fact that £30,000 of the 
publie money ‘had been’ advanced would 
justify it in, bringing a, pressure to bear 
upon the First Commissioner. of , Works. 
The right.hon..Gentleman might name.a 
fresh Commission, or infuse some fresh 
blood into the present Commissioners, giv- 
ing them the power of selling the land and 
half-finished houses and lodging the amount 
in the Court of Chancery, to be distributed 
as equity, might direct. , In any .case, he 
trusted that, this property, would, not be 
left in its present disgraceful state, If, it 
were thought better to appoint 4 Select 
Committee, its inquiries should be carried 
further back than those of any former Se- 
lect Committee, so that’ the gross’ disho- 
nesty might be exposed which had oc- 
curred at the commencement of the Com- 
mission, and brought tle undertaking to 
its present position, He wished to ask 
whether the right hon. Gentleman would 
consent to grant a9 Select Committee to 
inquire next Session into the proceedings 
of the Westminster Improvement Com- 
mittee ? 

Mr. COWPER ‘agreed with the hou, 
Baronet, that the present condition of Vie- 
toria’ Street’ was a most lamentable’ indi- 
cation of the niismanagement of the’ build- 
ing “sdeiety ‘known asthe’ Westminster 


tw srg 
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Ttiptovetiient ‘Comimisstén: '’ The Govern- 
ment had, however) no responsibility of 
cdtitrol th ‘the matter, nor had it taken any 
part in the affairs’ of ‘the Commission. 
[Sir Witraw! Gattwey': They advanced 
£80,000.] He could not state what the 
Government would do next Session; all 
heeould say “was, that ff the hon. Baronet 
made out ‘a good case, and “offered ‘good 
grounds next Session’ for appointing a 'Se- 
feet!‘ Conimittee, te for one would not offer 


any objection! 1" « 


INCREASE OF, PUBLIC EXPENDITURE. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. LINDSAY said, he rose to call the 
attention of the House for a few moments 
to the enornrous’ sums which had been voted 
away in thé present year’ for the public 
service!” ‘In February, in’ his ‘financial 
statement, the 'Chaticellor ‘of ‘the Exche- 
quer estimated the éxpenditure for the year 
at’£70,000,000 s ‘which he'(Mr. Lindsay) 
and ‘many other's ‘considered ‘excessive. 
Large as that sum was, it liad since ‘been 
increased’ by £3;300,000 for the ‘China 
expedition, £2,000,000 for ' fortifications 
‘(which was stated to ‘be an instalment of 
an ‘outlay’ of £9;000,000,' but’ which ‘he 
(Mt. Lindsay)‘ believed tobe ‘more likely 
£20,000;000,) and’another £1 {000,000 for 
Excliéquer botids ; making ‘in all an ex- 
pendittire ‘of about £76,400,000, That 
large expenditure might not be felt severely 
at the moment ;' but’ if there should come 
ft bad harvest, and scarcity of employment, 
theré’would be great discontent throughout 
the ‘mannufactuting ‘districts.’ That was a 
dangerots ‘prospect,’ ind ‘we ‘might ‘have 
inore diffictlties to appretiend from the wn- 
happy condition’ of our own’ people ‘than 
from the vidlencé of aiiy extérnal ‘enemy. 
He therefore hoped the’ Government would 
not lose sight of the importance of economy, 
and ‘would endeavour td curtail the public 
expenditure, notwithstanding ‘that those 
ps, sums had been’ actually ‘voted: *' A 
considerable portion of ‘the increased tidval 
atid military expenditure had’ been '¢reated, 
as ‘was ‘alleged, by the ‘state’ of’ ‘affairs 
acrdss ' the''Chatinel,’ and’ especially’ from 
the ‘addition’ which’ France’ had “made ‘of 
late ‘years’ to’ her“itaval power, ‘But’ tpon 
the authority of a painphlet recently’ pab- 
lished ‘ander the’ sanction éf' the’ Emperor 
uf’the \Fretich, what‘was the actual ‘state 
of affairs? On tlie 1st’ of July, 1860, 
Great Britain had’ aflont (inelading’ block- 
ships) 6B steant line'oftbattle ships, ‘Wwliile 

Mr, Cowper 
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Franeé at that tithe and) indeed) a month 
later — ‘had ‘but 35." Of steam’ frigates, 
England had 41 and Franee 38; “ and’ of 
stialler vessels, including’ transports, Eng: 
land had ‘388 atid France'only 195. Phe 
totals 'wete that England had at the \pré. 
sent moment afloat’ 492 screw vessels, and 
France 268." If those figures ‘were correct 
he did’ not think there need be niueh'feat 
of France’ attempting to cope with’ us on 
the waters.'' From thé fear that had ‘been 
exhibited, however, it would appéar’, as 
though the present race of Euglishmen had 
reversed the creed of their'forefattiers,'and, 
instead of ‘reckoning one British ship’ as 
worth two French’ ships, ‘they considered 
one French vessel equal to two English. 
Was there never to be a limit to the ‘build- 
ing of those huge ships of war? | Not only 
were oui nombers stiperior afloat, but we 
hada larger number on the stoeks thah 
France had. With regard to the fortifiea- 
tions, he ‘considered it would have ‘been 
very much more satisfactory if the Com. 
niittee ‘appointed to inquire into the matter 
had béen composed of others besides offi- 
cers “in the army. Suppose Sir Robert 
Peel had ‘nominated a Coinmittee’ of gen- 
tlemen immediately connected with agri- 
cultural pursuits to consider’ ‘the operation 
of the corn laws, wasit probable that the 
result of their labours would ‘have been 
satisfactory to the public? His ‘hon. and 
gallant Friend the Member for Westminster 
(Sir De Lacy Evans) had correctly said of 
him (Mr. Lindsay) that he was no authority 
upon ‘a question of fortifications ;° but ‘he 
thought if a few men of business had been 
on the Fortification Commission they would 
have looked at the question ‘with less'eon- 
tracted views. What had the House been 
doing during the present Session but spend- 
ing money? ‘Why was not the Bankruptey 
Bill, in which he and other commercial men 
took ‘an ‘interest, passed?’ The Reform 
Bill also, and many other measures of great 
public'importance had been droppedno- 
thing beyond the measures comected with 
the ‘Budget’ ‘and ‘the ‘Conimercial Treaty 
lad’ been ‘passed. ‘He admitted’ that the 
Commercial Treaty was likely ‘to prodtice 
great results to this country. He differed 
from’ the public ' opinions ‘which’ lad ‘been 
expressed with regard ‘to’ it ;\ the moré’he 
saw ‘and heard of that treaty, the’ more 
convinced’ lie was that it’ irould increase’ the 
commerce between this couritry and Fraiice. 
But whilé with'‘one hand we'were ‘extend- 
ing the intercourse between ‘this’ country 
ind France, and'this ‘promoting ‘harihony 
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were with the other hand spending millions, 
which would do mach to nullify the effects 
of the Commercial Treaty. He, perhaps, 
had less) reason. to..complain than other 
Members of the little that had been done 
this Session, for the measures. which he 
brought forward the, House had been good 
enough to pass; but the Government, he 
was sorry to. say, had taken no step to 
eatry them into effect. 
mously resolved that it was desirable that 
this country should enter into a maritime 
treaty with France, but he did not find 
that one single step had been: taken to 
obtain that. maritime treaty. | The House 
thought proper, to agree to a Commission 
with regard to harbours of refuge for sav- 
jing a large amount of life and property. 
No step whatever had been taken by the 
Government to carry into effect the Reso- 
lution of the House. The least the Go- 
yernment ought to have done, if they did 
not intend to act upon the Resolution of 
the House, was to have brought forward a 
Motion to rescind that Resolution, The 
Attorney General had described this as a 
singular Session ; but he (Mr; Lindsay) 
wouldieall it a most unsatisfactory Session 
indeed... Long ‘as the Members whom the 
country had seat to that House had ;been 
kept there, no measure of progress, with 
ithe exeeption of the Commercial Treaty, 
had been agreed to; whilst, on the other 
hand, there had been a large expenditure 
of the public money. He warned the Go- 
vernment that the lavish expenditure into 
which they had Jed the country would 
greatly weaken their influence. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, he could not ad- 
mit that. a Session had been, misspent. in 
which such important financial, measures 
had been passed, and he believed he spoke 
the sentiments of his constituents. when 
he said that the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer was, entitled to the gratitude of the 
country for the efforts he made to secure 
the sanction, of the House to the Com- 
mercial Treaty. He believed that we had 
in the. French Emperor a friend, who was 
anxious to conciliate our good wishes, The 
Commercial Treaty had. remoyed,a barrier 
which the prejudices, and hostilities of cen- 
turies had raised, up between England. and 
France, andthe. two peoples: might, now 
nite in commercial intercourse, and that 
Intercourse, would, have, a, beneficial effect 
Mpon.the, other; nations of the world. ,,. He 
deplored, /however,; the, enormous military 
‘expenditure to whieh .the House. had .as- 
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and, goodwill between the two/nations, we | 
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sented,, The fortifications which were about: 
to be constructed would. create not friend- 
ship, but feelings of hostility between our- 
selves aud. the French. The expenditure 


for fortifications was a false policy. /; 


COMPANIES BILL—QUESTION, 

Ma: MALINS said, he wished to know, 
Whether it is the intention of the.President 
of the Board of Trade to withdraw. the Com- 
panies, Bill for this Session ?, He thought 
that the manner in which the legal mea- 
sures of the Government had beén con- 
tinually postponed, time after time, afforded 
great ground for complaint. toni 


FORGED TRADE MARKS. 
QUESTION. 

Mx. BASS said, he would also, beg to 
ask the President of the Board of Trade, 
Whether he will be prepared to bring ina 
measure to check the Forging, of Trade 
Marks early next Session ? 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, that, in 
answer to the question of the hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Bass), he had to sdy that Go- 
vernment had a Bill prepared on the sub- 
ject of trade marks, and that if there had 
been any probability of passing it through 
during the present Session he would have 
laid it upon the table. | It was a somewhat 
difficult subject—somewhat of the nature 
of a law reform, which; was perhaps not 
very appropriate for the Board of Trade 
to undertake ; they had, howeyer, given 
their best attention to the subject, and had 
prepared a Bill which, to a certain degree, 
met the evils that were complained of, 

With regard to the Companies Bill jhe 
could assure the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man (Mr, Malins) that they had been. sin- 
cere in their intentions of proceeding with 
it ; but it was not in his. power to bring it 
on when he desired, owing to the very m- 
portant business which occupied the House. 
The utmost labour had been bestowed on 
the Bill,.and those whose time and labour 
had: been employed upon it would be dis- 
appointed when they should hear that it 
was not the intention. of the.Government 
to proceed with it this Session. It had 
been, suggested that parts might be. left 
out, and that the rest might. be proceeded 
with ; |but it, was thought; better, it being 
a_ consolidation Bill, to abandon, it .alto- 
gether during the. present Session, ; and 
bring it.in in, the next,, He .bhoped when 
they did so tbat they should have theas- 
sistance of the lon,.and; learned Gens]e- 
man and of the other Members of the legal 
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‘profession in the House, who, however, he 
must say, had not been as a body always 
active in, promoting legal, reform. The 
Lien on Freight Bill was unfortunately not 
sent up to the House of Lords until after 
they had resolved not to read any Bill a 
second time, except in a case of urgent 
necessity, and it could hardly be said that 
this ‘was a very urgent measure. The hon. 
Member for Sunderland had complained 
that no steps had been taken to carry out 
the Resolutions of the House in regard to 
harbours of refuge, but the Government 
would have been to blame if they had 
attempted hastily to legislate on so large 
and important a subject. When the hon. 
Member for Sunderland proposed, against 
the wish of the Government, that a further 
expenditure of some £4,000,000 should 
be incurred in the construction of harbours 
of refuge, he was pot actuated by those 
strong feelings of economy which he now 
displayed. With regard to the Lien on 
Freight Bill, lie hoped they would have an 
opportunity of proceeding with that mea- 
sure at some other time, and he had no 
doubt, that the Resolution to which the 
House had agreed in reference to the re- 
commendations of the Commissioners on 


Harbours of Refuge would Icad to legisla- 
tion of some kind or other on the subject. 


THE MASSACRES IN SYRIA. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. MONSELL besought the indulgence 
of the House while he asked the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government to give some 
further explanation of a statement which he 
made on Friday last in answer to a question 
which he then put with regard'to tlhe affairs 
of Syria. He (Mr. Monsell) asked the noble 
Lord on Friday what instructions were given 
to Lord Dufferin as our Commissiober in 
Syria, and he pointed out to the House how 
completely the system of Government car- 
ried out in the Lebanon, chiefly through 
the influence of this country, had failed, 
the Druse and Maronite chiefs being al- 
together subject to the influence of the 
Pasha, as was anticipated at the time by 
those best acquainted with the country. 
In reply to that question the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government stated that 
Lord Dufferin and the other Commission- 
ers had been instructed to inquire what 
would be the best system of Government 
for the future to be established in Syria. 
The noble Lord went on to state that, in 
his opinion, the disturbances in ‘the Leba- 
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non were commenced, not by the Droses); 
but by the Maronites, and. niade -semeé! 
further ‘observations with a view! to oxene)! 
rate the Turkish Governmenti from: blame; 
He need ‘not point out: to the House how 
important were such observations, falling: 
from the’ First Minister, or how.calculated. 
they were to encourage the most errongous; 
notions which prevailed: in Syria:with:re« 
gard to the views of the British Govern.) 
ment as to these unfortunate transactions,! 
It was shown that ‘such erroneous notions) 
did exist by the cries: which were’ heard: 
both in Tripoli. and Damascus, :**that the 
English Government would take the part 
of the Druses;’’)‘* that. they did notycare 
for France or Russia, because they: ware; 
quite sure England would be on their side,’’- 
Of course nothing was. more absurd. thaw 
such notions, but it was most unfortunate 
that any word should. escape the noble 
Lord in the least ealeulated to: encourage 
those absurd and erroneous ‘notions, All 
the documents that had been laid before 
the House went to show that the: Druses 
had been the real. aggressors, . thatthe 
Turkish authorities ‘and the Turkish: seb 
diers had aided them, aud had in many 
instances even exceeded them in ferocity, 
He wished, withthe permission of .the 
llouse, to cite three important authorities, 
The first was Mr. Cyril Graham, of whom 
Lord: Dufferin, in transmitting a, most able 
Report from that gentleman to. the noble 
Lord the Secretary for Foreign, Affairs, 
said— 

“Your Lordship may rely with implicit econfi- 
dence on the accuracy of all Mr. Graham’s’ state- 
ments of fact, as his knowledge of Arabic’ and his 
personal acquaintance both with the Druse'and 
Maronite populations, combined with’ the oppor- 
tunities he has had of visitirig’ the places’ whete 
these tragedies have occurred, will have’ given 
him peculiar facilities for arriving at the truth,” 
The second was M, Le Normant, who 
had bestowed a great. deal,of study upon 
Eastern questions; and the third.was a 
Protestant missionary, who had written’ 
most iuteresting letter from Damascus, 
All three agreed in, the statement. that 
the disturbances were commenced by, the 
Drases; that the Turks might have easily 
prevented what happened had they wish- 
ed |to do so, and that the. Turks, haying 
had full warning were guilty of compli- 
city. The Protestant missionary. said, that 
throughout the whole of the winter thé 
Druses.were allowed to make preparations 
for the coming wan,, while. the Clinistians 
wore prevented doing so, : M,. Le, Normans 
stated that at Beyroat the very day whea 
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the outbreak took. place,; and. when, the 
Druses had. taken the, Maronite villages, 
Kurschid | Pasha: went to a, camp : este- 
blished near Babdah, and when two guns 
were fired| immediately after his arrival 
the whole of these. villages were instantly 
set on fire. A village was burnt at two 
musket ‘shots from the camp, and the Go- 
yernor forbade the Arabs to carry corn 
tothe mountains where 40,000 Christians 
had taken refuge, with a view of starving 
them out. This was not a mere feud: be- 
tween the Druses. and the: Maronites,; it 
was a persecution of the Christians of, all 
sects. | Protestants; Greeks, and Catho- 
lies, were all equally.attacked... At Deir- 
el-Kammar the Turkish soldiers, in putting 
some Christians to death, said, ‘‘ Call upon 
your God, and see whether he will give you 
any help!’’ and..at..Beyrout: crosses. were 
thrown down to make the Christians tram- 
ple:themy under their feet. Mr. Graham 
stated distinctly that if the Turkish Go- 
vernment had used, the slightest exertions 
it might have prevented the, feud |from 
spreading.. He then went on to describe 
the:massacre at Hasbeya, The Maronites 
were induced by the Turkish Governor, to 
give up. their arms, and to go into, the 
Serai Palace, used aaa. barrack... This 
was'on the 29th of May, and onthe 6th 
of June many of the soldiers were seen to 
be leaving, and then: Mr. Graham said— 


“The unfortunate people, when it was too late, 
saw clearly how treacherotsly they had been de- 
ceived. They rushed into the outer court and en- 
treated to be let out. The signal was then given, 
the gates thrown open, and in rushed the Druses, 
armed with any weapon they could seize, and then 
commenced an indiscriminate slaughter of all the 
males, Some, indeed, made their way through 
the door to the outer gate, only to be seized by the 
Turkish , soldiery ; nor. were these passiye only in 
the transaction. ,Many.Christians whom I have 
examined have sworn to, me that they saw the 
soldiers themselves taking part'in the slaughter, 
andthe subsequent’ behaviour of these bratal 
troops ‘to the women was savage in the extreme. 
From, the wounds I have seen, both on the llving 
and the dead, it would appear that they went to 
work with the most systematic cruelty; ten, twelve, 
and fourteen deep cuts on the’ body of one’ person 
is not: unfrequent;: some of the wounds show that 


they were made with blunt, instruments. In short; ! 


everything was used which came to hand, and, ac- 
cording to the nature of the weapon, hands and 
limbs were cut off, or brains dashed out,or bodies 
mangled. . (2/4 2 : . 5 ‘Women the 
Druses did: not slaughter, nor, for the most part, 
I believe, illuse; that, was left for ‘Lurks and. Mos- 
lems to.do, and they did it. Little boys of four 
and five years old were not safe ; ‘these would be 
seized ‘from the mother ‘and dashed on the ground, 
or torn ‘to. pieces’ before her face; or, if) her grasp 
was/ too tight, they would kill it on. her, lap ;,and 
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in, some, cases, to, save further, trouble, mother 
and child were cut down together. Many women 
have, assured’ ‘mé that ‘the’ Purkishi soldidrs have 
taken their children ‘one leg‘in’ each hand and torn 
them in) two.” av thal adeiarl 


At Deir-el-Kammar and at other. places, he 
also.mentioned, that. the, Turkish troops 
were scen assisting in the massacre.. From 
these statements. it appeared. to. be. perr 
fectly, clear that, the Turkish Government 
had anticipated this outbreak during the 
winter, that they had endeavoured to. prer 
pare the Druses for the work ir ,which they, 
were to be engaged, and to. put the Maro- 
nites in a position in which they,could offer 
no, resistance, ,, He. trusted. that, the noble 
Lord, however, desirous ; he -might be. ’ 
maintain the Sultan on his ease 
not, allow it to be- understood that the in- 
fluence of, this country would be exerted, 
to. preserve any, system under which,such 
abominations, could take place. He now 
looked back with pain on the part which 
in. common with the great majority of the 
House he had taken in'1895. and 1896 in 
supporting a war undertaken for the pur- 
pose of maintaining the Turkish Empire, 
[t was,useless to attempt to bind the Turks 
by any, laws; there was in. them an. in- 
effaceable cruelty and treachery which no 
efforts could subdue, No doubt the noble 
Lord justly considered it was of great im- 
portance to the balance of power in Europe 
that the Turks should be preserved as long 
as possible at Constantinople; but that ob- 
ject might be too dearly, purchased. He 
hoped the noble Lord would not allow that 
object to influence him, so far as to pre- 
vent these Christians throwing. off that 
abominable yoke. He hoped the noble 
Lord, while preaching the priuciple of, na- 
tionality, in one part of Europe, would not 
allow it to be put down in that country where 
the Christians were oppressed by the Turks. 
He earnestly entreated the uoble Lord to 
state now what be meant in stating that it 
was the Maronites and not the Druses who 
had commenced those atrocities, and also 
how he thought it possible to exonerate the 
Turkish authorities. vir oe 
Viscount, PALMERSTON ; 1 confess 
I regret that the right hon, Gentleman has 
thought it, adyisable to transfer, to, this 
Honse the dispute which has apfortanniey 
taken place between the Druses. and, the 
Maronites,,. He has quoted passages from 
the, papers , which, have been Jaid, before 
Parliament,, whieh, have: been, read before 
two or three, times, and which, though they 
must always, be heard with regret and in- 
> easel , \ 
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dignation, have really nothing to: do with 
the question which he has put tome. I 
have also to regret that. the right hon. 
Gentleman has thought fit to become the 
advocate of the dismemberment of. the 
Turkish Empire. He omitted, however, 
to state which was the foreign Power to 
which ‘he was desirous of transferring 
Syria. I suppose it would not be England, 
and he will allow that it would not be for 
the interests of this country or for the 
general interests of Europe that other 
foreigu Powers should divide the Turkish 
Empire between them. »No doubt, there 
are great and just complaints made against 
the Turkish rule. It is not from any pre- 
dilection for the Turkish race that I think 
it desirable to maintain that empire; but 
any man who has paid the slightest atten- 
tion to the matter must know that the 
Turkish Empire could not be partitioned 
without involving a general European con- 
flict, or, at all events, in its results, without 
adding to other Powers positions of great 
military and naval importance, to the serious 
detriment of the interests of this country. 
I am surprised that the right hon. Gentle- 
man should have given us his opinion on 
this, subject without telling us candidly to 


what foreign Power he thought it desirable 
to give Syria ; and probably he might also 
have favoured us by informing us what 
other foreign Power, he would wish to see 


at Constantinople. My right hon. Friend 
said that by the arrangement made for the 
internal administration of Syria, by which 
the Maronite districts were administered 
by Maronite Chiefs, and the Druse districts 
by Druse chiefs, both became easily sub- 
servient to the Turkish Pasha. He is 
totally mistaken. It is in consequence of 
the weakness of the Turkish authority in 
Syria that from time to time these deplo- 
rable animosities of race between the Druses 
and the Maronites have burst out. I do 
not dispute, what is proved by these papers, 
that the Turkish authorities iv Syria—my 
right hon. Friend talks of the Turkish Gu- 
vernment, but that is a misnomer—that 
the Turkish authorities in Syria have be- 
behaved infamously ill—infamously ill ; 
that some of the Turkish soldiers have be- 
haved abominably ill. But, so far from 
the Turkish Government sheltering or pro- 
tecting those miscreants, Fuad Pasha, who 
has been despatched to Syria with a large 
military and naval force, immediately on 
his arrival proceeded to arrest 400 of the 
principal offenders, and sent Osman Bey 
and Kurschid Pasha to Constantinople to 
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be tried. It was felt that their trial.would 
be better conducted! on :the spot, than, at 
Constantinople, and after having. been.de 
graded in the presence of all the mili. 
tary—after having had. their orders ; and 
military insignia stripped from, them, they 
were sent back to Beyrout in, order to 
be: tried, condemned, as I. believe, and 
severely punished, as I: trust, for. their 
infamous crimes. My right hon.: Friend's 
question had very little to do. with..the 
greater part of his observations. He wants 
to know why | stated that I had reason to 
believe that the Maronites were the first 
aggressors. lam very reluctant to advert 
to these things, because I. think it of no 
use to inquire who struck the first blow, 
I was sorry when he forced. from. me my 
opinion the other evening, but I cannot 
now refrain from ‘answering. his. question, 
The facts of the case are these i—For 
several months before the outbreak. there 
eertainly were among: all..the. Christian 
communities in Turkey and other parts of 
Europe rumours that such an outbreak 
would ‘take place. in) Syria in. the spring, 
It is well known that large supplies of arms 
were furnished to the Marenites—European 
arms, coming from Europe—I eannot’ tell 
whence they came—some of them were 
sold openly in Beyrout, and beyond those 
I have reason to’ believe great numbers 
were supplied to the Maronite population. 
If my right hon. Friend. will refer to, the 
papers’ presented he will. see in a despateh 
of Mr. Moore, Her Majesty’s Consul.,at 
Beytout, that the war began with an at- 
tack by the Maronites on four or five vil- 
lages in, which there was a mixed, popula 
tion of Druses and Maronites, for the pur- 
pose of expelling the Druses. It was 
also currently believed that there’ was a 
Maronite committee sitting at Beyrout, 
of which Bishop Tubia was: the directing 
agent, and that the object of their delibe- 
rations was.to excite the’ Maronites. to 
take advantage of this opportunity. of ex- 
pelling the Drnses at.all ,events from the 
mixed ‘districts. My) right. hon. iriend 
says that reports prevailed in «places be 
mentioned that the British Government 
would bear the Druses harmless for. any 
atrocities they committed. . I. do,not know 
whenee he gathered his, informations A 
never, heard. of it,/and it..must, be the. iv- 
vention of, those from, whom he. regeived it. 
Such a report.is totally baseless; it, has, no 
foundation, whateyer, aod can, only,be oit- 
culated by persons who, wish to,serve their 
own purposes’ by doing, so. -The British 
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Government has had no more intimate com- 
munications with the Druses than with the 
Maronites. Having stated thus much, I am 
at liberty to add that not long ago Lord Cow- 
ley, in ‘conversation with M. de Thouvenel 
on'the subject, expressed the opinion that 
the Maronites had been the first aggres- 
sors, and M. de Thouvenel said he believed 
sotoo; that he believed the Maronite priests 
had excited theit flocks to commit acts of 
aggression against the Druses. At the 
same tine that is no excuse for the Druses; 
itis no palliation for the enormities they 
have committed. I dare say that if the 
advantage had been on the side of the 
Maronites they also might have been guilty 
of some excesses; but I do not believe 
they could have been capable of anything 
like the atrocities of the Druses. The an.- | 
swer, therefore, which I have ‘to give to | 
my right hon. Friend is, that he will find 
at page 6 of the Papers presented to Par- 
liament an account of the attack by the 
Maronites upon the mixed Christian and 
Druse villages, and that, in the opinion 
even of the French Government, the Ma- 
ronites were the first aggressors. No doubt | 
there had been from time to time border 
feuds: between the two ‘hostile races, and 
therefore it is very easy, by holding up 
single eases of outrage, to make: either 
party the aggressors ; but the question is, 
who began the war? Individual outrages, 
I fear, were too common on both sides; 
and it is impossible to say that either the 
one or the other began those attacks. The 
question is who commenced what may fairly 
be considered a war between race and race, 
and that question I have already answered. 


THE ENGLISH AND FRENCH NAVIES, 
EXPLANATION, 


Lord CLARENCE PAGET: I wish 
to correct a statement made by my hon. 
Friend (Mr. Lindsay) respecting the rela- 
tive strength of this country and of Franee 
in line-of-battle ships. My hon. Friend 
has quoted from a French pamphlet, which 
1s not official, and therefore we are not 
bound to accept its statements as true, 
even of the strength of the French navy in 
regard to line-of-battle ships. I will not, 
however, quarrel with its statements on 
& subject upon which the writer may have 
had very fair information ; but at least we 
may be permitted to know what number 
of line.of-battle ships we have ourselves. 
The pamphlet { gives ‘us 63 steam line-of- 
battle ships afloat. [An lion. MemBzn:: 
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Including blockships #] It. does notisay a 
word about blockships. But the fact is we 
have at this moment 52 serewships of the 
line afloat and nine blockships, making 61. 
Now, bloekships are of course available for 
service afloat, but still I do not think itis 
fair to set them down as equal in point of 
efficieney to line-of-battle-ships. There is 
one thing which the pamphlet altogether 
omits as regards the French navy, which 
is that ‘the French Government are. build- 
ing 10 iron-eased ships. - We are ‘build. 
ing only four. Therefore the statement 
that we are making undue preparations 
on'this side of the Channel, and that we 
are preparing @ vast steam navy as com- 
pared with that of France, is not) borne 
out by the facts. 


EUROPEAN TROOPS IN INDIA, 
QUESTION, 

Cotone, DUNNE said, he rose to ask 
the Secretary of State for India, if the 
Troops lately in the Service of the East 
India Company, but transferred to the 
Royal Army, have been attested in the 


| same manner as the Soldiers of the latter 
Service ; also, whether they have received 


bounty, or whether any precautions have 
been taken to prevent. discontents similar 
to those which have proved so injurious to 
the Public Service in the East? 

Sin CHARLES WOOD did not clearly 
understand the question. The European 
troops now in India were Queen's troups. 
Those who remained from the former. local 
force had been offered the option of dis- 
charge, and having chosen to remain they 
received an allowance of two years’ ser- 
vice and became Queen’s troops. 


SUPPLY,—REPORT. 


Resolutions (Supply) reported. 

(26.) £15,000, National Gallery Im- 
provements. 

Mr. CONINGHAM said, he would’ not 
allow this Vote to pass unchallenged, wot- 
withstanding that the House had® 
to it bya small majority. All he (Mir. 
Coningham) asked was that there should be 
&- postponement of this matter till mext 
Session, when a consideration of the whole 
question would take place, and when ‘the 
matter came to be inquired into it would, 
he believed; be found that the present 
scheme would satisfy no one. The grant 
of £15,000 would be insufficient for the 
improvement of a Gallery worthy of the 
national pictures, and the scheme'would be 
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inadequate to'meet the views of ‘the Royal 
Academy. He had been cliarged with hav- 
ing no other propositions, but he would 
veriture ‘to say that’ his’ proposal was a 
clear} distinct, and economical oné — his 
proposal was that the Royal Academy 
should be removed from the National Gal- 
lery, and the'whole of the building given 
up for the publie-pictures and for the pur- 
poses of a National Gallery. If the Royal 
Academy had really fulfilled the purposes 
for which they were intended, that of cul- 
tivating and promoting the fine arts in this 
country, he should see no reason for re- 
moving them from Trafalgar Square ; but 
Aendemies in general, and the Royal 
Academy in particular, were founded upon 
the patronage of Princes, and the manage- 
ment of them always fell into the hands of 
the directors, who naturally regarded the 
interests of their own body, instead of keep- 
ing in view the interests of the artistic world 
and of the public. Though therefore the 


Royal Academy might originally have con- 
tained some eminent men, the object of 
the Academy had wholly failed, and there- 
fore he was justified in asking for their re- 
moval from the national building. The 
Royal Academicians were at present only 


tenants at will, but he’ believed their real 
object to be to get possession of the fee- 
simple of the whole building. In discuss- 
ing these questions he had always found 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer ready to 
agree with him on principle, but when they 
eame to details the right hon. Gentleman 
invariably yoted against him. It reminded 
him of the nobleman whose benevolence 
was so very diffusive that it was never 
found possible to concentrate it on one 
object. 

Viscount PALMERSTON thonght his 
hon. Friend Jaboured under a misapprehen- 
sion as td the facts of the case, Upon 
the one point he believed they were gene- 
rally agreed — namely, the advantage of 
the study and cultivation of the arts by the 
members of the Royal Academy. That 
was a question which came practically into 
the discussion. The hon. Gentleman wish- 
ed a postponement of the whole question 
to another year. The ‘‘ whole question,” 
however was the removal of the Royal 
Academy elsewhere. Now, that the Royal 
Academy should go elsewhere, was, he 
apprehended, a question already decided. 
The'material point to be determined upon 
was where they were to go. The arrange- 
ment now making’ involved the intention 
of appropriating the whole of the building 
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to the ‘national pictures.” If the Royat 
A¢ademy hail constricted a new building 
and were prepated to remove .to, it imme, 
diately, the National Gallery would then 
be’ given up: altogether ‘to the national 
collection. But even under such cireum- 
stances what they were now doing would 
be absolutely necessary for the national 
collection. So far, then, as they. liad pro- 
ceeded, they had done nothing which pre- 
cluded the carrying out, the arrangement 
that was so much desired by the hon. Gen- 
tleman. The sum voted would render the 
building better adapted than it now was to 
the purposes of a national gallery. 

Mr. JOHN LOCKE said, it appeared 
to him that the noble Lord did not put the 
matter very clearly before the House, - It 
was satisfactory, however, to hear ‘the 
noble Lord say that the Royal Academy 
was to be removed, and that they were not 
to occupy the building in Trafalgar Square 
longer than could be avoided. . As it was 
orginally construeted it was to be adapted 
wholly to the National Gallery, The wall, 
in front was only intended to be temporary, 
By the removal of that wall the whole build- 
ing could be rendered completely applica- 
ble to its original purposes, if the Royal 
Academy were removed from it. If they, 
were turned out of it they would soon fad 
a place to locate themselves. in, as the 
Society was in the ‘possession of plenty of 
funds. 

Mr. DANBY SEYMOUR said, that 
when the National Gallery was first built 
it was too large for the pictures, and the 
Royal Academy was allowed the use of 
one half of it. Since then the national 
collection had so much increased that they 
had had to build a second National Gallery 
at Kensington for their reception —thus 
dividing the collection. The iron buildings 
that had been there constructed were found 
injurious to the pictures, and they would 
have to be removed. They would, how- 
ever, do for students and schools of art, 
and he suggested that the pictures should 
be taken to the National Gallery,.and the 
Royal Academy be allowed the use of the 
buildings at Kensington. By this arrange- 
ment we should have one National Gallery, 
and all the schools of art would be under 
one roof. 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, that the question, 
had been settled by the House, but he re- 
gretted that it had been settled before the, 
Correspondence moved for by the hom 
Member for North Staffordshire had: been | 
laid befére the House. It would tlien have” 
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been seen that Captain Fowkes’ plan was 
much better than that which had been re; 
solved upon. They might find afterwards 


that tlle £15,000 was misspent, instead of 
adapting a permanent building at a smaller 


cost. 

Lorpv HENRY LENNOX. was sorry 
that hon. Members who now expressed re- 
gtet that this. question was settled were not 
here on Saturday to diminish the small 
majority of the Government, The ques: 
tion, however, had been on Saturday put 
so fairly before the House and the country 
that he for one was quite content to leave 
itthere. He was happy to hear the noble 
Lord distinctly say that he considered this 
question of the removal of the Royal Aca- 
demy a settled matter, They had, how- 
ever, heard that said so often that he for 
one could place but little faith in it. 

(37.) £75,000, Civil Contingencies, 

‘Mr. EDWIN JAMES. said, that this 
Vote had been passed in such haste that 
he had had no opportunity of stating his 
objections to it. He had intimated to the 
Secretary of State his opinion that the 
House should receive some explanation of 
‘the sam of £3,668 17s. Od. charged for 
expenses incurred in the preparation of the 
Reform Bill of 1859. That sum was paid 
toa firm of Parliamentary agents, Messrs. 
Baxter and Co., although a counsel re- 
eeived £2,000 a year for drawing Govern- 
ment Bills, and a vast deal of the duty of 
drawing similar Bills was always under- 
stood to devolve upon the law officers of 
the Crown. This was one of the most 
monstrous charges he ever knew. The 
Bill, he would admit, was well and ably 
drawn, and in that respect came out in 
strong contrast to that of the present Go- 
vernment. Still, he believed such a thing 
had never been done before as to transfer 
toa firm of Parliamentary agents the re- 
sponsibility of drawing a Bill that was 
supposed to amend the constitution of the 
country. There was another item to which 
he must refer, and which related cxclu- 
sively to Her Majesty's present Govern- 
ment. The present Government had made 
no charge for drawing their Reform Bill, 
andhe did not wonder at it, for any special 
pleader would have drawn a Bill in the 
same style for three or four guineas. There 
was, however, an extraordinary charge of 
£2,622 for collecting statistics, to satisfy 
an order of the House of Commons, of the 
number of male occupiers in the Parlia- 
mentary boroughs... This was the Poor 
Law Return that was to be tle basis, of 
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the. Reform Bill;. the Return was, ehal- 
lenged as having, been | ineorrect, and, it 
turned out to be. utterly fallacious ; for, 
although the. noble Lord the Member for, 
the City of London said that the objections 
to the Return were ludicrous, a Committee 
was appointed by the other House to con: 
sider the subject, and,they found that the 
Return was useless as a basis for a Reform 
Bill. Some explanation was required on 
this point. . He would proceed, to,, other 
items included in the Vote. He found in 
these Civil Contingencies a Vote of £11,000 
for entertainments to distinguished persons. 
Here was an itom. for entertainment to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on board. the 
Terrible, on. going to the Loniaa Islands, 
of £56 5s, Then came an item for,en- 
tertainment to the King of the Cannibal 
Islands—he begged pardon—the King of 
the Sandwich Islands. Now, he. would 
confess he would rather spend money in 
‘‘ the feast of reason and the flow of soul’’ 
with the right. hon. Gentleman than with 
the latter potentate ; but, while the:cost 
of entertaining the right hon, Gentleman 
was £56 5s. Ud., the, cost of entertaining 
the King of the Sandwich Islands was 
£65 4s. Od. Some explanation should be 
given in reference to these extraordinary 
items. Ie must say these Estimates had 
been passed in a most unsatisfactory man, 
ner. The Government had postponed them 
until so Jate a period that it was impossible 
to consider them satisfactorily. Sometimes 
they were considered in so thin «a House 
that scarcely forty Members were present, 
[Mr. Brand: Oh!] It wag all.very. well 
for the Secretary to the Treasury to cry 
**Oh!’’ for when. a division. was coming 
the hon. Gentleman and his colleague went 
out through that door like peripatetic phi- 
losophers of the Porch, and very soon sent 
in a subterranean phalanx, from. the supper 
rooms. . The hon.) Gentleman’s charming 
face beamed with the hope of success,at 
the door, and Members came in to vote for 
the Government who had not beard a word 
of the discussion. He thought the publie 
mind would soon be excited very seriously 
on. the question of our. public expenditure, 
While a great responsibility devolved upon 
the Government for bringing in, the Ksti- 
mates 80 late, there were Members, who. fill, 
ed. those. benches, and who, talked. very 
loudly of economy, retrenchment, and re- 
form—and he referred particularly.to some 
of the Manchester school—who left, to 
twenty-five or thirty Members at she end 
of the; Session the duty. of exercising .a 
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vigilant control over public expenditure. 
When these hon. Members talked so loudly 
upon the hastings and at Manchester about 
economy and retrenchment, they ought not 
to desert the question of économy and re- 
treonchment in that House when the Esti- 
mates came on for discussion. 

Mr. LAING said, he would endeavour 
to ‘give an explanation of the particular 
items in the Vote for Civil Contingencies 
to which the hon. and learned Gentleman 
alluded, and for which the present Govern- 
ment were responsible.’ As regarded the 
item of £2,622 for collecting information 
in connection with the Reform Bill of this 
year, the House would recollect that the 
accuracy of the Returns already on the 
table’ had excited much interest, and was 
actually called in question. The right 
hon. Member for Cambridge (Mr. Walpole) 
moved for certain returns with the view of 
checking the Poor Law returns. Those 
returns related to the payment of the 
income and assessed taxes in different 
boroughs. As it was impossible to obtain 


the latter returns within the required time 
by the ordinary means, and the Govern- 
ment had no power over the parties to 
whom application would have to be made, 


the noble Lord at the head of the Go- 
vernment, deeming the subject to be one 
of such urgent importance, gavo direc- 
tions for the employment of the extra as- 
sietance whieh was needed in order to en- 
sure their completion within the prescribed 
time. With respect to the entertainment 
of distinguished personages on board ship, 
the explanation was a very short one. - It 
was customary to incur some expense in 
entertaining distinguished personages who, 
travelling for public objects, had obtained 
a passage on board one of Her Majesty’s 
ships, and as the pay of eaptains in the 
navy was not such as would justify this 
extra outlay being thrown upon them, it 
had always been the custom to make a 
grant of public money to defray the ex- 
pense. The only question was whether 
the personages alluded to in this instance 
were distinguished personages. Some peo- 
ple were born’ great, somo achioved great- 
ness, whilst others had grcatness thrust 
upon them. Oneof these personages, how- 
ever, undoubtedly came under the seeond 
elass ; for his right hon. Friend the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer had achieved great- 
ness, -And ‘ke thought the King of the 
Sandwich Islands might be included under 
either the first or the last of the definitions: 
He: therefore thought the item could not 
Mr, Edwin James 
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be objected to. With. respect to. the sum 
of £3,600 for preparation of the Reform 
Bill of 1859, he thonght: hon. Gentlemen 
opposite could best give an answer ‘to that 
question, for it would be seen by a refers 
ence to the Treasury Minute ordering’ that 
payment that it was dated June 13++some 
days before the present Government came 
into office, and therefore they were abs 
solved from all responsibility. | He could 
not, however, help remarking that >the 
value of matters of this description was to 
be determined by two standards—namels, 
the amount of labour bestowed upon ‘thd 
article and the intrinsic value of the thing 
itself. Measured by the firstiof these he 
thought the charge could not be. ealled 
excessive. The hon. Member had observed 
that the Government had. salaried Jaw «° 

eers to do this work ; but a Reform Bill 
was a work of a very different’ character 
from that. of drawing ordinary Bills. As 
an instance of the moderata nature of the 
eharges made, he referred to, one of 
£33 6s. 8d. for perusing 183 brief sheets; 
comprising seventeen different schemes: df 
reform suggested to the Chancellor of :the 
Exchequer and other members of the Go: ' 
vernment from time to time. He: could 
only say, as far as he personally was con: 
cerned, that if avy one had requested: him 
to place 183 brief sheets in his carpet bag 
by way of a little light reading, to be ré 
munerated by a payment of £33, he should 
most respectfully have declined to perform 
the request. But with respect to: the 
second standard — the intrinsic value) of 
the article—that depended on a variety of 
ssthetic considerations—it was very much 
a matter of taste. The hon, and learned 
Gentleman preferred the classic style and 
preferred to see the Goddess of Liberty une 
encumbered with superfluous drapery. But 
the Bill of 1859 was a work of the Remantie 
school, emanating as it did from a Govern- 
ment who had in their Cabinet two diss 
tinguished authors. of works of imagina- 
tion. ‘* Fancy franchises,’’ too, were then 
in fashion, and the consequence was. that 
the Bill was not so simple as it. might 
have been. One effect of its. introduetion 
was the dissolution of Parliament. Another 
effect was one which all on that side.of the 
House would rejoice at, and which, many 
Gentlemen opposite would not deplore—it 
placed the helm of the country in the hands 
of his noble Friend (Viscount Palmerston), 
With respeet to the charges of extravdr 
ganee which had been made, ogainst the 
Government, it had been said, by eomeof 
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the patriotic gaardians of the public purse, 
that Government had: almost. purposely: de- 
‘the: intreduction of the Estimates to 

thé end of the Session, se that they might 
»them without’ domment. : Now,:hew 
stood.the facts:?+-for it was right the pub- 
lie:should be informed of the: truth of the 
ease. Lhe Army and Navy Estimates were 
brought under discussion as early as Feb- 
mary, and, indeed, none of the Votes 
were discussed at ian unusually Jate period 
of the Session: Phe Vote. for the fortifi, 
cations was considered while the principal 
leaders:of the various parties in the House 
were: present, and was carried by a large 
majority, The Civil Estimates ‘were all 
that remained to. be disposed of ; and he 
wished to remind the House, in reply to 
any charge of extravagance that might 
have been attempted against the Govern- 
ment, that whereas during the last ten 
years it had: been customary to show an 
annual increase of £200,000 over the pre- 
ceeding year, this year there had been a 
positive decrease of £300,000.; showing 
thus far a saving, as compared with past 
years, of £500,000. This would . prove 


the Government had not been forgetful of 


economy. It would be recollected that a 
Commission had sat for the purpose of dis- 
covering how the Civil Service expenditure 
wight be reduced, and the only reduction 
they had been able to recommend was one 
of a trifling character—namely £500 from 
the salary of the office he himself happened 
at present to fill—namely, the Secretary 
of the Treasury. He thought this formed 
a rather favourable eontrast between the 
results: of the labour of. that Committee, 
insisted upon by the professed guardians 
ofthe public purse, and. the practical re- 
sult of the desire for economy evinced by 
the Government ; it was £500 as against 
£500,000. " 

Ma, MALINS said, it appeared from 
the statement made to the House by the 
hon..and learned Member for Marylebone, 
that they introduction of Reform Bills was 
an ‘expensive amusement, and led to a 
great: waste both of time and money. It 
appeared that the introduction of these two 
Reform Bills had cost the country £6,000 
m money, and a considerable portion of 
two Sessions of Parliament, and the saeri- 
fice of wearly every measure of public uti- 
lity; In’ the ‘present ‘Session at. least: all 
the ‘practical measures which would. have 
done‘honoer to the Session and the coun- 
try had been passed over on account of the 
Consumption of time in the discussion of 
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the Reform Bill... For. whom. was this ex: 
pensive amusement. provided? The noble 
and hon. Gentlemen opposite, they all knew, 
wanted no, Reform, Bill, and on his, (Mr. 
Malins’) side of the House, there was no 
very great desire on the subject.. It was 
provided, then, for the special delectation 
of the hon. Member for, Birmingham and 
some twenty Gentlemen below the gang- 
way, and for their amusement these large 
sums of money were to be spent and the 
time of the country was to be. sacrificed 
without any practicable result, The great 
advantage: of past experience would be to 
induce the House to avoid similar errors 
for the future, and his object in rising was 
to express a hope tkat the noble Lord, 
after such bitter experience of the Reform 
Bill of this year, which had cost the ¢oun- 
try so much money and so much time, and 
whieh with universal satisfaction, excepting 
to the twenty Gentlemen below the gang, 
way to whom he had alluded, bad. been 
withdrawn, would profit by past experience, 
and would not pester the House witha Re- 
form Bill in, the ensuing Session,, The 
hon. and learned Member for Marylebone 
said that any special pleader would have 
drawn a Reform Bill. for three, or four 
guineas. {Mr. James: Such a one as the 
last]... Well, there was great simpli¢ity in 
that Bill, bu: there was also a great deal of 
destruction, and he believed that all parties 
were now, agreed, that if a Reform Bill, 
such as the Government introdueed, had 
passed, they might have bid adieu to the 
greatness of England. [‘Oh!’’] That 
was his opinion, and he ventured to say it 
was the opinion of an overwhelming ma- 
jority of the people of England. [*‘ Oh, 
oh!’’}] If. it was not the. opinion of the 
people of Kagland how did they aceount 
for the fact that the hon, Member for Bir- 
mingham, and those few persons. who co- 
operated with him. and coineided, in his 
views, had agitated the country without 
success?. He was satisfied that what he 
was now saying had the general coneur- 
rence of the House—and with the excep- 
tion of a very few Members of the House, 
there wasa general desire that there might 
be no attempt to introduce another Reform 
Bill next. Session, or indeed for some time 
tocome. There were some things in the 
representation. of the, people, which he 
should be glad. to. see. altered, but he saw 
plainly that when a Reform Bill was intro, 
duced, it: was an attempt to make such ex- 
tensive alterations in the country thatino 
one could foresee what the consequences 
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might be,-and the result/of the discussions 


which had. taken plaee: in that House on | tion 


this subject had: Jed the country‘ and the 
House to the conclusion that it, would. be 
unsafe in the present aspect of ‘foreign af- 
fairs to. embark in;such an undertaking. 
Nothing, therefore, would give the people 
of: the country greater satisfaction than to 
know that it was not the intention of the 
Government te make any attempt of) this 
kindduring the ensuing Session.: He 
hoped that next year they might have an 
opportunity of applying themselves to. prac- 
tical legislation, because he ‘ventured to 
predict. that’ if: the noble Lord introduced 
another Reform Bill like that introduced 
this year, months of time would be wasted, 
it would have the same result, and it would 
produce the sarié dissatisfaction in the 
country and amongst the Members of that 
House. 

urMr. PIGOTT said, he did not expect 
hon. Gentlemen: on the Opposition benches 
+o encourage the noble Lord to introduce a 
Reform, Bill, but as an independent. Mem- 
ber: he must express his. belief that the 
noble: Lord would retain his seat on the 
Treasury bench for a very short time un: 
less:he did introduce a Reform Bill. The 
total of the bill of Messrs, Baxter and Nor- 
ton; the Conservative Parliamentary agents 
£3,600 for drawing the Reform Bill last 
year+—was very large, and he should move 
that the iteni be rejected. {Am hon. Mem: 
Ber :''The money has: been paid.] He 
bégged to refer to the right hon. Gentleman 
whether he: had power to move the rejec- 
tion'of the present Vote. 

Mr., SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
ean move tlie rejection of the whole Vote, 
or ‘its reduction'by the omission of any 
items. 

Mr. PIGOTT moved that the Vote be 
reduced by £3,600. 

Tur CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said,’ the House’was not ealled 
upon to vote anything upon this item. It 
was not 1 Vote. It was a mere explana: 
tory account of the mode in whiel: money 
formerly voted by the House had becn Jaid 
out’; but it lappened that the aecount had 
been presented at the same time with Votes 
for other ‘purposes prospectively to be met 
in‘the. course of the current year, arid any 
vote upon the particular payment of which 
the hon. Member complained would) have 
no more effect’ than if the House were to 
Oppdse‘a payment made by Mri Pitt at the 
time of ‘the Revolationary war, | The'pay- 
ment might’ be the ground of impeachment, 

Mr. Malins 
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but > se eould not. in any other! was: bengpes. 

vida 
Mr. MELLOR. was ontpriedd at ‘the 
cowardice of the hon. and learned Member 
for Wallingford (Mr.-Malins))in. not voting 
against the Reform: Bill, if. he thought 
it 80 destruetive and revolutionary @ mem 
sure. The Opposition Members. made 
speeches night after night, and indulged:ia 
the most lavish abuse of the hon. Member 
for Birmingliam,. although there’ had: been 
a time when the Governmentiof Lord Derby 
existed under his patronage, when 
communieations were made to: him by Cabi. 
net Ministers, and whien'a former Member 
of Lord Derby’s Cabinet spoke of himin 
Leicestershire as ‘‘ that most patrioti¢ and 
exemplary Member of Parliament, 'Mr, 
Bright.” |: It was very hard that the Mem 
bers on the Ministerial side should be held 
responsible for the waste of time. Surely; 
hon. Members: opposite were equally re 
sponsible, if not rather more’ so, because 
they bad not the courage to vote against 
the Reform Bill. 

Mr: PIGOTT said, he‘would withdrew 
his Motion, as ‘no object could be: gained) 
since the money had been paid. 

(39.) £17,000, South Kensington Mus 
seum, 

Mr. CONINGHAM declared: his: deter 
mination to put a stop to this: profligate 
expenditure by dividing the House 4 
the Vote. 

Thirty-ninth Resolution read 2°, 

Motion made, and Question put, “ That 
this House doth agree with the Committe: 
in the said Resolution.” 

The House divided: wchves 60 ; Now 
21: Majority 39. 

(40.) "£80, 117, Publie: Works (Irelaid, 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY moved tle 
omission of the item of £2,000 for ‘the 
model school at Cork, the establishment of 
which, he contended, was: contrary to the 
wishes of the most influential portion of the 
community of Cork. There was no néees- 
sity for the school ; the wants! of the’ in 
habitants were amply supplied, and: this 
would only be a rival’ to° ‘the ser. 
schools. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, he had Abvendy 
fully explained the ‘reasons for proposing 
this Vote on Saturday last, when it wes 
affirmed by a large majority. The pro- 
posal was based on a memorial which had 
been received from Cork, signed by a very 
large and. ‘influential body,! inebading’ the 
Lord Lieutenant and Sheriff of the county 
and the Protestant Bishop ofthe diocese: 
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«Mn. BUTT said, the Bishop of Cork had 
objected to the establishment of this school, 
oil he, therefore, thougtit. it! jnipolitie to 
throw! down: an ‘apple of discord between 
¢he RomamiCatholies.\and | Protestants ‘by 
persisting aguinst such a dissentient im 
ewrying out. the’ project. He: therefore 
post earnestly asked the right hou. Gen- 
tleman to refrain from pursuing such a 


course. 

«Mn, HENNESSY said, he believed the 
Mayor of .Cork, who'was a Liberal and a 
supporter of the: Government, had. with- 
drawn his vote in consequence of certain 
expressions that had been made use of by 
therhon. and/learned Gentleman tho Attor- 
ney General for Ircland. 

JMr. DEASY said, ithe: engagement of 
the |/Commissiéners , to erect this ' model 
school. was made some time ago, in answer 
to’ a. very numerously. signed requisition. 
No opposition was raised to the plan on 
that occasion,’ but he! had since heard that 
it had been strongly objected to, on. the 
ground that it would interfere with exist- 
mg schools. . With all deference, he be- 
lieved that it would not have. that effect; 
and, the engagement being made, and there 
being Protestants in Cork who were anxious 
for the establishment of- the school, he saw 
no reason why. they ‘should be deprived of 
its benefits. 

Mr. MAGUIRE aid, the reqnisition 
had been hawked round the city by those 
interested in. the. Queen’s Colleges. . The 
Irisli Members. had now. nearly all gone 
home, but, if the question had been raised 
earlier in the Session, there would: have 
been a very, respectable minority against 
the Government. 

‘Mn. BRADY contended that the House 
ought not to be bound by the engagement 
of the Commissioners, and this was not a 
sufficient reason for: passing the Vote. 

i Fortieth, Resolution read 2°. 

Amendment proposed, to leave. out 
‘+£80,117,’’.in ordex to insert ** £78,117,” 
—insteail. thereof. 

Question put,‘ That £80,117, stand 
part.of the Resolution.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 58; Noes 
13,;, Majority 45. 

Resolutions agreed to, 


EAST INDIA LOAN BILL. 
THIRD READING. ; 


.\Order for Third Reading:xead.’, 
Ma, BUXTON. wasi.anxiaus before the 


Sension closed to ask the Secretary for India 
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what amount of Native and European force 
he proposed in future to maintain in India, 
In the digeussions it seemed to be taken 
for gratited— 

Mr SPEAKER: The question before 
the House relates to the East India loan, 
and the hon, Member's observations: must 
be confined to the subject-matter of the 
Bill. 

Mr. BUXTON said, the loan was ren- 
dered necessary by the enormous amount 
of military: force ‘which was to be ‘main- 
tained in India, 

Mr. SPEAKER: The amalgamation of 
the two armies is provided for by a separate 
Bill. 

Mr. BUXTON said, he simply wished 
to ask what amount of force was to be 
maintained in India. The Commissioners 
had recommended a force of 180,000 Na- 
tives and 80,000 Europeans, in addition to 
which there were upwards of 100,000 arm- 
ed Native police. What could be the rea- 
son for maintaining eo large a foree in time 
of peace? The: Commissioners gave no 
reason. for it, and, sitting in London, they 
could not be very good judges of what was 
necessary. The Native force in Bengal 
was at present 183,000 men, while in 
April last Sir Patrick Grant was of opinion 
that 54,000 would be sufficient. Then as 
to Bombay and Madras, the Commissioners 
recommended a foree of 30,000 Europeans 
to be kept up, while Lord Canning and 
other competent authorities thought that 
18,000 would be ample. In Bengal the 
Commissioners recommended that a. foree 
of 50,000 Europeans should be maintain- 
ed; while eighteen out of twenty-seven 
witnesses were of opizion that a smaller 
amount, ranging from 20,000 to 45,000, 
would be sufficient. Not only were the 
number of witnesses against the Commis- 
sioners’ recommendation, but also the 
weight/of authority, including the names 
of. Generals Low Browne, Pollock, Ash- 
burnham, Wilson, Jacob, Cotton, and Colo- 
nels Wylie, Master, Durand, and Steel, and 
Sir Charles Trevelyan. The maintenance 
of so large an European foree would ne- 
eessarily involve immense loss of life from 
the climate. He wanted to know what 
were the motives for maintaining an army 
of 350,000 men. in time of peace, con- 
stituting an enormous burden upon the 
finances. of India. , Against what enemy 
was that. large army required? Experi, 
eniee had ishowu that the only enemy we 
had te. fear in India was the Native popu- 
lation whom we armed, and yet in defianee 
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of that experience. we were, putting, arms 
into the ale of 300,000 pe ig 

 Conoye, SYKES said, he did not, rise 
to. Oppose the Bill, very, far from it; be- 
cause he believed that if the present extra- 
yagant policy were eontinued in’ India the 
right hon. Gentleman would have to come 
annually for, even larger, amounts than he 
now asked for. The right hon, Gentleman 
did not appear tocontemplate the expendi- 
ture he was incurring for European troops 
in India, By;a Return dated April of the 
present, year, now on the table of the House, 
it; appeared that, there were then in India 


9 .effective troops of the Line, and | 


17,376 Europeans of the local army, to- 
gether 112,205. . Admitting that 10,000 
had ‘sinee been sent to China, there re- 
mained 102,205 European troops in India, 
besides 15,000 in. depdts at home ; while 
the Estimates of the right hon. Gentleman 
only covered the expense of 80,000. In- 
stead of 80,000 European troops in India, 
we had, in fact, 117,000 men to be paid 
from the revenues of India... The number 
of European troops recommended by Lord 
Clyde for the defence of Bengal alone was as 
follows, his Lordship giving only the num- 
ber of batteries and regiments, which are 
necessarily considered of the usual strength, 
namely;—40 troops or batteries of Artillery 
of 200 men egch, 8,000 men; 17 reserved 
companies of 100, men each, 1,700; 10 
regiments European cavalry of 650 each, 
6,500 ; 43) regiments European infantry 
of 1,050 each,, 45,150, making in all 
61,350 men., Now before the mutiny, in 
April, 1857, there were in Bengal, the 
North-West, Provinces, Oude, and the Pun- 
jab, 22,907 Europcan troops, namely ;—2 
regiments: Dragoons, 1310; 15 regiments 
Royal infantry, 13,956 ; Local horse Ar- 
tillery, 999 ; Local foot Artillery, 1,899; 
Local European infantry, 3 regiments, 
2,460; Native Iorse Artillery, 447; and 
Native foot Artillery, 1,836: — Total, 
22,907. That. foree, with some. small 
assistance from the local force of the 
other Presidencies, had broken the neck of 
the rebellion; and yet: now, when, all India 
was at;our fect, Lord Clyde thought a 
force of 61,350 men was necessary. Com- 
mon jsense pointed out that such an in- 
¢rease Was. uncalled for, and. he hoped 
the right hon, Gentleman would exert his 
authority to prevent such waste of the re- 
venues cf India...There was also the cost 
af, passages to be, considered. Colonel 
Tulloch, the supporter and advocate of the 
amalgamation, system, said that the re- 
Mr. Buaton 
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lieving regiments would, require 8,000. 
the x. “a coming home, 8.0005 recruits, 
5,600; invalids, 4,000; reeruits sf Tex 
place inyalids, 4.000; in all; 29,600. pas. 
sages to be provided annually, which, taken 
at Colonel Tulloch’s estimate of £12 each, 
would make £355,200. .Let the House 
contrast, that,amount with that. of 1856 
and 1857, when the number of troops: te 
quired to, be sent out and sent home, on 
the average of the two years, was 5,798 
soldiers, instead of 29,600; at an ex. 
pense of £69,576, instead of £355,900. 
Then there was the ;additional expénse, 
which, Colonel. Tulloch had omitted te, cals 
culate, for the passages of wives and chil. 
dren. In 1856 and 1857 the averagenun- 
ber was 1,007 out and home at’ a cost of 
£12,084. It must be estimated for: the 
future at 5,035, and the cost of the pas, 
sages £60,420, instead of £12,084. There 
must also be estimated the difference be- 
tween the expense of maintaining an army 
of 80,000 Line, and a force partly local 
and partly Line, whick was. stated by the 
actuary in the Papers upon the table of the 
Honse to amount to £448,000. ‘These sums 
added up would give the expense conse 
quent upon the amalgamation at £888,820, 
which would annually fall upon the reve 
nues of India, instead of £81,660 when 
the European troops were partly Line apd 
partly local! With the increased expend 
ture for the civil and political establish; 
ments it was impossible that the revenues 
of India could meet the drain, and he re- 
peated that if the right hon. Gentleman did 
not exercise the power he possessed ; of 
greatly reducing the expenditure in India 
he would be under the necessity of coming 
to the House annually for constantly iu- 
creasing sums of money. 

Mr. HADFIELD complained that more 
than £140,000 should bé exacted from the 
people of India, who did not agree. with,us 
in religion, for the maintenance of a,reli- 
gious establishment. Some years. ago it 
used to be urged on the part of the Govern- 
ment that the introduction,, or even ithe 
talk of Christianity in India, would set the 
country in a flame. Surely we had enough 
on our hands, in, this country, . of ecclesi- 
astical matters, without troubling tle Hin; 
doos and Mahometans, with an Establish 
ment of any kind. Almost every, denom, 
nation from. this country, had representa; 
tives in India, who were. réespected and 
peacefully, dealt, with, by, the imbabitants; 
What need was there, for a, Bishop.and 
cathedral, aud a whole ecclesiastical staff 
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where so inaty Chtistian ‘déndminations, 
supported without Goveritient patronage, 
had their’ tissionaries and their teachers ? 

‘Mn. DANBY SEYMOUR regretted to 
fiid ‘that an erroneous impression hail been 
produced by his speech on a former stage 
of this Bill. It was quite erroneous’ to 
suppose that Sir ‘Charles ‘Trevelyan had 
been influenced in his ‘opposition to the 
tieagares of Mr. Wilson by any feeling ‘of 
fivalry and hostility te Mr, Wilson. On a 
re-peruisal ‘of the despatches it was ‘ per- 
fectly impossible to maintain such an opin- 
jon. ‘Nothing eould be clearer 'than' that 
Sir’ Charles ‘Trevelyan a year ago, and be- 
fore Mr: Wilson went to India, niost fully 
and fairly’ declared his opinion that the 
deficit must be met'by a reduction of ex- 
penditure, and not by an’ increase of taxa- 
tion, “He was bound, therefore, to acquit 
Sir Charles Trevelyan of any personal 
motive of enmity to Mr. Wilson. “He was 
persuaded that in ‘the line he took Sir 
Charlés Trevelyan had’ been influenced by 
patriotic motives’ and by his experience and 
observation in India, There was another 
poiit to’ which he wished to advert. “Tlic 
Secretary of State for India’ had never 


shown the House why he allowed 400,000 
Native troops'to be kept up in India. That 
was ‘a larger number than we had before 
the mutiny, and the idea was preposterous. 
This vast army was the source of all our 


fnaticinl embarrassment. The police 
throughout India ought to be placed on the 
same economical footing’ as’ in’ Madras. 
Mr. Wilsou stated that the deficit might be 
reduced ‘to £5,700,000 if the extra’ mili- 
tary expeniliture were cut off;' but the 
tight hon. Baronet estimated the deficit at 
£7,000,000. What‘ was the reason of that 
discrepancy? He did not think that the 
right hon, Gentleman allowed sufficient for 
the Indian ‘balances. He urged the right 
hon. Gentleman ‘to lose no‘time in redue- 
ing the excessive expenditure of the local 
Government. 

Sin CHARLES WOOD said,’ that ‘as 
he’had ‘not anticipated a discussion on the 
military arrangements of India to come 
on’ that évening, he was not prepared ‘to 
state ‘the’ precise ‘number’ ‘of troops’ now 
in India. He thought'the statements which 
had been made erroneous, because the pa- 
pers from which they were taken referred 
to a distant périod. ' His own belief, though 
of course he could not’ speak positively 
front’ recollection, ‘was, that’ there’ were 
urideti' 96,000 European troops in India. 
H¢ ‘could ‘not venture to’ order’ the redue? 
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tion of the’ number of trddps ‘inthe free of 
the opinign' 6f the Governor Gétierat and 
of the’ ‘authorities in® India, who, ‘beitig’on 
the spot, Had’ ‘the. best theans of forming 
& correct’ judgment, ‘and who Had’ repeat- 
edly and’ deliberately declared that, undor 
present circumstances, they did ‘not ‘con- 
sider India ‘would ‘be safe witli less’ than 
about 80,600 Kuropean soldiers.’ The éal- 
culations of the Indian Government as to 
expenditare were based ‘on 'thé ‘amount’ of 
troops whom they 'propused ‘to retain ih 
India. As to the matter of the écclesias: 
tical establishment in India referred’ to’ 
the hon. Member for Sheffield’ (Mr. Had- 
field), he had‘ simply filled up such vacan- 
cies as occurred, It ‘had always been on: 
derstood that the means of Spiritual “in- 
struction should ‘be furnished to the Civil 
and Military Service of India; and some 
superintendence was certainly required. A's 
to the observations of the hon. Member for 
Poole, he was very glad to bear the expla- 
nations which his hon. Friend had ‘felt bound 
to make in reference to the attack which be 
had made some nights ago on the character 
of Sir Charles Prevelyan. He hoped the hon, 
Gentleman would not again make an attack, 
as he did on the former occasion, wholl 
unsupported by the Papers on the subject, 
which he had clearly not éven'read. ‘His 
hon. Friend had ‘been anxious to make an 
attack on him ‘(Sir Charles'*Wood).'' ‘Tn 
order to make out his case the hon. Mem- 
ber made a most unwarrantable assertion 
in regard to Sir Charles Trevelyan, which, 
he was happy to say, he had ‘retracted 
that evening. On ‘the former evening he 
bad made an ingenious structure of assef- 
tions.. He said that Sir Charles Trevelyan 
and Mr. Wilson were rivals-in this country, 
that they carried their rivalry to India, and 
that Sir Charles Trevelyan was actuated by 
that feeling in his public conduct.’ The hon, 
Member then went on to insist that he 
(Sir Charles Wood) must have been aware 
of this, and ouglit to have written minute 
after minute to*put a stop ‘to this rivalry, 
and asserted that he had not done so, and 
went on to say that if, instead of doing so, 
he had written private letters, to the samé 
effect, it only made matters worse. ' Now, 
the hon. Member must have been perfectly 
ignorant of these things; he could not have 
known What’ minutes or what private let- 
térs Were’ writtén. This sort of hypothe- 
tical imputation, however, signified very 
little, but the whole attack ‘was~based on 
that ‘assertidn ‘with regard 'to Sir Charles 
Trevelyan; which was utterly unjustifiable. 
3F2 — 
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He,-Sir Charles Wood, had thought it bet- 
ter at ‘the:'time to allow: it, to:.pass unno- 
ticed. «Tisshon:' Friend, with great, ercdit 
to’ himself, hud. to-day retracted. the, impu- 
tation, || Having: read: the) papers, his-hon. 
Friend had ndw. shown most distinetly that 
the imputatiow'that Sir Charles. ‘Trevelyan 
was actiiated by a feeling ef rivalry to Mr. 
Wilson was totally ;unfounded.:. His, hon. 
Friend might have known: that before he 
mads'the attack, \if/ he ‘had taken!/the 
trouble: to-read: the!Papers'; and be. did 
‘gecute his hon. Friend sof! having utterly 
‘disveearded the:character of a public man, 
in ‘ordet to found: upon it a very puny at- 
‘tack upon himself, | the (Sit Charles Wood) 
‘stated atthe time thatthe measures pro- 
posed by Mr. Wilson were measures intro- 
udvieed long before by the Government: of 
India, and that Sir Charles Trevelyan. ex- 
— his opinion wpon them. before: Mr. 
‘Wilaontavrived in’ Indias: He was! -glad 40 
find ‘that his hon. Friend had diseovered that 
what he liad’ then stated was true ; but, if 
his ‘hon: Friend had ‘taken the trouble to 
vead the Papers before lie made the asser- 
tion, “he would have: discovered that faet 
before he’ made‘ an’ accusation which »was 
very painful to Sir Charles Trevelyan. Te 
entiraly ‘believed, as his hon. Friend ad- 
imtitted’ wow, ithat Sir Charles; Trevelyan 
was actuated by no such motives. Sir 
Oharles! Trevelyan might ‘have been’ im- 
prudent'in the ‘course which ‘he. pursued, 
but he was convinced that ‘that gentleman 
was! prepared ‘to sacrifice himself and. his 
vw position foravhat he believed: to be ne- 
essary and advisable: for India: His hon. 
Friend) had) in‘another instance, shown 
that he had ‘not. read -the. Papers, or he 
would not ‘have repeated ithe statement 
that: he (Sir Charles Wood) had. never: en- 
joined: economy in ‘India: . The. letters, in 
thePapers before | the) House were not 
the! ‘only’ finaneial ‘letters :addressed . to 
Indias » They were only such: 2s - related 
tothe recall of Sir Charles Trevelyan, 
but) even in them | there;were two, at least 
distinetly ’ pressing: economy on . the Go- 
verument ‘of India. Ou the 10th of ‘May 
‘he’ wrote» to'ithe | Governor General. in 
Couneil :-—~ Heoog 

© Pisliall be) glad: to | think ‘that, if possible, 
within a: short period. you will, be, able to reduce 
the expenditure within the present income, and I 
cannot refrain. from again urging upon you the 
necessity of making every effort to effect a reduc- 
tion of expense.” ' 


Ou the 9th of June he again wrote :— 
“In my despatch dated the 10th of May last, I 
Sir Charles Wood 





r the injunction of Her Majesty's Govern. 
st AN toed the Supauditard i Tdi e at 
ally that’ inthe’ militaty ‘départiment — to te 
lowest point consistent with efficiency and safety; 
and ;adverted. to! the importanee ,of imposing on 
the people: no; further burdens; than,the finaneial 
condition-ef the Stato rendered absolutely neces. 
sary.” shade: wT ae 

He. did not know, what strongér expressions 
he could have used to show, that reduction 
of expenditure was pever absent from his 
thoughts; and he did not, believe that. 
mail Jeft. without letters to the Governor 
General and Mr, Wilson urging on them 
the necessity of strict economy in the ex. 
penditure of India. The hon. Gentleman 
said that nothing had been done in the 


jway,of police,. His hon, Friend made that 


assertion in, utter ignorance of what had 
been done, That subject had formed the 
substance of three or four despatches to 
India, Sir. John Lawrence differed from 
Sir Charles Trevelyan as to the description 
of force, but Sir John Lawrence had es- 
tablished a most efficient body of police in 
the Punjab. Detailed information and sug- 
gestions had been sent out, and the Go- 
yernment of India had been left to decide 
in what shape the police should be estab- 
lished. . The hon, Gentleman had _ affirmed 
what was utterly groundless—that he had 
not taken into account the possible redue- 
tion of £800,000 referred to in one.of Mr, 
Wilson’s Minutes, After that reduction was 
made the deficit was left, as he stated it, 
at £7,400,000. The first estimate of, mili- 
tary reduction for the year 1860-61, was 
£1,700,000., By the addition of £800,000 
it was, brought. to £2,500,000. Mr. Wilson 
stated in one of the last Minutes, and he 
(Sir Charles Wood) had stated on intro- 
ducing the Budget, that the military re- 
ductions last year were £3,500,000, and 
this year £2,500,000, making together 
for the two years the sum. of £6 00 ,000. 
When Mr. Wilson made the speech to which 
the hon. Gentleman had referred, stating 
the probable deficit at £6,500,000, he, was 
not. in, possession of. the information, as to 
a considerable increase of the home expen- 
diture. The information was ‘sent from 
home, Mr. Wilson then framed ‘his final 
calculations, which were shown in the figures 
in thepapers before thear—and these papers 
showed that tlhe £7;400,000 deficit: were, 
in point of fact, the figures of Mr. Wil- 
son. He was sorry to say that he did 
vot state the worst with, regard to the 
state of atfairs in 1860-61, because hewwe- 
ferred to the year 1856-57 as presenting 9 
balance of income and expenditure; bathe 
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found on further investigation that in that 


year, there was a deficit of £400,000, 


owing to, the. guaranteed interest on rail- 
ways. Tho deficit, therefore, in. 1860-61, 
would’ be rather larger than he stated. 
The hon. Gentleman asked’ why he did not 
utilize the balances. Now, he did utilize 
the balances, for he paid the whole deficit 
of the year out of the balances; and he 
did not see what more could ‘possibly be 
done, with them.’ The loan was not for 
the purpose of defraying any portion of 
the Indian charges, bat simply to provide 
against the contingency of tlie ‘railway 
companies not paying in all the money re- 
quired for railway expénditure during the 
year.. If the railroads paid in the money 
they were engaged to pay in the eourse of 
the year, he should not borrow any money. 
He hoped that the explanations which he 
had given would be satisfactory, and he 
was glad his hon. Friend had made’ the 
amende honorable to Sir Charles Trevelyan. 

Mr. DANBY SEYMOUR ‘disclaimed 
having ‘mentioned Sir Charles, Trevelyan 
in order, to make an attack on the right 
hon. Gentleman. He had no intention of 
making any attack. It would give him 
far greater pleasure to agree with than to 
differ from the right hon, Baronet. 

Bill read 3° and passed. 


PARTY EMBLEMS (IRELAND) BILL, 
COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 
House in Committee. 
' (In the Committee.) 

Clause, 1 (Exhibition of Banners, &c., 
calculated to. provoke Animosity, to be a 
Misdemeanour). 

Mr. CARDWELL said, he proposed to 
substitute for the clause as it stood the fol- 
lowing ¢elause, and’ then he thought the 
objections raised would be removed, ‘He 
would move tliat Clause one be struck 
out :— 

Amendment proposed, 

“In page 1, line 8, to leave out from tlie word 
‘shall’ to the end of the Clause; in order to add 
the words «willfully do any of the acts. herein- 
after mentioned in,such a manner jas may, be cal- 
culated or tend to proyoke animosity between dif- 
ferent classes of Her Majesty’s subjects, and léad 
to x breach of the public peace, shall be guilty of 
# misdemeanour ; that is to say, the publicly ex- 
hibiting or displaying upon any building or place, 
or the wilfully permitting or suffering to: be pub- 
_licly exhibited or dispinyed upon any building or 
Place, any banner, flag, ot party émblem or sym- 
vol, or ‘the publicly’meéeting and’ parading ' with 
other persons, or tle playing of any musie, or 
discharging any Gannon-or firearm in any public 


street, road, or place.” 


iAveust 20, 1860} 
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Mr. BUTT said, x was of opinion that 
the new:clatse,/as lawlole, was acgreat 
improvement upon the ove-inithe (Bill, but 


he objected to: the wand ‘‘tend,’!ias being 


very vague and unmeaning, and: | therefore 
he should, atthe: proper. monient, , move 
the omission’ of the words,.'t oritend tov!) 
Mr: DEASY? said, the word.was,in the 
old Act, and he thought:they ‘could not, do 
better than follow the: precedent which, they 
had before them: d ove aden busier’ 
Mr. HENNESSY. did not)see. much, dif- 
ference in: the: words: proposed; and, the 
words to: be left out: | The playing,.ef 
music in: public ‘places tas, to). be. made ja 
misdemeanour, if it. were played in,isuch,a 
manter as might:provoke animosity. :, What 
did the:words mean:?; He: should like, :to 
kuow whether: there was any English, ata- 
tute'in force with sueh words: He believed 
that no such disgraccful:Act.eould be found 
in’ the ‘bdoks;: and. therefore, could jnot,,.as 
au Irishman, ‘agree ito! the ipassing,.of | this 
Bill for dreland,:| Lhe: Billowas, badly and 
vaguely drawn, and it eontained jexpres- 
sions: of: the’ loosest ‘kind. .. Who, .was to 
determine what the meaning of ‘these words 
was? The word +*:Emblems,’’ for instance, 
might be construed to. mean; the crosses 
affixed ‘to: Roman. Cathelie: chapels. de 
thought tranquillity would. not, be, greatly 
promoted in Ireland by putting down such 
*“ emblems.’’ a 
Mr. VANCE: agreed that: the. whole 
clause was highly objectionable, and especi- 
ally that part of it which made the-diseharg- 
ing of cannon and firearme a misdemeanowr. 
That part of the clause was directed, against 
the celebration ‘of the siege of Derry...That 
siege lasted -105:days,and the numberof 
original defenders of 7,000 mere. reduced 
by famine and diseage:to 3,000 before the 
siege’ was over) The late Lord) Macaulay 
had ‘expressed, in most graphic: terms.in his 
History, the result of that siege,.and ihe 
hoped that: the: celebration of it: veuld,\be 
always kept up. / He had-received a letter 
from a gentleman of high: position in Derry, 
and he ‘stated that there were.mo, party 
displays or emblems used~-only a) sed flag 
and ‘a Union: jack. .The! Bells:.did: not 
ring ‘party tunes, aud ifthe clause were 
agreed to the people of Derry would, feel 
themselves: insulted, for. the celebration of 
this siege would have ‘tobe brought: to a 
close, ; ; 
Mr. VINCENT SCULLY proposed that 
the original clause should be.negatived be- 
fore the discussion wpon the new proviso 
was proceeded with. — 


’ 


| 
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Question, That the, words proposed to 
ve left out) stand | part, of. the Clause, pat 
and negatived.”’ 

Question proponied, ff ‘That the, proposed: 
words be there added,” 

‘Tue, ATTORNEY GENERAL, in an- 
swer ‘to the observation, of the hon. and 
Jearned, Member for the King’s. County (Mr. 
Hennessy) isaid,'that the clause was direct. 
ed) against |‘‘ party: eniblems,’’ -and) that 
there was not the least ground for suppos~ 
ing that crosses ‘upon! { Roman) Cathelic 
chapels could come within any possible con- 
struetion of the clause. ; 

Mr. MtMAHON said, ‘it was quite plain) 
that this Bill carried. out;and gave good 
effect to the Party Processions Act, which 
had. been ; always approved: of. He: was 
surprised: that the: leader: of the Catholic 
party in that House, the hon; and. learned 
Member for, Dundalk (Sir George Bowyer): 
should, give such a\;construction: to this 
clause aa\;to make. it apply: to the cross 
ona; Roman Catholic) place of. worship. 
The Gatholics of the north were constantly 
exposed to! tlic insults of the apprentice 
boys. of. Derry, ,who set; at \defiance the 
orders',of their own Bishop: when those 
orders were opposed to party displays. He 
hoped that this Bill would pass. into a law, 
for he thought it essential to the preserva- 
tion of peace inthe North of Ireland. 

Mr. EDWIN JAMES. objected to the 
words, “‘as may be; calculated or tend) to 
provoke, animosity,”’, ; Those words, . he 
understood, were taken from, the Party 
Processions Act. 


convictions had taken place er could take 
place under such language.. There was no 
such jJanguage|in any English: Aet., A 
crime; depended upon the intent with which 
itwas committed... Wid was to judge of 
‘‘isuch;® manner as may be caleulated or 
tend to.provoke animosity 7’? Any person 
seeing a flag on the top of a church might 
say it. was caleulated or tended to provoke 
animesity iu his mind... Nothing could; be 
more: dangerous or absurd. , The offence 
was, in the intention of the party, exhibit- 
ing:the flag. He therefore proposed, in lieu 
of, the: words, he had quoted, to .insert,— 
“With: the intention: of provoking. ani- 
mosity.”” 

Mr, DEASY said, there had been nu- 
merous convictions under the Party Pro- 
cessions Act. At the late assizes two sets 
of pergons-+dne Protestant and the other 
Reman Catholic —:werc. comnicted, before 
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He, wished to, ask the | 


Attorney General for Ireland whether any | 





Mr. Jastice FitzGerald at Belfast under j 
Mr. Vincent Scully 
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the words) ‘‘ calculated of terid/t0 /provoke 
animosity,’’ and. sentenced: to a) long ims 
prisonment, and their convietion_ had, 

duced a very beneficial effeet.in the North 


| of Ireland. The Party Processions Acti was 


mhade perpetual with the assent, of -all'par, 
ties, and wherever it had. been enforeed:it, 
had ‘been productive of the: best results, 

Mr. BUTT had proposed te introduee 
the word ‘ knowingly ”’ into the clause, 80 
that the provision should be that the Aet 
was committed in a manner nolan 
‘knowingly ”' to provoke animosity. 

Mr. AYRTON asked why:this Bill,was) 
not expressly limited to, Ireland,: in. the, 
same manner as the. Party:! Processions) 
Act 2. In that Act the-first clause stated: 
distinctly that it only applied to Lreland }! 
but the principle,of this. Bill was: enacted, 
in the first three. clauses: for the, whole of. 
the United Kingdom, and it was only by 
the 4th clause that England and Beotlend, 
wete excepted from it. 1 

Mr. MALINS. repeated the opinion he. 
had, expressed on a former oecasion;, that 
if sucha Bill were passed for England, he} 
should fecl a degraded man, and! he would,! 
therefore, mdve the insertion:of the words 
‘in, Ireland’) in the. first: clause, » whieh 
would make it perfectly clear :that it was) 
only in Ireland that such’ acts as: these 
were penal. 

Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, before the word. ‘ wilfully,” 
to insert the words ‘‘ in Ireland.”’ 

Coronet DUNNE said, he should oppose 
the Amendment... If such «Bill as. this! 
were to pass.for Ireland there was no, rea- 
son why it should not pass for England and; 
Seotland also, Such Bills as, this,only 
showed how imbecile the Irish Government 
was, and how useless jit. was ‘to| earry the 
common law into execution, © Mr, Justice) 
FitzGerald on o recent oecasion had stated 
that the common law was sufiicient.., He dist 
approved these party celebrations as much 
as any one could; but, such Aets as these 
would do more to perpetuate them than any- 
thing else. The good feelings of the gentry 
and a strong Government determined , to 
carry, the common Jaw into effect; would 
soon put down such breaches of the peace; 
but Bills of ‘this sort were of no ‘use but ito 
display the weakness of the) Government. 
The Secretary for Ireland said, he could: 
not govern the country. without such-a Bill, 
and perhaps ho and the Government! whieh 
he represented could not, but last year the 
country. was governed without any anoh 
Bill, and there were no wets; i) shew bas 
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in the sentiments” just expressed by the 
hon. and gallant Member for Portarlington 
(Colonel: Dunne). He (Mr, Seully)- had 
voted against the Bill as a Coescion Bill, 
and because he thought it went far beyond 
common’ law, justice, and reason, He 
opposed the introduction of the words ** in 
Ireland,”’ believing that what was satice 
for .Ireland’s' goose was also sauce for 
England’s gander, He should: prefer a 
bad Jaw in common. with England, to a 
good law that was peculiar to Ireland, 
because: he knew that the former would 
very soon be remedicd. Te believed that 
the common law of the land was sufficient 
tomeet all such cases as were apprehended, 
He did not think this enforcement of the 
common law-by Act of Parliament neces~ 
sary if the Executive Government only did 
their duty: He should support the ‘clause 
as it stood. 

Mr. M‘MAIION contended that tle Go- 
vernment ought to extend the laws of 
England to Iveland'generally. At present 
Ireland had not the benefit of the laws of 
England, but. was: governed by a series 
of by-laws passed by the Lord Lieutenant 
and the Irish Seeretary. It would be of 
the’ greatest benefit if they swept away 
every statute relating to Ireland from the 
statute-book, and introduced generally the 
laws of England, and in addition abolished 
the Lord Lieutenaney, the Chief Secre- 
taryship, and the Irish Attorney General- 
ship, and other special contrivances for 
keeping up a separate system of Jaw for 
Ireland. tie would treat. Ireland, in fact, 
as an English county, and thought there 
was no necessity for inserting Ireland ‘in 
the elause. 

Mr, CARDWELL saw no objection to 
the insertion of those words if his hon. and 
learned Friend thought them desizable. 
He cordially agreed with all that had been 
said as-to the desirability of having uni- 
form legislation for England and Ireland ; 
but a.local mischief must be met by a 
logal. enactment,’ Ln Ireland every year 
they were compelled'to move a. large foree 
of infantry and constabulary on account of 
apprehensions of a breach of the peace ; 
andthe first sign ‘of disturbance was 
a display of flags from the stceples aud 
the playing: of’ party tunes on drums 
and. fifes,’» The’ Party Processions’ Act 


was allowed to expire in 1845, bat so 
mach was ‘its want felt that in’ the! year 
1850. that House: unanimously re-enacted 
it and made it perpetual. It had now: been: 


{ Avetsr 20, 1860} 
Ma VINCENT: ‘SCULLY concurred: 
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found: that that Act was defective | in’ two 
or ‘three particulars,’ and, at) the request 
of Gentlemen on both sides of the» House; 
this Bill had: been brought: in| by the Go- 
vernment, and had received the unanimous 
assent of the: House of ‘Lords. | He‘eould 
understand a proposal’ to repeabthe Party | 
Processions Act altogether, bat he didnot 
understand how it could be objected to 
remedy its admitted defects.; It had:been 
said that ticse evils might be put down by 
moral influence. He had shown how moral 
influence failed: between 1845 and 1850. 
In the year 1857 the Lord Lieutenant: of 
Ireland‘ and the Primate endeavoured ‘by 
moral influence to avoid the oceurrerice/of 
these distarbances,-but without success ; 
and he understood that before the recent 
riots the hon. Baronet, who was one of the 
first to ask the Government to introduce 
this Bill, exerted his influence in the north 
of Ircland to prevent tle oceurrenee of any 
outrages. Ittherefore appeared that moral 
influence was not sufficient, and he spoke 
with knowledge when he said that many 
bishops and clergymen in Ireland would 
regard this Bill as a protection to them, 
and an earnest of future peace in Ircland.: 

Mr. HENLEY said, that by his speeches, 
but still more by his acts, the riglit ‘hon. 
Gentleman had placed the House in ‘a diffi- 
culty with regard to this measure,’ ; When 
the Bill came ‘down’ from’ the’ Lords it 
unquestionably did supplement the Party 
Processions Acs ;' it created several new 
substantive offenees whicl: were. clear) and 
intelligible, and applied a remedy~to an: 
acknowledged difficulty and grievanee. ‘The 
right hon. Gentleman had swept away” all 
that, and had introduced a clause which 
said that any person who didany act cal- 
culated. to lead to a breach of the peace 
should be guilty of 1 misdemeanour. ‘Tiat 
was alrcady the common Jaw of Ireland, 
as well as of England, and therefore this: 
enactment was surplusage. Not only, how~ 
ever, was it surplusage, but it-tended, ina 
most material degree, to do’ that whieh: of 
allthings was most mischievous—to weaken 
the common law of the land,’ and,' without 
strengthening: the hands: of the Govern- 
ment, to excite animosity in the minds’ of 
persons who might think that this legisla- 
tion was directed against them. There 
was an elasticity about the comtnon’ law 
which enabled it, in various ways, to-cateh 
persons whom the statute law would: never’ 
reach; because, no’sooner had they passed. 
an Act of Parliament. thaw people would,: 
to use Mr. 'O’Connell's phiase,”'* drive ia 
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coacli and ‘six through it,”’ and laugh at 
them.’ |The clause, ds it came from the 
Lords, was sharp and severe to an extent 
beyond the eommor law';) but the clause 
now proposed went not a hair’s’ breadth 
farther than the common law went already. 
He wished to ask the Attorney General 
for Ireland a quéstion relative to the ‘act 
of any persons who, fur any purpose what- 
ever, should march along a’ public road 
carrying a large cross before them. If 
that were to be regarded by the law as a 
‘‘party procession” or a ‘‘ party emblem ”’ 
in Ireland—and he thanked God they were 
troubled with no such questions in England 
—it would be a most unfortunate constrac- 
tion of a statute. He should grieve to hear 
that there was any ground for ‘supposing 
that that emblem which all Christians re- 
spected and revered would come within the 
legal interpretation of * party emblem.” 
Mr. DEASY said, that nothing could 
be more contrary to the wishes ‘of the Go- 
vernment and, he was sure, of the House 
also, than that any such construction should 
be put upon these words as would lead to 
the consequences which the right’ hon. 
Member for Oxford then had indicated: 
But‘he could not conceive it possible that 


anybody could so construe the words “* party 
emblem or symbol ’” as to make them ap- 


plicable ‘to the case supposed. By the 
Emancipation Act all religious processions 
outside the walls of places of worship were 
rendered illegal. 

Mr. HENLEY said, his question did 
not refer-to a religious procession, but to 
one before which a eross was borne. 

Mr. DEASY: That, he apprehended, 
might be, or would be, a religious  pro- 
cession. He must say that this clause did 
go beyond the common law, otherwise le 
would not have asked the Committee to 
assent to it. As had been clearly and dis- 
tinetly explained ‘by the hon. and learned 
Member for Marylebone (Mr. E, James), 
any ‘person who: did an act with an intent 
to’ provoke a breach of the peace, was 
guilty of a misdemeanour at common law. 
This Bill, however, went further than that, 
because it applied to acts calculated to ex- 
cite'‘animosity and thus to provoke a breach 
of the peace, irrespective of the particular 
intention of the person who did them. So, 
also, by the Party Processions Aet, an 
offence was constituted without reference 
to the intent of the parties. Consequently, 
the allegation in the indictment was that 
the persons accused did the act ina man- 
ner ¢alculated: to provoke: animosities be- 

Mr. Henley 
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tween different classes of Her Majesty'e: 
subjects. at ont 

Conone, DUNNE said, sheit éntetitigny. 
was the essence ofall erime) and:arcons: 
trary principle might do: for -Turkey; ‘but 
ought not’ to be’ tolerated inn eivilized 
country: According to the doctrime:of the 
Attorney General for: Ireland, |:a\:nran fon) 
putting: his hat on one | side, biting his: 
thumb, waving hisshand, ior whistling im 
tune, without any intention of affronting'. 
anether, might be prosecuted for an offences!) 
That was going: beyond’ any penal law rer 
they had ever: yet heard of. 

Mn. EDWIN JAMES ‘had ‘never healt 
so much bad constitutional law’as during’: 
that discussion. The Solieitor Genéral for» 
England tle other evening said that! this! 
Bill was ‘declaratory of the commoti daw; 
He was mueh eurprised at that statement; 
but had not then an opportunity of ‘reply.! 
ing to it. On the other hand, the: /Attor-/ 
ney General for Ireland told them ; that: 
nighi—and told them truly~4that, the Bill» 
went far beyond the common law; :bat» 
that right hon. Gentleman had not yet 
distinctly explained) the ~purport ‘of they 
measure. They all thoroughly understood 
the Party Processions ‘Act. «If: a many 
joined in such a procession tending to proe! 
voke a breach of the peace, he: must ‘be 
held responsible for his own ‘act: and thaty 
of his associates. But the sole object of 
the present Bill was to create an individual 
offence... Both the Attorney General) for 
Ireland and the Secretary for Ireland had: 
spoken on this subject with a vehemence 
almost ‘‘ ealeulated to provoke animosity!” 
The question had not yet ‘been ¢alwly and: 
rationally discussed. This measure was all’ 
the more dangerous because it ‘went /be 
yond the:ecommon law. ‘They onght to « 
take care that they did: not enact: for Ire- 
land a Bill violating the principle of \the:!! 
common law, and unaceompanied by proper: 
safeguards... He was ‘astonished to; find! 
several Gentlemen who represented; Roman 
Catholic constituencies, and -who' -had alé 
ways resisted coercion Bills, now strongly: 


supporting ‘a measure that would be esta-)' 


blished .as a ‘precedent from -which they” 
would theniselves perhaps «be! the fitst to 
suffer. This legislation was pointed against: 
the-act of any individual who might’ hang 
a flag froni the window of his house during! | 
aneleetion. -Suelia person would be liable»: 
to prosécution:for a misdemeanour if somé+ 
body alleged that his act was calculatedsto 


exeite animosity. . Now this was ai prinem9 


ple that:-had never yet been imported intoo 
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theerimifal dav. |) Tt must beoshown ‘that 
the man intended by the act he did to. com- 
mit the offence ‘charged; atid he would 
not consent to pass for Ireland an enaet- 
nent that was unconstitutional and unjust 
here. He put it to the Attorney Geueral 
whether by the law of England:a man could 
be convicted constructively, and’ whether 
the jury must not “be satisfied of the in- 
tention of a party to commit the offence 
charged? This Bill’ would form a most 
dangerous precedent, and they ought not 
toextend to: Ireland'a Jaw they would not 
think of applying in this country: 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL admitted 
that the law of England had been rightly 
expoanded by his hon. and learned Friend 
the’ Member for Marylebone. It was ex- 
pressed: in: the » well-known axiom - haud 
reusest nisi mens sit rea, Intention was 
the substance of every criminal ‘offence. 
Now,' there existed in Ireland’ a state of 
society in which, unfortunately, certain 
external acts have been proved by long 
experience to: be the sure causes of re- 
sults involving a breach of the public 

No Gentleman connected with Ire- 
land would venture to deny that there 
were acts in that country which: when 
done, inasmuch as they were known to be 
attended by certain consequences, could 
not’ be done without a knowledge that they 
would lead to those consequences ; and if 
tliey were committed with a knowledge 
that they would lead ‘to such results, they 
were done with a criminal intention. | In 
certain parts of Ireland the exhibition of 
an Orange flag on @ certain day was sure 
to be attended with certain consequences. 
The playing of a particular tune, which for 
100 years‘had been the symbol of strife in 
a particular loeality, was known to lead to 
a disturbance of the publie peace; and 
therefore the criminal intention was appa- 
rent The Bill as it came down from the 
Lords pronounced a thing criminal because 
it ‘was ‘caloalated to produce aniniosity, 
which might'be a mere feeling of the mind, 
without being attended by any overt act; 
he therefore thought it desirable to provide 
that what was prohibited must be ‘an’ act 
hot’ only tending ‘to create a feeling of 
animosity, bat sucha feeling of animosity 
asnwould ‘lead to a breach of the peace. 
He ‘thought a elatse’ so’ worded, whilst 
laying ‘down a rule which tle state of 
Ireland: positively required, would) be ‘in 
perfect conformity with the: spirit) of ‘our 
criminal law as administered both in this 
country and:n Ireland» These party ex 
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hibitions’ did: not‘ ledd:'to ‘breaches ‘of! the 
peace in England and Scotland; and theres’ 
fore it was not necessary that this:measure! 
should be extendedto those countties.\\ 
Mu. BUTT said, the ‘speech of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman who ‘had just:'sat: 
down was very different from ithat! of: the' 
right hon. Gentleman the Attorney General 
for Ireland. He (Mr. Butt) eould-not con- 
ceive anything more: dangerous: than’ to 
withdraw \the question of »imtention: from: 
the cognizance of the jury: If theact na+ 
turally led toa breach of the peace it was 
punishable by the existing law, but: itowas 
for the jury to decide whether or not it had 
that tendeney. The Question now before 
the House was whether the measure should 
only apply to Ireland. It was said that mo: 
such practices took place in England. But 
he remembered the riots in Liverpoob and 
at Stockport; and he recollected a Chief 
Justice trampling apon a Cardinal’s. hat. 
[An Hon: Memper > That was:only: in: a 
figure of speech:} He was glad ‘to hear 
that; but:he warned Romaw Catholic Mem: 
bers! that the measure might ve ‘used 
against them. There was no eleetion in’ 
the south where it would ‘not apply, and,’ 
in fact, it was a measure to put down ‘the 
expression of public opinion in Ireland. 
Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE said, he 
wondered how so many Irish Members 
could rise to address the’ House; and ‘in- 
dulge in mere hair-splitting while the lives 
of their poor Roman Catholic: fellow-coun- 
trymen in the North of Ireland were ‘at 
stake; for the real question at issue was, 
whether the members of: that persuasion 
were, every 12th of July, to be/exposed!to 
be shot: at like dogs or not, by persons 
callmg themselves: Protestants.. The hon: 
and learned Gentleman opposite (Mr. ‘Ma- 
lins) had told the Committee that he would: 
feel degraded if such’ a clause as that un- 
der consideration were ‘applied to England. 
It was all very well for the hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman, who-was, ‘in all probability, 
much better; aequainted with the tranquil 
neighbourhood of Wallingford, where there 
were no. party ‘processions’ except’ those 
which accompanied ‘him to the hastings, 
than with: the North: of ‘Ireland; to: make 
such a statementi) oIf; however; tlie; hon. ° 
‘and fearned' Gentleman knew Ireland suffi: 
ciently : well; he would be aware! that so’ 
surely asthe 12th of July came round, 
breaches: of ‘the peace were 'conimitted it: 
that country ‘which the commow law was 
totally unable to restrain, and which‘ it: 
never had-succeeded wm’ preventing: » ‘He: 
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was not, of course, speaking of Ireland 
generally—to which he denied: that there 
was any necessity that the Bill should be 
made applicable—but of the northern por- 
tion of .it, and he should therefore suggest 
.that for the words ‘+ in Ireland,’’ the words 
‘sin Ulster’’ should be substituted, thus 
confining the operation of the measure to 
that province in which alone it was needed. 
To trust to the moral feeling of the better 
classes: there, as had been suggested, to 
put an end to the party strifes by which it 
was disgraced, was, he contended, idle, in- 
asmuch as those occurrences were but too 
often’ countenanced by those very classes 
themselves. No one who had not been in 
that part of the country, as he had been, 
could be aware low like infuriated animals, 
men became on such occasions as those to 
which he was alluding, when no person’s 
life was safe if he attempted to show his 
face out of doors, or presumed to interfere 
with the processions. The hon. and learned 
Member for Marylebone seemed to think 
that the Attorney General and the Secre- 
tary for Ireland had displayed great vehe- 
mence in speaking on the subject; but he 
must say that the vehemence appeared to 
be rather on the side of the hon. and 


Icarned Gentleman himself, who, no-doubt, 
thought he had got hold of a good thing 
when he’ fixed on a clause dealing with 
party songs and tunes. Now he would ask 
the hon. and learned Gentleman, who he 
knew had an ear for music, whether he 
had ever heard of a tune called ‘* Croppies, 


lie down?” [Mr. James intimated that 
he knew the tune.] But the hon. and 
learned. Gentleman was not, perhaps, aware 
that when played in the North of Ireland, 
it-was but too frequently accompanied. by 
bloodshed. He was aunoyed, therefore, 'to 
hear hon. Members from Ireland of consti- 
tutional leanings splitting hairs about a 
clause, the rejection of which, through their 
exertions, would tend to place the peace of 
Ireland and the lives of Roman Catholics 
in Ulster in a position of periodical peril. 
The: Roman Catholic Members who did 
not give their support to the Bill would, in 
his opinion, be guilty of a grave dereliction 
of duty, inasmuch as they would thereby 
be deserting the eause of their co-religion- 
ists, who were already but too much  op- 
pressed by a rampant party in tlie North of 
Ireland. It was very likely that the clause 
that came down from the Lords was the 
best, inasmuch as it enacted that specific 
propositions were crimes; but he had every 
confidence that..the law officers..of the 
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Crown in Ireland. had no inclination 4 
strain the ‘law, ‘and he should not; thorer 
fore, oppose the clause now proposed). :\) 

Cartan ARCHDALL ‘said, that sto 
those who knew noijhing cof the North.of 
Ireland, the language which the hon; Gen 
tleman, who had just) spoken, had’ used: 
with respect to it, might-appear to be! mes 
rited; but that in the case of those who were 
acquainted with that. part of the: United 
Kingdom, the accusations they had: just! 
heard against' the gentry there were abu 
surd. The audacity of the language | was: 
lost in the absurdity of the charges whiely 
it conveyed. The speeches which had been 
made by the legal Members of the 'Housey) 
by whom the hon. Gentleman had:been pre. 
ceded, ought, he thought, to prove:ito» the! 
Government that they were rumning'a most’ 
daugerous course in endeavouring to pass! 
into a law the measure under ‘considera 
tion; so far from removing occasions. of 
religious animosity, it was a measure whieh? 
he firmly believed would do more. to perpe 
tuate the animosities which it was intended) 
to extinguish, than any number: of flage’ 
hung om chureh spires every day in» the’ 
year could effect. It) had not: been! at 
tempted to be shown that the existing jaw 
had failed, or that. a single riot had been: 
caused by the display of party flags ona) 
church steeple. The Government sought,’ 
by means of the Bill, to put an end tothe: 
exhibition of party symbols; but were they: 
he should like to know, aware that:‘the 
cross was regarded, to a certain degree, ‘by 
many Protestants in Ireland as: a party: 
symbol -[*‘* No, no!’’} and the! sign of an; 
idolatrous worship? [Mr. Osporne® olt 
must be in Ulster.}: Now, if the present’ 
Bill were passed, it would be looked upon’ 
by the Roman Catholics of Ireland ‘in the: 
light of a triumph, notwithstanding the ho 
nourable opposition which had been made 
to it by some Roman Catholic Members,’ 
on the ground that it was a measuréat’ 
once tyrannical. and unconstitutional. . The: 
Government; in short, asked the House, in‘ 
ealling upon it to assent to such a Billjto 
legislate not so much for the protection of: 
life and property, as forthe purpose of: 
shielding Roman Catholics from that whiel: 
some of them might be; disposed: to look’ 
upon-aé an: insult; and if Parliament were: 
to proceed. in that course of legislation)! 
where, -he should like jto. know; was? the 
line to be drawn?) .Who could sayowhat™ 
might-not be considered-an insult? |) Whyy 


the next thing of which the Roman Qatho’ 


lies. would demand the prohibitior,: upow 
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the plea that it was an insult to them, 
would) be the attendance of Protestants at 
church—thus going on from grievance to 
grievance, until at length they would de- 
claim agsinst the very existence of a Pro- 
teatant Chureh in Ireland. But if conces- 
sions Were to be made to one party in that 
country, similar concessions could not, in 
all fairness, be refused to another; and an 
appeal might be) made. to the Government 
to restrain tlie language used by Judges 
of Assize, or to. put: an end to the offieious 
interference of a quasi-Protestant Bishop, 
who attempted iliegally to prevent the eom- 
memoration of the defenee of Londonderry, 
one of the most heroic exploits on record. 
In making those observations, he must not 
be deemed to be an advocate of the exhi- 
bition of party symbols on the churehes in 
Ireland, _ Such displays were no more ne- 
cessary to the existence of the Orange So- 
ciety, than was a gilt frame to the beauty 
of a Claude Lorraine; but he must, at the 
same time, protest against the course which 
the Government were pursuing in dealing 
with the subject. Before he sat down, he 
wished to add, in correction of a statement 
which he had made a few days ago, to the 
effect that all the officials of the Crown in 
the County of Fermanagh were Roman 
Catholics, that he had since ascertained 
that Mr. Brady, the Clerk of the Crown for 
the county, was not a member of that per- 
suasion, 

Viscount PALMERSTON : I hope the 
House will not be Jed into a discussion such 
ag that which the speeeh of the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman who has just spoken 
ig 80 well ‘* calculated to provoke.’’ Hon. 
Members not well acquainted with Ireland 
may, I think, easily perceive from the lan- 
guage whieh this subject has induced the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman to use, how it 
isthat party symbols may produce in Ire- 
land aniniosities and excitements of mind 
which it is extremely desirable. to prevent. 
I may, in reply to the observations of the 
hoa. and gallant Gentleman, be permitted 
to. isay that the Bill under our notice has 
not been framed with the view to give a 
triumph to Roman Catholics or to the mem- 
bers of any other persuasion, but: simply 
fot the purpose of putting an end to. phy- 
sical contests frequently resulting in loss of 
life on all sides. It is, however, contended 
that we ought not apply to Ireland a law, 
the operation of whieh we are not prepared 
to extend to England. Now, that proposi- 
tion may as a general maxim be very sound; 
but if, experience tells us that there exists 





a state of social antagonism in certain parts 
of Ireland which does not prevail in Eng- 
land, and that that condition of things leads 
in the former country te events the oceur- 
rence of which we must all deplore, surely 
there is no reason in saying that. we ought 
not to apply to the one country legislation 
which the circumstances in whieh it is 
placed call for, because we do not, at 
the same time, legislate in a similar way 
for the other,-in which no such legislation 
is needed. If the same state of things ex-, 
isted in England, we should be equally. 
ready to apply a similar remedy. But. it 
is because, unfortunately, there continue 
to be in Ireland the remnants of ancient 
disputes and antagonisms that, for the pur- 
pose of preventing the annual recurrence 
of these lamentable scenes, we propose to 
the House to apply to that country legisla- 
tion which is exceptional because the causes 
that produce it are exceptional. I should 
hope that hon. Gentlemen will not continue 
the controversialdiscussion which the speech 
of the hon. and gallant Member who has 
just sat down is calculated to give rise to, 
but all will agree to remedy an evil which 
is known to exist. That speech had refer- 
ence toa discussion that took place about 
a month ago, in which it was stated that 
Orange flags bad been displayed from towers 
and the steeples of churches for ten days 
together, and that this display had produced 
the disputes and conflicts out of which grew 
the offences for which persons in great 
numbers are now under trial or condemna: 
tion. I should hope hon. Members will not 
put the question on the ground of giving 
& triumph to one side or the other, of 
setting Catholic against Orangeman, or 
Orangeman against. Catholic; but will see 
that here unfortunately are dissensions 
which we all deeply deplore, and that this 
Bill is calculated to prevent those dissen~ 
sions frou coming to a head and from 
eventuating in the loss of life. 

Mr. LEFROY, while wishing to view 
the question in the light in which it had 
been put by the noble Lord, differed from 
him in opinion as to the probable results of 
the Bill. He did not believe that the ex- 
ceptional legislation proposed would be at-+ 
tended with the desired effect. Party riots 
unquestionably took place in the North of 
Ireland, and blood was sometimes spilt; 
but the House would entertain a very false 
impression with regard to the province of 
Ulster if it received as accurate the de- 
scription boldly ventured by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Liskeard (Mv. Osborne); or fancied 
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thatthe Roman Catholies»wore so utterly 
helpless, and so cruelly slaughtered by the 
Protestants, as had been represented, The 
intention of the Bill might be laudable, but 
its tone was offensive: He suggested that 
its operation should be restricted to forbid+ 
ding the display of flags and party emblems. 

Mr. MAGUIRE said, as a ‘Roman Ca- 
tholic; he sought no triumph in the promo- 
tion and success of this Bill, but he thought 
he should be deserting his duty to his co- 
religionists in the North of Ireland, and to 
those who desired to promote the peace of 
that part of the country, if be did not 
support it. The Catholic: people of Ire- 
land were tolerant; they desired to live in 
friendship, in pence, and in harmony, with 
their Protestant countrymen. But suppose 
the Government did not persevere in pass- 
ing this measure, to whom would they give 
the triumph? Was it to the rational and 
sensible Protestants of the North? No: 
he ventured to say that they would give 
them pain and regret. Would they give 
a triumph to the Bishop of Derry? No, 
he felt they would give him pain; but they 
would give a triumph to those men who 
believed themselves a superior class to their 
fellow-countrymen. An hon. Member said 
‘* let the Catholics take care lest the cross 
be construed to be a party emblem.”’ But 
almost every church built in this country, 
whether Protestant or Catholic, had the 
emblem of our common redemption upon it. 
It was completely absurd for Gentlemen to 
put forward such a miserable and _ flimsy 
pretence. The Government were told they 
could not remove animosity by legislation ; 
but they could remove a cause of animosity, 
and a constant provocation to riot and out- 
rage. Hon. Gentlemen rose and said, 
“Oh, leave it to moral influence.”’ But 
was that a triumph of moral influence that 
there were two wretched men almost breath- 
ing their last at this moment ;—that one 
of them was paralysed from the hips down, 
and that it was only by the extraordinary 
skill of his medical attendant that the rem- 
nant of life was still kept in him? Was 
it a fact that there were these insulting 
drommings ond fifings in Cookestown ? 
Was it a fact that the Orangemen threat- 
ened to go there again, and that the Ro- 
man Catholics had determined to meet 
them‘ and have a fight? . Was. it)/a fact 
that the stained-glass window in the chapel 
at'Copkestown was smashed? that another 
chapel, ten miles off, had been burst into, 
and the altar smashed? These things 
happened’ throughout the month of July; 
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and, when the month, of July came round 
again, the same things would happen, the 
same provocation would be given to out. 
rage and bloodshed. Six weeks ago he 
(Mr. Maguire) had asked the Government 
to introduce some such measure as this, 
and he was not now going to degrade him; 
self by opposing it. Those people seemed 
at a particular time to go mad like the dogs. 
When they found such things existing in 
one part of Ireland, ought they not to put 
it down? If such things happened in Tip. 
perary or Cork, they would have Protestant 
Gentleman from the North. of Ireland com- 
ing down asking to have them, put down. 
Why should those old triumphs be com- 
memorated in this insulting manner? Let 
it be remembered that the Catholics had 
suffered. enough for their Joyalty to an 
English monarch—they fought for Charles 
and James, were defeated, and what had 
happened? They had had 100 or 180 
years of penal laws. Was not that enough? 
It was time that the odious memory of 
those triumphs and persecutions should, be 
allowed to die out. They took credit to 
themselves for not insulting. the people of 
France by commemorating the triumph of 
Waterloo. Well, let the Orangemen imi- 
tate that example in their conduct towards 
their Catholic fellow-countrymen, — If on 
the anniversary of Aughrim or the Boyne 
they, hung out flags, must not animosity be 
excited among the Catholics who saw them? 
He asserted that the man would have the 
spirit of a slave or a craven if he was not 
ready to resent this outrage. He confessed 
he, for one, if a man offered him so gross 
an insult, would be ready to show his re- 
sentment in a manner which might make 
him remember it all the days of his life. 
He hoped the Government would strengthen 
their hands by this Bill. 

Sm EDWARD GROGAN said, it was 
clear, from the speech of the hon; Member 
for Dungarvan, that the Catholics in, the 
north of Ireland would view the passing of 
this measure as a triumph. He opposed 
the Bill because he believed that it would 


not produce the results at.whieh the Ge- 


vernment aimed. It seemed that the me- 
mories which the flags inspired, and, not 
the sight of the flags themselves, were of- 
fensive ; but could this Bill possibly blot 
out such -recollections as the, seige of 
Derry, the battle of the Boyne, and Augh- 
rim? For his own part be would. rather 
that these flags should not ‘be exhibited 
but the attempt to. impose on the Irish 
Protestants laws which the: Government 
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would not venture to impose in England 
would lead to nothing buat misfortunes, ir- 
ritating ‘the people, and promoting them 
to resistauice rather than’ prompting peace 
and good will awong them. ' Altogetiier 
he regarded it as the most unfortanate 
jneasure for the interests of Ireland which 
had been introduced since he had ‘sat in 
Parliament. 

Mr. MALINS said, that as the hon. 
Member for Youghal intended to move 
that the Bill be extended to England, he 
(Mr. Malins) would persist in the Motion 
to introduce the word Ireland. 

Mr. WHALLEY was at a loss to un- 
derstatid why the Roman Catholics should 
consider themselves insulted by the em- 
Viems at Derry and elsewhere, commemo- 
rative of 1688, unless they did at this day, 
equally with those of the same religious 
opinions at that period, regard those events 
with hostility. If so, what did the Go- 


vernment mean by bringing in a Bill to 
- protect them from sucl: so-called insults ? 

When Guy Fawkes was exhibited in the 
street no Roman Catholic could reasonably 
regard himself as insulted, unless he sym- 
pathised with that historical personage. 


As to the religious views of the Roman 
Catholics, he entertaitied no hostility or 
apprehension. They were in every respect 
as much entitled to their opinions as he 
was to his; but to their political opinions 
and sympathies, as thus exposed to view 
in reference to 1688, he and every nian 
who regarded that event as the settlement 
of our present constitution in Church and 
State was bound to protest; and if the 
Catholics of the present day so far sympa- 
thised with those of 1688 as to be insulted 
by allusion thereto, what further evidence 
was required than that they were not yet 
reconciled to the constitution in Church 
and State as then established ? and what 
claim did this give them upon the Govern- 
ment to introduce a Bill nominally to con- 
sult their feelings and prevent outrage, 
but really to give a triumph to the prin- 
ciples which were repudiated by this coun- 
try in 1688? This, coupled with other 
events daily passing around, and with the 
conduct of the Government in the present 
Session in reference to Roman Catholic 
questions, demanded, and he trusted would 
receive, the serious attention, if not of this 
House, of the country. . 

Question’ put, “That those words be 
there inserted.”’ 

The Committee’ divided: Ayes 71); 
Noes’ 21: Majority’ 50. 





Further Amendments to: the Clause 
moved, and negatived. 

Question: put, “* That Clause 1, as 
amended, stand part of the Bill.”’ 

The Committee divided':, Ayes) 595; 
Noes 32: Majority 27. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clauses 2 and 3 agreed to. 

Mr. BUTT then proposed:a clause: li- 
miting the operation of the Act to a period 
of two years. 

Mr. DEASY agreed that. the Act 
should not be made permanent, but sug 
gested ‘that it should remain in foree for 
five instead of two years. 

Mr. BUTT agreed to this suggestion 

Mr. CONINGHAM thought the. Bill 
entirely unnecessary, aud objected to it-on 
the ground that it was exceptional legisla- 
tion ; he therefore intended to oppose it 
through ali its stages. 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY was in fa- 
vour of the Attorney General’s suggestion, 
which was agreed to. 

Remaining Clauses agreed to. 

House resumed, 

Bill reported, with Amendments ; as 
amended, to be considered To-morrow. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT (1868) 
AMENDMENT (No. 2) BILL: 


COMMITTEE, 


Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Mr. HENLEY said, the mode in which 
highway rating was provided for in. this 
Bill would render its operation unequal 
and unjust. He wished to introduce a 
clause to obviate this objection, and there- 
fore suggested that the Bill should not be 
passed through Committee to-night, but 
that the Chairman should only report pro- 
gress, and he would introduce the clause 
to-morrow. 

Sin GEORGE LEWIS acceded to the 
suggestion that progress should be reported 
at the end of the proceedings, in order to 
see whether the clause could be added in 
Committee on a future day. 

Clauses 1 to 11 agreed to. 

Clause 12 (For Relief of Occupiers. of 
Coal Mines, &c., from Proportion of Rates). 

Mr. H. A. BRUCE ubjected to the 
clause altogether. It was no part of ‘the 
Government Bill, and was forced upon the 
Government at two o'clock in the morning, 
when Members -had left the House, be- 
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lieving ‘that there was nothing objection- 
able’in' the Bill. The clause proposed to 
afford: a’ relief to’ the oecupiers ‘of coal 
mines from a proportion of the ‘rates; bat 
exemptions were already eatried far enough, 
and he did not wish to see them earried 
further. In his borough the effect of the 
clause would be to reduce the rateable pro- 
perty from £108,000 to £69,000. 
Cotonen LINDSAY objceted to the 
clause principally on account of the manner 
in which it had been introduced into the 
Bill. If coal mines were to be exempted, 
that question should be brought forward 
distinctly, and fairly discussed on its merits. 
This clause, however, was introduced at o 
late‘or rather early hour in the ‘morning, 
and without notice. He should sapport 
his‘hon. Friend in resisting the clause. 
Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, it was 
quite trove that the Bill, as originally intro- 
dueed, did not contain this clause. It was 
brought furward in Committee without no- 
tice; and that was always an inconvenient 
mode of proceeding in eases where the 
burden of taxation was altered. He; and 
the promoter of the Bill, opposed the clause, 
but reecived very little support from the 
Ilouse. The clause was modified in the 


other House ; and as the Bill was a Money 
Bill, ‘it was, when so altered, rejeeted by 
the Commons, and a new Bill was intro- 


duced. He thought it his duty to insert 
the clause in the Bill substantially as it 
came down from tlie other House; but, 
retaining the opinion he originally expressed 
against the clause, if the Committee di- 
vided he should vote against it. 

hin: M‘MAHON said, that’ in the Pot- 
tery districts the highways were cut up by 
the carriage of coals, and if this exemp- 
tion was ‘allowed, the burden of the. rates 
would fall more heavily on cottage pro- 
perty to the relief of ‘the owners of the 
mines. 

Mr. RIDLEY wished to say a few 
words in defence of the clause. Coal 
mines were in a different ‘position from 
other mines, whieh, as a general rule, were 
not vated to the poor-rates at all. Gene- 
rally speaking, coal mines were the only 
mines which, under the Act of Elizabeth, 
were liable to be rated for the poor. If 
market gardens were rated at one-fourth 
only, it was unfair that coal mines should 
be rated at their full value. Perhaps there 
ought to be no exceptions ; but as long as 
there were exceptions, the owners and 
oveupiers of coal mines had ‘a right to 
claim that they should be rated not on: the 
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whole, but on oiie-fourth ‘of the” antiad 
value. Ha ) ond deat 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that’ under 
the ‘present system the exhaustible’ pros! 
perty of coal mines was taxed on the sane 
principle as the inexhaustible value of laud. 
If this taxation of coal’ mines was | tnjust; 
the exception of iron mines must be’ wh- 
just. He was in favour of the clause. He 
knew cases in which the mouth of an ‘irow 
mine was within 100 yards of that of w 
coal mine; the former was excepted, and 
the latter taxed. He should like to hear 
from the Seeretary for the Home Depart. 
ment whether he thought the existing ‘sys 
tem of excepting an iron mine and taxing: 
a coal mine was just. 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS ‘thought the 
Conimittee ought to keep to the question 
before’ them, ‘and not go into that ‘of ‘the’ 
exceptions granted in other cases. 

Mr. H. B. SHERIDAN remarked, that 
coal mines had always been charged. Hé 
should support the omission of the clause. 

Mr. LINDSAY said, if mines were ex- 
cepted, the owners of gas-works, brick! 
works, and other manufactories might claim 
the same exception. 

Mr, NEWDEGATE said, that the case 
was so gross in his neighbourhood of the 
rating of coal, and the exemption of. iron 
mines, that if this clause were omitted, he 
hoped its omission would Jead to a re. 
adjustment of the system of taxation, 

Clause negatived, 

House resumed. Committee report Pro 
gress ; to sit again 7'0-morrow. 


DIVORCE COURT BILL, 
SECOND READING. 
PRIVILEGE, 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

Mr. HENNESSY rose to call attention 
to a question of privilege. The Bill, he 
said, came down from the House of Lords 
on the Ist of May. The 5th Clause pro- 
vided that, where only one of the parties 
to any matter before the Court should ap- 
pear, it should be lawful for the Court ‘to’ 
order Her Majesty’s Proctor to instruct 
counsel to argue before the Court’ any’ 
question im’ relation to such matter; atid’ 
the Proctor should be entitled to charge 
and be reimbursed the costs of such ‘pro 
ceedings as part of the expense of’ his’ 
office. ‘The 7th Clause provided that’ in’ 
certain cases Her Majesty's Proctor was 
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to retain counsel,jand subpena witnesses ; 
that the Court should be empowered. to 
order,,the gost of suely proceedings to /be 
paid, by, the parties, or such of them as.it 
should.,see, fit ;,and that, in, the.event.of 
the, Proctor not being satisfied his reason- 
able costs, he should. be entitled to, charge 
the, difference as part of the, expense of his 
office. , le submitted that whether the in- 
sextion of clauses containing such. provi- 
sions was not .trenching on ‘the functions 
of this, House. ? 

Mr, SPEAKER said: As. the hon, 
Gentleman gave me notice of his intentiou 
toraise. this question, I have been able to 
give it fuil consideration, .1 am of opinion 
that there are provisions, in this Bill liable 
to; serious objections, | Clause) 5, author- 
izing the Proctor to charge. certain pro- 
ceedings as part of the expenses, of his 
office. If this was.an original Bill the case 
would be more grave, but: it is an amend- 
ing Bill, to amend the Act 20 & 21 Vict., 
¢. 83... Seetion 62 of that Act provides, — 


“Tt shall be lawful for tlie’ Commissioners of 
Her Majesty’s Treasury, out of such moneys as 
maybe provided and appropriated by Parliament 
for the purpose, to cause to be paid all necessary 
expenses of the Court, under this Act, and other 
éxpenses' which may be incurred in carrying the 
provisions of this Act into execution.” f 
The House will observe the words “ out of 
such moneys as may be provided and ap- 
propriated by Parliament.’’ It is to these 
words, and the use that has been made 
of them, that I wish particularly to invite 
the attention of the House. It has been 
a practice, grown up within the last six 
or seven years, for the Lords to establish 
grounds of expense, and to propose sa- 
laries *‘to be paid out of moneys to be 
provided by Parliament.’’ On July 5, 
1854, a Bill was brought from the Lords, 
entitled ‘* A Bill to Facilitate the Sale and 
Transfer of Encumbered Estates in the 
West Indies.”” Clause 12 provided there 
shall be paid out . 

* Of moneys to; be | provided. by, Parliament— 
(this in black ink),—to the chief, commissioner, 
two assistunt-commissioners, chief secretary, and 
assistant-séeretary—-(this in’ réd ink),—sueh sala- 
ries.as the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s/Trea- 


sury may from -time to time recommend—(this in 
black jak)” ' 


Ido not trace this course to a date earlier 
than the year 1854; but the Bill I have 
named was considered a precedent for simi- 


lar provisions in other! Bills, In my opin- 


ion| this new practice should, not be per- | 


mitted 'to\ become usage. It seeftis to me 
Open to, serious ‘objections; | It. is liable to 
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It is,caleulated to break 
down, the, broad, line of distinction between 
the duties, attributes, and powers. of the 
two Houses. Acting. on the diseretion 
vested in me by this louse, I have already 
intimated that clauses’ in that form, and 
provisions so, made, would hereafter be  ob- 
jected to by myself on behalf of this House, 
and that I should advise the House not to 
receive them. In the present instance— 
considering that this is an amending Act, 
considering the provisions of the original 
Act-—I submit to the House that, if it ap- 
proves of the course I have taken, and if it 
is satisfied that sufficient securities are pro- 
vided for the future, it will perhaps not 
think it necessary to put its full powers 
into exercise on this oceasion. The House, 
however, is now.in full possession of the 
case, and it is for the House to decide. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, that after the 
very important statement made by Mr. 
Speaker, it would be presumptuous in him 
to add another word; except to move that 
this Bill be laid aside. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
words ‘* now read a second time,” in order 
to add the words ‘ laid aside,’’—instead 
thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘* That the words 
proposed be left out stand part of the 
Question,”’ 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL hoped 
that the hon, Member would not press his 
Motion. Parliamentin the original Bill had 
given authority to pledge its eredit for the 
payment of all the expenses of carrying 
out the Act; and when the Bill came down 
under the provisions of the original enact- 
ment it was hardly a case for pressing the 
question of privilege to the extreme point. 

Mr. EDWIN JAMES moved as an 
Amendment that the debate be adjourned. 
The Speaker had pronounced a most. im- 
portant and able judgment. He thought 
it but due to that judgment that the 
House should not rashly vote upon the sub- 
jeet one way or the other. It seemed to 
him to involve the most serious considera- 
tions; and while on the one hand he should 
not, like rashly to vote the rejection of the 
Bill, he should not on the other follow with- 
out consideration the advice of the hon. 
and learved Attorney General, and adopt a 
course which, if it would not appear'to set 
aside the judgment of the Speaker, might 
seem to fail in giving it due attention, He 
entertained very serious doubts whether the 
provisions of one of the clauses miglit not 
aniount to the imposition of a tax. 
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Me. MALINS seconded: the -Amend- 
ment. ao J199 sf FOUDUR JO 
Viscount PALMERSTON thought that 
under all the circumstances it. would be 
better to agree to; an adjournment, which 
would give a proper opportunity for consider- 
ing what-was'the best course to be taken 
under the cireumstances. 

. UDebate adjourned till To-morrow. 


House‘adjournede at a Quarter 
after One o’elock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, August 21, 1860. 


Mrnotes.] Pustic Birts.—-l¢ Spirit Duties ; East 
India Loan; Local Government Act (1858) 
Amendment (No. 2). 

9* “Excise Duties. 

3* Rifle! Volunteet Corps ;; Landlord and Tenant 
|(Iveland) ; Fortifications (‘Provision for Expen- 
ses) ; Customs (No. 2); Stamp Duties (No, 2); 
Defence of the Realm, 


EAST INDIA LOAN BILL. 
FIRST READING. 

THe Doce or ARGYLL, in. moving 
that the Bill be now read a first time, 
stated that its object was to enable the 
Secretary of State for India to raise in 
this country by loan a sum of £3,000,000. 
There would during the eurrent year 
he, a. deficiency, of the revenue of India 
as; compared. with the expenditure, of 
£7,472,000, which, however, included a 
sum of £1,276,000 which. the Govern- 
ment might have to pay on account of their 
guarantee for railway interest... It was, 
nowever, hoped that, it would not be neces- 
saty.to exercise the power thus given. He 
sometime ago stated his opinion that the 
only means by which a balance between 
the revenue and expenditure of India could 
be established, was , by a considerable. re- 
duction of the military expenditure, and he 
was happy to say that the reduction during 
the last, and present year, upon that. ac- 
count, amounted to about. £6,000,000. 
Unless, however, that reduction went much 
' further, there was no prospect of establish- 
ing.o balance. In consequence, of the mu- 
tiny the debt, of India had increased by 
nearly £40,000,000. In the years.1855- 
56,it amounted to £59,442,000, the: inte- 
rest upon, which, was a little more than 
£2,500,000, . At present the debt was 
£97,851,000, with a prospeet, that itwould 
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soon reach £100,000,000,! and the inte. 
vest paid was £4,461,000, ‘Thus’ the'/an. 
nual increase of eharge due tothe mutiny 
was about £2,000,000.. He would) now 
only express a hope that, by further redue 
tions on the part of the Governmentiof 
India, we should before Jong see the! in- 
come and expenditure. of that countty 
brought near'to a balance, because it was 
manifest that if. the present adverse state 
of: things continued it would not: be many 
years before India would be burdened with 
a debt which it would be ‘difficult to meet. 
He ought to add that in the statement:he 
had just made no credit was:taken for the 
produce of the;new taxation—namely, the 
income tax and the-licence tax, both: of 
whieh, to some extent, come into operation 
during the current year. Although there 
was mueh cause for anxiety relative to the 
finances of India, yet he: was. happy to 
avow his firm conviction that there were 
also many encouraging symptouis. He) was 
informed by Sir Charles Trevelyan, who 
had lately returned from Madras, that the 
price of all agricultural produee in that 
Presidency was rapidly rising—that a great 
increase had taken place in the ealtivation 
of the soil there, owing in a great degree 
to the measures actively earried out, by 
Lord Harris for the reduction of the lanl 
rent while Governor of Madras—that the 
discharged soldiers in that Presidency were 
easily absorbed into other employment, and 
that the entire aspect of the country gave 
token of a very general prosperity. 
Bill read 1*. 
House adjourned at Six o’elock, 
to Thursday next, a Quarter 
before Five o’eloek. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS,” 
Tuesday, August 21, 1860. 


Minvtes.] Punric Bints,—2° Consolidated Fund 
(Appropriation) ;, Exchequer |Bonds:, or Bills 
(£2,000,000). 
8¢ Loeai ‘Government. Act: (1858) Amendment 
(No,; 2); Chancery Evidence Commission, 


ENDOWED CHARITIES BILL, 
COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 
House in Committee, ~s 
(In the Committee.) 

Clauses 1 to 17 agreed to. 
Clause 18 withdrawn. 5). 
Clauses 19 and 20 agreed to, 
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»{Glanse 21.(The Salary of the Secretary). 
Mai: AYRTON: drew attention. to the 
duties which were discharged by the In- 
spectors under the Charitable Commission, 
and suggested that an increase should be 
made in their salaries, 
. Tas CHANCELLOR or tar EXCHE- 
QUER deelined to have any increase of 
sslary which ‘might be given to the. In- 
spectors paid out of the Consolidated Fund. 
He did! not; think, that the public purse 
should be ‘chatged ‘for such. purposes. 
» Rue: ATTORNEY GENERAL | said, 
that there ouglit to be a clause proposed to 
give compensation to the inspectors to a 
limited amount, such eompensation to be 
raised out of the trust fands committed to 
their charge; and for this. reason, that the 
inspectors had thrown upon them a very 
gteat ond. onerous duty which was. never 
contemplated when they accepted. their 
present offices, The Bill of 1853 did not 
contemplate any such duty. He therefore 
approved of having a clause to this effect 
brought up on the Report., The inspectors 
would thus have £200. year added to 
their income. 

Mr. HENLEY suggested that the whole 


subject of expense ereated by the Bill, 
should be brought before the House next 
Session by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. 

On the Motion of Mr. Lowe the follow- 
ing Clauses were added to the Bill :—~ 


“There shall be paid to each of the official 
trustees of charitable fands appointed by the Lord 
Chancellor, in pursuance of the first or secondly 
recited Act, such a salary, not exceeding the an- 
nual sum of. . pounds, as shall from time to time 
be allowed by the Commissioners of Her Majesty's 
Treasury.” 

“ No official trustee of charitable funds, appoint- 
ed under or in pursuance of the first or secondly 
recited Act, shall be chargeable with or account- 
able for any loss or misapplication of .the said 
charitable funds, or the dividends, interest,| or in- 
come thereof, unless the same shall have been 
occasioned) by or through’ his own wilful neglect 
or default,” 

“ This Act may be cited for all purposes by the 
short title of «'The Charitable Trusts Act, 1860.'” 


Mr. ROLT: moved the insertion of a 
clause requiring. the official trustees of 
charitable funds to lay before Parliament 
annually an account of the capital, stock, 
shares, and securities transferred to them 
during the previous year, and of the invest- 
ment or re-transfer of ‘the same, 

Clause agreed Yo. 

Remaining clauses agreed to. 

Mr. HADFIELD moved a new clause 
which would have the effect of giving the 

VOL. CLX. ‘[rmrp sense. ] 
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Commissioners powcr to eppoint an inspec. 
tor auditor in certain cases. 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL opposed 
the clause... 

Clause (Power to appoint. Auditor ia 
certain cases,) brought up and read 1°. 

Question put, ‘* That the Clause be read 
a second time.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 6; 
Noes 43:, Majority 37, 

Question that the Preamble be agreed to, 

Mr. MELLOR expressed his thanks 
to the right hon. Gentleman for the Bill, 
which he thought would be very useful, 
At the same time, he could not but regret 
that some clauses had not been inserted to 
prevent fruitless litigation, in consequence 
of the decisjon of the Lords Justices in the 
Ilminster School case. Speculative lawyers 
were encouraged to take up cases, the costs 
being paid out of the trust, 30 that by-and- 
bye there would be no trust to administer. 
He hoped some Bill would be introdneed 
next Session which might prevent such liti- 
gation, 

Preamble agreed to. 

House resumed, 

Bill reported, with Amendments; as 
amended, to be considered To-morrow, and 
to be printed. [Bill 331.} 


COURT OF CHANCERY BILL, 
COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read, 

House in Committee, 

Mr. HADFIELD ‘said, he wished to call 
attention to the clauses of this Bill, which 
had been introduced for two purposes— one 
to make provision for the relief of persons 
committed for contempt by the High Court 
of Chancery, and as to which there could 
be no dispute, and the other to make pro- 
vision for the better discharge and greater 
despatch of the business of those Courts, 
and for this purpose the remaining Masters 
in Chancery were authorized to retire upan 
the usual terms. There were only three 
Masters left, and they were all more or less 
incapacitated through age and infirmity for 
the due performance of the matters pend- 
ing before them. Now, a great amount of 
business would be thown upon the Master 
of the Rolls by this Bill—indeed, had al- 
ready devolved upon him which he would 
not have been able to get through but for 
the able assistance of Mr. Buckley, late 
chief clerk to one of the Masters in Ordi- 
nary. He had, therefore, framed clanses 
directing that an additional chief clerk ‘to 
the Master of the Rolls be appointed, with 
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powers similar to those exercised. by the 
chief clerks, of the Judges in Chaneery, 
and thatthe first chief clerk be Mr. Buck 
ley.. , Indeed, so great was. the amount 
of work which the House’ was inclined. to 
throw upon, that Court that he had no 
doubt that before long it would be neces- 
sary to appoint a fourth Vice-Chancellor. 
He should also propose to have the ad- 
ditional chief clerk transferred at the dis- 
cretion of the Lord Chancellor to any of 
the, Vice-Chancellors, aceordipg as might 
be seen fit. There were other minor pro- 
positions which hie should make, but he de- 
sired to say that the new clauses which he 
wished to propose had the sanction of the 
Lord Chancellor, and of all the Judges in 
Chancery... The, clauses which he should 
propose would not cause one shilling ex- 
tra expense on the Consolidated Fund, and 
the fees from the business which would 
be transacted would pay all the expenses, 
The chief clerks were very much worked, 
sitting every day from ten to six, and then 
having, to take, poppers home with them 
for the evening, He hoped the hon. and 
learned Attorney General would give his 
assistance in passing these clauses. 

Sm JAMES GRAHAM said, that his 
hon. and learned Friend had cited high 
legal authorities in favour of his proposi- 
tion; but whatever respect the House might 
be inclined to pay to the opinions of those 
great functionaries, he trusted they woul:| 
pay still more deference to the authority 
of a Committee of theirown House. When 
the Masters in Chancery were abolished, 
on the recommendation of a Commission, 
of which he had the honour to. be a Mem- 
ber, it was done st great expense to the 
country, in consequence of the compensa- 
tions awarded, The Commissioners anti- 
cipated that great evils would arise, if the 
duties of Judges in chambers were handed 
over to their chief clerks ; and they there- 
fore expressed a hope that the Judges 
would divide their time between the bench 
and ehainbers. The business of the bench, 
however, became, so. onerous, that. the 
Judges could not give their services in 
chambers, as was intended; and the conse- 

uence was that their functions were per- 
formed by their chief clerks; so that the 
evil apprehended by the Commissioners 
had actually arisen. It was to be recel- 
Jected that, the elerks of the Judges were 
persons. inferior in station and ability to 

@ Masters in Chancery, . He, therefore, 
thought it was the duty. of thé House mot 
to facilitate the:means, by which, the im- 
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ortant duties of the Judges shold. 
rensfeted from Peat hay their ale 4 
The proposal of the hon, Member for She 
field. was to appoint a permanent additional 
chief clerk to the Master of the Rolls, If 
the House agreed to this appointment, they 
might reckon upon the appointment of an 
additional clerk to the establishment of each 
of the other equity Judges, ata great ex 
pense to the country. Thou h he prone 
this proposal, he must say that he igen 
the time had arrived when an addition 
eqnity Jadge should be appointed to meet 
the pressure of business in/Chancery,, The 
adoption of the step, they were now called 
on to take, would be subversive of all hope 
for the future; and, so far from being an 
improvement, would be one of the greatest 
injuries ,that could possibly be inflicted 
upon the change that had dowed from the 
recommendations of the Chancery Commis. 
sion. _Wheneyer the subject of law reform 
was brought forward, questions of a per; 
sonal character invariably cropped “up to 
disfigure it; to prevent the public from re 
garding it with favour, and to, bring dis. 
credit ov the House itself. , 1p 
Mr. ROLT said, he was not, on, the 
Committee; but, as he had some acquaint- 
ance with the working ef the new practice, 
he, felt anxious to state that he didnot 
agree with the views of the right hon. Ba, 
ronet. No doubt there was a tendency to 
refer matters to chambers ; but less, refer 
ences were made now, than were formerly 
made to the Masters. He thought the time 
had not arrived for the appointment) of 
a new Judge; for although the Vice-Chan, 
cellars at present were fully occupied, there 
was no arrear of business; but, in, the im; 
terval between the periods of having plenty 
to do and having a surplus of business, it 
might be well. to have, more chief ps 
The gentleman, who it was intended shou 
be the third chief clerk of the. Master 
of the Rolls, had been doing, the, duties 
of chief clerk, for, three, years, in, conse; 
quence of the illness of one, of those gen: 
tlemen. The Master of the Rolls, stated 


that if he were deprived of his, services, the 
business of his chambers would fall into 


arrear... He thought that greater, powers 
should be given to the Lord Chancellor.to 
appoiut these chief clerks, if their services 
should be required... aoe) 

Sin JAMES GRAHAM. asked jf, the 
services,of Mr. Buckley eould_ not ‘be. on 
tinued,.as now, without giving a Legislar 
tive sanction to his appointment,? |; 


Ma, MALINS said, she agreed, inthe 
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juin’ With, ‘the’ dbsétvations bf thé Hight 
yon. Baronet’ (Sir *Faties * Gtahai).'° Ti 
deéd witless it'could ‘be shown that’ dn °ad- 
tidnial clerk’ Was 'Hecessary for’ the’ Vice- 
hancellors, he could not agree that it was 
hecessary fo #ive ‘another clerk to the 
Wastor' bf ‘tlie Rolts: “The Vice:Chaticellors’ 
dlerks did quite ‘as much work as'a single 
Judge ‘could superintend, ‘and ‘if ‘another 
chief clerk were appointed ‘for éach ‘of the 
Courts there ‘would be moré work ‘than the 
Viee-Chancéflor could’ ‘adequitely’“siper- 
vise, “He was iidt of opinion that thé tithe 
fad come for the appointment of a ‘new 
Jadye, “bit he ‘did abe miéaii to’ say that it 
Was far distant, ina8much as by a Bill 'now 
before the Fouse, which would cnable vira 
pote evidence'td' be tuken, tld ‘business 
of ‘the Courts of Chancety would greitly 
iheréase. “Th'reply'to’the question of ‘the 
right ion: Batotet whethet Mr: Buekley’s 
ervices could not'be retained’'on the samc 
fodting as ‘At présent—Mr. Buckléy was 
Glerk'to Master Blunt, who died’ in 1856. 
He was etititlad'to £1,000 a year as stich 
derk, and three ‘years ago one of the clerks 
of the Master of the Rolls having become 
if, Mr. Buckley’ offered his sérvices without 
any additional ‘salary. “ Since that ‘time 
he Yad! discharged the’ duties,’ and’ if he 
tontitined to discharge them’ he would wot 
Yeceivé any’ adiitional’ salary to' that’ ‘to 
Which ‘he was ‘at ‘present’ entitled. Te 
thought that, under the circumstances, tlie 
services of Mt. Buckley might be’retainéd 
on the same condition as at present. . 
Tae ‘ATTORNEY GENERAL" said, 
he had listened attentively to the’ observa- 
tions “Which ‘lind been ‘tade) ’ ‘ahd’ he 
thought’ the ‘publi¢ were’ indebtéd ‘to the 
tight hon. Gentlenian ‘the Member for Car- 
isle” for’ the ‘maniiér in’ Which’ he’ had 
brought this subject before the House. “Op 
the part of the Governtient ‘he should give 
a decided Opposition to the addition of aby 
more chief élerks, because ‘he ‘thought 
thatthe Judges could’ ndt’ properly super: 
iitend Mord busitiess than coild be trans- 
acted by ‘two chief clerks; aid’ the ‘duties 
of these clerks shouldbe confined to purely 
initisterial ‘matters, Every question ought 
to be decided by the Judges, and the chief 
let's “dight to°pive' ‘no opitiion “or judg- 
ment'in the ‘cises’ before them.’ ‘At’ the 
same time he admitted thit! there was''a 
difficulty’ in depriving the*Muster of the 
Rolls Of # 'patt Of the aésistdtice which “Ke 
had @njoyed."' Mr,’ Buckley had ‘Been’ étii- 
ployed in thie’ Office of die ‘of ‘the Masters 
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different,’ masters had’ ‘been’ ‘tranforred” to 
the Midler of the Rolls fhe ssdiines of 
one of thejr ‘clerks should” Up’ prapted ‘ta 
him?’ Oi ‘that’ grotitid “hé “thought the dg- 
sistance Of “Mf, “Bickley ' shold be” don: 
tinued: Te proposed to fntroduee words 
providing that Mr. Buckley’ should’ onlybé 
eniployed duting suchi'tinte ak, in the opit- 
ion of thie Lord Chatcellor, his ‘aasistance 
mitht Be required, ahd that he’ ‘should ‘not 
be éntitled to suet na ah anya 
Mi. “HENLEY agreed 's6" dnititely “itl 
alt that had ‘been said’ By ‘bis: Tight hot 
Priend ‘the’ Member for Carlisle that he 
would’ ‘Hof ‘oecupy “the ‘attention ‘Of the 
Cominittée by “repetiting” “it, “! He’ jet 
State, However, that he was ‘not favourable 
to'the Améeniulent ‘of ‘the Attornéy'Ge- 
petal; and he’ must oppose ‘it ‘unless Tt 
were fenced and guarded in sucha thander 
that ‘it should tot be drawn ‘jnth 4 prete- 
dent for ‘the’ appdintment ‘of’ other “audi- 
tional’ chief'tlerks inequity, whereby “the 
evil’ would be “perpetuated ‘which ‘th 
thought’ ‘they had ‘got ‘tid* of,’and the 'tér- 
mination of which lad cost’ such a great 
sim’ {o"the eduntry } for ‘he’ feared’ ‘mlich 
that if these permanent clerks were ‘ap- 
pointed they would’ become a new crop of 
Masters in Chancery. He’ therefore hoped 
that’ something ‘would be ’ stated” in the 
preamble ‘of the Bill which would’ prevetit 
the possibility ‘of this’ proposed ‘arrange- 
ment, with respect fo Mr. Buckley, being 
drawn ‘tite ''a “preeeilent® for ‘the appolit- 
ment of “additional ‘chief ‘Clerks’ ‘by ‘the 
equity Tndges’ “He''bhggésted’’that the 
Attoruiey General should’ print his, élausé, 
and bring it'up on the Report, 
“Sm JAMES’ GRAHAM Viewed “the 
Attorney’ General’s proposal’ with: great 
jealousy.’ When the’ Vice-Chadcelfots 
were sufficiently dccupied' in supérintéending 
two Clerks He did ‘not ‘sée how the "Master 
of ‘the Rolls ¢oold' efficiently 'suiperintend 
threé, He thouglit'the time was’ at halid 
When fhe serviées of ‘a' fourth Judge would 
be nécessary, dud ‘then the ac HG of Mr, 
Buckley could be transferred to ‘thé new 
Judge. He thought the reasons for the 
present’ appointment, if’ it was agreed to, 
should be stated in the preamble of the Bill, 
Tie ATTORNEY GENERAL 'con- 
curred inthe suggestion Big ‘reasons 
of the ‘appojntinent shdtild Be stated’ in the 
préimble, and that Mr. Buckley's betvices 
should ‘bé transferred to the ew Jadge, if 
a Hew Tudge should Rane a, ees 
1 
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* @HE CAPTAINS’ RETIRED 1187, 


fous Lire .294i{e QUESTION, 
1 $m JOHN PAKINGTON ‘said, that in 
tlie ‘statement made by: his noble’ Friend 
the Seetetary of the Admitalty, respecting 
the tiew scheme of ‘retivénent'he did not 
vomeitiber that any exception was’ made to 
the ‘prineiple of retirement ‘as applied to 
the captains*listi “He was now informed 
that the'capthins on ‘the 14s. 6d; list were 
46'be exempted from the application of thie 
rile,” He'wished 'to’ask whether this was 
true, arid, ‘if so; ‘what was the ‘feason for 
such'an ‘exeniption, ‘and ‘also’ whether his 
noble*Friend ' lrad reevived representations 
dénding to show that in' the opimion of those 
‘affected: by it the rule‘had been applied ia 


"partial manners! 10> 
~ Gorp CLARENCE 'PAGET ‘said, the 
euptains| on'the 14s. 6d) list!had: an alter- 
native ‘given’ them<of ‘remaining’ in their 
ent position; The ‘Admiralty held that 
‘these officers’had ‘so nearly attained their 
flag, that they had acquired, ‘as it were, 'n 
-vestad interest in it,-and that; therefore, it 
‘would be fair to’ give them their choice af 
‘avcepting 20s, aiday:at ‘once, or of waiting 
until they arrived at thé head of 'the list, 
‘when they would beentitled' to 25s: a day. 
With regard tothe ‘captains on the 12s. 6d. 
list the Admiralty! were of opinion that the 
same’ tule did not hold good;/and that they 
wWeré'so ‘fat down that many years’ would 
‘probably elapse before they reached the top 
‘of the ‘lists! and’ that, | therefore,’ it! would 
‘be fair ‘to give them 20s. a day at once'in 
‘exchange for their present’ position. ; As 
to the captains ‘on: the: 10s, 6d. list, their 
‘chances were'still more remote)’ and, con- 
séquently, ‘they were ‘held {entitled to only 
F8s) ‘hn day.‘ Thus ‘the’ captains on the 
“14s. 6d, list were allowed| if they ehose, ‘to 
vembin’ a8’ they ‘were, while in the’ case 
oof ‘the ‘captains on the (12s: 6d) and the 
10s. 6d) lists retirement was made eompul- 
‘gory. The Admiralty, dfter; mature. Gon- 
sideration; had’ felt it right ‘to! make that 
Sdistinetion: » i it 
‘NEW ZEALAND BILL. 
.s1-,{SPGOND READING PUT OFF. 
yoOrder for'Seeond Redding read.) 9: 
hlivVaseounn’ PALMERSTON + J--wish: to 
state ‘to the House that itis the intention 
of, ‘the Government not; ito press? this | Bill 
any’ ‘further! Wei de hot doubt that if 
theré was time:for the fair and full diseus- 
(eion of the) megsure we should syeceed: in 


ji 
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removing the objections which are enter. 
tained to it by many bon, Gentlemen): But 
considering the state of ‘the Session and 
the attendance of Members it would hardly 
be fair ‘on the part of the Government to 
ask! the ‘House to goon withya measure 
which will: certainly require’ careful) conde 
deration, and which, im the opinion of many 
persons, involves important’ principles) of 
colonial legislation. - The object of theBill 
was to protect the iuterests\of the, abort 
ginds of New Zealand. Weare of opinign, 
however,’ that the’ powers which the New 
Zealand Constitution gives td the Crown of 
making tegulations bearing upon the inte 
rests of the aborigines: will; if proper 
used, be sufficient for the purpose! we beth 
in views and if it should appear that those 
powers are inadequate: it will be: then for 
the Government’ at. some. future: time'to 
have recourse to legislation onthe subjedt, 
Under these: circumstances: [ apprehend 
that the House will think’ we have: exer. 
cised a: sound discretion: in not’ pressing 
this Bill further during’ the present’ Ses- 
sion, and I) beg, therefore, to moye that 
the Order of the Day be discharged; |! 
Sm JOIN PAKINGTON: was: sotry 
that he could not in this instance’ adopt 
the old and ‘excellent maxim de mortuis 
nil nist bonum. | Both personally and polj- 
tiealiy he had) great ‘reason to ‘complainof 
the ‘conduct of the Government ‘on’ this 
question, -He had listened ' to the ‘speech 
-of ‘the noble Lord ‘and he found: in: item 
‘ground ‘for the ‘withdrawal of ‘the | Bill, 
whieh might/.not quite as well: haye been 
‘known 'to the hoble Lord a weck ago asiit 
was at that moment. He liad left: Wor- 
cestershire that morning for the special put- 
pose of ppposing’ the Bill. He had previ- 
‘ously addressed a letter to the! Secretary of 
the Treasury in whicl he had stated, wholly 
irrespectively of party considerations: aul 
in ‘perfect good faith, the reasons whi’ he 
thought:it-was the duty of the Government 
‘not to ‘press this Bill,“and . begged tobe 
informed whether ‘it vould be nétessary for 
him to come''up\'to! state his. objeetions. 
‘In ‘reply the Secretary to ‘the’ Treasary, 
who; ‘by his request) had shown ‘his letter 
to the noble Lord; ‘said the noble Lord felt 
bound to’ proesed with the Bill. In eonse- 
quence of ‘this ‘he \had»deeried it! lis du 
to core up to town, at eonsiderablé person 
b inconvenience, to state’ his: objections’ to 
the meastre'; and iow she was toldoat the 
eleventh: hour that) at: this | period -of the 
Session; and with! this’ skeleton Houseiof 
‘Commons, tho:noble Lord: did indt meawto 
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ress iti Hé/thoughtohé, hail redsow:to) Governor, between the colonists and the 
caoplainral ithe) Government for! not make Topetiahateerolabie® between his’ Buro. 
ing upitheir minds sooner spon: this;anb-| pean settlers andthe’ Natives, and must 
ject: ( He was disposed} however; to believe) haye tended Ao)retard ‘that ormalgamation 
that: there were other reason’ than those of the races, which every, wise, and ) benevo- 
assigned by the noble. Lord which induéed' lent statesman must be anxious to prometo, 
them to give up this Bill; that they had He rejoiced that the same mail whieh: would 
discovered that.even in the present state of take out. the intelligence of the introdue- 
the House they woul. not, be able to pass tion.of this anwise,and imprudent measure 
4 ‘ineastre: which Was opposed: to! all the | would also convey the news -of, its tardy 
principlés ‘upon which our: colonial policy and, wungracious -withdrawal,,.The .Bil 
had: of: late -yeats beén condueted.’. More- would have-met with opposition from.men 
ovet, upon ¢oming up to.‘town'in order to ofall parties, im, that House, liq repudi- 
oppose this: Bill -he found a paper which | ated,.it. as, wholly ingonsistent with the 
had been: reecntly issued, and which bore | liberal principles ‘upon whichour eolonial 
strongly upori'the question involved by this | logislation. had of Jate years’ been based, .. 
Billi It was .a despatch from the Governor |. Mr, HADFIELD. said, be did, not think 
of New Zealand, énclosing ‘a paper which | the right hon; Gentlemam: bad | much, ‘to 
had been drawn up by the Bishop, the late complain of in the conduet of. the Govern- 
Ghief Justice, and Mr.: Swainson, a person | ment in apprising' him that: it was their in- 
of very great authority on such a.subject, | tention .at, the ‘tine the corresponde 

and'whieh pointed out the very great ob- | passed ‘between the right hon.,Gentleman 
jections to which the Bill was liable. That and the Secretary to the Trensury,:to pro- 
paper was received by the Colonial Office ‘ceed with. the, Bill,, Why ‘was. the night 
onthe 10th of August, and was ordered | hon. Member absent from his place ‘in that 
to'be printed onthe 15th ; and yeton the House? ..\The business of the borough re- 
17th the Secretary’ to tlie Treasury inform- | presented hy the right, hon,; Member surely 
ed him: that ho ‘masticome ap 'toitown, as |. was notiso. vast os :to, require his, presenee 


thé Bill, would be proceeded with, although “for many days! together, and. certainly, it 
it: wae iticoneeivable. liow any public De-| did not prevent ‘his, being! in his place in 
partment could think of! pressing ‘the niea- that. House whenever there, was going to 
sure after recciving the despatches he had be a gala day or a party:tt-setite. "1, The 
referred to. It appeardd also that on-the | right hon. Gentleman had uot eopsidered 
2nd of July there wis ‘to’ have been-held | that, the noble, Lord jat, the head. of the 
amecting of the! Natives, andthe Gover- | Government, was. not always a free ‘agent, 


hor himself. stated: that: he ‘had. summoned | nor that he} was: frequently. much .tossed 


the; Legislature to mect in August forther |. about. in his arrangements through) the 
to consider this subject. If the Colonial length to which, the eloquence of the, right 
Offite hadivet:tured to. press this: Bill be-| hom Gentleman was drawn out.on those spe- 
hind the back of the colonists, without their | cial occasions when, he oecupied so.mush 
knowlédge, !and against. the opinion of | time in aildressing the House. He{Mr. Had- 
almost all the! colonists. now in England, it (ald) honoured, the! noble Lord -for haying 
Wouldjliave been au unwise.and obdjectidnable | introduced. the Biil. | He-:believed, it .was 
eee He' was confident that if the noble | calculated to confer great benefit eg 

ukethe Secretary of State had. been sin ; colony, and was! perfectly prepared t¢ shave 
England, and ‘hind ,seen the despatch from given the noble: Lord /his independent eup- 
the Governor, he. would riot have ventured | port. The, right}hon.: Gentleman( bad given 
‘to ‘pross the Bill! As the’ Bill-was to! be jadvice to the noble Lord; who was great 
withdrawn, it svould::be ‘unnecessary, to listener, and was always reacy,to; negeive 
¢ommerit upon its details, but he could not | advice, particularly from the Conservative 
refrain’ from ‘saying! that: it, was open’ to side of the House. He (Mr. Hadfield) 
most serioas, objections! . It ‘vould ‘have would also venture to ret a 
created !an itrésponsible Council:to:aetcon- little advice. “It was‘ Don’t listen to 
entrently with the constitutional, Legisla- the Bishops.*’:\/The duty» of: the bishops 
lature of the ¢olony ;.and he thought that ).and- eeclesiastids“was 'to Anttruct. the /wild 
CS a Pope Se 

‘petsua /thelaction of two such atid -in!the principles of an ,» ond, 

bodies imust/have: prodaced constant ilkwill Jong! as they did sa, he/Avould:sayy'*God 
and collision, ‘and would ‘havé created: bad . bless) them! .nnditheit: effurts '’+-but they 


feeling :betweeri:thie» colonists and: their | didnot: adlicre!-tothad- principle.) They 
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had theddici: in’ polities andl to that he! and was novinfringement of the rights of! 
(Mri ‘Hailfield) was’ on ‘principle’ opposed.’ self-government: conferred upon the: coles; 
We’ had quite eiuusli of siobobieotieal)| nists of New Zealand, » He. knew: thatcit: 
quarrelling in Bagland,.and he trusted it was not so in intention+he: was, convineed; 
woald not extend to the Culonies. | that:it was not so in spirit aud effeet.. The 
Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE) fact was that this was not.a question to be 
wm aon he a a peuitiow he errn pa of by mone reference eg Axioms) 
rom fuurteen gentlemen of Auckland; New.) of what. 'was called *‘ responssble: govern: 
Zealand,’ who stated’ thag the’ petition’ ment.’ ‘Two questions hadilong, been ds 
aghinst the Bill eame from the Southern puted: between the. Home Government,and 
Island,’ in which the Native question did’ British colonists.. One was, should they; 
not’ exist, and where no: necessity had | govern themselves ?: another, and a totally; 
ome a _ ela be the Basic wr mwa ant ry ponies Wee prin 
yy. He regre e inconvenience to | others e first question had. been most, 
whieh the igh boa! Gentleman (Sir John: properly and; righteously decided in: favour 
ceidly prow Saabh ark ‘portion of |oble's Tt, desiatn, adh bow. some 
idly place himself ‘in position 'o e at decision 1 come) toy 
the Government’ he would ‘better under, onee for all, and no. Government, would) 
stand the diffieulty which the Government wish or yenture to reverse: .it--certainly) 
had felt in making up their minds: to with- not the present Government or the present 
draw'this Bill. 1t/was impossible for the: Secretary of ‘State for the Colonies. | But) 
chga,ahttlly eetaidorod ced intrabweed| geatnds and maiocaiesl is atght ond 
on’ {ye responsibility of a et oh 7 ‘of protection and control ever Native races, 
league now absent.. He was ‘surprised to | and Native questions, wherever and so far! 
heut the right hon. Gentleman lay so much | as: it. eould usefully and praetically, exer; 


stress on ‘the’ despatch just’ presented to 
Parliament, because, in his view, that 
despatch was little wore than a repetition 
of the excellent'-advice and’ information 
previeusly given by the Governor: and 
others,’ He hoped the House would allow 
hit to thake a very’ short ‘statement: of 
the views ‘with ‘which tis noble. Friend 
the Duke of Neweastle! framed: the: Bill, 
which, for the reasons stated by! the noble 


Lotd''at the’ ‘head of «the Government, | 
He felt that ‘to | 


had now been withdrawn. 
be''the more necessary, because if there 
was ofe statesman in this country less 


likely that atiother to’ sanction any inva- | 


sion: of ' those rights of ‘self-government 
which''he had himself’ taken a large share 
in conferring ‘upon the Colonies, that man 
was his noble Friend. ~And yet the noble 
Duke was now said to have introduced into 
“another place,’’ and carried through a se- 
eotid reading, a Bill which had been treated 
in some quarters as.a violation of the Consti- 
tation Act, a reversal of our’ policy, and he 
knew “net “what ‘epithets besides~-every 
@xaggeration ‘atid misconception, in short, 
that could be pressed into ‘the! service of 
a ‘most ' active ‘agitation ‘against the ‘Bill. 
Now,’ on’ the contrary; he maintained ‘that 
this Bill-—without going into the question 
of its ‘expediency, or ‘of whether the same 
object could’ be ‘better attained by other 
means~iwas ‘110t' ‘a violation of the Constit 
tution Act} but #athet framed in its spirit) 
Mr. Hadfield 


| cise sueh.control. “He had but to mention: 
British Caffraria,. Natal; Ceylon, mosti.of 
the West India colonies, or, to take a gir 
gantic example, British India itself—in; alk 
of which the Crown tetained more. or Jess, 
control, and did not eommit: unrepresented: 
Native races to the: government | of the 
settlers under the extreme doctrines of re¢ 
sponsible government. He need notiask 
the House what they would: think. of at: 
tempting to govern :Ceylon—anot to ; sey: 
India—through a Governor ‘who would be, 
absolutely: controlled by an. Assembly eleet? 
ed by the universal suffrage of. the Euro- 
peans ialone. Well; that: . difficulty! wax 
keenly:felt when the question arose of eon- 
ferring'! a representative constitution upom 
the colonists. of; New. Zealand. |. It was 
felt that the: Natives eould not-possibly-~ 
at all events, for ia long time to come—-be 
included in such: a: representation >it mas 
felt that it would. be’ difficult.and dangerous 
to: g@vern: them» and |-tax! them. without 
giving them any. yoice.:in. the: matter sdb 
was! felt also that it «vas .to:the ‘Crewn; 
and not to the settlers, that:they had:eeded 
the sovereignty over their country $) 

that'the Crown hud, 'm return; by solomm 
treaty ‘taken them! under: its) protections 
These considerations delayed the ,grant.of 
the Constitution | for several. years, 

whew it was given they were! fully -presemt 
tothe minds of those who framed it.) He 
alluded. especially to: Sir GeorgecGrey, amd 
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Lord. Grey, who both agreed and intended 
that theseontrol of the! Crown over Native: 
affaivs'ought notito be surrendered. |. That 
principle was embodied in the Constitution, 
Act} which was inherited and carried. into | 
Jaw by the right.hun. Gentleman (Sir John 
Pakington). ‘That Act contained two most 
important clauses, which were designed by 
Lovd Grey and Sir George Grey asthe 
charter‘of ‘the: Native 'race.; :Qne) enabled; 
the Crown at any time, by letters patent,' 
to'form the Native territory,-or any part 
of :it, zinto ‘Native: districts, te maintain 
within those. distriets Native laws,: so 
far.as was not repugnant to principles; of; 
humanity, and to withdraw them from the 
authority and legislation of tho Colonial 
Parliament. The other eonferred on the 
Crown alone or its delegate the:rightof ae-: 
quiring, land, by purchase or otherwise, 
ftom the Natives, and of prescribing all the 
terms and conditions upon which | that 
should be ‘done.:'. That: Constitution. be- 
cane law, and before long the entire sys- 
tem of responsible Government was brought 
into. operation in New Zealand, with the 
matked. exception of Native affairs, On 
that’ subject an’ arrangement was made 
between the Governor and his Ministers 
that Native affairs should not be reckoned 
among the ordinary domestie questions of 
the ‘colony, but should. be considered as 
among Imperial questions, apon which the 
Ministry should shave: full. knowledge of 
what’ was doing, and the right 10 give ad- 
viee, but the real:control and decision rest- 
ing with the Governor, or incase of serious 
ifference with the Secretary of State. 
That» was: embodied in) a memoranduni, 
whieh was submitted to the Assembly and 
the Home Government, and sanctioned: by 
both, and ratified inp very marked manner 
by the then Secretary of State, Lord Taun- 
tom: But there was a more recent and 
stronger assertion of the same: principle 
only last) year, and emanating from the Go- 
vernment of whieh the two right hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite were Members, Lasti year 
New Zealand Act of: great importance, 
dealing with: the land question and .ques; 
tions of Native title came before the then 
Secretary of ‘State, which also imposed 
the: condition. on the Governor that be 
should: act under it 4‘ only with the advice 
and: consent-'of his Exeentive :Council,’’ 
The: Royal. confirmation was’ .refused, to 
that Act, and: the reasons given- bya dé- 
spate signed: by: Lord Carnarvon, which 
asserted inivery strong ‘terms ithe rights 
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was the state of things, which, his, noble; 
Friend, found. .when he. came | into, office. | 
His nodleFriend found, it settledjalready 
by the very nature.and justice,,he thought,, 
of the case, and by, the decisions, of; his 
predecessors, that; the>paramount control 
over the. Natives, should. not, be, handed. 
over to the eolonial, Parliament—not, by; 
way) of any: reproach to them,, or to, the, 
able and enlightened gentlemen who formed, 
the present, New Zealand Ministry --bat 
because the Natives were absolutely, un; 
represented there., But something it, was, 
felt must; be dove ;. things were advancing, 
rapidly, to a crisis;or a dead lock, and , that, 
in two..main)respects--the,, purchase of 
Native Jand andthe Government of ;the, 
Native race,..As to, land, the settlers :eried; 
out, for more, they ‘were , increasing , in 
number daily; the demand for land. greys 
strongér and louder, On the other hand, 
the Natives had grown less.and less inclined, 
to sell—- more and more. suspicious and. 
jealous of the invading race, Again the, 
Natives; wanted more government, .They 
complained | that, we .called, them ..British 
subjects, but did,not govern them, did. not 
keep the peace among them. So,,in de« 
fault of government from, us, they were 
making various efforts to. govern themselves, 
the..most: remarkable, of these being the 
now well-known ‘Maori King movement,’ > 
But, at. all. events, the.‘ let.alone”’ sys- 
tem would not do; the Crown, must, either 
give up its duties to others, orjelse perform 
themyitself,,, With this,view and this sense 
of responsibility his noble Friend examined 
what those powers, were, , He, found, them 
very wide in scape and. principig, but, nok 
very efficient in, practice;,-he found the 
negative powers. of the Crown, so to. speaks 
much stronger-and clearer than the posi- 
tives, The Crown, forinstasee, cauld, to; 
morrow sect apart all, the, Native, territory 
of the Northern, Asland,,.ayd., withdraw,it 
from the Jegislation of, the Colonial,Parlia- 
ment. .The| object, then, ofthis Bill, was 
to enable the: Crown to act effectually, but 
only within the sphere. and in execution of 
the: duties already belonging to it, for the 
settlement of these Native questions. Hig 
noble Friend, had no, intention whatever, af 
trenehing upon the fair rights of the,Co, 
loninl , Legislature... As..to the, question, 
whethen, the, Crawn , should, apply, .to..the 
Imperial or, the cvlonial Parliameut for the 
powers copferred, by, this Bill, be would nat 
detain the, House, by any. argument... 
was.s point on, which there would, naturally 
be diferenecs, of. opinion. . Quer. position, 
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however, ‘was clear.» The Government be- 
lieved that the Crown was only coming to 
the Imperial Parliament ‘for’ legislation 
within’ 4 sphere’ already reserved to the 
Crown by the Constitution’ Act of New 
Zealand, and that therefore there was ‘no 
invasion of the rights ard ‘privileges con- 
ferred on the colony by that Constitution. 
However, as things were, Tier Majesty's 
Government would endeavour to make the 
best use they could ‘of the powers already 
possessed ‘by the Crown,’ which he ad- 
mitted to be considerable, though imper- 
fect. ‘If’ those powers’ should hereafter 
prove inadequate, it would then be time to 
consider how best they should be improved 
or enlarged!’ Meantime, he’ trusted that 
the Governor, with his present ‘able and 
temperate Ministers, arnied with all the 
moral and legal aid which Her Majesty’s 
Government could give them, and with the 
physical force which was already, or soon 
would be, at their disposal, might be able 
to’ prevent the horrors of civil war, to re- 
concile the Queen's subjects of both races, 
and’ promote the progress and prosperity 
of the one without sacrificing the riglits 
and happiness of the other. 

Sir GEORGE ‘LEWIS said, he was 
sorry ‘that the right hon. Baronet should 
have been put to any ‘personal inconveni- 
ence ‘by ‘the course which had been taken 
in regard to this Bill; but notice had been 
sent by telegraph to the right’ hon. Gentle- 
man as soon as the decision of the Go- 
vernment was made.’ He supposed’ the 
right hon. Gentleman ‘did not reeeive the 
message, The subject of the Bill was one 
on which the Government had felt ¢on- 
siderable anxiety; and’ the ‘circumstance 
that it had received the approbation of the 
other House, and the absence of ‘the noble 
Duke:at the head ‘of the Colonial Depart- 
ment, rendered it somewhat difficult for the 
Government to decide whether they should 
proceed’ with it. lt was only last ‘night, 
after full consideration of the means which 
the Crown already possessed of accomplish- 
ing'the object aimed at by the’ Bill, with- 
out having’ recourse to Parliament, that 
they decided it would ‘be consistent with 
their ‘duty notto proceed with the Bill at 

resent. 

“Mr. ADDERLEY deemed himself re: 
compensed for the inconvenience ‘of coming 
upto town to oppose the Bill by the grati- 
fication he experionced at its withdrawal, 
He must! protest, in one sentence, against 
the language of the hon. Under Secretary 
for’ the. Colonies; from? which’ ‘it night! be 
Mr. Chichester Fortescue 
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inferred that the Government ‘had :metely:! 
dropped the Bill for the present 'Sessiony, 
and intended to proceed with it ow a foture! 


oceasion. “He beliéved it would! ‘be’ utterly: 


impossible for the Government to "pass any! 
such Bill, He feared that: false impress: 


sion might be created ‘by the statement of: 


the Under Secretary! as" to the ?easons'for: 
abandoning the Bill.) He’ Believed! firmly! 
that the withdrawal had arisen, not! merely’! 
from the lateness of the Session; butiftdm: 
the utter inability of the Government 't¢) 
procure support for it, even at a time when 
the House was occupied almost entirély by’ 


their own ‘adherents. ' If the Crown! already: 


possessed sufficient power, what justifies: 
tion could be offered for'the introdactiou of; 
the Bill ?) Her Majesty ought to exercise 
whatever power she possessed, not through) 
the Government xt home, but through hed! 
representative in the colony. ©The entire: 
local executive must be responsible to the! 
local legislature ; and two legislatures, side: 
by side, and independent of each) other 
a Native Council and representative assemy' 
bly on the same ground would ‘make hopes 
less confusion, and must’ end’ “in /referring 
every question’ back ‘to England: The 
policy of the measure was retrogressive 
and dangerous in the extreme: | The ‘hon! 
Member for Sheffield ‘supported the: Bill) 
and at the’same time advised the Govern 
ment to beware of the colonial Bishops, not! 
knowing, apparently, that this measure 
emanated entirely from that body.0»Phe 
excellent Bishop and Archdeacon of New 
Zealand in their zeal on behalf of the 
Natives, had been Jed into this most erro- 
neous project. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer could hardly lave beard with 
satisfaction the announcement of the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. C. Fortescue), ' that) tie 
colonists were empowered to govern them- 
selves, but not to govern the Natives ’as 
part of the same community,’ seeing how 
often ‘budgets had been disturbed by thé 
application of that principle at'the:Cape— 
namely; that even afte? a colony: hadthe 
gift “of self-government, ‘its: internal wars 
and disturbances with natives’ were’ tobe 
conducted ‘at ‘the charge of othe! “mother 
country. At of ovig OFF 

Tus CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER said, he entirelyagteed rips 
hon. Friend opposite'as ‘to the application 
of the principle of self-government ‘td the 
Colonies: in the largest|sense’; ‘and was'wot 
aware ‘that! in! ‘the whole history: of out 
policy we had ever-comtnitted |any! error ad 
making” that sense too large.» The ertor 
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had-been rather the other) way. : ‘The riglit 
hon. Gentleman said truly: that it was very | 
desirable that there should be no thisappre- 
heasion in ‘the colony ion the Subject of this 
Bits He was anxious also that there should 
bene misapprehension, arid -be wished ‘to 
siy a single word: betduse he thought the 
right- hon. Gentleman: had -vot clearly un- 
derstood the effect \of the speech of :his hon: 
Friend the Under Secretary of State. | The 
right hon. Gentleman seemed to apprehend 
that,although this Bill was dropped in eon- 
sequence of the late perivd of the Session, 
itwould she reintroduced early next Ses- 
sions) His’ hon, Friend :(Mr., Fortescue), 
surrendered none of the: rights of ‘the Go. 
yernment to make any application to Par- 
liament which public duty required, but at 
the same time’ had clearly’ pointed out that 
there was no such inténtion as the right 
hon:Gentletnan opposite seemed to suppose, 
because his hon. Friend said that having 
abandoned this measure the Governnient 
would apply the powers of the Constitu- 
tional Act and endeavour in the) spirit of 
those Powers 'to attain the object in view 
in concert ‘with the colonial authorities. 
That was the intention expressed: by, the 
Under Secretary of State, and he thought 
the right’ hon. Gentleman would see that 
it'formed no ground for: uneasivess when 
the deélaration of the withdrawal of the 
Bilt came to be read in'the colony: 

Order discharged. ~ 

Second Reading put off for three months. 


NAVAL DISCIPLINE BILL. 
COMMITTBE. 


Order for Conimittee read, 
House in Committee. } 
Part\J;\ Clauses 1 to 39, '* Articles of 

War.” 

Ou Clause 1: (Publie Worship). 

Lorn’ CLARENCE PAGET:. Mr. 
Massey, the Howse having indulgently per- 
mitted me for the public ¢onvenience the 
other night to read this Bill a second time 
without giving: any explanation’ of the ne- 
vessity of the measure or any account 
of ‘itsclauses, [ wish to take, this: oppor- 
tunity to give to the Committee some: idea 
of the objeets and ‘provisions of| the Bill. 
I\sonfess ‘that. I. regret very ‘much that 
it ‘has'not been \in «my power! to: present 
the Bill:at an earlier! period of the Session. 
ladmit that its importance is very. great; 
and, }as: my liom! Friend! :the Member for 
Lambeth (Mr, Williams) has stated, I ido 
hot: suppose that! any measure has been 
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laid on the table of greater importance than 
that which, has te.do with the wellbeing 
and discipline of the Navy! It,is an ill 
wind that blows nobody good; and I ¢an- 
not help being extremely rejoiced that this 
question of the New. Zealand (Bill should 
have, ealled the | right ‘hon. Baronet, (Sir 
John: Pakington) to town,’ so that I have 
the advantage of his advice and assistanee, 
The Act.of Parliament which the, present 
Bill is to supersede’ is|a very oldiAct,, | It 
was passed originally in the reiga of Charles 
II., amended ‘somewhat in. the reign: of 
George II.,\ and therefore, exeept* trifling 
alterations, I,may say; that.an/Act two 
centuries old is still the:text! book for the 
government of the Navy, '/I think: every- 
body will.admit that: it is high time that 
ler Majesty’s Government. should, con- 
sider whether this old Act’ may not be re- 
modelled, whether something like a more 
merciful view may not be ‘taken in .many 
cases, and whether it. is not :desirable,in 
fact, to. enter, upon complete’ :revision, of 
the naval code. 

I will proceed to give to the Committee 
the general features of the Bill, and after- 
wards, if necessary; I will. endeavour ‘to 
explain ‘any clauses which \hon. Gentlemen 
may find any difficulty in, understanding, 
The first great. defect. which the present’ 
Act manifests is the extreme difficulty of 
holding courts-martial. As the law. at. pre- 
sent stands ‘no \court-martial can 'be‘held 
unless five superior officers are available 
as members of the court 3 and three of the 
five must be of ‘higher rank. than! com- 
mander; this, of course, genérally neces- 
sitates ‘the; presence of five ships, so that 


|| it has happened on many, oecasions that & 


fleet has been kept together to holdicourts+ 
martial when the serviecs of the ships were 
required |in various) parts. of -the: globe! 
Another very great inconvenience which: 
has for a long time been felt)is:that, how- 
ever large’ may be the fleet in présence, 
there are. no means, of holding more than 
one court-martial at.a time ;' so that; al- 
though there may be 20 line-of-battle ships 
present, and although in sueh a large ‘fleet 
many cases must. necessarily oecur, there 
are no means of ‘trying, a second offender 
until the first case has been disposed of. 
We propose (to. deal ‘witli ‘these! inconve- 
niences by a clause making the presence 
of three ships sufficient, and allowing lieu. 
tenants 'to, sit as members of the Court; 
from..whieh «they are now -exeluded:: Ais 
lieutenants hold a very responsible position, 
and: have often the:entire diseipline! of a 
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ship to manage, it is manifestly an anomaly 
that they should not be thought worthy to 
sit on courts-martial. By this proposal we 
shall greatly facilitate the holding’ of 
courts-martial. It is also proposed, when a 
large fleet ic in presence, to authorize the 
holding of two or mare courts-martial simul- 
taneously when necessary. It is impossible 
to overestimate the importance of this point, 
because not only iz there the inconvenience 
to which I have alluded of fleets being 
kept together when they should be dis- 
persed on service, but i: continually hap- 
pens that offenders are kept awaiting their 
trial for many wecks—I may say months. 

Having stated the facilities for holding 
courts-martial which ‘will be afforded if 
the: Committee approve this measure, I will 
now endeavour to explain the clauses with 
regard to the crimes and - punishments 
which are set forth in the Bill. And if 
any should think how Draconic they still 
appear I pray them to bear in mind that 
we have to deal with a great body of 
men of all classes, often drawn from the 
very dregs of society, who too frequently 
enter the Navy without religious or moral 
principles, and with tainted morals, and 
who are rarely improved by being boxed 
If any 


up together, as it were, in a ship. 
hon, Gentlemen think the punishments too 
severe, I beseech them to bear in mind 
that, unless we maintain the discipline of 
our ‘fleets, no longer will our fleets: do 
honour to the country, and that to this 
end the punishment must be swift, certain, 


and severe. The first class of crimes we 
deal with are those committed in presence 
of the enemy. Under the existing Jaws, 
the court-martial has, in some instances, 
only limited powers of sentencing, which 
has in many eases acted with undue se- 
verity on the prisoner, and in many more 
been the cause of his entire escape from 
the consequences of his erime-+for what- 
ever motives indoced the crime, the sen- 
tence must be the same, Every one will 
remember the case of Admiral Byng. He 
was tried under the 12th Article of War, 
whieh declares: death to be the punish- 
ment of every person in command who 
through cowardice, negligence, or disaf- 
fection, withdraws from action, or does 
not come into action, or does not do his 
utmost to take and destroy every ship of 
the enemy that it was possible to capture 
or destroy ; or who does not assist: to the 
utmost. of his power Her Majesty’s ‘ships 
or the ‘ships -of her allies. ~ The:court- 
martial which condemned Admiral Byng 
Lord Clarence Paget 
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acquitted him both of cowardice and dissfx; 
fection, and found that! he had only beew: 
guilty of an error in judgment ;| and’ thepe~: 
upon the clause obliged them ‘to sentence 
him to death, and they had no power-whate 
ever to mitigate the sentence they- wera: 
compelled to pass upon him: but they re. 
commended him strongly to merey, and 
wrote a petition to the: Admiralty of thap 
day, conveying their senso of the enormity: 
of the punishment for such an offence, 
After that cruel execution of Admiral Byng): 
a small modification was made,’ giving the 
Court power to mitigate the punishment) 
but unfortunately, it was/not until twenty 
two years afterwards.. We gofurther, | We 
not only give the power of mitigation, but 
do not permit the Court to award the extreme 
penalty unless the proved motives: forthe 
crime are such as to deserve capital punishs 
ment. We deal with the class of: offences: 
before the enemy by dividing it into three 
categories. To the first—treachery+-we; 
award death, and I do not’ suppose that 
any hon. Gentleman will think that too 
severe. For cowardice before the enemy, 
which may be in some: eases susceptible of 
extenuation, we propose to: give the Courts 
martial power to award the extreme pew 
nalty of death, or of imprisonment:and dis# 
missal from Her Majesty’s service.’ ‘Bor 
neglect of duty, which may arise ‘from 
remissness, ' curelessness, ‘drunkenness 
which may incapacitate a man for discharg- 
ing his duty, and for a variety ‘of other’ 
offences, we proposed to inflict punishments’ 
of a lesser degree. My object is to'show 
that we intend to define the crimes, and to 
take cognizance of the ‘niotives which’ im- 
pelled the offender to commit a particular 
crime, and to deal with him aceording to 
the motives. My hon. Friend the Mem 

for Lambeth (Mr. Williams), in calling at- 
tention to the. severity of the navel code, 
said that everything is death in the Arti: 
cles of Wary but °if he will look at this 
Bill he will see that there are only three 
cases’ in which the’ punishment. of death; 
without power of mitigation of the sentence 
is inflicted. There is an anomaly in the:pre 
sent law whieh we propose to do.away with, 
and which I confess I am surprised has 'not 
been remedied: ‘long: ago, arid :it’ is, this 
you give a court-martial power: to, inflict 
death for almost any grave, offence,» but 
you give it) no power of: inflicting “pe 
nal -servitude, which would. be ‘ comnsensu” 
rate with a grave offence short:of a capital 
crime.’ We propose by-this Billrto: give’ 
power to’courts-martial to. infliet deasli ‘or’ 
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nal servitude, or other punishments of .a 
lesser character. That I believe will be 
a.great: improvement. The next class of 
crime with whieh we deal is mutiny, Now, 
what is and what is not. mutiny ? I believe 
the highest legal authorities are divided on 
this point. Is mutiny the act of one man, or 
must it necessarily be the act of more than 
one? In the original Bill, as drawn by the 
Admiralty, we defined mutiny to be the act 
of swo\or more persons combining to resist 
the authority of their superior officer, The 
Bill however was not only very carefully 
considered by the House of Lords. itself, 
but bya Select Committee of the House, 
which was attended by some of the highest 
legal authorities in the realm, and before 
which men of the highest naval position 
were examined. The conclusion was that 
it would be better not to attempt any defi- 
nition of mutiny in the Bill ; and, the clause 
containing that definition has been ex- 
punged; but it will be secn that every 
matinous act which can be eommitted has 
been dealt with under the head of mu- 
tiny and insubordination.. The next diffi- 

t point, which we have dealt with is 
desertion, There is great difficulty in de- 
termining what is, really desertion. A 
man may desert from his ship with the 
intention of stopping away, and be caught 
and brought back in 24 hours, and another 
man may stop away 20 or 30 days and yet 
not intend to desert. Under the present law 
there, is really no definition of the crime, 
any more than in a mere, general way—it 
has been dealt with according.to the custom 
of the service, rather than accordiug to any 
known law. . By this, Bill we define deser- 
tion to be the absenting himself from his 
ship or, place where his duty requires him 
tobe, without intention of returning to 
such ship.or place. If it can be.proved 
before a court-martial that a man. has 
quitted his ship with the intention to de- 
sert, the Court will have the power to find 
him. guilty of desertion, although he had 
been.absent but.a few hours, At present 
We)shave no. power to deal, with offences 
committed on shore within our dominions. 
If any, officer, or sailor, or. marine. mis- 
conducts .bimself in, 4 town, the captain 
has -no power’ to bring: him aboard ship 
and: try him. This has: frequently been 
the cause, of great inconvenience ; and we 
ef taken powers :in this respect whieh 
will be greatly to the advantage of the-ser- 
Ween addition. to clearly, defining .of- 

S, W5 propose to give power to courts- 
martial to find a man charged with a greater 
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offence, guilty of a lesser offence. only if 
they. see fit, and if they find him guilty of 
the lesser offence they will have power to 
award the lesser punishment ; in the same 
manner that a civil tribunal may, find: 
man accused of murder. guilty of :man- 
slaughter only, if they think the evidence 
warrants them, Courts-martial have no 
power of the sort now... For instance, if a 
man is charged with murder he. must.be 
found guilty or not guilty of that particular 
crime alone, Then, there comes the ques- 
tion of corporal punishment, which has 
always excited a great deal of, attention 
in. this country... I can assure. the Coni- 
mittee that there is not an. officer in the 
navy who does not suffer the greatest pos- 
sible pain. in. inflicting . corporal, punish- 
ment. I am speaking the general. opinion 
of the profession when I say that, officers 
would give anything to get oft flogging a 
man, and it is only, because the punish- 
ment is @ positive necessity in the. ser- 
vice as at present constituted that it.is in- 
flicted. So long as there are men of bad 
character in the serviee, who ean only be 
acted on hy fear, so long will it. be impossi- 
ble to suppress corporal punishment. alto- 
gether; but every Admiralty has endea- 
voured, as far as possible, to check the in- 
fliction of the punishment and to bring it 
under control, The Commaader-in-Chief. 
has recently established in the army a sys- 
tem of classification, Every soldier who goes 
into the army is placed in, the first class, 
and is not liable to corporal punishment un- 
til he bas forfeited his position by a series 
of misconduct, and is degraded into the se- 
cond class, The honour of establishing that 
system is due to his Royal ,Highness the 
Duke of Cambridge, and I believe, it has 
been attended with the very best effects, 
We have copied it in the navy, and since last 
autumn we have classified the men in such a 
way that every man who goes into the navy 
goes in with the certainty that he is not 
liable to, corporal punishment until he has 
forfeited the privilege by a series of .mis- 
conduct, This has had the best effeet.. Do 
not-let Gentlemen run away with the iden 
that because we have had. disturbances. in 
our fleet, that, therefore, the. discipline is 
gone, and that there iis a want of good 
feeling among the men... I can assure the 
Committee that there is no general or root- 
ed. disinclination to enter the navy ; on the 
contrary, the manner in which it has been 
reeraited during the. past year is most ex- 
traordinary—nearly 10,000. men have en- 
tered--and, considering the. short . time 
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during which ‘the fleet ‘has been ‘formed, 
the! state of efficiency and discipline into 
which’ it has been brought is most ero- 
ditable ‘to the officers and ‘men: | By this 
Bil] we’ propose that whenever a sailor or 
mariue shall be accused of any | offence 
which will make him liable to corpdral 
punishnient, ‘there shall be a preliminary 
inquiry’ by one or more officers into the 
eircumstances'of the offence. » When they 
have completed ‘their inquiry, it will be 
their duty to report’ to’ the commanding 
officer, who will ‘either confirm their! find: 
ing, ‘or refuse’ to be guided by it; for we 
have thought it necessary still’ to leave in 
his hands ‘the power of inflicting punish- 
ment, ‘although the committee’ of officers 
may have reported against it.’ I am pre- 
pared to admit that this is not strictly in 
accordance with the usage of Courts of 
justice, ‘but it is impossible to divest the 
captain of the responsibility attaching to 
his ‘position ; and, besides, we are’ but le- 
galizing what is the practice’ in all: well- 
regulated ships. I am positive that the 


elause will have o beneficial operation, as 
an officer who may be prone to award 
corporal punishment will hesitate to take 
on himself, unless under peculiar circam- 


stances, the responsibility of ordering a 
man to be flogged when the report of a 
preliminary inquiry is that the man is in- 
nocent :—on the other hand, although the 
report be that the man is ‘guilty of the 
oiferice charged to him, he, the captain, 
has full power to overrule the opinions of 
the officer’ or officers who have conducted 
the inquiry. The House will pereeive that 
in cases of open mutiny the same undivided 
and unlimited power which ‘the eaptain 
at present possesses is left in his hands. 
I cannot resist the pleasure of rending to 
the House certain statistics with regard 
to corporal punishment which I have been 
at some trouble’ to procure, as they show 
that year by year this degrading punish- 
meht is decreasing in'a steady ratio, and 
is gradually dying out of the service. 1 
am positive that the necessity for its con- 
tinuance will even more’ rapidly diminish if 
the House will continue; as it has hitherto 
done, to! support the Government in ‘its 
efforts for the maintenance of discipline, 
and for the improvement of the service by 
the training of a large ‘number of boys, 
who, having entered at an early age, be- 
come attached to the service, and in the 
great majority of instances turn out skilful 
andvaluable'seamen. In 1856, we had in 
thé navy 55,000 men liable to corporal pun- 
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ishment—by which I mean under the ratik 
of' petty officers—and of these 1/397 werg 
flogged, being in the’ proportion of ‘1! in 39, 
In’ 1857, the proportion of those flogged 
was Iman in every 42; in! 1858; out-of 
64,000 men liable to this punislimeut 95} 
were flogged, or in the proportion of lin 
48; and in 1859, with 64,000 men liable 
to corporal punishment, 957 were flogged; 
being in the proportion of 1 to: every 67; 
The decrease has kept pace with thie ims 
proved condition of the men, for whom the 
House of Commons ‘has generously. ‘voted 
better pay, better food, and increasediak 
lowances of every description. E-have now 
stated the principal provisions of this most 
important Bill, and I shall be very glad 
to receive any suggestion on the details of 
the several clauses from any of the many 
eminent Gentlemen who are present, and 
can with their intimate knowledge of legal 
jurisprudence give me their assistance in 
making as full and complete as: possible 
the eode-of discipline fur the government 
of the navy. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON: 1 am net 
quite sure that my noble and’ gallant 
Friend, in proposing the Bill for the ‘dis- 
cipline of the navy, has quite complied 
with the discipline of this House ; bat 
as you, Sir, have allowed him to enter 
into a lengthened statement in ra 
in Committee the Ist Clause of the: Bill, 
I trust that I may be allowed, to some 
extent, to follow the same course. I list- 
ened’ 'to the statement of my noble ani 
gallant Friend with the greatest pleasure, 
and I think it impossible that any observd- 
tions on such a subject could possibly have 
been in better tone. | My noble and gallant 
Friend has expressed satisfaction that. the 
opposition which I felt it my duty tovdffer 
to the New Zealand Bill led to my presence 
this evening. Now, I am not one of those 
who ‘ever indulge in ‘opposition for oppé- 
sition’s sake. It may be my duty to oppose 
Ministers on general grounds, and it:has 
been my fortune to sit’ on these ‘benches 
for the majority of my political dife,, But, 
at the same time; I feel that tnen’ who are 
charged with the responsibilities of' offiee 
are undoubtedly entitled to support from 
all sides of the House: whenever ‘it: ean 
legitimately be extended ‘to them.) b be- 
lieve tliat the’ present Board of Admiralty, 
in' bringing forward this measure, aré only 
discharging thei duty to the country; and 
are at the same time conferring a great 
boon om’ the navaloservice: One of Ahie 
subjects dealt with:in ‘this Bill; to whieh 
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when in office I gave considerable atten- 
tion, is the: constitution of, naval. courts- 
martial; and J,am extremely glad that the 
poble Lord also. has found leisure to direct 
his attention to their very defective and in- 
¢onvenient| constitution, with the. view ‘of 
providing a remedy.: The noble Lord, I 
know, pays me ithe high compliment of 
supposing that during my fifteen, months’ 
tenure of office it was in my power to have 
remedied, all defects whatever; at least, 
whenever I feel it my duty to touch on any 
defect, he says, ‘‘ Why, then, did-you not 
remedy it?’’ In this.ease, at least, I have 
it in my power to show that I did attempt 
tedo sv. I had my attention drawn to the 
ia¢onvenienee, and I will go further, and 
add, to. the hardships and-injustiee conse- 
quent on the. present constitution of naval 
courts-martial ; and I requested my. hon. 
and gallant and: distinguished Friend, Sir 
Richard. Dundas, then, as now, a member 
of the Board, to give his personal attention 
to the matter, and to draw up an. altered 
and revised scheme, to be submitted to the 
Board, for the amendment of our system 
of naval courts-martial, That gallant and 
distinguished officer continues to be a Mem- 
ber of the: present Board, and I have no 
doubt that! the noble Lord will be able to 
state that he is much indebted to him for 
his-anxious exertions and for the results of 
his great experience, Ido not think) my 
noble and gallant Friend can, under those 
circumstances, with justice taunt, me with 
having made: no, attempt io this direction 
when in office, while I sineerely trust that 
henceforward naval officers will not; be ex- 
posed to those inconveniences and. hard- 
ships under which they have. hitherto la- 
boured ia consequence of the action of the 
old and inadequate system of courts-martial, 
whieh it is proposed by the present Bill to 
amend, . I trust that the proposals of the 
Bill will be found to be satisfactory, Having 
said;thus much, and the details of the mea- 
“pure having been so fully explained by my 
enoble and gallant Friend, I shall not wpon 
this occasion, when «it is more: in accord- 
ance with the rules of the House that we 
should: discuss the proposal of the: Go- 
yernment clause by clause, enter at greater 
length into: the subject. I may, however, 
i conclusion, be pérmitted to say that, so 
fap as I/ am acquainted with the details of 
ithe Bill, it. appears to me the manner. in 
which ;my noble and) gallant Friend, as he 
‘explained:in«a very imteresting portion of 
his speeel, means to deal for the future 
‘with offences on ‘board: ship is extremely 
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judicious. The statement which he made 
with respect to corporal punishment I look 
upon as highly satisfactory, and shall not 
detain the Committee farther than to add 
that I rejoice the Admiralty have thought 
proper to grapple with this important, sub- 
ject. 

Mr, W., WILLIAMS expressed. his. re- 
gret at seeing. so important @/ measure 
brought forward at so Jate a period of the 
Session. He considered the measure to 
be one of the utmost importance, and de- 
manding: the most serious eonsideration, 
as it involved the, manning of the navy, 
which was the great defence of the country. 
He was sorry to find that the Bill provided 
for 80 many severe punishments, and that 
it did not abolish—or that it did not go 
further to abolish—the punishment of flog- 
ging in the navy. The only good he saw 
in it in that direction. was, that the, pun- 
ishment of death could not be carried out 
without the ,sanection of the Sovereign. 
He contended that there ought to be a 
court-martial held in every case involving 
@ serious charge, and that nothing ought 
to be left to the discretion of the captain. 
In France.and in America there was, not 
any such punishment as flogging carried 
out. Formerly that punishment, existed 
in the American navy, but. it had been 
abolished by an Act of Congress... He 
objected, too, toa majority of the officers 
determining the guilt of the accused. and 
thonght there should be a unanimity. of 
opinion to constitute a verdict of guilty. 
He thought, also, that: the preliminary 
inquiry proposed to be established by the 
Bill, before corporal punishment eould be 
inflicted, afforded no adequate security 
against the disposition of -the captain :of 
the ship. As to excepting cases of mutiny 
from the ordinary, provisions of the law, 
he thought such a principle, highly objec- 
tionable; for how difficult was it to define 
mutiny. He had certainly expected that 
a measure emanating from the noble Lord 
would have contained more humane provi- 
sions, The noble Lord had given proof of 
his humanity when in, command of  line- 
of-battle ship in the Baltic. During those 
two years’ service of the noble Lord not a 
man was flogged, The same could not be 
said of the noble Lord’s suceessor. 

, Sm CHARLES NAPIER. said, that 
twenty, years had elapsed. since. he. had 
brought; the Articles. of , Wax, ander the 
consideration ofthe House... He: came 
there to speak the truth, and :be would 
not hesitate to do.so. .He must, therefore, 
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give’ a: ‘niost’ distinet contradiction to the 
noble Lord’s statentent, that’ the discipline 
of the navy had very mach improvéd. He 
felt it bis dity'to state the trith about 
the matter; distasteful as it might be— 
the information he had received from many 
officers was to the effect that the discipline 
of the navy was very much relaxed indeed. 
The noble Lord excused those irregulari- 
ties—disturbances he should not call them 
which ‘had takén plaee of late on board 
ship’; ‘but he could not excuse them’ at all. 
They were unexampled.’ ‘At no time since 
thé conclusion of the last war had there 
beén 's6 Many instances of irregularity 
anid insubordination. Drunkenness had 
increased very ‘much. | The drunkenness 
which had gone’on in the Edinburgh was 
perfectly abominable. He had heard’ that 
statement from officers of ‘high rank. 
With respect to the different clauses of 
this Bill, he would reserve his opinion till 
they came consecutively onder the notice 
of the Committee. ‘But’ he must state one 
thing — that the Admiralty, ‘in ‘bringing 
forward these new Articles of War, would 
do more ‘than had ‘been dotie ‘for years to 
improve the discipline of the navy. The 


establishment of different penal punish- 


metits would have an excellent effect. He 
hoped ‘that when eoutis-martial were or- 
dered on ‘men ‘for’ desertion, ‘officers would 
carry out the penal-ponishment ‘to the full 
extent, till desertion was entirely done 
away with. It was perfectly impossible 
éritirely to’ do away with corporal punish- 
ment no one detested it more than he did, 
fitid ‘no’ one was ‘more anxious to do away 
with it, but its “abolition cotld only be 
brought about by establishing proper penal 
substitutes. THe objected, however, en- 
tirely to petty officers being subjected to 
such @ punishment, believing that it would 
déstroy in them ‘that feeling of dignity 
which he considered essential to their po- 
sition. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clauses 2 to’ 4 (Misconduét in the Pre- 
sence of the Enemy) agreed to. 

Clause 5 (Penalty for’ Mis¢onduct of 
Subordinate Officers and Men in Action.) 

Sir CHARLES NAPIER moved to 
strike ont the words, ‘*shall/suffer death,”” 
it’ being, in his opinion, an uhjast and’ un- 
Christian-like provision. ‘It was not to be 
supposed ‘that every man who—if neccs- 
sity ever arose for inipressment—might be 
pressed into ‘the’ service, should possess 
sufficient nerve'to “be able’ to fight in ‘an 
action’; “atid to econdémh’ sucha tian’ to 


Sir Charles Napier 


{COMMONS} 
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death, would; he thought; ‘be ‘a'mnost unifis. 
tifiable proeceding. ‘It ‘was* different With 
officers; if an officer was a coward he shdbld 
givé up his sliip—he had no business there, 
Nedligence, however, was a man's Voli: 
tary act, and cotild be avoided; if he’ chidsé? 
yet this, which was, in 'fact, ‘the greater of. 
fence, was visited by a lesser punishment 
—namely, that of dismissal from ‘the’ se 
vice only. aon 
Mr. W. WILLIAMS thought, ‘ag it 
would be difficult to decide whether a ‘itn: 
in ‘abstaining from doing a certain act, way 
influenced ‘by ‘cowardice, or other motives 
of a prudential character, that’ the “punish! 
tent of death ‘ought not to be retained iq 
this case. 
Lorpd’ CLARENCE ‘PAGET did ‘not 
think that a ‘court-martial would’ pasy's 
sentence of death in such « case of cbW: 
ardiee as that described’ by the 'gallait 
Admiral. He did not, ‘howévér, see how 
it would be possible to exclude the ‘words 
suggested, becatise the clause ran, ‘Every 
Person subject to this Act, and not’ bein; 
a Commanding Officer ;"’ and ‘as ‘the ptin- 
ishment of death for a sim*lar offence was 
contained in the clause relating ‘to’ com: 
manding officers, surely the gallant Ad 
miral did not mean that ‘no officers, except 
commanding’ officers, should,” under’ an 
circumstances, suffer death for cowardiée, 
Sir JOHN PAKINGTON trusted the 
gallant Admiral would aecept the’ answer 
of the noble Lord to his objection: ‘Tn 
preparing such a ‘code as that under dis! 
cussion, it was manifestly necessary so to 
frame it 48 to mect the extreme cases ‘that 
could arise;“and ‘the clause was manifestly 
framed with that ‘object. Some 'reliatice 
ought to’ ‘be’ plated ‘upon’ courts-martitl 
using the powers ‘vested in’ them ‘undef this 
Act with wisdom’and discretion. wes 
Amendment negatived; ‘Clause agreed 16. 
Clauses 6, '7, 8 (Commamications with 
the Enemy), agreed to," a 
Clause 9 (Neglect of Duty. ‘Penalty’ for 
abandoning Post.) vedic 
Sm CHARLES NAPIER said, ‘he was 
not ‘anxious ‘to increase the severity “of 
punishments, but he thought the penalty 
awarded in this ‘case was not sufficient, 
The desertion of ‘a ‘sentry from” his “post 
might be attended with the most frightfal 
consequence:’ For ‘instance, sapposing’ & 
man stationed at the bowsprit ‘head, or at 
the cat’s-lieads,; were to desert his’ post? if 
the vessel were’ drie of 'a fleet, it might 
cause a collision between two line-of-bittle 


‘ships; and the ‘destraction of sémie'2;000 
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lives. He thought the punishment of death 
would not) be. too severe in an ,extreme 


ABC. 6) ty é ea 
' Sm JOHN PAKINGTON agreed with 
the Admiral in thinking that the greatest 
calamity might follow upon a man. desert- 
ing his post; and therefore he questioned 
whether, in an extreme, case, the maximum 
punishment should not be retained for such 
an offence. 

Sm FREDERIC SMITH thought the 
clause, ill-drawn; inasmuch as it provided 
the, same, punishment for offences of dif- 
ferent, degrees — sleeping on the wateh, 
and deserting the post; the latter was 
a: far more serious offence. than. the 
former. 

Si MICHAEL SEYMOUR. was dis- 
posed to adhere to the old code in this re- 
spect; it provided that this offence should 
be punished by death, or such other. pun- 
ishment, as the court-martial; might de- 


termine, 

_.Lorp. CLARENCE PAGET said, the 
Committee were not now dealing with the 
éase, of; a man who deserted his post in 
face of the enemy. That offence, which 
he, admitted to be a very grave one, was 


included in the 5th Clause, where the pun- 


ishment of death was awarded, The pre- 
sent clapse was directed against desertion 
of. post, when. committed under ordinary 
cireumstances.., He thought the punish- 
ment severe enough. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, the ex- 
planation of the noble Lord was satisfactory 
to a certain extent; but desertion of post 
was not mentioned in the 5th Clause; and 
that fact, coupled with the other fact that 
it.was specifically mentioned in the present 
clause, might, lead to the inference that it 
was not an offence which was to be punish- 
ed with death, even when committed.in pre- 
senee of the enemy, 

Lorn CLARENCE PAGET admitted 
that desertion of post was not, mentioned 
in\the 5th;Clause, but, he held: it was in- 
cluded under the words ‘any person who 
shall not do. his utmost exertions to earry 
the orders.of his superior officers into exe- 
cution,”’ 4, . ; 

,Ma;AYRTON doubted whether the Sth 

ause referred to offences committed iu 
face of the enemy. The words were.‘ when 
ordered to prepare for action, or during the 
agtion."’. He suggested that some general 
vords, such as ‘or shall, be guilty of neg- 

bof duty.in presence. of the enemy,” 
should be added, , fod 
Lorn. CLARENCE PAGET would con- 
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sider the expediency of introducing. those 


words at.a future stage, ; 

Clause agreed to. f 
Clauses 10. to 16, ‘‘ Mutiny,” agreed to, 
Clauses 17.and 18,‘ Insubordination,’’ 

agreed to. 

Clauses 19 to 21 {Desertion. and Ab, 
sence without, Leave) agreed to, 

Clause 22 (Penalty for Absence without 
Leave). 

Mr. W, WILLIAMS | considered, the 
pepishment for this offence very severe. 

t was ‘‘ imprisonment for ten weeks. with 

or without hard labour, or such other pu- 
nishment.as the circumstances of the case 
may require.’’.. With regard to the latter 
alternative a great deal would depend upon 
the character of the officers who might try 
the man. _ The offence also ought to be 
clearly defined, 

Sir CHARLES NAPIER said, the 
offence of desertion was clear enough with- 
out definition, Desertion had got to such 
a pitch in the British Navy, that it was 
absolutely necessary some severe punish 
ment should be imposed in order to correct 
the evil. Now that such a great, outcry 
was made against corporal punishment, he 
believed that nothing less than penal ser- 
vitude would deter seamen from deserting, 
and enable officers to preserve disciplive in 
their ships. He therefore .hoped that Go- 
vernment .would consent to that punish 
ment being added. 

Lorv, CLARENCE, PAGET, said, it 
was proposed to mulet the offender of two 
days’ pay, and, in addition, for every twenty- 
five hours’ absence, of a sum not exceeding 
six days’ pay, That was exclusive of the 
charge for apprehending the man and bring- 
ing him on board, . Moreover, by Clause 46, 
the power of imprisonment gave the Court 
the power of ordering eorporal punishment. 
These punishments he considered sufficient- 
ly severe. 

Sir CHARLES NAPIER. said, he 
wished to puta stop to: corporal. punish- 
ment; it would not be necessary. But 
unless the neble Lord added penal servi- 
tude, all. the Articles of War and all he 
was doing would be as nothing. He should, 
therefore, move that penal ‘servitude be 
added tu this Article. 

Lorp CLARENCE. PAGET said, if 
the gallant Admiral. looked to the 19th 
Clause, be would see that.if.a man deserted 
to the enemy there was. power to punish 
him with ;death, and if- he deserted | under 
other cireumstances, then there was. power 
to: inflict penal servitude; but this clause 


; . . 
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applied, sporely:te the oxdinaxy case of ab- | nothing. in (the Bill, shoald; be theld to pre. 
sen ag? are BYES 59 judieg), the, jurisdiction .of , the, eivil j Ar 
- ORGE LEWIS said,/ it was-only faethe aver offences panishable by  ordineny 
in accordance with the true principles of |Jaw.; »: 
legislation tq,.graduate; the, punishment to | ,..LorD CLARENCE. PAGET, was, much 
the offence... The application to. absence | obliged to the hon, Member for his. sugges, 
withoutdeave, of the same, punishment as | tion, the; value of which) he. fully,reed 
was inflicted for desertion would remove | nized, inasmuch, as.it.would make the in 
from men ;who avere ;so -absent all induce- | tention, with which the, clause was, a 
ment;not;to, desert... . much clearer. ..,' 
\Sir CHARLES NAPIER. said, the| Mr. AYRTON; said, it would, 
Admiralty, must, deal pwith..a, strong hand | be; more convenient. that, he sho 
in, this matter, or, else the: discipline of the | the proviso on the | bringing up of. ‘he Re 
navy, could not be maintained.,, Unless the | ports, ..... d_visiics gnineolt i 
sailors, knew. that.there,was.a heavy pun- wo GEORGE, LEWIS. observed, that 
ishment attached to it, their, absence with- |\a. similar question might, arise,in foreign 
out leave would never be. prevented, He! countries with respect to consular jurisdi¢. 
knew: the sailors. well, tion ; but if any, other than military, of 
Sir .GEORGE LEWIS. said,, sailors fences were committed by a snilor on land, 
were human beings, and | they ought to | of course the tribunalsof. the country nites 
be, treated as other. offenders were, . that | have jurisdiction. 
was, according to the degree of their of- |. Clause.agreed to. , 
fence..,); onidet | Part 1I., Clauses 40 to 44, “ General Pr 
Sm CHARLES NAPIER, said,..power |), visions.”” \., 
to inflict penal servitude might, be given to |. Clauses agreed. to. 
the Court. without absolutely requiring that | Part JJ, Clauses 45 to 49,) * Regulation 
in all.cases. it should be inflicted... , asto Punishments.”’ 
., Mr. W. WILLLAMS. said, he, thought Clanse 45; (Punishments). 
the clause.as it. stood was sufficiently strin-| Mr. BRADY said, he should like. to 
gent. have some assurance that) corporal alll 
| Ammanalevont negatived ; Clause agreed | ment would be limited to a certain number 
of stripes, as.it was.in the army. 
ard wth 23 to 37, (Miscellaneous; Of |..; Lorn. CLARENCE, PAGET. said, he 
fences), agreed to, would agree to, limit the ponisbment to 50 
@lauses 88, 39, (Offences punishable | lashes. 
by ordinary Law.) j | Ma, BERNAL OSBORNE: caid, hat 
Clause 38 agreed to. in the army; the limit was 48. ...: 
Clause: 39, (Offences, when punishable), | Mr, W. WLLLIAMS understood, “that hy 
Mr. AYRTON said, this Bill extended | the existing vale, it was limited: alreadycto 
the authority of the naval tribunals, over 48 lashes in the navy, but, from, the mode in 
seamen who were for the moment ordinary | which the lashes were laid. on, it was much 
subjects of Her, Majesty—-namely, when more severe than in) the, army. [twas 
they, were on sbere, and, beyond the limits ‘usual to strike with greater, foree,:and take 
of. their vessels or the dockyards,, -That | time between the lashes. .'He had, beon 
was a serious alteration, of the,Jaw,) and |.told.that 50 lashes in the, navy wenn oge 
one. that ought, to be carefully considered. |\to 200 in the army. 
It, would euable a, captain, on a naval sta- Sin CHARLES NAPIER did not see 
tion, to issue,a, warrant for bringing baek | | why two more lashes, should be, added to 
to his sbip.and subjecting to his summary | the 48... 1t.wasitrue,.as the! hon. Member 
jurisdiction ;any seaman / who, might, have | for, Lambeth, bad; said, that, the flogging 
committed an joffence against, anyof the | was much more severe in the waVys :\109 
resident inhabitants, although sugh.offence| Clause agreed ta, 
wag, properly, cognizable by the eivil tri- |, Clause, 46 (Regulations: as ito Pati 





bunals. . Naval officers were sometimes ra- | ments), 

ther impetuous. persons; who, were fond, of |... Sin JOHN, PAKINGTON suggested, 

exercising authority, especially, abroad, and |,that ithe,term of penal,servitude jmithe 

they ought not, to be empowered to super- |.navy should be assimilated ta thet, adopted 

sede, the ordinary action of the civil courts. | on shore, The minimum period. p 

He would. propose, therefore, that a pro- | by this clause was four pane on anew 

miso, should, be., inserted, declaring that | was three years...) ..::-<: to eawieids 
Lord Clarence Paget lO 
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Mri HADFIELD: expressed his-opinion | ‘Proviso; that’ in’ any case’ of’ corporal 
that ‘severe corporal punishments did not punishment the number’ of lashes to be 
promote discipline, and that. publie opinion | inflicted shall ‘not execed forty-eight, in- 
was much against such punishments. Inthe | serted. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


persons in ‘Yorkshire: the ‘*cat’’ had been 
abolished, and with advantage. ‘The pun-'| Clauses 47 and 48 agreed to. 


' jghments under this‘clause included *‘ hard Clause 49 (Authorities having Power to 
jabour,”’ and “corporal: punishment might | try Offences.) 
be ‘awarded in addition to any sentence of| Sir JAMES GRAHAM; I ‘have hi- 
imprisonment.” IIe understood that there therto abstained from discussing the clauses 
was‘to'be only one flogging for one offence, | of this Bill, as I am very much of the 
and he should like to see words to'that effect | opinion’ of the right ‘hon. Baronet the 
jntroduced inte the Bill. He disapproved Member for Droitwich, that this is a mat- 
of flogging entirely, both in schools and in| ter upon which professional experience 
the military services, and he ‘contended | and legat knowledge are the safest guides; 
thatas the diseipline of neither ‘service had | and this Bill being brought forward by the 
been relaxed by tlie relaxation of corporal | Executive, they have no doubt availed 
punishment, it might’ safely be dispensed themselves of the excellent authorities it 
with altogether. | is in their power toconsult. I have, there- 
Mr W. WILLIAMS said, that by the fore, refrained from giving any opinion 
clause as it stood, judgment of death might upon the details of this Bill; but having 
be passed by four officers out of five, if the been conversant, in ‘some respects, with 
court-martial consisted only of five, and in naval affairs, and taking a deep interest in 
other cases by a majority of two-thirds of the welfare of that noble profession, I, en- 
the officers. He thought: that on ‘such | tertaining an opinion upon a portion of this 


eccasions the Court ought to’ be unanimous, clause, feel it my duty to state that opinion. 
as was the principle of: the law in respect | I need hardly say that as far as my sym- 
of civil tribunals, and moved an Amend- | pathies are eoncerned they are with those 


ment to that effeet. | who wish to see the utmost limit placed 


Lorp CLARENCE” PAGET said, it | 
was'a mistake to propose, with the most, 
philanthropic views, to strike out this part 
of the clause, for then the matter would be | 
left-ns:it now stood, and sentence of death | 
might be given by the decision of a bare | 
majority of the Court. It was therefore | 
from motives-of humanity that this clause, | 
as‘he ‘proposed it, required that where the | 
court-martial did not exceed five members, 
four of them should concur in the judgment | 
ofideath, or five if the Court consisted of 
seven, With regard to flogging, the inten- 
tio of the Admiralty was to check ‘and 
control it. He was willing to insert a pro- 
viso’ that the maaimum number of lashes 
to be awarded by a court-martial should 
‘be forty-eight. 

| Amendment negatived. 

‘Mr’ WHITE © thought «some reason 

should be given why in judgments: of death 
a court-martial, like’ a jury, was: not ‘re- 
quired to be unanimous: 
“Pre ATTORNEY: GENERAL said, it 
had never been a principle in the criminal 
lawoof ithe navy that | a’ court-martial 
should -be ‘unanimous, and it would be a 
dangerous prineiple to introduce, ‘All sen- 
tenees must be confirmed by the Crown, 
andi thevefore there: was a cheek upoti the 
decisions of courts-martial. pean 


VOL. CLX. [rump senzes.] 





upon the infliction of corporal punishment, 
I will not discuss that punishment in the 
abstract, because the Committee has al- 
ready adopted the principle, and ratified 
the opinion that the infliction of that pun- 
ishment is necessary in the Navy. This 
clause, however, is a most important one. 
I think the late Lord Melville and the late 
Sir George Cockburn did introduce most 
excellent and salutary cheeks against the 
abuse of corporal punishment. It is due 
to them that corporal punishment, except 
in cases of mutiny, cannot now be inflict- 
ed in hot blood by any officer; twenty-four 
hours must elapse between the commission 
of the offence and the infliction of the pun- 
ishment. ‘There must be a written record 
in the shape of a warrant signed by the 
officer commanding, at whose: diseretion 
the punishment is inflicted, a eopy of which 
is sent to the Admiralty. The Returns 
are sent quarterly; and it is one of the 
most important duties of the Admiralty to 
revise the lists of punishment. If there 
be ‘any ground for supposing that punish- 
ment has been inflicted unnecessarily, op- 
pressively; or cruelly, the Admiralty calls 
foran explanation. Asa general-rule the 
Admiralty judges: most favourably of an 
ufficer who shows his command over his 
‘erew and whose ship is kept in good order 


3 I 
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of, the, commanding | officer. is’ jundivided, 
subject, ‘to, no| responsibility, and, if, you, 
make. this concession onee, it, may | have, 
fatal.effect. .As.I said before, this: is, a, 
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without tle, frequent) infliction of corporal 
punishment,; But my experience lends me 
to. think that there, isi a eheek against ithe 
abuse of this power which \the Admiralty 


possess, but which they have not frequently 
exercised. The Adniiralty have the power, 
if the explanation, of the commanding officer 
be ‘insufficient, to supersede him at. once 
without paying off! the ship, although I do 
not think there is ‘an instance of that power 
having, been, lately exercised, The inflic, 
tion of that) summary mark of their dis, 


question upon which we must trust a good: 
deal to\the Executive. Ihave the greatest, 
confidence in the judgment, benevolence, 
and sound discretion of my noble,Friend at; 
the head of the Admiralty, who. is most, 
fortunate in the Board by whom he is as- 
sisted, and the ability and the humanity. of 





the noble Lord below me (Lord ,C., Paget), 


pleasure would have.a most salutary effect. | The House is able to form a due apprecia- 
Saving the non-exereise of that power, I | tion of the difficulty; they have the, power 
do; not think: there is any check, that. is | of bringing the best judgment to bear upon 
wanting against the abuse of power on the | this question; but with my doubts upon 
part.of, the commanding officer. But the | this clause I do not think I should, haye 
3rd,.section of ‘this elause does introduce a | done my duty if I had not raised this ques. 
novelty... The effect of the law as it now) tion in the presence of the distinguished 
stands is to make the commanding officer; Admirals who are Members of this House, 
solely responsible for the infliction of pun-| I confess that my judgment will be ma- 
ishment, In many cases he proceeds upon | terially influenced by what the two gallant 
the report of a junior commanding officer, | Admirals near me shall say on this sub, 
but upon: that report he is entitled to exer- | ject. 
cise his own: undivided .power. By the | Smr CHARLES NAPIER said, he con, 
clause jin this Bill, however, it is not upou | curred with the right hon. Baronet that. the, 
the, simple report. of a junior officer that | regulations introdaced by Lord Melville and, 
the commanding officer is to proceed, but Sir George Cockburn were salutary and 


it’ requires that an investigation shall—ex- | judicious; but that was not conclusive. of 


cepting in cases of mutiny—be made by 
one or more officers appointed by the com- 
manding officer. 1 think the effect of this 
will be found inconsistent with the main- 
tenance, of discipline, If a captain with 


his. own eyes sees.an offence’ other. than, 


mutiny committed, by this clause he can- 
not decide. upon the matter upon his own 
judgment and in| conformity with what he 
has seen, but he must delegate an inquiry 
to. his inferior officers. Lf those inferior 
officers should, be at all disposed to pander 
to the goodwill.of the crew at the expense 
of the commanding officer, he having come 
to the opinion that punishment. is neces- 
sary, those inferior officers may record 
their opinions against his judgment, and he 
will have to inflict the punishment upon his 
own responsibility, and against their re- 
eorded opinions, .The effeet of that will 
naturally be to destroy his influence over 
his crew, who will become his enemies and 
the friends of his inferior officers; But, on 
the other hand, if these officers, not seek- 
ing popularity, are/subservient to him, and, 
even in doubtful.eases, recommend the in- 
fliction. of .punishment, the. responsibility 
for the punishment is shared by the ivfe- 
rior officers, This. is' a. question of the 
highest, importance, It may be’ a ‘most 
naterial alteration, At present the power 
Sir James Graham 


the question. If the First Lord. of, the 
| Admiralty saw that a great number of cor, 
| poral punishments had been inflicted he 
| would be apt to make inquiry, and to eon, 
| clude that the captain was an_ injudicious 
commander. It did not, however, follow 
that a ship was in a good state of discipling| 
because few corporal punishments were:in- 
flicted. There was a natural feeling on 
|the part. of a captain in favour. of .am 
officer when the latter made a complaint, 
His feeling was that discipline must be sup- 
ported ;,,and if he did not take the | part 
of the officer his mea, believed he did, and 
could not be got to believe that justice was 
done, He considered this clause the most 
important, in the whole Bill. At present 
the captain was judge, jury,.and, exeow 
tioner. At present men often.refused: to 
call their witnesses, because they thought 
it of no.use, and they never came forward 
with the same confidence as at a eourt- 
martial. He believed: he. had,, first, sug- 
gested this matter to the. Admiralty, and, 
started it.in the House, . When, the com- 
plaint was. made the captain ought to, order, 
a ship’s, court-martial to, assemble, com; 
posed of the. senior officers; of, the ships 
The president of the court-martial should) 
be, the. second, ijn, command, the witnesses 
should be swory, andthe inquiry, ahoald: 
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be public, ‘Theré would be a soleninity about 


the’ system’ of ' cotirt-martial on the open | 


deck ‘whieh’ could ‘not’ accrue while the 
captain was the’ only person who’ could! 
inquire, and in’ a different’ matiner. 
woold’ not’ trust the officers to adjudge the 
panishnient ; their duty would be to find 
the prisoner guilty or not puilty, and the 
panishment should be dwarded by the cap- 
tain, | He knew there was danger in ‘the 
alteration, but ‘still he thought ‘it well 
worthy of a trial. He would never ‘allow 
the eaptain'to be presént at the infliction 
of corporal punishment. | If a man had’ 


a'thin' skin and suffered’ great- pain! and) 


agony, the ship’s company heard him calling 


{ Avetsr'2¥,' 1860! 
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| be ‘coinmitted under the eyes! of ' the cenpe 
tain 3) in a gale of wind) for inistanice, he! 
might see-a man skulking ahd’ not taying! 
out on thé yard.’ Sarely he was more com- 
petent to judge of such an act than. any of, 
his officers, who possibly had not witnessed 
it, and ought not to be bound to refer it to 
one or more inferior officers. _He deeidedly 
| objeeted ‘to the proposal ‘of the ‘lion. ‘and’ 
| gallant Officer that, out of consideration ‘to 
i the feelings of the ‘eaptain, he should be: 
relieved from all: attendance while’ punish-' 
ment was being inflicted. He thought that’ 
the feelings of the eaptain were altogether 
secondary to the feelings: of the ‘man who 
'was bearing the: punishment ‘and of ' the 





upon the eaptain for God’s sake to forgive | crew who were looking on, ‘If the severity’ 
him, for he could ‘not bear it,’and making | of the order was to be fixed by the eaptain, 


use of every supplication ; and if the cap- 
tain were obdurate ‘and énrried out the pun- 
ishment, the erew could ‘not help ‘saying, 
“What a brate the Captain is to stand by 
and see a man ‘suffer'like that!” Where- 
as, if the second in command were ordered 
to be present in the captain’s’ place, the 
culprit might appeal to him as mueh as he 
pleased. The crew would know that the 
first lieatenant had no power to forgive 


him, and there would be no feeling that 


the commanding offiecr was a brute, It 
would be one of the greatest boons that 
could be conferred on the eaptain if he 
were forbidden to be present at the inflic- 
tion of corporal ‘punisliment. He ap- 
proved of the clause'and believed it would 
be satisfactory to the men, officers, and 
captain. 

Sm MICHAEL SEYMOUR asked 
whether the new system was to be'accom- 
panied by any regulations to guide officers 
in'earrying it out? He did not think ‘it 
would be productive of greater advantage 
than the system which existed under the 
Queen's Regulations. In small craft, such 
as gunboats, where the choice of officers 
was limited, there would be considérable 
difficulty in making an inquiry as directed 
by the clause. 

Sm JAMES GRAHAM said, the gal- 
lant ‘officer, the Member for Southwark; 
appeared to contemplate an’ arrangement 
quite distinct'from that for which the clanse 
provided) The clause’as ‘it’ now stood did 
not contemplate a court-martial, nor did ‘it 
provide for any sworn testimony, and, ‘so 
far ftom’ its rendering ‘the decision’ of the 
one or more offi¢ers, as’ the ease ‘might be, | 

ing on’ the éaptain, it left him to net 
according to’ his‘own discretion after they 


hadommndé their report: An offence might 


| he should be allowed to be present at the: 
| punishnient, and to retain the mereiful diss 
| pensation he new possessed if he thought 
| the suffering which the man’ endured was 
greater than the crime’ deserved.) He 
| understood ‘the argument’ of ‘the hon: 
| and gallant’ Officer ‘to’ be’ that the ‘pun- 
ishment’ should be “delegated ' fo ‘the ‘se- 
cond in ¢ommand, so that) there’ might 
be no appeal to the ehief who’ ordered 
it; and who, if a witness of a man’s 
agony, might deem it cruel to’ proceed. 
That could not, unless he were much’ 
mistaken, be the idea éntertained by the 
Admiralty. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON acknowledged’ 
the foree and importanee of what had been 
stated very fairly by the right hon.’ Ba- 
ronet, whose opinion on such a question’ 
was entitled to great weight. He had'also 
listened with attention to the’ remarks of 
the gallant Officers the Members for South-' 
wark and Devoriport. On the other hand; 
he could net forget that the ‘proposal in 
the clause emanated from a Bourd of Ad- 
miralty composed of experienced naval offi- 
cers, and that it had been proposed ‘to. the 
House by the noble Lord who was himself 
a very distinguished officer, The ‘right 
hon. Baronet ‘wenld' concur with! him ‘in 
holding that there were two ‘objects which 
they ought primarily to keep in ‘view in 
dealing with’ this question. “ The die was' 
to afford to: the captain of a ship every 
possible moral ‘sepport’ in discharging his 
difficult and: important’ duty in regard ‘to’ 
punishment ; and the other was to hold out’ 
to the crew the most’ ample gtaranted that’ 
they would ‘be dealt with justly. | These’ 
objects were no doubt contemplated by the 
Board of Admiralty when they ‘proposed’ 
this’ ehange,°and! would,' he ‘believed,’ be 
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reatly promoted by the proposal contamed 
ae se ne the vais time he felt 
the’ foree of the observations which ‘had 
been inade br the gallant’ Admiral ‘(Sir 
Michael’ Seyiuour) ‘ds’ to the’ diffteulty “of | 
instituting an inquiry i very small véssels, 
and thé necessity of providing for a case 
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and direct him to itiqtiré whether the oap: 
tain of the top had given the order, ands 
let litt! know what was his opinion ofthe 
ease, The commander er lidiitenant ‘would 
then ‘ascertain whether the offence'liad been 
conimitted wilfully, or whether the neglect 
of duty was owing to illness ov sone’ other 


where ‘an offence was committed under the | physical cause.’ The’ right hon.” Baronet 
eyes’ of the’ captain.”He ‘theréfore suf: | hid Iéd'the’ Committee to bélieve' that it 
gestéd that, without abandoning the, va-| would be taking away the responsibility of 
Ipable principle’ involved ‘in’ the ‘clause, it | the ‘captain to desire one or more officers to 
should’ be reconsidered ‘as’ to its details, | report; but he did not think that it would 
With the' View of correcting ‘them upon the | detract iti the Icast from that réspousibility, 


Report... bs The officers réféerred to would’ merely find 
“Six CHARLES NAPIER, referring to | 





the man guilty ‘or innocent, ‘and ' them it 
tlie observations of the’ right hon. Baronet | Would be forthe ‘captain ‘to’ award: the 
the Member for Carlisle, put’ the case of papishmen tif he were guilty. Moreover, 
two men sentenced to the same degreo of , if the finding of the officers was not eorrect, 
punishment for similar offences, and asked | the captain had power to overrule it. | He 
whether it would be right that’ the one | was ‘willing’ to admit that there might'be'a 
who made a great outcry should be spared, | difficulty if the second offieer was a/ very 
while ¢he other who, with more nerve bad’ offieer, and wished to set aside the 
and spirit, bore his punishment without a ‘authority of the captain and curry-favout 
murmur, the ‘full ' measure of his sentence ? with the men; but that would\be mutinous 
Tn former days punishment was ordered by | conduct on the part of the officer, and he did 
0 ‘court-martial, ‘and the’ officer who’ was | not know any statutory enactment exeept 
appointed to sev it carried out had nd power the ordeal of a court-martial, which be itre 
of limiting'it. «Inthe army) if the colonel | membered it was always in‘the power of the 


of a regiment saw an offence ¢omiiitted, 
he could not order the offender to be'flogzred 
of-hand, ‘but ‘was obliged ‘to submit the | 
matter, at all events, to a drumhead court 
witttial:: A’ captain in the navy should be 
placed’ in thé sanie’ position.‘ Sailors ought 
to enjoy the same privilege’ as suldiers,’' of 
being tried ‘by a regular court-martial, in- 
stead of Being placed ‘at the merey of ‘the 


captain to obtain, and which would: be ap- 
plicable to the case of such a lamentable 
want of discipline. Tie thought the clause 
would very much tend to improve diseipline} 
in fact, would make \general that which was 
now done in évery well-regulated slip, 
There were in the service, as there always 
had been, captains who did not sufficiently 
inquire into these matters’ before-hand, ‘and 





captain.” upon them ‘this would imposé-a very silu- 
‘Mr. 'W. ‘WILLIAMS thought: that if; tary check. The Committee” would) also 
flogging, the abominable, bratal system of | observe that this had reference only to the 
flogging; ‘was | to’ Ve ' continued, + ought | infliction of corporal puriishinent summarily 
‘never to be inflicted without'a court-martial; ;—that the’ captain would still have ‘powet 
and he moved a modification of the ‘¢lause | to inflict minor punishments, or to bring the 
accordingly. = °° | Ae | offender to court-martial, and that in ang- 

‘Lorp. CLAREN | thing like ‘mutivy the preliminary ‘inquiry 


Of PAGET ‘freely ad- 
mitted the very grave difficulty’which had | was set aside altogetlier. He did‘not deny 
been pointed out by the right hon. Baronet | that’ there’ was difficulty \in' the case, ‘bat 
‘the Meniber’ for Carlisle, with respect to a it was his conscientious conviction that 
commanding officer who’ saw ‘an’ offence | the advantages éf the provision out-weigh- 


egnimitted' ‘and was ‘naturally the ‘best | ed’ the disadvantages. ud 
judge of the ‘amoutit ‘of punishment: He |‘ “Mr. W. WILLIAMS» moved ' the omis- 
should be very sorry to take from the eap- | sion’of ‘the end of the claase, in order’ that 
tain ‘the’ least respénsibility, because, if a clause might’ be broaght wp rendeying 
thieydid; there’ would be an end’ tothe dis- | Courts-martial necessary in all cases ’of ¢or- 
¢ipline of the ship.’ But still’ he believed | poral punishment. qqs | 
that if & captain saw such an offetice as |” “Sir GEORGE LEWIS thought the pro- 
had ‘been mentione¢d—a man not laying out; per way was for the lon. Member himself 
the yard ‘as he’ was told—the’ proper edurse | to propdsé’ a elause on the Reportj-and not 
would’Le for Hit'to’ send for the tiext officer, to ask the Committee now to reject ai nib 
in “Gomurdnd,” tell Hit the ‘Ciretimetariée, | tigation ‘of ‘the existing law, which, hié/ad- 
Six! Joka Pakington 
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mitted,/as.far,as it went, was; an improve: 
Mente 19! if? novia bad + oils “Yo ain 
“Me, AXRTON -said, that, the; propos: 
tion, of the hon,, Member was impracticable, 
They: could. mot, have, courts-martial, in 
every, vessel to investigate these offences. 
Amendment. negatired. 
. Clauge, as Amended, agreed to; 
Part, IV, Clauses 50 to 59, ‘* Courts-mar- 
tial,” 
, Clause 50, (Constitution.of Courts-Mar; 


tial), 

, Lorp HOTHAM. asked how, it was. in- 
tended to carry out the provision for hold- 
ing courts-martial in cases ;where there 
wore only two or, three ships together on 
a station ? 

Lorp, CLARENCE PAGET said that 
every commander of a fleet would be en, 
abled to give power to the senior. officer.of 
every. small squadron which he might send 
out on detached duty to hold courts-mar+ 
tial. 

Clause agreed. to. 

Clauses from 5] to 59 (Proceedings of 
Courts-Martial) agreed to. 

Part V. ‘Clauses 60 to 73,.‘* Penal; Servi- 
tude and. Prisons.”’ 
Clauses 60 to 63. (Penal Seryitude) 
eed to, ; 

Clause 64 (Term.and Place of Imprison- 
ment) agreed to. 

Clauses 65 to 67 agreed to. 

Clause 68 (Time of. Detention, in: Naval 
Custody). r 
‘Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, he was 
glad the Government were taking power by 
it'to establish naval prisons, and he hoped 
the power would not be a dead letter, , He 
rather thought the noble Lord had spoken 
a little more favourabiy of the, discipline of 
the navy than the facts justified, 

Sin GEORGE. LEWIS said, that the 
Admiralty had been already in communica, 
tion with the Home Department in, regard 
to the transfer of prisoners, and. the sub- 
ject had, been referredto the inspector of 

sons.» 

Mr. HENLBY, said, it was a, remark- 
able fact that there was no power reserved 
for the protection of/ the prisoners; though 
all| the :powers. of punishment sere. care- 
fully | preserved, |. He |thought the, regula- 
tions which affected other. prisoners ought 
to apply to these. 

‘Clatse agreed-to;’ as| were also Clauses 
69- to The ot) ; 
oan 72 (Penalty, as regards Gaolers, 


vMn, HENLEY hoped some limit, would 


{ Avaya 91, 4860} 
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be put to the number,of the, prisoners con- 


fined in any particula Ei Sra par ig 
| Ma, EDWIN, JAMES. said, that dione 
should be some, provision, of that sort, and 
alsa to give some protection to the prisoners 
He thought, too, that there should be wards 
added to protect the gaoler of a gaol, which 
was crowded, against being liable to a fine 
of £100 for refusing to take the prisoners 
in, He moyed the insertion of the words 
‘who shall wilfully nefuse.? oo. 
Clause agreed to: as was also Clause 73, 
Part VI. Clanses-74 to 85, ‘* Supplemen- 
tal Provisions.” my 
Part VII. Clauses 86 to 88, ** Repeat of 
Acts, and Saving Clause ;” also Sche- 
dule, agreed to, : oe ad 
House resumed. be 
Bill reported, ., with, Amendments; , as 
amended, to, be considered Zo-morrow,, | 


ROMAN CATHOLIC CHARITIES BILL, 
CONSIDERATION. SECOND NIGHT. . 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned. De- 
bate on Amendment on, Consideration, as 
amended [9th August); and which Amend- 
ment, was, to leave out Clause 1. 
Question-again proposed, ‘“‘ That Clause 
1 stand part,of the Bill,” ; 
Debate resumed. Node ae 
On; Question that Clause 1 stand, part-of 
the Bill. ; a ahd oe 
/Mr. HENNESSY invited the Attorney 
Geueral to favour the House with, bis opin- 
ion on the Clause; ..... us on 
Sim, GEORGE, LEWIS: It, is: so long 
since the debate . was. adjourned, that, I 
really cannot undertake to say whether I 
am, at liberty to address;the Houge on not. 
[ Cries of ** Spoke.’’].... i 
Sir GEORGE, BOWYER. then. rose, 
but was met. with a. cry of, spoke |” and 
2 order.’’ YY ! bog 
Mr. SPEAKER: I beg to, remind.the 
hon, Member that he) has already spoken 
in this debate, 7 iy | ; 
Question put, SA aioe cead 
The House, divided :—Aycs 70 3;Noes 
13 3+- Majority 57, in 3 dl 
Motion made, and Question; proposed, 
‘+ That the Bill be.read, the third time, Zo- 
morrow.” ’ Meshes 


Mx,.. HENNESSY 


begged | to observe 
that, as bis name was on, the back of the 
‘Bill, he wished, in, consequence of the de- 
cision just arrived at, to, diselaim all ,con- 


nection with it,.. With great respect, he 
expressed the opinion, that that clause gave 
to the, Bill all, the..character of, a penal 
law, The House had agrecd, to a, clause 
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iv ‘which ocenrred’ the ‘phrase’ ** supersti- 
tists” as applied ‘to the ‘trasts: and uses 
attached ‘to charities’ connected with ‘the 
Roman ‘Catholic Church. That word was 
used in an Aect''of Parliament that was 
as old as the time’ of Edward Viv, ‘and 
not since then. ‘He was sorry’ that~the 
House had ‘sanctioned the use of such a 
word ;° and he ‘repeated, therefore, that 
he disclaimed all connection with the Bill. 

Sir GEORGE BOWYER: ' Consider- 
iiig-the ‘extraordinary position in which I 
am’ ‘placed by the ‘conduct of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, I ain anxious’ to offer 
a few words to the House by way of ex- 
planation upon the subject. I now state 
to the House’ distinctly that, whilst stand- 
ing at the bar of the House yesterday, 
Het Majesty’s Attorney General cate to 
me'and asked whether I would be satisfied 
with ‘and ‘acqtiesce in the’ Bill, if the 
clause nioved by ‘the’ hon.’ Member’ for 
Hertfordshire, and the proviso of the right 
hon? "Gentleman the Member for Kilmar- 
nock were inserted in the-place of the Ist 
Olause' as-it‘ now stands in the’Bill. «I ac- 
quiesced in'the suggestion, and placed the 
matter in his hands accordingly. 1. then 
communicated with various lion. Members 


on both sides of the House, and informed 


them what had passed. I told them that 
l'very much preferred the clause of the 
hon. Member for Hertfordshire to the one 
contained in the Bill; and several’ of them, 
including the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for, Oxfordshire, expressed their 
satisfaction that a compromise had been 
effected, which was’ likely to settle’ the 
matter in an amicable way. I therefore 
looked with anxiety to the appearance of 
the Attorney General in the House this 
day, because I clearly understood that ‘it 
was his intention to endeavour to earry 
into‘effect the arrangenent I have men- 
tioned § and 1 own’ I was'niuch astonished, 
when’ the Bill was called on, ‘to firid ‘that 


the Attorney General did not rise in’ his | 


place and take the course I had expected. 
I declare to the House that I was fully 
convinced ‘by what he said to me, that a 
ecmpromise had been agreed upon. | And, 
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last’ moment’ by voting against’ me in ‘ep. 
position to the arrangement thus come to; 
I may now be permitted to'state what are 
the practical objections which I entertaix 
to the clause in the Bill as ‘proposed by 
the hon. and learned Member for the Uni 
versity of Cambridge. In the first place, 
that clause gives legislative sanction to the 
decisions of Courts of Law regarding su: 
perstitious uses that have never hada'le 
gislative sanction before. It converts into 
statute law decisions «8 to superstitious 
uses which have never come’ before a Court 
of Appeal, aud which, on any future ovea- 
sion, miglit-be reconsidered: and reversed 
by such a Court of Appeal. Moreover; 
the Attorney General has given: me» his 
opinion more than once, that the law)as to 
superstitious uses no longer exists; that 
there is no such law ; and that/the various 
statutes which have been passed tolerating 
and legalising’the Roman Catholic religion 
in this country have rendered valid every 
part of it. The practice of praying: for 
the dead is a necessary part of the Roman 
Catholic religion. No Roman Catholic 
ever uses private devotions without prayers 
for the dead. No mass is’ said in any of 
our churehes without prayers for the dead: 
They are a necessary part of our liturgy, 
and they cannot ‘be omitted in any mass 
that is'ever said in our churehes, © True, 
there are special masses for the dead ;) bat 
|in’ all our devotions prayers for the dead 
are included.. Therefore, if ‘you | declare 
prayers for the dead to be illegal, you 
make the whole practice of Roman: Ca- 
thulic worship, both public and. private, 
positively illegal. Now, at this time of 
day, after Catholic Emancipation and the 
statutes which admit to a perfect equality 
rall Her Majesty’s subjects, whatever may 
be their religious ereed, and allow them 
entire civil and religious’ freedom, that 
surely cannot be the intention of the House. 
1 appeal to the Liberal. party opposite, I 
tell them distinctly that, by voting for 
, this clause, they have voted for the) per- 
petuation of a portion of that system whieh 
they are constantly condemning when they 
talk about civil and religious liberty. This 





again, I say, that I communicated to va-| clause is'a penal enactment. [‘* No, no!”] 
rious Members that ‘it was’ so, ‘and told | It is'a new penal enactment,’ I ‘repeat, 
them that the Attorney General had pro- against the Roman Catholies ; for what 

used to’ nie to take the clause of the hon. | does it provide? Why, it provides this:— 

ember for Hertfordshire, and that I fully | That wherever there are prayers for the 
expected the arrangement would be carried | dead, which are an essential and a ‘neces 
out. I must also declare my thorough sary part of the Roman. Catholic religion, 
disappointment, 'when'I find thatthe Go- | 


‘an essential and a necessary part of Cat 
vérnment liave thrown me over at the very | tholic worship, ' both‘ publie ‘and “private, 
Mr, Hennessy 
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that portion of the Catholie worship, is by 
statute deelared to be illegal, and the funds 
applicable to that \purpose shall, be taken 
away and devoted to other uses—shall be 
forfeited and confiscated, and ,applied to 
something else, Thus, the legislature puts 
its seal- upon an enactment. which stig- 
matizes as superstitious an essential and a 
necessary part-of the public and private 
worship of a considerable portion of their 
fellow subjects, [‘*No!’’] I say that a 
clause of this description is a disgrace, to 
the Parliament that enacts it. Bat it is 
doubly :a: disgrace to those who talk of 
civil and religious liberty. . Let them say 
no more about religious liberty; for they 
have sanctioned a clause which declares to 
be superstitious that which is.a necessary 
part of the worship of a large section, of 
their fellow: subjects. . The question is, 
what is to. be» done ‘with regard to, this 
enactment. J. do not know what may take 
place in the House of Lords; but I shall 
propose that there be added to this clause, 
which has just been approved of, to my 
deep regret at iall events, the proviso of 
which notice has been given by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Kilmar- 
nock; and IL trust, that Her Majesty’s 
Government will, consent to its adoption, 
either as a proviso or a separate elause, 
if they are not inclined to propose it them- 
selves. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: Sir, [ deny alto- 
gether that the House, in agreeing to this 
clause, has done anything that. is ineon- 
sistent. with the great doctrine of religious 
freedom, whilst it has acted in perfect con- 
sistency with the prayer of the. petition 
which was. presented to the Pope by the lay 
Roman Catholics of England so early,as 
the year 1839. These same Roman Catho- 
lies: also petitioned. Cardinal Wiseman in 
1851, that he would, institute such a con- 
stitution for them, under the powers grant- 
ed to him from Rome, as should compound 
the Canon law of Rome with the. statute 
law of their beloved country... My firm. be- 
lief is that the Government and the House 
have acted rightly in accordance with the 
advice of eompetent persons like the late 
Mr. Baines in eoneeding, after long delay, 
the prayer of those petitions as present- 
elto the House last Session, and. pre- 
viously enforced by, their evidence before 
the Mortmain Committee. With respect 
to what, the lion. Barovet the Member for 
Dundalk has. said, let not the House: be 
misled. ;, We have not. by the deeision at 
Which we have arrived. preeluded,or, comr 
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demned. prayers. for, the, dead... All) that 
we have done is this :—We have proeceded 
upon the, Common law of England as, it, has 
existed for, 300 years in declaring)that, the 
condition of prayers being said. for ;the 
dead sball not be attached ,to the trans; 
mission of real estate, because.,out , of 
the attaebment of that condition: sprung 
the neeessity for enforcing \the Jaws...of 
mortmain., .Therefore,.this House,,so. far 
from deprrting from the free, and ancient 
constitution of the country, is, acting. in 
thorough conformity with it; and, beyond 
that, in. perfect consistency with the well- 
known , statute..of provisors . which, was 
passed. in the reign, of Richard , the,,II, 
For it has been proved before, Committees 
of this. House, that the state ofthe law 
which. the House, .is. now called: upon. to 
remedy, led to the practice, of taking eases 
relating to English, property.to Rome) for 
decision... Even |in, the days, when. this 
country. was altogether, Roman .Catholir, 
the Legislature acted on the great, principle 
embodied in the great charter., The, words 
are as follows :—‘‘ Ecclesia, Anglicana,Li- 
bera sit, et leges suas ,illazsas; habeat,’’ 
Well, that, is all the House has done,, And 
I. believe that in so doing it confers, an.iny 
estimable boon upon the Roman Catholic 
laity and their charities, in, this. equntry, 
acts in accordance with the justifiable and 
constitutional portion of the prayerof the 
petition to the Pope of 1839, and,of. that 
addressed to Cardinal Wiseman in 1851. |.Se 
far from departing from the great. pring: 
ples of civil and religious, freedom,. the 
Clause now adopted will secure to Roman 
Catholics freedom from, that, oppression 
exercised by a foreign and usurped autho- 
rity whieb, in their petitions and, in their 
evidence, they state has been so. grievous 
to them for the last ten years, 

Tus ATTORNEY GENERAL: Six, I 
trust to be permitted to.say afew words 
in answer to the excited speech; of the, hon. 
Member for Dundalk... I have taken;much 
trouble in the endeavour to settle. this 
question, and bave acted in such a manner 
as I hoped would, have been acceptable, to 
both parties; but, with the ordinary, fate 
of men/ who try. to, please all, I find that J 
have succeeded. in pleasing none. |; When 
the original elause was, brought, up,,.con- 
siderable difficulty was felt in accepting it, 
and in a. moment of weakness 1 undertook 
to prepare! another, and, 1thought,.1 bad 
done. so; with the. perfect, assent and jac- 
quiescenee. of the |hon,| Member, for, Dun- 
dalk .aud, other Gentlemen, who, are act- 
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ing with him. \ Aceordingly;'in my inno« 
cence, I rose to propose the elause, but, to 
my surprise, was violently interrupted vy 
the: hon; Member, who said he would have 
nothing to do with*the elause. I therefore 
very humbly sat down, resigned the matter 
into his hands, and shortly after walked 
out of the house. To my great surprise, | 
subsequently learnt that the House I had 
left behind me was detained by the hon. 
Member until four'o’clock in the morning. 
I felt’ myself relieved from all concern in 
the Bill; but I could not:emancipate myself 
from the continued importunities of the 
hon. Member. ‘At lengtl: I said to the hon. 
Member, “If you and those with. whom 
you are acting will deliver yourselves’ into 
my hands, I shall be glad to'take charge 
of the Bill.”” I then received a letter from 
the hon. Member telling me that he would 
put the matter into my hands, provided I 
would undertake to get’ rid of ‘the’ 1st 
Clause as it stands in the Bill. Now, that 
was an engagement which I did not, ‘and 
could not; make; and there was"no ar- 
rangement whatever with the hon. Mem- 
ber that: I should do ‘so.’ I told the hon. 
Member, with a siveere’ desire to assist 
him, that I thought the best plan he could 


adopt would ‘be to get the clause of the 
hon: Member for Hertfordshire substituted 
for the’ clause’ as it stands, and to add to 
that clause the proviso of the right hon. 
Gentleman’ the Member ‘for Kilmarnock. 
That was the best advice I could give him, 
and that ‘was the’ full extent‘ of the: ar- 


rangement; but the anxiety of the hon. 
Member ‘has induced him to! put a more 
sanguine ‘construction upon the words I 
used than they were intended to’ bear. 
That, then, is the position in which the 
matter now stands; and if he could have 
been prevailed ‘upon to substitute ‘the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for Hert- 
fordshire with the proviso for the clause to 
which the House has agreed, I should have 
endeavoured to assist him; but I could 
not engage to alter the decisiun of the 
House, more especially because I have al- 
ways said that the imaginations by the hon. 
Member of mischief arising from the ex- 
isting clause are ‘entirely without founda- 
tion. I thoroughly believe that:the clause 
as it now stands in the Bill will notin the 
smallest degree affect the present position 
of the law upon the subject: of supersti- 
tious ‘uses.’ If the law on the: subject. has 
been modified by recent legislation, \the 
modification will’ still remain. © [trust 1 
have placed’ myself right: with the’ House 


The Attorney General 
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in reference: to ‘this: question; 1: ani/ex, 
tremely sorry °tha lion! Member has usdd 
the language he-has on this occasion. :olbe 
ean only have done so. under:a feeling df 
anxiety and agitation, and a forgetfulness 
of what actually passed: betiveen us. ! But 
the treatment which I have experienced at 
the hands of the hon. Member! justifies; m¢ 
in\refasing: to have any further: ‘connection 
with the Billo | 
Mn. MALINS : |The Attorney Genortl 
has most accurately stated -what passed 
between him and: the -hon. Member: for 
Dundalk; for I was' a party to: thei coné 
ferenee ds we cathe in atthe door of the 
house; and I say again ‘that the Attorney 
General has accurately represented |ivhat 
passed on the occasion... I have had:many 
conferences with my hon. Friend the Mem: 
ber for Dundalk, also, and in ‘a: friendly 
spirit. Ihave been sincerely desirous) of 
effecting an amicable ‘arrangement if »pote 
sible; and I did my best to bring about 
such an arrangement by the adoption: of 
a clause! that would at once ‘secure :the 
object which Parliament has in. view, .and 
satisfy my hon. Friend.’ [ shave again and 
again’ assured him of my wafeigned opin 
ion, im accordance with that which has been 
expressed by the Attorney General, that 
the clause which we have just passed will 
work satisfactorily to my hon. Friend hime 
self if he will only ailow -his, mind: to: be+ 
come ‘calm and relieved from’ thke- exeites 
ment under which it ‘is at present suffers 
ing. I venture to say that when:Pam 
liament has been prorogued, and he permits 
himself dispassionately to consider, in’ cons 
junction with his friends, the effect of the 
clause, lie will very soon come to the same 
conclusion that 1 bave, after. giving the 
matter full consideration, that it, will work 
satisfactorily to Parliament, to the country, 
and to every interest concerned. . ruil 
Mr. MAGUIRE ; | move ‘that this ™ 
bate be now adjourned: d 
Mr. BRADY seconded the Motions 194i 
Motion’ made, and Question - pehpecnte 
*‘ That the debate! be now adjourned,” 0: 
Mr. HENLEY + Having been alluded 
to in the course of this. discussion! by: the 
hon. Mémber for Dundalk, [omay) de al-' 
lowed 'tostate what passed.on thé occa?! 
sion of the clause being agreed: to by the: 
Committee.» I was present in the House 
when the clause. was adopted:as 1, shought 
with general consent, and \I iconceived it: 
to be a satisfactory settlement of the ques: 
tion: At least sofar.as I could ‘understands 
ity 1 was perfectly satisfied. But the Bill) 
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itself has passed:through » many» curious 
phases of lights and shadows,/and aniongst 
other things a rutnour was cirenlated ‘that 
theoGévernment were goitg ‘to: throw ont 
therelaase.:' How: the ramour avese;!1 am 
gure I do not know} but: it certainly went 
found ‘the House, I ‘considered’ that to 
be! impossible, however, ‘because - 1 under: 
stood the matter had ‘been settled with the 
assent of the right hon. Gentleman ‘the 
Home ‘Secretary. © I) thereford ‘deemed it 
simply impossible:'’ Still, there was the 
rumour I have referred to, and everybody 
heard of it: Inthe face of that ramour 
the hon: Member for Hertfordshire: put 
hisielanse it print; and the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Dundalk spoke to me upon 
the ‘subject, and’ pointed out several objec: 
tions'to the clause in the Bill as it-stood. 
He did: not, ‘however;*convinte nie, and oT 
told him that I did not see the force of his 
objections; but I:added that, so far as 1 
was'concerned, if*the matter’ was to be 
again opened, [should be content with. the 
clause of the hon’: Member for Hertford- 
shire. That was all that passed ‘between 
ts. I'said that, if the question’ could be 
amicably settled ow that ground, so far as 
I was concerned, | should be satisfied. I 
am better satisfied as’ the’ Bill stands, be- 
cause it is always inconvenient to be doing 
and undoing. | There may be reasons per- 
haps for undoing in this instance; but I 
eannot see them myself, and I repeat that 
I'am better’ pleased ‘with the Bill: as it 
stands. | 

Sir GEORGE BOWYER: Sir, I trust 
the House will allow me’ to say « few words 
in'teference to what has been stated by the 
hon, and'learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General. He says that I uncourteously put 
him «down, ' or stopped him, when he was 
proceeding to address the House. Now, 1 
must be permitted to say that I never in- 
tended ‘the slightest discourtesy ‘towards 
the hon. and learned)» Gentleman: I re- 
member well what occurred on the ocea- 
sion; Av suggestion was made: by me to 
the Attorney General when he rose to ad- 
dress the House, and the éaine’ suggestion 
was made at the same time by the right 
hdn. »Gentleman the Secretary for the 
Home Department.’ When the -Attorney 
General got! up, I suggested: to him‘ that 
the:course’' which had been’ agreed’ upon 


wasto sapport’ the first Clause in the Bill: 
ag'it them and | otiginally stood :instead: of 


thevelause of the hon and learned Gentle: 
man.'Phe Attorney General having ‘stated 
td'mie that he wae perfectly ready ;to throw 
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aside his clause, and that/be did) not ycare 
about it, thought he was ready to agree 
to: the original vélause, cand all; 1, «lids 
simultaneously with the Home Secretary, 
was to renjind the: hon. and learned Gentle~ 
man of thé arrangement |that’ had | been 
made between us. was very miuch sur- 
prised, therefore, whe'upon that. sugges- 
tion ‘being | inade by the Home Seecte- 
tary and myself the hon, and Jearnéed Gén- 
tleman walked ‘oat of the House. : [was 
utterly surprised at his takieg' any offence! 
However, he did: take: offence, and the ‘mis- 
chief was done; With regard to what took 
place between the Attorney General and 
myself, the hon: and. learned Gentlemati 
the Member for Wallingford certainly heard 
partof it, but not the whole. The Attorney 
General said to me —‘s Will you ‘deliver 
your case up tome entirely,’ and/upon my 
answering ‘‘ ycs;’’ hesaid, ‘* Phen Ladvise 
you to take Mr. Puller’s clause.and add te 
it Mr. Bouverie’s-proviso.’’.:-I-said,.** By 
all means, let it be so; I:put the matter 
in. your hands; ’’ and | certainly uider- 
stood that the hon. and learned Gentleman 
had ‘undertaken to assist me! in’ cartying 
that arrangemént into effect. » If Li was 
mistaken, then I can no longer have any 
confidence whatever in: what | passes be- 
tween man and man, and I am’ perfectly 
amazed at the account which he has given 
the House of the transaction. Moreover, 
acting upon the preposal/of the Attorney 
General, ] went into the Library and eopied 
the clause’ of the hon. Metnber » for Hert- 
fordshire, to which 1 adopted the proviso 
of the right hon. Member for Kilmarnock, 
and delivered it to the hon. and learned 
Gentieman'expecting that he! would: come 
down and propose it. | 1 ‘now find! :myself 
thrown over-board by the Government, aud 
I,own I am. astonished at it, «and; think 
myself very ill-used. . The ‘hon. and learn- 
ed’ Member for Wallingford has talked of 
my excitement, and speaks as if this were 
aiprivate Bill which has-been ‘brought jin 
for' the interest of Sir George Bowyer. it 
is no such thing, I am: intrusted owitli 
important public interests. 1 stand here 
representing the interests of a large body. 
of Her \Majesty’s, subjects... I-stand here 
as the representative ‘of ‘all the: Roman 
Catholics..of England: in this) instance: 
[ Cries of ** No.’ Yess! 1 say D dolled 
have communicated: with all: seetions! of 
them,'and I say emphatically that the Bill, 
im the shape in which it stood before the m+ 
troduction’ of the clause: of! the:hon: ‘and. 
learned Member for the University of Qam- 
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bridge had the assent of cvery section of 
Roman Catholics in the country, and that 
there is not avy portion of the Roman 
Catholic body, whether clergy or laity, that 
does not assent to it as it then stood. [‘‘Di- 
vide!’’] Hon. Members say ‘divide ’’—1 
have a right to speak, and I will speak. 
I stand here, the representative of a million 
and a half of Her Majesty’s subjects who 
are Roman Catholics, and I tell you dis- 
tinctly that itis the opinion of the leading 
persons among the Catholic body that the 
clause introduced by the hon. and learned 
Member for Cambridge University is an in- 
jurious and a mischievous clause to them; 
and they believe, moreover, and I believe, 
that he introduced it with the intention to 
injure them.’ [*‘* Order !’’] 

Mr. SPEAKER: That is. unpariia- 
mentary and irregular. The observation 
of the hon. Member that a clause was 
moved with the intention of doing injury | 
is neither Parliamentary nor regular. 

Si GEORGE BOWYER: When I | 
said injurious to them, I meant that, no 
doubt the hon. and learned Gentleman 
thought that by doing injury to the Roman 
Catholics he would be doing good to the 
Protestants. 

Mr. SPEAKER: That is not an ex- 
planation which can be satisfactory to the 
House. 

Sin GEORGE BOWYER: [| attribut- 
ed no dishonest intention to the hon. and 
learned Gentleman. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must: request the 
hon. Member to recal the observation. 

Sm GEORGE BOWYER: 1 am quite 
ready to recall any observation. that is 
either unparliamentary or irregular. What 
IL meant was, that the hon. and learned 
Member for Cambridge University being 
opposed to the Roman Catholics, of course 
thought he was doing good by doing any- 
thing whieh would injure them. 1 spoke 
of public, not private grounds, But, the 
clause is considered to be an injurious one 
to the Roman Catholics. It will expose us 
to a great deal of litigation and expense. 
A great many of our charities are very 
small, and will be swallowed up. by these 
references to Judges and other complicated 
proceedings in the Court of Chancery, The 
clause will, therefore, be a serious. injury 
to us. And although the hon. Member for 
North Warwickshire states that it does not 
prohibit the use of prayers for the dead, 
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still it does stigmatize as superstitious that 
observance of the Catholic religion, It 
casts a stigma upon our worship, and it. is; 


Sir George Bowyer 
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a penal enactment which eonfiscates a por 
tion of the property of the Roman Catholié 
Church, which is ' devoted, to that purpese, 
It only now remains for me to state what 
course I propose to take. The clause; 1 
have remarked, is insulting, mischievous, 
and. injurious'in every possible way, -and.if 
it. passes into a law, 1 will not-be responsis 
ble: for,.it.: It is not.my Act, but ‘that 
of the hon. and learned Member for Came 
bridge University. To his own eonscienée 
I leave it entirely, and wash my ‘hands -of 
it altogether. We. shail see, however; 
what.is doue im ‘‘ another place.’’ The Bilt 
will go to the House of Lords, and:I trast 
that our case will there receive more jus: 
tice, than it lids met with in this: Honsey 
and that the Catholics of England willbe 
dealt with more fairly by the Membersvof 
the Government in’ the. House - of: \Lords 
than by the Members. of the Government 
in the House of Commons. I repeat that 


| Her Majesty’s Government -have: behaved! 


most unfairly by me. . From time:to:time 
they have given this Bill a lukewarm sup. 
port which they had better not: have given 


|it, for that support has turned out to bew 


delusion and a snare—a_ rotten reed that 
only stuck into mybhand when I endeavoured 
to. rest upon it,. I trust that the Catholies 
of England will remember the manner. iw 
which they have been treated by Her Mas 
jesty’s Government. [‘* Oh, ol!’’} «1 will 
venture to say that the Members of ‘the 
late Government would have behaved ina 
much more straightforward manuer towards 
us. I am not a party man. care for 
neither party, except so far as they do 
right. | never gave a. party vote in this 
House in my life; but 1 most honestly say 
that I have met with more fair dealing on 
the part' of the Earl. of Derby’s Govern 
ment than I have from the present; andiin 
this instance, I will not say their duplicity, 
because I shall be called to order if 1 do 
so, bnt their want of reliability will-motibe 
lost upon the Roman Catholies of England. 
They will remember the way in which they 
bave been treated. © They. will remeniber 
the laughter and jeers that havecomefrom 
the. Treasury bench, when the “Member 
who represented them got up, alone’ and 
almost unsupported, to: maintain their in- 
terests and the interests of their clergy, 
and the endowments’ by which theinelergy 
and schools are kept up. They will remem 
ber that. their case was treated with eons 
tempt-—[‘t No.!’’}—and! that ithe Goverm 
ment refused to consider the:just claimaof 
that portion of their fellow-subjeots who be 














long to the Roman Catholic Church. The 
Attorney General says that we have no 
reason to fear any injury from the passing 
of the Bill im its present shape. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers think they know better 
than’ we do what our true interests are. 
But we have a right to judge for ourselves. 
You say it is a good clause. We say that 
itis injurious.. Protestant: Members have 
nothing to do with the Bill. It cannot 
affect. them. It affects us only. Why, 
then, should we not be left to jadge for 
ourselves what we want? This was in- 
tended to be a measure of relief. We tell 
you what we want, and what we consider 
to\be geod for our interests. Why, then, 
insist upon going to the Member for a 
Protestant University to tell you what is 
good for the Roman Catholic subjects of 
Her Majesty? Is that a proper person to 
judge of what is desirable for the Roman 
Catholie Church in England? What would 
hon. Members say if I were to take a 
strong part with regard to the Ecclesias- 
tical Commission or the Carlisle Canonries 
Bill, or any other matter which belongs 
exclusively to the Established Church? I 
never do so. On the contrary, I always go 
out of the House when there is a division 
on a matter exclasively regarding the in- 
ternal affairs of the Established Church. I 
consider that it would be alike indelicate 
and indecent in me to interfere in such 
matters. I leave Protestants to manage 
their own affairs, and in like manner 1 
think that the Roman Catholics should be 
left to manage theirs. If I now consent to 
appoint a day for the third reading of the 
Bill, it is under protest against the in- 
jury which has been inflicted upon the 
English Roman Catholics, and in the hope 
that what has been done in the House of 
Commons will be reversed in ‘* another 
place,”’ where 1 trust justice and equity 
will prevail more than they have done here, 
and the Members of the Government will 
take a course more in accordance with 


‘their duty and honour, and better calcalat- 


ed to satisfy the Roman Catholics, whose 
interests, equally with those of Protest- 
ants, are entrusted to their care and 
ing. 
iscounTPALMERSTON : I cannot al- 
wto pass uncontradicted thecharges which 
the hon. Baronet the Member for Dundalk, 
whose uncontrollable excitement blinds his 
mind to facts and reason, has thought fit 
to bring against Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, 1 pardon those false accusations, 
in consideration of the ungovernable state 
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of mind which in reality hardly leaves him 
master, certainly not a responsible master, 
of his own language. I utterly deny that we 
have conducted ourselves in any manner 
which in the slightest degree affords a 
shadow of ground ’ for those violent vitu- 
perations in which he has indulged against 
the whole of the Government. There has 
been no breach of faith, no breach of 
any engagement. We have supported a 
clause which was unanimously agreed to 
by the House. In fact, if 1 mistake not, 
the hon. Baronet himself voted for it, [Sir 
Guorce Bowyer: No, no; I did: not.] 
Then he stood alone in opposition to the 
clause, which was agreed to without a 
division. Now the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman complains bitterly that we do not 
foliow, in regard to the provisions of this 
Bill, the conduct whish he says he pursues 
whenever any measure is proposed that is 
counected with the English Church. He 
says that what he does is to go out. I 
would really ask him in his cooler moments 
to consider what would have been the fate 
of this Bill, if every Protestant Member of 
the Louse had left when it was under eon- 
sideration. Why, the result would have 
been that the House would have been 
counted out, and the Bill could not have 
proceeded further. I am sure I feel every 
sort of consideration for the state of mind 
which the hon. and learned Gentleman is 
in; but I beg leave emphatically to deny 
the accusations which he has thought fit to 
bring against the Government. 

Mr. HUTT: My name is on the back 
of this Bill, and 1 beg to state that I have 
every reason to believe that the provisions 
of the Bill as it now stands are perfectly 
satisfactory to that large body of Roman 
Catholics in the north of England who 
asked me to take charge of the Measure. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill to be read 3° To-morrow. 


COURT OF CHANCERY BILL. 
COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee. 

The Clauses of the Bill having been read 
aud agreed to seriatim, 

Mx. HADFIELD proposed the addition 
of the following clause :— 


“ As regards the said John Arthur Buckley and 
the Chief Clerks to be appointed under this Act, 
and also as s the Chief Clerks of all the 
Judges of the said Court appointed since the 2nd 
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day. of ‘November, 1855, and ‘to: be / hereafter ap- 
pointed, it, shall be slawful for the Lord.Chancellor 
if be shall so think fit, upon. the certifigate men- 
tioned in the 44th section of the said Act of the 
15th and 16th ‘years of Her Majesty, cap. 80, to 
order ‘and direct their salaries respectively to be 
increased. to the full amount authorised by such 
Act at any one period.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL opposed 
the clause. 

Clause brought up, and read 1°. 

Question put. ‘‘ That the Clause be read 
a second time.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 38; 
Noes 32: Majority 6. 

Clause added, 

Mr. KINNAIRD then proposed the 
addition of a clause placing the salary of 
the twelfth clerk of the Registrars on the 
same footing as that of the eleventh clerk. 

Clause brought up, and read 1°, 

Sm JAMES GRAHAM said, he had 
already pointed out to the Committee that 
éven when cases were brought before the 
Select Committee he entertained doubts as 
to the policy of adding such clauses as 
this to the Bill. One argument upon which 
he founded that opinion was, that such 
eases only formed a portion of those which 
might be brought forward, and it was 
hardly possible to enter upon them with- 
out doing injustice in other instances. In 
the last case, the claim was made before 
the Committee and decided against; and as 
the Government and the House had not 
supported the decision of the Committee in 
that case, he could hardly hope that they 
would ‘refuse to accede to this demand, 
which had not been before the Committee. 
All the responsibility of these augmenta- 
tions would rest with Her’ Majesty’s Go- 
vernment ; and he did not think that the 
course which had been pursued would 
afford much encouragement to Committees 
in the zealous discharge of their duties, or 
would increase the public ‘appreciation of 
measures of law reform, in which nierely 
personal interests were dealt with. 

Mr. HADFIELD supported the clause, 

Mr. MALINS hoped that the House 
would agree to the clause, which he under- 
stood would be supported by the Attorney 
General. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, he 
had not promised to support the clause, bot 
had only said that he would not saya word 
against it. The House:muast. be left to its 
own decision. He was sorry to have’ in- 
curred the rebuke of the right hon. Baro- 
net, but he had ‘supported the last claim 
because he believed that it was only an 


Mr. Hadfield 
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aecident in’ the framing of the Act of Par: 
liamént:which éxcluded: thé :elainiant, from 
a benefit whith it was fully intended that 
he, as well as the other chief clerks; should 
enjoy. tet 

Mr. HENLEY thought}. it hardly: fair 
either to the parties whose intcrests: were 
affected or to the, House that this mutter 
was not brought before the Select /Com 
mittee, who could have. inquired » inté, it, 
The case rested now only on @ statement 
made in that House. If the eleventh elerk 
was to be promoted to: the. place: of’ the 
twelfth, was there also to. be a thirteenth 
clerk? - Instead of leaving the House.to 
do as it pleased in this matter, the ‘Go. 
vernment ought to form an opinion’ upon 
it on its own responsibility, 

Motion made and Question ‘put, ‘ That 
the clause be read a second time.”’ 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 32, 
Noes 36: Majority 4. 

House resumed. 

Bill reported, with, Amendments; «as 
amended, to be considered To-morrow. 


ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSION, é&c., 
BILL.—LORDS AMENDMENTS. 


First Amendment read. 


‘* Page 3, line 13, after ‘allow,’ add, ‘ Provided 
always, That if a difference of opinion as to; the 
value or sufficiency of the estates which such Com- 
mittee may propose to leave or to assign to any 
See shall arise between the Archbishop or Bishop 
thereof and the said Committee, such difference 
shall be settled. by arbitration before such arrange: 
ment as is last mentioned shall be made,’ ” 


Mr: BERNAL OSBORNE said, the 
Amendments which had. come down from 
the other House would have the effect of 
increasing and perpetuating the powers of 
the Ecelesiastical Commission. | The origi- 
nal objects of the appointment of that Com 
mission were the augmentation of the small 
livings of the working clergy and_ tlie re: 
lief of spiritual destitution out of the large 
incomes of the Bishops in some cases, and 
out of the estates of the Deans!and Chap- 
ters in others; yet it was notorious that 
there had been a great waste of Church 
property, that large palaces. had» been 
erected for the Bishops, and increased sala: 
ries. given to rich Deans; while, on the 
other hand, the applications /for inereased 
stipends for the working clergy! had: been 
in most'cases despised or disregarded, One 
iHustration of this. was farnished “by the 
Whitby case, which was described: in. the 
papers presented to Parliament. And liere 
he must beg a moment’s attention from tlie 
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hon, and learned Member for Wallingford, 
towhom he: had listened all dayvand all 
night. The ineumbent of Whitby applied 
tothe Commissioners for a small augmen+ 
tation of his living out of the renewal of 
the tithe rent-charge, and stated ‘that the 
ehancel of his church was positively falling 
down ‘for want of money to repair it. “The 
late Archbishop of York had, much to his 
credit; entered into a correspondence with 
the Commissioners: on the subject,» from 
which it appeared that although the parish 
of Whitby contained, by the last census, a 
population of more than 12,000 souls, and 
would require the: services of a whole 
staff of curates, its net meome was only 
£200.'a: year.» The Commissioners, how- 
ever, When appealed to, replied that they 
could do nothing-in the matter.. This was 
merely one out of a hundred eases which 
went to show low little the Commissioners 
had done for the augmentation of poor 
livings. He came now to the great: job of 
the Session~the inerease in the salary of 
the Dean of York. ‘The House was aware 
that by Act of Parliament the salaries of 
the Deans were, with some exceptions, fixed 
at £1,000 a year, The present Dean of 
York, who was a most excellent man, and 
who out of his property had expended large 
sums for the benefit of his parishioners and 
in keeping up the buildings, was said by 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Disraeli) to 
have been appointed because he was pos- 
sessed of large property. This reason was 
accepted ; but the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners increased his salary to £2,000 a 
year, No application was made by the 
Dean for such an increase; he took no 
part in the matter, and stood fully acquitted; 
but the inerease took place uotwithstand- 
ings Now he (Mr. Osborne) wanted to 
know why no application was made to Par- 
liament.' In * another place’’ a noble Earl 
(the Earl of Derby) said that had he been 
at the head of the Government he would 
never have consented to the increase with- 
out’ consulting Parliament; and yet a 
Liberal Government had sanctioned this 
proceeding, which had. been carried out by 
anOrder in Council. .Was the proceeding 
alegal one? Would not the correct thing 
have been to come to Parliament for a 
declaratory Act?) Ilow was it ‘that: this 
irresponsible body ‘had been allowed, to 
take such a step directly in the teeth of 
Parliament 4: Some explanation ought to 


be! given by the Government of the part 
which they had: taken in ithe matter. In 
the other House Lord Stanley of Alderley, 
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an excellent man of bysiness, whose ap- 
pointment to the Post Office he saw with 
great pleasure, gave notice of an Amend- 
ment which Lord Derby said was absolutely 
necessary, and which he should support, 
Somehow the Amendment had not come 
down from the other House, and he would, 
therefore, take the liberty now of moving 
it as an addition to the first Amendment, of 
the Lords. 


Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, by adding at the end 
thereof the words,— 

“Tn all cases where any schemes are proposed 
by the Ecclesiastical Commission by which the 
incomes of any ecclesiastical dignitaries are al- 
tered or increased, the same shall be Jaid) before 
the Two Houses of Parliament six weeks at least 
before they are submitted to Her Majesty in 
Council.” 


Sin GEORGE LEWIS | apprehended 
that this Amendment could not be: put, the 
rule being that in altering a Lords’ Amend- 
ment it was necessary that the alteration 
of this House should be relevant to: the 
words which were amended. Now, the 
clause under discussion, related simply to 
the adjustment of the estates of the Bishops 
at the avoidance of a See, the amount was 
taken ‘to be fixed ; and if at the avoidance 
of the See it should be found that the 
estate assigned te the Bishop gave either 
tov large or too small an incomean in- 
come greater or less than the amount fixed 
by law—then the Kcelesiastieal Commis- 
sioners were to adjust the amount, and 
either deduct a portion or augment it. The 
amount, however, was fixed, and no disere- 
tion was left to the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, This Motion, therefore, which 
implied a discretionary augmentation of 
the stipends of the Deaneries, had no ap- 
plication to the clause, and could not, he 
submitted, be put. 

Mr. KINNAIRD regretted, that though 
the Motion might be informal, the Home Se- 
eretary had not condescended to give some 
explanation of the affair of the Deanery of 
York alluded to by the hon. Member ‘for 
Liskeard. That was a ease which, taken 
in coutrast with the case of Whitby, sup- 
plied an excellent specimen of the pro- 
ceedings of the Ecclesiastical Commission. 
Was it correct that applications had been 
made for the increase of the stipends of 
two other Deaneries ? 

Mr. SPEAKER expressed his opinion 
that ‘the objection of the right hon, Gen- 
tleman with respeet ‘to tlie. irrelevancy) of 
the Amendment was well founded.» 
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Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY wished 


to know who was to pay the expenses’ of 
the arbitrations that would be required to 
settle the value of the estates to be as- 
signed to Sees? He believed that the 
practice of assigning estates was a very 
dangerous one, and would entail great ex- 
pense. The Lords’ Amendment appeared 
to him calculated to aggravate the evil of 
the existing state of things. 

The said Amendment not being conse- 
quent upon or relevant to the Amendment 
made by the Lords, the same was not put 
from the Chair. 

Lords’ Amendment agreed to. 

Another Amendment, page 5, line 38, 
‘leave out from ‘ineome’ to the end of 
the Clause,’’ read, 

Mr. AYRTON moved that the Amend- 
ment be not agreed to. When the Bill 
left the House of Commons a proviso had 
been inserted, the object of which was to 
compel the Commission to fulfil the object 
for which it was created, namely, the aug- 
mentation of small livings, by attending 
first to local claims upon each property 
that came into their hands. That proviso 
had, however, been struck out, and now 
there was no check left upon the extrava- 


gant propensities of high ecclesiastical dig- 
nitaries to expend money upon objects to 
which there was not attached the slightest 


spiritual idea. There was no need for 
these large salaries ; for they were all fa- 
niliar with instances in which ecclesiastics 
had obtained the respect of large commu- 
nities without being in the receipt of an ex- 
travagant ineome. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS thought the 
Amendment was unimportant, and might 
be agreed to. The proviso was introduced 
in that House without notice, and, in fact, 
he believed the only difference was that the 
Commissioners made provision for local 
claims after the sale of the original lands, 
while the proviso required them to make 
provision beforehand, which was almost 
impossible. 

Mr. DEEDES agreed that it would be 
difficult, and indeed practically impossible, 
to earry.on the business of the Commis- 
sioners if the proviso strack out by the 
Lords were restored. A proposal had been 
made for the augmentation of the salaries 
of the Deans of Wells and Salisbury, but 
the Resolution had not been carried. With 
respect to. the ease of the incumbent of 
Whitby, the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
were anxious to increase his income ; bat 
they were assured by their legal: adviser 


Mr. Speaker 
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that that eould not be done. ‘At’ the expi- 
ration of a certain term some property 
would devolve upon the parish of Whitby, 
and the ineumbent’s income would thereby 
be increased. 

Mr. WHALLEY believed that the ordi 
nary administration of the Ecclesiastical. 
Commission was very satisfactory. 

Viscount PALMERSTON ‘snid; it way’ 
desirable to afford facilities for the’ en. 
franchisement of lands‘ under Church éér- 
porations, which could only be effeeted by 
a sale to the tenant of the fee simple.’ It 
was doubtful whether, without! the Lords’ 
Amendment, the Bill would not ‘interfere 
to prevent those sales, which were ‘the 
only method of enfranchising Church pro- 
perty. 

Mr. CRAUFURD wished to know how 
it was that an Order in Couucil could 
supersede an Act of Parliament ? 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, it was not 
the faet that the increase of the stipend of 
the Dean of York was inconsistent with 
the Aet of Parliament. The opinion of 
the counsel consulted by the Commissioners 
was, that the augmentation was within the 
letter of the Act. He only doubted whe- 
ther it was within the spirit. 

Question put, ‘* That this House doth 
agree with the Lords in the said Amend- 
ment, 

The House divided :—Ayes 35 ; Noes 
18 ; Majority 17. 

Remaining Amendments agreed to. 


House adjourned at 
Two o’Clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS; 
Wednesday, August 22, 1860. 


Mixvres.] Pusric Brirus.—1° County Surveyors 
(Ireland) ; Fisheries (Ireland) (No, 2). 
38° Militia Pay; Metropolitan Police Force (Dock- 
yards) (No. 2); Roman Catholic Charities ; 
Court of Chancery ; Party Emblems (Ireland) ; 
Debtors and Creditors Act Amendment ; Coast 
of Africa, &c. Act Amendment; Offences with- 
in Her Majesty’s Possessions Abroad. 


AUSTRALIAN POSTAL SERVICE. 
QUESTION. 

Mr, HENNESSY said, he wished to 
ask the: Secretary to the Treasury, when’ 
it was the intention of Her Majesty’s:Go« 
vernment to call: for Tenders: for: the Aus-' 
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tralian, Postal Service vid Panama,: pur- 
suant, to, the, notice xeceutly issued by, the 
Colonial, Office when calling for the Austra- 
lian, Overland Postal, Service’; and in what 
state are the negotiations between the 
Treasury and the Colonial Government, of 
New South. Wales as. to the proffered sub- 
sidy of the latter Colony for a Postal Ser- 
vie so essential as is that vid Panama to 
the, interests of the said, Colony, and. of 
New Zealand, Vancouyer’s Island, and 
other, important portions of [ler Majesty’s 
Colonial. Dominions? 

Mr.. LAING, replied, that he was not 
aware that. there was apy intention at that 
moment of advertising for tenders for the 
Australian Postal Service vid Panama, 
There was already a postal service by way 
of Suez, under. contract to which this 
country was bound, for a term of years, 
The Pauama route could not’ be substituted 
for that,of Suez under any circumstances, 
because the advantage of sending overland 
to, Marseilles gave to the Suez, route a 
great, superiority over that of Panama. 
The parties principally interested in ,the 
adoption of the,Panama route were the 
colonists of New South Wales, because in 
that case Sydney would, be the first port 
touched at, whereas by -the eastern route 
Melbourne was first made. He did not 
conceive that this country would be justi- 
fied in doublivg the amount of its: present 
subsidy for a purely colonial object, or in 
order to secure.a second anda decidedly in- 
ferior means of communication. There had 
been no negotiations on the subject between 
the Treasury and the Colonial Government; 
but if the Australian colonists wished to 
establish a line of their own between Aus- 
tralia and Panama, no doubt the Imperial 
Government would be quite ready to meet 
them in a spirit of liberality, and to give 
them facilities for the conveyance of 
letters and papers as far as Panama, 


THE HIGH, SHERIFF OF SURREY. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE: I rise, 
Sir, to.ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, the question, of which 
I have given him private notice, respecting 
my friend Mr, Evelyn, the High Sheriff of 
Surrey. I wish toknow, Whether, taking 
into consideration the high character of 
Mr. Evolyn, and! the universal respect en- 
tertained for hit in the county of Surrey, 
and also the niisapprehension under! whieh 
heigsued the’ placard, desiring the officers 
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not to.close that portion of the Court as- 
signed to the public, in opposition to the 
commands of the Judge presiding in that 
Court, the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Seeretary will. advise Her Majesty to: be 
graciously pleased to remit the fine of 
£500 which has been imposed on Mr. 
Evelyn. 

Sin, GEORGE LEWIS: Sir, I :have 
no doubt at all-of the high character~of 
Mr. Evelyn, the High Sheriff. of Surrey ; 
but L must take the liberty of remarking 
that if it is his wish to approach Her Ma- 
jesty with any petition for the remission 
of the fine imposed on him, the. proper 
mode of making the petition is to address 
it, im the. first instance, to the Home 
Secretary, and not to ask any friend of 
his, however respectable, to\ put a ques- 
tiou in this House. Not having received 
any communication from Mr. Evelyn, and 
not knowing from his statement that there 
had been any misapprehension, it is impos- 
sible for me to give any opinion whatever 
as to the advice which I might, in the event 
of sueh a petition being presented, tender 
to Her Majesty on the subject. | will only 
say that | have seen the handbill which 
Mr. Evelyn caused to be placarded in the 
town, and which, 1 believe, he also caused 
to be distributed by the Sheriff's Officers 
ip the Court, and it certainly appears to 
me that that placard was of a highly ob- 
jeetionable nature for a High Sheriff, under 
the circumstances, to distribute. | Until I 
receive some information which leads me 
to a different conelusion it seems to me to 
be clear that the Judges were fully justified 
in taking serious notiee of the proceedings 
of the High Sheriff. 


UNION OF BENEFICES BILL. 
COMMITTEE, 


Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee. 

Clause 14 (Seheme may provide for 
Erection of new Church or Parsonage, 
Removal. of old Church or Parsonage, 
Sale of Site, &e). 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, it. ap- 
peared to him that the public were not 
aware of the great powers which would 
be conferred by this Bill, empowering the 
pulling down of fifty-four churches in the 
City of London, which were at the present 
time amongst the greatest ornaments of 
the City... No one could come up the river 
without admiring the architectural effect 
they produced. He must again condemn 
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the way in which measures of such impor- 
tance were brought forward at such a late 
period of the Session, when it was impos- 
sible to give them a proper discussion. 
Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
he had given notice of a Motion to add, at 
the end of Clauee 14, a proviso to preserve 
the churches of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook ; 
St. Martin, Ludgate; St. Peter, Cornhill; 
and St. Swithin, Cannon Street; and the 
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by some easnalty destroyed them he did 
not think that man had any right to pull 
them down. Perhaps, when the main 
drainage scheme was carried out, and the 
Thames became again a pure and limpid 
stream, London might become once more 
a place of residence to these who carried 
on their business within its limits. Again 
as the Keclesiastical Commissioners would 
in a few years have £60,000 a year from 


towers and steeples of any of the churches | the prebends of Finsbury and Mora, which 
within the City of London, and specified | could be applied to the building and endow. 


in a schedule. When he named these 
churehes he did not mean to imply that 


| 


| 


ment of churches in the vicinity of the Me- 
tropolis, it was unnecessary to sell the 


these were the only churches in the City | sites to raise money for that purpose ; and 


which ought to be preserved; and since 
he had given notice of this Amendment 
he had received a communication from the 
Society of British Architects, enclosing 
him a still further list of those churches 
which, from the ornaments they were to 
the City, ought to be preserved. He 
had mentioned only four churches in his 
Amendment, believing that the others 
from their importance in the City would 
be able to take care of themselves ; but he 
had since ascertained by the statement he 
had received from the Society of British 
Architects that many of those churches 
which he believed would be preserved were 
to be taken down. Therefore, instead of 
moving his Amendment, he would ask the 
Government to give a pledge that none 
of those churches should be taken down 
which were enumerated in the memorial of 
the Society of British Architects. 

Mr. HUBBARD said, he wished to 
add to the clause these words, 

“And the scheme for the removal of any 
chureh or parsonage shall provide for the erec- 
tion of another church or parsonage within the 
limits of the Metropolis.” 

Amendment agreed to. 

Mr. POTTS said, he would move an 
Amendment to the effect deferring the sale 
of the churches until two years after the 
completion of the scheme for the drainage 
of the Metropolis, and not even then, un- 
less the populations of the parishes in 
which the churches were situated have 
not increased. He was persuaded that the 
City churches were admirably adapted for 
the purposes for which they were intended. 
He had recently attended several, and he 
had found in some of them fifty or sixty 
persons, and the churches well cared for, 
while the little children who attended them 
ought certainly to be reeolleeted. These 
buildings had been ereeted for the service 
of the Almighty, and unless the Almighty 


Mr. Darby Griffith 





he thought they should first try the experi- 
ment of taking down the pews and tirow- 
ing the churches open for a few years. He 
protested, therefore, against their destruc- 
tion at this moment. In a matter of such 
importance there ought to be no undue 
haste. The House had recently voted a 
large sum for temporal fortifications, and 
they ought to remember that spiritual for: 
tifications were still more necessary. 

Mr. ApermMaN SIDNEY said, he 
looked upon the Bill as one of common 
sense, for the population had left the City 
of London, and the 109 pariskes into which 
the City was divided were now but a 
shadow of what they formerly were. In 
many of the parishes there were neither 
poor nor poor rates, and in some of them 
there was no residential population what- 
ever. He therefore thought that, what- 
ever might be said about despoiling the 
churches, it was competent for the House 
of Commons to consider whether a great 
many of the churches in the City had not 
become useless in consequence of the people 
having gone to live elsewhere. It was 
very well to talk of the children attending 
some of the schools in the City parishes, 
but they were attended by children whose 
parents did not reside in the City, and 
were attracted there from other parishes. 
He (Alderman Sidney) had resided for 
twelve months in the City, whilst holding 
the office of chief magistrate, and having 
attended the churches every Sunday, he 
could bear witness to the fact that those 
churches were very thinly attended for 
public worship. Therefore, to keep up 
these edifices, costing thousands a year, 
with only a few persons attending, he 
could not but consider as bad legislation, 
as they ought not to be maintained when 
they had lost their worshippers. He gave 
his hearty consent to the Bill, and he 
hoped the Amendment would be negatived. 
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») Mr /EDWIN: LAMES : supported) the 
Bill, a he-believed ithat ithe children were 
attracted, ito the! City schools by little pre- 
sents) which) were:.given: them in. :the 
eburehes),,, He considered that theo -argu- 
ments which, had» been .used against: the 
removal of these churches were altogether 
untenable. j t 

Me. DARBY: GRIFFITH remarked 
thatthe Bill should: specify the particular 
churches: which were; :to: be: taken: down, 
instead of leaving the matter in the hands 
of some unknown person. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK. said, 
that.if he had any: voice in :the matter, he 
would jiave all. the pews abolished. They 
were not only, unsightly, bat prevented 
nuoibers.of persons attending the churches. 
Before the publie services commenced at 
Westminster Abbey the ordinary attendance 
was but about: 200, ‘but as soon as: it be- 
came known that the. best seats were opon 
fox the first. comers, a wonderful inercase 
tookiplace. No man was.a greater oppo- 
nent of pews than Sir Christopher Wren 
iman aehitectural point of -view, so that, 
upou both grounds, he thought they ought 
tobe done away with. 

Mas BAILLIE COCHRANE said, he 
entirely concurred in the opinion stated by 
thelhon. Gentleman who had just addressed 
the Committee. Ile wished \to see these 
churches freely-thrown open to the people; 
but.he:saw no reason for thei destruction 
at a time when:it_was thought advisable to 
employ theatres, and! other: purely, secular 
buildings, for the purposes -of Divine wor- 
ships. ’ 
Mr. BE. P. BOUVERLEE: said, he must 
remind the Committee that they were dis- 
cussing the prineiple of the Bill, rather 
than ithe particular clanse. The question 
upen: the principle had -been raised | upon 
the Jast occasion by the bon. «ud: learned 
Member fur Wallingford; and the Commit- 
tee; by a large majority, bad decided .in 
itsfavour.. He could not assent. to the! 
Amendment of the hon. Member for. Barn- 
staple... | 

Mr, MALINS \said, that although upon 
& former oecasion he had divided. the Com- 
mittee) upon: the, principle, of the Bill, yet 
haidid not desire toivetain all the churches 
in,the Gitys.Hesididmotthink the Bill 
Was'a .good:one, as he swas/of opinionothat 
a gettled-scheme should be laid before: Par- 
liament. .. However,:as the Committee had 
decided to go oncwith. the Bill, be hoped 
that his hon. Friends would confine them- 
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«Ma. JOHN LOCKE ‘observed, that the 
hen. and-learned Gentleman was ineensist- 
ent in urging the Committeeto go on with 
the Bill, while he depreeated ‘the absence 
of any settled) scheme. ~ If the Bill passed 
in its present shape, no one could tell what 
churehes would be) pulled down ; and he, 
for one, objected to leaving the matter in 
that. uneertainty. He could not support 
the Amendment, which was perhaps wag- 
gishly intended to defeat the Bill altoge- 
ther, by deferring its.action until two years 
after the completion of the main drainage 
scheme—a poriod most remote and uneer- 
tain. Unless some assuranve was given as 
to what churches were to be pulled down, 
he thought the Committee should reject 
the clause. 

Sin. GEORGE LEWIS ‘said, he must 
congratulate the Committee that there were 
yet several days of the Session left: to dis- 
cuss the Bill; for it seemed: to him that 
they should not get it through Committee 
before the end .of the next week, at the 
rate they were going. It would be useless 
to repeat all the arguments used in the 
former stages of the Bill with respect to 
the depopulation of the City, and the re- 


moval of the ehurches.,The truth was,- 


that the City was losing its inhabitants; not 
from the poverty, but the great wealth 
of the eitizens; who wanted every ineh of 
room they could obtain for warehouses 
and offices, which fetehed enormous rents. 
The consequence was that, at the present 
day, it would. be the greatest possible ex~ 
travagance to have.a large place of re- 
sidence in the City, In truth, it seemed 
to him the only objection which might 
fairly be, made te the Bill was, that. too 
many consents were required before a 
church could be pulled down; and that, in 
fact, over security was.provided... With 
regard to the Order in Council, his belief 
was that a bond. fide discretion: would be 
exereised by the Government with, regard 
to any. scheme, which might be brought 
before the Privy..Couneil. 

Mr. CRAWFORD remarked, that a 
union of benefices had taken place at- York 
in the time of Edward V1, 

Mr. EDWIN JAMES said, that taking 
& common-sense view of the case, there 
could be. nv doubt it was high time many 
of the churehes were removed from. the 


City. ‘Aw-for people going miles. te attend 


sersice in them, he would, ask his hon. and 
Jearned Friend, the. Member for: Soeuth- 
wark, «whether, he had. ever .walked dowa 
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attend cliurch at Gatlick-hill ? The truth 
was, that the City folks were all devoted 
to money-getting, and they wanted no 
churches there. He might say, in’ the 
well-known words of Mr. Burke, that * the 
citizens had made their counting-houses 
their churches; their desks, their altars; 
their ledgers, their Bibles; and their money 
their God.’’ All those who wanted to at- 
tend public worship, would, of course, do 
s0 in the suburbs where they lived. 

Mr. HENLEY did not think it was fair 
to charge the Committee with re-debating 
the principle of the Bill. There were two 
subjects in the Bill—one the union of be- 
nefices, and the other the pulling down of 
churches. Benefices might be united with- 
out pulling down churches. There were 
now about 27,000 seats in the various 
churches in the City for a resident popula- 
tion of 55,000; and he did not think that 
was primd facie an unnecessarily large 
provision. But because the people did not 
go to those churches, it was proposed to 
pull them down. He had been much struck 
by two pamphlets which he had read, re- 
ferring to this subject; one cmanating from 
Sion College, from which he found there 
was little consideration for the require- 
ments of the people; but a good deal of 
consideration was given to the question of 
patronage and the arrangement of bene- 
fives. He thought it was a very question- 
able proceeding to pull down all these 
churches. The time might come when 
they would be again wanted, and they 
would have no funds to rebuild them. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS observed, that 
if there was to be a union of benefices at 
all, some measure must be taken with re- 
gard to the churches. 

Mr. DANBY SEYMOUR said, he had 
spent a good part of a Sunday in going 
through these churches; and his opinion 
was that the poor would never be induced 
to enter them as they now were, [Sir 
Grorce Lewis: There are no poor.) If 
there were no poor in the City of London, 
there were plenty in its immediate neigh- 
bourhood; but they would never enter these 
grand City churches. In some that he vi- 
sited, there were a few large square oak 
pews, stuffed and padded, with magnificent 
velvet cushions in them. Before these could 
be reached, there was a grand vestibule to 
pass through, guarded by a great Bumble— 
a magnificent-looking fellow, with a cocked 
hat, and eovered with gold and lace. How 
could any ill-dressed person presume to pass 
through such impediments and take a seat 


Mr. Edwin James 
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in the church? He thought some effort 
should be made to adapt these churches to 
the cases of the poor. Let. the fine pews 
be taken away, fit up a few deal sittings, 
remove the beadle from the door, and then 
the poor might be induced to enter, By 
adapting St. Paul’s to the wants of the 
general public, there was now no difficulty 
in getting large audiences to attend there, 
If the churches must be disposed of, why 
not allow them to be sold by public auction, 
so that other religious communities might 
have an opportunity of acquiring, and per. 
haps filling them ? 

Mr. POTTS said, he would withdraw 
his Amendment in favour of any proposi, 
tion for taking down the pews in the 
churches, and leaving them open to the 
admission of the poor. 

Mr. HENLEY said, the right hon. Se. 
cretary for the Home Department had told 
them there were no poor in the City. of 
London. Now, he had visited some of 
these churches sinee this Bil! was intro- 
duced, and between Cheapside and Thames 
Street, while walking from one of them, he 
had seen plenty of poor people. Not only 
so, but he saw two street preachers address- 
ing congregations of poor people drawn from 
the lanes and alleys. He would recom- 
mend that the doors be taken off the pews 
in the churches, and that the beadles should 
go for Sunday amusement somewhere else; 
so that no cocked hats might be seen about, 
and then there would be some chance of 
getting the poor to attend. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, no effort 
seemed ever to have been made to adapt 
these churches to the use of the poorer 
classes. Poor persons did not like to be 
put out of face at chureh by being brought 
into neighbourhood with the richer classes, 
who were better dressed than themselves; 
but he believed that if the churches were 
adapted to their condition, they would at 
tend. It would be found that those chureles 
were pulled down the sites of which were 
most valuable. In fact, the prospect of 
doing this gave the stimulus to all) this 
movement. The fingers of some people 
itehed to get the funds that would be de 
rived from this Church property; and hence 
the eagerness to appropriate it to secular 
purposes, to tle neglect of more important 
considerations, 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Question put, ‘Phat Clause 14,°as 
amended, stand part of the Bill.”’ 

The Committee divided: Ayes 38; Noos 
26: Majority 12. 
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Clause agreed to, as was also Clause 15. 

Clause 16 (Siteof Church pulled down not 
to be sold or let without certain consents). 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH wished to 
know what was the intention of the Go- 
vernment with regard to the removal of 
these remains of mortality. The removal 
appeared to him to be very loosely pro- 
vided for. 

Mr. HUBBARD said, he also thought 
there should be some provision against the 
unnecessary removal of the bodies of per- 
sons who had been interred in the City 
churches. 

Mr. HENLEY observed, that some 
means ought to be adopted for serving the 
representatives of those who were interred 
in the churelies with notice of the intended 
remova! of their remains. 

Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE said. that in 
many cases it would be very difficult and 
even impossible to find ont who those re- 
presentatives were. But he would pro- 
mise to reconsider that subject before the 
bringing up of the Report. 

Clause ordered to stand part of the Bill. 

Clauses 17 and 18 were also agreed to. 

Clause 19 (Estates, Property, Liberties, 
&e. to remain distinct, although Parishes 
are united, and Vestries to form a joint 
Vestry for Ecclesiastical Purposes). 

Mr. EDWIN JAMES said, this clause 
provided that, 

“Notwithstanding any union of parishes under 
this Act, the parishes to beeome united shall, as 
to all estates and other property, and all rates, 
taxes, parochial rights, and all privileges, liberties, 
and respects whatsoever, other than such as are 
affected by this Act, continue and remain distinct, 
in the same manner as they were before such 
union. 

There were thirteen parishes in the City 
of London liable to the payment of tithe 
under an old statute of Henry VIII. After 
the great fire of London an Act was passed, 
in the reign of Charles II., and enforeed 
by subsequent Acts, placing those parishes 
the churches of which had been destroyed 
by the fire on a new footing as respected 
the payment of stipends to the clergy; but 
there were thirteen parishes which eseaped 
the fire, and these remained liable, under 
the statute of Henry VIII., to a tax of 
2s. 94. in the pound. This enormous tax 
of 28. 9d. in the pound had been obsolete 
for a great number of years, but it had re- 
cently been revived in the parish of St. 
Martin Outwich, the church of which was 
situate in Threadneedle Street, the rector 
of which was the Rev. Mr. Deane. Mr. 
Deane had a son-in-law, an attorney, who 
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in 1856 looked into the legal rights of his 
father-in-law; and the result was, that in 
December of that year a circular was is- 
sued, announcing that in future the rector 
would levy tithe on the property of the 
parish under the law of Henry VIIT. In 
the parish there were many large banking 
and other establishments of enormous value, 
so that, the Committee would sce, the re- 
vival of this old charge involved the pay- 
ment of sums absolutely stupendous. The 
rector and his predecessors for 70 or 80 
years had been in the receipt of £550 a 
year, but it was now resolved immensely to 
inerease it by the revival of an obsolete 
charge. He would direct the attention of 
the Committee to one case in particular— 
that of the proprietor of the Baltic Coffee 
House, to whom a circular was sent, which 
concluded in the following terse lan- 
guage :— 

“ The simple question between you and the in- 
cumbent is, whether you will agree to the liberal 
terms he proposes—namely, to compound for 
tithe on the Baltic premises by a payment of 2s. 
in the pound on £2,500 a year, in lieu of 2s. 9d. 
on £4,000 a year, or £250 instead of £500, which 


| is the tithe that, in lay hands, would be enforced. 


We have to state in conclusion that, unless we 
hear from you in the course of a few days accept- 
ing the offer in our letter, and receive a cheque 
for the amount, we shall consider that you have 
declined it, and we shall withdraw the same, and 
enforce payment of £500.” 

He wished to know whether by this Bill 
it was meant to continue, with regard to 
these thirteen parishes, the rent-eharge 
imposed by the Act of Henry VILI., and 
which had been abrogated in the case of 
all the other Loudon parishes. If the 
rent-eharge was to be levied on the prin- 
ciple laid down in the Act of Henry VIIL., 
then he gave notice that he would bring up 
a clause on the Report repealing the sta- 
tute of Henry VIII. altogether. 

Mr. E, P. BOUVERIE said, that the 
hon. Gentleman would find that in Clause 
11 words were inserted to secure the in- 
habitants of the parishes to which he re- 
ferred from having an increased rent-charge 
levied upon them. It was provided that 
the consent of the vestry must be obtained 
to the scheme for creating the rent-charge 
to be paid elsewhere under this Act, and 
consequently the vestry would have full 
security for the protection of the interests 
of the parish in their own hands. 

Mr. CRAWFORD said, that as the ob- 
jeet of the Bill was to divert the funds, it was 
desirable to give the parishioners the right 
to dissent from that part of the scheme. This 
had been provided for by requiring the 
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consent of the vestries. He had been told 
that the parishioners would not assemble 
together, and that the rector could always 
secure a preponderance of votes. This, 
however, was the fault of the vestry. 

Mr. AutpermaAn SIDNEY remarked 
that the Committee were greatly indebted 
to the hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. E. 
James), for calling attention to the extra- 
ordinary tithe which might be enforeed 
under the statute of Henry VIII. The 
magistrates were frequently appealed to 
for relief against the enormous claims of 
the rectors of these parishes; but the 
stringency of the law was such that the 
magistrates were powerless, and could only 
recommend adjustment or conciliation. If 
the rector insisted upon his demand the 
magistrate was bound to commit the pa- 
rishioner to prison if the demand were not 
paid, and there could be no release from 
prison until it was paid. This barbaric 
power of the rector ought to be annihilated. 
The Committee ought to receive an assur- 
ance that that should be done. 

Mr. AxtperMaAN CUBITT said, he 
thought no one in the City of London 
would be content to pay for the support of 
a church elsewhere than in his own parish. 

Mr. EDWIN JAMES said, he trusted 
that the right hon. Gentleman who had 
charge of the Bill was sincerely opposed to 
the enormous exaction allowed by the 
statute of Henry VIII. His object was 
that the inhabitants of these thirteen pa- 
rishes should not be compelled to pay more 
tithe than they had been paying for a 
number of years, and should come in, pari 
passu, with the inhabitants of the other 
parishes of the City. At present he would 
not move any Amendment; but on the 
next stage of the Bill he would propose a 
clause which would prevent rectors ‘from 
enforeing the exaction of 2s. 9d. in the 


und. 

Mr. FE. P. BOUVERIE said, he should 
be glad to confer with his hon. and 
Jearned Friend, but he could ‘not’ ask’ the 
House to interfere with the rights of: these 
clergymen and parishes, except in so far 
as they were affeeted by the Bill. 

Mk. HUBBARD ‘said, he hoped that 
in any arrangement which niight be come 
to nothing would be done to affect’ the legal 
incidence of this charge. 

‘Sir JAMES DUKE ‘said, ho liad raised 
& good property in‘ Markane where an in: 
ferior property formerly stood, and or 
upon his tenants had been ‘niade’ta 
increase ‘of “tithe. 


Mr. Crawford 
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the Commissioners scemed compelled to 
raise the highest legal tithe. 

Mx. TITE said, that in one parish of 
the City, in which he had been church- 
warden (St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate), the sti 
pend of the clergyman was only £20, 
paid by the lay impropriator, who had 
purchased the tithe not many years since 
for £5,000, and drew, as he was inform- 
ed, £1,000 every year out of the parish 
for tithes under the Act of Henry VIII, 
although it appeared he did not take half 
so much as he was legally entitled to, 
The tithe of a house of his was raised 
from 15s. a year to £10 10s.. When he 
told the collector of that gentleman, who 
was a solicitor, that £10 10s. was a great 
deal to pay, he replied, ‘If you were to 
pay 2s. 9d. in the pound you would pay 
twice as much.” ‘This was, he believed, 
the fact. He thought that the average in- 
come of the last few years might be adopt- 
ed, whereby this charge of 2s. 9d. would be 
at all events diminished. The parishioners 
raised £200 a year in this parish for the 
clergyman by voluntary contributions ; but 
with such an amount of tithe that burthen 
hardly seemed reasonable. .‘n an adjoin- 
ing parish £1,700 was raised by another 
lay impropriator, and in that parish there 
had been long-continued and most costly 
litigation. 

Mr. MELLOR said, the claim of 2s. 9d. 
was monstrous. The rectors were not en- 
titled to credit if they had foreborne to 
exact the full amount. The impost was 
so monstrous that even a lay impropriator 
dare not exact it, because he knew that 
if he did public attention would be called 
to the matter, and a remedy would be pro- 
vided by Parliament. He hoped that his 
right hon. Friend, who was now so much 
engaged with the Ecclesiastical Commis: 
sioners, would bring in a Bill which woul 
limit the impost to the amount which had 
been actually levied in these parishes dur- 
ing the last four or five years. 

‘Clause agreed to; as: were also Clauses 
20 to 26. 

Clause 27: (Appropriation. of rae in 
Church ‘of united Parish). 

Mr. HUBBARD moved to léore ‘ont 
‘one-third’? and to ‘insert’ **one-balfy”’ 
so that one-half the sittings: should be left 
unappropriated ‘and free to the poor." ° 

Mr. E, P: BOUVERIE «said, thatothe 
Bill gave: w minimum of * not less) than 
one-third,’ Parishioners were very tetehy: 
abdut their rights to’ pews, and! it ore: - 


-Accorling ‘to! this Bill| | better to leave the clause as it stood. 
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Mr. HUBBARD said, that the appro- 


riation of seats in a chureh was very 
odious, and the want of accommodation 
for the poor very great. He should iusist 
ov his Amendment. 

Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE said, he was 
willing to aceept the hon. Gentleman’s 
Amendment. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to, 

Clause 28 (Property to be sold to vest 
in Ecelesiastical Commissioners). 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITID moved as an 
addition to the clause, that all sales under 
the Act should be by public auction and 
not by private contract. 

Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE said, it was 
desirable that some of the sites should be 
acquired by public bodies, for the sake of 
widening streets and other public purposes. 
It would not always be advantageous that 
the sale should be by public auction, be- 
cause if a private speculator, wishing to 
build upon the ground, bid more than pub- 
lie bodies, the inconvenience arising from 
narrow streets, &c., would be continued. 


Mr. HUBBARD said, the Amendment | 


was hardly applicable to the Bill. 
Amendment negatived. 
Clause agreed to; as was also Clause 29. 
Clause 30 (Act not to interfere with 
Powers of 1 & 2 Vict. e. 106, &e). 
Mr. VANCE moved the insertion of a 
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| Mr. EDWIN JAMES said, there was 
‘a great deal of value in the clause proposed 
| by the hon. Member for Dublin. He (Mr. 
| James) entertained very great distrust of 
the administration of the enormous power 
which the House was about to commit to 
the Ecclesiastical Commission, and he 
thought the clause proposed provided a 
very proper and necessary safeguard. The 
parties who drew up the Bill had taken 
care that tic Bishop should have the nomi- 
nation of three of the parties to prepare 
this scheme, so that there was an inevi- 
table majority reserved to him. He should 
cordially support the clause. 

Mr. VANCE said, his object was to 
have some eheck upon the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners. A strong opinion had been 
expressed a few days ago in the House of 
| Lords that upon any oecasion for increas- 
‘ing the income of the dignitaries of the 
| Chureh a statement of the intentions of 
the Commissioners ought to be first laid 
| before Parliament. 
| Mr. JOUN LOCKE said, he would vote 
for the clause. The salary of the Dean of 
| York could not have been increased by the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners £1,000 a 
| year if they had been obliged to submit to 

Parliament their unjust proposal to make 
that increase. Feeling there was not con- 
‘ fidence in the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 





clause to the effect that no selieme con- | he thought the scheme should be submitted 
templated by the Bill should be submitted | to the House before they were called upon 
tothe Queen in Council, unless it had been | to sanction it. 

laid two months previously before Parlia-; Mr. MALINS said, the object of the 
ment. He thought that no church ought | cluuse proposed by the hon. Member for 
to be demolished without due notice to the ; Dublin was, that the scheme should be 





Legislature and the public generally. ! 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, he was 
under the impression that the clause which 
was now proposed had been discussed at 
an early stage of the Bill, and disapproved 
of. If the Committee thought it was de- 
sirable that the Bill should be put in the 
form of a local Act of Parliament, the 
whole machinery would have been unne- 
cessary. He did not think any advantage 
could arise from laying the scheme npon 
the table of the House, unless it was ex- 
pected that the House should interfere by 
means of local legislation. The whole plan 
and scheme of the Bill proceeded upon the 
assumption that securities were to be taken 
for an efficient subordinate legislation, if 
he might so denominate it. If they relied 
upon the interference of Parliament, they 
cleared away a very large portion of the 
Bill. He strongly advised the Committee 
hot to agree to this clause. 


first laid before Parliament ; and he thought 
the right hon. Gentleman ought not to ob- 
ject to it. He looked with great jealousy 
on the proceedings of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, and he would never be one 
| of the Members to increase their powers. 
Sm JAMES GRAHAM said, that he 
was anxious to state his views on the sab- 
ject. Although he was a Member of. the 
Ecelesiastical Commission, he certainly 
could not ask the House to place unlimited 
confidenee in that body. 1f the Bill passed 
without the clause now proposed, Parlia- 
ment would lose all control over the future 
measures that would be taken for the 
pulling down of churches in the City. He 
would not conceal that he was unfriendly 
to the Bill. Ile had joined in several votes 
which, if successful, would have been fatal 
to its progress. Le thought that the clause 
now proposed would have a most salutary 





effect. Parliament was not aware what 
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plan was to be adopted with regard to 
these churches, how many were to be 
pulled down, and how many left. It was 
most reasonable that both Houses should 
have the opportunity of considering any 
scheme for the removal of churches in the 
City, and of expressing their opinions in 
regard to it. Therefore, as a member of 
the Ecclesiastical Commission, he hoped 
his right hon. Friend would not exhibit 
any jealousy of the intervention of Parlia- 
ment by opposing the clause. 

Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE said, he re- 
gretted to have to differ from his right hon. 
Friend, although he had less hesitation in 
doing so, as from the part he had taken in 
various divisions, he could not be deemed 
friendly to the Bill. If it were proposed 
to give additional power of a substantial 
nature to the Ecclesiastical Commission he 
thought the House of Commons might very 
naturally, after what had lately happened, 
be disposed to view it with considerable 
jealousy and to put some check on it. But 
if his right hon. Friend had read the Bill, 
he would have scen that the functions of 
the Commission were to be simply of a 
ministerial order, and that there were al- 
ready so many checks and safeguards that 
it was almost doubtful whether the Bill 
would not be inoperative. First, the bishop 
had to appoint a Committee to investigate 
the case; the Commission made an inquiry 
and recommended a scheme; the scheme 
had to be submitted to the patrons, the 
bishop and the vestry, and then to the 
Queen in Council, the Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission acting merely as the medium of 
communication between the various parties. 
The House was very jealous of the Eccle- 
siastical Commission, and with some rea- 
son, as far as certain past transactions 
were concerned. But in the present in- 
stance he could not see what object would 
be obtained by laying the scheme before 
Parliament. He could understand a pro- 
posal to submit it to Parliament in the 
manner of a turnpike scheme, embodied 
ina Bill; but what would be the use of 
merely laying it on the table of the two 
Houses? The only effect would be that 
some hon. Member might move an Address 
to the Crown not to carry out the scheme, 
He. did not think that a scheme of that 
kind, affecting some half-a-dozen parishes 
inthe City, would be a fit subject for an 
Address to the, Queen. IIe held that it 
would be much better for the interests of all 
concerned that the arrangement should be 
made by the parish, the bishop, and the 

Sir James Graham 
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patrons, than that it should be left to the 
catch vote of the Llouse of Commons: The 
House was overwhelmed with business al. 
ready, and yet was constantly wanting 
more. They had at present infinitely more 
work to do than they could dispose of in a 
proper manner. It was not a matter of 
great importance, but he preferred the Bill 
as it stood. 

Mr. EDWIN JAMES said, he wished 
to know whether the right hon. Gentle. 
man agreed to the clause or not. He ob- 
served that the right hon. Gentleman, when- 
ever he was at aloss for an argument, de 
clared that hon. Members had not read 
his Bill. He had read it himself and be- 
lieved other hon. Members had also. The 
right hon. Gentleman told them the only 
thing that could be done with regard to 
the scheme when laid on the table, would 
be that some one would move an Address 
to the Crown not to proceed with it. He 
believed that it was by no means improba- 
ble that that would be the course adopted 
in regard to the very first scheme of the 
kind. The right hon. Gentleman spoke of 
the danger of trusting such a matter to 
the ‘catch’ vote of the Horse, whatever 
that might mean; and pointed to the con- 
sideration of the matter by the vestry as 
an important check to any abuse. But 
might there not be a ** catch ’’ vote in the 
vestry as well as in the House? Surely 
more reliance could be placed on the two 
Houses of Parliament than on a Garlick 
Hill. vestry, composed of two or three 
bakers and a few common-councilmen. 

Mr. HENLEY remarked, that the prin- 
ciple of the clause was no novelty. It had 
worked very well in the case of the En- 
closure Commission. People took much 
more pains with their work when they 
knew it would be submitted -to the jealous 
eye of Parliament. He hoped the clause 
would be agreed to. : 

Mr. BUTT remarked, that even ‘the 
rules for the regulation of. practice: in the 
Court of Chancery had to be laid before 
Parliament; and, therefore, if Parliament 
refused to trast the Lord Chancellor:with 
the power of making rules for hiscown 
court, he thought the House should not 
put entire faith in a parish vestry. 

Sir’ GEORGE LEWIS. apprehended 
that the schemes proposed by the Enclosure 
Commissioners did not forma casein point, 
as they were appended to Bills which had 
to pass, both Yn ae All that was now 
proposed was that the scheme should be 
laid on the table, so that, unless there’ was 
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an Address to the Crown or any extraordi- | 
nary interference, the powers of the Act 
would proceed as a matter of course. Le 
did not think any great advantage would 
be derived from the clause, but as there ap- 
peared to be a general feeling in its favour 
he would not oppose it. 

Me. NEWDEGATE said, he wished 
for a moment to advert to the Bill which 
had been brought in many years ago for 
the abolition of ** peculiars,’’ as he was 
aware of a case in which that Act had 
eaused considerable hardship, He referred 
to a parish in the county of Middlesex, 
eontaining 1,500 people, which was left 
totally unprovided for exeept by the pay- 
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Mn. TITE. said, that he rose to move 
that the order for the consideration of the 
Bill be read in order to be discharged, 
Although the opposition to the Bill had 
assumed a different form since the early 
stages, it was still such as to render it im- 
possible for him to proceed with the mea- 
sure successfully at that period of the Ses- 
sion. He felt that it would be more be- 
coming to withdraw the Bill at once than 
to enter on un ineffectual struggle. The 
object of the Bill was simply to apportion 
the assessment of the rate for certain works 
in the various parishes in proportion to the 
benefit derived by each. Before the Act 
constituting the Metropolitan Board passed 





ment of £23 to a clergyman, and there | in 1855, former Commissioners of Sewers 
was no parsonage house, The parish was| had borrowed money to the amount of 
first of all stripped of its revenues and its| £300,000. This money had been spent 
rights, and then all redress to it was re-! in making sewers in different districts or 
fused by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. | levels, and the duty of making rates and 
Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE consented to} collecting this money was cast upon the 
the clause in deference to the wish of the| Board. By the Act of 1855, the appor- 
House, although he retained his opinion | tionment of this debt uppeared to the 
that the Bill would be better without it. | | Board to be unreasonable, and they brought 
Clause added to the Bill. jin the present Bill to change that appor- 
On the Preamble, 'tionment — they also proposed to pay 
Mr. HENLEY moved the insertion of ' £50,000 of their debt of £300,000 out 
certain words, to the effect that whereas| of the main drainage rate, as it applied to 
the church accommodation in the City of | sewers now forming part of that great 
London was too large for the requirements | system. The Metropolitan Board had no 
of the inhabitants, there being one clergy- | interest in the matter, save to do Justice to 
man to every 100 parishioners, and whereas | all parties concerned. He (Mr. Tite) had 
the attendance in the churches was limited, | Originally brought in this Bill in August 
itwas necessary to pull down the ehurehes, | 1859. In this year it had been referred 
disinter the dead, and apply consecrated | to a Select Committee, and the Bill itself 
ground to secular purposes, | was so little objected to, that in the Com- 
Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, that for- | mittee in the House only one clause was al- 
merly the preamble of a Bill was often | tered, and though it was three wecks be- 
longer than the Bill itself, but he believed | fore it was considered in Committee, there 
itwas better to adhere to the modern prac. | Was not a single Amendment proposed to 
tiee of making the: preamble as brief and | 20Y clause in it. The Bill had been fifteen 
formal as possible. | days before the Select Committee, and the 
Mn. HENLEY said, bo only wished. to, Xpenses were at least £15,000. The oppo- 
put his own views on record. ‘sition, to the Bill at this moment was to 
‘Amendment negatived. | obtain a reversal of the decisions of the 
Preamble agreed to. | Select Committee, and in point of fact, to 
House #esumed. 'rediscuss the whole mattcr. For this 
Bill reported, with Amendments ; as, there was no time, and therefore he with- 
amended, to be considered Zo-morrow, and | dew the Bill, He had to return his 
tobe-printed. [Bill 332.] | thanks to the right hon. Member for Bury, 
ton bls Chairman of the Select Committee, for the 
| attention he had given to the subject ;' and 
METROPOLIS LOCAL MANAGEMENT | he.had himself endeavoured to do his best 
ACT AMENDMENT BILL | in order to give the Board an opportunity 

ton : : . | of standing well with the House on’ the 
eat, De ee occasion, of the introduction of a ‘similar 





Order for resuming Adjourned Debate on | Bill in the next Session. He (Mr. 'lite) con- 
Poiaration, as. amended [2nd August], cluded by saying that in “ another place” 
re «Bi i . > - j 


; the Metropolitan Board had’ been’ charac- 
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terized as an oppressive Board. But that 
was at once disproved by the fact, that the 
Board consisted of forty-five members 
chosen by thirty-seven vestries and district 
boards, and therefore it they oppressed any 
one it must be themselves. But they were 
compelled by the Legislature to levy and 
assess rates amounting to not less than from 
£300,000 to £400,000 per annum; and 
therefore it was not very easy to please all 
those who had to pay this enormous amount 
of taxation. He now moved that the Order 
be read and discharged. 

After a few words from Mr. Brapy and 
Mr. Surrrpan expressing their satisfaction 
at the course taken by the hon. Member 
for Bath, 

Order discharged. Bill withdrawn. 





ENDOWED CHARITIES BILL. 
CONSIDERATION. 


Order for Consideration read. 

Mr. AYRTON moved a Clause provid- 
ing for the payment to official trustees of 
charitable funds such salaries, not exceed 
ing an annual sum of £200 each, not ex- 
ceeding in the whole 6d. in the pound of 
the annual income of the charitable funds 
received by the said trustees as should from 
time to time be allowed by the Commis- 
sioners of the Treasury. 

Clause brought up and read 1°. 

Motion made and Question proposed, 
“That the said Clause be now read a 
second time.” 

Mr. NEWDEGATE considered that if 
they added to the labours of the secretary 
his salary ought also to be increased. 

Mr. LOWE said, that since the day be- 
fore he had put himself in communication 
with the Charity Commission, in order to 
ascertain how the clause of which the hon. 
Member for the Tower Hamlets had given 
notice, would work. There were, he found, 
in the hands of the official trustees of cha- 
rities stock of various descriptions, amount- 
ing in the whole to £740,000. That stock 
was increasing, on the average, at the rate 
of £21,000 a year. It was invested in 
sums of every variety of amount, ascending 
from £8 6s. 8d. to £12,000. The divi- 
dends were equally varied in amount, from 
2s. 6d. upwards. A great part of that 
money was paid into the hands of the offi- 
cial trustees, cither by order of the Court 
of Choneery or of the County Courts. It 
was not a fund that the trastecs could 
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clause before the House required that an 
assessment not to exceed 6d. in the pound 
should be made on those stocks,’ out of 
which not more than £200 a year should 
be paid to each of the official trustees, 
Now, there were many difficulties in the 
operation of that provision. There were 
1,628 different charities, each of them \in- 
volving incomes of very different amounts, 
It would, therefore, be a very difficult 
matter to fix the amount of. the assess. 
ment, and to apportion it among the nu- 
merous charities, It must be borne in 
mind, alsu, that the fund was constantly 
fluctuating. It was being added to at the 
rate of £21,000 a year, and sums were 
always being paid out for investments in 
land and other purposes. At what mo- 
ment, then, was the calculation to be 
made? Was it to be made on ‘sums 
which remained only for a day or fora 
year? Again, how was the surplus to 
be dealt with? It was impossible, inva 
fluctuating fund of this kind, to get the 
exact amount of surplus. The greatest 
difficulty of all, however, remained behind, 
The fund was of a voluntary character. 
It was not one which the official trustees 
could retain against the will of those who 
placed it in their hands; and it had been 
created under the express assurance that 
no deduction should be made from it what- 
ever, and that the management should be 
gratuitous. Of course it was in the power 
of Parliament to alter that, but if a tax of 
24 per cent, which appeared to him a 8e- 
rious amount in the case of small charities, 
were placed on it, in all probability a con- 
siderable portion of the fund would be with- 
drawn. And the more that was withdrawn 
the heavier would be the’ pressure, upto 
the limit of 6d. in the pound on that which 
was left. He had no wish to influence the 
Voto of the Committee; but he would-sag- 
gest that, as the Chancellor of the Exehe- 
quer had announced his intention’ of :revis- 
ing the whole subject, he suggested ‘that:it 
would be better to let it stand over till mext 
Session. ba 
Mr. AYRTON said, that: they were all 
agreed on the previous day that the tras- 
tees should not be paid by salary granted 
out of the public revenue. If, however, 
the right hon. Gentleman in‘ his official ea- 
pacity, said that the clause which heopro- 
posed was not workable, it was jot for bim 
to press it. ‘They were told that a scheme 
for the payment of these officers would! be 


retain compulsérily in hand, although sub-> proposed next Session, and, for the ‘sake 


stantially it was at the'r disposal. 
Mr. Tite 


The | 


of saving six mouths, it was not) desirable 
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to begin a system which they could not at | was, however, no reason for doing injustice 
present complete. He should not, there- | to the great mass of the Roman Catholic 


fure, persist in pressing the clause ou the 
House. 
Mr. MALINS said, he hoped that the 
services of the trustees in the interim 
would be considered, as the House had 
affirmed the priveiple that they should be 
aid. 
3 Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause withdrawn. 
Amendments made. 
Bill to be read 3° To-morrow. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC CHARITIES BILL. 
THIRD READING, 


Order for Third Reading read. 

Mr. BUTT said, he had given notiec 
for the re-commitment of this Bill ; and he 
would say a few words in support of the 
course he proposed to take, but would not 
press it, unless the House agreed to it. 
What took place last night would be in 
the recollection of the House when the 
Bill came on to be considered as amended, 
Now he felt sure that a Protestant House 
of Commons, a House consisting of a ma- 
jority of Protestant Members, would feel 
very tender in dealing. with any scruples 
entertained by Roman Catholic Members. 
The Bill had been introduced by the hon. 
aud Jearned Member for Dundalk (Sir 
George Bowyer) as a relief for Roman Ca- 
tholics. But the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber now believed that the lst Clause, as 
amended, instead of being a measure of re- 
lief for Roman Catholics, had been turned 
into a penal clause against them. That 
he believed on two grounds; first, that 
whereas several Courts of inferior juris- 
diction in Ireland had held that no change 
had been effected of late years in the law 
of superstitious uses, the Bill proposed to 
give legislative sanction to such decisions, 
although they had not yet been confirmed 
by the highest judicial tribunal. [Sir 
Guorce Bowyer: Hear, hear!] The hon. 
and learned Baronet also said that» the 
clause as it stood would oblige litigation in 
the case of every Roman Catholic charity. 
To some little extent he shared those ap- 
prehensions, but he must say he thought 
the hon. and learned Baronet had been 
placed in. this difficulty by misunderstand- 
ing ‘the spirit and feeling of the Govern- 
met and of the majority of the Heuse, 
who were ready to do everything to meet 
fairly the wishes:of the Roman Catholics. 
The misunderstanding whieh had oceurred 





people, and he thought it worth while to 
retrace their steps, and, in order to avoid 
that injustice, to adopt a clause proposed 
by the hon. Member for Hertfordshire, 
which he believed would have been ac- 
cepted by the hon. and learned Member 
for Dundalk, and acceded to by the At- 
torney Geveral, In his opinion the time 
was come when they might safely give up 
the law of superstitious uses, which pressed 
hardly on Roman Catholics, and leave gen- 
tlemen of that persuasion to dispose of 
their property for charitable purposes as 
they pleased, subject, of course, to the law 
of mortmain and other limits to which Pro- 
testants were subject. It was said that 
this was a question between the Roman 
Catholic laity and the hierarchy ; but he 
maintained that there would be sufficient 
independence among the Catholic laity to 
resent and resist any encroachment on 
their liberty by the hierarchy without the 
necessity of a Protestant House of Com- 
mons interfering between them. With these 
feelings and views he moved that the order 
for the third reading be discharged. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the said Order be discharged.” 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS: I believe the 
recognized and orthodox number of courses 
usually presented to the House of Commons 
is three; but, with regard to this clause, 
looking back to what has taken place in 
Committee, I think some six or seven have 
been proposed; and the hon, and learned 
Gentleman presents us with two more 
courses, because he has given notice of 
one Amendment, and has spoken of an- 
other and quite a different one. 

Mr. BUTT explained that he did not 
intend to move his proviso, but to move 
the clause of the hon, Member for Hert- 
fordshire. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS: I quite under- 
stand the hon. and learned Gentleman. 
He has given notice of one Amendment, 
and he wishes to propose another. I point 
this out to show the great variety of alter- 
natives which are presented to us, The 
hon. and learned Gentleman’s Amendment 
on the paper, is to omit part. of. the 
clause, and to add a proviso, , Now,.in his 
speech he has said nothing about, that 
Amendment, and has referred exelusively 
to a clause. of which my hon, Friend, the 
Member for Hertfordshire, gave notice, on 
a, previous | occasion., 1 confess, 1 do, net 
think that any advantage will: be derived 
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from a proceeding of a very unusual cha-! give these complaints fair and patient at. 
raeter—that of reeommitting this Bill, and | tention. 

attempting to reverse a decision to which | Mr. HENNESSY said, it gave him 
we came by a large majority, no longer | great pleasure as a Catholic Gentleman to 
ago than late last night. I regret extremely thank the Attorney General for the great 
that the hon. and learned Baronet, the | time and labour which he had devoted to 
Member for Dundalk, should think that! the subject. 

this is a measure aimed against Roman Sir GEORGE BOWYER said, he felt 
Catholic charities. After having heard, | that a few words were due from him upon 
both in this House and in private conver- | the subject. Ile spoke yesterday with what 
sation, an immense number of arguments | some hon. Members called ‘‘ excitement.” 
upon this Bill; and after having examined | Ile certainly was excited very much by the 
it with all the care of which I am compe- { importance of the subject, and the respon. 
tent, I confess I do not believe that his | sibility which he felt weighed upon him. 
apprehensions are well founded. My belief | He decidedly understood the arrangement 
is, that the clause which stands in the Bill | between the Attorney General and himself 
simply reduces into a written form the ex- jas he had stated it last night. He would 
isting Jaw and practice of the Court of} not go into that question, but if in the 
Chaneery, and that it will not be found to heat of argument he said anything iu any 
produce the effects which the hon. and | manner to “wound the feelings of the Attor- 
learned Baronet anticipates. If it should | ney General or any person whatsoever, he 
produce those effects, I am sure-this House | regretted it. Le was sure the House 
will be willing in a future Session to listen | would be ready to acknowledge that what- 
to any suggestions which are derived from | ever he did say, he said with a good mo- 
practical experience. It certainly is not | tive—desiring to serve to the best of bis 
their wish to confiscate the property of | ability the interests of those who had 
Roman Catholic charities, or to interfere | placed their interests in his*hands. If he 
in any undue manner with them, The! exhibited warmth upon the subject it was 
House will remember that this Bill is in- | because he felt warmly, and because he 
tended to put an end to a provisional state | felt he could not discharge the duty he 
of things. Every one admits that the an-| had to perform without throwing his whole 
nual suspension of the law cannot be con- ; soul into it, and using all the energy which 
tinued. This Bill places Roman Catholic | he could command. 

charities under a permanent state of legis- Viscount PALMERSTON : I am sure 
lation. That jegislation is exceptional in| many of those who would have felt, under 
its nature. As far as it goes, it relieves other circumstances, that expressions of 
Roman Catholie charities from many of | the hon. and learned Baronet were such as 
the provisions of the existing law. It is, | to cause offence, must have been convinced, 
therefore, an entire mistake to represent | from the invariable courtesy whieh he dis- 
this as a penal Act against Roman Catho- | plays, and the extreme good nature with 
lic charities. It is a very intricate subject, | which he usually treats every subject, that 
and I am bound to say it has been dis- | they were exceptional and arose from ex- 
eussed in this House by hon. Gentlemen | eitement, which was not. unnatural under 
whose minds seemed in a state of incandes- | the cireumstanees which he. has explained, 
cence. I must say that Gentlemen who! I am quite sure the Attorney General and 
represent extreme Protestant opinions, ap-! other Members. of the Government. will feel 
pear to me as remote from the influence of | that nothing unkind was intended,. 1 think 
reason, as Gentlemen who represent ex-; the House will do. best to maintain the:de- 
treme Catholic opinions; and those whose | cision to which they came by a large ma- 
unhappy fate it has been to attempt to) jority yesterday. It appears from Jegal 
mediate between these two extremes, have | opinions expressed on this and the other 
found themselves, as my hon. and learned | side of the House, that this Bill, actually 
Friend the Attorney General will bear wit-| protects the interests .of these Catholic 
ness, in no very enviable position. I think | charities—that it prevents their being: made 
that if this Bill is allowed to pass, it will| the subject of particular restrietions, and 
place Roman Catholic charities in an intel-| at the same time secures the application of 
ligible and perfectly secure condition; and | the funds to the objects which the donors 
if the persons concerned find that any slight | intended. 

inconvenience is created, I am satisfied the} Tur, ATTORNEY. GENERAL said, 
House of Commons will always be ready to| that nothing, which had passed would atiall 


Sir George Lewis 
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diminish the friendship between himself 
aud the hon. and learned Member for Dun- 
dalk. 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY remarked 
that the House would do much better if 
the Protestant portion of it interfered less 
with matters which exclusively concerned 
the Roman Catholics. 

Mr. BUTT said, he would withdraw his 
Motion. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Bill read 3°, and passed. 


CHURCH TEMPORALITIES (IRELAND) 
ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 
COMMITTEE, 


Order for Committee read. 

Me. VANCE, referring to the several 
clauses and provisions of the Bill said, he 
had many objections to the measure. He 
considered it also a very objectionable fea- 
ture that it gave to the Commissioners 
power to increase the income of the small 
livings at their pleasure, and it treated the 
augmentation of benefices as of the same 
importance as “the maintenance of the fa- 
bries of the Church. This was an innova- 
tion on the settlement that had been made, 
and which ought to be faithfully adhered 
to. But what he chiefly wished to direct 
the attention of the Committee to was the 
miserable stipends of the clerks to the 
Irish Ecclesiastical Commission, and the 
refusal of the ecclesiastical members to 
increase them, on the ground that many 
eurates had Jess. He maintained that, 
as curates might become bishops, the 
parallel did not apply, and that the clerks 
were entitled to a gradual increase, accord- 
ing to the length of their service. The 
average income of first-class clerks in the 
public service was £374 a year; of the 
same class clerks in the English Ecclesias- 
tical Commission, £350 to £500 a year ; 
and of the same class clerks in the Irish 
Keclesiastical Commission, only £)20 a 
year. There was the same disproportion 
in the other classes. He had, therefore, 
given notice of an Amendment which would 
enable their salaries to be regulated in the 
Same way as the salaries of similar officers 
under the Ecelesiastical Commissioners in 
England, 

House in Committee. 

Clause 1 (Eeclesiastical Commissioners 
to be appointed). 

Mr. CARDWELL said, his hon, Friend 
the Member for Chichester (Mr. Freeland) 
had given notice of his intention to propose 
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Amendments which would effect changes 
in the constitution of the Commission ma- 
terially different from those which were 
proposed in the Bill. Me thought, how- 
ever, that at so late a period of the Ses- 
sion the House would not be inclined to 
enter into a discussion on the best mode of 
re-organizing the Commission, and he had 
therefore made an arrangement with his 
hon. Friend that he should withdraw his 
plan for re-organizing the Commission, and 
that he (Mr. Cardweil) should propose to 
strike out Clauses l, 2, 3, 5, 7, and 8 in 
the Bill which he had himself introduced 
for a similar purpose. 

Clauses 1, 2, 3 struck out. 

Clause 4 agreed to, 

Clauses 5 to 8 struck out. 

Clauses 9 to 30 inclusive agreed to. 

Clause 31 (Powers, &c., of Acts herein 
recited, extended to leases of Lands, &e. 
in which Ecclesiastical Commissioners for 
Ireland are interested). 

Mr. CARDWELL said, that by the ex- 
isting law the tenant of a Corporation sole 
in Ireland was enabled to obtain a renewal 
on certain terms, but not when the estate 
had been transferred to the Keclesiastical 
Commission, which was a corporation 
aggregate. The Jist Clause had been in- 
tended to give the same statutory right of 
renewal in the latter case, but as some 
parties interested in it had petitioned 
against the change, it did not appear de- 
sirable to persist in it now. - 

Mr. LEFROY said, he thought he should 
fail in his duty if he opposed the course 
proposed by the right hon. Gentleman. 

Clause struck out. 

Clauses 32 to 37 inclusive were then 
agreed to. 

Mr. VANCE proposed a clause provid- 
ing that the amount of the salaries of the 
secretary, treasurer, aud other subordinate 
officer or officers should from time to time 
be regulated by the Lord High Treasurer, 
or the Lords Commissioners of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Treasury, or any three or more of 
them. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, he hoped the 
hon. Gentleman would not persevere in his 
Motion, as it was intended that in parishes 
where Protestants were few they might be 
at liberty to hire other buildings for the 
celebration of Divine service. In that way 
the Commissioners would have a larger 
fund at their disposal for the augmentation 
of small livings. 

CouoneL DUNNE said, he felt satisfied 
that the clerks of the Commission were 
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underpaid, but he preferred that the ques- 
tion should be left in the hands of the 
Commissioners. 

Sm EDWARD GROGAN sstrongly 
urged the inadequacy of the clerks’ salaries, 
which he believed would only be remedied 
by this House taking the matter into their 
own hands. Complaints had been made to 
the Lord Lieutenant and the Commission- 
ers, but entirely without success, 

Mr. CARDWELL said, he quite ad- 
mitted that the worst possible policy was 
to underpay their servants, but he hoped it 
would be left in the hands of the Commis- 
sioners, 

Mr. LEFROY also urged that the matter 
should be left in the hands of the Commis- 
sioners, who, he had no doubt, would be 
stimulated by this discussion. 

Mr. HENLEY said, the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners were the most unfortunate 
persons in the world. A few nights ago 
there had been a run against the English 
Commissioners for paying too large sala- 
ries, and now, at the other side of the 
Channel, they were found fault with for 
underpaying their clerks, He thought it 
was a matter with which the House had as 
little to do as with the salaries of railway 
officials. 

Motion withdrawn. 

Mr. FREELAND said, that in assent- 
ing to the arrangement referred to by his 
right hon. Friend, that the clauses in the 
Bill and his (Mr. Freeland’s) proposed 
Amendments for re-organizing the Com- 
mission should be withdrawn, he wished it 
to be understood that he did not thereby 
preclude himself from raising any ques- 
tions as to the re-organization of the Con:- 
mission at a future day. He wished also 
to state that in the proposals he had made 
he did not intend anything disrespectful to 
the Irish Prelates. He was acquainted with 
one of them—Dr. Knox, the Bishop of 
Down and Connor—and had often talked 
over with him matters relating to the Eng- 
lish Ecclesiastical Commission. A more 
fair and impartial man he had never met. 
His only fear was, that if the proposals in 
the Bill were carried out and all the Bishops 
were placed on the Commission, the ecclesi- 
astical element would unduly preponderate, 
and that the measure would not work satis- 
factorily. He then proposed the following 
clause, the object of which he said was to 
enable the Crown to appoint a second lay 
Commissioner without imposing the burthen 
of an additional salary on the funds which 
were now available for Church purposes. 


Colonel Dunne 
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Of late years, much to the credit of several 
Governments, only one paid Commissioner 
had been appointed by the Crown, but he 
(Mr. Freeland) thought it important that 
the proportion of the lay element should be 
kept up, though not at the cost of an ad. 
ditional salary. The hon. Member then 
proposed the following clauses :— 


“Tf after the passing of this Act Her Majesty 
or Her successors shall, under the powers of see- 
tion two of the Act of the third and fourth years 
of King William the Fourth, chapter thirty-seven, 
appoint two Ecclesiastical Commissioners; one 
only of the said Commissioners shall be a paid 
Commissioner.” 

“The term Episcopal Commissioner, in section 
seven of the said Act of the third and fourth years 
of King William the Fourth, chapter thirty-seven, 
shall be held to include not only any Archbishop 
or Bishop acting as an Ecclesiastical Commissioner 
under the said Act or this Act, but also any Com. 
missioner appointed by the said Lord Primate and 
Lord Archbishop of Dublin in manner in the said 
Act or herein provided.” ; 

“In any case in which the said Commissioners 
shall have under consideration mstters specially 
affecting the interests or property of any Bishop, 
Dean, or Chapter of Ireland, such Commissioners 
may, if they think fit, request the attendance, at 
any meeting at which such matters are to be 
taken into consideration, of any Bishop, Dean, or 
member or members of a Chapter whose interests 
or property such matters shall or may affect, and 
he or they shall be at liberty to attend at any 
such meeting, and to assist the said Commission- 
ers with information and advice, but shall not 
vote or, except as aforesaid, take any part in the 
proceedings of the said Commissioners—” 


which were severally agreed to. 

House resumed. 

Bill reported, with Amendments; as 
amended, to be considered To-morrow. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
to Six o'clock. 


errr means 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, August 23, 1860. 


Minortes.] Pustic Bitts—1* Consolidated Fund 
(Appropriation) ; Exchequer Bonds or Bills 
(£2,000,000) ; Militia Pay; Roman Catholic 
Charities. 

2* East India Loan; Spirit Duties. 
3* Excise Duties. 


CONJUGAL RIGIITS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
COMMONS’ AMENDMENTS CONSIDERED. 
Commons Amendments considered (ac- 
cording to Order.) 
Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, that 
notwithstanding his great disinclination at 
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all times to oppose Amendments which 
the Commons might propose in Bills sent 
down to them, he deemed it his duty to 
advise their Lordships to disagree with the 
alleged Amendments in this Bill. Those 
Amendments consisted in altogether omit- 
ting two clauses from the Bill, which con- 
stituted the life and substance of the mea- 
sure. One was, that a divorce, @ vinculo 
matrimonii, pronounecd by a Court in Scot- 
land should have force and validity all over 
the dominions of Her Majesty. At present, 
if a marriage was celebrated in England, 
and the divoree took place in Seotland, the 
divorce had full operation in Scotland, but 
none in England; and the parties still re- 
mained husband and wife on one side of the 
Tweed, though they were separated on the 
other. On the north side the Tweed, they 
might lawfully marry again, and their chil- 
dren would be legitimate in Scotland; in 
England the second marriage would be 
bigamy, and their children bastards. That 
was an anomaly most inconvenient, most 
mischievous, and most disreputable to the 
law of the United Kingdom. The clause 
to which he referred, provided that when 
a sentence of divorce was duly pronounced, 
proper caution being taken to guard against 
collusion or fraud, it should be operative 
all over the world. To introduce that 
enactment, there was a previous clause 
which protected the Scotch Courts against 
collusion and fraud, At present the Scotch 
Courts took cognizance of cases of divorce, 
ifthe parties had been resident in Scotland 
forty days. This induced people to go to 
Scotland from other countries, and he was 
sorry to say from England, collusively to 
obtain a divorce to which they were not 
entitled in England. Again, the Scotch 
Courts claimed a right of jurisdiction which 
was called satione originis. If a Scotch. 
man born went into another country and 
abandoned his native land, and acquired a 
domicile elsewhere, tlie Scotch Courts said 
they had a jurisdiction with respect to him 
to enforee the law of divorce, althoagh he 
remained domiciled in a foreign country, 
ratione originis. That seemed to him to 
be very unreasonable, and contrary to all 
principle; because the law of divorce ought 
to be administered in the tribunals of the 
country where the parties were domiciled, 
and where they were known. But the ex- 


isting state of things necessarily led to un- 
certainty, and even to fraud. If a Seoteh- 
man had left his own country and acquired 
a domicile elsewhere, he had only to return 
to Scotland to recover lis domicile there, 
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and then he was entitled to a divorce, as 
though he had never erossed the Tweed. 
Again, it was said that, ratione delicti, 
the Scotch Courts ought to have juris- 
diction in cases of divorce, although the 
parties were not domiciled in Scotland. 
If adultery were to be prosecuted as a 
crime, it ought to be prosecuted in the 
country where it was committed; but a 
suit for divoree was a mere civil proceeding, 
and the remedy should be given only to 
those who were domiciled in the country. 
He might add, that the two clauses in 
question were approved by all the law 
Lords; and that Lord Brougham had au- 
thorized him to state that he still retained 
the opinions which he had expressed to 
their Lordships. These clauses had, ne- 
vertheless, been rejected by the Commons 
—he believed without any discussion—but 
he was not without hope that if their Lord- 
ships sent the Bill back to the Commons, 
with their reasons for dissenting to the re- 
jection of the clauses, the Commons might, 
on further consideration, consent to restore 
them. 

Then, on the Motion of the noble and 
learned Lord, some of the Commons’ Amend- 
ments agreed to, and some disagreed to: 
and a Committee appointed to prepare 
Reasons to be offered to the Commons for 
the Lords disagreeing to certain of the said 
Amendments: the Committee to meet im- 
mediately: Report from the Committee of 
Reasons read, and agreed to: and a mes- 
sage sent to the Commons to return the 
said Bill, with the Amendments and Rea- 
sons. 


with Paraguay. 


House adjourned at Six o’clock, 
till To-morrow, a Quarter 
before Five o’clock, 


eo 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, August 23, 1860. 


Miores.] Pusiic Birts.—2° Divoree Court. 

3° Consolidated Fund (Appropriation) ; Exche- 
quer Bonds or Bills (£2,000,000) ; Endowed 
Charities ; Naval Discipline ; Church Tempo- 
ralities (Ireland) Acts Amendment; Union of 
Benefices, 





OUR RELATIONS WITH PARAGUAY. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. MAGUIRE said, he would beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury, in what 
condition were our relations, diplomatic 
and otherwise, with the Republic of Para- 
guay, more especially in reference to the 
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recent dispute respecting the imprisonment 
and subsequent liberation of an alleged 
British subject, named Canstatt, by the 
Paraguayan Government; also whether, 
in consequence of the re-admission of the 
State of Buenos Ayres into the Argentine 
Confederation, Her Majesty’s Envoy will 
again reside in the City of Buenos Avres, 
the commercial capital of the Confedera- 
tion, instead of in the City of Parana, as 
at present? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, it is 
quite true that our diplomatic relations 
with the Government of Paraguay were 
suspended in consequence of the arrest and 
imprisonment—as we contend, the unjust 
arrest and cruel imprisonment of Mr. Can- 
statt, a British subject. That unfortunate 
gentleman was detained a very considerable 
time in prison, but he was at last released. 
I believe his release was in part owing to a 
sort of intention manifested by one of the 
British cruisers in the river Plate to seize 
and detain a Paraguayan vessel at Buenos 
Ayres. That attempt did not succeed, and 
the Paraguayan vessel got safe back into 
Buenos Ayrean waters, but I am inelined 
to believe that attempt materially influenced 
the Paraguayan Government in ordering 
the release of Mr. Canstatt. Her Majesty’s 
Government have since demanded satisfac- 
tion and compensation for the losses which 
that gentleman has sustained. That de- 
mand has not yet been complied with, and 
therefore our relations with Paraguay have 
not yet been renewed. I trust, however, 
that the Paraguayan Government will feel, 
upon further reflection, that it is due to 
their own character and the honour of their 
country to make the compensation we ask 
for. As to the other question it is well 
known that the Province of Buenos Ayres 
has separated from the Argentine Con- 
federation, and our Mission was established 
at Parana. Lately communications have 
passed between the Government of the Pro- 
vince of Buenos Ayres and that of thie 
Argentine Confederation, which may lead 
to the reunion of the Province with the 
Confederation. Until that is finally settled 
the British Mission will remain at Parana. 
Where it will be afterwards I cannot now 
say, as it depends upon the arrangements 
between the Province and the Confedcra- 
tion. 


EGYPT AND THE SUEZ CANAL 
COMPANY—QUESTION. 
Mr. DANBY SEYMOUR said, he 
would beg to ask the First Lord of the 
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Treasury, Whether he can give any infor: 
mation as to the statement which has a 
peared in the newspapers, that the Pasha 
of Egypt has enabled the Suez Canal Com- 
pany to be constituted, by taking up shares 
to the amount of 95,000,000 f. (upwards 
of £3,500,000) which it had been found 
impossible to place, and thereby prevented 
the dissolution of the Company? He also 
wished to ask, whether any negotiations 
are pending in relation to the Suez Canal, 
and whether Mr. Cobden has any instrue- 
tions to negotiate in Paris upon that sub- 
ject. He further would ask the noble Lord 
whether the Pasha of. Egypt, before con- 
tracting the late loan through Messrs. Las 
fitte, of Paris, has had the sanction of the 
Porte; and, if not, whether it be not an 
infraction of the Treaty of Settlement ef. 
fected at the close of the Syrian War in 
1840 ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON : It is quite 
true, Sir, as my bon. Friend ‘as said, that 
the Pasha of Egypt has been induced to 
take a large number of shares in the Suez 
Canal Company. That Company is, as I 
have often said. one of the greatest and 
most remarkable attempts at delusion that 
has been practised in modern times. — It is 
a complete fallacy from beginning to end. 
A great many persons in France—small 
people—have been induced to take small 
shares under the notion that the concern 
would be a profitable matter. The pro- 
gress of the works in Egypt, however, bas 
been such as to show that, if not impracti- 
cable, it will require an expenditure of 
money, time, and labour quite beyond the 
reach of any private company. The pro- 
jector of the scheme, M. Lesseps, found 
that a house at Trieste had repudiated a 
large number of shares which they had 
been induced to take, and he then thought 
that the Pasha of Egypt was a good per- 
son upon whom to fix the responsibility of 
accepting them. He accordingly induced 
the unfortunate Pasha to take 64,000 
shares, amounting to about 32,000,000 f. 
M. Lesseps afterwards wished him to take 
a larger number of shares, but the unfor- 
tunate Pasha, who had been once hood- 
winked, had now his eyes open; he re- 
fused to accept any more. M. Lesseps; 
however, wishing in his benevolence to do 
the Pasha a service which the Pasha him- 
self was not sensible of, without the con- 
sent of the Pasha placed to his credit a 
large additional number of shares, amount- 
ing in value to about the sum mention 


by my hou. Friend. When the Pasha is 
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called on for his money, 1 can only hope 
for his own sake that it will not be forth- 
coming. As to the other question, I have 
tu say that the Pasha has contracted a loan 
with a house at Marseilles, but the loan 
has been contracted by him in his private 
capacity. In fulfilment of his engagement 
with the Suez Canal Company he has 
mortgaged all his private property in Egypt 
to this house at Marseilles. That has not 
been done with the consent of the Turkish 
Government, and that consent was not ne- 
cessary. There is nothing in the Conven- 
tion to which my hon. Friend refers which 
militates against the right of the Pasha to 
deal with what he deems to be his private 
property. I am not aware of any negotia- 
tions that are going on upon this subject. 
There have been negotiations between the 
British and French Governments, and we 
have all along expressed our opinions upon 
this subject, The French Government has 
said that they will take no part in the 
affair. The French agents, who are not 
always sustained by their Government, 
have, I believe, locally taken an active 
part. There is no particular negotiation 
going on at present, and Mr. Cobden has 
received no instructions bearing upon this 
subject. 

Mr. SPOONER: Is Mr. Cobden our 
Minister at Paris, as well as Karl Cowley ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Mr. Cob- 
den is authorized, as Commissioner, in 
conjunction with Karl Cowley, to negotiate 
the points which remain to be settled in 
relation to the Commercial Treaty. 

Afterwards— * 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, he had 
just received a letter which somewhat modi- 
fied the answer he had given to his hon. 
Friend (Mr. D, Seymour) on the subject of 
the Egyptian loan. It appeared from 
a despateh received from Alexandria that 
an agent had left Alexandria for Paris 
with a deed of loan for 28,000,000f., con- 
tracted not at Marseilles, but through 
Messrs Lafitte. The loan was to be seeured 
on the Customs’ duties of Alexandria. The 
Treaty of 1841 did not preclude the 
Kgyptian Government from entering into 
such a Treaty, but at the same time it 
was proper to state that there was a pre- 
vious loan by the Turkish Government 
which would have a prior claim upon the 
revenue of Egypt. 


SHIP CANAL ACROSS THE ISTHMUS OF 
DARIEN.—QUESTION. 
Mr. BRADY said, he would beg to ask 
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the First Lord of the Treasury, are there 
any political difficulties in the way of the 
project for the junction of the Atlantic and 
Pacifie Oceans by a Ship Canal across the 
Isthmus of Darien, from Caledonia Bay to 
the Gulf of San Miguel; and is the Go- 
vernment prepared to eo-operate with the 
Emperor of the French, who has offered to 
send a Vessel of War and a Staff of En- 
gineers to survey the line, which His Ma- 
jesty has declared to be perfectly feasible ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON : Sir, there 
is no political impediment whatever to the 
creation of a canal across the Isthmus of 
Darien. On the contrary, there was an 
agreement entered into between the British 
and American Governments to protect any 
canal that might be made at any part of 
that isthmus, particularly in reference to a 
notion entertained once of a canal in the 
neighbourhood of Nicaragua. Before 1852 
an active enterprising Irish gentleman, Dr. 
Cullen, had very meritoriously by his own 
efforts surveyed that part of the isthmus, 
und he was of opinion that a canal might 
be cut there more easily than at any other 
part of the isthmus. The result was that 
in 1852 a company was established, and 
the Kuglish, American, and French Go- 
vernments, being impressed with the con- 
viction that the scheme would be an advan- 
tageous one in the interest of the world, 
& communication was made to the Emperor 
at Paris, and, at the end of 1853, England, 
France, and America united to assist in 
exploring that part of the isthmus in order 
to ascertain whether it would be practica- 
ble to cut acanal. That survey occupied 
the whole of 1854, and at the end of that 
time, Mr. Gisborne having gone out as en- 
ginecr of. the company, English and Ame- 
rican engineer officers were seut to make 
a survey, and the result was that they were 
of opinion that the scheme was impracti- 
eable, as the Cordilleras extended like a 
back-bone along the isthmus, at a height 
ten times too great to admit of a ship canal 
being formed through them. However de- 
sirable, therefore, such a work might be, 
and however plausible such a scheme might 
appear when simply viewed upon the map, 
an actual examination of the. ground re- 
sulted in the opinion that it was not a pro- 
ject which could practicaliy be carried into 
effect. Dr. Cullen applied last autumn for 
for a renewed expedition, and both Govern- 
ments were willing to grant the presence 
of a ship of war upon the eoast, so far as 
was practicable, without interfering with 
their naval duties. Dr. Cullen then made 











ap application, not,unnatural in his position, 
for pecuniary, assistance towards carrying 
out. the project, but the Government, did 
not feel that they were justified in acceding 
to. that, request. 


CONSOLIDATED FUND (APPROPRIATION) 
BILL. 
THIRD READING, 


On. Question that the Consolidated Fund 
(Appropriation) Bill be read a third time, 


TELEGRAPHIC ‘COMMUNICATION WITH 
THE EAST, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD said, 
he had a question to put to the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary to the Treasury with 
reference to the convention which had been 
entered into by the late Government with 
the Government of Austria, providing. for 
the. establishment of a telegraphic line of 
communication between Ragusa and Corfu 
and. between Corfu.and Alexandria ; and, 
though he addressed his question to the 
Secretary. to the Treasury, he hoped he 
might. also: bespeak; for it the attention of 
the noble Viscount at the head of the Go- 
vernment, as. the subject,was one of the 
greatest importance to the interests of this 
country., By the convention to which he had 
referred, a line of telegraphic communica-+ 
tion.avas to. be established between Ragusa 
and Corfu and between Corfu and Alexan- 
dria.;, The cost of the undertaking was to 
be £500,000, and the convention provided 
that, a, guarantee should be given to the 
shareholders of the company promoting the 
line to the amount of 3 per cent on the 
outlay of £500,000, the sum of £15,000 
being paid by this country and £15,000 
by Austria. The consideration of this 
question came before the Government of 
this country some years ago, and on the 
accession of the Earl of Derby’s Adminis- 
tration..to office, they thought. it desirable 
that. the proposed line of communication 
should be earricd out as soon as possible, 
They. accordingly entered into a. conven- 
tion with the Austrian Government on the 
terms.whieh be had just mentioned, They 
thought, that for the small sum of £15,000 
a year.the greatest advantages would be 
secured to, this country.; that a direct 
and independent telegraphic communication 
would be seeured with Alexandria and our 
Eastern possessions, so that they would no 
longer, be dependent on the means of com- 
Viscount Palmerston 
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munication through Franco. or through ang 
portion of the Neapolitan territory... But 
beyoud this they had important, establish, 
ments in Malta, and. for a communication 
with that place it was of the highest im- 
portance that this line should be establish, 
ed; because it was acknowledged by.all 
who had any knowledge of the. Mediterra, 
nean. submarine communication that the 
only feasible line,.was. between Ragusa, 
Corfu, and Alexandria, and then it remain. 
ed only to establish a link between Malta 
and Corfu, He. was: satisfied.that for. this 
sum of £15,000, this country would secnre 
for herself much greater advantages than 
would be derived from it by, Austria. He 
was given to understand that the Austrian 
Government were anxious still to carry out 
this convention, but that they were anxious 
also there should be some modification of 
the terms, Ie would give no opinion. on 
that point.. He was only anxious that Her 
Majesty’s Government should pay the most 
earnest attention to the subject, and that 
they should not be led away. by any fan- 
cied objections to give up a scheme whiea 
he believed would confer the greatest ad- 
vantages on the country. The right hon, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, referring to 
the subject some evenings ago, spoke of 


the numerous. failures that had oecurred in, 


telegraphic enterprises, and_ particularly 
pointed out the case of the Atlantic tele- 
graph; but, in reality, no comparison could 
be established between the two cases, be- 
cause, in the present instance, the length 
of cable was very. much shorter, than) in 
that of the Atlantic, the soundings were 
more favourable, and the contract had been 
entered into by the Austrian Government 
with English gentlemen of the highest emi- 
nence, who had already 4,000 miles. of sub- 
marine telegraph under their control and in 
efficient working order. An objection had 
heen raised to the scheme which he did not 
think entitled to much weight, and that 
was that it was, not desirable in matters of 
this kind to enter into joint arrangements 
with the Government of another country. 
Supposing such an objection to have weight 


in other instances, it had none in the pre- 


sent, because, though Austria joined this 
country in the matter of the guarantee, it 
was settled that each Government was to 
be responsible for the payment of £15,000 
only ; so that, whether the £15,000 was 
paid by Austria or not, no additional charge 
would be madé on this eountry., It was 
also provided by the convention that a sepa- 
rate wire was to be preserved. for .the ¢x- 
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elusive use of the English Government, not 
only from Regusa to Corfu, but from Corfu 
to Alexandria. It was quite possible fur 
the Government to make arrangements for 
obtaining an exclusive wire from London 
to the first station in Austria, and it would, 
therefore, be easy by adopting the conven- 
tion with the Austrian Government for Her 
Majesty’s Government to obtain an exclu- 
sive wire all the way from London to Alex- 
andria. This matter had passed through 
his hands when at the Foreign Uffice. It 
was one in which he had taken the great- 
est interest, and he trusted Her Majesty’s 
Government would not allow so favourable 
an opportunity to pass of obtaining a means 
of communication which would be of the 
greatest importance to this country both 
commercially and politically. The matter 
was, indeed, of so much importance that 
he wished to bespeak the attention of the 
noble Viscount at the head of the Go- 
vernment to it, for he was confident that 
the noble Viscount would, on examination, 
see such vast advantages from the forma- 
tion of this telegraph line that he would 
not allow the convention to be hastily put 
aside. He wished now to ask whether 
Her Majesty’s Government had had under 
their consideration the: modifications pro- 
posed by the Austrian Government in the 
convention signed last year, whether they 
had returned any answer to that proposal, 
and, if not, whether they had come to any 
decision as to the answer to be returned to 
the Austrian Government ? 

Mr. LAING said, that with reference to 
the general policy of the convention that 
he was quite ready to admit that the im- 
portance of establishing an independent 
telegraphie communication with India was 
such that if it could be assumed that for 
£15,000 a year this link could be secured 
the arrangement made by the late Go- 
vernment would be very desirable. But 
the subject had assumed a very different 
aspect since the arrangement was originally 
made. The Austrian Government had 
within the last few days announced that 
they should require very considerable modi- 
fications in the convention. As soon as 
the consent of the Turkish Government 
to laying the cable at Alexandria had been 
obtained the contractors were summoned 
to Vienna, and negotiations with the Aus- 
trian Government were commmenced for 
carrying out the undertaking. It was re- 
presented that the terms of the original 
convention were so insufficient that it was 
hopeless to attempt to raise the capital. It 
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was therefore proposed that, instead of a 
guarantee uf £15,000 a year, limited to 
twenty-five years, the British Government 
should guarantee an absolute dividend of 
£15,000 a year paid to the shareholders, 
so that if the expenses should exeeed the 
receipts the deficiency would be made up. 
| Her Majesty’s Government were therefore 
now asked to guarantee £15,000 a year, 
and to make up the deficiency between 
the actual expenses and the receipts, That 
was a very important modification. Another 
proposal was that the period of liability for 
the payment of the guarantee should be 
extended from twenty-five to fifty years. 
The proposal, therefore, was that the 
British Government should give an absolute 
guarantee of £15,000, which might be 
greater, for 50 years. That guarantee, it 
was further proposed, should come into 
operation on the different sections of the 
cable being laid down successfully, so as to 
work for ten days consecutively. When 
the convention was first negotiated it was 
thought that if once the contractors succeed- 
ed in laying down the wire in deep water the 
risk was at an end. But subsequent ex- 
perience had greatiy modified this opinion. 
The cables between Malta and Sardinia 
and Malta and Corfu were laid with sue- 
cess and were worked for months, yet 
from unknown causes they had failed, and 
the communication had not been restored. 
Three attempts were also made by the 
contractors to establish a telegraphie wire 
between Candia and Alexandria, which 
had proved to be failures. It was clear, 
therefore, that the risk of failure was 
greater than when the convention was 
originally considered, and that the bargain 
with the Austrian Government would be 
much more hazardous and onerous for this 
country. The Government could not as- 
sume with certainty that the first operation 
of laying the cable would be successful, 
seeing that the wire would traverse the 
same line between Candia and Alexandria 
on which three failures had already been 
ineurred, It was then doubtful whether if 
the first operation were successful tlie Go- 
vernment could rely upon the continuance 
of the communication. He was not able 
to say what determination would be arrived 
at by Her Majesty’s Government, because 
the despatch of the Austrian Government 
had only been in their possession for a few 
days. The subject would be, however, 
maturely considered by the Government, 
who anxiously desired to carry out a com- 
munication with India as soon as a reason- 
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ablé arrangement could; be made for that 
purpose. | 

\'oMr. HANKEY said, he rose to call at 
tention to the manner in which the Appro- 
priation Bill was brought before the House. 
During that Session they had heard! many 
discussions regarding the privileges of the 
House of Commons, ‘and they had arrogat- 
ed' to themselves the supreme and entire 
right of legislation in all matters of finance. 
Tt therefore behoved them the more im- 
peratively to take care that they should 
always follow a clear and intelligible course 
in all ‘matters affecting the financial ar- 
rangements of the House, It was well 
‘known to every hon. Member that the Ap- 
propriation Bill was an enumeration of all 
the Votes which had passed during the Ses- 
‘sion..in Committee of Supply. It was by 
that Act alone, legislative power was giyen 
to the Government to carry into effeet what 
‘alveady had been. voted ; until that Act-was 
passed there was no direct appropriation 
of the sums voted in Committee of Ways 
and Means.,,. The Bill was, therefore,’ a 
most important one. Yet it was never 
brought forward, in a way which enabled 
hon. Mewbers to examine whether it as- 
signed the Votes correetly to the different 
items for which the House had voted them. 
It appeared to him that thcre was a simple 
remedy for this., There would be no /diffi- 
culty in, the Government laying before the 
House a simple record of every Vote that 
had been passed in the course of the Ses- 
sion as soon.as the last Vote was passed. 
Hon. Members could then compare the Ap- 
_propriation Bill with that paper, and. see 
owhether the two documents agreed, At 
present, there was no possibility of doing 
.80.,' He thought, also, that! the Appropria- 
‘tion Bill should contain a statement of the 
total amount of money voted in Comnitice 


of Supply,.as that would enable hon, Mem- | 


bers to,see whether the sum ‘total was ex- 
ceeded’ by the various items or not,’ He 
understood from the Chairman of Com- 
mittees that there would be no objection to 
such a course, It was quite possible, too, 
that. when a Vote was reduced in the Com- 
-mittee, the reduction might not be made 
corveetly,,, He wanted to know, moreover, 
why this Bill was not printed. He, be- 
lieved there was only one year in which 
it ever had been printed ; | it was the only 
» Bill which was not printed, though it’ was 
in many respects the most important Bill 
of the Session, 
The CHANCELLOR or tun EXCHE- 
QUER, said, his hon, Friend who ‘had just 
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spoken had done that which was very. up. 
usual in discussing. the Appropriation Bill 
—namely, he had spoken strictly ‘to the 
point. One of the objects which the hon, 
Member seemed to have, was, to, guard 
against any arithmetical error, and to plage 
before lion. Members, generally, those 
data and that. information without which 
they could not fulfil, their duty, .. Withyre- 
spect to the former object, perhaps his hon. 
Friend was not aware of the course actually 
pursued, The Votes: were watched: and 
recorded at the Treasury, where accounts 
of the respective amounts were kept and 
the. totals summed .up., An \independent 
account was also kept by. the officers. of 
the Louse, and when the results, of the 
two accounts were the same it might be 
justly held that there was no error, With 
regard to the printing of the Bill; his hon, 
Friend) was not strictly correet in saying 
that the, Bill had only been printed, oneg, 
The fact ‘was, it was always, printed, though 
not cireulated, as it;would, be really a waste 
of money to print. such a bulky Bill fer 
general circulation, , However he  appre- 
hended there would be no difficulty in strik- 
ing) off a few. copies, whith might, lie in 
the Vote Office for any hon. Members, who 
might eall for them. With regard: to the 
suggestion of printing a statement of the 
Votes at the close of Committee of Supply, 
sueh statement really was printed three 
times over, either literally or substantially, 
and he, was doubtful about the necessity of 
printing them a fourth time. They were 
first. printed in the Estimates, where, 
though they were liable to alteration, such 
alteration was not made’ in more than one 
instance out of fifty; they were also printed 
in the proceedings of the: House from day 
to day, and in the Appropriation Bill. If, 
however, it was the opinion) of the House 
that a fourth statement: should, be; made at 
the close of Committee of Supply, there 
could be mo objection to its being: gives. 
He. certainly bad begun to feel, rather 
nervous when his hon. Friend first. spoke 
of the privileges of Parliament, and the 
necessity of standing by the institutions, of 
the country in the mode,of conducting. the 
busiuess of the House, because he felt that 
his hon. Friend might perehance  ;be about 
to alludo to greater malversation of duty 
than that he had, named. Ho. thought, 
however, that the suggestions of the) hon. 
Member were of a very suitable character. 

Mr., W.. WILLIAMS said, the Bill hed 
been, printed , four, years |, aga,., in’ ,conse- 
quence of his wishing, to have a/clear un 
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derstanding’ that tlo'altoration inthe Army 
and ‘Navy! Hetinates'were duly recorded, 
If his hon. Friend (Mr. Hankey) wished to 
ascertain the correctness of the accounts, 
he ‘could coniparé the eummary of Votes 
printed, after Vote No.’7, with the Appro- 
priation Bill, making’ allowance for the al- 
terations, and arrive at the result he wished 
in less than ten minutes. 

Mr. AYRTON said, that in consequence 
of what took place daring the debate on 
the Estimates, he had moved for certain 
papers; and as a good deal of discussion 
had since taken place elsewhere as to the 
execution of the contract with the Indian 
Telegraph Company, he was anxious to 
know whether those papers he had moved 
for would be laid on the table during the 
Session. 

Tax CHANCELLOR ‘or raz EXCHH- 
QUER ‘said, there would be no ‘difficulty 
in having them pla¢ed on' the table before 
the’ end of the Session. He thought it 
very desirable that they should be, and 
that the Government should ‘liave the as- 
sistance of lon, Members in determining 
what might be their’ duty in’ reference to 
the subject. The late Committee on Tele- 
graphic Contracts necessarily took a very 
limited view of the question, being ap- 
pointed to consider ‘not so much ‘the pro- 
visions of the contracts us the ‘manner in 
which they were made. If it was the opin- 
ion of the House that any of the provisions 
of thuse contracts ought to be a subject of 
investigation by a Committee, no objection, 
in his opinion, could be taken to a proeced- 
ing of that kind. , 

Bill read 3° and passed. 


ENDOWED CHARITIES BILL. 
THIRD READING, 

Order for Third Reading read. 

Mr: FREELAND said, that'‘he wished 
to throw out ‘a suggestion to his right hon. 
Friend the Member for Calne (Mr. Lowe). 
He hoped that lie would consider ‘whether, 
through the medium of the Charity Com- 


‘missioners, inereased facilities could not be 


given for the sale or enfranchisement’ of 
charity lands. Aceording’ to the last Re- 
turns on the subject in 1839, there were be- 
tween 400,000 and 500,000 acres‘ of land 
‘fied up in the hands of the trustces of dif- 
frent charities. He thonght that if a great 
portion of these lands could ‘be sold’ or en- 
franchised; whieh might be done without 
detritent' to tlie charities, it would promote 
agricultural and building operations aid be 
attended’ with iniportant /pablic» benefits. 
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We! had alveady spoken ‘to:his right hon, 

Friend on the subject, and would not 

ble him now to givelany answer ,/but shidul 

feel obliged if hhe could give the matter his 

attention during the recess.) | ging 
Bill read 3° and passed. 


DIVORCE COURT, BILL. 

SECOND READING.—ADJOURNED DEBATE. 

COMMITTEE, 

Order read, for resumiog, Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to Ques- 
tion [20th August), : 

«That the Bill be now read a second time ;’ 
and which Amendment was, to leave out the 
words ‘ now read a second time,” in order to add 
the words “laid aside’ ” 

—instead thereof. 

Question again proposed, “That the 
words proposed to be ‘left out staud ‘part of 
the Question.” Rjof, tans 
“Debate resumed: 

Notice taken that’ the Bill, as brought 
from the Lords, contained a provision: that 
Her Majesty’s Proctor shall be entitled to 
charge certain ‘costs as part of the ex- 
pense of his Office ; ‘and that, as such‘ex- 
pense, by vittue of the Aet 20.& 21 ‘Viet. 
e. 85, is tobe defrayed out of Moniés tobe 
provided by Parliament, such provision’ was 
an infringement ef the Privileges of this 
House. ie 

Whereupon Mr. SPEAKER explained, 
that ‘since 1854 provisions of this character 
had been admitted in Bills broughtfrom The 
Lords; but that, as it appeared te ‘him 
that such a practice was opén ‘to ‘serious 
objections, that it was liable’ to’ miseon- 
struction, ‘and that it was: caleolated ‘to 
break down the broad tine of’ distinction 
between the duties, attributes, and ‘powers 
of the two Houses, ‘he’ had already in- 
timated’ that’ any ‘such ‘provisions ‘would 
hereafter’ be objected to by himeelf, on 
behalf of the House; ‘and that ‘hei should 
advise the House not to receive them. 

Mr. Speaker further ‘stated, that) this 
Bill had ‘been brought from The ‘Lords 
on' tho lst day of May last’; ' that’ the 
intimation of his’ opinion had since been 
attended to, and al) ‘similar provisions’ had 
been omitted ‘by The Lords from ‘Bills 
sent to this House ; and’that, under these 
circumstances, the House would’ perhaps 
not’ think it, necessary to insist ‘upon“its 
Privileges ‘in this partieular ease,’ > | 

Viscount PALMERSTON : ‘I wish to 
call the attentiow of the House to'the ob- 
servations which you, Sir; mdde ‘ov the 
subject of ‘this Bil, I think ‘on Monday 


Jagt) 10am) sure the! House must feel 
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greatly indebted to’ you for the vigilant 
attention which you have paid on all ocea- 
sions to the maintenance of its rights and 
privileges; and’I have’ no doubt: that the 
House will concur with” you; that the Sth 
Clause of this Bill’ is an ‘infringement and 
a violation of rights and privileges’ which 
it’ is essential that we should | preserve’ un- 
impaired. ' You! then explained, Sir, that 
this' was'a. practice which had arisen, and 
been! continued for some years past, more 
with a view, as I imagine, to the mutual 
convenience of ‘the two Houses than from 
any deliberate intention on the part of the 
House of jLords to infringe. on the’ privi- 
leges of the Commons, but that, neverthe- 
less, the ‘practice was! carried) tov an’ ex- 
treme in this instance, and that ‘yon, there- 
fove, felt it your duty to bring it under the 
eonsideration ‘of the House.'” It) seems, 
however, that you did not ¢onfine ‘your 
watchfulness ‘to ‘this’ particular’ Bill, but 
that, having remarked) a practice which 
appeared to you ‘contrary to the privileges 
of the Mouse of Commons—namely, ‘the 
practice ‘of inserting in Bills sent down 
from the House of «Lords: money clauses 
‘and provisions, so that they appeared as 
enactihénts; ‘whereas ‘they ought: only .to 
have been suggested for the consideration 
of this House—having observed this, some 
six’ weeks since, you communieated with 
the House of Lords, and ‘stated that you 
‘should feel it your|duty to call ‘the atten- 
tion’ of this House to: the! practice, atid 
‘suggest’ a eourse which would’ effectually 
prevent its recurrence. 
that communication, the practice to which 
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might strictly be taken to the measute, and 
instead of laying it aside, should consent 
to) the « second: reading. \: Lf: tliat: is» ithe 
opinion of the House, Eothimk: it; will: be 
necessaty ‘that 1a. ‘special entry should | be 
made on our'Journals, in: érdor to: pution 
record the reasons why} in» this | case, ; we 
have agreed to a: Bill eontaining) om’ ;thd 
face of it matter whieh, in. a striet enforce 
ment of our rules and rights, we! should 
be bound to reject. Under: these-circum 
stances, Sir, I beg to move the second read 
ing of othe Bill: o te 1 onlt 

Sir JAMES) GRAHAM)» As: an-old 
Member ‘of; this- House, deeply and: sin 
eerely attached! to its privileges, which I 
hold to: be indissolubly connected with the 
rights and liberties. of the: peop)e,)1) may 
perhaps’ be potdoned if. 1 jom: my: aioble 
Friend in thanking you, Sir; for the clear, 
deliberate, and admirable opinion prononp- 
ced by you from the chair in defence of those 
uridoubted rights and. privileges. | I most 
confess that) 1 should ‘be very sorry: if; an 
opinion ‘so sound, andat th«s| juncture to 
necessary, were altogether inoperative; dind 
my first impression, in conforniity with the 
eourse’ suggested: by the hon. and. Jearneid 
Gentleman (Mr. Hennessy) ‘was ‘that | the 
Bill should be ‘laid aside, and a new:mes- 
sure intvoduced and. | advanced) at. onee 
through tle various stages, so | that’ no im- 
pediment might. be offered) to its: passing 
in thes present Session. But: further: de- 
liberation has led: me ‘to the samie coiiclu- 
sion as that stated by. my noble: Friend, 


In consequence of | and I now think with him that, eonsidet- 
ing the present state of the Honse,.we 


you referred’has’ been diseontinued, and in | should be unduly magnifying thesteptakdn 
other Bills which have since come down+- | by the Lords, that we should be. raising ia 
for ‘the méasure now before us has,from | doubt as to our privileges: where) nd doubt 
various causes, ‘been in’ the possession of | ought to exist, and’ should -be | pursuing:s 
the House for a’considerable time your | course hardly consistent with: our dignity 


suggestions have been attended to, and the 
forms: consistent with) our rights and :pri- 
wileges have ‘been duly observed. Under 
these circumstances, and ‘considering the 
mature of this Bill, which is designed ‘to 
‘dmprove a highly important court of judi- 
eatare;) I‘ ami inclined’ to think that: the 
House will do well to adopt the reecommen- 
dations which ‘you suggested’ in the latter 
part of! your very clear anil able remarks— 
mamiely, that notwithstanding the informa- 
lity’contained in this Bill, inasmuch as the 
: Sere has ‘been observed ‘upon, and the 
ouse of Lords have aequieseed in the ob- 
jection taken, and: have abstained from 
pursuing: the same‘course on! recent océa- 
sions, /we should waive the objection which 
Viscount Palmerston 





if wei took more serious notice of this mat- 
ter.» Ithink the eourse: suggested by: my 
noble’Friend is by far the most dignified ; 
but: I\/antextrémely, glad, that oa ispeeinl 
entry is to be: made in the Journala.) Sirs! 
do not altogether so inueh: blame the, House 
of Lords for what has happened. We have 
been somewhat negligent, oursdlves.|| For 
a long ‘partion ‘ef sthe: forty-five: yearsiil 
have’sat in this. House+-Bills sent heate 
to the | Lords: and from) the Lords :to this 
House were engrossed.) «Any:mouey clase 
suggested ‘by the other Honse, was after- 
wards written: in black ‘ink, and, befpve the 
Bill was) transmitted to» this, House the 
clause: se written wasistruek) out y the 
pen being drawn through it. Subsequently, 
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instead of the clause» being written and 
struck out ‘it was sent down printed in 
italics: in: black ink. We ofterwards adopt: 
ed tlie practice iof printing in) black ink, 
and ‘then! the House of -Lords:nt the same 
time: printed’ these money. clauses in |red 
ink; but) the! nse of; red ink :and bla¢koink 
by'the other Hoase became somewhat con+ 
fused, aud 'm-course of time money clauses 
bame-down, printed.in black sink. Until 
now the vigilance of this Elouse in regard 
to its ‘privileges has.not been aroused; and 
the result of our inadvertence and of con: 
bessions which'wé have made, in order to fa- 
cilitate business in the case of private Bills, 
is that the present)race of Peers have been 
jed to believe that they have. powers in re- 

ct/of money Bills. greater than the, un- 
doubted privileges of this House at-all, jus- 
tify.. ‘The timechas now arrived:when we 
must check any such assumption, and (1 
think that the course which. you, Sir, have 
adopted for the Jast six weeks, and the 
objection whicly you have urged, and which 
the Lords; have recognized, will act as.an 
effectual check upon the practice we com- 
plain of.) Ll rejoice that: such a step has 
been taken; I thank you for the attention 
aud the vigilance which you lave exhibited. 
I am sure the dofence of our privileges 
cannot be in safer hands, and L.am equally 
‘sure that the: House will not fail to support 
you in auy steps:which may be necessary 
to seeure those privileges unimpaired. 

Mr. EDWIN JAMES said, that. thie 
constitutional judgment which Mr. Speaker 
had: pronounced would hereafter: be | the 
landmark for defining the privileges of the 
House on that: great question. The eon- 
travention by usage of the broad distinc- 
tions between the attributes and powers of 
the two Jlouses had been sufficiently esta- 
blished by the speeches of the nobie Lord 
and -the right bon. Baronet. | Bat. there 


‘could not: be a question in the mind of any 


one ‘who. calmly ‘reviewed: this. case, and 
louked to the great principles which! onght 
to decide the matter, that! although «it 
‘was perfectly trae this was a. Bill amend- 


Sing a/former Bill, yet a new offiee that 
‘of Her Majesty's Proctor+-was ereated by 


it, and anew burden cast upon the people. 
Beyoud all question the Bill was strictly 
within -the. deeision: pronounced from the 
Chair, but if the House was satisfied with 


a srong protest being entered, he trusted - 


that protest would remain: on their Journal 
and prevent this. being: made into anything 


like precedent,-because: what was a pire- 


eLNhoupsedia . 
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cedent to-day, became law to-morrow. 
Nothing eonld be more dawgerous tlian.to 
afford any ground for precedent wader the 
¢ixeumstances, of the. collision whieh . had 
taken plaee between the two Houses, upon 
a question: beside, which this question sank 
into ; insignitieance,, -He hoped a strong 
protest. would now be entered, and; he felt 
convineed .that, under, the guardianship of 
Mr. Speaker, .as, the. depository| of that 
House’s. honour and privileges, their hon- 
our would, never be sullied or their, privis 
leges encroached, ' 

«Mr, E.P. BOUVERIE said, be thought 
that after what had, passed, with whieh, all 
were familiar, and after Mr. Speaker had 
called attention to the subject, it was.im- 
possible not to fully approve. the| course 
which was now takcn, and the endeavour 
which was. nade to put a stop to) these 
practices, whieh had of reeent, years growa 
up in the House of Lords. At the, same 
time he wished, to, point out that, in, the 
public convenience the -praetice had origi- 
nated, and for the public convenience the 
practice had gone, on.) In that) was their 
justification for allowing the practice to 
grow up and continue, In. the discharge 
of their legislative fanctions the House of 
Lords, had necessarily to consider the, du- 
ties which. officcrs appointed by. statute 
would. liave, to. perform,' and, there, was 
searcely a Bill, conneeted with tho,admin- 
istration of justiee — a subject which was 
considered ‘to, be the peculiar province of 
the Honse of Lords—which did not. in- 
volve, that! consideration, The, old, .prae- 
tice was to say nothing in the Bul.whieh 
eame from the Lords. as to, the mode, in 
which the officers. should be paid... The 
financial, part..of the question |was.not 
raised, and, it was left, to. the. Executive to 
propose, in; Committee in, the, Commons, 
the insertion of clauses whieh: involved any 
charge upon the people, , .lt- was not, so 
convenient a practice for the. House, of 
Commons.as the practice which had grown 
up of having. such clauses: printed in Bills 
from: the Lords in black or. red, ink, ;and 
thus isubmittcd: at onee to the judgment of 
hou.. Members... Although im theory. those 
clauses were: not supposed to Le contained 
in the Bill, when theve were red ink elauses 
the practice in Committee:of the, House pf 
Commons was: to. take mo notice of them, 
and to leave them to be broeght up as mew 
clauses at the end of the Bill; In point 
of fact the only result.of having those red 
ink clauses. printed in the Billi was to: give 
Members, of the |Llouse: of Commons. full 
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notice ftom: the first printing: of the Bill 
wha were the charges proposed, and what 
the mode of dealing with’ them, | ‘He’ was 
ready ito admit that after what had passed 
it was necessary to take the course whicli 
at the suggestion of Mr. Speaker was now 
taken’; but he ventured: to think that the 
practice ‘now put’a stop ‘to’ was of con- 
siderable advantage, and lie only lamented 
thatthe course which the Lords had thought 
proper'to take this Session ona far’ more 
important matter than ‘this had foreed on 
the: consideration of the Commons: their 
privileges’ in other respects, and: driven 
them now and for many years ‘to come to 
the netessity of a minute observance of 
those privileges, even where the: public con- 
venience suffered by: that observance. 

Mr. MALINS »said, it appeared very 
distinctly that ‘there was no danger of any 
collision between the two Honses; because 
apon’& Conimunieation ‘from’ Mr.Speaker 
the House of Lords had readily acquiesced 
in his ‘suggestion, and! upon this ‘point he 
should ‘not’ have spoken, as he’ believed it 
had) béen effectually: disposed’ of by the 
noble: Lord, ' the ‘right hon. Baronet, ‘his 
hon! and learned Friend, and the right hon: 
Member for’ Kilmarnock ;\ but ‘the | noble 
Lord'said that this Bill had been very long 
in possession of the House, and he thought 
they had great reason to complain that it 
had been lying’ on their table ever since 
the 1st'of May, and had not 'been proposed 
by his‘ hon. and learned Friend the Attot- 
ney General for second reading until the 
previous Monday or Friday. 

MrioWHALLEY said, he «considered 


that the House'might expeet from him an | 


apology'for addressing it on such a topic, 
in ‘opposition to ‘the ‘opinions ‘which had 
béen' expressed by the First Lord of the 
Treasury and the right hon. Member’ for 
Carlisle!; but the reasons given were not 
satisfactory to him, and it was ao question 
upon which, in these times, every Member, 
however humble, was not only entitled, 
but ‘bound, to form an opinion for ‘himself. 
Hero was a breach of privilege; ‘and how 
did the noble Lord propose to meet it? By 
merely entering ‘a’ protest on the Journals. 
Why, such a proceeding’ was'a recogni- 
tion of 'the fact, and not a’ repudiation of 
it. In'all other cases where an offence was 
committed practical remedies were resort- 
ed to, but it scemed that a new rule was 
to be adopted’ with respect to that House, 
and ‘that: the :only remedy. remaining | for 
the’ defenee of the rights ani: privileges of 
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test. » Heidid not think that: wns satisfad. 
tory. ‘Lhe very fact of «accepting: the:eri 
croachment under pretest would: itself :be« 
eotne a precedent as to.the mode in. whieh 
liké encroachments should be dealt with: 
Apart from: that view, which appeared to 
him to be a substantial objection to: the 
course proposed, he could not: but avow an 
entire want of confidence in : those: whd 
ought to be tho leaders: of that House and 
the: protectors:of | their | privileges; « Of 
course, he referred to the great eventoof 
the Session—the retention of thé Paper 
Tax against the wish of that House and 
the pledged faith of the -Governmenti 
Although the present question was in itself 
utterly insignificant incom parison with that 
existing outrageof the constitution of tho 
country,he could not on ‘that: account ré} 
fain from raising his! voice cagainst the 
toleration even in the smallest, degree df 
an encroachment upon the privileges of the 
House. go 

Viscount PALMERSTON)» said, “ha 
would ‘explain that: which scemed to be 
misunderstood: | He proposed: to read: the 
Bill a second time on the ground -that it 


| was sent down to that |House-a long time 


ago ; that since tliat the violation of their 
privileges had been ‘remarked | upon, and 
that in consequenee of the representation 
whieh Mr. Speaker had made to the House 
of Lords:of the informality of the practice 
it had been discontinued. ‘The entry on the 
Journal would not! be a protest against the 
practice, which was discontinued, but sim 
ply an explanation of the reason why the 
Bill was: read a second time. 

Mn. WHITE saidy he took a deep inte: 
rest’ in everything that affected the rights 
and interests) of the House, and? he felt 
constrained to say that, although undét 
other eireumstances he might be ‘eobtent 
with the protest: proposed ‘to be made, he 
could’ not under those that idid: exist feel 
convinced that that protest! would suffice 
to nieet the neeessities of the ease. || They 
lived :in' very strangé/times. None of them 
would: have believed, some: time since, that 
an attack/would’ be made by the House-of 
Lords upon the most precious birthright: of 
Englishmen, | At that moment they were 
taxed by the sole authority of tlre Honse 
of ‘Lords, and against/the 'éongent of !the 
House of Commons. A tax was levied 
upon the sole authority of an irresponsible 
branch of the Legislatore, and, with every 





disposition to be’ conciliatory, and: every 
desire to agree to the proposition of» the 


the: House of Commons: wasn vorbalpro- | noble! Lord, be felt thnt other) measures 
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shouldbe ‘taken to: mark the sense of .the 
House in reference to the invasion of their 
rights on’ a former oceasion. If hon. Mem- 
bers concurred with him, he would be dis- 
posed to move the House. that the Bill 
be laid aside independent of its: intrinsic 
merits, not solely on aecount of the ag- 
gression upon the: privileges of the House, 
but/in order to show that they viewed with 
disgust the pusillanimous conduct adopted 
by a majority: of the House on a former 
occasion, 

Mr. MELLOR said, he also was deeply 
sensible of the necessity of their. protect- 
ing the rights and privileges of the House; 
bat he eould not imagine a more insig- 
nificant matter upon which to raise the 
question. The course taken by the other 
House was. not intended as an aggression; 
and the practice had been discontinued. 
He approved of the practical result arrived 
at by the House on a former occasion. If 
the noble Lord had proposed action on a 
fiscal question on which the people were 
divided in opinion, that House would not 
have been supported by public opinion; 
and if such step had been taken it would 
have resulted rather. disadvantageously 
than beneficial to their privileges. 

Mr. JOHN LOCKE, said, that, what- 
ever opinion he might entertain respecting 
the course thot should have been pursued 
on a former occasion, when an aggression 
was committed by the Lords on the privi- 
leges of the House, and when it was in- 
tended to be an aggression, he felt they 
would be descending very low if they took 
upon themselves: to) .meet with a- strong 
measure that-which was never intended to 
be an aggression.; Jt'was: explained that 
so far from intending an aggression the 
House of Lords had pursued, in regard to 
this Bill, the course invariably pursued for 
a great number .of years without objec+ 
tion, because the course had tended to the 
convenience of the business carried. on by 
both! Houses of Parliament. Therofore, 
he trusted the hon. Member for Brighton 
(Mr. White) would not take the sense of 
the House upon a point whieh was. really 
not one:that could settle the great question 
at issue between the Lords and Commons 
as to the privileges of the latter. 

Mr. CONINGHAM< said, that after the 
course adopted: by the House in reference 
to the gigantie encroachment on its! rights 
on» a former occasion, it .would be. like 
straining iat. a gnat after swallowing. a 
camel, if they took action on a mere quess 
tion of detail like the present. Hd there- 
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fore concurred in the recommendation) of 
his hon. and learned) Fridnd the Member 
for Southwark (Mr.J olin Lecke), that the 
House should not divide on the question 
before them. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, he had pointed 
out the irregularities both to Mr. Speaker 
and to the Government as early as the 
month of May last. Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters had taken no notice of his suggestions, 
and if he were to look only to the conduct 
of the Government he certainly would not 
withdraw his Motion; but there! were more 
cheering symptoms. | He believed the de- 
cision of Mr, Speaker would. sufficiently 
guard their. privileges, and after the ob- 
servations of the right hon. Member. for 
Carlisle and: the hon, and learned Member 
for Marylebone, he thouglit he should best 
cousult the feelings of the House by with 
drawing his. Motion. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Jn putting to: the 
House the Motion that this Amendment 
be withdrawn I wish to correct a mis¢on- 
ception of the right, hon, Member for Kil- 
marnock, who imagines that the effect, of 
what has taken place will be to put an'end 
to clauses in red ink. eoming down from 
the House of Lords, which: he: thinks. is 
for general convenience. . The result..of 
what has taken place will not be to put, an 
end to the practice, but to confine it. within 
proper limits, and to take eare that thé 
ereation of expenses, and the appointment 
of officers with salaries to be defrayed: by 
moneys to be voted by Parliament, sbonld 
not come down from ‘the House: of, Lords 
as enactments, but merely as /suggestions. 
With regard to. the observations, of :the 
right hon. Member for Carlisle, ‘that the 
vigilance of the officers of this House had 
in some degree been Jaid asleep, it is right 
to the officer of the House whose duty. it 
is to attend particularly to this point to 
say,.not only that there is no more vigilant 
ofticer of this House, but that his, vigilanea 
had not been laid asleep in this matter-—that 
he had accurately observed what had takeu 
place, but that he thought, that, under the 
decision of 1854, it was not. his duty to 
bring, it especially underattention. , 

Ameodmenty by Jeave, withdrawn.  , 

Mn; MALINS ‘said; that. when;the Di; 
vorce Court was originally established many 
hon. Members, and. a great wajority: of the 
public out.of doors, were of opinion that the 
additional faeilities, given for the Wissdly- 
tion .of marriage, would open tb door|,.te 
loose practice to an alarming extent; [Tho 
argument.which his-hon, andlenrned Friend , 
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the Attorney General ‘opposed to ‘this ap- 
prehension, and by which mainly he secured 
the passing of the Bill; was that’ the deci: 
sion of all cases of dissolution of marriage 
would be confined to the’ full Court—con- 
sisting of three Judges; of whom the Judge 
Ordinary would be one} the other two being 
selected from the Lord Cliancellor, or the 
Chiefs of the three Courts of Common Law. 
It was then understood that, as a snfe- 
guard against collusion, the presence of 
three Judges should be required in‘all cases 
of dissolution of marriage, In Committee, 
however, he (Mr. Malins) suggested that it 
would be found very difficult in practice 
to constitute a court within the proposed 
Timits; and, in accordance with his sugges- 
tion, the area of the court was enlarged, 
and three of the senior Puisne Judges were 
made members of it. He thought that the 
expectations of his hon. and learned Friend, 
of the House, and of the country, had been 
surpassed by the results of the Bill. Tt 
was stated, in the debate on tlie Bill, that 
from 1715 to 1760 the applications for the 
dissolution of marriage were, on the aver- 
age, one in a year. From 1760 to 1800 
they were three in the year; and from 
1800 to 1852, they dropped to two in the 
year. But it appeared by the returns, 
that, whereas all the petitions presented 
for a divorce for twenty-three years, be- 
ginning with 1833 and down to 1857, were 
238, or about ten in the year, there were, 
from the Ist of January, 1858, to the 31st 
of December in the same year, no léss than 
236 petitions presented for dissolution of 
marriage; and, in addition, 84 petitions for 
judicial separation ; making a total of 320 
applications in one year, It was found 
before Jast year very difficult to get two 
Judges to assist the Judge in Ordinary; it 
was found almost impossible to get the 
Lord Chancellor to sit; the only Lord Chan- 
cellor who had sat at all was Lord Chelms- 
ford, and that only for two or three days. 
The Chief Justices had been scarcely able 
to sit at all; and the consequence was that 
Government last year made every Common 
Law Judge a member of the Court. 
now it appeared, so overwhelming was the 
business, that even with the Court so con- 
stituted, it was impossible to obtain’ the 
hecessary attendance. Now, under those 
circumstances, what was it that common 
sense pointed out as absolutely necessary ? 
The principle of the orivinal Bill being that 
Wo tharriage ‘should’ cver Ve’ dissolved, ex- 
cept after the tiost njlite fuvestigation, 
- ‘sd that there ould’ be''nd ‘collusion) ‘ho 
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frand, what was proposed? bythe: Billj 
whose second reading was then asked; aftet 
it had lait onthe table from the Letof May? 
They were asked to commit. all these'ques: 
tions, not to three Judges, but ‘to oneysd 
that Sir Cresswell Cresswell might have all 
the power which Parliament, in 1857, cons 
ferred upon a’ court’ eonsisting /ofothreel 
Could there be a Bill of higher importaney; 
or raising questions of more grave conside 
ration? They had alveady read, ino thé 
public prints, when “a fall:Vourt' was:eon 
stituted—and ao great scandal it was, whieh 
lessened them in their own.estimation; and 
that of other nations—the names of five of 
six couples, who, in a sitting: of afew 
hours, had their marriages dissolved») Int 
deed, eight or tritie couples had-had. ther 
marriages dissolved in one sittings and the 
hon. and learned Gentleman; the Mentber 
for Marylebone (Mr. E. James), had stated 
that in'sonie six hours ‘eighteen or nineteen 
marriages had been dissolved [Mr dh 
James : ' Undefended ‘eases/]” Undefended 
eases? But did not that open the door for 
collusion and ‘fraud, the very thing which 
they had’ to ‘guard acainst ; for, if once 
they made marriage dissoluble iu that way, 
they would have wll persons who wished to 
get rid of onv another coming to the Court. 
He did not think that any: one who: took 
pert in the debates on the Bill, -ever ima 
gined that ten or twenty marriages would 
have been dissolved in six hours. In Jook: 
ing over a publication of Mr. M'Queem 
containing much: valuable information, «he 
was struck by the statement that, ‘upon 
the average, cases of dissolution’ of mar- 
riage oceupied much’ Jess: time tham appl 
cations for’ judicial ‘separation, ‘and that 
statement he had heard eonfirmed by'gem 
tlemen éxperienced in ‘the business of the 
court.” And why was that?! Because par- 
ties were much ‘more willing tovhave their 
niarriages ‘dissolved, and ‘therefore there 
was no opposition ; but when it came'toa 
question of ‘judicial’ separation, then,:.and 
then only, ‘there’ was opposition.) Now; 
cotld it be right that a Bill of this:over: 
whelming importance; which ‘had been'on 
the ‘table ‘nearly four ‘months; shouldbe 
brought on at sucha time %: Howmany 
cases were pending in the: Court: for/disso 
lution of marriage? \ Between 290:and 
300. That was an appalling state of facts, 
and one which made it of the highest im 
portance to take every precaution against 
an abuse of the Jaw. It was now pro 

to leave the Judge Ordinary alone totis- 
pose’ of the business which’ Patliament had 
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hitherto! deeiled should not, be. dealt; with 
by less than three Judges,, He believed 
the ‘country generally did not, approve the 
law of divorce, and that its operation had 
been prejudicial to, society, and it would be 
stilb more!injurious if..it were not adminis- 
tered with the greatest care and jealousy, 
He:regretted the Chancellor of the, Hxche- 
quer was not, present, because, though he 
had changed many opinions since. 1857, he 
believed |his opinion on ‘this. subject. re- 
mained unchanged.) So. far from commit, 
ting the business of this Court to the Judge 
Ordinary: alone, the. proper course would 
be to constitute a Court of three Judges, 
or two, at all events, so that all cases might 
be deliberately and. minutely examined, 
The Judges ought to have. abundance of 
time, and-be; such, men) as, by their habits 
and experience, would be fitted to, decide 
such important questions. [le would pre- 
fern court of three Judges, including a 
common law, a civil Jaw, and an equity 
Judge. It was most .impolitic) to leave 
the important business of this Court to. be 
transacted by one Judge only, with nobody 
to consult on diffieult questions, It was 
the general impression of those who prac- 
tised in the Divoree Court that. divorces 
were in many instances, procured by. col- 
lusion and fraud.;. but if it .was well: known 
that there was an efficient tribunal, to try 
and sift every case that came before it, 
fraud and coilusion would not be attempt- 
ed, There was great reason to complain 
that the Bill had been. proposed on what 
was virtually the last day of the Session, 
The best course would be to leave matters 
as they were until next, Session... They 
were now at the end of August; in five 
months more Parliament would again as- 
semble. September and October would be 
vacation montlis, so that only in Novem- 
ber,) December, and January, could, any- 
thing be done in the Court. His hon. and 
learned Friend, by allowing the Bill to re- 
main four wonths on the table after it had 
come down from the House of Lords, had 
given the best proof that he did not con- 
sider it of pressing necessity... If the Bill 
went inte Committee, he, 'should.;move ‘a 
clause limiting \its: operation to one year 5 
meanwhile, he) moved that it, be read a 
second time that day month. 

Amendment proposed, to leave: out: the 
word:‘t'pow,”’ and at the end of the Ques- 
tiom to add) the words ‘upon this, day 
month;’’ eau ti wwe Lo 
Sm GEORGE BOWYER, jsaid, that 
this wasia: Bill to facilitate the working of 
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an Aect.the results of which he held to be 
most, pernicious. ‘He believed: that the ef- 
fect of the Bill that ereated the Divorce 
Court had been to shake the tmorality of 
the, country, and. greatly to, diminish the 
sacredness of the tie of marriage. It could 
not. be doubted that there was a fearful 
amount of collusion in, the court, and the 
Bill which established it ought to be called 
aBill for enabling wives to change their 
husbands and husbands to change, their 
wives, and the court an Encumbered Es- 
tates Court, for the transfer of women. 
Ile was told not long since that a case was 
about. to be brought before. tlie Court 
which has been so carefully prepared that 
it was impossible to detect collusion. An 
agreement had been come to between the 
parties that the marriage should be dis- 
solved for adultery, A single witness, was 
to be produced, who would. depose to cir- 
cumstances which would, it was thought, 
induce the Court to pronounce for a di- 
vorce, The parties were perfectly, certain 
that they would succeed in, dissolving the 
urarriage tie, the husband wishing to marry 
another woman, and the wife wishing to 
marry another man. He had not been 
told the names of the parties, so that, he 
was unable to say whether they ,had sue 
ceeded in their object, but he had no doubt 
they had obtained what they desired, It 
was, said, and with truth, that cases of 
action for crim, con. used to exérzise. a 
bad influence on the public mind and morals, 
But the Court of Divorce caused, ten times 
more scandal. Hen. Members must, have 
observed on, coming down to the House 
tbe erowds of persons who blocked up. the 
entrance of, the court. It was often diffi 
cult to obtain admission for the crowds who 
went, as toa theatre, to bear the exposures 
of. domestic disgrace. He would admit 
that the press exercised a sound and. proper 
diseretion by not publishing all. the details 
of these cases, but still they must taint the 
minds, of those who went to -hear, them. 
People actually went to this court to gain 
experience, and to learn how to mauage 
their own cases, He had heard of, in- 
stances in, which husbands and wives who 
wished to dissolye, the marriage tie fre 
quented the court to see: how, it, could best 
be done; so that the court was not only a 
Court of Divorce, but, also a school of di- 
vorce. . Another objection he, had to, the 
Bill was that,it gave such enormous power 
to, a single judge, A, Court of three, .or 
even, two, Judges would be much more sa- 
Jutary, A single Judge might, sometimes 
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be tempted to do arbitrary things, while 
if he had one or two coadjutors they would 
check and control him. | At first: the Le- 
gislatare directed that divorces should not 
be granted save by three Judges, two of 
whom were to be the chiefs of their re- 
spective Courts. That provision was after- 
wards relaxed, but the Legislature still 
adhered to the principle that three Judges 
should sit to grant divorces. Parliament 
was now told that these serious and deli- 
eate cases were to be decided upon by a 
single Judge. As he feared the Amend- 
ment of his hon. and learned Friend would 
be defeated, and as he did not intend to 
take part in any further proceedings with 
regard to the Bill, he wished to make a 
suggestion to the hon. and learned At- 
torney General. The Sth Clause em- 
powered the Court, in cases where only 
one party appeared, to require counsel to 
be appointed’ to argue on the other side, 
That was a very good provision, but it did 
not go far enough. It ought to be ap- 
plied not only to undefended cases, but to 
all eases, At Rome there was a perma- 
nent officer, a sort of Attorney General, 
who was ealled ‘* Defender of Marriages,”’ 
and whose duty it was, in all cases where 
application was made for a declaration of 
nullity of marriage, to defend the marriage. 
Every poiut in favour of the marriage was 
thus brought before the Court, which was 
spared the necessity of deciding on ex 
parte evidence, and all risk of collusion 
was prevented. In the same way, in peer- 
age cases in our own country, the Attorney 
General had to resist the case of every 
claimant: so the Divoree Court ought to 
be empowered in every case to appoint 
Counsel to oppose the divorce He pro: 
tested against the Divoree Court alto- 
gether, but if it was to be continued steps 
should be taken to have every application 
opposed in the way he had mentioned. 
Mr. EDWIN JAMES said, ‘the hon. 
and learned Baronet (Sir George Bowyer) 
had mistaken the question before the 
House, and his speech was a mere repe- 
tition of the arguments he used against 
the original measure. If there had been a 
Motion to repeal altogether ‘the original 
Act, he could have understood his argu- 
ments. But the question before them was 
simply whether they should leave the sys- 
tem as it was, or whether they should 
adopt a measure to facilitate and expedite 
the transaction of business in that Court. 
The hon. and learned Member for Walling- 
ford (Mr.: Malins) had drawn a contrast 
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unfavourable: to the present: ‘system, bed 
tween the year 1760, when only twordis 
vorees were granted, and 1860, when-there 
were 290 applications waiting 10° be dis 
posed of. That argument only showed 
that in 1760 there was most scandalous 
denial of justice to a class of very unfortu 
nate persons. The hon. and learned Mem: 
ber also said he was shocked at the num 
ber of undefended cases. | The reason why 
certain cases were undefended was simply 
beeause they were indefensible. A wife, 
perhaps, had deserted her husband and 
children, and was living in open adultery 
with her paramoar.” The adultery’ was 
proved to the satisfaction of the Court, and 
what more was required?) Before the 
ordinary ‘tribunals of the eountry, unde- 
fended cases were of everyday oceurrence: 
The hon. and learned Member entertained 
a strong dislike to a single Judge. [Mri 
Matis: Not generally, ‘but: in: this pars 
ticular case.] But a single Judge wasak 
lowed to sit in equity, in Wisi Prius, and in 
the criminal courts, and to try cases which 
affected the property, the character, the 
liberty, and even the lives of Englishmeng 
He believed it) advantageous to havea 
single Judge, where he was an able and 
eminent man, because divided responsi« 
bility sometimes tempted a man. to be 
careless. To show the hardship at present 
inflicted on unfortunate. suitors, he would 
mention one out of a hundred cases. 
gentleman of) property at Cheltenham had 
filed a petition for a divorce as far back as 
July, 1859: His wife had left: him, and 
was now living in open prostitution’ with 
her man-servant im the neighbourhood of 
that town. Four of her eight children were 
staying with her; and she was able: to 
maintain herself and paramour out of. the 
£3,000 which her husband had settled on 
her when they were married. That ease 
would probably not be tried till July, 1861, 
as there were ninety before: it on the list. 
Two years would, therefore; elapse before 
that gentleman could obtain relief, iand 
during that time his wife: would be: leftaw 
possession of her settlement, and. witnesses 
might be tampered with and got out ofithe 
way. He believed the Divorce Court had 
conferred:a great benefit on the publie,:and 


relieved a vast amount of domestic misery.’ 


The cases of collusion were: not ‘half'so 
abundant as his hon. and Jéarned Friend 
imagined. It was a common: mistake 'té 
suppose that there had been collusion when’ 
the adulterer married | the adulteress2: “lt 
was not collusion when,a. man, laving 8e~ 
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duced a married woman, made the only 
amends in his. power, and married her 
after ‘she had been divoreed. The collusion 
to be prevented Jay between the husband 
and the wife. In his opinion one Judge 
was quite as able to detect collusion as 
three, and it was absurd to have three 
Judges’ sitting to make formal decrees in 
cases where there was no more ground for 
defence than for a felon taken in the act. 
He had heard no arguments against the 
Bill.. The arguments which had been used 
were arguments against the original Divorce 
Act: He should yote for the second read- 
ing, but in Committee he should propose 
Amendments. He thought the two clauses 
in reference to the Queen’s Proctor objec- 
tionable, and he trusted the Government 
would insert a clause giving the Judge 
Ordinary power to call on ex-Chancellors 
and ex-Judges who were receiving large 
pensions from the country to assist him 
when: necessary. 

Mr. SPOONHR said, he had supported 
the original Divoreé Act from the convie- 
tion that it was exceedingly bard that a 
poor man sliould be prevented by the ex- 
pense of proceeding from obtaining a 
divorce while to a rich nian the expense 
was nothing. But strongly as he felt the 
injustice done to the poor man he would 
not haye supported the original Divorce 
Act had not the Attorney General’s speech 
convinced him that by the Bill (then under 
consideration), the court would be so con- 
stituted, that they might as safely entrust 
the power of divorce to that Court as to 
the House of Lords ;, but the effect of the 
present Bill if passed into a law would de- 
stroy the safeguards upon which the At- 
torney General hadso powerfully dwelt, 
and upon which he (Mr. Spooner) had re- 
lied. But the results which have followed 
the passing of that Bill, and the speech of 
his hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
Wallingford had convinced him tbat. the 
alterations proposed by the Bill now before 
the House would be very dangerous, He 
shonid therefore vote against the Bill, 

Mr. HENNESSY ‘said, he would re- 
mind the House that the Commission which 
sit to inquire into the subject of divorce 
had. reported that it was of vital importance 
that no single Judge should have the power 
of dissolving marriage. ‘The Bill which was 
brought in in 1857 by the hon. and learned 
Attorney General, and passed, not only con- 
tained a provision to seeure that object, but it 
was recommended to the House as beimg un- 
exeeptionable in its procedure. ‘The question 
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before them was not one merely, of proce- 
dure, but affected the powers of tlie court. 
What was the action of the Divoree Court. 
Its existence bad occasioned so great 4 
pressure of business that theJudge Ordinary 
had requested the Lord Chancellor to pre- 
pare a Bill to afford greater facilities for 
granting a divorce. That was proposed 
to be done by enabling a single Judge to 
dissolve marriage. He asked the attention 
of the House to the fact that the question 
of adultery which came before the Divorce 
Court was not one of Jaw but of fact, and 
there was. this great difference in the eon- 
stitution of that court from all other courts, 
that the Judge had, to some extent, to 
perform the functions of a jury, and to de- 
cide upon questions of fact. It was upon 
that account that Parliament had felt it 
important to seeure the presence of more 
than one Judge upon the. bench, | They 
had seen fully realized the statewent which 
the right hon. Chancellor of the KE xehequer 
made in opposing the Divorce Act, that: it 
would lead to great complications, and to a 
state of things which they would ultimately 
regret... The right hon, Gentleman had 
said very truly that the moment they at- 
tempted to dissolve marriage by the judg- 
ment of a Court for the purpose of allowing 
the adulterer to marry, they were attempt- 
ing to do by Act of Parliament that whieh 
they were told they should not do by Holy 
Writ. The Divorce Act, degraded and 
disgraced the women of the country, and 
violated the precepts of Holy Writ... He 
could not consent to anything which would 
facilitate the action of such a Court, and 
probably in a future Session a Committee 
would have to be appointed to inquire inte 
its operation. He could not understand 
how there should bea great pressure for 
the Bill in the long vacation, when there 
seemed to be no hurry about it at the time 
the Court was sitting. Under: the Motion 
which he had withdrawn he did not desire 
to lead the House into a discussion of the 
merits of the Bill; but be was opposed to 
the clauses to which the decision of Mr. 
Speaker referred, irrespective of the cir- 
cumstances under which they appeared in 
the Bill. He objected to making any 
charge on the Consolidated Fund for the 
purpose of facilitating divorce. | He ob- 
jected to spending any more public money 
on the Court, and he objected to giving 
powers to the Queen’s Proctor which Par- 
liament had refused to give to the At 
torney. Geveral, 
Tus. ATTORNEY GENERAL said, it 
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was due to the. House that he should re- 
yert to the complaint which had been made 
of the long delay in bringing forward the 
Bill, He had felt that delay most acutely, 
as he, had felt it also, in regard to other 
measures. No one could say that the de- 
lay was anything but inevitable. Let those 
hon. Members who had been in the House 
night after night until two or three o’clock 
in the morning retrace in their recollec- 
tions the occupation of the different 'Go- 
yernment nights, and lay their fingers on 
any one night when it would have been 
possible for him to bring the Bill on be- 
fore twelve o'clock at night. Had he 
attempted to bring it on after that time 
it would have been said at once that the 
subject was of too much importance to be 
discussed in the small hours of the morn- 
ing, and he would have been exposed 
to much indignant remark for attempting 
to take any such course. The House, how- 
ever, had been no sufferer, for nothing 
could have been added to the arguments 
which, had been brought forward against 
the Bill. It had been unjustly and inac- 
curately described as a Bill to dispense 
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with the full Court, and to concentrate all | 
its authority in the hands of one Judge. | 


It was undoubtedly to dispense with the 
necessity of having three Judges on all 
occasions, and to. leave it to the discretion 
of the Judge Ordinary to call in the assist- 
ance of two other Judges whenever he 
might deem it requisite. The hon. and 
Jearned Member for Wallingford (Mr. Ma- 
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nivance which would enable the Judge to 
direct a preliminary inquiry ‘into the: ir 
cumstances of a case whenever he deemed 
it right. The House must: recollect’ that 
it was the adultery which’ dissolved’ the 
marriage ; what was wanted to be asedr. 
tained ‘with ‘sufficient’ certainty was the 
fact of the actual commission of that ervime, 
There were eases ‘in which for the hore 
effectual attainment: of that object ‘there 
ought to be a preliminary inquiry, and the 
kind of ‘assistance given to the Court! by 
this Bill was that which experience showed 
to be most desirable. He hoped’ hon. Gen- 
tlemen would not run ‘away with the idea 
that there was ‘any foundation for the as. 
sertion that the cases of collusion were 
numerous. He had made it his business 
to watch the Court from the ‘commence: 
ment, and from the best information-which 
he could obtain he did not ‘beliéve that 
there had been more than four or five 
cases in which there was any certainty of 
even reasonable probability ‘of the’ exist: 
ence of collusion. Under tle old systeti 
there was a great deal more ascertained 
collusion and connivance than ‘in the! new 
Court. Those hon. Members who lament 
ed over the cases which had come before 
the Court as if they were a reproach to 
the Court ought rather to lament over the 
immorality of the country. It was a Te- 
|mark of Sir William Scott that “ it was 
most essential that every person living in'’a 
| community should know the ‘real: state ‘of 
| that community,’’ and surely hon. Gentle- 
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nally with three Judges in- order more | cases were not brought forward when there 
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collusion and connivance; but he had 
failed to show how three Judges could 
better detect collusion or convivance than 
one? The hon. and learned Gentleman 
who spoke last seemed to forget entirely 
that that which dissolved marriage was 
adultery uncondoned, and unattended by 
collusion or connivance. The fact of adul- 
tery was established by the verdict of a 
jury presided over by a single Judge, and 
when the record of trial came before the 
full Court then dissolution of marriage was 
either pronounced or refused. This Bill, 
while it dispensed with the idle obligation 
of always having a full Court of three 
Judges in the most ordinary cases, left it 
to the Judge Ordinary to require the assist- 
ance of two other Judges whenever there 
was any question of doubt or difficulty in- 
volved. There were also provisions in the 


Bill for the ‘detection of collusion and con- 
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there was on that account a greater amouit 
of morality in the country. It was, however, 
unnecessary to go into the -merits of the 
question, because the House had’ already 
pronounced judgment on them, andthe 
general opinion of the country had also been 
pronounced in favour of the justice, neees- 
sity, and propriety of establishing the new 
tribunal. The Bill had been ‘introduced 


‘on the basis of a letter which’ ‘was’ ad- 


dressed to the Lord Chancellor by’ the 
Lord Chief Justice of England,’ pointing 
out the impossibility of the ordinary Judges 
discharging these additional duties, and at 
the same time, pointing out that the experi- 
ence of the Judges was that in nineteen 
cases out of twenty it was perfectly un- 
necessary for them to attend. That letter 
was confirmed’ by the expérience’ of. the 
Judge Ordinary.  It'had' been well said in 
the course of the debate that it was idee 
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complain of these powers being continued 
to,a single Judge when, the graver issues 
of life and death were left to,@ single un- 
eontrolled, Judge... The, Court of Criminal 
Appeal which had been, established could 
only be approached at the discretion of the 
Judge, presiding at the trial, who had it in 
his power to\reserve a point or not, Acts 
ing on that analogy, the Bill threw on the 
Judge, Ordinary the responsibility of sum- 
moning the assistance of two other Judges 
whenever he might think it necessary, but 
in ordinary, cases, the facts. having already 
been determined before a jury, it would 
be idle to require their presence, merely 
to play, the part of the ‘‘ mute persons” 
of the drama. (No doubt. the procedure 
of the Court was capable of improvement, 
It might Jead to the easier detection of 
collusion and connivance if, instead. of the 
petition being a mere allegation of the fact 
of adultery, it were, required that the cir- 
cumstanees; and, the acts relied on as the 
ground of complaint should be stated in it, 
It, would be, however, for the wisdom of 
the, presiding Judge and the other autho- 
rities to consider that suggestion according 
to their, experience; but. he was perfectly 
certain, that the number.of Judges would 
not facilitate the detection of collusion. 
The provisions of the Bill would. do much 
more to attain that desirable object, and 
he therefore hoped that the House would 
now read it a second time, 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH. said, the 
danger of collusion was in cases where the 
wife, had the doubtful boon given to her of 
obtaining a divorce, and that, both the hon. 
ond learned Attorney General aud the hon. 
and learned, Gentleman. (Mr. James) bad 
left that danger entirely. out of their con- 
sideration, 

Amendment, proposed, to leave out the 
word, “now,” and at the end of the Ques- 
tion, to, add. the words ‘‘upon this day 
month.” 
jo Question put, That the word ‘ now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 

The House , divided:—Ayes 43; Noes 
11 :, Majority 32, 

-» Main Question put, and agreed to. ; 
iy Bull read 29, 

THe ATTORNEY GENERAL moved 
thatthe House do. at. once: go into Com- 
mittee.on the Bill. 

(In the Committee.) 

(Clauses |. to 4 agreed to, 

| (Clause,5 (Court, may, where Oue Party 
ooaly, appears, require Counsel to, be ap- 
pointed to argue on the other Side), 
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Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL propos- 
ed Amendments empowering the Court, in 
every application for a dissolution of mar- 
riage, to direct the necessary papers to be 
sent to the Queen's Proctor, who, uuder the 
dircetion of the Attorney General, should in- 
struct counsel to argue any question whieh, 
arose in relation to such divorce. 

Mr. MALINS said, he saw no objection 
to the Amendments, 

Mr. M‘MAHON remarked, that the 
Court would, be involved in difficulty by 
the proposition. If decisions were given 
when only one side was heard, the ria . 
ment was taken to be ew parte; but if the 
Attorney General directed a question to be 
argued the decision would be regarded as 
an authoritative judgment. 

Mr, EDWIN JAMES thought the pro- 
position was a wise safeguard. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to; a8 wero 
the remaining clauses. 

Mr. MALINS said, he thought the sub- 
ject was of too. much importance to séttle 
finally;at. the end of a Session and in so 
thin a House, In order, therefore, that 
there might be au opportunity afforded for 
further consideration of the question, he 
proposed a clause declaring that the Act 
should continue in, foree until the 3ist 
July, 1861, and vo longer. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL said, he 
could not for a moment, adotit that the 
House, as at that moment constituted, was 
inadequate to the proper consideration of 
the measure, He thought, however, it 
would be right to have the results of the 
altered arrangements with respect to the 
Court before Parliament. It would be 
twelye months before they could ascertain 
the effects of the measure. If, then, the 
hon. and learned Gentleman would alter 
his clause so as to make the period for the 
existence of the Act the 31st July, 1862, 
he should assent to it, 

Mr. MALINS expressed his willingness 
to adopt the suggestion. 

Clause, as amended, agreed ta. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he had been taken 
by surprise by the Bill being brought into 
Committee so soon after it had been read 
a second time, and he, therefore, was tot 
prepared witha clause he had intended ‘to 

ropose, Before the constitution of the 
Divorce Court all questions of divorcee were 
disposed of in the House of Lords, and 
gave employment to the ex-Lord Chah- 
cellors.. As they were now receiving pen- 
sions withont giving any adequate return, 





he thought they ought to sit in the Divoree 
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Court and give assistance when required, 
in the same way as they used to do ‘in the 
House of Lords. | By that means the pre- 
sent large arrears of business would soon 
be disposed of, and the recurrence of a 
similar state of things would be prevented. 
Such would have been the effect of the 
clause he had intended to propose ; but he 
trusted, as he was unable now to pursue 
that course, the hon. and learned Attorney | 
General himself would add such a clause. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, he | 
thought it was only necessary to state, in | 
reply to the hon. Gentleman’s suggestion, | 
that with the exception of that venerable 
Peer, Lord Lyndhurst, whose advanced age 
would afford ample reason for the exception, 
every ex-Lord Chancellor had sat in the 
House of Lords deciding appeals five days 
out of every week since the Ist February 
last. He thought this would be admitted 
by the House to be an adequate return for 
the pensions they received. 

Mr. MALINS said, considering the 
number of eases, and the difficult questions 
dealt with by the ex-Lord Chancellors in 
the House of Lords, it must be admitted 
that they not only did plenty of work, but 
they worked like slaves. 

House resumed, 

Bill reported; with Amendments; 1% 
amended, to be considered To-morrow. 





UNION OF BENEFICES BILL. 
THIRD READING. 

Order for Third Reading read. 

Mr. MALINS said, that on the part of 
the lay impropriator of the tithes of Great 
St. Helens, he wished to correct a mis- 
statement which had been made by the 
hon. Member for Bath (Mr. Tite), in re- 
ference to the amount of the tithes. It 
had been stated that the tithes had been 
purchased for the sum of £3,000—that 
the income was £1,700 a year, and that 
some of the tithes had been raised from 
15s. to as much as £10 10s. Now he 
held in his hand a statement of the gentle- 
man to whom reference had been niade, 
from which it appeared that he had heid the 
property for thirty-five years ; and the in- 
come, instead of being between £1,600 and 
£1,700, was only £350. He was entitled 
to’ charge 2s. 9d. in the pound for tithes, 
but he had never charged more than Js, ; 
and although he was a member of the legal 
profession, lie never had a Jawsuit with 
any one in reference to his rights. He 
was quite sure the hon. Member for Bath 
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had made the statement under a misappre- 
Mr, Ayrton 
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lension as to the facts, and would be ‘glad 


| to remove the erroneous impression which 


had been ereated. ; 

Mr. TITE said, he had spoken of two 
parishes, and it was in the other parish 
where the litigation existed, and wheer thé 
income was as stated. It was not’ denied 
that the gentleman had’ purchased ‘tlie 
reetory for a very small sum. 

Mr. MALINS: At a publie auction; 
for, in reality, the sum of £6,500, 

Mr. TITE said, the rector was paid 
only £20 per annum by the lay Tmpro: 
priator, and he had himself, when church. 
warden, gone round the parish to raise “a 
sum for him for additional remuneration; 
Ife had merely stated’ the ‘income of 
£1,000 per annum, and the facts as’ they 
were believed in the parish, but he begged 
it to be distinctly understood that’ he had 
also spoken of the forbearance of ' the 
gentleman to whoni reference had beén 
made by the hon. and learned Member, 
He was, however, glad to hear the ecorree- 
tion now made, and would take’ care that 
the matter was explained where it was 
more important than in that ITouse, 

Bill read 3° and passed. 


MINES REGULATION AND INSPECTION 
BILL. 
LORDS’ AMENDMENTS. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he rose to propose 
an Amendment upon one of the Lords’ 
Amendments, which had seriously altered 
the Bill as sent from the House of ‘Com- 
mous. The Commons provided ‘that 
ehild on entering a mine should be able to 
read and write, and also made ‘an arratige- 
ment by which the child should be enabled 
to keep up that knowledge. The Lords, 
however, had altered the enactment ‘in the 
original Bill, and had provided, with re- 
spect to children under twelve years) of 
age, that it should not be absolutely ‘ne 
cessary that they sliould have any eduea- 
tion before entering the mines, and’ that 
upon entering, if not able to read’ and 
write, they should have twenty ‘hours’ 
schooling in a month. Such a “provision 
was perfeetly illusory, for, at any rate, 
care ought to be taken that the imstrue- 
tion should be diffused equally through the 
month. He proposed, therefore, ' to leave 
out the words ‘* twenty hours” in’ the 
Lords’ Amendment, and to insert: ‘*three 
hours a day for two days in each week.” 

Ma. CLIVE said, he concarred in'tlie 
Amendment proposed by the: hon. Men 
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ber..for the Tower Hamlets. The House 
of Commons had carefully considered. the 
clauses of the Bill during sixteen. hours, 
and the. whole of their work was undone 
by the House of Lords in sixteen minutes ; 
and the result was not beneficial or judi- 
cious, with respect’ to the mining interest. 
Jt also conflicted with the evidence in the 
reports of the inspectors, and with the ex- 
perience of the working of the system of 
education which had been proposed in some 
of the. Scotch mines, where it had been 
adopted with the best success. By the 
Amendment,of the Lords a ehild not edu- 
cated was to be educated by the mine- 
owner, but the mine-owner was not bound 
to keep up the education of a child who 
entered his mine educated. The provision 
appeared absurd, . With regard to other 
Amendments: of the Lords, he asked. the 
House to. agree to them, simply because 
he had no other alternative, and beeause 
the mining population considered the Bill 
an improvement on the Jast Act. 

Mr. CRAUFURD ‘said, he hoped the 
Amendment would be agreed to, as it had 
come down from the Lords. 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, he was glad the 
Government had expressed their regret at 
the injury sustained by the Bill in the 
other House. I¥e regretted the exclusion 
of iron-stone mines, and expressed a hope 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary would, appoint « Commission 
during the recess to inquire into, that 
matter. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS regretted: that 
the education clauses had not becn retain- 
ed.as they were, passed by that House 
after due consideration. The Bill had un- 
dergone a material change for the worse 
in, the other House. Perhaps. it would 
be better to leave the Bill as it had come 
from the Lords, but! he was willing to ac- 
ecpt the Amendment proposed by the hon. 
and learned Member. for the Tower Ilam- 
lets, though it was one of very slight im- 
portance. It would be the duty of -the 
Home Department to keep its eye fixed 
upon ‘the operation of the Bill, and if the 
securities taken for the education of the 
children employed in mines should be found 
not sufficient; the Home Secretary for the 
time being would doubtless eal! the atten- 
tion of Pavliament to the subject. |) The 
question of iron-stone and other mineral 
miues unconnected with coal measures. was 
‘one that! would require investigation. He 
would not: pledge himself as/ to the 'pre- 
cise time or mode of inquiry, but the sub- 
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ject would receive the consideration of the 
Government during the recess. 

Committee appointed, ‘ to, draw u 
Reasons. to be assigned to the Lords for 
disagreeing to the Amendments to which 
this House hath, disagreed.”” Sir George 
Lewis, Mr, Curve, Mr. Ayrron, and Mr, 
KInNalkD :— 

To withdraw immediately. Three to be 
the quorum, 


LANDLORD AND TENANT (IRELAND) 
BILL, 


LORDS’ AMENDMENTS. 


Lords Amendments considered ; several 
agreed. to; several amended, and agreed 
to; and several disagreed to. 

Committee appointed, ‘‘ to draw. up 
Reasons to be assigned to the Lords for 
disagreeing to the Amendments to which 
this House hath disagreed.’? Mr, Cagp- 
WELL, Mr, ATTORNEY. GENERAL. for Ireland; 
The Jupce ApvocaTe, and,Mr, CLive. 

To withdraw immediately. Three to be 
the quorum, 


FORTIFICATIONS.~ADDRESS. MOVED. 
Sir DE LACY EVANS said, he rose 


to move— 

“ That an humble Address be presented ‘to Her 
Majesty, praying that She will be. graciously 
pleased to direct'to be carried into, effect: the re- 
commendations of the Royal Commission on the 
National Defences, in paragraphs 156 and 158 of 
the report to Her Majesty for the construction of 
a fortified work on Shooter’s-hill calculated for a 
garrison of 1,500 men, to assist|in the protection 
of Woolwich Dockyard and Arsenal, andas an im- 
portant element in the means of defence for the 
Metropolis ; also praying that Her Majesty will be 
graciously pleased to direct that a Royal Commis- 
sion be appointed to examine and report to Her 
Majesty on the lines of march available to an in- 
vading army adyancing against London, on the 
obstacles or positions which may be occupied or 
prepared to obstruct or defeat an enemy on these 
lines of advance, and on the points d’appui or 
support of the national forces in their operations 
or manceuvres in the vicinity and for the defence 
of the Metropolis of the empire.” 

Te rose under, yery considerable disadyan- 
tage to bring forward this important sub- 
ject; but, as he intended to be as brief as 
possible, he hoped that he would be per- 
mitted-to make his Motion. As the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government was 
aware, it. was no fault of his that the ques 
tion came on at that particular moment. 
The first part of his proposition referred to 
the fortified work on Shooter’s-hill, which 
was recommended by the Royal Commis- 
sioners,, That, recommendation however, 
the Government, had entirely omitted from 
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their scheme; and it was now his wish, as 
his own opinion fully coincided with that of | not present; House counted; and Fort 
the Royal Commission, to induce the Go- | Members not being present, 
vernment to reconsider their decision. His | House adjourned at Eight o'clock, 
second proposition was for an inquiry into 
the lines of march available to an invading 
army advancing against London, and the 
measures to be taken for defeating an 
enemy on those lines. Although no ex- HOUSE OF LORDS, 
press recommendation was made by the | Friday, August 24, 1860. 
Commissioners on that point, yet on ex: | 
amining their report it would be found that | es mag Briis.—1s Highways ; Btatule 
the institution of such os ingniry would be | 94 is Catholic Charities ; Consolidated Fund 
in accordance with their views, and he! (Appropriation); Exchequer Bonds or Bills 
trusted the Government would recognize | (£2,000,000), Militia Pay. 

the expediency of appointing a Royal Com. | 

mission for that purpose. The National | 


Defence Commission had evidently felt | 


{LORDS} Revision Bill. 1760 
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themselves precluded from entering upon | Tue LORD CHANCELLOR rose, pur. 
such an investigation. The original in- | suant to notice, to call the Attention of the 
struction they received from the Govern- House to the Measures of Law Reform 
ment contemplated a comprehensive inquiry introduced into this louse :~My Lords, I 
into the general question of our national | have to ask your Lordships to’ give ao first 
defences ; but subsequently a letter was | reading to a Bill which has been framed 
addressed to them by the Secretary of | cxpressly to repeal a great number of 
State for War, directing them to confine 'statutes. There is no idea that the Bill 
their attention to the arsenals only. It | should be proeecded with during the pre 
was a pity that that restriction had been , sent Session of Parliament ; but the wish 
imposed upon them, and although the | is that it may be read a first time, in order 
Commissioners were obliged to act upon it, , that it may be printed and circulated, and 
they nevertheless adverted to it in more, that your Lordships may be prepared’ to 
than one part of their report. He con-| consider it when Parliament shall meet 
ceived that the establishment of a fortified |egain. There is now going forward what 
work on Shooter’s-hill, which the Com- | is ealled an expurgated edition of the sta- 
missioners strongly recommended, was a! tutes—an edition, that is, leaving out all 
matter of great importance to the safety of those statutes which have been repealed, 
the country, and especially of the Metropolis. | or have expired, or have become obsolete. 
It was rather remarkable that while the ; With respeet to the statutes that have 
Commissioners had suggested the exccu- | been expressly repealed, there is, of course, 








tion of extensive works in all our other 
arsenals, and the Government had, with 
certain very judicious modifications, adopt- 
ed those suggestions, on the other hand, 
the adoption of this further reecommenda- 
tion of the Commission, whicli also related 


to a most important arsenal and dockyard, | 


had becn postponed, by the Government 
sine’ die. ‘As Parliament was about to se- 
parate for probably five or six months, he 
was therefore anxious to draw the earnest 
attention of the Government to the inexpe- 
diency of leaving Shooter’s-hill and Wool- 
wich wholly without defences. What ‘he 
now proposed would not necessarily involve 
any additional outlay of public money. 
His hon. and gallant Friend the Member 
for Chatham (Sir Frederick Smith) and him- 
self had expressed’ their opinion that some 
“of' the proposals of the Commissioners were 
uiiduly expensive. 


Biv De Lacy Evans 


‘no doubt whatever: but there are a great 
| many statutes that have been only im- 
| pliedly repealed; for a most vicious 3 
| of legislation has prevailed of declaring 
all statutes repealed which are inconsistent 
with the enactments of the particular mea- 
sure which may be under eonsideratiow at 
| the moment, Henee it is very difficult to 
say what particular statutes are in foree 
and what have been repealed. We'have 
most laboriously attempted to distinguish 
between them; but there is a difficulty 
about it, and! to’ be certain, a Bill lias been 
prepared expressly repealing all’ statutes 
which have not before been expressly te- 
pesled, so that they may be safely omitted 
from any future edition of tlic statutes, 
and then the statutes which are now #0 
bulky will collapse into’ a very moderate 
size. I hope, therefore, your ‘Lordships 
will allow this Bill to be read ‘a first time. 
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Permit me now. to call your Lordships’ 
attention. to the, Bills that. J have introduced 
during the present. Session. of Parliament 
with a, view,to legal reform, Deep disap- 
pointment has been expressed, and loud 
complaints have been made and re-echoed 
that the present Session has been a com- 
plete failure with respect to law reform. 
I admit that a good ideal more might have 
been expected than has been accomplished; 
but at the same time f think the expecta- 
tions were exaggerated, and the deserip- 
tion of the failure is very much over- 
charged. T impute no blame to any party 
or any individual that the full expectations 
which were entertained have not been re- 
alized.:. I shall ascribe it to adverse and 
inevitable circumstances. : But I can take 
no blame to myself,and I av) sure your 
Lordships are free from all blame, for you 
have in the: most. exemplary mauner, re+ 
ecived all. proposals for legal reform which 
have been made during the Session, and 
have dove all in your power) to carry them 
jnto.effect.. Wath your Lordships’ permis. 
sion 1 shall briefly mention the Bills that I 
myself have had the bonour te intreduce. 
They.are no fewer in number than sixteen. 
Some of them have passed, others only 
await the Royal Assent; but others, | am 
sorry to say, have not succeeded elsewhere, 
and must await some more favourable op- 
portunity, for becoming the law of, the 
land. ‘The first Bill I had the honour to 
introduce was called the Court of Chancery 
Bill, and had for its object to enable me 
to diseharge the remaining Masters iv 
Chancery and to do away altogether with 
the system of having such officers. It is 
wonderful that the institution of Masters 
in Chancery should have continued so long. 
At last, however, a Bill was brought iu for 
its abolition ;: but, still, the abolition: was 
to be gradual, and the Masters were to be 
released from, time to time. Several of 
them still remain, and it was found neces- 
sary, to make provision for the, perform- 
ance of the duties discharged by them, and, 
likewise, the staff of clerks allotted to the 
Master. of the Rolls ,and ‘the Viee-Chan- 
¢ellors was found to be insufficient. It had 


been. arranged that those clerks should do, 


under the auspices and by. the direction 
of the Master of the Rolls and Viee-Chan- 
cellors, what ought. properly to lave. been 


done by the Masters..in, Chaneery ;, and 


the Bill I had the honour to intraduec was 
to enable, that, new system. to be carried 


nto effeet.,..1 am happy to say that the Bill 


has received the, concurrence, of ,the.other 
VOL. CLX. [runp series. } 
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House, with a few unobjectionable Amend- 
ments, to, which I shall ask your Lordships 
to agree, and it only awaits the Royal As. 
sent to become the law of the land, when 
1 have no, doubt it will be productive of 
very. beneficial. results. The next. Bill 
which I had the honour to introduce was 
called, the Companies. Bill. ; It was a Bill 
consolidating all the Acts, of Parliament 
respecting joint-stock companies, and regu- 
lating everything connected with those 
companies from their original formation 
until they are finally wound up,, That sub- 
ject; has been under the care of several 
successive Governments, , The Bill was, I 
believe, most elaborately prepared. I did 
what. 1 could to improve and perfect it, and 
I entertained the hope that it would now 
without difficulty have passed through both 
llouses of Parliament. Your Lordships en- 
tirely approved it ; both sides of the House 
concurred in passing it; we sent it down 
to the Commons on the 5th of March: but 
although it was very frequently on the 
Orders.of the Day it was not reached until 
almost the end of the Session. As it. had 
been so elaborately prepared I was in hopes 
that it might be taken almost in confidence, 
and that the object which successive Go- 
vernments have had in view would at last 
be accomplished. However, when the day 
arrived oa which it was te be read a second 
time, objections were made, and it was 
thought mecessary to withdraw it. A more 
serious disappointment stil] was experienced 
in connection with the Bills which I, next 
introduced. . They were seven in number, 
and their object was, the consolidation of 
the crimival Jaw. That undertaking had 
been going on for many years under suc- 
cessive Chancellors, but finally under the 
auspices. of my noble and learned Friend 
Lord Cranworth, when he presided over the 
Statute Law Commission, and subsequently 
under my own superintendence. The great 
object was that the criminal law of Ireland 
and, the criminal law of England should be 
assimilated. It at, first seemed a very. dif- 
ficult uudertaking ; but eventually, 1 be- 
lieve, the difficulties were completely over- 
come, Your Lordships appointed a Select 
Committee, to consider the Bills, seven in 
number, which L introduced, . That Select 
Committee consisted of all the law Lords 
and of a cousiderable number of lay Peers, 
Chairmen of; Quarter Sessions, and others 
who had paid great attention to the admi- 
nistration of justice, and who, were in every 
way competent, to give material assistance 
in perfecting these Bills, After,sitiing » 
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good many days we got through the whole 
of them ; we reported them to the House ; 
your Lordships passed them, unanimously, 
and I was in hopes that they would succeed 
in the other House of Parliament. Tt is vain 
to-'think of eodifying or consolidating if an 
immense volume of positive law is’ to be 
considered in detail by a large deliberative 
assembly.’ No code ever was or can be so 
considered. Confidence must be reposed 
ina certain number of persons who are 
competent to the task ; and if a great num- 
ber of Bills, with an immense multitude of 
clauses in each, are to be debated in a Com- 
mittee of the Whole tlouse of Commons, I 
despair of consolidation or codification. I 
had most flattering promises from many 
Members of the other House. Trusting to 
those promises, I supposed that we had at 
last accomplished our object; but when the 
time arrived for the trial there were cer- 
tain Members of the House of Commons 
who thought that all these Bills ought to 
be canvassed clause by clause in a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House; the necessary 
result of which was that they were with- 
drawn. ‘I was deeply mortified at that re- 
sult, beeause I am not able to foresee the 
time when, if such a course be adopted, 
any consolidation of the statute law can be 
adopted. The next Bill which T introduced 
was on a’ much smaller seale, and had a 
happier suecess. Its object was the ad- 
ministration of the law in regard to the 
administration of poison. As the law stood, 
unless death resulted from the adminis- 
tration of ‘poison, or poison’ was adminis- 
tered with the intention of causing death, 
its administration was no crime; and the 
object of my Bill was to enact that the ad- 
ministration of poison with the intent of 
endangering life, or doing bodily harm, 
should be a felony ; if with the intention of 
annoying or injuring it should be a misde- 
meanour. That Bill was rapidly passed, 
and in a few wecks it received the Royal 
Assent. The next Bill that I introdueed 
to your Lordships was the Law and Equity 
Rill, and its objeets were to enlarge the 
equitable jurisdiction of the Courts of Com- 
mon Law so as to enable them to decide 
any question of equity which might inci- 
dentally arise, and to improve what I may 
call their pure procedure. The first part 
of that Bill, although recommended by the 
Common Law Commissioners, was: disap- 
proved bya majority-of equity Judges andvy 
Members of your-Lordships’ House forwhom 
I have a-sineere respect. ‘After 'a most able 


and permanently valaable nromorial in its’ 


Phe Lord’ Chancellor 
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favour from the Lord Chief Justice of Eng- 
land, Sir Alexander Cockburn, and two of 
his colleagues, recommending all its provi- 
sions, it was referred to a Select Commit- 
tee, when a number of clauses. upon which 
I set great value, were rejected, and it was, 
in my opinion, materially mutilated. At’ 
the same time, by the clauses which were 
retained, the equitable jurisdiction of the 
common law courts was so extended as to 
enable them to release from forfeiture for 
non-payment of rent, or non-insuring, and 
also with respect to the proceeding of ‘in- 
terpleader—an alteration which has, been 
found most beneficial. All the clauses of 
the Bill respecting common law proce. 
dure were agreed to, and in this partially 
damaged state tlie Bill was sent to, the 
other House. It has been approved by 
that House, and now waits for the Royal 
Assent ; and I will venture to say that 
by that Bill alone, damaged as it is, more 
is done to improve the administration of 
justice in the courts in Westminster Hall. 
than was done by all the Acts which were 
passed in the sixty years’ reign of George 
IIT., the longest in the history of this 
country. In those days legul reform was 
not thought of, and the object of all the 
Bills which were passed was to create new 
felonies and render our penal code more 
rigorous. The object of the next Bill was 
to put an end to the most scandalous abuse 
which had arisen, of English bankrupts 
going to Scotland for the purpose of there 
getting rid of their liabilities. My atten- 
tion was first drawn to this subject when 
I happened to be at Tobermory in the 
Hebrides: In that place I found a number 
of Euglishmen, and to my astonishment I 
was told that they were bankrupts who 
had come there to be “ whitewashed.” 
They amused themselvs for forty days in 
grouse shooting and deer stalking, and 
then petitioned the Sheriff or the Court of 
Session to be discharged from all their en- 
gagements, It was found that the Courts 
of Scotland were bound to take cognizance 
of these cases ; and my Bill provided that 
in all cases in which the majority of the 
creditors did not reside ‘in Scotland: the 
Courts might stop these proceedings by 
dismissing the petition. 1 am happy to 
say that that Bill passed ‘both Houses, 
and ‘has receivéd tlie Royal’ Assent. The 
next Bill’ had''for its’ object to facilitate 
the ‘despatch of business ‘in’ the Divorce ., 
Court,’ and’ to ‘provide’ for’ the “more , 
effectual prevention of collasive ‘divorces. 
It’ enabled’ the Judge Ordinary himidelf” 
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to dispose of cases af divorce in which 
he required ‘no assistance, and to call 
in assistance whenever he thought it ad- 
visable. It also empowered the Queen’s 
Proctor to employ the Attorney General or 
the Queen’s Advocate to investigate cases 
in which suspicion of collusion was enter- 
tained. That Bill was sent down to the 
other Mouse at an early period of the Ses- 
sion, but, owing to, the state of business, 
for some time remained untouched. At 
last, when it had undergone a_ thorough 
examination by the microscopic eyes of 
some Members of the House of Commons, 
it was discovered that it infringed the pri- 
vileges of that House. And here I must 
take leave to say that upon this occasion 
the House of Commons has behaved in the 
handsomest and most, liberal manner, The 
Speaker delivered a most admirable and 
lucid judgment, in which he declared that | 
there had been an infringement of the pri- 
vileges of the House; and such an in- 
fringement I must admit that there had 
been, because one clause of the Bill: pro- 
vided that the Queen’s Proctor should be 
paid his fees as the fees of his office, which, 
as it turned out, are paid out of the Couso- 
lidated Fund. I must admit that that was 
a breach of the privileges of the other 
House. It was done ineautiously, and I 
eannot take much blame to myself for it, 
as it escaped the vigilant eyes of those 
who assist us in detecting what are called 
“ privilege clauses.’” The House of Com- 
mons, instead of, as they would have been 
fully justified in doing, rejecting the Bill, 
have, in the handsomest manner, seeing 
that there was no intention on the part of 
this House, or of any Member of it, to in- 
fringe their privileges, allowed the Bill to 
pass, making an entry on their Journals 
that this is not to be drawn into a pre- 
eedent. The Bill has passed, and, now 
awaits the Royal Assent... The next mea- 
sure to, which I will allude is the En- 
dowed Charities Bill, in the bringing in 
and ¢arrying through of which I was ex- 
ceedingly indebted to my noble and learned 
Friend who sits opposite (Lord Cranworth), 
who formerly introdueed a Bill of very 
much the same nature, | That measure 
enlarges, the jurisdiction of the Charity 
Commissioners, and enables them to carry 
on the administration of small, charities 
without any application whatever, to the 
Court of Chancery, .The peculiarity, of 
this tribuual of the Charity Commissioners 
is that its proceediugs. are unattended with , 





any fees or any expertise whatever. With 
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all my, respect for the Court of Chaneery, 
I cannot pay the, same compliment. to that 
illustrious, tribunal. . By reason, then, | of 
the enactments to which I ‘refer, these 
Charity Commissioners, who are, men of 
great learning, ability, assiduity, and zeal, 
are now empowered to appoint trustees, 
make orders as to leases, and do all that 
is necessary for the administration of these 
charities. without going to the Court of 
Chancery—a formality which used to. pro- 
duce great delay and much waste of the 
charity estates. ‘The only other Bill with 
the history of which I have to trouble your 
Lordships is a Bill to authorize the Lord 
Chancellor, with the assistance of the 
other Equity Judges, to carry into effect 
the recommendations of the Commissioners 
who were appointed to consider the mode 
of taking evidence in equity suits.. The 
appointment of that Commission was re- 
commended to my noble and learned Friend 
Lord Lyndhurst, and it has made valuable 
reports. It was thought that the Lord 
Chancellor, by the authority of former 
Acts of Parliament, or by the inherent au- 
thority of the Court, might have carried 
those recommendations into effect; but 
my noble and learned Friend Lord St. Leo- 
nard’s enterteined a different opinion, and 
accordingly, I introduced a measure which 
was not only approved by your Lordships, 
but which was passed by the other House 
of Parliament; and I have the satisfaction of 
saying that we have made great progress in 
carrying out the recommendations of the 
Commissioners. I have no doubt that at 
the end of the long vacation orders will be 
framed and published, under the authority 
of the Lord Chancellor and the Equity 
Judges, by which those recommendations 
will become binding on the practice of the 
Court, and will be attended with very con- 
siderable advantage to the public. .My 
Lords, there is another Bill, which is, how- 
ever, still before the House of Commons, 
and of which, as its fate yet remains in the 
balance, it therefore docs not become me 
to say much. I, mean the measure which 
proposes to enact that when o divereea 
vinculo, matrimonit hasbeen duly. pro- 
nounced by the Scottish Courts, it shall be 
held equally valid all ;over the island, in- 
stead of bemg valid only in, one part of it. 
The Bill, as sanctioned by your Lordships, 
also provided, in order to give due soleninity 
and weight to the proeecdings of the Seot- 
tish Courts in, pronouncing, divorcees, that 


ithey should, only, take cognizance of those 


enses in which the parties ate domiciled in 
3L2 
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Scotland ; thereby putting an end to that 
most discreditable practice of pronouncing 
sentence of divorce where the parties eume 
into Scotland for the purpose of procuring 
the divorcee and of committing the very act 
upon which the application for it is found- 
ed. My Lords, if the other House of Par. 
liament shall be pleased upon reconsidera- 
tion to admit the two clauses which they at 
first expunged from this measure I shall 
rejoice, as a very great improvement will 
thus be effected in the law both of Eng- 
land and Scotland; but should the House 
of Commons, unfortunately, do otherwise, 
still, my Lords, I think I have shown that 
there have been various measures passed 
through this and the other House of Par- 
liament, and which will become law on the 
Royal Assent being given, by means of 
which great benefits will be conferred on 
the country. 

I must likewise observe that other noble 
and learned Lords, Members of this House, 
have introduced important measures of a 
similar character. The noble and learned 
Lord behind me (Lord St. Leonards) brougit 
in a very valuable Bill, which has become 
law, for the amendment of the law of pro- 
perty. My noble and learned Friend op- 
posite (Lord Cranworth) also introduced a 
measure which has received the approval 
of the other House, called the Trustees 
and Mortgagees Bill. My noble and learned 
Friend Lord Brougham has likewise pro- 
posed further improvements in our legal 


system. These facts, I think, prove that | 


it is a monstrous exaggeration to say that 
this Session has been a total failure in re- 
spect to law reform. 

I will now draw attention for a mowent 
to what your Lordships have done, not in 
your legislative but in your judicial capa- 
eity; and I am happy to state that by the 
assiduous and devoted co-operation of the 
law Lords the legal business of this House 
is now in a more satisfactory state than it 
ever has been hitherto. 1 remember ‘the 
time when there were such arrears that an 
appeal stood for years and years on your 
Lordships’ list before it could be disposed 
of. Recently there has been a very great 
improvement. The usual course has veen 
to dispose, if possible, of all the appeals 
set down for hearing before the Session 
began by the time Parliament was 'pro- 
rogueil ; and I believe, although great ef- 
furts have been made, that has hardly ever 
been accomplished. But 1 am happy to 
say that during the present year we have 
been able 10 dispose, not only ‘ef all:appeals 
The Lord Chancellor 
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set down for hearing before the commente 
ment of the Session, but’ also: of several 
appeals whieh were set down while) Par, 
liament was sitting. During the present 
Session the House has disposed of fifty-two 
appeals, some of them of very great in. 
terest ; and there are now only twenty-four 
waiting to be heard, whieh will have to bé 
tried- at the beginning of next: Session! 
It used to be said that’ Chancery suits 
never came to an end. As a specimen 6f 
the despatch with which business is» now 
done, let me mention a single case, one in 
which the Westminster Palace Hotel Com: 
pany was concerned, » That’ joint-stock 
conipany have constructed for an hotel a 
large building, part of which they let to 
Sir Charles Wood, the Secretary of State 
for India, for the purpose of conversion 
into a Government office for a time. That 
arrangement was objected to by certain of 
the sharcholders ; and on the:17th of May 
in the present year a Bill was filed by which 
this Chancery suit was begun. ‘The cause 
was heard before Vice-Chancellor Page 
Wood on the 31st of the same month, ‘and 
a decision given in favour of the defendants, 
There was an appeal from that judgment 
to the Lords Justices, which was heard on 
the llth of June. The Lords Justices 
wero divided, and therefore the decision of 
the Vice-Chancellor remained undisturbed. 
There was then an appeal to the House of 
Lords, which eame on to be heard! om Mon- 
day, the 6th of August. | I¢ was heard. on 
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that day, and on the 7th—or the very next 
day—it was finally disposed of. Thus the 
| entire litigation was begun and ended be- 
|tween the 17th of May ‘and the) 7th of 
) August of the same year. That state of 
| faets, I think, scarcely justifies complaint 
| of the tardiness of judicial proceedings. :1 
| will not, my Lords, attempt to chalk out 
what may be done in @ future Session of 
| Parliament, but I will say this, that if I 
have then the honour to hold the office 
which I now ‘fill, and if it please God ‘to 
| give me health and strength, 4 shallen- 
|deavour to do my best to follow up the 
| path of law reform, and. to: expedite the 
| judicial business of your Lordships’ Iloxse. 
On the other hand, if, as may very well 
happen, another should succeed me, 'I will 
most cordially co-operate: with: bim “in the 
performance of his judieial duties and the 
| promotion of his law reforms. 

The noble and lcarned Lord then) pre- 
sented 2 Bill for repealing divers Acts ani 
Parts of Acts which lave ceased! to bein 
force; and moved that it-beawead Wo» » 
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1769 Statute Law 
Lorp 8T. LEONARDS ‘said, he hardly 


knew whether to congratulate ‘his. noble 
and learned Friend>on the woolsack upon 
what he had accomplished, or to condole 
with him upon what he had failed to achieve. 
As regarded the Court: of Chaneery, cer- 
tainly not much had been done this year. 
The ‘Bill to whieh’ his. noble and learned 
Friend “had first called attention was one 
ef.a very slight character, beeauso the 
Masters in Chancery had already been dis- 
missed under previous legislation, and there 
was only one of those officers now left. As 
to:the Bill which had been founded on the 
Report of the common law Judges, who 
were appointed to consider the procedure 
of the law Courts, and who proposed to 
transfer to themselves every part of the 
jurisdiction of the Court of Chaneery—he 
took the liberty of pointing out that there 
were several requisites they could not fulfil; 
they had not the time, they had not the 
knowledge, they had not the practical ex- 
perience, they had not the machinery for 
the performance of those duties. After 
considerable examination up-stairs, those 
clauses which, in his opinion, would have 
fone much mischief, were omitted ; and 
the remaining clauses, which related to 
common law procedure, including two or 
three clauses, which were very innocent, 
were passed intoa law. Another Bill, which 
had been referred to by his noble anil 
learned Friend, was introduced and passed 
to give effect to the Report of the Commis- 
sioners appointed to inquire into the mode 
of taking evidence in the Court of Chancery. 
That Bill made a very great change indeed 
in the Court of Chancery. In his opinion, 
however—but he differed from his noble 
and Jearned colleagues on the subject—if 
carried into effect, it would disorganize that 
Court, and form a great obstacle to the 
despatch of business. It enabled, for the 
first time, any suitor to require the Court 
of Chancery to lear oral examinations. of 
witnesses; and, there being two Examiners 
whose income had been very much. in- 
creased in consequence of the greater du- 
ties at present imposed on them, the result 
of carrying this’ last Act into execution 
would:be to make their office a sinecure ; 
for if parties went before the Examiners, 
their statement wouid have only the effect 
of an affidavit, and no one would go before 
them to make anaffidavit. So far as regards 
the Court of Chancery,' therefore, not tiluch 
‘hal been done in the way of beneficialre- 
forni.o: Indeed, it did: not requite muclr to 
be dorfd. | die Uclievedl it was working ad- 
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mirably,' the exeellent. Judges who were 
presiding there giving their time and at- 
tention to their duties in a way which well 
entitled them to receive the approbation of 
the country; . With respect to the consoli- 
dation of the criminal law, undoubtedly a 
vast deal of time and attention had been 
bestowed on it. ‘His noble ‘and learned 
Friend had alluded to his own exertions on 
that subjeet; but he should remember that 
they had all had their share in the labour, 
When he (Lord St, Leonards) was on the 
woolsack in 1852, he undertook the con- 
svlidation of the criminal law, and had be- 
stowed much time and research on the sub- 
ject. He had papers on the subjeet which 
would require a strong man to lift. He 
would stake his existence that the Criminal 
Law Bills now before the House of Com+ 
mons had cost the country not Jess than 
£100,000. They had been the subject of 
Commissions and Reports, Bills drawn, 
Bills put on one side, contemplated im- 
provements, for the last thirty years ; and 
really, unless they were taken by either 
House with something like eonfidence in 
the powers that be, they would never be 
passed. He was to some extent responsi- 
ble for these Bills, having, when sitting on 
the other ‘side of the House; served on a 
Select Committee to whom they were re- 
ferred with Lords: Lyndhurst, Brougham, 
Truro, Oranworth,’ and the Lord. Chief 
Justice (now Lord Chaneellor),. They pro- 
ceeded very laboriously and successfully 
with their investigations till they came to 
a definition of ** murder.’’ Sir Edward 
Coke’s definition was thought so imperfect 
that no one would adopt it. Every Member 
of the Committee tried his hand at a defini- 
tion of his own, but without meeting the 
general acquiescence; and at Jast his noble 
Friend, then Lord Chancellor (Lord Cran- 
worth), committed something like a murder 
on the Committee itself by issuing a Com- 
mission to consider the subject, thereby 
virtually bringing the Committee to an 
end. As to the other measures to which 
his noble and learned Friend had referred, 
he entirely disapproved of the Bill with re- 
ference to the. Divorce Court, and he be- 
lieved if such a measure had been proposed 
when the Bill for the establishment of that 
Court was befcre their Lordships, not one 
of them would have voted for it. When 
the original. Bill was in' Committee, ‘he told 
theny that he! was: peifeetly. satisfied. that 
the great: mathes ‘and offices, of the assd- 
ciated Judges rendered! sit. mare delusion 
to suppose that the Divoree Court, would 
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ever have their services ; and the sequel 
proved he was right: they did not attend : 
and now this Bill was introduced to trans- 
fer the power of the full Court to the Judge 
Ordinary. If it had been originally pro- 
posed to give the power of granting di- 
vorces to a single Judge, he was satisfied 
that Parliament would never have listened 
to it. He did not wish to detraet from 
the credit to which his noble and learned 
Friend on the woolsack was entitled for 
law reform; but be must say that much in 
that way had not been accomplished. LHe 
thought if there was anything to be depre- 
cated it was an excess of legislation, par- 
ticularly on law reform. Sound law re- 
form was, indeed, of the utmost import- 
ance; but it was very seldom they could 
get men to agree as to what was Jaw re- 
form. Alterations of the Courts were easy 
enough, especially when accompanied with 
expensive compensations and other such 
arrangements——they went down very easily; 
but real law reform—beneficial alterations 
of the law—were the most difficult things 
possible to accomplish. These observa- 
tions would show how little had really 
been adcomplishel. His noble and learned 
Priend had also in the course of his speech 
referred to the position of the judicial busi- 
ness, both in the Court of Chancery and 
in that House, as being highly satisfac- 
tory; but it was hardly fair, he thought, to 
institute a comparison on the point between 
the present and former times, inasmuch as 
ever since the Lords Justices of Appeal 
had been appointed, and since the Court 
of the Master of the Rolls had been made 
a Court always sitting, the business of the 
Courts of equity had taken a different course 
from that on which it formerly proceeded. 
The consequence of that change was that 
the Lord Chancellor was able to afford a de- 
gree of attention to the business brought 
before their Lordships which he had not 
previously been able to bestow. Lis noble 
and learned Friend, in illustration of the 
despatch with which cases in the Court of 
Chancery were adjudicated, had instanced 
the ease of the Westminster Palace [otel 
Company; but it must be borne in mind 
that that was a case in which no evidence 
was required to be adduced, the question 
at issue turning upon the construction of a 
single word, and that many such cases were 
constantly decided with trifling delay. | It 
remained for him simply to thank his noble 
aud learned Friend on the woolsaeck for 
what, during his period of office, he had ac- 
complished ‘in the direction of Jaw reform. 


Lord St. Leonards 
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Lorn CRANWORTH said, : his -noble 
and learned Friend who had just. spoken 
had twitted the noble and Jearned Lordion 
the woolsack with. not having done more to 
effect a reformation in the procedure of, the 
Court of Chancery ;) but the fact was, that 
very little was. in that respeet required to 
be done, and nothing could, he thought, 
be more inischevious than that. the Lord 
Chancellorshould introduce measures to the 
notice of Parliament with the view ofeffect- 
ing alterations which were not-called; for, 
He did not agree tbat nothing bad, been 
done for the improvement of the Court.of 
Chancery: By means of the new system 
of taking oral evidence in the. Court of 
Chancery, a very useful Reform had, in his 
opinion, been imported into its proceedings; 
fur there could, jie thought, be no better 
mode of ascertaining the truth before any 
tribunal than that of summoning the. parties 
interested in a suit before the Court, and 
hearing what they had to say in the mat- 
ter, With respect to the. proposal to give 
the common law Courts a co-ordinate) ju- 
risdiction with equity Courts in disposing 
of the great bulk of equitable business, he 
was strongly of opinion that, although the 
common law Judges might in a short time 
fit themselves for the satisfactory discharge 
of the duties which the carrying of sucha 
measure into effect would, cast upon them, 
yet they did not, as at present constituted, 
possess the requisite machinery. to deal 
with sueh business ina manner so adequate 
to its proper discharge as the, Court, of 
Chancery, which was supplied with a staff 
of officers to keep accounts, make the ne 
cessary inquiries with reference to heirs at 
law, next of kin, and other matters... lf 
it were proposed to furnish, the common 
law Courts with such machinery, the ques 
tion of giving them a co-ordinate jurisdic- 
tion in equitable matters assumed, of course, 
another shape ; otherwise the proposal to 
confer upon them such jurisdietion was one 
to which, notwithstanding it, might. have 
very high authority, in its favour, he could 
not give his assent. Having, said, thus 
much with regard to the Court of, Chan- 
cery, he might, be allowed, briefly to .ob- 
serve that whatihad occurred jin the case 
of. the Criminal Law Consolidation ,,Bills 
ought not to. be lost sight of ; much good 
had already been done, and, the lesson 
shonld not be thrown away. | Injhis,opin- 
ion the best course to take in those,in- 
stanees,.in which extensive evnsolidation 
with Amendments was contemplated, being, 
in his opinion, to introduce all the Ament 
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ments in the first place, and then to pro- 
ceed with the work ‘of consolidation. In 
conelusion, he would simply remark, while 
eongratulating his noble and learned Friend 
on the mode in which arrears of judicial 
business had been got rid of, as contrasted 
with the state of things in previous Ses- 
sions, that the fact of such arrears existing 
was not to be attributed to any fault.on the 

rt of ‘his immediate predecessor (Lord 
Chelmsford); or of his own (Lord Cran- 
worth’s), so much as to the circumstance 
that a great portion of the best time of the 
year for the despateh of such business had 
been consumed in general elections, 

Bill read 1*. 


SAVINGS BANKS AND FRIENDLY SOCIE- 
TIES INVESTMENTS BILL. 
COMMITTEE. 

Order of the Day for the Honse to be 
put into a Committee read. 

Moved, That the House do now resolve 
itself into a Committee on the said Bill. 

THe Marquess or NORMANBY said a 
few words in justification of his vote on a 
previous occasion against the proposition 
for suspending the Standing Order, in order 
to allow the Bill to be proceeded ‘with. 
Considering that two nionths were allowed 
to elapse since the Bill went into Com- 
mittee in the House of Commons, he did 
not think that the measure had been treated 
as if it were one of urgency. 

Lord REDESDALE said, that the mea- 
sure enacted that Savings Banks money, 
might be invested in any Parliamentary 
funds, and tlis had Jed to an impression in 
some quarters that this might include rail- 
way and other similar securities. He ap- 
prehended that this was not what was in- 
tended. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, there was not 
the slightest ground for supposing that the 
Bill authorized investment in any such se- 
curities. The intent of the Bill plainly 
being that the investment should be only 
mM securities which were guaranteed by 
Parliament. 

Lorp ST. LEONARDS thought that 
this Bill required great consideration, how- 
ever urgent it might be, for nothing could 
befmore dangerous than for Government 
to make any alterations which might alarm 
people in reference to the safety of ‘the in- 
vestment of the money which they had 
deposited in savings banks. | The object 
whieh the Bill had in view was the making 
of a profit by investing the savings-banks 
money. B99 
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Earnt GRANVILLE dissented ; the in- 
tention was to prevent a loss, not to make 
@ profit. 

Lorp ST. LEONARDS ; It was to be 
allowed that the money should be invested 
in any of the class of securities’ named 
which would secure a profit. 

Eant GRANVILLE referred to two re- 
turns of the particular funds in which the 
investment could be made, all of which 
funds were guaranteed by Parliament. 

Lorp ST.. LEONARDS repeated that 
great caution was required, for in some of 
the securities named, though the interest 
was guaranteed by Parliament, the  prinei- 
pal was not. There were many of the 
fands mentioned in the second. return in 
which a prudent man would not iuvest his 
own money ; and, therefore, the Govern- 
ment should not invest in them moneys 
which they held in trust. His objeetion 
was that they ought not to allow the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to invest thesc 
fonds at his pleasure. It was true that he 
might get a higher interest, but the: de- 
positors would only be paid at the usual 
rate. Everybedy knew that high interest 
meant bad seeurity ; so that whilst the de- 
positers got worse security their interest 
remained the same. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE thanked the noble 
and learned Lord for his statement.’ He 
retained the opinion which. he had origin- 
ally expressed with regard to this measure; 
and he did so with the move ‘confidence, 
because he was supported in it by the high 
authority of the noble and learned Lord. 
That noble Lord had repeated and con- 
firmed his (Lord Monteagle’s) assertion 
that higher interest represented a worse 
security, aud therefore could not with any 
justice be described as favourable to the 
party investing. He had been reminded 
on a previous occasion by the noble and 
learned Lord on the woolsack, that funds 
in the Court of Chancery were now allowed 
to’ be invested in the sceurities in which 
it was the object of this Bill to permit the 
investment of savings-bank moneys. It 
was true such a clause had been introduced 
without explanation into a Bill which bad 
passed. their» Lordships’ Hense.): It was 
done elsewhere. But it forthed no prece- 
dent for the Bill now on the table. He 
very much regretted that the investments 
andcr the authority of this) Bill were not 
to be as cautiously guarded os were those 
which weremade by the direction of| the 
Court of Chancery. The Bill. of Jast year 
require a previous approval of the Judges 
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in the Courts of Equity. The power of 
the present were vested absolutely in one 
political officer, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. There was most important amend- 
ments which he would now venture to ex- 
plain and to propose. He had already in- 
formed their Lordships that there were 
now in existence many banks which falsely 
assumed the title of savings-banks without 
having any right thereto, the rules of which 
had not been certified, and the funds of 
which banks never came into the hands of 
the Commissioners of the National Debt. 
The depositors in these fictitious banks were 
liable to be misled and defrauded by this 
deception, and he had, therefore, to meet 
the evil, prepared a clause which he en- 
treated their Lordships to aecept. It was 
introduced three years ago into a Govern- 
ment measure, and had received the sanction 
of Sir Alexander Spearman, the Comp- 
troller of the National Debt, and of the 
law advisers of the Savings Banks Com- 
missioners. It had also the high authority 
of his hon. Friend Mr. Hubbard of the 
Bank of England. It had been suggested 
that such a provision did not quite come 
within the terms of this Bill; but that 
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difficulty might easily be avoided by the in- | 
sertion of a few words in the title. The! 
importance of this clause was so great that | 
he trusted their Lordships would not allow | 
a merely formal objection to prevent its | 
being added to the Bill. The effect of the | 
clause would only be to prohibit a fraud 
aud to guard innocent depositors from cer- 
tain loss. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he thought 
the observations that were made were, in 
his opinion, calculated to suggest suspicion 
in the depositors of savings banks, without 
any just cause whatever. There was no 
foundation for the opinien that the smaller 
stock$ were less secure than the greater 
ones, The interest upon the whole of them 
was equally guaranteed by Parliament until 
the principal was paid. The only differ- 
ence between the two classes of securities 
was, that the one might be more conve- 
nient than the other for purposes of invest- 
ment. The noble Lord (Lord Monteagle) 
the other evening had talked of dealing 
with £40,000,000 of money belonging to 
the savings banks; but. it should be re- 
membered that these minor securities did 
not amount to more than £6,000,000 or 
£7,000,000, With regard to the clause 
suggested by the noble Lord, he regretted 
that be could not agree to. its insertion, 
Ile had uot a word to.say against the clause 





Lord Monteagle 
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in itself, for he thought it a very good ono; 
but it was not consistent with the scope 
and character of the Bill. The noble Lord, 
having prevailed on their Lordships once 
to vote that this was not a measure of 
urgency, could hardly now plead urgeney 
in favour of his own clause. 

Lorp REDESDALE said, his objection 
to this Bill was, that it would open.a door 
to further transactions, such as those, from 
which a heavy loss had already been ineur- 
red through the investment of the savings- 
banks’ moneys. That loss had been stated 
at £2,500,000 ; but he believed it amount- 
ed at that moment in reality to nearly 
£4,500,000. Through the operation. of 
this measure the debt of the country might 
be increased without the sanction of; Par 
liament. He objected to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer going into the stock- 
market, not in a purely official character, 
but as a speculator, which he more or less 
beeame in dealing with the moneys of the 
savings banks. 

Loxrv MONTEAGLE having agreed te 
move his clause on the Report. 

Motion agreed to ; House in Committee 
accordingly. 

Bill reported, without Amendments. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE then moved’ to 
add the following clause— 

“ And for the Protection of any Party or Par- 
ties desirous of making Deposits for Investment 
in a Savings Bank lawtully established and certi- 
fied under the several Acts of Parliament relative 
thereto, be it enacted, That if any Person or Per- 
‘sons shall, after the First Day of January next, 
establish, continue, or carry on, any Bank, Insti- 
tution, or Society of whatsoever kind, for Receipt 
of Deposits at Interest or otherwise, assuming or 
using for such Bank, Institution, or Society, the 


| Name, or Title, or Description of a Savings Bank, 


of whatsoever kind, except in respect of Savings 
Banks established under the Acts now in force’ for 
the Establishment thereof, or in respect’ of ‘any 
Penny Savings Banks of which the, Monies are 
deposited in any Savings Banks established under 
any Act or Acts relating thereto now in force, 
such Person or Persons shall be held guilty of a 
misdemeanour.” 


On Question, Amendment negatived, 
Bill to be read 3* To-morrow, 


ROMAN CATHOLIC CHARITIES BILL, 
RESOLUTION OF URGENCY. SECOND READING, 
Tue LORD CHANCELLOR moved to 
Resolve :— 
“That inasmuch as, unless immediate Legisla- 
tion ‘take place on the Sabject of! this Bill, ‘the 


Roman Catholic Charities to whieh it is: applic 
able wiil-be subject to the Operation of the Chanit 
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able Trusts Acts of 1853 and: 1855, from which 
by the said Acts and other subsequent Acts they 
have been exempted for several successive Periods, 
the Circumstances which require Legislation on 
this Subject appear to this House to be of such 
real Urgency as to render the ‘immediate Con- 
sideration of the same necessary.”’ 

The noble and learned Lord, having ex- 
plained the purport: of the Bill, said that, 
in his opinion, its provisions were perfectly 
unexceptionable. It had been suggested 
that the measure might have an effect upon 
tho existing law affecting superstitious uses, 
and a proviso had been proposed, declaring 
that it should effect no change in the law. 
His own deliberate opinion, however, was 
that the Bill would have no such opera- 
tion, and that the proviso suggested would 
be utterly useless. 

Lorp WYNFORD said, he had heard 
no reason why the Standing Order of the 
House should be rescinded in this instance. 
The measure was one calculated to cause 
uneasiness; and he could not see why time 
had not been allowed them to consider the 
subject. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, the 
reason was that there had been an annual 
Bill, exempting the Catholic charities from 
the operation of the existing law ; and un- 
Jess this measure passed, these charities 
would come under the existing law, which 
would afford matter for great regret. 

Lorp WYNFORD could not understand 
why the Bill had not been brought up to 
their Lordships’ House at an earlier pe- 
riod of the Session. 

Eant GRANVILLE referred to the 
great delay which had taken place in the 
passage of the Bill through the other 
House. 

Lorp REDESDALIE said, this measure 
was the settlement of a question which had 
been accepted by persons of different opin- 
ions in the other House; and, as such a 
settlement was urgent, although he did not 
agree with the provisions of the Bill, he 
should be disposed to agree to the Resolu- 
tion, 


Motion agreed to. Order of the Day for | pl 


the Second Reading of the Bill read. 
Moved, That the Bill be now read 2°, 
Lorp PETRE said, he did not approve 
of the Bill; nor was it the fact, as had been 
stated, that the Catholics of the North ap- 
proved it. The rejection of the first clause 
had completely altered the character of the 
Bill, It would, if passed in its present 
shape, be unjust and injurious to Catholics; 
and many small charities would be confis- 
cated by the expenses in Chancery. A 
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noble Lord had given notice of an Amend- 
ment; and he should wait to see whether 
that would improve the Bill, as otherwise 
he should offer it his opposition. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
moved the second reading upon the under- 
standing that no Amendments should: be 
introduced; and he should resist any pro- 
position to that effect. 

Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly. Committee negatived ; and Bill to 
be read 3* To-morrow. 


House adjourned at a Quarter before 
Nine o’clock, till To-morrow, 
Twelve o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, August 24, 1860. 


SPRING BUFFERS—THE INDIAN 
TELEGRAPH.—QUESTIONS., 


Mr. CONINGHAM said, he would beg 





to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty, 
Whether the Lords of the Admiralty have 
| any intention of adopting a plan, as sent 
jin by C. W. Forbes, Esq., for cheeking 
| the recoil of Guns by Spring Buffers, and 
| which is about to be adopted by the 
| French Government ? He also wished to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury, who is 
the engineering adviser of the Government 
in the matter of the Indian Telegraph ; 
and whether he is the gentleman who acted 
as Engineer of the Surveying Expedition 
to the Isthmus of Darien which terminated 
disastrously ? 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, with 
regard to the question put to him by the 
hon. Member, he had to state that the 
Admiralty had received a letter from Mr. 
Forbes on the subject of spring buffers for 
guns, but it was unaccompanied by any 


an. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, that Mr. 
Lionel Gisborne was appointed by the Earl 
of Derby’s Government as Engineer to the 
Gibraltar Telegraph, and occupied that po- 
sition when the present Government came 
into office. Since then the wire had been 
transferred to Rangoon and Singapore, and 
the services of Mr. Gisborne had been con- 
tinued. With respect to the survey in 
connection with the scheme for a ship canal 
across the Isthmus of Darien he had no 
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official knowledge, as the survey was un- 
dertaken by a private company. 


INEQUALITIES OF THE INCOME TAX. 
QUESTION. 


Mr, WHALLEY said, he would beg to 
ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whe- 
ther it is the intention of the Government 
to introduce a Bill in the next Session to 
remedy the inequality of the Property and 
Income Tax ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER said, he thought he would be a 
sanguine man who would expect to devise 
a tax which entailed no inequalities, As 
to the Income Tax, when that tax was 
renewed from time to time, various modifi- 
cations were introduced as experience point- 
ed ‘out, and in any future renewal that 
same course would be adopted. If the 
hon. Gentleman intended to ask whether 
the Government would next year introduce 
a Bill to alter the incidence of the different 
Scliedules, he had no hesitation in replying 
in the negative. 


THE POST OFFICE—MONEY ORDER 
OFFICE.—QUESTION. 


Si GEORGE BOWYER said, he rose 
to ask, Whether it is the intention of the 
Post Office Authorities to farm out the 
Paying and Issuing Window of the Chief 
Money Order Office ; that is to say, whe- 
ther they intend to confide it to a private 
individual, who for certain advantages will 
contraet to supply the labour, in order that 
the regular appointments may be abolished; 
and, if so, what is proposed to be done 
with the officers who are to be thus super- 
seded in their duties by contract labour, 
the whole of those officers having been 
more than five years on the establishment ? 

Mr. LAING replied, that no decision 
had been come to as to farming out the 
Issuing Window referred to by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman. In answer to the 
latter question, he could only say that he 
knew of no way in which any officer could 
be superseded, but any question of compen- 
sation would be regulated by the Superan- 
nuation Act. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE.- 
QUER said, he would take that, oppor- 
tunity of informing the hon. and learned 
Baronet who took an interest in the sub- 
ject, that the Report of the Committee ap- 
pointed to inquire into the working of the 
Post Office had been presented, but it was 
Mr. Milner Gibson 
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not the intention of the Government to‘lay 
it before Parliament: at that time. ©The 
investigation had been’ carried on at a pé- 
riod when there had been a double change 
“the office of Postmaster’ General; ‘and 
when Sir Rowland Hill had‘ been ‘ neces- 
sarily absent from illness. The Report 
raised many questions of great importance, 
and proposed many changes ; and the Go- 
vernment did not think it would be right 
to lay it before Parliament until they had 
come to a decision upon those recommen- 
dations. 


LUNATIC ASYLUMS IN IRELAND, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. HENNESSY said, that referring 
to the Order in Council of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, dated 28th of March, 
1860, appointing Commissioners for ‘the 
Control, &c., of Irish’ Distriet’ Asylums, 
he wished to ask the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, Whether the Commission in ques- 
tion is intended to be of a permanent kind, 
or whether it is for a temporary purpose} 
whether it is in contemplation to’ appoint 4 
seeretary and a staff of clerks for the office 
of the Commissioners, or to amalgamate 
it with the office of the Inspectors’ of Lu- 
natie Asylums, who are themselves mem- 
bers of the Commission ; and whether the 
Irish Government intend to bring in a Bill 
next Session of Parliament to alter and 
amend the laws relating to Public and 
Private Lunatic Asylums in Ireland, i 
conformity to the recommendations of the 
Royal Commissioners of Inquiry in 1858 ? 

Mr. CARDWELL said, that the ar- 
rangement alluded to by the hon. Geutle- 
man was merely to give the authorities a 
greater control oyer the selection of an 
architect. As the money adyanced was 
public money, it was right that its expendi- 
ture should be controlled by a public officer. 
The gentlemen who were appointed archi- 
tect and secretary were already in the 
receipt of superannuation allowances, aud 
would not be entitled to further compensa- 
tion when their present functions ceased. © 


RATES ON PUBLIC BUILDINGS, 
QUESTION, 


Mr. ANGERSTEIN, said, he would beg 
to ask, Whether any, or what, arrange- 
ment the Government has made for the 
payment of Loeal Rates on the: ditlerent 
Government Buildings ? 19908" 
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Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, that a 
Vote had. been taken in the course. of the 
Session for the. payment of Rates on 
certain public establishments, according to 
previous arrangement. He was unable then 
to say from what, precise time the pay- 
ments would commence, but it eould not 
be before the commencement, of the official 
year, for which the Vote had been taken. 


HONG KONG.—CASE OF MR. TARRANT. 
REPLY, 


Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE in 
answer to a Question put yesterday by the 
hon. and learned Member for Marylebone 
(Mr. E. James), “* Whether Mr. Tarrant, 
the Editor of The Friend of China, is still 
detained in prison in Hong Kong, at the 
suit of the Crown,’’ said, that Mr. Tarrant 
had been convicted of a libel upon the 
late Lieutenant-Goversor of Hong Kong, 
and sentenced to six montlis’ imprisonment. 
Soon after the sentence the Governor, atter 
cousulting with the Chief Justice, deter- 
mined to reduce the imprisonment by one- 
half, which he did before receiving an 
order to that effect from the Government 
at home. When the day for Mr. Tarrant’s 
liberation arrived, that gentleman was ar- 
rested upon civil process, The Governor 
did not state the nature of the debt, but 
he (Mr, C. Fortescue) believed it was the 
eosts of the proceedings for libel; but, at 
all events, it was a matter with which the 
Government had nothing to do. 


AUSTRALIAN POSTAL SERVICE, 
' OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. HENNESSY said, in referring to 
the answer of the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury on the 22nd, that he was not aware 
there had been any intention on the part 
of the Colonial Office to advertise for Ten- 
ders for an Australian Postal Service vid 
Panama, he wished to direct his attention 
to the following notification, conspicuously 
appended to the Colonial Office Advertise- 
ment for Tender for the Overland Austra- 
lian route, namely— 


“N.B, It isto be observed that so soon as ar- 
rangements are completed, it is the intention of 
the Government to call fot Tenders for a Monthly 
Steam Communication with Australia via Panama, 
in addition to the Service via Suez.” 


He also wished ‘to ask whether any and 
what steps have been or will be taken to 
redeem the pledge thus ‘held out, .on) the 
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part of the Imperial Government, to the 
Australian Colonies, and to the various 
commercial interests at home connected 
with this subject. 

Mr. LAING said, he had, on a former 
occasion, misunderstood the question of the 
hon. Member. He thought it referred to 
the present intentions of the Government, 
and the answer he gave was that there was 
no intention of doing anything in the way 
of contracting for a Postal Service by way 
of Panama. He found, however, on ad- 
verting to the question the hon, Gentleman 
had new put, that he referred to a circum- 
stance which oecurred more than a year 
ago, when the late Government was. in 
office,. It was true that there was an in- 
tention on the part of the late Government 
to call for tenders for a monthly communi- 
cation, with Australia by way of Panama; 
bat the present Government thought that 
the system of subsidies for mail eommu- 
pieation to the Colonies had been carried 
quite far enough at the expense of the mo- 
ther country. It could not be held that 
the mere intentions of the late Govern- 
ment should bind either the present Go- 
vernment or the House to a proposition of 
this kind. 


AUSTRIA AND NORTHERN ITALY, 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. BUTT said, with reference to state- 
ments that have appeared in’ the conti- 
nental journals—1. That the Austrian Go- 
vernment has intimated to that of Turin 
that they would treat the landing of Gari- 
baldi in the Neapolitan dominions as a 
casus belli between Austria and Northern 
Italy. 2. That Austria has engaged or 
tendered support to the King of Naples, 
by armed intervention, against any attempt 
at revolution—he would beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether Her 
Majesty’s Government have received any 
information of such a menace being ad- 
dressed to the Court of Turin, or such an 
engagement or offer being made to that of 
Naples? 

Viscount PALMERSTON; Sir, I am 
glad to say that the Report to which the 
hon. and learned Member refers is totally 
devuid of foundation. The Austrian Go- 
vernnent has invariably stated that they 
do not intend to interfere by force of arms 
in any matter beyond their own frontier, 
that they intend to defend their frontier if 
attacked, but to do uothing beyond that. 
Therefore there is no ground fur supposing 
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that any such communication as the hon. 
and learned Member refers to has been 
made by the Austrian Government either 
to the King of Naples or the King of Sar. 
dinia. 


PUBLIC BUSINESS—FRIDAY EVENING 
DEBATES.—RESOLUTION. 


Mr. T. 8. DUNCOMBE said, he rose 
to move a Resolution of which he had 
given notice on the subject of the Friday 
evening’ debates. He had given notice of 
two Resolutions, but it was his intention 
only to move the first. The two Resolu- 
tions were :—* 1. That, on the question 
of Adjournment from Friday to Monday, 
all discussion shall be confined to Questions 
relating to the intended business of the fol- 
lowing week, or to matters of public ur- 
gency demanding immediate attention. 2. 
Whenever it is moved and seconded by 
Members who have not spoken during the 
Debate, that the Debate be now closed, 
Mr. Speaker shall forthwith put such 
Question, and, if agreed to, shall imme- 
diately proceed to put the original Ques- 
tion.” The House, he need not remind 
them, had that very day sat seven months; 


and he was much afraid that if they were 
to ask the public what had been done 
during these seven months, the answer 


would be, little or no good. He did 
not say the Session had been destitute 
of all good, for they had confirmed a 
very valuable treaty, so far as it went, 
with France, and they had much improved 
the tariff; but they had let slip through 
their hands certain Bills which the public 
expected would have become law—one in 
particular with regard to the Amendment 
of the representation, and another for the 
improvement of the bankruptcy and insol- 
veney laws. Great disappointment pre- 
vailed among the commercial classes that 
the latter measure had not been passed. 
What, then, was the cause of so little be- 
ing done? It appeared to him that Mr. 
Speaker was helpless, that the Govern- 
ment was helpless, and that the House was 
helpless under the present regulations; and 
the House would not be blameless if it did 
not attempt to correct the evil. He be- 
lieved the only true course was to go back 
to’ the old. system that prevailed in the 
House. It was only within these few years 
that the present system with regard’ to 
questions on: the Motion for Adjournment 
till, Monday had come into practice. Dur. | 
ing|.the time of’ the Speakership of Mr. 
Viscount Palmerston 
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Manners Sutton and Mr. Abercromby: no: 
such system prevailed. It originated with 
the late Speaker, who gave permission té 
hon. Members to raise all kinds of ques. 
tions on the Motion for Adjournment. The 
only object he could sce in: bringing for. 
ward these questions was that they made 
hon. Members appear before their constitu: 
ents exeeedingly active with regard to 
matters that had a bearing on the incidents 
of the day. Taking a common-sense view 
of the matter, what was the object in 
allowing any question to be raised on thé 
Motion for Adjournment? ~ This practice 
was formerly permitted in order that any 
question might be asked relative to the 
business of the ensuing week, and also 
upon any matter of great. public urgency 
that would not keep. If, for example, 
there had been a great disturbance in the 
country, or if the Government had been 
guilty of an unconstitutional act, or if some 
important matter relative to foreign policy 
arose, then an hon. Member was permitted 
to ask a question about it on the Motion 
for the Adjournment to Monday. But now, 
there was no sort of question, either upon 
colonial, foreign, or home affairs—ranging, 
in fact, from our Indian Empire to the ride 
in Kensington Gardens—that was not put 
on the paper on the Motion for adjourn- 
ment. What was the consequence? The 
House was sometimes occupied until balf- 
past 11 o’clock at night in discussing ques- 
tions whether at its rising it should ad- 
journ to Monday. What then became of 
the right to ballot upon notices of Motion ? 
Why, the notice day was done away with, 
the usual notices of Motion being super- 
seded and set aside by these questions. 
Speeches were made upon topics which 
were so far from being of pressing urgeney 
that notice was given of them three weeks 
before. The evil ought to be obviated by 
restoring the old rule. He remembered be- 
ing himself called to order by Mr. Manners 
Sutton for putting on Friday some question 
upon tithe commutation. Mr. Manners 
Sutton ruled that he was going beyond his 
right, because the question was not. one of 
public urgency. The Motions generally 
made were of the most ad. captandum 
nature, and a few hon. Members, wisbiog 
to show their activity to their constituents, 
seemei to be always) putting questions 
But he wanted to know where the ‘practice 
would stop, for ‘if twenty Members had: 
right ‘to pub questions, so had 200 ; and 
then how. would the public business go.eut 
Looki ‘at. the: hours wasted: and) they Bills 
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that might be passed while Members were 
talking on this very adjournment question. 
Five or six hours every night during the 
whole Session had been occupied in this 
way. Recently a change had heen made 
by which Thursday became a Government 
day, and Friday was devoted to notices of 
Motion. But that, instead of rectifying the 
abuse, only made it worse, for hon. Mem- 
bers now thought they had a right to en- 
croach on the time that ought to be devot- 
ed to notices of Motion. His right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Bouverie) brought forward, 
early in the Session, 2 Motion that the 
House at its rising should adjourn as a 
matter of course until Monday, unless: it 
should otherwise order. The Government 
said that was a reasonable proposition, but 
that it would be better to rely upon the 
good sense and good taste of the House. 
It was, however, clear that in relying on 
the good sense and good taste of hon. Mem- 
bers the House was relying upon a broken 
reed. The time of the House was the 
time of the public, and it ought not to be 
wasted by all the foolish balderdash and 
ionsense that was inflicted upon the 
House on Friday nights. He trusted that 
the Government would accede to his Reso- 
lution. 

Mr, BERNAL OSBORNE seconded the 
Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That, on the Question of Adjournment from 
Friday to Monday, all discussions shall be con- 
fined to Questions relating to the intended busi- 
ness of the following week, or to matters of pub- 
lic urgency demanding immediate attention.” 


Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, he quite 
agreed with his hon. Friend that it behoved 
the House to consider the subject with at- 
tention, and that they ought to make up 
their minds definitively whether the pre- 
sent practice should be continued or not. 
The question was one not merely for the 
Government but for the whole House to 
consider, sinec it bad an important bearing 
on the efficiency of the House for the 
despatch of business, affecting as it did 
nearly the whole of one out of the five 
days in the week devoted to public busi- 
ness; Something had been done however 
during ‘the Session. _ The Motion of his 
right -hon. Friend (Mr- Bouverie) that no 
Motion for adjournment should be put on 
Friday underwent a great deal of discus- 
sion. It was negatived by 166 to 48, so 
that the opinion of the House was declared 
in favour of maintaining the present Motion 
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of adjournment. Thursday afterwards be- 
came an Order Day for Government busi- 
ness, and Friday was given up to Notices 
of Motion. After some experience. the 
House came to the conclusion that. the 
change was a wholesome one, and condu- 
eive to the despatch of public business. 
It had therefore been converted into a 
Standing Order. A short time since his 
hon. Friend the Member for Dumfries (Mr. 
W. Ewart) brought forward a series of 
Resolutions, with regard to the despatch 
of public business, which were withdrawn 
on tho understanding that a Select Com- 
mittee should be appointed next Session 
to which this subject should be referred; 
If it sliould be the pleasure of the House 
to appoint such a Committee next Session, 
one of the first matters that must occupy 
its attention would be the great amount of 
time taken up by the dehates on the 
Friday adjournments. One of the incon- 
veviences of the present system was that 
hon. Members who came down at 7 o’elock 
for the business of the evening were de- 
tained until 9 or 10 before it came on, 
That was a greater inconvenience to pri- 
vate Members than to Members of the 
Government; because, whatever the busi- 
ness transacted, the latter were usually in 
the Ilouse, whereas private Members took 
an interest in particular questions, and it 
would be a great convenience to them to 
know within a certain margin when the 
business of the night would come on. A 
perfect farrago of questions were put on 
the most miscellaneous subjects, and great 
confusion arose from the fact that two or 
three questions were sometimes put to the 
same Minister. If he answered one, he 
could not speak again without the consent 
of ithe House; and if he waited till the 
end ‘of the evening, that he might answer 
them altogether, the earlier questions were 
forgotten. . Thus confusion became worse 
confounded, and either course was produc- 
tive of inconvenience. An hon. Member 
had, in a recent debate, raised a laugh by 
quoting a series of questions put by the 
Civil Service Commissioners. If any hon, 
Member would read a list of the questions 
put upon the Motion for adjournment, he 
would be equally successful in creating 
merriment in: the House, for they were 
put down in such a manner as to be far 
from conducive either to the transaction of 
public business or to the credit or cha- 
racter of the House. With regard to the 
Motion before the House, he could under- 
stand a proposal that no Motion should:be 
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made for adjournment on Friday, bat when 
his hon: Friend ‘proposed that the discus- 
sion on Friday should be’ confined either 
to the intended ‘business of the ensuing 
week or to matters of public urgency, he 
could not help thinking that such a rule 
would lead to considerable inconvenience. 
He should have thought that if there was 
any class of questions which it was not 
desirable to‘ diseuSs, it was the business of 
the ensuing week, because an hon. Mem- 
ber who did so might take a general view 
ofall the Orders as well as the Notices of 
the Week. As to the phrase “matter of 
public urgency,” it was so vague that he 
fearéd' much time would be Jost in diseuss- 
ing ‘what was a’matter of urgency. If 
the House should alter its practice, it would 
be better to’ do so by some rule not so diffi- 
cult of construction or open to so much 
ambiguity. He trusted that the Committee 
to be appointed early next Session would 
consider this among other subjects. He 
was, however, satisfied that the House in 
its present thin state was not fitted to 
decide upon so important a matter, and 
one which had already been discussed with- 
out result. He did not see any leading 


Members of the Opposition in their places, 
but they would naturally wish to take part 
in such a debate, and would have reason 
tocomplain if such a Motion were carried 


in their absence. He trusted, therefore, 
that his hon. Friend would not press his 
Motion. 

Mr. SPOONER said, he fully coneurred 
in the remarks of his right hon. Friend, but 
could not allow one observation of the hon. 
Member for Finsbury to pass unchallenged. 
The hon. Member described the treaty 
with Franee as beneficial. He was, un- 
fortunately, prevented from attending at 
the time when the treaty was under dis- 
cussion, and was therefore in’ no way re- 
sponsible for it. So far from being « bene- 
ficial treaty, it was, he believed, the worst 
and most injurious that this country had 
ever made, The feeling which at the 
first prevailed in certain parts of the coun- 
try in favour of it had totally vanished, 
and he knew that it had been the ruin of 
hundreds ‘of his own constituents. The 
provisions of the pnw} with regard to silk 
had destroyed the whole trade of Coventry, 
and ‘had’ thrown that populous neighbour- 
hood into a state of distress which he could 
not fully deseribe. The treaty: was alto: 
gether onesided and unjust. We had given 
up everything and received nothing, and 
unless some alterations were made its bane- 

Sir George Lewis 
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ful effects would be found spreaditig’ over’ 
the whole country. ree 

Mr. SPEAKER said, he had’ been un- 
willing to interrupt the hon. Member, but! 
he was at a loss to see the relevancy of 
his remarks ‘to the question before ‘the 
Tfouse. sb 

Mr. SPOONER said, he was merely 
replying to an observation which had fallen 
from the hon. Member for Finsbury. 

Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE said, that as he 
had introduced, at an early period of the 
Session, a Motion on the subject of the 
debates raised on the putting of the ques- 
tion of the Friday Adjournment, he hoped 
the House would allow him to make a few 
observations on the subject which had just 
been bronght under their notice by the 
hon. Member for Finsbary. He believed 
that many hon. Members who had’ upon 
that occasion voted against his proposal 
would at present be’ prepared to support 
it, in consequence of tle experience they 
had since had of the working of the prag- 
tice against which it was directed. That 
experience had shown that they had opened 
a door for a prolonged miscellaneous con- 
versation which really impeded the busi- 
ness of the country. The Motion for the 
Adjournment of the House from Friday to 
Monday was, except at the close of the 
Session, a mere matter of course, and his 
suggestion was that no special Motion 
should be required for following their ordi- 
nary practice. He had taken the trouble 
to look into the record of discussions kept 
in the Members’ waiting-room, and found 
that no fewer than 85 hours—or, reckon- 
ing a working day at 7 hours, 12 days 
—had been spent during the Session’ in 
discussions on the question of Adjournment, 
which in 99 cases out of a 100° were a 
mere waste of time. Had that time been 
devoted to the business of the country they 
would have been enabled to discuss fally 
and properly many measures of great pub- 
lie inyportance which had been “postponed |; 
to the last weeks of ‘the Session, ‘and — 
agreed to without sufficient consideration. 
He hoped that the experience of the Ses- 
siot’ would lead hon. Members ‘to give a, 
more’ favourable car to the’ proposal ‘he 
had formerly made, if he should bring it 
forward again. : = 

Cotoxet SYKES said, he belitved that 
A great soured of inconvenience would be ' 
removed jf ‘all! the Members who'desired 
to obtain information’ from a ‘particular | 
Minister wéuld put their questions ‘to’ bim — 
couseeutively: “ But’ he’ ‘did’ not’ think it 
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would be wise to abolish altogether. the 
practice of raising discussions on the Mo. 
tion for the Friday Adjournments., He felt 
persuaded that they were able to procure 
in that way a vast amount of information 
which the country wished to obtain, 

Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, he 
hoped the House, in makivg a change 
would not, pass from one extreme to the 
other. He believed that for the purpose 
of eliciting information on urgent ques- 
tions and on the order of public business 
the Friday evening conversation was very 
useful, The abuse consisted in hon. Mem- 
bers unfairly availing, themselves of that 
opportunity to introduce important ques- 
tions which ought to be the subjects of 
substantive Motions, He trusted that some 
check would be placed on that abuse, but 
he believed it was desirable to retain the 
privilege, on the Motion for Adjournment, 
of putting questions, and at the same time 
of explaining them, which was not allowed 
on other rights. 

Mr. T. S. DUNCOMBE said, he would 
withdraw his Motion. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS.—OBSERVATIONS, 


Mr. KINNAIRD said, he rose to move 
the Adjournment of the House, in order 
to have an opportunity of ealling attention, 
before the Session closed, to the. long- 
talked of Conference of the great Powers 
on the subject of Savoy, The calm dig- 
nity, forbearance, and firmness manifested 
by Switzerland with reference to the an- 
nexation of Chablais, Faueigny, and Ge- 
neva, neither seduced by the cajolery nor 
shaken by the menaces of a powerful 
neighbour, had been such as to call forth 
general admiration. The neutrality of 
Switzerland was guaranteed, in the inter- 
eats of peace, by all the great European 
Powers in 1815. Piedmont, too, bound 
herself to Switzerland by the Treaty of 
March 16, 1816, never to alienate the 
provinces in question to any third Power, 
But it was a manifest absurdity to suppose 
that any portion ofa great. Empire like 
Frauce could really remain, neutral, and 
consequently the possession of these. pra- 
vineés by such an Empire would be a 
standing menace to the secugity.and_ inde, 
pendenee of Switzerland. It was to guard 
against such a dangen that, provision was 
made in the Treaty, of 1815. for. the. neu- 
trality of the three Med Two things 
Were essential to’ the; neptrality, of any 
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State—the wish and the power to be so. 
Now every one who studied the map of 
Europe would see, that Switzerland was 
weak on the side of Savoy, A. frontier 
easy of defence was necessary to her ex- 
istence, and on that side she has no frontier 
that she could defend. The Powers of 
Europe, therefore, gave her a military and 
strategic frontier besides her political one, 
It was for the maintenance of that frontier 
that Switzerland appealed to the publie 
opinion of Europe, and he. hoped that, the 
Session would not close without. an as- 
surance from the noble Lord that the Oon- 
ference which had been promised would 
speedily be held. It was not simply,a 
matter of treaty, but a question of natural 
right. They all knew that these Provinces 
were naturally connected with § witzerland, 
and that all their produce and trade found 
an outlet at Geneva and the Canton. It 
was not, therefore, a question of treaty 
but of natural right which had thus been 
aggressively taken from them. He’believed 
that Switzerland was entitled to the thanks 
of Europe for the manner in which she 
had maintained her rights. If, in addition 
to great foresight, she had not acted with 
great prudence and moderation, it was im- 
possible to say what would have. been the 
consequences to Europe, It would be in 
the recollection of the House that when 
his hon. and learned Friend (Mr, Kinglake) 
first asked the Government whether there 
was any intention to annex Savoy and 
Nice, hardly any one believed it. They 
were indebted to Switzerland for first. call- 
ing the attention of Europe to this act of 
aggression. At the time when the ques- 
tion was first put by his hon. Friend, he 
was one who placed implicit confidence in 
the speeeh at Milan of the Emperor of the 
French, and in the statement of Count Ca- 
vour, that Sardinia would neither cede, sell, 
or exchange that property which she was 
bound by special treaty with Switzerland to 
hold. He therefore scarcely gave credence 
to the rumour that such an act of aggression 
was actually in contemplation. He thought 
that Switzerland acted nobly in refusing 
to treat alone, with the Emperor, of the 
French. Switzerland, putting aside. her 
individual interests, determined not to ae- 
cept anything from the Emperor, but to 
stand by her rights, He trusted that those 
rights would be. brought before a Confer. 
ence of the great. Powers, and, he. believed 
it would then be shown) that might was 


not right, and that there was justice in the 


cause and inthe. poliey which Switaerland 
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had adopted. He did not wish to detain | those who are accustomed to take an interest 
the House at that period of the Session. | in foreign affairs have uot been wanting in 
He would ouly say that the circumstances | forbearance towards the Government, and 
which had occurred, and the circumstances | have not been guilty of anything like undue 
which were occurring, showed that the} intrusion on the time of the House, for we 
Government ought tp be prepared for all! must remember, that the present state of 
eventualities. It was a remarkable fact | affairs in Europe is one of an unusually eri. 
that not many months ago news came from { tical kind. I cordially agree with every word 
across the Channel that the Emperor of} which has been said by my hon. Friend the 
the French was already weary of Italian} Member for Perth with regard to the con- 
affairs, and that they would soon hear of| duct of the Swiss Confederation. I am 
great events in the East. They little| bound to say that in the earliest stage of 
thought at that time how soon the fearful | the transaction which was the subject of 
massacres in Syria would follow, and how | my hon. Friend’s speech, Switzerland per. 
circumstances would arise which secmed to | ceived the danger in which she was placed, 
eall on France to occupy that country. | She communicated that danger at the ear- 
When they looked at affairs in Italy, they | liest time to all those on whose friendship 
must fee] how important it was that Eng-| she was entitled to count, and from that 
land should be prepared. He trusted that| hour to the present she has uever for one 
the report that Austria was about to take} moment swerved in the earnestness of her 
active measures against the rising liberties | endeavour to preserve her own rights and 
of Italy was untrue, and that it was, as| through her own rights to protect the 
they had since heard, the fixed intention of | true interests of Europe. She has never 
Austria to remain, unless attacked, in the} for a moment forgotten, that vital as the 
Quadrilateral. He hoped that those who! question was to her, the question was one 
conducted the Italian cause would still} of deep importance to Europe. And, 
maintain the moderation which they had) therefore, whenever pressed, whether by 
hitherto exhibited, and that nothing would| the menace or, as my hon. Friend termed 
happen to cause them to regret the pro-| it, by the cajolery of her powerful neigh- 
gress which Italian liberty had made, and; bour, she has always answered that the 
which had given the greatest satisfaction | question, though vital to her, was also 4 
to every Member of the House and to! European question, and by the great Powers 
every one in the country. He wished to of Europe her rights and interests were to 
put the question of which he had given) be judged, It is very true that this ques- 
notice—‘* Whether definitive arrangements | tion of the annexation of Savoy and Nice 
had been made for assembling the Confer- | has disturbed Europe, but I must say that 
ence proposed to be held at the instance | it is right that it should be so, for I can- 
of the Swiss Confederation ; and, if not,| not conceive anything more lamentable 
whether it was the intention of Her Ma-| than that a great wrong of this description 
jesty’s Government to recognize the an-| should be perpetrated to the prejudice of 
nexation of Savoy and Nice as a valid act, | a weak but deserving Power such as Swit- 
forming part of the public law of Europe; | zerland, and Europe should stand by ae- 
also, whether any other of the five great | quiescing in such a transaction. My hon. 
Powers were acting in this matter in| Friend behind me, the gallant Member for 
conjunction with Her Majesty’s Govern-| Liskeard (Mr. B. Osborne), in the course 
ment?”’ of some discussion which took place on 

Motion made, and Question proposed, | the question of furtifications, more than 
** That this House do now adjourn.” once addressed to the Government a very 

Mr. KINGLAKE: There was, Sir, 1| pregnant question. To that question he 
believe, an understanding that before the} never received any answer, and I told him 
close of the Session some opportunity; I did not think he would receive any an- 
should be given to us for raising a discus- | swer, because the question was one which 
sion on foreign affairs, and although I can-| could be more conveniently answered or 
not say, looking at the empty state of the! commented upon by an independent Mem- 
House, that the present opportunity is a} ber of Parliament than by a Minister of 
very promising one, I am anxious, if the; the Crown, My gallant Friend asked 
House will so far indulge me, to address to; why it was that the Report of the Com- 
it a few observations on the subject. 1) missioners having been placed in_ the 
think it will be admitted, by Her Majesty’s| hands of the Government so early as the 
Ministers and by the House in general, that | month of February, no application was 
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made to the House to act on these recom- 
mendations until the month of July. My 
answer is that between the month of Feb- 
ruary and the month of July a momentous 
change took place in the state of Euro- 
pean affairs. I ventured, as early as the 
month of February, to warn the House 
that when the Emperor of the French pro- 
posed to break through the public law of 
Europe he was doing that which would 
place us all in a new condition—he was 
doing that which effected a transition, if 
I may so express it, from right to might, 
and it became certain, in my opinion, 
that if he should carry out the purpose 
with which we were then menaced, we 
should hear less of treaties and less of 
negotiations, and a great deal more of for- 
tifications, battalions, batteries, and all the 
implements of war. So it has turned out, 
and that I think is the answer to the ques- 
tion of my hon. Friend. The truth is, 
that the annexation of these countries, 
even if it had been assented to by Eng- 
land, would have been a very grave affair, 
but it took place contrary to the declared 
recommendation of England, and when it 
took place, I may say, in the teeth of the 
English Government, it became a transac- 
tion of momentous importance. It took 
place at a time when Parliament was sit- 
ting, and I do think that if at such a time 
we had remained silent we should have 
been guilty of a shameful abondonment of 
our duty ; and I will do Her Majesty’s 
Ministers the justice to say that I believe 
they shared in that opinion. It is natural 
for Ministers to dislike being interfered 
with. All men in possession of power 
naturally like to exercise it with as little 
extraneous advice as possible. At the 
same time Her Majesty’s Ministers must 
do those who acted with me in these mat- 
ters the justice to say, that not only did 
we do right in calling the attention of the 
House to them, but that we should have 
done wrong had we failed to take that 
course, I will not say that the urgency of 
those protests had any effect upon Her 
Majesty’s Ministers, for I believe it is a 
truer and more generous view of the mat- 
ter to say, that they who are Englishmen 
like ourselves were sharers, from the begin- 
ning, in the feelings which influenced us, and 
that the principles which we were venturing 
to ineuleate—if not finally adopted by them 
—were inchorte in their minds and on the 
point of being adopted. Accordingly, when 
the 26th of March came we had the grati- 
fication of hearing that the Government 
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were sharers in those opinions which we 
had humbly ventured to urge upon them. 
The purport of the famous declaration of 
the 26th of March was simply this,—it an- 
nounced distrust of France and the deter- 
mination of England not to keep aloof 
from other Powers. I recollect the noble 
Lord the Secretary of Siate for Foreign 
Affairs pronounced these momentous words 
in a significant but low tone, hut all Eu- 
rope listened to what he said, and it was 
not long before that important declaration 
produced the fruits which it was calculated 
to bear. At the time that declaration was 
made there was nothing like union through- 
out Germany, but no sooner was it known 
that England was distrustful of France and 
was turning to other Powers than the States 
of Germany not only determined among 
themselves that each would separately ex- 
press an inclination to turn towards Eng- 
land, but their language among themselves 
was of the most simple and practical kind. 
They said, as long as we are disunited we 
are hardly worthy to proffer ourselves for 
an English alliance — let us be united 
among ourselves, let us be able to say 
that Germany against the foreigner will 
act as one, and then we shall be in a fair 
condition to proffer to England a German 
alliance. I rejoice to see that that princi- 
ple was acted on at Baden and was carried 
to a completion the other day at Toplitz. 
If the existing state of things is satisfac- 
tory in comparison with that which existed 
before, we owe it in part to Germany, and 
in part to the determination of this House, 
one reacting, if I may so speak, on the 
other. If it isa subject of congratulation 
that Germany is now united, we are entitled 
to take a little pride that this House has 
found means in a worthy manner to cause 
its opinion to be once more heard with re- 
spect in Europe. 

Anterior to the Treaty of Turin the 
situation of the Emperor of the French in 
Europe was one of immense weight. Ger- 
many was disunited, Russia is known at 
that time to have approached, at all events, 
to something like an understanding with 
France, and the alliance, or, at all events, 
the cordial understanding which had for 
some time existed between France and Eng- 
land had placed France in such a position 
that she was relieved from all anxiety with 
regard to her sea communications. The 
consequence was that, being able to wield 
her immense military force by land and to 
move as she chose by sca, France had ac- 





quired so great an ascendancy in Europe 
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as to cause the decpest anxiety to all those 
who are accustomed to attribute importance 
to the preservation of the balance of power. 
The Treaty of Turin was signed :—signed, 
as I have said, in defiance, so to speak, of 
England. The result is that the Emperor 
of the French has these provinces which 
he has now gone, it is said, to visit. No 
doubt the Savoyard battalions and the sea- 
board of Nice and the adjacent country 
are acquisitions of great importance—no 
doubt, also the frontier, menacing to Italy 
and menacing to Germany, is a matter of 
deep importance; but, on the other hand, 
it is to be observed that in exchange for 
these acquisitions the friendship of England 
has been converted into that avowed dis- 
trust which was expressed on the 26th of 
March in words, and which has since been 
expressed still more significantly by our 
armaments. Moreover, Germany, now 
united and alarmed, is making her prepar- 
ations on her eastern frontier, and the 
countries more immediately bordering on 
France—Switzerland and Belgium—have 
been so thoroughly alarmed by the proceed- 
ings of the Emperor that I think we have 
no reason to fear anything like languid ac- 
quiesence on their part. If I am entitled 
to assume, as I trust I am, that the answer 
of the noble Lord to the second branch of 
my hon, Friend’s question will be such as 
we have a right to expect,—if we are to 
be told, as I trust we shall be, that although 
England did not think fit to resist that an- 
nexation by force, yet she will nevertheless 
decline to recognize it, then it is very im- 
portant to observe the change which is thus 
effected in the position of the Emperor of 
the French; because, whereas he was be- 
fore not merely recognized fully as an equal 
Sovereign, if I may so express it, but the 
ally of England, now the recognition of 
his character as Emperor of that which he 
considers the French empire is, in a sense, 
qualified, for I trust we shall hear that the 
British Government is not prepared to do 
any formal act which shall amount to a re- 
cognition of this annexation, For instance, 
if it should happen that our Consul at Nice 
were to dic or to resign, then I trust we 
may be assured that the English Govern- 
meut would not ask an exequatur from the 
Emperor of the French for any new consul 
in his place. 

I am anxious, with the permission of the 
House, to say a few words on the subject 
of Syria. It was my fate many years ago 
to be a traveller in that country, and one 
finds that when one has become personally 
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acquainted with a distant country one is 
apt to keep up one’s knowledge, and, even 
after a great lapse of time, one’s interest 
in itis frequently continued. In several 
discussions which have taken place here 
on this subject I have heard the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government taunted for 
the part which he took in 1840 in displace. 
ing Mehemet Ali from Syria. We have 
been told that Mehemet Ali was an excel- 
lent and vigorous governor who maintained 
order in that country, and that we did ve 

wrong—the gallant Member for Southwark 
(Sir Charles Napier) made the observation, 
I think—when we took measures which 
had the effect of displacing him, It is 
rather singular for those who are filled 
with horror at the Turks and at massacres 
to come forward and befriend this man 
Mehemet Ali. I was in that country at 
the time when his power was in fall foree, 
and | say his reign was simply a reign of 
terror. He was a Turk, and a Turk of 
the most ferocious kind, and probably the 
most wicked of all the massacres which 
have occurred in this century was a mas- 
sacre perpetrated by Mehemet Ali. He 
invited to a banquet at his castle all the 
Mamelukes of Egypt — the aristocracy of 
the country—the men who had been ina 
rude way the depositories of the govern- 
ing power, and when he had them all in 
the courtyard of his castle he caused them 
all to be massacred ; so that to the cruelty 
and bloodthirstiness of perpetrating a mas- 
sacre there were added the treachery and 
wickedness which attach to a host who 
murders his own guests. Therefore we 
might have been spared anything like 
taunts for displacing such a man from the 
government of Syria. There has been, 
too, a good deal of unfairness towards the 
Ottoman Government in these discussions. 
It is impossible to overstate the poltroonery 
—for I believe that was, in fact, the real 
cause —of the wretched Turkish officers 
who stood by while the horrors of which 
we complain were being perpetrated ; but 
if we ascend higher in the chain of causa- 
tion, and ask what the causes really were, 
I am afraid that, instead of being able to 
fix the responsibility on the Turkish Go- 
vernment, it is to the Powers of Europe 
that the responsibility will, ina great de- 
gree, attach. In 1842 or 1843, and ata 
time when the Earl of Aberdeen held the 
seals of the Foreign Office, changes were 
pressed upon the Turkish Government in 
regard to the management of the Lebanon. 
First, the Porte was urged to appoint 4 
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separate Kaimakan for the Druses and the 
Maronites, so that in point of fact, we 
called on the Turkish Government to allow, 
not an imperium in imperio, but two im- 

ia in imperio, those two imperia being 
embittered in their feeling towards each 
other by a traditional hostility. In the 
perverseness of our recommendations we 
did not stop there, We required Turkey 
to abstain from having troops in the moun- 
tains, 80 that we provided not only that 
these hostile tribes should be perpetually 
confronting each other, but that the Otto- 
man Government should withdraw the very 
means by which the Druses and Maronites 
might be prevented from coming into con- 
flict. Now, surely after the European 
Powers have taken upon themselves the 
responsibility of interfering in that way 
with the affairs of the Lebanon, they can- 
not very fairly turn round upon Turkey and 
accuse her of having permitted disturb- 
ances which, in a sense, may be traced to 
the advice pressed by them upon the Porte. 

With regard to the immediate cause of 
these massacres, I desire to abstain from 
expressing any opinion ; but there are two 
or three circumstances which will serve as 
a clue, and will enable Lord Dufferin to 
ascertain what I may call the final cause 
of these disasters. If I am rightly in- 
formed, a vast quantity of rifles were not 
long ago distributed among the Maronites. 
Now I have never seen one of those rifles, 
bat, if the information which reaches me 
be correct, it will turn out that they are 
not the rifles of commerce, but bear upon 
them a stamp which shows that they came 
from the Government stores of a European 
country. If that is the case, and if Lord 
Dufferin suceeed in sending home one or 
two of these rifles marked with such a 
stap, we shall have one clue to the cause 
of the disturbances. There is another clue 
to which I think I may venture to direct 
Lord Dufferin’s attention. Fora long time 
there has been published at Beyrout an 
Arabic newspaper. That newspaper con- 
tains articles, couched in very bitter and 
ferocious terms, having a tendency to in- 
cite the Christians against the Druses, and 
also to irritate them against the English, 
on account, I suppose, of the impression 
which certainly prevails in those countries, 
that the English are the friends of the 
Druses. Iam told that this newspaper, 
although published at Beyrout, is printed 
mm one of the capitals of Europe ; and if 
that is so—if this journal is printed in a 
tity where it could be hardly safe or possi- 
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ble for private individuals to engage in such 
a manufacture without the consent of the 
Government--then I think we shall have 
another clue to the final cause of the dis- 
turbances. 

With the permission of the House I am 
now anxious to say a few words on the 
subject of Italy. Sir, the public prints 
inform us this day—though, as it seems, 
the Government have received no official 
communication of the fact — that General 
Garibaldi has effected a landing in Cala- 
bria, and for a long time there has been an 
impression, founded upon the collapsed 
state of the Government of Naples, that 
General Garibaldi may succeed in displac- 
ing the Government, probably going much 
further, and, if one may use a military 
phrase, ‘‘rolling up” the greater part of 
Italy. It is also given out that when this 
consummation is effected movements will 
also be directed against Venetia. At such 
® moment it was natural that Austria 
should be very vigilant. Everybody must 
admit that where you see an enemy pre- 
paring to attack you you are not al- 
ways bound to wait until the attack 
takes place. That is a maxim which 
prevails all over the world, but as a matter 
of policy of course you need not act upon 
it if your opponent is vastly inferior to 
yourself in strength. I have heard, there- 
fore, with the greatest satisfaction, that 
Austria, notwithstanding reports to the 
contrary, has determined not to interfere 
with any of General Garibaldi’s operations 
either in Naples or in the Papal States, 
That is a determination which places the 
Emperor of Austria in a most admirable 
position towards Europe. Considering the 
antecedents of Austria, I think the fact 
that she has arrived at such a conclusion 
entitles her to great praise for the mode- 
ration and wisdom which she is thus dis- 
playing. One of my principal reasons for 
now venturing to address the House is my 
desire to express an earnest hope that, 
beyond the acquisition of Naples and Rome, 
no wild attempt will be made by General 
Garibaldi against Venetia. I am speaking 
on the assumption that France will not 
interfere; and I say that if the Italians, 
unassisted by France, ventured to asaail 
the great Quadrilateral which repelled the 
Eniperor of the French, common prudence 
must lead us to fear that such an attempt 
could not be made with any fair chance of 
success. If it failed what would be the 
position of Italy? Why, Austria, bursting 
forth from the Quadrilateral, and claiming 
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the right to pursue those who attacked 
her, would, unless some miracle prevented 
her, overrun with great ease the vale of 
Lombardy, and would reach, without any 
serious difficulty, the gates of Turin itself. 
I think, therefore, that the most ardent 
friends of Italy must, if they have any 
prudence in them, join in the hope that no 
attempt beyond the one I have referred to 
will be made by General Garibaldi. It is 
suggested, I know, that Venetia should be 
transferred to the Italian people by pur- 
chase or in some such way. There are 
many who look upon the possession by 
Austria of any territory in the north-east 
of Italy as the greatest possible eyesore. 
But the experience we have had of modern 
transfer by one country to another—the 
transfer, for example, of Savoy and Nice 
to France—does not make me at all de- 
sirous to see conduct of that kind imitated 
by the Emperor of Austria. I am bound 
also to say that the annexation of Savoy 
and Nice has brought into a new light the 
importance of the great Quadrilateral to 
Austria. Every one acquainted with mili- 
tary operations in that part of the world 
knows that the occupation of Switzerland 
gives to any country the power, so to speak, 
of rolling up all the defences on the Rhine. 
The occupation of Switzerland is, there- 
fore, of the deepest importance in the event 
of a war between France and Germany. 
It is vital, indeed, because it is on the 
flank. Since the annexation of the neu- 
tralized provinces we are bound to see how 
the neutrality of Switzerland can best be 
maintained. The question is one which 
affects this country deeply, because the 
noble Lord the Foreign Sceretary has 
stated that Her Majesty’s Government 
would feel bound to maintain the neutrality 
and independence of Switzerland, which 
again so vitally affect the defence of the 
Rhine. But quis custodiet ipsum custo- 
dem? Who shall be the safeguard of this 
safeguard? In point of fact, I believe it 
will be found, in any struggle between 
Germany and France, that the first ques- 
tion which will arise will be whether the 
neutrality of Switzerland can or cannot be 
maintained, and the means by which it is 
to be maintained are the possession of the 
Quadrilateral. Iam glad to see the hon. 
and gallant Officer opposite (Sir Frederic 
Smith), and I think he will contirm what I 
believe is the opinion of most officers, that 
the truest support of neutrality of Switzer- 
Jand is a strong Power in the direction of 
the great Quadrilateral. 1 will only fur- 
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ther say that, having made great sacrifices 
in the way of armaments, I think it would 
be intolerable if what we are doing by our 
armaments should be defeated by anything 
like a perverse system of alliances. I am 
of opinion that there is no country whose 
interests are more compatible with those 
of England than France. It is true that 
France is a great country, and in one sense 
is o rival country, but the experience of 
the years which elapsed between the termi- 
nation of the last war and 1852, show that 
the interests of the two countries are per- 
fectly compatible. During the whole of 
that period there was hardly any dispute 
which was not of what I may call a dynas- 
tie character. For instance, when first 
after the Congress of Verona was peace 
threatened? It was by the Spanish mar. 
riages, and no one will say that the true 
interests of France were concerned in that 
affair. I repeat that the interests of Eng- 
land and France are quite compatible, and 
that all we desire is that the Government 
of France should be animated by principles 
truly and decidedly French ; but when the 
Government neglects the true interests of 
France, and proceeds to seek after merely 
dynastic objects, then the alliance between 
the two countries is endangered. As long 
as a truly French policy is pursued, there 
is nothing to bring that country into con- 
flict with England ; but when it becomes a 
pursuit of what I may call Boapartist 
ideas; and when France, forgetting her 
true interests, suffers her Government to 
remain in the hands of men who pursues 
tradition of the past with a view to ag- 
grandize a particular family, then, I say, 
that necessarily and inevitably the. two 
countries must be rent asunder, as it is 
impossible that England should follow 
France in such a course. I have now only 
to thank the House for its attention, and 
to express a hope that the answer of the 
noble Lord will be satisfactory, 


Question. 


PERSIA._QUESTION. 
Mr. DANBY SEYMOUR said, that in 


rising to ask a Question relative to Persia, 
he would take the opportunity to observe 
that an answer of the noble Lord (Viscount 
Palmerston) to a question he had asked 
respecting the Pasha of Egypt appeared 
to be inconsistent with one of the Articles 
of the Treaty of 1840, By that Article 
the Pashalie of Egypt was placed upon the 
same footing as all other Pashalies with re- 
spect. to revenue, but no. other Governor.of 
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a Turkish province had the power of bor- 
rowing upon the Customs’ revenue. The 
noble Lord said the Pasha of Egypt had 
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which our Embassy was not allowed to 
bestow. It would be seen, therefore, that 
the British Embassy at Teheran laboured 


not exceeded his powers in raising a loan; | under great disadvantages. At the pre- 


but, if that doctrine were correct, there 
could be no reason why one Pasha should 
not mortgage the revenues for twenty years 
tocome. The interests of the Pashas would 
naturally induce them to raise money, be- 
cause the succession was not to the eldest 
son, but to the eldest male of the family, 
and consequently each Pasha made a purse 
for his family. At present the power of 
the Pasha of Egypt was absolute, and ex- 
ceeded even that of the Sultan in Constan- 
tinople. It would be very desirable that 
the treaty should be revised in those por- 
tions which related to the succession and 
the powers of the Pashas. 





With respect to Syria, he would only 


sent time there were important questions 
to be settled with Russia. The Russian 
Government had been for a long time 
anxious to obtain possession of the pro- 
vinces to the south of the Caspian, where 
Persia maintained a military establishment 
for the purpose of chastising the turbulence 
of the Turcomans, who were Persian sub- 
jects. He had learnt from private informa- 
tion that the Russian Government purposed 
to withdraw their Embassy from Teheran, 
unless Persia consented to give up her con- 
trol of these Turcomans. Every encroach- 
ment of Russia in that direction affected 
the interests of England in the East, and 
unless care was taken to check these en- 


express a hope that the Government would | croachments we should rue our negligence, 
take a decided course, for he anticipated | perhaps when it was too late. He trusted 
that there would be a rising from Bagdad | that the noble Lord would give the House 
to Egypt if, from feelings of an ill-judged | the means, by the production of papers or 
leniency, exemplary punishment were not | otherwise, of obtaining authentic and official 


dealt out to the offenders in the late events. | information on these subjects. 


A remarkable letter appeared in The Times | 
a few days since, which showed that even 
in Egypt Christians and Europeans were | 
exposed to the insults of the Turkish sol- | 
diers, and the same feeling pervaded all 
the countries in that part of the world. | 
He was assured that the bombardment of | 
Jeddah, so much condemned by some phi- 


Sir GEORGE BOWYER said, he quite 
agreed in what had been said as to the an- 
nexation of Savoy and Nice being an out- 
rage on the part of France, and a blot on 
the hitherto unblemished eseutcheon of the 
illustrious House of Savoy; but he wished 
to ask whether the annexation of Tuseany, 
Parma, and the other Duchies, and espe- 





lanthropists at home, had prevented a ris- cially of a portion of the dominions of the 
ing at Damascus and other places. He Holy See, was not equally an outrage on 
wished to call the attention of the House the public law of Europe. It was the 
to our relations with Persia—a subject | fashion to speak in terms of admiration of 
of considerable importance at the present | General Garibaldi: but he wanted to know 
time. Sir Henry Rawlinson was sent out | whether the proceedings of Garibaldi were 
under the East India Company with a suf- | not wholly subversive of the public law of 
ficient Staff, but when he arrived he found Europe? Garibaldi sailed from Genoa, with 
himself transferred to the rule of the Fo- | the full knowledge of the Sardinian Govern- 
reign Office, and his Staff was taken away. | ment, at the head of a body of filibusters, 
Unfortunately, there was no one attached | consisting of refugee Poles, and Hunga- 
to the Persian Embassy who was acquaint- | vians, and Sardinians; many of them very 
ed with the local affairs of that country, | desperate characters; and made an attaek 
while persons who were well acquainted | on Sicily. He had no authority from any 
with them, and who had been educated Sovereign to do so; he was not, in any 
with a view to such knowledge at the/ sense, a lawful belligerent; and by the law 
io expense, were wasting their time at | of nations, therefore, was a pirate. In- 
ome in compulsory idleness. Mr. Alison! dced, a more daring act of piracy never 
had to encounter in Persia the opposition | was committed than that which he com- 
of the Russian Minister—a man who had | mitted on the dominions of the King of 
been twenty-two years in that country, Naples. He was successful in his attack 
had a thorough knowledge of its affairs, | on Sicily; and it was now stated that he 
was extremely agreeable and insinuating meant to attack Naples in the same way. 
in his manners, but at the same time very | Would not this be also an outrage on the 
firm. He had also immense means at his | public law of Europe? Ie was convineed, 
disposal, and was able to give presents, !from what he knew of Italy, that nothing 
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could be more offensive to the Neapolitans 
than an attack from Sicily; as there was 
no friendly feeling between the Sicilians 
and Neapolitans. If the Neapolitans had 
grievances to complain of against their 
king—and he believed these were much ex- 
aggerated—let them be redressed by them- 
selves. The King of Naples had granted 
a Constitution to his subjects. [A laugh. ] 
Hon. Gentlemen might laugh; but there 
was nothing to show that the Neapolitans 
were dissatisfied with that Constitution. 
He believed, indeed, it would not work ; 
because what we called a Constitution, was 
not a thing in accordance with the genius 
of the people, or the history and require- 
ments of the country. Nobody loved Con- 
stitutional Government more than he did 
in this country; but it did not follow that, 
because Constitutional Government was 
suited to this country, it should be set up 


Persia— 
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ment to express his approbation of an act 
of piracy committed against a Sovereign 
with whom we were at peace? With re- 
gard to the sympathy of Her Majesty’s 
Government for General Garibaldi, there 
could be no doubt of it; and whatever 
moral support that it was in their power to 
give, had been given to that expedition, 
Hon. Members opposite invoked the public 
law of Europe when it suited them; but 
when it was against them they did not 
eare a halfpenny for it, and trampled it 
under foot. Suppose, for example, Gari- 
baldi had turned his eyes upon the Ionian 
Islands. There was an oppressed nation- 
ality that had demanded to be united to 
Greece. Her Majesty’s Government put 
down the natives of the lonian Islands by 
force; and flogged, hanged, and shot them 
to any extent, rather than admit their 
claim to say what Government they would 








everywhere else. But something else was | belong to. Parliament was told that every 
wanted, and Garibaldi was going, it was | country was to decide for itself how it was 
said, to Naples to destroy the Constitution, , to be governed. Why, then, did the Go. 
and dethrone the King of Naples, and an- | vernment not convene an Assembly in the 
nex the country to that of Sardinia. Would | Ionian Islands to determine how they were 
not that be a gross violation of the public | to be governed? If Garibaldi went there 
law of Europe? But, not stopping here, | the Government would say the public law 
they were told that Garibaldi, after succeed- of Europe was violated, and that Garibaldi 
ing at Naples, was to attack the dominions , was a pirate ; but when he went to Naples 
of the Holy See. Would that be in ac-| they applauded him. There was a man 
cordance with the public law of Europe? | lately in India somewhat like Garibaldi, 
What cause could be given for so gross | though he was not a pirate. Tle was a 
an outrage, so unprincipled a proceeding ? | brave, patriotic man, called Tantia Topee, 
He asked whether, with the knowledge of | He kept the British army at bay, and gave 
such an intention on the part of Garibaldi, | them a vast amount of trouble. He was, 
General Lamoriciére would not be justified | however, taken prisoner, and brought to 
in marching against him before he left Na-| a court-martial on a charge of rebellion 





ples? General Lamoriciére was not bound 
to wait for him in these circumstances. It 
was said Garibaldi was going to attack 
Venetia also. Ifso, Austria would be jus- 
tified in attacking him before he reached 
Venetia. They were told that Austria did 
not intend to interfere with Garibaldi till 
Venetia was attacked; but that was only a 
matter of prudence. He was not present 
at a recent meeting of the friends of the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government; 
but he understood that the noble Viscount 
applauded the success of the foreign policy 
of his Government, and said it was one title 
to the confidence of Parliament and the 
country. The noble Viscount gave as one 
proof of this, that he was informed General 
Garibaldi had landed on the territory of the 
King of Naples. Now, the King of Naples 
had a Minister at this Court, and was at 
peace with this country. Was ever such a 


thing done as for the head of tlie Govern- 


Sir George Bowyer 





against British authority. The Govern- 
ment of India hanged that man. He 
thought that an atrocious act. He knew it 
was said he was implicated in some out- 
rages against the Europeans. But he was 
not charged on his trial with anything 
except treason and with having resisted 
the English Government. He died like a 
patriot. He had fought for his country. 
He wished to drive the British out of the 
country, and to preserve India for the In- 
dians. If the King of Naples took General 
Garibaldi he would have as good a right, 
nay, a far better right, to hang him than 
the Government of India had to hang 
Tantia Topee. It was pretended that the 
Italian duchies bad declared for annexation 
with Sardinia because they were badly go- 
verned. But it was acknowledged that 
Parma was ruled by a wise and excellent 
Princess, who governed her subjects well 
and justly. Parma, however,,was treated 
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like the rest, and therefore the badness of 
these Governments was proved to be not 
the cause of the annexation. The Go- 
vernment of Tuscany was a mild Govern- 
ment. It was a Government under which 
the punishment of death did not exist. It 
had, however, been overturned by a con- 
spiracy, headed by the Sardinian Minister 
accredited to that very Court. The Mi- 
nister of Sardinia at Rome had also con- 
spired against the Papal Government, and 
it was by his intrigues that the overthrow 
of the power of the Holy Sce was at- 
tempted in the Legations. Hon. Members 
ought to blush to talk of the public law of 
Europe under such cireumstances. He 
believed that the result of these annexa- 
tions would be the ruin of that Italian free- 
dom of which hon. Members were so fond. 
He, too, wished to see Italy great, glorious, 
aud prosperous, but he believed that would 
be best attained by a federal system, 
which would unite the whole country with- 
out injuring the rights of its Sovereigns. 
That object would, however, certainly not 
be attained by the utter destruction of the 
principles on which the peace of Europe 
rested and upon which society itself was 
founded. He believed that if the King of 
Sardinia should succeed in all his schemes 
of annexation his monarchy would fall to 
pieces in our own time like a house of 
eards, He had before said that the annex- 
ations going on would be the ruin of the 
House of Savoy, and he was confirmed in 
this belief. At the present moment he 
knew, upon good authority, that the 
greatest discontent prevailed in the newly- 
annexed provinces of Sardinia. In Tus- 
eany the people had to be kept down by 
the Piedmontese troops, and, as for liberty, 
there was none. The people dared not 
read written communications, far less speak 
what they thought. The overthrow of 
the legitimate Sovereign was brought 
about by means of the coercion exercised 
by the seeret societies who now held un- 
disputed sway in Italy. He thought it 
very probable that General Garibaldi would 
sueceed in overthrowing the King of 
Naples, because the Neapolitans were not 
a warlike people and could not cope with 
the band of ferocious filibusters whom Ga- 
ribaldi commanded. Suppose so much 
accomplished, what would follow? Gari- 
baldi was pledged to attack the Roman 
States, but there he would meet the 
French army. Possibly he would have to 
abandon that part of his programme ; but 
he could hardly avvid fulfilling his pledge 
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to attack Venetia. In that enterprise 
Sardinia would be obliged to join him. 
The people had been so excited by the 
dream of nationality—a dream for which 
torrents of blood had been shed, and which 
had been a source of misery rather than of 
happiness to the mass of the people—that 
dream had been so much encouraged by 
speeches made by the noble Viscount and 
his colleagues, that the people were mad 
on the subject, and Sardinia would be 
compelled to go against Austria. Whether 
France would support Sardinia in that 
attack was a matter of speculation. As 
the Emperor of France had got what he 
wanted, and as if France supported Sar- 
dinia Germany would support Austria, he 
thought it likely France would not inter- 
fere. He very much doubted whether the 
Italians by themselves and with an army 
from which desertion was going on by 
batallions, would be able to resist the 
powerful arms of Austria; and if they 
were defeated, then that would happen 
which had been hinted at by the Constttu- 
tionnel, and Italy would be overrun by 
Austria from Turin to the Southern Nea- 
politan States. But should Franee be 
tempted to back Sardinia then there would 
be a general European war, in which Great 
Britain would, in all probability, be in- 
volved. For that result, if it arrived, we 
should have ourselves to thank. It was 
the natural consequence of a policy which 
set at nought all principles of right and 
wrong, and acknowledged that the end 
justified the means. A universal public 
profligacy seemed prevalent. No regard 
was paid to treaties or international law. 
He hoped hon. Gentlemen would be warned 
in time, and forbear to give any further 
encouragement to the revolutionists in Italy. 
Garibaldi, it was well known, had always 
been a Republican, and only took up the 
King of Sardinia because he was a tool 
fit for his purposes. Garibaldi would pro- 
bably be seen before long at the head of 
a Red Republican movement that would 
throw everything into confusion and ne- 
cessitate the interference of the Powers. 
The violent anarchy which the success of 
the revolutionary cause would produce 
would be inevitably succeeded by a despot- 
ism sterner and more powerful than that 
against which hon. Members exclaimed. 
Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, I am 
not going to follow the hen. and learned 
Gentleman into a discussion of past events 
in Italy during the year which has just 
clapsed ; neither am 1 going to enter into 
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any speculations as to the future. The 
hoa, and learned Gentleman asked, in the 
beginning of his speech, several questions 
as to the interpretation of international 
law, but as he was kind enough to give 
apswers to them himself it is unnecessary 
that I should go into them. I wish, how- 
ever, to set him right in regard to a mis- 
conception under which he labours as to 
what was said by me at a meeting which 
I am sorry he did not honour with his 
attendance. At that meeting I spoke in 
terms of the highest praise of the manner 
in which my noble Friend the Member for 
the City had conducted the foreign policy 
of the country. That expression of mine 
seemed to find an answer in the breasts of 
almost all who were present on that occa- 
sion; but I did not mention as a proof 
and result of that policy the landing of 
General Garibaldi in Italy. I stated that 
ss a single fact, remarking that that land- 
iag would in all probability bring about 
events of grave importance, and that it 
was essential to enable the Government to 
deal with those events, when they might 
happen, that they should be known to pos- 
sess the good will and confidence of those 
who had hitherto honoured them with sup- 
port. I certainly did not state the fact 
as claiming any share in the expedition of 
General Garibaldi, but simply referred to 
it as an event pregnant with the most 
serious consequences, which it would re- 
quire all the judgment and care of the Go- 
vernment to deal with. With regard to 
the course which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman indicated as about to be fol- 
lowed by General Garibaldi, I have to re- 
mind him that the King of Naples has an 
army of 60,000 or 70,000 men, and a fleet 
very large in comparison with any which 
General Garibaldi is able to scrape to- 
gether. Therefore, if General Garibaldi 
should achieve the success which the hon. 
and learned Gentleman anticipates, it must 
be not by the force which he brings to 
bear against the Government of Naples, 
but by the assistance of the people of the 
country. It is quite impossible that the 
foree with which General Garibaldi under- 
takes the expedition can obtain success 
unless he is joined by the inhabitants, 
Whether he will receive that support or 
not I leave it to the future to disclose. 

As to the question of my hon. Friend 
the Member for Perth (Mr. Kinnaird) it is 
well known that the Conferences referred 
to were sought by the Swiss Confedera- 
tion, and were, more or less, agreed to by 
Viscount Palmerston 
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all the other Powers. At the same time 
various matters have arisen to delay the 
meeting of the Congress, and at present 
no period is fixed for its assembling. The 
Treaty of Turin has not received formal 
acknowledgment by any of the Powers— 
certainly not by this country, and cannot, 
at present, be said to form part of the pub. 
lic law of Europe. The cession of Savoy 
to France was a very peculiar transaction 
and does not come within the ordinary 
category of cessions of territory made by 
one Sovereign to another. The territory 
of Savoy was held by the King of Sar. 
dinia subject to very peculiar conditions 
attached to it by the Treaty of Vienna, to 
whieh all the eight Powers of Europe were 
parties, It was not competent for the 
King of Sardinia to cede, nor, as I hold, 
for France to accept that territory, thus 
emancipating it from the conditions under 
which it stood as part of the dominions of 
Sardinia. The conditions had mainly for 
their object the preservation of the neu- 
trality and independence of Switzerland, 
and it is clear that Savoy, in the hands of 
France, stands in a very different position 
in regard to the maintenance of the neu- 
trality of Switzerland than when in the 
hands of Sardinia. France being a mueh 
stronger Power and differently situate in 
many respects there is greater danger to 
Switzerland from it than from Sardinia, 
The cession was objectionable not only on 
that account but on account of the man- 
ner in which it was made. All the cir- 
cumstances connected with it from first to 
last, the denials at one time and avowals 
at another, the promises made, as report- 
ed, by the President of Switzerland in his 
message of March, the promises made in 
January and February by the French Go- 
vernment to the Minister of Switzerland, 
that whenever the cession should be com- 
pleted Faucigny and Chablais should be 
transferred to Switzerland, a promise after- 
wards retracted, and apparently never in- 
tended to be performed—all these circum- 
stances, I say, must produce a most painful 
impression in the minds of every man in re- 
gard to all the parties who were concerned in 
the transaction. It had certainly produced 
a painful impression on the minds of all 
the other States of Europe—an impression 
showing that they considered that, for the 
future, forethought and precaution must be 
the duty of every Power. I should hope 
that the result will be that France will 
consider she is bound, by a regard to her 
honour and good faith, to close these trans- 
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actions in a@ manner consistent with the 
due and complete security and independ- 
ence of Switzerland. It is quite true, as 
my hon. Friend has stated, that the neu- 
trality and independence of Switzerland 
are for the interests of all Europe. The 
Swiss are deserving of the sympathy and 
goodwill of all the Powers, from the manly 
character and spirited independence which 
they have always displayed; inoffensive to 
their neighbours, and ready to defend them- 
selves against all comers. But it was not 
simply and solely from a regard to the 
Swiss, that the arrangement was made. 
It was from a wise and well-considered re- 
gard for the general interests of Europe, 
and the maintenance, as far as possible, of 
the peace of Europe. I cannot but hope 
that the French Government will, on ac- 
count of the engagements to which France 
was @ party, on account of the promises 
which she held out to Switzerland, and for 
the sake of the general and future interests 
of Europe, make some arrangement which 
will satisfy the just expectations and gua- 
rantee the security of the Swiss Confedera- 
tion. It is not necessary that I should en- 
ter further into that branch of the question. 

But my hon. and learned Friend, the 
Member for Bridgwater (Mr. Kinglake), 
went at some length, not only into that 
Swiss question, but also into those other 
questions of great importance—the trans- 
actions in Syria and Italy. It is deeply 
to be lamented that these unfortunate events 
should have taken place in Syria. My 
hon. and learned Friend stated facts which 
have come to his knowledge with regard to 
whence, and through whom, and from what 
causes, these disturbances originated. I 
do not feel it necessary to follow him in 
those investigations. The duty of Her 
Majesty’s Government is rather to endea- 
vour to prevent the recurrence of these 
evils, than to scrutinise minutely the sources 
out of which they arose. We are acting in 
concert with the Governments of France, 
Austria, Russia, and Prussia; and I hope 
that steps will be taken which will be effec- 
tual for the purpose we have in view. We 
believe that the Turkish Government is 
sincerely desirous of taking every step ne- 
cessary to punish the guilty, to make an 
example of the offenders, and to lay the 
foundation for future tranquillity between 
those hostile races; and 1 cannot but be- 
lieve that if those measures are properly 
taken, they will accomplish the purpose for 
which they are intended. Commissioners, 
of whom Lord Dufferin on our part is one, 
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will go to Syria, collect information, and 
suggest such measures as they think best 
calculated for the future peace and security 
of the country. The hon. Member for 
Poole (Mr. Danby Seymour) went a little 
further east—to Persia. By the bye, he 
stopped in Egypt on the way, and referred 
to an answer which I gave last evening as 
to the power of the Pasha to raise a loan 
pledged on the Customs’ duties of Egypt. 
The arrangement made in 1840 and 1841 
was this—that the Pasha should pay a 
given amount of tribute to the Sultan, but 
that the remaining part of the revenue of 
Egypt should be at his disposal, to be em- 
ployed by him as he pleased. In one sense 
the Pasha is limited in his power to mort- 
gage; because the tribute to the Sultan is 
a prior claim to any engagement which he 
may make with regard to any part of the 
revenue. But supposing that the tribute 
is faithfully and fully paid, then I appre- 
hend the remaining part is for him to 
spend as he pleases, or to mortgage for 
the interest of aloan. With regard to the 
tribute itself, it is well known that it was 
pledged by the Turkish Government as se- 
curity for a loan which Turkey raised; but 
I believe the pledge does not go beyond 
that tribute. 

With regard to Persia, I can assure my 
hon. Friend that we greatly regretted Sir 
Henry Rawlinson would not continue in 
the mission at Teheran; but his retire- 
ment was his own act, and in no degree 
arose from any wish or suggestion of Her 
Majesty’s Government. He was of all 
men the one who I should say was best 
qualified to perform successfully the duties 
of British Minister at that Court ; and he 
succeeded in acquiring the goodwill of the 
Shah in a manner in which no other 
British Minister has been able to acquire 
it. It is, therefore, a great misfortune 
that he should have felt it his duty to re- 
tire; but his retirement, as far as is al- 
leged in his communications to the Go- 
vernment, is founded on the circumstance 
that that mission is transferred from the 
Indian Government to the Foreign Office. 
We thought that, considering our relations 
with Persia are so mixed up with our re- 
lations with Russia, Turkey, and the other 
Powers of Europe, it was exceedingly in- 
convenient that communications from Persia 
should come through the India Office and 
not direct to the Department which alone 
has cognizance of our relations with other 
Powers. With regard to the interference 
of Russia, there has always been a great 
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desire to establish in Persia a superior in- |The noble Lord said that his reason for 
fluence to that of any other power, and I| proposing this Amendment was, that in 
believe that some communications, such as| every endowed Roman Catholic chapel 
my hon. Friend implies, have passed be-| masses were performed, and masses in- 
tween the two Governments with regard cluded prayers for the dead, which were 
to the expedition of the Shah against the superstitious uses; and, therefore, every 
Turcoman territory. But I am bound to; endowment of a Roman Catholic chapel 
say that in our opinion the nature and ex- | would become void, because it was for a 
tent of the expedition which the Shah was superstitious use. Many of the members 
about to take was beyond what we thought of the Church of England were in favour 
was for his real interests. It is our opin- of prayers for the dead; and over the 
ion, and that of those by whom our judg-| tomb of Bishop Butler, the author of the 
ment is guided, that the expedition pro-| Analogy of Revealed Religion, was in- 
posed is beyond the range at which the | seribed, ‘‘ Pray for the Soul of Bishop 
Shah can usefully establish a permanent | Butler.’’ The noble and learned Lord on 
occupation, and that he will do much better the woolsack had pledged himself that the 
to content himself with operations of a Bill would make no change in the position 
more limited character. I may say that of the Roman Catholics ; but they required 
our relations with Persia are of a most | something more than a mere verbal pledge 
satisfactory kind. The recollection of | from a Lord Chancellor, however eminent. 
former differences has entirely been effaced., Tae LORD CHANCELLOR could only 
There is nothing now but the most cordial | repeat what he had stated last night, that 
understanding, founded on the conviction | he considered the proposed Amendment 
on the part of the Shah that it is our wish | wholly unnecessary. He did not rest on 
and our policy that Persia should be inde-| his opinion alone that the present Bill 
pendent and prosperous, . could not in the slightest degree affect the 
Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he | question of superstitious uses. Authority 
thought the Government had been inactive | equal to his own in the other House had 
for two months on the question of Savoy | also stated that the Bill could have no 
in the early part of the Session, but ac- | such construction or application. More- 
quitted them of any further delinquency. | over, it had been solemnly determined by 
Notice taken, that Forty Members were | the Judicial Committee of the Privy Coun- 
not present ; House counted ; and Forty | cil, in a judgment pronounced by Sir Her- 
Members not being present, | bert Jenner, one of our ablest Judges, that 
House adjourned at a quarter | there was no ground for saying that pray- 
after Six o’clock, | ers for the dead were to be regarded as 
superstitious uses. To maintain that the 
building of a Roman Catholie church or 
chapel might be construed to be a super- 
stitious use, because prayers for the dead 
were to be put up there, was absurd and 
Saturday, August 25, 1860. extravagant. It might be said that the 
Sdsweree,] Punzo Buzs.—% Spirit Duties: proposed Amendment would, at all events, 
Savings Banks and Friendly Societies Invest- do no harm; but words that were unne 
ments ; Peace Preservation (Ireland) Act,{cessary were not harmless, because, in- 
1866, Amendment ; East India Loan; Spirits ; | stead of quieting they excited doubts, and 
Roman Catholic Charities ; Consolidated Fund caused, instead of preventing, litigation. 
(Appropriation); Exchequer Bonds or Bills! m9 Roman Catholics ought to be satisfied 
(£2,000,000) ; Militia Pay. rherengrA ; ght | 
with the Bill as it stood: it had beens 
subject of great anxiety with the Govern- 
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ment, 
THIED BEADING. Amendment negatived. 
Bill read 3° (according to Order). Bill passed. 


Lorp MONTEAGLE moved an Amend- 
ment to the 6th Clause, which provides | TENURE AND IMPROVEMENT OF LAND 
that the measure shall not affect any ex- (IRELAND) BILL. 
isting suit or inchoate rights, extending COMMONS AMENDMENTS CONSIDERED. 





the proviso to *‘ any Question whether any 
Use, Trust, Gift, Foundation, or Dispo- 
sition is or is not superstitious or void.” 
Viscount Palmerston 





Commons’ Reasons for disagreeing to 
certain of the Lords’ Amendment con 
sidered. 
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Amendments to original Bill agreed to. 

Eart GRANVILLE moved that their 
Lordships should not insist upon the Amend- 
ments in this Bill to which the House of 
Commons had objected. 

Tue Bart or DESART protested against 
the manner in which it was attempted to 
hurry this Bill through Parliament, and ex- 
pressed a hope that their Lordships would 
not agree with the Reasons which had 
been assigned by the House of Commons 
for disagreeing from the Amendments 
which the House of Lords had thought 
fit to introduce into this Bill. The Bill 
had been carefully considered and amended 
when nineteen Irish Peers were present in 
the House, and their Amendments ought 
not to be abandoned when so few were 
there to support them. 

Lord MONTEAGLE also complained 
of the Commons having rejected their 
Lordships’ Amendments, which had been 
unanimously agreed to, and which he trusted 
would be insisted on. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he could not 
conceive anything more unfortunate, after 
the labour which had been bestowed upon 
this Bill, and the expectations which had 
been created thereby, that it should now 
be thrown out, and room left for further 
agitation. The object ef the Bill, in part, 
was to give power which did not exist 
under settlement, The whole of the powers 
under the Bill were given by the Act of 
1856, subject to the sanction of the Court 
of Chancery. The only objection to leaving 
the matter to the Court of Chancery was, 
that the expense would render the Act, 
which the Legislature then thought de- 
sirable, almost inoperative. 

Tue Marquess or NORMANBY thought 
that their Lordships had some reason to 
complain of the manner in which they had 
been treated with respect to several points 
upon which, almost unanimously, the Irish 
Members of the House of Lords voted 
against the noble Earl (Earl Granville). 

Lorp REDESDALE admitted that it 
was important the Bill should be passed 
during the present Session, but urged that 
the Amendments which their Lordships 
had introduced into the Bill were many of 
them of an important character, and should 
be retained. 

Amendments to which the Commons dis- 
agree not insisted on. 

Then it was moved, not to agree to 
Commons Amendments’ to Lords’ Amend- 
ment, 

On Question ‘ Whether to agree to the 
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said Amendments?” resolved in the Af- 
firmative. 

Then it was moved to insist on Amend- 
ment made by the Lords in Page 8, Line 
13, to which the Commons disagree. 

On Question ** Whether to insist upon 
the said Amendment ?’’ their Lordships’ 
divided :—Contents 6; Not Contents 7: 
Majority 1. 

Lesolved in the Negative. 

Remaining Amendments to which the 
Commons disagree, not insisted on; and a 
Message sent to the Commons to acquaint 
them therewith. 


“ DISSENTIENT : 

“1, Because the Amendments to this Bill are 
proposed tor Adoption at the very Close of the 
Session, setting aside the ordinary Forms of Par- 
liament which direct the printing of such Amend- 
ments before they are taken into consideration, 
and this without adequate Notice being given of 
their Import and legal Effect, and in the Absence 
of many of those Peers whose local Knowledge 
and Experience would entitle them to assist the 
Judgment of the House, 

“2. Because some of the proposed Alterations 
are absolute Reversals of previous Decisions pro- 
nounced by a full House, after due Notice and 
careful Deliberation, and such last inconsistent 
Resolutions are pressed forward at a Time when 
the proposed Enactments cannot possibly be made 
known in that Part of the Empire to which this 
Bill exclusively applies, before obtaining the Au- 
thority of Law. 

“3. Because Legislation so hasty and uncon- 
sidered, forced upon the Attention of the House 
at the closing Days of the Session, renders all 
Freedom of Discussion impracticable, and with- 
holds the Means of passing a safe and deliberate 
Judgment. 

“4, Because the Force of these Objections is 
made still more manifest if some of the Changes 
made in the Bill are considered in detail :— 

“In the Bill as it left this House the ordinary 
Leasing Powers commonly entrusted to Tenants 
for Life and other Parties, under the Restraints 
of Settlements, Wills, and other legal Instruments, 
were extended to a Power of granting Building 
Terms for 99 Years, whilst by the Bill returned 
to this House this already extended Leasing 
Power has been indefinitely prolonged, and now 
included an Authority to grant Leases for ever. 

“In the Bill as it left this House Enactments 
were contained prescribing that Houses to be 
hereafter built agreeably to its Provisions should 
be of a Description to promote the Health, Com- 
fort, and Accommodation of their Inhabitants, and 
at the same Time to guard against an unjust 
Sacrifice of the Rights of the Reversioner: From 
the Bill returned these Provisions have been re- 
jected: 

“In the Bill as it left this House, while it was 
framed so as to promote the Interest and secure 
the Rights of the Tenant, Security was taken 
against the Breach of Covenants into which both 
Parties had voluntarily entered: These Securities 
have been expunged from the Bill as returned to 
this House : 

“5, Because it is to be apprehended it the 
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Course of Proceeding which this House is now 
unfortunately called on to sanction and adopt be 
drawn into Precedent, it will be found no less 
inconsistent with the ancient Practice of Parlia- 
ment than with the Possibility of enacting wise 
and salutary Laws. 


“ MonTEAGLE oF Branpon.” 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Two o'clock, to Tuesday next, 
half-past One o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Saturday, August 25, 1860. 


CONDUCT OF ABD-EL-KADER. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he rose 
to put a Question which he had been pre- 
vented from putting the previous evening— 
namely, Whether Abd-el-Kader and a lady, 
sister of a Druse Chief, had saved many 
Christians’ lives at Damascus at a period 
when all authority in the Lebanon was 
paralyzed ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, it is 
quite true that Abd-el-Kader and a Druse 
Chief—I do not know that it was a lady— 
did save the lives of a very considerable 
number of Christians, and the Government 
have directed the Consul at that place to 
convey to Abd-el-Kader their thanks for 
and acknowledgments of the services which 
he had rendered to the Christian popula- 
tion. 


ADJOURNMENT OF THE HOUSE.—COM- 
MITTEE UPON PUBLIC PETITIONS. 


Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, before 
proposing that this House at its rising do 
adjourn until Tuesday next, I take the op- 
pee of calling the attention of the 

ouse and the country to an instance of 
the diligent devotion of time and labour, 
and the very important public services 
rendered by hon. Members of this House, 
which from their nature do not attract the 
notice either of the House in general or 
the public at large. I am referring to the 
labours of the Committee upon Petitions, 
a Committee which was established in 1832, 
and has since then, laboriously and advan- 
tageously to the public service, continued 
to perform the functions devolving upon it. 
Previous to that time there was no arrange- 
ment in regard to the printing of petitions, 
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and it chiefly depended upon the Motion of 
the hon, Member who presented a petition 
whether it should be printed or not. In 
1832 a Committee was appointed, and has 
continuously been appointed since, upon 
which has devolved the task of examining 
all the petitions that are presented, and 
of making from them a selection of those 
which, from the importance of the matter 
to which they refer, or the importance of 
the parties from whom they proceed, they 
think most deserving of being brought to 
the special notice of the House, by bein 

printed and made a part of and circulat 

with the Votes. This Session has been 
one in which this Committee has had great 
and peculiar labours to perform. The 
average number of petitions presented in 
each year during the five years preceding 
1859 was 8,676, and the average aggregate 
number of signatures to these petitions was 
1,074,000. The number of petitions pre- 
sented in the Session now about to termi- 
nate is 24,264, and the House will judge 
of the additional labour in reading and con- 
sidering that increased number which has 
devolved on the Committee. The total num- 
ber of signatures, although aot yet aceu- 
rately ascertained, is believed to exceed 
3,000,000. The Committee have made 
fifty-four Reports during the course of the 
Session. The number of petitions pre- 
sented has been larger this Session than in 
any year since 1832, excepting the single 
year of 1843, Then again, as to the num- 
ber of petitions which have been selected 
for printing, the average number of the 
last five years was 910, but this Session 
1,587 have been thus selected. The House 
will perceive from these facts the vast 
amount of business which this Committee 
beneficially and gratuitously undertakes to 
perform, and the extent of the service 
which they render, not only to this House 
but to the petitioners, whose desires and 
suggestions are brought by them in a more 
distinct manner under the consideration of 
the House. It is only fair to the Com- 
mittee that I should mention their names, 
because, although they are well known to 
those of this House who take an interest 
in these subjects, yet they are not known 
to the public at large. The chairman is 
Mr. Gregson, the hon. Member for Lan- 
easter, who has been most indefatigable in 
his attendance. The other Members are 
Mr. Carter, Mr. Bruce, Mr. Alderman 
Cubitt, Mr. Davison, Mr. Dillwyn, Mr. 
Forster (who also takes an active and im- 
portant share in the private business of the 
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House), Mr. Gard, Captain Gray, Mr. Hunt, 
Mr. Miller, Mr. Hastings Russell, Mr. Abel 
Smith, Mr. Stanley, and Mr. Walter Talbot. 
I think it is only right that I should take 
this opportunity of mentioning the amount 
of labour undertaken and performed by 
this Committee, and the country will be 
able to judge from that statement how 
much business, important and interesting 
to the public, is performed by Members of 
the House which forms no part of the de- 
bates that take place in this House, and 
how much service is rendered by hon. Mem- 
bers who have not the satisfaction of know- 
ing that the manner in which they perform 
public duties will from day to day be 
brought under the notice of the public. 
The noble Lord coneluded by moving that 
the House at its rising do adjourn until 
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Tuesday next. 

Mr. GREGSON said, he begged leave | 
to express his grateful acknowledgments | 
to the noble Lord for the kind notice of | 
the labours of the Public Petitions Com- | 
mittee, over which he (Mr. Gregson) had | 
the honour to preside. His success was) 
entirely owing to the zealous and cordial | 
co-operation of the other Members of that | 
Committee, and to the services of a very | 
efficient clerk (Mr. Bull). To receive the 
public thanks of the first Minister was a 
great honour, which the Committee highly 
appreciated. If he had diligently dis- 
charged his duty, he had only imitated 
the example of the noble Lord, who was in 
his place at all hours, day and night; and 
he would further only express a hope that 
the noble Lord might be permitted to pro- 
long his days to the advantage of the 
public service and his own satisfaction as 
the prosperous and popular leader of that 
House. 


PROPOSED FRENCH WORKS ON LAKE 
LEMAN.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, that 
an extract from the Moniteur had appeared 
in the leading journals of that morning, 
which bore in a most remarkable manner 
upon the discussion which took place in the 
House on the previous night on Foreign 
wre The paragraph was to this ef- 
ect :— 


“The Moniteur contains a decree ordering the 
establishment of a port at the city of Thonon, on 
Lake Leman, aad the improvement of the already 
existing port of Evian, on the same lake, as works 
of public utility.” 


The remarks on the previous evening of 
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the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment with respect to the conduct both of 
the Emperor of the French and the King 
of Sardinia in regard to Savoy and Nice, 
were worthy his distinguished position, and 
would elicit the sympathy of the whole 
country. He had understood the noble 
Lord to say that up to the present time 
the Treaty of Turin was not acknowledged 
generally by the Powers of Europe, and 
that it was not competent for the King of 
Sardinia to cede, and the Emperor of the 
French to accept, the neutralized provinces, 
and he must say that the determined and 
eloquent manner in which the noble Lord 
expressed his opinion of that transaction 
was worthy the character and dignity of 
this country. He also understood the noble 
Lord the Secretary of State to state, on a 
former occasion, that Europe could not 
quietly look on and see those neutralized 
provinces taken possession of — 

Mz. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
must confine his remarks to the question 
he intends to ask, and must not refer toa 
past debate. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, he 
would merely ask the noble Lord whether 
his attention had been directed to the im- 
portant notice in the Moniteur ? If France 
had actually occupied the neutralized pro- 
vinces, and, in fact, the whole of one side 
of the Lake of Geneva, it seemed to him 
a perfect absurdity after that to talk of a 
conference with regard to the annexation 
of Savoy and Nice to France. That an- 
nexation was not only un fait accompli ; 
there must be permanent occupation when 
the French Government began to speak 
of improving harbours in the Lake of 
Geneva. He wished to know whether the 
noble Lord had received any official infor- 
mation of such a proceeding on the part 
of the French Government ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: I have only 
seen what the hon. Gentleman has seen— 
the statement in the newspapers to which 
he has referred. I did not state last night 
that the King of Sardinia was not com- 
ee to transfer, or the Emperor of the 

rench to accept the transfer of, Savoy; 
but I said it was not competent for either 
or both to make the transfer, if by that 
transfer the neutralized portion of Savoy 
was to be free from the conditions imposed 
on Sardinia by treaty, to which treaty 
France herself was a party. The Treaty 
of Turin has not been acknowledged by 
other Governments, and therefore does not 
form part of the recognized law of Europe. 
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I should mention, however, that the French 
Government has always contended that the 
completion of the cession, after the Treaty 
of Turin, depended on two events; one was 
the vote of the population of the country 
to be ceded, the other was the sanction of 
the Legislature of Sardinia. Both of these 
events have taken place. How the vote of 
the people of Savoy was obtained it is not 
for me to say. The sanction of the Cham- 
bers at Turin was naturally to be expected, 
because when the Government had made 
the cession by a treaty which had been 
ratified by the two parties, it was not to be 
supposed that the Chambers at Turin would 
refuse their sanction. 


DEAN OF YORK’S SALARY. 
OBSERVATIONS, 


Mr. CRAUFURD said, he rose to call 
attention to the correspondence relative to 
the Deanery of York recently laid upon the 
Table of the House, and to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
what course Her Majesty’s Government in- 
tend to adopt in the matter of the pro- 
posed increase of the Salary to that Dean- 
ery. From the correspondence before the 
House it appeared that very early in the 
history of the question reference had been 
made to the law officers of the Crown, both 
of the late and present Governments, as to 
the powers of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners, and the opinions both of Sir Richard 
Bethell and Sir FitzRoy Kelly were adverse 
to the course which the Commission ulti- 
mately took with regard to the salary of 
the Dean of York. The Estates Commis- 
sioners had given it as their decision that 
the salary of the Dean should be £1,000 
a year; but at the Board of the Ecclesias- 
tical Commission long and repeated discus- 
sions took place on the subject. At length 
the Board came to a very extraordinary 
resolution, in which, after stating the sala- 
ries of the’Deans of Salisbury and Wells, 
the income of the Dean of York was left 
blank. Matters were left in this singular 
position with a view, probably, to a com- 
promise at some future time; but the 
Estates Commissioners afterwards repeated 
their recommendation that the salary given 
to the Dean of York should be £1,000 per 
annum. Eventually the Report of the 
Estates Committee was confirmed by a 
Resolution of the Board, and one would 
have thought that here the matter would 
have ended. But a party at the Board 
were not satisfied, and at the very same 


Viscount Palmerston 
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meeting a Motion was made by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge (Mr. Walpole) to ap. 
point a Committee to inquire into the ar. 
rangements with regard to the deaneries of 
cathedral churches. This was agreed to, 
and was evidently an attempt to overset 
the Resolution of the Board. The seere- 
tary wrote to the Dean of York, mentioning 
the appointment of the Committee and ex- 
pressing a hope on the part of the Commis. 
sioners that he would not object to a little 
further delay in the settlement of the ques. 
tion. The Committee met, and came toa 
resolution recommending that an applica- 
tion should be made to the Government to 
take steps to raise the salary of the Dean 
of York to a level with that of the other 
Metropolitan Deans. A deputation subse- 
quently waited on the Secretary for the 
Home Department, and it appeared from 
a minute of the Board that they had ex- 
plained to him the views of the Committee, 
and submitted a seheme by which it was 
proposed to raise the Dean’s salary to 
£2,000. Ata Board meeting held on the 
Ist of February last the scheme was a 
proved, and transmitted to the Clerk of 
Her Majesty’s Council. It was not till 
three months after that an answer was ob- 
tained, and it was to be observed that dur- 
ing all this time the law officers of the 
Crown never changed their views, but ex- 
pressed their entire disapproval of the 
course that had been taken. The sanction 
of the Council was ultimately given to the 
scheme, and thus was consummated this 
extraordinary proceeding. He thought it 
was high time that some change took place 
in the constitution of the Keclesiastical 
Commission, leaving to Bishops to deal 
with matters of discipline, and placing the 
finances of the Church in the hands of the 
laity. The whole facts spoke so loudly and 
so flagrantly of the objectionable nature of 
the course the Commission had taken in 
the matter that he did not think it right to 
allow the Session to close without asking 
how the Government came to have given 
it their sanction. 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS: The Returns 
on the table give all the documentary evi- 
dence bearing on this question, and if any 
oral explanation with regard to the pro- 


‘ceedings of the Commissioners is further 


required, it is desirable that that should be 
afforded by some member of the Commis- 
sion who is more constantly in the habit of 
attending the meetings of that body than 
any member of the Government. I attend- 
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ed a meeting of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission two days ago, when this matter 
was discussed, and I found that there was 
some difference of recollection as to the 
events that had taken place. It will be 
more convenient, therefore, that I should 
strictly confine myself to that which has 
come within my own experience. My share 
in the matter is extremely limited, and 
can be easily explained. In the course of 
last year, and soon after the formation of 
the present Government, a meeting of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners was held to 
discuss, as was announced, the question of 
the stipends of the Deans, and at that 
meeting the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government, the President of the Coun- 
cil, and myself as ex-officio members of the 
Board attended. It is now more than a 
year since the meeting took place, and 
I cannot undertake to give an accurate 
account of the debate. But there was a 


proposition for the augmentation of the 
stipends of certain Deans, and the de- 
bate, according to the best of my recol- 
lection, turned almost entirely upon the 
legal question— upon the power of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners to 
those stipends. 


increase 
The view taken by the 
members of the Government was that even 
the letter of the law was extremely doubt- 
ful, but that its spirit was clearly adverse 
to such a power ; and that, if the increase 
of these stipends was contemplated, it was 
expedient that Parliament siiould be con- 
sulted. That was the line of argument 
adopted by the three members of the Go- 
vernment who were present. A division then 
took place; I cannot remember the precise 
nature of the question, but I presume it was 
upon the Motion recorded in this Minute. 
I think the question was carried by a ma- 
jority of one, and that the three members 
of the Government voted in the minority. 
The next point to which I shall advert is 
the proceedings on the 8th of December 
last at a meeting which 1 happened to 
attend. The report of a previous meeting 
was read, and certainly I have no recol- 
lection of my taking any other part than 
merely assenting to the reception of the 
report. I do not remember concurring 
in it. I remember saying that if there 
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be inferred from what passed to bear out 
the assertion that I assented to an increase 
of the salary. I was subsequently asked 
to receive the report adopted at the meet- 
ing at which I was present. The House 


; will see that if I had assented to the re- 


port it would not have been necessary to 
have had any formal presentation to the 
Government. A day was appointed, and 
my noble Friend the President of the Coun- 
cil and myself were present at the Home 
Office when the report was received. I 
think the Bishop of London, the Bishop 
of Oxford, and Mr. Walpole presented it, 
and stated the grounds upon which they 
supported its prayer. The Lord President 
and myself listened to the arguments, but 
expressed no opinion, merely saying that 
the subject should receive the considera- 
tion of the Government. The House will 
observe that the chief portion of the re- 
port had for its object to recommend legis- 
lation upon the question of the stipends 
of the Deans, and what the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners proposed was that a clause 
should be inserted in the Bill which I in- 
troduced and carried through the House 
this Session. I believe that | afterwards 
applied to Mr. Chalk, the Secretary of 
the Commission, to prepare a clause em- 
bodying the views of the Commissioners ; 
but after considering that clause I did not 
think fit to introduce it in the Bill. With 
regard, therefore, to the first part of the 
application, the Government did not accede 
to it. Another part of the report related 
to the increase of the stipend of the Dean 
of York to a level with the stipends of the 
other Metropolitan Deaneries--that is to 
say, to £2,000 a year. The Commission- 
ers prepared a scheme and sent it to the 
Council Office. Ido not recollect that the 
scheme passed through the Home Office, 
Some examination of it took place, and it 
appears that the opinion of the law officers 
was taken by the President of the Council. 
I wish, however, to mention to the House 
that all schemes of any importance drawn 
up by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners are 
transmitted to the Council Office for con- 
firmation by Her Majesty in Council, and 
that the ordinary course is to ascertain 
whether they contain anything contrary to 


was a recommendation that an application | law—whether they come within the legal 
should be made to the Government upon | powers of the Commissioners; and in the 


a particular point, that was a resolution to 


event of the inquiry being satisfactory in 


which I should have no objection ; but I | that respect, they are passed, | believe, as 


also remarked that I must be understood |a matter of course. 


a expressing no opinion upon the merits 
of the application. That is all that can 


It is obvious that if 
those schemes are not in general passed as 
a matter of course, the Council Office would 
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constitute themselves, in point of fact, the 
Ecclesiastical Commission; that if the 
Council Office attempted to go into every 
act of the Commissioners, they would be 
really taking the Commissioners’ power 
into their own hands. Therefore the prac- 
tice is to consult the law officers upon any 
question of law, and if the law is clear they 
pass the scheme by an Order in Council. 
That is the course which the Council Office 
usually adopt with regard to other Go- 
vernment departments. For instance, the 
Queen in Council is empowered to close 
burial-grounds upon the recommendation 
of the Home Secretary. The Seeretary of 
State has certain inspectors. He makes 
up his mind upon their report whether 
the burial-grounds ought to be closed or 
not. He transmits a recommendation to 
the Council Office on his own responsi- 
bility, accompanying this with a draught, 
and, unless there is something illegal upon 
the face of the order, it is made an Order 
in Council. The same course is neces- 
sarily adopted as a part of the ordinary 
routine in the case of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners ; and, as I said before, 


if it were not adopted the Council Office 
would really divest the Commissiouers of 


their discretionary power, and would as- 
sume it themselves. In the present in- 
stance the opinion of the law officers was 
taken. They said that the legal power 
existed ; but they also called attention to 
the fact that, although it was within the 
letter of the statute, they thought the 
spirit of the Statute was against the exer- 
cise of such a power. At the time when 
this subject was under consideration my 
noble Friend the President of the Council 
was suffering under a severe domestic 
affliction. I believe that that cireumstance 
prevented the consideration which the mat- 
ter would otherwise have received, and that 
the officers of the department, not knowing 
that there was anything peculiar in the 
case, treated it in the ordinary course, 
That is the explanation I have to give. It 
was a special case, and ought to have been 
treated as a special case; and no doubt 
under ordinary circumstances it would have 
been so treated. Owing, however, to the 
unfortunate event to which I have adverted, 
the question was regarded as coming within 
the ordinary routine business of the De- 
partment. That is the origin of this scheme, 
so far as its sanction by an Order in Coun- 
cil is coneerned. My special attention was 
not called to the matter until after the 
Council had given to the scheme the effect 
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of law ; and it did not then seem desirable 
that Her Majesty should be advised to 
rescind the order which had thus passed, 
even if it were in the power of the Exeeu. 
tive Government to do so. So much for 
the share which the Executive Government 
have had in this transaction. With regard 
to the constitution of the Ecclesiastical 
Commission, and the manner in which its 
business is conducted, these are questions 
which may properly exercise the attention 
of Parliament in a future Session, but | 
think it is hardly desirable that I should 
proceed to discuss them on the present oc. 
easion. I understood that the object of my 
hon. Friend was to call attention to this par. 
ticular case, and he will therefore forgive 
me if I go no further into the subject. 
I will only say that if the constitution 
of the Commission be examined, I think 
it will be found that there is no great 
difference between the number of ecele- 
siastical and of lay Commissioners. The 
uncertainty and the ftuctuating nature of 
the attendence is a point of more import- 
ance. Members who attend on one day 
do not attend on another day; and if the 
matter is inquired into I think it will be 
found that at least as grave objections arise 
to the Commission on the ground of the 
fluctuating attendance as on the ground of 
the supposed preponderance of the ecclesi- 
astical element. In the case of all those 
large and somewhat loosely constituted 
bodies the House will observe that, when 
certain irregularities are discovered in the 
working of the system, there is a tendency 
to make the Executive Government more 
responsible, and to treat them more as & 
department of the executive. I do not 
complain of that tendency, but the House 
must remember that whenever a Bill is 
introduced for the amendment of the Ecele- 
siastical Commission objections are raised 
against centralization, and it is said that 
all the powers are being brought into a 
small centre. The Government are wind- 
ful of these observations, and do not think 
it their duty, beyond what is strictly no- 
cessary, to interfere with the working of 
the Ecclesiastical Commission, which is 
more or less an independent body. I hope 
that the House will bear in mind that if 
they impose responsibility upon the Govern- 
ment they must also confer power, and that 
the bestowal of greater power will be a 
step in the direction of that centralization 
to which many hon. Gentlemen object. 

mention these facts in order to show that 
the question is not so clear and decided as 
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some hon. Members appear to think, but I 
do not conccive it necessary at present to 
enlarge further upon the subject. 

Mr. BROWN WESTHEAD reminded 
the House that two years previously he pro- 


posed to introduce a clause into a Bill before 


the House that the deanery of York should 
be raised to £2,000 a year. The Bill was, 
however, withdrawn; and he was surprised 
to learn that in the course of this year the 
Ecclesiastical Commission had raised the 
salary of the Dean to that amount. His 
Motion had reference to a future, and not 
to the present Deati, whose appointment 
was understood to be made on the under- 
standing that his private fortune enabled 
him to dispense with any increase. He was 
glad to see that the Dean himself stood 
quite clear of any application for an aug- 
mentation of his salary. Having, how- 
ever, examined the question, he was quite 
satisfied that it was within the power of the 
Commission to raise the salary of the Dean 
to £2,000 a year. It had never been re- 
duced by Act of Parliament, Originally 
it was £2,400, and a share of the reve- 
nue of the Chapter, amounting to £700 
per annum, in addition, so that the late 
Dean received upwards of £3,000 a year. 
The intention of the Act of Parliament 
was to reduce the incomes of all deaneries 
then exceeding £2,000 a year to that 
amount, und to raise the incomes of all 
deaneries below £1,000 a year to the 
amount of £1,000. Therefore he did not 
think it was competent to the Commissioners 
(regard being had to the 52nd section of the 
3 & 4 Vict., ec. 113, and to the spirit of 
the 11th seetion of the 5 & 6 Vict. c. 108) 
to reduce the income of the Dean of York 
below £2,000 per annum. As to the Dean 
himself, he felt it his duty to say that he 
had acted, not only in this question but in 
all others, in such a way as to secure the 
respect and admiration of all the district. 
He might not be a great man, but he was 
undoubtedly a good man; and his liberality 
had gone to this extent, that every farthing 
of the income given to him had already 
been expended in and about the cathedral 
of York. He had subscribed £2,000 for 
the purpose of enabling the choir to be 
competently kept up, and had given £1,000 
towards the restoration of the chapter 
house, and £1,000 for the removal of some 
unsightly buildings in the neighbourhood 
of the cathedral. He held that the Dean 
of York, with a magnificent house and in 
& wealthy county, ought not to have less 
than £2,000 a year ; it would, in fact, be 
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eruclty to appoint a man with less. Ile 
believed that if the matter had been 
brought before the House of Commons the 
inerease would have been sanctioned at 
once. Tle regretted it was not so. He 
thought the Ecclesiastical Commission had 
acted in a very unbusinesslike manner ; as 
old Fuller says in his history, ‘* All Church 
work is slow.” But he hoped the House 
would not visit the faults of the Commis- 
sion on the Dean, who had acted through- 
out in the most honourable manner. He 
felt it due to the Dean of York to say this, 
who was no political supporter of his, and 
was never likely to be, but who had secured 
the respect of all_in the neighbourhood of 
York, 


THE MEDWAY—EXTENSION OF CHAT- 
HAM DOCKYARD.—QUESTION. 

Sm FREDERIC SMITH said, he wish. 
ed to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty, 
Whether the projects submitted to the 
Government in compliance with instruc- 
tions from the late Lord Melvill, by the 
late Mr. Rennie, under date of the 27th day 
of August, 1814, and the Ist day of Sep- 
tember, 1821, fur the improvement of the 
navigation of the River Medway and for 
the extension of Chatham Dockyard, have 
been under the consideration of the present 
Board of Admiralty? The plan proposed 
by Mr. Rennie would have given to the Go- 
vernment 275 acres of floating surface 
available for the dockyard. At the pre- 
sent time there were only 42 acres of float- 
ing surface connected with the whole of the 
dockyards of this country, while France 
had upwards of 375 acres. They were 
about to expend a million and a half to 
defend Chatham Dockyard, which was at 
present inferior in size to the dockyard of 
Portsmouth, and aceording to the plan of 
Mr. Rennie, the Government would be able, 
at an expense of only £600,000, by altering 
the course of the River Medway, to produce 
accommodation for 400 sail of ships of the 
largest class. This dockyard could be 
admirably fortified, was in an excellent 
position with respect to the North Seca, and 
from its inland locality, could not possibly 
be attacked by a naval force. There ap- 
peared to him to be every reason why Mr. 
Rennie’s project or some plan analogous 
to it should be undertaken and completed 
as quickly as possible, If Chatham dock- 
yard were duly extended, the dockyards at 
Woolwich and Deptford might be dispensed 
with, aud a great saving to the public 
effected. 
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Mr. WHITBREAD said, that in the! next revised edition of his great work on 
absence of his noble Friend (Lord Clarence | the practice of Parliament, to state whe. 
Paget), he had to state that the cireum-| ther the conviction commonly entertained 
stances of the country had greatly changed | by the public out of doors was right or 
since the Report referred to was presented | wrong. They believed that owing to the 
to the Government nearly forty years ago, | gigantic innovation by the House of Lords 
and it would not be found advisable now , trade would be embarrassed, commerce im- 
to proceed with the plan of Mr. Rennie, | peded, and divers ill consequences result, 


which. had been very carefully considered 
by the Admiralty. Among other objec- 
tions to it in the present day would be the 
one, that it could not have the benefit of 
railway accommodation without making a 
railway to cross the wide part of the Med- 
way, and it would involve the necessity of 
having the steam outfitting basin a mile 
higher up the river than that which at pre- 
aent existed. The plan would be attended 
with very great expense, and would not be 
serviceable, 


EXCISE DUTIES ON PAPER.—HOUSE 
OF LORDS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. WHITE said, he rose to ask Her 
Majesty’s Government, Whether its atten- 
tion has been called to the losses that have 
been incurred by Persons in the Paper 
Trade, in consequence of their having re- 


lied upon the finality of the Votes of the} 


House of Commons in providing the Ways 
and Means for the Service of the Crown, 
and whether any mode could be entertain- 
ed for compensating the parties in question; 
and also to ask whether, as a precedent 
has been established for the revision by the 
House of Lords of the provision annually 
made by this House for the Service of the 
Crown, it would be in future expedient to 
obtain the concurrence of the House of 
Lords before any proposal for the remission 
of Taxation is made to this House? 

Mr. SPEAKER: If the second part of 
this notice had been brought to me while 
in the House, I should have asked the hon. 
Member whether it was his serious inten- 
tion to put the question, or whether it 
was intended in an ironical sense ; and if 
so, I should have :nformed him that to dis- 
cuss any matter in that House in an ironi- 
eal sense is unparliamentary and out of 
order. 

Mr. WHITE said, he begged respect- 
fully to state, that the last question was 
not put in an ironical sense, and more in 
sorrow than in anger, and under a sincere 
convietion that such was the state of mat- 
ters now. And more than that, he would 
have appealed to the learned Gentleman at 
the Table (Mr. Erskine May), that in the 
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| if the present or any future Government 
| Should presume to bring forward any mea. 
(sure for the remission of taxation, unless 
they first consulted the House of Lords’ 
as to its expediency. And here he should 
say that he was not going to re-argue the 
great question, which had been  conse- 
erated by the glorious eloquence of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and render- 
ed illustrious by the constitutional wisdom 
of the noble Lord the Member for the City 
of London. But he appeared there to put 
those questions in sober seriousness, be- 
cause a large interest had suffered by the 
course taken by the House of Commons, 
He much regretted that the constituents 
whom he represented did not belong to the 
privileged classes. The paper makers, by 
the number of petitions presented to the 
House, showed how much they had been 
aggrieved. Had they been peers, proc- 
tors, or lawycrs, he was quite sure that 
compensation, and ample compensation, for 
losses would have been awarded to them. 
The House was aware that, according to 
constitutional usage, they had a right to be- 
lieve that a Money Bill which had passed the 
House of Commons, but was subsequently 
thrown out by the House of Lords, would 
have become law; and, on the strength of 
that belief, they went to vast expense, and 
henee had suffered great loss from the non- 
fulfilment of their righteous expectations. 
Although it was not a very agreeable thing 
to be addressing a moribund Parliament, 
where only about a dozen Members were’ 
present, he could not help recording his 
opinion that they must regard for the fu- 
ture as a vulgar error that taxation was 
co-ordinate with representation, That pri- 
vilege no longer existed. They were now 
paying a tax on the sole authority of the 
House of Lords. The noble Lord the 
leader of the Opposition in ‘* another place” 
had proclaimed it as his mission to stem 
the tide of democracy. He had done more. 
He had made an encroachment on the pri- 
vileges of that House which were held in 
trust for the good of the people. It was 
really a matter of great public concern to 
know if measures should be taken in any 
future Parliament that this interference 
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with trade resulting from the course of | Parliament, which in 9 former year passed 


the House of Lords should be voided, and 
hence it was that he ventured to put the 
questions wita which he should conclude, 
-only adding that he thought this Parlia- 
ment would be ever memorable in the annals 
of our country for the cowardly abandon- 
ment of its privileges, and the profligate 
and gigantie expenditure which it had au- 
thorized. The hon, Gentleman concluded 
by putting the Questions. 

Mr. EDWIN JAMES must say that he 
did not concur in the observations of the 
hon. Gentleman. He was aware that the 
hon. Gentleman felt strongly on this ques- 
tion, and also that there was on the part 
of the public a strong and jealous feeling 
on the subject; but he could not agree that 
any precedent had been set for the inter- 
ference of the Lords in taxation, for the 
privileges of the House of Commons were 
protected by the Resolutions moved by the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government, 
which, though he (Mr. James) did not 
think they were quite sufficiently demon- 
strative of the feelings of the House, yet 
they did record in a dignified way the pro- 
test of this House against the encroach- 
ment, Then it was only the other evening 
that the question of privilege was raised 
in the matter of the Divoree Court, when 
the House had every reason to be satis- 
fied with the sound, deliberate, and consti- 
tutional judgment which the Speaker had 
pronounced in defence of their privileges. 
He might also allude to what took place 
in ‘another place’’ last evening, when the 
Lord Chancellor, referring to that Bill, de- 
clared in the most emphatic and dignified 
language that. there was no intention to 
encroach on the privileges of the Commons. 
Under these circumstances, he thought his 
hon. Friend ought to rest satisfied with 
oo the House of Commons had already 

one, 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS :—The House 
will not expect me even to offer any ex- 
cuse for not reviving the general subject 
of the paper duty, and the position of the 
House of Lords with reference to that ques- 
tion. I shall therefore confine myself as 
closely as possible to the points upon which 
the hon. Gentleman has made his interroga- 
tories. As to the statement that there is 
a defect of legal power for the collection of 
the present paper duty, I shall only say 
that, whatever difference there may have 


been between the two branches of the Le- | 
gislature respecting the repealing power, | 


the duty is collected nuw under an Act of 


| both ITouses and received the Royal Assent; 
| and, therefore, as far as the legal question 
is concerned, there is precisely the same 
| authority for raising the paper duty as for 
| levying and collecting any other branch of 
| the Queen’s taxes, No legal difficulty, 
therefore, can arise on the subject. Then 
the hon, Gentleman said that this Parlia- 
ment had distinguished itself by the large 
votes which it had made to defray expendi- 
ture; and his inference seemed to be that it 
was unreasonable to retain a certain branch 
of revenue. Now, if the grants for expen- 
diture have been profuse, it seems hardly 
a logical inference that it is desirable to 
diminish our means of payment, With re- 
gard to the compensation to paper manu- 
facturers which he suggests, the hon. Gen- 
tleman will no doubt remember that the 
measure for the remission of the Customs’ 
duty on paper, which passed this House 
after being very fully debated, and which 
was assented to by the other House, for 
the most part proceeded on the assumption 
that the Excise duty inflicted scarcely any 
appreciable loss on the paper trade. If 
that assumption be correct, and our legis- 
lation certainly proceeded upon it, it can 
hardly be said that the paper manufac- 
turers are able to substantiate any claim 
for compensation, 1 am not aware that 
any such claim has been made upon the 
Treasury; and no vote having beenag reed 
to by this House for such compensation, 
the Treasury would be of course unable to 
recognize a claim of this kind. But I will 
go further, and say that I am aware of no 
grounds upon which a claim for eompen- 
sation can be substantiated. With regard 
to the second question of the hon, Member, 
I confess that 1 agree with the hon, and 
learned Gentleman (Mr. E, James) that no 
precedent for a change of system has been 
established by what has taken place during 
the Session. I have always understood 
that those who opposed the Paper Duty 
Abolition Bill did so on the ground that 
an extraordinary remedy was necessary to 
meet an extraordinary evil. I remember 
hearing a remark made by a person sup- 
posed to be favourable to the view of the 
House of Lords, that though he considered 
the course taken by the Lords was defen- 
sible as medicine, it could not be justified 
as daily food. That opinion, I believe, re- 
presents correctly the view taken by those 
who approved the act of the [louse of 
Lords, and if it be correct, no precedent 
‘for a change of system has been esta- 
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blished. However, if a change of system 
were likely to ensue, I do not sec how it 
would be possible to resort to any such 
course as that indicated by the hon. Gen- 
tleman, 

Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, he 
thought the House of Commons would be 
always ready to vindicate their privileges 
if they were really invaded by the Lords. 
The moral to be drawn from the existing 
state of the paper duty question was that 
the House of Commons should not hastily 
embark in any extensive reduction of tax- 
ation until it was aware of the expenditure 
which would be required. The only effect 
of the hasty course adopted was that the 
revenue had sustained the loss of probably 
not less than a quarter of a million, which 
showed that the House had been guilty of 
great imprudence in repealing this tax. 


Prorogation of 


Motion agreed to. 
House at rising to adjourn till Tuesday. 


House adjourned at half after 
Two o’clock ti!l Tuesday. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, August 28, 1860. 


Minvutes.] Took the Oath.—The Lord Bishop of 
Rochester. 

Royal Assent.—Consolidated Fund (Appropria- 
tion; Exchequer Bonds or Bills (£2,000,000) ; 
Refreshment Houses and Wine Licences (Ire- 
land) ; Fortifications (Provision for Expenses) ; 
Customs (No. 2); Stamp Duties (No. 2); Ex- 
cise Duties ; Spirit Duties ; Spirits ; Industrial 
Schools Act (1857) Amendment ; Crown Debts 
and Judgments; Defence of the Realm ; Weights 
and Measures (Ireland) ; County Coroners ; 
Local Government Supplemental (No. 2) ; 
Militia Ballot; Chancery Evidence Commis- 
sion; Coast of Africa, &c. Act Amendment ; 
Offences within IJer Majesty’s Possessions 
Abroad ; Metropolitan Police Foree (Dock- 
yards); Endowed Charities ; Naval Discipline ; 
Ecclesiastical Commission, &c.; Law and 
Equity ; Attorneys, Solicitors, Proctors, and 
Certificated Conveyancers ; Varty Emblems 
(Ireland); Debtors and Creditors Act Amend- 
ment ; Union of Benefices; Gunpowder, dc. ; 
Poor Relief &c. (Ireland) ; Rifle Volunteer 
Corps; Court of Chancery ; Savings Banks and 
Friendly Societies Investments ; Peace Preser- 
vation (Ireland) Act, 1856, Amendment ; East 
India Loan ; Roman Catholic Charities ; Militia 
Pay ; Church Temporalities (Ireland) Act 
Amendment ; Divorce Court ; Trustees, Mort- 
gagces, &c. ; Tenure and Improvement of Land 
(Ireland); Mines Regulation and Inspection ; 
Landlord and Tenant (Ireland) ; Titles to Land 
(Scotland) Act (1858) Amendment ; ‘Tramways 
(Ireland) ; Sale of Gas Act Amendment. 
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PROROGATION OF THE PARLIAMENT, 
SPEECH OF THE LORDS COMMISSIONERS, 

Tue PARLIAMENT was this day pro. 
rogued by Commission. 

The Lorps CoMMIssioNERS — namely, 
The Lory Cuancettor (Lord Campbell) ; 
The Duxe or Somerset; The Lorp 
CrAMBERLAIN (Viscount Sydney) ; The 
Lorp STANLEY OF ALDERLEY; and The 
LorpD MonrTeaGLe OF BranDon — being in 
their robes, and seated on a form placed 
between the Throne and the Woolsack ; 
and the Commons being come with their 
Speaker, the RoyaL ASSENT was given to 
several Bills. 

Then The LORD CHANCELLOR de. 
livered the Speech of the Lorps Commis. 
SIONERS as follows :— 


“* My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

“We are commanded by Her Ma. 
jesty to release you from further At- 
tendance in Parliament, and at the 
same Time to convey to you Her Ma- 
jesty’s Acknowledgments for the Zeal 
and Assiduity with which you have ap. 
plied yourselves to the Performance 
of your important Duties during the 
long and laborious Session of Parlia- 
ment now about to close. 


the Parliament. 








“ Her Majesty commands us to in- 
form you, that Her Relations with 
Foreign Powers are friendly and satis- 
factory, and Her Majesty trusts that 
there is no Danger of any Interrup- 
tion of the general Peace of Hurope. 
Events of considerable Importance are 
indeed taking place in J¢taly, but if no 
Foreign Powers interfere therein, and 
if the Italians are left to settle their 
own Affairs, the Tranquillity of other 
States will remain undisturbed. 

“Tue proposed Conferences on the 
Subject of the Cession of Savoy and of 
Nice to France have not yet been 
held; but Her Majesty confidently 
trusts that in any Negotiations which 
may take place full and adequate Ar- 
rangements will be made for securing, 
in Accordance with the Spirit and 
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Letter of the Treaty of Vienna of 
1815, the Neutrality and Indepen- 
dence of the Swiss Confederation. 


“Tat Neutrality and Independence 
were an object to which all the Pow- 
ers who were Parties to the Treaties 
of Vienna attached great Importance; 
and they are no less important; now 
than then, for the general Interests 


of Europe. 


“Her Majesty commands us fo as- 
sure you, that the Atrocities which 
have been committed upon the Chris- 
tian population in Syria have inspired 
Her Majesty with the deepest Grief 
and Indignation. Her Majesty has 
cheerfully concurred with The Empe- 
ror of Austria, The Emperor of the 
French, The Prince Regent of Prus- 
sia, and The Emperor of Russia, in 
entering into an engagement with The 
Sultan, by which temporary Military 
Assistance has been afforded to The 
Sultan for the Purpose of re-establish- 
ing Order in that Part of His Do- 
minions. 

“We are commanded by Her Ma- 
jesty to inform you, that Her Majesty 
greatly regrets that the pacific Over- 
tures which, by Her Majesty’s Direc- 
tions, Her Envoy in China made to 
the Imperial Government at Pekin, 
did not lead to any satisfactory Re- 
sult ; and it has therefore been neces- 
sary that the combined Naval and 
Military Forces which Her Majesty 
and Her Ally The Emperor of the 
French had sent to the China Seas 
should advance towards the Northern 
Provinces of China, for the Purpose of 
supporting the just Demands of the 
Allied Powers. 


“Her Majesty, desirous of giving 
all possible Weight to Her Diploma- 
tic Action in this Matter, has sent to 
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China, as Special Ambassador for this 
Service, the Earl of Elgin, who nego- 
tiated the Treaty of Tien-sing, the 
full and faithful Execution of which 
is demanded from The Empcror of 
China.” 


“ Gentlemen of the House of Com- 
mons, 

“ Her Majesty commands us to con- 
vey to you Her warm Acknowledg- 
ments for the liberal Supplies which 
you have granted for the Service of 
the present Year, and for the Provi- 
sion which you have made for those 
Defences which are essential for the 
Security of Her Dockyards and Ar- 
senals. 


“ My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

“Her Majesty commands us to 
express to you the Gratification and 
Pride with which She has witnessed 
the rapid Progress in Military Effi- 
ciency which Her Volunteer Forces 
have already mad and which is 
highly honourable to their Spirit and 
Patriotism. 


“ Her Majesty has given Her cor- 
dial Assent to the Act for amalgamat- 
ing Her Local European Force in India 
with Her Forces engaged for general 
Service. 


“ Her Majesty trusts that the addi- 
tional Freedom which you have given 
to Commerce will lead to fresh De- 
velopment of productive Industry. 

“ Her Majesty has given Her ready 
Assent to several Measures of great 
public Usefulness. 


“THe Acts for regulating the Rela- 
tions between Landlord and Tenant 
in Ireland will, Her Majesty trusts, 
remove some fertile Causes of Dis- 
agreement. 
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“Tne Act for amending the Law 
which regulates the Discipline of Her 
Majesty’s Navy has established salu- 
tary Rules for the Administration of 
Justice by Courts-martial, and for 
maintaining good Order in the Naval 
Service. 

“Tre Act bearing upon Endowed 
Charities will give Means for a less 
expensive Administration of the Pro- 
perty of Charities, and for the speedy 
and economical Settlement of Dis- 
putes affecting such Property, while 
by another Act Relief has been af- 
forded to Her Majesty’s Roman Ca- 
tholic Subjects with regard to their 
Charitable Endowments, 

“Severat other Acts have been 
passed for Legal Reform, which must 
lead to the more satisfactory Adminis- 
tration of Justice. 


Prorogation of 


“Her Majesty has observed with 
deep Satisfaction the Spirit of Loyalty, 
of Order, and of Obedience to the Law, 
which prevails among Her Subjects 
both in the United Kingdom and in 
Her Dominions beyond Sea; and Her 
Majesty has witnessed with heartfelt 
Pleasure the warm and affectionate 
Reception given to His Royal High- 
ness The Prince of Wales by Her 
North American Subjects. 

“ You will on returning to your se- 
veral Counties have Duties to perform 
scarcely less important than those 
which have occupied you during the 
Session of Parliament ; and Her Ma- 
jesty fervently prays that the Bless- 
ing of Almighty God may attend your 
Efforts, and guide them to the Attain- 
ment of the Objects of Her constant 
Solicitude, the Welfare and the Hap- 
piness of Her People.” 


Then a Commission for Proroguing the 
Parliament was read. 
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After which, 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said: 
My Lords and Gentlemen, 


By virtue of Her Majesty's Commission, 
under the Great Seal to us and other Lords 
directed and now read, we do in Her Majes- 
ty’s name, and in obedience to Her Com- 
mands, prorogue this Parliament to Tues- 
day the Sixth Day of November next, to 
be then here holden ; and this Parliament 
is accordingly prorogued to Z'uesday the 
Siath Day of November next. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, August 28, 1860. 


Miyutes.]|— New Writ Issuep.—For Ludlow, 
v. Colonel the Hon, Perey Egerton Herbert, 
Chiltern Hundreds. 


THE MILITIA AND THE HARVEST. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, he 
would beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury, Whether ller Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will consider the propriety of, as far 
as possible, not calling out the Militia for 
the annual training in the various counties 
until the harvest shall have been well 
gathered in ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, he cer- 
tainly hoped there would be a harvest this 
year, though he feared it might not be a good 
one. There were only thirteen regiments of 
Militia not yet trained. The majority of the 
regiments were called out in April and May, 
and the remaining thirteen were usually 
called out in September or October. The 
precise period for calling out those regi- 
ments was fixed by the Lord-lieutenants, 
according to their notions of what time 
would be most convenient. 


PROROGATION OF THE PARLIAMENT. 


Message to attend the Lorps Commis- 
SIONERS. 

The House went, and the RoyaL Assent 
was given to several Bills: And afterwards 
a Speech of the Lorps ComMMIssIoNERS was 
delivered to both Houses by the LoD 
CilANCELLOR. 
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Then a Commission for Proroguing the | Lords directed, and now read, we do, in 
Parliament was read, Her Majesty’s Name, and in obedience to 
Her Commands, prorogue this Parliament 
to Tuesday the Siath Day of November 
Tut LORD CHANCELLOR said: next, to be then here holden; and this 

Parliament is accordingly prorogued to 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 


| Tuesday the Sixth Day of November 
By virtue of Her Majesty’s Commission, | next, 


under the Great Seal, to us and other | 





After which, 
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I, AS Act to render valid certain Marriages in 
the Chapel of Saint Mary in Rydal in the | 

County of Wastmevciand. } 

II. An Act to apply the Sum of Four hundred | 
and seven thousand six hundred and forty-nine | 
Pounds out of the Consolidated Fund to the | 
Service of the Year ending the Thirty-first | 
Day of March One thousand eight hundred and 
sixty. | 

III. An Act to apply the Sum of Four million | 
five hundred thousand Pounds out of the Con- 
solidated Fund to the Service of the Year One | 
vasasand eight hundred and sixty. 

IV. An Act to enable the Commissioners of Her | 
Majesty’s Treasury to defray One Moiety of the | 
Expense of the annual Revision of the Valua- | 
tion of Rateable Property in Jreland out of the | 
Consolidated Fund. | 

V. An Act to regulate Probate and Administra- 
tion with respect to certain Indian Government 
Securities; to repeal certain Stamp Duties ; | 
and to extend the Operation of the Act of the | 
Twenty-second and Twenty-third Years of Vic- | 
toria, Chapter Thirty-nine, to Indian Bonds, 

VI. An Act to transfer to the Postmaster General | 
Securities entered into with the Commissioners | 
of the Admiralty in relation to the Packet Ser- | 
vice. 

VII. An Act to amend the Medical Acts. 

VIII. An Act to amend the Law relating to the 
unlawful administering of Poison. 

1X. An Act for punishing Mutiny and Desertion, 
and for the better Payment of the Army and 
their Quarters. 

X. An Act for the Regulation of Her Majesty’s 
Royal Marine Forces while on shore. 

XI. An Act to amend the Law relating to En- 
dowed Schools. 

XII, An Act to apply the sum of Eight hundred 





and fifty thousand Pounds out of the Consoi 
dated Fund to the Service of the Year ending 
the Thirty-first Day of March One thousand 
eight hundred and sixty. 

XIII. An Act to prevent the Members of Benefit 
Societies from forfeiting their Interest therein 
by being enrolled in Yeomanry or Volunteer 
Corps. 

XIV. An Act for granting to Her Majesty Duties 
on Profits arising from Property, Professions, 
Trades, and Offices. 

XV. An Act for granting to Her Majesty certain 
Duties of Stamps. 

XVI. An Act to make further Provision concern- 
ing Mortgages and other Dispositions of Pro- 
perty belonging to Municipal Corporations in 
England and Ireland. 

XVII. An Act to authorize the Inclosure of cer, 
tain Lands in pursuance of a Report of the In_ 
closure Commissioners for England and Wales 

XVIII. An Act to amend the Acts relating to. 
Marriages in England and Ireland, by ex- 
tending certain Provisions thereof to Persons 
professing with the Society of Friends called 
Quakers, 

XIX. An Act to extend the Act to facilitate the 
Improvement of Landed Property in Jreland, 
and the Acts amending the same, to the Erec- 
tion of Dwellings for the Labouring Classes in 
Ireland. 

XX. An Act for raising the Sum of Thirteen mil- 
lion two hundred and thirty thousand Pounds 
by Exchequer Bills for the Service of the Year 
One thousand eight hundred and sixty. 

XXI. An Act to amend the Act for better regu- 
lating the Business of Pawnbrokers. 

XXII. An Act to amend the Laws relating to the 
Customs. 

XXIII. An Act to provide for the Consideration 











of an Ordinance which has been laid before Par- 

liament in a Report of the Oxford University 

Commissioners. 

XXIV. An Act to remove Doubt as to the Va- 
lidity of certain Marriages in Extra-parochial 
Places, 

XXYV. An Act to apply the Sum of Nine million 
five hundred thousand Pounds out of the Con- 
solidated Fund to the Service of the Year One 
thousand eight hundred and sixty. 

XXVI. An Act to remove Doubts as to the Appli- 
cation of ‘The Common Lodging Houses Acts” 
to Ireland, and to amend the Provisions of the 
same so far as they relate to Ireland. 

XXVII. An Act for granting to Her Majesty cer- 
tain Duties on Wine Licences and Retreshment 
Houses, and for regulating the licensing of Re- 
freshment Houses and the granting of Wine 
Licences. 

XXVIII. An Act to repeal the Act of the Seventh 
Year of King George the Second, Chapter Eight, 
commonly called “Sir John Barnard’s Act,” 
and the Act of the Tenth Year of King George 
the Second, Chapter Eight. 

XXIX. An Act to amend an Act relative to mali- 
cious Injuries to Property. 

XXX. An Act to enable a Majority of Two Thirds 
of the Ratepayers of any Parish or District, 
duly assembled, to rate their District in aid of 
Public Improvements for general Benefit within 
their District. 

XXXI. An Act to repeal a certain Enactment for 
restraining the Governor and Company of the 
Bank of Jreland from lending Money on Mort- 


e. 

XXXIL An Act to abolish the Jurisdiction of the 
Ecclesiastical Courts in Jreland in Cases of De- 
famation, and in England and Ireland in cer- 
tain Cases of Brawling. 

XXXIII. An Act to amend certain Provisions in 
the Bankrupt Law of Scotland. 

XXXIV. An Act to amend the Law relating to 
Petitions of Right, to simplify the Proceedings, 
and to make Provisions for the Costs thereof. 

XXXYV. An Act further to amend an Act of the 
Eighteenth Year of Her present Majesty, to 
amend the Law for the better Prevention of the 
Sale of Spirits by unlicensed Persons and for 
the Suppression of illicit Distillation in Ireland. 

XXXVI. An Act to authorize the Appointment 
and Approval of Places for the warehousing of 
Goods for the Security of Duties of Customs. 

XXXVII. An Act to levy an Assessment in the 
County of Inverness to discharge a Debt on the 
Castle Stewart and Nairn Road in the said 
County. 

XXXVIII. An Act to further amend the Law of 
Property. 

XXXIX. An Act for the Construction of a new 
Harbour, and the Improvement of the existing 
Harbour, at Anstruther Easter in the County 
of Fife. 

XL. An Act to Indemnify such Persons in the 
United Kingdom as have omitted to qualify 
themselves for Offices and Employments, and 
to extend the Time limited for those Purposes 
respectively. 

XLI. An Act to make perpetual an Act of the 
Twenty-first and Twenty-second Years of Her 
present Majesty, to amend the Law relating to 
Cheap Trains, and to restrain the Exercise of 
certain Powers by Canal Companies being also 

Railway Companies. 
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XLII. An Act to vest the Management of the 
Phenix Park in the Commissioners of Public 
Works in Ireland. 

XLIII. An Act for confirming a Scheme of the 
Charity Commissioners for the Administration 
of Archbishop Tenison’s Charity in the Parish 
of Saint Martin in the Fields in the City of 
Westminster. 

XLIV. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders under the Local Government Act (1858) 
relating to the Districts.of Southampton, Lei- 
cester, Epsom, Coventry, Ipswich, Fareham, 
Wells, Tormoham, Scarborough, Ludlow, Ban- 
bury, Boston, Penrith, Barnsley, and Shipley; 
and for other Purposes in relation thereto. 

XLV. An Act to extend the Act of the Eighth 
and Ninth Years of Victoria, Chapter Twenty- 
six, for preventing fishing for Trout or other 
Fresh-water Fish by Nets in the Rivers and 
Waters in Scotland. 

XLVI, An Act to amend and enlarge the Powers 
and Provisions of the several Acts relating to 
the Caledonian and Crinan Canals. 

XLVII. An Act to amend the Law relative to 
the Legal Qualifications of Councillors and the 
Admission of Burgesses in Royal Burghs in 

{ Scotland. 

| XLVIII. An Act to provide for the Settlement 
and Discharge of the Debt due to the Commis- 
sioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury from the 
Harbour and Docks of Leith. 

XLIX. An Act for extinguishing certain Rights 
of Way through Colewort Barracks in the 
Borough of Portsmouth. 

L. An Act to abolish the Annuity Tax in Edin- 
burgh and Montrose, and to make Provision in 
regard to the Stipends of the Ministers in that 
City and Burgh, and also to make Provision for 
the Patronage of the Church of North Leith. 

LI. An Act to provide for an annual Return of 
Rates, Taxes, Tolls, and Dues levied for local 
Purposes in England. 

LII. An Act to alter and amend “ The Metro- 
politan Building Act (1855).” 

LIII. An Act for the Limitation of Actions and 
Suits by the Duke of Cornwall in relation to 
Real Property, and for authorizing certain 
Leases of Possessions of the Duchy. 

LIV. An Act to amend an Act for abolishing cer- 
tain Offices on the Crown Side of the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, and for regulating the Crown 
Office. 

LV. An Act to authorize the Inclosure of certain 
Lands in pursuance of a Special Report of the 
inclosure Commissioners. 

LVI. An Act to make further Provision for Im- 
provements in the Harbours of the Isle of Man. 

LVII, An Act to authorize an Extension of the 
Time for Repayment of a Loan made by the 
West India Relief Commissioners to the Island 
of Dominica. 

LVIII. An Act to amend the Act of the Eigh- 
teenth and Nineteenth Years of Her Majesty 
relating to Friendly Societies. 

LIX. An Act to extend the Provisions of the 

Universities and College Estates Act (1858), 

and of the Copyhold Acts, and of the Act of 

the Third and Fourth Years of the Reign of 

Her Majesty, Chapter One hundred and Thir- 

teen, and of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth 

Years of the same Reign, Chapter Eighty-four, 

so far as the same relate to Universities and 








Colleges. 
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LX. An Act to amend the Act for regulating the 
Queen’s Prison. 

LXI. An Act for taking the Census of England. 

LXII. An Act for taking the Census of Jreland. 

LXIII. An Act to amend the Act of the T'wenty- 
first and Twenty-second Years of Victoria, 
Chapter Forty-nine, to provide for the Relief 
of Her Majesty’s Subjects professing the Jewish 
Religion. 

LXIV. An Act to make further Provision for the 
Expenses of Local Boards of Health and Im- 
provement Commissioners acting as Burial 
Boards. 

LXV. An Act to authorize the Commissioners of 
the Treasury to further regulate the Postage 
on redirected Letters of Commissioned and 
Warrant Officers, Seamen, and Soldiers whilst 
on actual Service. 

LXVI. An Act to amend the Medical Act 


dot 

VII. An Act to continue an Act for autho- 
rizing the Application of Highway Rates to 
Turnpike Roads. 

LXVIIL An Act for the better Management 
and Control of the Highways in South Wales. 
LXIX. An Act to enable the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners for England to apply certain Funds 
towards the Repairs of the Cathedral or Colle- 

iate Church of Manchester. 

LXX. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders made under an Act of the Fifteenth 
Year of Her present Majesty, to facilitate 
Arrangements for the Kelief of Turnpike 
Trusts, 

LXXI. An Act to make Provision as to Stock 
and Dividends unclaimed in Jreland, 

LXXIL An Act to promote and facilitate the 
Endowment and Augmentation of small Bene- 
fices in Ireland. 

LXXIII, An Act to continue certain Turnpike 
Acts in Great Britain, and to extend the Pro- 
visions of the Act of the Fourteenth and Fif- 
teenth Years of Her present Majesty, Chapter 
Thirty-eight. 

LXXIV. An Act to amend the Provisions of the 
Act for the Regulation of Municipal Corpora- 
tions in Jreland, with respect to the Appoint- 
ment of Coroners in Boroughs. 

LXXV. An Act to make better Provision for the 
Custody and Care of Criminal Lunatics. 

LXXVI. An Act to amend the Burial Grounds 
(Ireland) Act (1856). 

LXXVII. An Act to amend the Acts for the 
Removal of Nuisances and the Prevention of 


Diseases, 

LXXVIII. An Act to place the Employment of 
Women, Young Persons, and Children in 
Bleaching Works and Dyeing Works under the 
Regulations of the Factories Act. 

LXXIX. An Act to provide additional Accommo- 
dation for the Sheriff Courts in Scotland. 

LXXX. An Act to regulate the Levying and 
Collection of the Inventory Duty payable upon 
Heritable. Securities and other Property in 
Scotland, 

LXXXI. An Act to continue Appointments under 
the Act for consolidating the Copyhold and In- 
closure Commissions, and for completing Pro- 
ceedings under the Tithe Commutation Acts. 

LXXXII. An Act to amend the Provisions of 
“The Common Law Procedure (Ireland) Act 
Amendment (1853).” 

LXXXIII. An Act to explain an Act of the 
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Eighteenth and Nineteenth Years of Her pre- 
sent Majesty enabling Infants, with the Appro- 
bation of the Court of Chancery, to make bind- 
ing Settlements of their Real and Personal 
Estate on Marriage. 

LXXXIV. An Act for preventing the Adultera- 
tion of Articles of Food or Drink. 

LXXXV. An Act to amend Two Acts of the 
Seventeenth and Lighteenth Years, and of the 
Eighteenth Year, of Her present Majesty, re- 
lating to the Registration of Births, Deaths, and 
Marriages in Scotland. 

LXXXVI, An Act to make Provision respecting 
the Marriages of British Subjects in the Jonian 
Islands. 

LXXXVII. An Act to remove Doubts as to the 
Authority of the Senior Member of the Council 
of the Governor General of Jndia in the Ab- 
sence of the President. 

LXXXVIII. An Act to extend certain Provisions 
for Admiralty Jurisdiction in the Colonies to 
lier Majesty’s Territories in India. 

LXXXIX. An Act to extend in certain cases the 
Provisions of the Superannuation Act, 1859. 
XC. An Act to repeal the Duties on Game Certi- 
ficates and Certificates to deal in Game, and to 
impose in lieu thereof Duties on Excise Licences 

and Certificates for the like Purposes. 

XCI. An Act for removing Doubts respecting the 
Craven Scholarships in the University of Ox- 
ford, and for enabling the University to retain 
the Custody of certain Testamentary Docu- 
ments. 

XCII. An Act to amend the Law relative to the 
Scottish Herring Fisheries. 

XCIII. An Act to amend and further extend the 
Acts for the Commutation of Tithes in England 
and Wales. 

XCIV. An Act to amend the Laws relating to the 
Militia, 

XCV. An Act to facilitate the building of Cot- 
tages for Labourers, Farm Servants, and Arti- 
sans by the Proprietors of entailed Estates in 
Scotland. 

XCVI. An Act to amend the Police of Towns 
Improvement Act, so as to enable Towns and 
populous Places in Scotland to avail themselves 
of its Provisions for sanitary ard other Im- 
provements, without at the same time adopting 
its Provisions as regards the Establishment and 

Maintenance of a Police Force. 

XCVIL An Act for amending and makirg per- 
petual the Railways Act, Jreland (1851). 

— An Act for taking the Census in Scot- 


XCIX. An Act to continue the Corrupt Practices 
Prevention Act (1854). 

C. An Act to repeal so much of the Act of 
the Twenty-second and Twenty-third Victoria, 
Chapter Twenty-seven, and of certain other 
Acts, as authorizes the Secretary of State in 
Council to give Directions for raising European 
Forces for the Indian Army of Her Majesty. 

CI. An Act to continue the Poor Law 

Cll. An Act to provide for the Management ot 
East India Stock, and of the Debts and Obli- 
gations of the Government of Jndia, at and by 
the Bank of England, 

CILI. An Act to apply the Sum of Ten Millions 
out of the Consolidated Fund to the Service 
of the Year One thousand eight hundred and 


sixty. 
CIV. An Act to enable the Trustees of the Royal 
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College of Saint Patrick at Maynooth to make 
Provision for certain necessary Buildings and 


pairs. 

CV. An Act to provide for the Management of 
the General Prison at Perth, and for the Ad- 
ministration of Local Prisons in Scotland. 

CVI. An Act to amend the Lands Clauses Con- 
solidation Acts (1845) in regard to Sales and 
Compensation for Land by way of a Rent- 
charge, Annual Feu Duty or Ground Annual, 
and to enable Her Majesty’s Principal Secre- 
tary of State for the War Department to avail 
himself of the Powers and Provisions con- 
tained in the same Acts. 

CVII. An Act for granting to Her Majesty cer- 
tain Duties on Wine Licences and Refreshment 
Houses, and for regulating the licensing of Re- 
freshment Houses and the granting of Wine 
Licences, in Ireland. 

CVIII. An Act to amend the Industrial Schools 
Act, 1857. 

CIX. An Act for defraying the Expenses of con- 
structing Fortifications for the Protection of 
the Royal Arsenals and Dockyards and the 
Ports of Dover and Portland, and of creating 
a Central Arsenal. 

CX. An Act to consolidate the Duties of Customs. 

CXI. An Act for granting to Her Majesty certain 
Duties of Stamps, and to amend the Laws re- 
lating to the Stamp Duties. 

CXII. An Act to make better Provision for ac- 
quiring Lands for the Defence of the Realm. 
CXIII. An Act to grant Duties of Excise on 
Chicory, and on Licences to Dealers in Sweets 
or Made Wines; also to reduce the Excise 
Duty on Hops and the Period of Credit allowed 
for Payment of the Duty on Malt and Lops 
respectively; to repeal the Exemption from 
Licence Duty of Persons dealing in Foreign 
Wine and Spirits in Bond; and to amend the 

Laws relating to the Excise. 

CXIV. An Act to reduce into One Act and to 
amend the Excise Regulations relating to the 
distilling, rectifying, and dealing in Spirits. 

CXV. An Act to simplify and amend the Practice 
as to the Entry of Satisfaction on Crown Debts 
and on Judgments. 

CXVI, An Act to amend the Law relating to the 
Election, Duties, and Payment of County Co- 
roners. 

CXVII. An Act to confer Powers on the Com- 
missioners of Her Majesty’s Works and Public 
Buildings to acquire certain Property in Edin- 
burgh, for the Erection of an Industrial Museum 
for Scotland. 

CXVIII. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders under the Local Government Act (1858), 
relating to the Districts of Nottingham, Sun- 
derland, Hastings, Reading, Chatham, Dart- 
mouth, Tunbridge Wells, Sheerness, Sandgate, 
Wilton, Bridgnorth, and Dorchester. 

CXIX. An Act to amend the Law relating to 
Weights and Measures in Jreland. 

CXX. An Act to amend the Laws relating to the 
Ballots for the Militia in England, and to 
suspend the making of Lists and Ballots for 
the Militia of the United Kingdom. 

CXXI. An Act to amend an Act passed in the 
Sixth Year of Her Majesty Queen Victoria, 
intituled An Act to enable Her Majesty to pro- 
vide for the Government of Her Settlements 
on the Coast of Africa and in the Falkland 
Islands, 
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CXXII. An Act to enable the Legislatures of 
Her Majesty’s Possessions abroad to make 
Enactments similar to the Enactment of the 
Act Ninth George the Fourth, Chapter Thirty. 
one, Section Eight. 

CXXIII, An Act to amend the Laws relating to 
the Government of the Navy. 

CXXIV. An Act further to amend the Acts re- 
lating to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and 
the Act concerning the Management of Epis. 
copal and Capitular Estates in England. 

CXXV. An Act for better regulating the Supply 
of Gas to the Metropolis. 

CXXVI. An Act for the further Amendment of 
the Process, Practice, and Mode of Pleading in 
and enlarging the Jurisdiction of the Superior 
Courts of Common Law at Westminster. 

CXXVII. An Act to amend the Laws relating to 
Attorneys, Solicitors, Proctors, and Certificated 
Conveyancers. 

CXXVIII. An Act to enabie the Lord Chancellor 
and Judges of the Court of Chancery to carry 
into effect the Recommendations and Sugges- 
tions of the Chancery Evidence Commissioners 
by General Rules and Orders of the Court. 

CXXIX. An Act to grant Excise Duties on Brit- 
ish Spirits and on Spirits imported from the 
Channel Islands. 

CXXX. An Act to enable the Secretary of State 
in Council of India to raise Money in the 
United Kingdom for the Service of the Govern- 
ment of India. 

CXXXI. An Act to apply a Sum out of the Con- 
solidated Fund and the Surplus of Ways and 
Means to the Service of the Year One thousand 
eight hundred and sixty, and to appropriate 
the Supplies granted in this Session of Parlia- 


ment. 

CXXXII. An Act for raising the Sum of Two 
million Pounds by Exchequer Bonds or Exche- 
quer Bills for the Service of the Year One 
thousand eight hundred and sixty. 

CXXXIII. An Act to defray the Charge of the 
Pay, Clothing, and contingent and other Ex- 
penses of the Disembodied Militia in Great 
Britain and Ireland; to grant Allowances in 
certain Cases to Subaltern Officers, Adjutants, 
Paymasters, Quartermasters, Surgeons, Assis- 
tant Surgeons, and Surgeons Mates of the 
Militia ; and to authorize the Employment of 
the Non-commissioned Officers. 

CXXXIV. An Act to amend the Law regarding 
Roman Catholic Charities. 

CXXXV. An Act for the Employment of the Me- 
tropolitan Police Force in Her Majesty’s Yards 
and Military Stations. 

CXXXVI. An Act to amend the Law relating to 
the Administration of Endowed Charities. 

CXXXVII. An Act to make further Provision 
with respect to Monies received from Savings 
Banks and Friendly Societies, 

CXXXVIII. An Act to continue and amend the 
Peace Preservation (Jreland) Act (1856). 

CXXXIX. An Act to amend the ‘Law concern- 
ing the making, keeping, and Carriage of Gun- 
powder and Compositions of an explosive Na- 
ture, and concerning the Manufacture, Sale, and 
Use of Fireworks. 

CXL. An Act for facilitating the Acquisition by 
Rifle Volunteer Corps of Grounds for Rifle 
Practice. 

CXLI. An Act to amend an Act passed in the 
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Party Processions in Ireland. 


CXLIL An Act to make better Provision for the 
Union of contiguous Benefices in Cities, Towns, | 


and Boroughs. 


CXLIIL. An Act to extend certain provisions of | 
the ‘Titles to Land (Scotland) Act, 1858, to | 


LOCAL AND PERSORAL ACTS. 


Thirteenth Year of Her Majesty, to restrain| CXLVILI. An Act to continue the Powers of the 





Poor Law Commissioners in Ireland. 


CXLIX. An Act to make better Provision for the 


Relief of Prisoners in Contempt of the High 
Court of Chancery, and Pauper Defendants ; 
and for the more efficient Despatch of Business 
in the said Court. 


Titles to Land held by Burgage Tenure ; and | CL. An Act farther to amend certain Acts relat- 


to amend the said Act. 


CXLIV. An Act to amend the Procedure and | 


ing to the Temporalities of the Church in Jre- 
land, 


Powers of the Court for Divorce and Matri- | CLI. An Act for the Regulation and Inspection 


monial Causes. 


CXLV. An Act to give to Trustees, Mortgagees, 
and others certain Powers now commonly in- 


serted in Settlements, Mortgages, and Wills. 


of Mines. 

CLII. An Act to facilitate internal Communica- 
tion in Jreland by means of Tramroads or 
Tramways. 


CXLVI. An Act to amend the Act for regulating | CLIII. An Act to amend the Law relating to the 


Measures used in Sales of Gas. 


CXLVII. An Act to amend the Seventh and 


Eighth Victoria, Chapter Seventy, 


Tenure and Improvement of Land in Jreland, 
CLIV. An Act to consolidate and amend the Law 
of Landlord and Tenant in Jreland, 





LOCAL AND PERSONAL ACTS, 


DECLARED PUBLIC, 


AND TO BE JUDICIALLY NOTICED. 


i, \ N Act to enable the Company of Proprietors 
A of the West Middlesex Waterworks to raise 


the same in the Counties of Salop and Den- 
bigh. 


a further Sum of Money; and for other Pur- | ix. An Act to amend the Javerness and Aberdeen 


oses, 

ii. An Act for enabling the Blackburn Gaslight 
Company to raise a further Sum of Money ; 
and for other Purposes. 

iii, An Act to repeal, alter, amend, and extend 
some of the Powers and Provisions of “ ‘The 
Silverdale and Newcastle Railway Act, 1859 ;” 
to authorize the stopping up, altering, and con- 
structing of certain Roads ; and for other Pur- 
poses, 

iy. An Act for supplying with Gas the Township 
of Droylsden and other Places adjacent thereto 
in the Parishes of Manchester and Ashton-under- 
Lyne in the County of Lancaster. 

vy. An Aci for more effectually supplying with Gas 
the Borough of Leicester and the Neighbourhood 
thereof in the County of Leicester. 

vi. An Act to enable the Banbridge, Lisburn, and 
Belfast Railway Company to make Deviations 
in their authorized Railways; and to enable the 
Ulster Railway Company to acquire and hold 
Shares in the Undertaking of the Banbridge, 
Lisburn, and Belfast Kailway Company ; and 
for other Purposes. 

vii. An Act for better supplying with Water the 
Township of Belper in the Parish of Dufield 
in the County of Derby. 

viii, An Act for more efiectually repairing the 
Road leading from Wem to the Lime Kocks 
at Bronygarth in the County of Salop, and for 
making several Lines of Road connected with 





Junction Railway Act, 1856; to enable the In- 
verness and Aberdeen Junction Railway Com- 
pany to raise further Sums of Money ; and for 
other Purposes, 

x. An Act to enable the South Devon Railway 
Company to improve their Plymouth and other 
Stations; to widen Parts of their Railway ; and 
for other Purposes. 

xi. An Act to authorize the Construction of a 
Railway from the Great Western Kailway at 
Chippenham to Calne in Wilts. 

xii. An Act to empower the Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Burgesses of the Borough of Liverpool to con- 
struct an additional Reservoir and other Works; 
and for other Purposes. 

xiii, An Act for better supplying with Water the 
Borough and Parish of Liskeard in the County 
of Cornwall ; and for other Purposes. 

xiv. An Act to enable the North London Railway 
Company to raise an additional Sum of Money ; 
and tor other Purposes, 

xv. An Act for incorporating a Company for the 
Construction of a Railway trom the Newton and 
Compstall Line of the Manchester, Shejield, and 
Lincolnshire Railway at Marple in the County 
of Chester to New Mills and Hayfield in the 
County of Derby; and for other Purposes. 

xvi. An Act for authorizing the Construction of 
a Railway from Stockport to Woodley in the 
County of Chester; and for other Purposes. 

xvii, An Act to enable the Brecon and Merthyr 
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Tydfil Junction Railway Company to complete | 
their Communication with Brecon; and for 
other Purposes connected with their Under- 
taking. 

xviii. An Act for incorporating the Mirfield Gas- 
light Company (Limited), and extending their | 
Powers ; and for other Purposes. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL ACTS. 





xxx. An Act for the better Supply of Spaldi, 
with Water. oe 

xxxi. An Act for the Regulation of the Municipal 
Corporation of the Borough of Hedon in the 
East Riding of the County of York, and for 
the Improvement of the Borough ; and for other 
Purposes. 


xix. An Act for building a Bridge across the | xxxii. An Act for the further Continuance of the 


River Ouse in the City of York, with Ap- | 
proaches thereto, and for raising, lowering, | 
widening, altering, and improving certain | 
Streets or Thoroughfares within the said City ; 
and for other Purposes. 

xx. An Act for consolidating and amending the 
Acts relating to the Liskeard and Caradon 
Railway Company, for anthorizing the Altera- 
tion of Portions of their existing Railway, and 
the Construction of new Works ; and for other 
Purposes, 

xxi. An Act to repeal the Act for amending and 
improving the Road from Glossop to Marple 
Bridge in the County of Derby, and the se- 
veral Branches of Roads leading to and from 
the same, and to make other Provisions in lieu 
thereof. 

xxii. An Act for enabling the Mayor, Aldermen, 
and Burgesses of the Borough of Leicester to 
provide an additional Cemetery, with Approaches 
thereto, and to effect certain Arrangements with 
the Visitors of the Leicestershire and Rutland 
Lunatic Asylum ; for amending the Acts relat- 
ing to the Cemetery, Sewerage, and Waterworks 
in the said Borough ; and for other Purposes. 

xxiii. An Act for more effectually repairing the 
Road from Chesterfield in the County of Derby 
to Worksop in the County of Nottingham, 

xxiv. An Act to enable the Bagenalstown and 
Wexford Railway Company to make Railways 
to Enniscorthy and to a certain Limestone 
Quarry at Ballyellin, and an Approach Road 
or Roads to their Station at oy ee and to 
enable the Great Southern and Western Rail- 
way Company to subscribe further Sums to- 
wards the Undertaking of the Company ; and 
to enable the Company and the Grand Jury of 
the County of Wexford and the Trustees of 
Wexford tree Bridge to make Arrangements 
in reference to the said Road or Roads; and 
for other Purposes. 

xxv. An Act to enable the Shrewsbury and 
Welchpool Railway Company to complete and 
maintain Deviations in the Line and Levels of 
their Railway, and to complete and maintain 
the same across certain Roads on a Level, and 
to raise a further Sum of Money ; and for other 
Purposes. 

xxvi. An Act to continue and amend an Act for 
erecting a Bridge over the River Dee at the 
Craiglug in the Parish of Old Machar in the 
County of Aberdeen and of Nigg in the County 
of Kincardine, and for making a Road from 
Cairnrobin by the said Bridge toward the City 
of Aberdeen. 

xxvii. An Act for granting further Powers to the 
Croydon Commercial Gas and Coke Company. 

xxviii. An Act for draining and improving Grunty 
Fen in the Isle of Ely in the County of Cam- 
bridge ; and for maintaining the public Roads 
therein. 

xxix. An Act for more effectually carrying out 
the Clearing House System in Jreland, and 
for facilitating legal Proceedings in relation 
thereto. 














Lower King’s Ferry Roads Turnpike Trust; 
and for other Purposes. 

xxxiii. An Act to authorize the Commissioners of 
the Glasgow Corporation Waterworks to raise 
a further Sum of Money. 

xxxivy. An Act for authorizing the Corporation of 
Norwich to enlarge the existing Cattle Market 
and other Markets in Norwich, and to esta. 
blish and regulate Markets and Fairs and make 
new Streets in Norwich ; and for other Pur. 
poses. 

xxxv. An Act for making a Railway from the 
Cannock Mineral Railway into Cannock Chase 
in the County of Stafford. 

xxxvi. An Act for changing the name of ‘“ The 
Ambergate, Nottingham, and Boston and 
Eastern Junction Railway and Canal Company” 
to the Name “ The Nottingham and Grantham 
Railway and Canal Company,” and for reducing 
and regulating their Capital and borrowing 
Powers ; and for other Purposes. 

xxxvii. An Act to enable the Edirburgh Railway 
Station Access Company to raise additional 
Capital. 

xxxviii. An Act to incorporate the Brompton and 
Gillingham Consumers Waterworks Company, 
Limited; to enable them to better supply 
Brompton, Gillingham, Chatham, and Rochester 
with Water ; and for other Purposes. 

xxxix. An Act for granting further Powers to the 
Commercial Dock Company. 

xl. An Act for making a Railway from Stranorlar 
in the County of Donegal to the Londonderry 
and Enniskillen Railway near Strabane in the 
County of Tyrone ; and for other Purposes, 

xli, An Act to provide for the Management, Main- 
tenance, and Repair of the Turnpike Road 
from Lincoln Heath to Market Deeping, and 
other Roads in connexion therewith ; and for 
other Purposes, 

xlii. An Act for relinquishing certain Works au- 
thorized by the North Staffordshire Ruilway 
Branches Act, 1854, and for authorizing Agree- 
ments with respect to the Silverdale and New- 
castle Railway ; and for other Purposes, 

xliii. An Act for amending the Acts passed with 
respect to the Master, Wardens, Searchers, As- 
sistants, and Commonalty of the Company of 
Cutlers in Hallamshire in the County of York. 

xliv. An Act for authorizing the Stockton and 
Darlington Railway Company to raise addi- 
tional Capital; and for other Purposes. 

xlv. An Act to enable the Great Northern and 
Western (of Ireland) Railway Company to 
make a Deviation in their authorized Railway 
between Roscommon and Castlereagh ; and for 
other Purposes. 

xlvi. An Act for altering the Name of “'The 
Belfast and Ballymena Railway Company” to 
the Name of “The Belfast and Northern 
Counties Railway Company ;” for increasing 
their Capital ; and for other Purposes. 

xlvii, An Act to enable the Dublin and Wicklow 
Railway Company to extend their Railway to 
Enniscorthy in the County of Weaford; to 
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change the Name of the Company; and for 
other Purposes. 

xlviii. An Act for enabling the Mayor, Aldermen, 
and Citizens of the City of Manchester to effect 
further Improvements in the said City ; and for 
other Purposes. 

xlix. An Act to amend “ The Great Southern of | 
India Railway Act, 1858 ;” and for other Par- 

]. An Act to authorize certain Deviations in the | 
Andover and Redbridge Railway; and for other | 
Purposes. 

li. An Act for granting further Powers to the 
West Somerset Railway Company. 

lii, An Act to enable the Midland Railway Com- 
pany to contract for the Use of the Under- 
takings of other Companies in and near London. 

liii, An Act for regulating the Last India Coal 
Company, Limited, and for making Provisions 
with regard to the Capital and Shares of the 
Company ; and for other Purposes. 

liv, An Act for making a Railway from Carrick- 
fergus to Larne ; and for other Purposes. 

lv, An Act for better supplying with Water the 
Parish of Matlock in the County of Derby. 

lvi. An Act to enable the Limerick and Ennis 
Railway Company to maintain their Railway 
across certain Roads on a Level ; and to enable 
the Company to purchase certain Lands for the 
Purposes of their Undertaking; and to amend 
the Provisions of the Acts relating to the said 
Company with respect to General Meetings ; 
and for other Purposes. 

lvii. An Act to repeal the Act 10 George IV. 
Chapter 114, relating to the Turnpike Roads 
from Hurdlow House in the County of Derby 
to Manchester in the County Palatine of Lan- 
caster, and to confer other Powers in lieu 
thereof. 

lviii. An Act for enabling the Metropolitan Rail- 
way Company to acquire additional Lands for 
the Construction of the Railway and for Station 
Accommodation ; for amending the Acts re- 
lating to the Railway ; and for other Purposes. 

lix, An Act to authorize the Lease of the Ban- 
bridge Junction Railway to the Dublin and 
Belfast Junction Railway Company ; and for 
other Purposes. 

Ix, An Act to enable the Belfust and County 
Down Railway Company to abandon Part of 
the Bangor Branch ; to extend the Time for the 
Completion of the Remainder of such Branch, 
and of the Donayhadee Branch ; and for other 
Purposes. 

lxi, An Act for making a Railway from the Belfast 
and County Down Railway at Holywood to 
Bangor in the County of Down in Ireland. 

lxii. An Act for a Modification of the Lease of 
the Dublin and Kingstown Railway to the 
Dublin and Wicklow Railway Company ; and 
for regulating the Capital of the Dublin and 
Kingstown Railway Company; and for other 
Purposes. 

Ixiii. An Act to enable the Keith and Dujtowa 
Railway Company to abandon their authorized 
Line of Railway, and to make a new Line of 
Railway instead thereof. 

lxiv, An Act to authorize the Construction of a 
Railway from the authorized Line of the London 
and South-western Exeter Extension Railway 
to Chard in the County of Somerset. 

Ixy. An Act to confer further Powers with re- 
spect to the Construction of Railways at or 





near Burton-upon- Trent ; and for other Pur- 


poses. 

Ixvi. An Act to enable the Midland Railway Com- 
pany to make Railways between Rowsley and 
Buxton; to execute other Works; and for 
other Purposes, 

Ixvii. An Act to authorize the Midland Railway 
Company to construct a Station in the Parish 
of Saint Pancras, London, and to effect Ar- 
rangements with the Great Northern and North 
London Railway Companies and with the 
Reyent’s Canal Company ; and for other Pur- 
poses. 

Ixviii. An Act for better supplying with Gas and 
with Water the Township of Widnes in the 
Parish of Prescot in the County Palatine of 
Lancaster. 

Ixix. An Act for enabling the Great Western Rail- 
way Company to construct a Railway in the 
Parishes of Clifton Maybank and Bradford 
Abbas in the County ot Dorset in connexion 
with the Wilts, Somerset, and Weymouth Rail- 
way ; to acquire additional Lands at Yeovil ; 
and for other Purposes. 

Ixx. An Act for increasing the Capital of the 
Company of Proprietors of the Shefield Water- 
works ; for extending the Limits of the Shefield 
Waterworks Act, 1853, so as to comprise the 
Parish of Leclesjield ; tor making further Pro- 
visions with respect to the said Company ; and 
for other Purposes. 

Ixxi. An Act for changing the Name of the Sir- 
howy 'Tramroad Company to the Name “ The 
Sirhowy Railway Company ;” and for authoriz- 
ing the Company to make new Works, and to 
maintain and work the Sirhowy Line as a Rail- 
way, and to raise further Funds; and for regu- 
lating their Capital and Borrowing Powers ; 
and tor other Purposes. 

Ixxii. An Act for making a Railway from the 
Ashchurch and Tewkesbury Branch of the Mid- 
land Railway at Ashchurch in the County of 
Gloucester to Great Malvern in the County of 
Worcester; and for other Purposes. 

Ixxiii, An Act for authorizing the Hast Somerset 
Railway Company to abandon the making of 
their authorized Railway from Shepton Mallett 
to Wells, and to make instead thereof another 
Railway from Shepton Mallett to Wells ; sad 
for other Purposes. 

Ixxiv. An Act for authorizing the Grand Surrey 
Docks and Canal Company to make additional 
Docks and other Works, and to raise further 
Monies ; and tor other Purposes. 

Ixxv, An Act to incorporate a Company for manu- 
facturing and supplying Gas within the Parishes 
of Jormoham (including the ‘Lown of Torquay), 
Saint Mary Church, and Cockington, in the 
County of Devon; and for other Purposes, 

Ixxvi, An Act to enable the Oxford, Worcester , 
and Wolverhampton Railway Company to take 
on Lease the Undertaking of the Severn Valley 
Railway Company. 

Ixxvii. An Act to authorize Arrangements with 
reference to the Use by the London and North- 
western Railway Company ef the Station at 
Normanton, and the Railway between the same 
and Goose Hill; and tor other Purposes, 

Ixxviii. An Act for supplying Dartford, Crayford, 
Eltham, and other Piaces in Kent with Water. 

Ixxix. An Act to authorize the Transfer to the 
London and North-western Railway Company 
of Part of the Undertaking of the Saint Helens 
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Canal and Railway Company, and for the In- 
crease of the Capital of the Saint Helens Com- 
ny. 

mene. An Act for repairing the Roads from Hors- 
ham to Steyning, and from thence to the Top 
of Steyning Hill in the County of Sussex, and 
from the Bottom of Steyning Hill to Slaughter’s 
Corner in the Parish of Beeding; and from 
thence to Shoreham Bridge, in the Parish of 
Old Shoreham in the said County. 

Ixxxi. An Act for the Amalgamation of the New- 
port, Abergavenny,and Hereford and the Wor- 
cester and Hereford Railway Companies with 
the Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton 
Railway Company, under the Name of “ The 
West Midland Railway Company.” 

Ixxxii. An Act for making a Railway from the 
Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton Rail- 
way to Bourton-on-the- Water in the County of 
Gloucester, and for other Purposes. 

Ixxxiii. An Act for making a Railway commencing 
by a Junction with the Glasgow and South- 
western Railway at or near the North or North- 
east End of the Passenger Station of that Rail- 
way at the Town of Dumfries, and terminating 
by a Junction with the Caledonian Railway at 
or near the North End of the Lockerby Station 
on that Line ; and for other Purposes. 

Ixxxiv. An Act to increase the Capital and amend 
the Powers of the Dovor Gaslight Company. 

Ixxxv. An Act for authorizing the Landen Ily- 
draulic Power Company, Limited, to acquire 
Powers under “ The Waterworks Clauses Acts, 
1847 ;” and for other Purposes. 

Ixxxvi. An Act to amend the Local Act, Fifty- 
fourth of George the Third, Chapter One hun- 
dred and three, for making a fair and equal 
County Rate for the County of Buckingham, 

Ixxxvii. An Act to grant additional Powers to the 
Newry, Warrenpoint, and Rostrevor Railway 
Company. 

Ixxxviii. An Act for better defining the Powers 
and Liabilities of the Lau Brink Drainage Com- 
missioners ; for making provision for the Repair 
and Maintenance of the Eau Brink Bridge; for 
simplifying the Mode of levying and collecting 
Drainage Taxes ; for constituting from the 
Body of Commissioners a new Board, to be 
ealled Conservators of the Ouse Outfall; and 
for other Purposes. 

Ixxxix. An Act for making a Railway from Buck- 
ley to Connah’s Quay in the County of Flint ; 
and for other Purposes. 

xe. An Act for making a Railway from Alirincham 
through Knutsford to Northwich in the County 
of Chester; and for other Purposes. 

xci. An Act to change the Name of the Nuneaton 
and Hinckley Railway Company ; and to enable 
that Company to extend their Railway from 
Hinckley in the County of Leicester to the Mid- 
land Railway at Wigston Magna near Leicester 
in the same County ; and for other Purposes. 

xcii. An Act for the Alteration at Yeovil of the 
Salisbury and Yeovil Railway leased to the 
London and South-wesiern Railway Company, 
and of the Yeovil and Durston Branch of the 
Bristol and Exeter Railway ; and for the mak- 
ing at Yeovil of a Joint Station for the London 
and South-western and the Bristol and Exeter 
Railway Companies ; and for other Purposes. 

xciii. An Act to alter and amend the several Acts 
relating to the Manchester Corporation Water- 
works ; and for other Purposes. 





xciv. An Act for making a Railway from Stour. 
bridge in the County of Worcester to Old Hill, 
with Branches to Cradley Park and Corngreaves 
Ironworks ; and for other Purposes. 

xev, An Act for incorporating the Wellington 
Waterworks Company, and granting Powers to 
them for better supplying with Water the Town 
of Wellington and Places adjacent thereto in 
the County of Salop, and for other Purposes, 

xevi. An Act for better supplying with Water the 
Town and Parish of Maidstone in the County of 
Kent, and for other Purposes, 

xevii, An Act tor more completely merging in the 
Undertaking of the Caledonian Railway Com- 
pany certain Railways known as the Lesma- 
hagow Branches ; for incorporating the Holders 
of the Lesmahagow Branches Stock, and secur. 
ing to them a fixed Annuity; and for other 
Purposes. 

xeviii. An Act for incorporating “The City of 
Dublin Steam Packet Company ;” and for au- 
thorizing them to raise additional Capital ; and 
for other purposes. 

xeix. An Act for making a Railway from Letter. 

kenny to the Londonderry and Enniskillen Rail. 

way in the County of Donegal ; and for other 

Purposes. 

An Act for making a Railway for the Great 

Southern and Western Railway near Charleville 

to the Limerick and Foynes Railway near Pat. 

rick’s Well, and alsoa short Line of Railway 

at Limerick, to be called “‘ The Cork and Lime- 

rick Direct Railway ; and for other Purposes, 

ci. An Act for enabling the Oswestry and New- 
town Railway Company to raise additional 
Capital, to lease their Undertaking ; and for 
other Purposes. 

cii. An Act for better supplying with Water the 
Towns of Staines, Hounslow, Ealing, Acton, 
and Hanwell, and the several Parishes and 
Places adjacent thereto, in the County of Mid- 
dlesex, and for other Purposes. 

ciii. An Act for authorizing the London and 
South-western Railway Company to make and 
maintain a Railway in extension of their Exeter 
Extension Railway, and to connect that Rail- 
way with the Bristol and Exeter Railway ; and 
for authorizing Alterations of the Saint Davia's 
Station on the Bristol and Exeter Railway, and 
the laying down of Rails on the Narrow Gauge 
on divers Railways, and the working by the 
London and South-western Railway Company, 
over those Narrow Gauge Lines of Railway, 
from their Exeter Extension Railway to Bide- 
Jord; and for other Purposes. 

civ. An Act to carry into effect an Arrangement 
between the Corporation of the Royal Naval 
School and Her Majesty’s Commissioners of the 
Patriotic Fund, for the Admission of Pupils 
into the said School. 

ev. AnAct for enabling the Cardiff Waterworks 
Company to construct additional Works, and 
obtain a further Supply of Water for the Town 
of Cardiff and the surrounding Districts in the 
County of Glamorgan ; and for other Purposes. 

evi. An Act toamend “'The Blyth Harbour and 
Dock Act, 1858 ;” to extend the Time for Com- 
pletion of Works, and to levy additional Tolls 
and Rates ; and for other Purposes. 

evii. An Act for continuing the Powers of the 
Trustees of the Weauford Free Bridge ; for en- 
abling them to complete that Bridge, and to 
construct and improve Approaches thereto ; for 
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authorizing the Grand Jury of the County of 
Wexford to present additional Sums of Money; 
and for other Purposes. 

eriii. An Act for making a Turnpike Road from 
the Oswestry and Newtown Railway near Cilg- 
wrgan in the County of Montgomery over the 
River Severn to Tre in the same County. 

cix. An Act to authorize the London, Brighton, 
and South Coast Railway Company to make a 
Ltailway from the London, Brighton, and South 
Coast Railway in the Parish of don to the 
West End 5 lon and Crystal Palace Rail- 
way near m Hill, all in the County of 
Surrey, with a Branch Railway connected there- 
with ; and for other Purposes. 

ex. An Act for better supplying with Water the 
Inhabitants of Consett and other Districts in 
the County of Durham. 

exi. An Act for making a Railway from the Lon- 
don and North-Western Railway at Watford to 
Rickmansworth; and for other Purposes. 

exii, An Act to create a further Term in the Egle- 
ston Roads; to add other Roads to the Trust ; 
to repeal, amend, and extend the Act relating 
to the said Roads ; and for other Purposes. 

exiii, An Act for the Bolton and Saint Helen’s 
Road in the County Palatine of Lancaster. 

exiy. An Act toenable the Dublin and Drogheda 
Railway Company to extend their Railway from 
Keils to Oldcastle; and for other Purposes. 

exv. An Act to amend and extend the Powers of 
Management of the Corporation of the North 
British Insurance Company. 

exvi, An Act to enable the Morayshire Railway 
Company to construct a Railway from Elgin to 
Rothes; and for other Purposes. 

exvii, An Act to enable the Sovereign Life As- 
surance Company to sue and be sued ; to alter 
and amend some of the Provisions of their 
Deed of Settlement; and to confer further 
Powers on the Company. 

exviii, An Act for the Doncaster and Tadcaster 
Road in the West Riding of the County of York. 

exix, An Act to authorize the Improvement of the 
Common Muir of Auwchterarder in the County 
of Perth, and to regulate the Management 
thereof, and the Application of the Revenues 
arising therefrom for the Benefit of that Burgh 
or Town, 

exx, An Act to enable the Symtngton, Biggar, 
and Broughton Railway Company to extend 
their Railway from Broughton to Peebles ; and 
for other Purposes. 

exxi. An Act for enabling the Portadown, Dun- 
gannon, and Omagh Junction Railway Com- 
pany to alter the Line of their Extension Rail- 
way, and to make a Branch Railway at Omagh; 
for authorizing certain Arrangements with the 
Ulster Railway Company and Londonderry and 
Enniskillen Railway Company ; and for other 
Purposes, 

exxii, An Act for making a Railway? from the 
Stockport, Disley, and Whaley Bridge Railway 
in the Parish of Stockport and County of Cies- 
ter to Hayjield in the County of Derby; and for 
other Purposes. 

exxiii. An Act to enable the London and Black- 
wall Railway Company to provide additional 
Station Accommodation and other Works con- 
nected with their Railway ; to make a Branch 
Railway to the London Docks; and to enter 
into Arrangements with certain other Com- 
panies ; and for other Purposes. 
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exxiy. An Act toenable tho Salisbury and Yeovil 
Railway Company to make a Deviation from 
their authorized Main Line near Yeovil; and 
for other Purposes connected with their Under- 
taking. 

exxy, An Act for vesting in a Body of Trustees, 
ta be called ‘* The a Mersey Dues Trus- 
tees,” acertain Portion of the Liverpool Town 
and Anchorage Dues ; and for other Purposes. 

exxvi. An Act to continue and amend Two Acts, 
passed in the First and Tenth Years of the 
Reign of Ilis Majesty King George the Fourth, 
relating to certain Roads and Bridges in tho 
Counties of Lanark and Dumbarton, 

exxvii. An Act toenable the Hereford, Hay, and 
Brecon R:i!way Company to relinquish the 
Junction of their Line with the pe he 
and Hercford Railway, and in substitution 
therefore to form a Junction with the Newport, 
Abergavennf, and Hereford Railway. 

exxviii, An Act for making a Railway from Ten- 
bury in the County of Worcester to the Severn 
Valley Railway near Bewdley in the County of 
Worcester. 

exxix. An Act to incorporate a Company for the 
Improvement of Buildings; and for other Pur- 
poses. 

exxx. An Act for extending the Time for the Com- 
pletion of Portions of the Dorset Central Rail- 
way ; for enabling the Somerset Central Rail- 
way Company to subscribe to the Undertaking; 
and for other Purposes. 

exxxi, An Act for making a Railway from Inver 
ness to Invergordon, to be called “ The Inver- 
ness and Ross-shire Railway ;” and for other 
Purposes, 

exxxii. An Act to provide for Alterations in the 
Appointment of Overseers, Collectors, and other 
Poor Law Officers in the Township of Leeds; 
for the Incorporation of Overseers for specific 
Purposes ; and for the levying and Collection 
of Poor Rates in that Township; and for other 
Purposes, 

exxxiii. An Act to enable the Mid- Wales Railway 
Company to make a Deviation in their autho- 
rized Railway, and to construct Railways to 
connect their Railway with the Hereford, Hay, 
and Brecon, and the Brecon and Merthyr Junc- 
tion Railways; and for other Purposes, 

exxxiv. An Act to alter, amend, and extend the 
Powers of the Acts relating to the Port Carlisle 
Dock and Railway, and Carlisle and Silloth 
Bay Railway and Dock Companies ; to enable 
the Port Carlisle Dock and Railway Company 
to raise additional Capital ; to enable both or 
either of the said Companies to run over and 
use Portions of the Railways of the Newcasile- 
upon- Tyne and Carlisle Railway Company ; to 
compel the Newcastle-upon- Tyne and Carlisle 
Railway Company to afford Facilities and Ac- 
commodation upon their Railways to the Traffic 
of the said Companies; and for other Purposes. 

exxxv. An Act to extend the Period limited by 
“The Swansca Ilarbour Act, 1859,” for the 
Construction and Completion of the Works 
authorized by “The Swansea Harbour Act, 
1854,” 

exxxvi. An Act to empower the Stockport, Disley, 
and Whaley Bridge Railway Company to raise 
additional Money ; and for other ]’urposes con- 
nected with their Undertaking. 

exxxvii. An Act for amending “ The Abergavenny 


Improvement Act, 1854,” for enabling the 
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Commissioners to construct Works, and supply 

‘ their District with Water and Gas; and for 
other Purposes. 

exxxviii. An Act for renewing the Term and for 
more effectually repairing and maintaining the 

« Road from the Marchburn, through Kelso in the 
County of Roxburgh, to Lauder in the County 
of Berwick, with a Branch from the said Road 
near Fansloanend in the County of Berwick, 
through the Village of Earlston, to the Roz- 
burghshire Turnpike Road. 

oxxxix. An Act for making a Branch Railway 
from the Oswestry and Newtown Railway at 
Llynellys to the Porthywaen Lime Rocks in the 
County of Salop. 

cxl, An Act to amalgamate the Jedburgh Railway 
Company with the North British Railway Com- 
pany ; and for other Purposes. 

exli. An Act for making a Railway from Llan- 
drindod in the County of Radnor to Llandovery 
in the County of Carmarthen, to be called “‘ The 

* Central Wales Extension Railway ;” and for 
other Purposes, 

exlii. An Act for making a Railway from the 
Royal Burgh of Bervie or Inverbervie in the 
County of Kincardine to the Montrose Branch 
of the Scottish North-eastern Railway: in the 

- County of Forfar, to be called “ The Montrose 

* and Bervie Raiiway.” 

exliii. An Act to extend the Epping Railways to 
Great Dunmow in the County of £ssex. 

exliv. An Act to enable the Caledonian Railway 

* Company to acquire, make, ard maintain cer- 
tain Branch Railways to Lanark and to the 

* Douglas Mineral Field, and also to their Gran- 
ton Branch, 

oxlv. An Act to enable the West of Fife Mine- 
ral Railway Company to extend the Kingscat 
Branch of their Railway; and for certain other 
Purposes, 

exlvi. An Act to repeal an Act of the First Year 
of the Reign of King Wiltiam the Fourth, in- 
tituled An Act for cote 4 the Road from 

’ Wimborne Minster to Biandford Foram in the 
County of Dorset, and to make other Provisions 

‘ in lieu thereof; and for otier Purposes. 

exlvii. An Act for the Transfer of the remaining 

- Property of the Hungerford Market Company 
and the Charing Cross Bridge Company re- 

* spectively to the Charing Croes Railway Com- 
pany, and for the wind:ng-up of the Affairs and 





the Dissolution of the Hungerford Market Com- 
‘ pany and the Charing Cross Bridge Company | 
respectively ; aud for other Purposes. | 
éxlviii. An Act for enabling the Local Board of 
Health for the Town and District of Swansea 
to construct and maintain an improved System 
of Waterworks ; and for other Purposes. | 
exlix. An Act for making a Railway from the 
: Chester and Holyhead Railway near Conway to | 
Llanrwst. 
el. An Act to enable the Mersey Docks and Iar- | 
bour Board to erect Floating Bridges and other | 
Works at Liverpool and Woodside, for improv- 
ing the Communication between Liverpool and 
Birkenhead ; and for other Purposes. 
cli. An Act for making better Provision for the 
Maintenance, Regulation, and Improvement of 
Watchet Harbour ; and for other Purposes. 
elii. An Act to enable the Wimbledon and Dork- 


ing Railway Company to raise further Capital ; |, 


’ and for other Purposes, 


cliii, An Act for making a Railway from the |. 





Waterford and Kilkenny Railway at Kilkenny 
to the Great Southern and Western Railway at 
Mountrath ; and for other Purposes. 
cliy. An Act to consolidate into One Act, and to’ 
amend, extend, and enlarge the Powers and 
Provisions of the several Acts for embanking 
and draining certain Low Lands and Grounds 
in the Parishes or Townships of Everton, Scaft- 
worth, Gringley-on-ihe-Hill, Misterton, and 
Walkeringham in tne County of Nottingham, 
and to make furiher and better Provision for 
such Embankmeat and Drainage. 
ely. An Act for making a Railway from Kilrush 
to Kilkee, and fo: embarking and reclaiming 
certain Waste Lands in the Estuary of Poul- 
nasherry in vue Councy of Clare. 
elvi. An Act for authorizing the Construction ot 
a Railway and Docks and otuer Works on the 
North Side of Milford Haven in the County of 
Pembroke ; and for other Purposes. 
elvii. An Act for the Extension of the Wa’ 
Valley Railway from Bungay to Beccles in 
Suffolk, 
elviii. An Act for authorizing the Transfer of 
the Epsom and Leatherhead Railway; and for 
other Purposes. 
clix. An Act to confer Powers on the North Brit- 
ish Railway Company to enlarge their Station 
at Edinburgh, and with respect to the Carlisle 
Citadel Station. 
clx. An Act to enable the Waterford and Limerick 
Railway Company to construct a Tramway to 
the Market Place at Limerick, and a Railway 
with a Pier or Wharf in connection therewith 
at their Terminus at Waterford; to raise addi- 
tional Capital ; and for other Purposes, 
elxi, An Act for authorizing a Lease in perpetuity 
of the Vale of Towy Railway to the Llanelly 
Railway and k Company, and for increasing 
the Capital of the Company, and for other 
Purposes, 
elxii. An Act for making Railways for the Pur- 
pose of connecting Ryde with Ventnor and the 
East Coast of the Isle of Wight, and for other 
Purposes, 
elxiii. An Act for making a Railway from Sud- 
bury, through Mel/ord, to Clare. 
elxiv. An Act for making a Railway from the 
Vale of Clwyd Railway at Denbigh in the 
County of Denbigh to Corwen in the County of 
Merioneth, to be called “ The Denbigh, Ruthin, 
and Corwen Railway.” 
clxv. An Act to repeal an Act, intituled An Act 
for the Improvement of the Navigation of thé 
River Moy in the Counties of Mayo and Sligo 
in Ireland, and to grant other and further 
Powers for the Improvement of the said Navi- 
gation. 
elxvi. An Act for making Railways between the 
London, Brighton, and South Coast and Direct 
Portsmouth Railways and Hayling Ferry, and 
for other Purposes, 
elxvii. An Act to empower the Bradford, Wake- 
field, and Leeds Railway Company to construct 
a Railway to Ossett in the West Riding of the 
County of York; and for other Purposes. 
elxviii. An Act for making an improved Commu 
nication between the Great Northern Railway 
and the Metropolitan Railway near the King’s 
Cross Station, and for authorizing certain Ar- 
rangements between the Great Northern and 
Metropolitan Railway Companies with reference 
thereto, 





LOCAL AND PERSONAL ACTS. 


elxix. An Act for incorporating and granting 
other Powers to “ The Land Loan and Enfran- 
chisement Company.” 

clxx. An Act to alter and amend ‘‘The Scottish 
Drainage and Improvement Company’s Act, 
1856.” 

elxxi. An Act to enable the London, Brighton, 
and South Coast Railway Company to make 
certain Alterations in their Coast Lines and in 
the Line of the West End of London and Crys- 
tal Palace Railway, a new Channel for the 
River Arun, and other Works; and for other 
Purposes. 

elxxii. An Act for enabling the Mid-Sussex and 
Midhurst Junction Railway Company to deviate 
a Portion of the authorized Line of the Mid- 
Sussex and Midhurst Junction Railway, 1859. 

elxxiii. An Act for making a Railway from the 
Mid-Sussex and Midhurst Junction Railway to 
Petersfield in the Courty of Southampton. 

elxxiv. An Act for the Transfer of the Farn- 
borough Extension Railway to the London, 
Chatham, and Dovor Railway Company, and 
for the Dissolution of the West End of London 
and Crystal Palace Railway Company ; and for 
other l’urposes. 

elxxv. An Act for making a Railway from Llanid- 
loes in the County of Liaipeners to Pencader 


in the County of Carmarthen; and for other 
Purposes. 

elxxvi. An Act for consolidating the Acts relating 
to the Widows Fund of the Royal College of 
Surgeons of Edinburgh, for regulating the 
future Management of the said Fund ; and for 
other Purposes. 


elxxvii. An Act for enabling the London, Chat- 
ham, and Dovor Railway Company to extend 
their Railway Communications to the Metropo- 
lis ; and for other Purposes connected with their 
Undertaking. 

elxxviii. An Act to enable the Monkland Rail- 
ways Company to make and maintain a Branch 
Railway to Shotts Ironworks, and certain other 
Branches and Works in the Counties of Lanark 
and Linlithgow; and for other Purposes. 

elxxix, An Act for vesting the Hay Railway in the 
Hereford, Hay, and Brecon Railway Company, 
and for dissolving the Hay Railway Company, 
and for other Purposes. 

elxxx. An Act for making a Railway from the 
Mid-Sussex Railway to the Godalming Branch 
of the London and South-western Railway at 
Guildford, to be called “The Horsham and 
Guildford Direct Railway.” 

elxxxi. An Act to confer upon the Local Board of 
Health for Macclesfield further Powers with 
reference to the supply of Gas; and for other 
Purposes. 

elxxxii. An Act to authorize the Lease. or Sale 
of the Athenry and Tuam Railway to the Mid- 
land Great Western Railway of Ireland Com- 
pany ; and for other Purposes. 

olxxxiii. An Act for establishing Railway Com- 
munication between Bedford and Cambridge; 
and for other Purposes. 

elxxxiv, An Act for confirming, with certain 
Variations, an Agreement made in the Year 
1682 between the Masters of the Bench of the 
Honourable Society of Lincoln's Inn and Henry 
Serle Esquire, and for the future Government 
and Regulation of Serle’s Court, now commonly 
called New Square, Lincoln's Inn. 

clxxxy. An Act for authorizing the London and 





South-western Railway Company to alter their 
Kingston Bridge Line; and for authorizing 
divers Arrangements between them and other 
Companies ; and for other Purposes, 

elxxxvi. An Act for enabling the Local Board 
of Health for the Borough of Wigan to abandon 
a Portion of their Waterworks, and to construct 
and maintain other Waterworks; and for other 
Purposes, 

elxxxvi. An Act for the Creation of Capital 
Stocks and Debenture Stock of the London, 
Chatham, and Dovor Railway Company ; and 
for other Purposes. 

elxxxviii. An Act for making a Railway from 
Llangollen in the County of Denbigh to Corwen 
in the County of Merioneth; and for other Pur- 


poses. 

elxxxix, An Act for providing and construct- 
ing Markets, Market Places, and Slaughter- 
houses, with all necessary Conveniences, within 
the Parishes of Burnham and Huntspill in the 
County of Somerset, and for supplying and 
lighting with Gas the Town or Hamlet of High- 
bridge and the Parishes or Places adjacent, all 
in the County of Somerset. 

exc. An Act for the improving of the Navigation 
of the River Fergus, and the embanking and 
reclaiming from the Sea of Waste Lands sub- 
ject to be overflowed by the Tide on the Eastern 
and Western Sides of the River in the County 
of Clare. 

exci. An Act for converting Part of the River 
Brue into a Tidal Harbour, for making a Quay 
or Landing Place at Burnham in the County of 
Somerset, for regulating the Access thereto; 
and for other Purposes. 

excii. An Act for making a Railway from the 
Town of Aylesbury to join the Buckingham- 
shire Railway at or near the Claydon Junction, 
to be called “The Aylesbury and Buckingham 
Railway ;” and for other Purposes. 

exciii. An Act to establish at Smithfield in the 
City of London a Metropolitan Market for 
Meat, Poultry, and other Provisions ; and for 
other Purposes connected therewith. 

exciv. An Act to rectify a Mistake in an Act 
of the present Session, “ for incorporating and 
granting other Powers to ‘ The Land Loan and 
Enfranchisement Company.’” 

exev. An Act to authorize the Amalgamation 
of the Border Counties Railway Company with 
the North British Railway Company; and for 
other Purposes, 

exevi, An Act for making a Railway from the 
Great Western Railway to the town of Faring- 
don, to be called “ The Faringdon Railway.” 

exevii, An Act for forming a new Street and 
Railway to connect the Metropolitan Railway 
with the proposed Meat Market at Smithfield 
in the City of London, with a Depot and Store- 
houses ; and for other Purposes, 

exeviii, An Act to enable the Hamilton and 
Strathaven Railway Company to create Prefer- 
ence Shares; to extend the Time for com- 
pleting their Line ; and for other Purposes. 

excix. An Act to extend the Time for the Com- 
pletion of the Forest of Dean Central Railway, 
and for other Purposes. 

ec. An Act for making a Railway from the Mid- 
land Great Western Railway of Ireland to 
the Limerick and Ennis Railway, to be calied 
‘The Athenry and Ennis Junction Railway ;” 
and for other Purposes, 





PRIVATE ACTS. 


eci, An Act for more effectually making, main- 
taining, and keeping in repair the Highways, 
Roads, and Bridges within the County of Caith- 
ness; and for other Purposes. 

ccii. An Act to revive some of the Powers of 
“The Galway Uarbour and Port Act, 1853,” 


and to confer additional Powers on the Galway 
Harbour Commissioners; and for other Pure 
poses. q 
cciii, An Act to incorporate a Company for, 
making Railways in the West Part of the County — 
of Cork ; and for other Purposes. 4 


PRIVATE ACTS, 


PRINTED BY THE QUEEN’S PRINTER, 


AND WIIEREOF THE PRINTED COPIES MAY BE GIVEN IN EVIDENCE, 


1. N Act for the Sale of certain Estates at 

Gibraltar held on the Trusts of the Will 

of John Maria Boschetti deceased, and for the 

Investment of the Proceeds thereof in this 
Country. 

2. An Act to incorporate the Governors of the 
Hospital in Edinburgh founded by Daniel Stew- 
art, and to amend and explain his Trust Settle- 
ment, Z 

3. An Act for the better leasing of the Walworth 
Manor Estate in the l’arish of Newington in 
the County of Surrey to the respective Trustees 
of the Wills of Samuel Brandon deceased and 
Thomas Brandon deceased, and for Exchanges 
and a Partition, and other Purposes, 

4, An Act for the Sale of the Settled Estates in 
the Counties of Sligo and Galway of John Lord 
De Freyne, and for the Purchase of Estates in 
the County of Roscommon, to be limited to the 
Uses of those Settled Estates, 

5, An Act to enable the Trustees of Lord Beau- 





champ’s Charity to Purchase the Right ot | 


Nomination to the Chapelry of Newland in the 


County of Worcester, and to vest in them the 
Site of the Church or Chapel of Newland. 

6. An Act for granting further Power to lease for 
Building and Improving Pur poses certain Parts 
of the Estates situate in the County of Dublin 
of Sir Charles Compton William Domvile Bae 
ronet, and to accept Surrenders of Leases of 
such Portions of the said Estates, and for other 
Purposes. 

7. An Act to vary or extend certain borrowing 
Powers contained in the Settlement of the Duke 
of Norfoik’s Estates, and for other Purposes. ~ 

8. An Act for amending the Powers of Leasing 
contained in the Will of the Kight Honourable 
Edward Michael \ate Earl of Longford and 
Baron Silchester deceased, and for other Pure 
poses. 

9. An Act for authorizing the raising of Money 
for Payment of Incumbrances on the Estates 
in the Counties of Roscommon and Sligo an 
Queen’s County of which the Right [onoura 
Robert Viscount Lorten is Tenant for Life im 
Possession, by Mortgage instead of Sale, 





PRIVATE ACT, 


NOT PRINTED. 


10. AG. Act for naturalizing Charles Maria 
Joseph Livy Anthony James Joachim Le- 


vingstone Bandini Giustiniani, Caroline Maria 
Elena Gioacchina Bandini Giustiniani, and 
Elena Maria Concetta Isabella Gioacchina Gui- 
seppa Bandini Giustiniani, the infant Children 
of Sigismund Nicholas Venantius Gaietano 


| 
| 


Francis Bandini Giustiniani Esquire, cot 
monly called Viscount Kynnaird Marque 
Bandini in the Roman States, the only § 
and Heir Apparent of Maria Cectlia Aga 
Anna Josepha Laurentia Donata Melchio 
Balthassara Gaspara Countess of Newburgh, 











